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fit  once.  Oh,  I’ve  tried  exercise  and 
everything.  But — if  one  sits  down  for 
a minute  when  it’s  due — even  at  four  in 
the  morning — it  runs  up  behind  one.” 

“ Ye-es.  • Many  things  come  in  the 
quiet  of  the  morning.  You  always  know 
when  the  visitation  is  due?” 

“ What  would  I give  not  to  be  sure!” 
he  sobbed. 

“ We’ll  put  that  aside  for  the  moment. 
I’m  thinking  of  a case  where  what  we’ll 
call  anemia  of  the  brain  was  masked  (I 
don’t  say  cured)  by  vibration.  He 
couldn’t  sleep,  or  thought  he  couldn’t, 
but  a steamer  voyage  and  the  thump  of 
the  screw — ” 

“A  steamer?  After  what  I’ve  told 
you !”  Conroy  almost  shrieked.  “ I’d 
sooner  . . 

“ Of  course  not  a steamer  in  your  case, 
but  a long  railway  journey  the  next  night 
you  think  it  will  trouble  you.  It  sounds 
absurd,  but — ” 

“ I’d  try  anything.  I nearly  have,” 
Conroy  sighed. 

“ Nonsense ! I’ve  given  a tonic  that 
will  clear  that  notion  from  your  head. 
Give  the  train  a chance,  and  don’t  begin 
the  journey  by  bucking  yourself  up  with 
tabloids.  Take  them  along,  but  hold  them 
in  reserve — in  reserve.” 

“ D’you  think  I’ve  self-control  enough, 
after  what  you’ve  seen?”  said  Conroy. 

Dr.  Gilbert  smiled.  “ Yes.  After  what 
I’ve  seen,”  he  glanced  round  the  room, 
“ I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  you 
have  quite  as  much  self-control  as  many 
other  people.  I’ll  write  you  later  about 
your  journey.  Meantime,  the  tonic,”  and 
he  gave  some  general  directions  before 
Conroy  left. 

An  hour  later  Dr.  Gilbert  hurried  to 
the  links,  where  the  others  of  his  regular 
week-end  game  waited  him.  It  was  a 
rigid  round,  played  as  usual  at  the  trot, 
for  the  tension  of  the  week  lay  as 
heavy  on  the  two  King’s  Counsels  and 
Sir  John  Chartres  ns  on  Gilbert.  The 
lawyers  were  old  enemies  of  the  Admiral- 
ty Court,  and  Sir  John,  of  the  frosty 
eyebrows  and  Abernethv  manner,  was 
bracketed  with,  but  before  Rutherford 
Gilbert,  among  nerve-specialists. 

At  the  Club-house  afterward,  the  law- 
yers renewed  their  squabble  over  a tangled 
collision  ease,  and  the  doctors  as  natural- 
ly compared  professional  matters. 
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“ Lies — all  lies,”  said  Sir  John,  when 
Gilbert  had  told  him  Conroy’s  trouble. 

“ Post  hoc , propter  hoc . The  man  or 
woman  who  drugs  is  ipso  facto  a liar. 
You’ve  no  imagination.” 

“ Pity  you  haven’t  a little — occasion- 
ally.” 

“ I have  believed  a certain  type  of 
patient  in  my  time.  It’s  always  the 
same.  For  reasons  not  given  in  the 
consulting-room,  they  take  to  the  drug. 
Certain  symptoms  follow.  They  will 
swear  to  you,  and  believe  it,  that  they 
took  the  drug  to  mask  the  symptoms. 
What  does  your  man  use?  Najdolene? 

I thought  so!  I had  practically  the 
duplicate  of  your  wretch  last  Thursday. 
Same  old  Najdolene — same  old  lie.” 

“ Tell  me  the  symptoms,  and  I’ll  draw 
my  own  inferences,  Johnnie.” 

“Symptoms!  The  girl  was  rank 
poisoned  with  Najdolene.  Ramping, 
stamping  possession.  Gad,  I thought 
she’d  have  the  chandelier  down !” 

“Mine  came  unstuck  too,  and  he  has 
the  physique  of  a bull,”  said  Gilbert. 

“ What  delusions  had  yours?” 

“Faces — faces  with  mildew  on  them. 
In  any  other  walk  of  life  we’d  call  it  the 
horrors.  She  told  me,  of  course,  she  took 
the  drugs  to  mask  the  faces.  Post  hoc , 
propter  hoc  again.  All  liars!” 

“ What’s  that?”  said  the  senior  K.  C., 
quickly.  “ Sounds  professional.” 

“Go  away.  Not  for  you,  Sandy!” 
Sir  John  turned  a shoulder  against  him, 
and  walked  with  Gilbert  into  the  chill 
evening. 

To  Conroy  in  his  chambers  came,  one 
week  later,  this  letter: 

“ Dkar  Mr.  Conroy —If  your  plan  of 
a night’s  trip  on  the  17th  still  holds 
good,  and  you  have  no  particular  destina- 
tion in  vbnv,  you  could  do  me  a kindness. 

A Mi  ss  Hensehil,  in  whom  I am  some- 
what interested,  goes  down  to  the  West 
bv  the  10.08  from  Waterloo  (Number  3 
platform)  on  that  night.  She  is  not  ex- 
aetly  an  invalid,  but.  like  so  many  of  us, 
a little  shaken  in  her  nerves.  Her  maid, 
of  course,  accompanies  her,  but  if  I knew 
you  were  in  the  same  train  it  would  he 
an  additional  source  of  strength.  Will 
you  please  write  and  let  me  know  whether 
the  10.08  from  Waterloo.  Number  3 plat- 
form, on  the  17th  inst.,  suits  you,  and  I 
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will  meet  you  there.  Don’t  forget  my 
caution,  and  keep  up  the  tonic. 

“ Yours  sincerely, 

“L.  Rutherford  Gilbert.” 

“ He  knows  I’m  scarcely  fit  to  look 
after  myself,”  w'as  Conroy’s  thought. 
“ And  he  wants  me  to  look  after  a 
woman !” 

Yet,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour’s  ir- 
resolution, he  accepted. 

Now  Conroy’s  trouble,  which  had 
lasted  for  years,  was  this: 

On  a certain  night,  while  he  lay  be- 
tween sleep  and  wake,  he  would  be  over- 
taken by  a long,  shuddering  sigh,  which 
he  learned  to  know  was  the  sign  that  his 
brain  had  once  more  conceived  its  horror, 
and  in  time — in  due  time — would  bring 
it  forth. 

Drugs  could  so  well  veil  that  horror 
that  it  shuffled  along  no  worse  than  as  a 
freezing  dream  in  a procession  of  dis- 
orderly dreams;  but  over  the  return  of 
the  event  no  drug  had  any  control.  Once 
that  sigh  had  passed  his  lips  the  thing 
was  inevitable,  and  through  the  days 
granted  before  its  rebirth  he  walked  in 
torment.  For  the  first  two  years  he  had 
striven  to  fend  it  off  by  distractions,  but 
neither  exercise  nor  drink  availed;  then 
he  had  come  to  the  tabloids  of  the  ex- 
cellent M.  Najdol.  These  guarantee,  on 
the  label,  “ Refreshing  and  absolutely 
natural  sleep  to  the  soul-weary.”  They 
are  carried  in  a case  with  a spring  which 
presses  one  scented  tabloid  to  the  end 
of  the  tube,  whence  it  can  be  lipped  off 
in  stroking  the  mustache  or  adjusting  the 
veil. 

Three  years  of  M.  Najdol’s  prepara- 
tions do  not  fit  a man  for  many  careers. 
His  friends,  who  knew  he  did  not  drink, 
assumed  that  Conroy  had  strained  his 
heart  through  valiant  outdoor  exercises, 
and  he  had  with  some  care  invented  an 
imaginary  doctor,  symptoms,  and  regi- 
men, which  he  discussed  with  them  and 
his  mother  in  Hereford.  She  maintained 
that  he  would  grow  out  of  it,  and  recom- 
mended nux  vomica. 

When  at  last  Conroy  faced  a real  doc- 
tor, it  was,  he  hoped,  to  be  saved  from 
suicide  by  a strait-waistcoat.  Yet  Dr. 
Gilbert  had  but  given  him  more  drugs — a 
tonic,  for  instance,  that  would  couple  rail- 
way carriages — and  had  advised  a night 


in  the  train.  Not  alone  the  horrors  of  a 
railway  journey  (for  which  a man  who 
dare  keep  no  servant  must  e’en  pack,  label, 
and  address  his  own  bag),  but  the  neces- 
sity for  holding  himself  in  hand  before  a 
stranger  “ a little  shaken  in  her  nerves.” 

He  spent  a long  forenoon  packing,  be- 
cause wrhen  he  assembled  and  counted 
things  his  mind  slid  off  to  the  hours  that 
remained  of  the  day  before  his  night, 
and  he  found  himself  counting  minutes 
aloud.  At  such  times  the  injustice  of 
his  fate  would  drive  him  to  revolts  which 
no  servant  should  witness,  but  on  this  eve- 
ning Dr.  Gilbert’s  tonic  held  him  fairly 
calm  while  he  put  up  his  patent  razors. 

Waterloo  Station  shook  him  into  real 
life.  The  change  for  his  ticket  needed 
concentration,  if  only  to  prevent  shillings 
and  pence  turning  into  minutes  at  the 
booking-office ; and  he  spoke  quickly  to  a 
porter  about  the  disposition  of  his  bag. 

The  old  10.08  from  Waterloo  to  the  West 
was  an  all-night  caravan  that  halted,  in 
the  interests  of  the  milk  traffic,  at  almost 
(‘very  station. 

Dr.  Gilbert  stood  by  the  door  of  the 
one  composite  corridor-coach,  an  older 
and  stouter  man  behind  him.  u So  glad 
you’re  here !”  he  cried.  “ Let  me  get 
you  your  ticket.” 

“ Certainly  not,”  Conroy  answered. 

“ I get  it  myself — long  ago.  My  bag’s 
in  too,”  he  added,  proudly. 

“ I beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Henschil’s 
here.  I’ll  introduce  you.” 

“ But — but,”  he  stammered.  “ Think 
of  the  state  I’m  in.  If  anything  happens 
I shall  collapse.” 

“ Not  you.  You’d  rise  to  the  occasion 
like  a bird.  And  as  for  the  self-control 
you  were  talking  of  the  other  day  ” — 
Gilbert  swung  him  round — “look!” 

A young  man  in  an  ulster  over  a silk- 
faced frock-coat  stood  by  the  carriage, 
window,  weeping  shamelessly. 

“ Oh,  but  that’s  only  drink,”  Conroy 
said.  “ I haven’t  had  one  of  my — my 
things  since  lunch.” 

“Excellent!”  said  Gilbert.  “I  know  I 
could  depend  on  you.  Come  along.  Wait 
for  a minute,  Chartres.” 

A tall  woman,  veiled,  sat  by  the  far 
window.  She  bowed  her  head  as  the 
doctor  murmured  Conroy  knew  not  what. 
Then  he  disappeared,  and  the  inspector 
came  for  tickets. 
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“ My  maid — next  compartment,”  she 
said,  slowly. 

Conroy  showed  his  ticket,  but  in  re- 
turning it  to  the  sleeve-pocket  of  his 
ulster  the  little  silver  Najdolene-cas© 
slipped  from  his  glove  and  fell  to  the 
floor.  He  snatched  it  up  as  the  moving 
train  flung  him  into  his  seat. 

“ How  nice !”  said  the  woman.  She 
leisurely  lifted  her  veil,  unbuttoned  the 
first  button  of  her  left  glove,  and  pressed 
out  from  its  palm  a Najdolene-case. 

“ Don’t !”  said  Conroy,  not  realizing  he 
had  spoken. 

“ I beg  your  pardon  ?”  The  deep  voice 
was  measured,  even,  and  low.  Conroy 
knew  what  made  it  so. 

“ I said,  ‘ Don’t !’  He  wouldn’t  like 
you  to  do  it.” 

“ No.  He  would  not.”  She  held  the 
tube  with  its  ever-presented  tabloid  be- 
tween finger  and  thumb.  “ But  aren’t 
you  one  of  the; — ah — ‘ soul-weary  ’ too  ?” 

“ That’s  why.  Oh,  please  don’t!  Not 
at  first.  I — I haven’t  had  one  since 
morning.  You — you’ll  set  me  off!” 

“ You?  Are  you  so  far  gone  as  that?” 

He  nodded,  pressing  his  palms  together. 
The  train  jolted  through  the  Vauxhall 
points,  and  was  welcomed  with  the  clang 
of  empty  milk-cans  for  the  West. 

After  long  silence  she  lifted  her  great 
eyes,  and,  with  an  innocence  that  would 
have  deceived  any  sound  man,  asked 
Conroy  to  call  her  maid  to  bring  her  a 
forgotten  book. 

Conroy  shook  his  head.  “No.  Our 
sort  can’t  read.  Don’t.” 

“Were  you  sent  to  watch  me?”  The 
voice  never  changed. 

“ Me  ? I need  a keeper  myself  much 
more — this  night  of  all!” 

“ This  night?  Have  you  a night,  then? 
They  disbelieved  me  when  I told  them 
of  mine.”  She  leaned  back  and  laughed, 
always  slowly.  “ Aren’t  doctors  stu-upid? 
They  don’t  know.” 

She  leaned  her  elbow  on  her  knee, 
lifted  her  veil  that  had  fallen,  and,  chin 
in  hand,  stared  at  him.  lie  looked  at 
her — till  his  eyes  blurred  with  tears. 

“Have  T been  there,  think  you?”  she 
said. 

“ Surely — surely,”  Conroy  answered, 
for  he  had  well  seen  the  fear  and  the 
horror  that  lived  behind  the  heavy -lidded 
eyes,  the  fine  tracing  of  the  broad  fore- 


head, and  the  guard  set  about  the  desira- 
ble mouth. 

“ Then — suppose  we  have  one — just  one 
apiece?  I’ve  gone  without  since  this 
afternoon.” 

He  put  up  his  hand,  and  would  have 
shouted,  but  his  voice  broke. 

“ Don’t ! Can’t  you  see  that  it  helps 
me  to  help  you  to  keep  it  off?  Don’t 
let’s  both  go  down  together.” 

“ But  I want  one.  It’s  a poor  heart 
that  never  rejoices.  Just  one.  It’s  my 
night.” 

“ It’s  mine — too.  My  sixty-fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh.”  He  shut  his  lips 
firmly  against  the  tide  of  visualized  num- 
bers that  threatened  to  carry  him  along. 

“ Ah,  it’s  only  my  thirty-ninth.”  She 
paused  as  he  had  done.  “ I wonder  if 
I shall  last  into  the  sixties.  . . . Talk 
to  me  or  I shall  go  crazy.  You’re  a man. 
You’re  the  stronger  vessel.  Tell  me 
when  you  went  to  pieces.” 

“ One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven 
— eight — I beg  your  pardon.” 

“ Not  in  the  least.  I always  pretend 
I’ve  dropped  a stitch  of  my  knitting.  I 
count  the  days,  till  the  last  day,  then 
the  hours,  then  the  minutes.  Do  you?” 

“ I don’t  think  I’ve  done  very  much 
else  for  the  last  six  months,”  said  Con- 
roy, shivering,  for  the  night  was  cold, 
with  a chill  that  he  recognized. 

“ Oh,  how  comforting  to  find  some  one 
who  can  talk  sense!  It’s  not  always  the 
same  date,  is  it?” 

“What  difference  would  that  make?” 
He  unbuttoned  his  ulster  with  a jerk. 

“ You’re  a sane  woman.  Can’t  you  feel 
the  wicked — wicked — wicked  ” (dust  flew 
from  the  padded  arm-rest  as  he  struck 
it)  “unfairness  of  it?  What  have  I 
done — ” 

She  laid  her  large  hand  on  his  shoulder 
very  firmly. 

“ If  you  begin  to  think  over  that,” 
she  said,  “ you’ll  go  to  pieces  and  be 
ashamed.  Tell  me  yours,  and  I’ll  tell 
you  mine.  Only  be  quiet — be  quiet,  lad, 
or  you’ll  set  me  off!”  She  made  shift  to 
soothe  him.  though  her  chin  trembled. 

“ Well,”  said  he  at  last,  picking  at  the 
arm-rest  between  them,  “ mine’s  nothing 
much,  of  course.” 

“ Don’t  be  a fool ! That’s  for  doctors 
— and  mothers.” 

“It’s  Hell,”  Conroy  muttered.  “It  be- 
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gins  on  a steamer — on  a stifling  hot 
night.  I come  out  of  my  cabin.  I pass 
through  the  saloon  where  the  stewards 
have  rolled  up  the  carpets,  and  the  boards 
are  bare  and  hot  and  soapy.” 

“ Pve  traveled  too,”  she  said. 

“ Ah ! I come  up  on  deck.  1 walk 
down  a covered  alleyway.  Butcher’s- 
meat,  bananas,  oil,  that  sort  of  smell.” 

Again  she  nodded. 

“ It’s  a lead-colored  steamer,  and  the 
sea’s  lead-colored.  Perfectly  smooth  sea 
— perfectly  still  ship,  except  for  the  en- 
gines running,  and  her  waves  going  off 
in  lines  and  lines  and  lines — dull  gray. 
All  this  time  I know  something’s  going 
to  happen.” 

“ I know.  Something  going  to  hap- 
pen,” she  whispered. 

“ Then  I hear  a thud  in  the  engine- 
room.  Then  the  noise  of  machinery 
falling  down — like  fire-irons — and  then 
two  most  awful  yells.  No,  not  yells. 
They’re  more  like  hoots,  and  I know — I 
know  while  I listen  that  it  means  two 
men  have  died  as  they  hooted.  It  was 
their  last  breath  hooting  out  of  them — in 
most  awful  pain.  I)o  you  understand?” 

“ I ought  to.  Go  on.*’ 

“ That’s  the  first  part.  Then  I hear 
bare  feet  running  along  the  alleyway. 
One  of  the  scalded  men  comes  up  be- 
hind me  and  says  quite  distinctly,  ‘ Mv 
friend!  All  is  lost!’  Then  he  taps  me 
on  the  shoulder  and  I hear  him  drop 
down  dead.”  He  panted  and  wiped  his 
forehead. 

“ So  that  is  your  night?”  she  said. 

“That  is  my  night.  It  comes  every 
few  weeks — so  many  days  after  I get 
what  T call  sentence.  Then  I begin  to 
count.” 

“Get  sentence?  D’you  mean  //#/.*?” 
She  half  closed  her  eyes,  drew  a deep 
breath,  and  shuddered.  “ i Notice,’  I call 
it.  Sir  John  thought  it  was  all  lies.” 

She  had  unpinned  her  hat  and  thrown 
it  on  the  seat  opposite*,  showing  the  im- 
mense mass  of  her  black  hair,  rolled  low 
in  the  nape  of  the  columnar  neck  and 
looped  over  the  left  ear.  But  Conroy 
had  no  eyes  except  for  her  grave  eyes. 

“ Listen  now!”  said  she.  “ T walk  down 
a road,  a white,  sandy  road  near  the  s<>a. 
There  are  broken  fences  on  either  side, 
and  men  come  and  look  at  me  over  them.” 

“Just  men?  Ho  they  speak?” 


“ They  try  to.  Their  faces  are  all 
mildewy — eaten  away,”  and  she  hid  her 
face  for  an  instant  with  her  left  hand. 
“ It’s  the  Faces — the  Faces!” 

“ Yes.  Like  my  two  hoots.  I know.” 

“ Ah ! But  the  place  itself — the  bare- 
ness— and  the  glitter,  and  the  salt-smells, 
and  the  wind  blowing  the  sand!  The 
Men  run  after  me  and  I run.  ...  I know 
what’s  coming,  too.  One  of  them  touches 
me.” 

“Ah?  What  comes  then?  We’ve  both 
shirked  that.’’ 

“ One  awful  shock — not  palpitation, 
but  shock — shock — shock !” 

“ As  though  your  soul  were  being 
stopped — as  you’d  stop  a 'finger-bowl  hum- 
ming?” he  asked. 

“Just  that,”  she  answered.  “One’s 
very  soul — the  soul  that  one  lives  by — 
stopped.  So !” 

She  drove  her  thumb  deep  into  the  arm- 
rest. “ And  now  ” — she  fawned  on  hifn 
— “ now  that  we’ve  stirred  each  other  up 
this  way,  mightn't  we  have  just  one?” 

“No,”  said  Conroy,  shaking.  “Let’s 
hold  on.  We’re  past  ” — he  peered  out  of 
the  black  window — “ Woking.  There’s 
the  Necropolis.  How  long  till  dawn?” 

“ Oh,  cruel  long  yet.  If  one  dozes 
for  a minute,  it  catches  one.” 

“ And  how  d’you  find  that  this  ” — he 
tapped  the  palm  of  his  glove — “ helps 
you  ?” 

“ It  covers  up  the  thing  from  being  too 
real — if  one  takes  enough,  you  know. 
Only — only — one  loses  everything  else. 
I’ve  boon  no  more  than  a bogie-girl  for 
two  years.  What  would  you  give  to  be 
real  again  ? This  lying’s  such  a nuisance.” 

“ One  must  protect  oneself,  and  there’s 
one’s  mother  to  think  of,”  he  answered. 

“ True.  I hope  allowances  are  made 
for  us  somewhere.  Our  burden — can  you 
hear? — our  burden  is  heavy  enough — ” 

She  rose,  towering  into  the  roof  of  the 
carriage.  Conroy’s  ungentle  grip  pulled 
her  hack. 

“ Now  f/ou  are  foolish.  Sit  down,” 
said  he. 

“ But  the*  cruelty  of  it!  Can’t  you  see 
it  ? Don’t  you  feel  it?  Let’s  take  one 
now — before  I — ” 

“Sit  down!”  cried  Conroy,  and  the 
sweat  stood  again  on  his  forehead.  lie 
had  fought  through  a few  nights,  and 
had  l>een  defeated  on  more,  and  he  knew 
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the  rebellion  that  flares  beyond  control 
to  exhaustion. 

She  smoothed  her  hair  and  dropped 
back,  but  for  a while  her  head  and  throat 
moved  with  the  sickening  motion  of  a 
captured  wryneck. 

“ Once,”  she  said,  spreading  out  her 
hands,  “ I ripped  my  counterpane  from 
end  to  end.  That  takes  strength.  I had 
it  then.  I’ve  little  now.  ‘ All  dom,’  as 
my  little  niece  says.  And  you,  lad?” 

“ * All  dorn  ’ ! Let  me  keep  your  case 
for  you  till  the  morning.” 

“ But  the  cold  feeling  is  beginning.” 

“Lend  it  me,  then.” 

“And  the  drag  down  my  right  side. 
I sha’n’t  be  able  to  move  in  a minute.” 

“ I can  scarcely  lift  my  arm  myself,” 
said  Conroy.  “ We’re  in  for  it.” 

“Then  why  are  you  so  foolish?  You 
know  it  ’ll  be  easier  if  we  have  only  one 
— only  one  apiece.” 

She  was  lifting  the  case  to  her  mouth. 
With  tremendous  effort  Conroy  caught 
it.  The  two  moved  like  jointed  dolls, 
and  when  their  hands  met  it  was  as  wood 
on  wood. 

“You  must — not!”  said  Conroy.  Ilis 
jaws  stiffened,  and  the  cold  climbed  from 
his  feet  up. 

“Why — must — I — not?”  She  repeated 
the  words  idiotically. 

Conroy  could  only  shake  his  head, 
while  he  bore  down  on  the  hand  and  the 
case  in  it.  Her  speech  went  from  her 
altogether.  The  wonderful  lips  rested 
half  over  the  even  teeth,  the  breath  was 
in  the  nostrils  only,  the  eye  dulled,  the 
face  set  gray,  and  through  the  glove  the 
hand  struck  like  ice. 

Presently  her  soul  came  back  and  stood 
behind  her  eyes — only  thing  that  had  life 
in  all  that  place — stood  and  looked  for 
Conroy’s  soul.  He  too  was  fettered  in 
every  limb,  but  somewhere,  at  an  im- 
mense distance,  he  heard  his  heart  going 
about  its  work  as  the  engine-room  car- 
ries on  through  and  beneath  the  all  but 
overwhelming  waves.  His  one  hope,  he 
knew,  was  not  to  lose  the  eyes  that  clung 
to  his,  because  there  was  an  Evil  abroad 
which  would  possess  him  if  he  looked 
aside  by  a hairbreadth. 

The  rest  was  darkness  through  which 
some  distant  planet  spun  while  cymbals 
clashed.  (Beyond  Famborough  they  roll 
out  many  empty  milk-cans  at  every  halt.) 


Then  a body  came  to  life  with  intolerable 
pricklings.  Limb  by  limb,  after  agonies 
of  terror,  that  body,  which  he  discovered 
wras  his  body,  returned  to  him,  steeped  in 
most  perfect  physical  weariness — such  as 
follows  a long  day’s  rowing.  lie  saw  the 
heavy  lids  droop  over  her  eyes  — the 
watcher  behind  them  departed — and,  his 
soul  sinking  into  assured  peace,  Conroy 
slept. 

Light  on  his  eyes  and  a salt  breath 
roused  him  without  shock.  Her  hand 
still  held  his.  She  slept,  forehead  down 
upon  it,  but  the  movement  of  his  waking 
waked  her  too,  and  she  sneezed  like  a 
child. 

“ I — I think  it’s  morning,”  said  Con- 
roy. 

“ And  nothing  has  happened ! Did 
you  see  your  Men  ? I didn’t  so  my  Faces. 
Does  it  mean  we’ve  escaped?  Did — did 
you  take  any  after  I wTent  to  sleep?  I’ll 
swear  I didn’t,’1  she  stammered. 

“ No,  there  wasn’t  any  need.  We’ve 
slept  through  it.” 

“ No  need ! Thank  God ! There  was 
no  need ! Oh,  look !” 

The  train  was  running  under  red  cliffs 
along  a sea-w^all  washed  by  waves  that 
were  colorless  in  the  early  light.  South- 
ward the  sun  rose  mistily  upon  the 
Channel. 

She  leaned  out  of  the  window  and 
breathed  to  the  bottom  of  her  lungs,  while 
the  wind  wrenched  down  her  disheveled 
hair  and  blew  it  below  her  waist. 

“Well!”  she  said,  with  splendid  eyes. 

“ Aren’t  you  still  waiting  for  something 
to  happen  ?” 

“No.  Not  till  next  time.  We’ve  been 
let  off,”  Conroy  answered,  breathing  as 
deeply  as  she. 

“ Then  we  ought  to  say  our  prayers.” 

“ What  nonsense ! Some  one  will  see 
us.” 

“ We  needn’t  kneel.  Stand  up  and 
say  ‘Our  Father.’  We  must!” 

It  was  the  first  time  since  childhood 
that  Conroy  prayed.  They  laughed 
hysterically  when  a curve  threw  them 
against  the  arm-rests. 

“ Now  for  breakfast!”  she  cried.  “My 
maid — Nurse  Blaber — has  the  basket  and 
things.  It  ’ll  be  ready  in  twenty  min- 
utes. Oh!  Look  at  my  hair!”  and  she 
went  out  laughing. 
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Conroy’s  first  discovery,  made  without 
fumbling  or  counting  letters  on  taps, 
was  that  the  London  and  Southwestern’s 
allowance  of  washing-water  is  inadequate. 
He  used  every  last  drop,  rioting  in  the 
cold  tingle  on  neck  and  arms.  To  shave 
in  a moving  train  balked  him,  but  the 
next  halt  gave  him  a chance,  which,  to 
his  own  surprise,  he  took.  As  he  stared 
at  himself  in  the  mirror  he  smiled  and 
nodded.  There  were  points  about  this 
person  with  the  clear,  if  sunken,  eye  and 
the  almost  uncompressed  mouth.  But 
when  he  bore  his  bag  back  to  his  com- 
partment, the  weight  of  it  on  a limp  arm 
humbled  that  new  pride. 

" My  friend,”  he  said,  half  aloud,  " you 
go  into  training.  You’re  putty.” 

She  met  him  in  the  spare  compart- 
ment, where  her  maid  had  laid  breakfast. 

"By  Jove!”  he  said,  halting  at  the 
doorway,  "I  hadn’t  realized  how  beauti- 
ful you  were!” 

" The  same  to  you,  lad.  Sit  down.  I 
could  eat  a horse.” 

" I shouldn’t,”  said  the  maid,  quietly. 
" The  less  you  eat,  the  better.”  She  was 
a small,  freckled  woman,  with  light,  fluffy 
hair,  and  pale-blue  eyes  that  looked 
through  all  veils. 

“ This  is  Miss  Blaber,”  said  Miss 
Henschil.  " He’s  one  of  the  souWeary, 
too,  Nursey.” 

"I  know  it.  But  when  one  has  just 
given  it  up  a full  meal  doesn’t  agree. 
That’s  why  I’ve  only  brought  you  bread 
and  butter.” 

She  went  out  quietly,  and  Conroy 
reddened. 

" We’re  still  children,  you  see,”  said 
Miss  Henschil.  " But  I’m  well  enough 
to  feel  some  shame  of  it.  D’you  take 
sugar?” 

They  starved  together  heroically,  and 
Nurse  Blaber  was  good  enough  to  signify 
approval  when  she  came  to  clear  away. 

"Nursey?”  Miss  Henschil  insinuated, 
and  flushed. 

"Do  you  smoke?”  said  the  nurse, 
coolly,  to  Conroy. 

" I haven’t  in  years.  Now  you  men- 
tion it,  I think  I’d  like  a cigarette — or 
something.” 

"I  used  to.  D’you  think  it  would  keep 
me  quiet?”  Miss  Henschil  said. 

"Perhaps.  Try  these.”  The  nurse 
handed  them  her  cigarette-case. 


"Don’t  take  anything  else,”  she  com- 
manded, and  went  away  with  the  tea- 
basket. 

" Good !”  grunted  Conroy,  between 
mouthfuls  of  tobacco. 

" Better  than  nothing,”  said  Miss 
Henschil;  but  for  a while  they  felt 
ashamed,  yet  with  the  comfort  of  chil- 
dren punished  together. 

" Now,”  she  whispered,  " who  were  you 
when  you  were  a man?” 

Conroy  told  her,  and  in  return  she  gave 
him  her  history.  It  delighted  them  both 
to  deal  once  more  in  worldly  concerns, 
families,  names,  places,  and  dates — with 
a person  of  understanding. 

She  came,  she  said,  of  Lancashire  folk 
— wealthy  cotton-spinners,  who  still  kept 
the  broadened  a and  slurred  aspirate  of 
the  old  stock.  She  lived  with  an  old, 
masterful  mother  in  an  opulent  world 
north  of  Lancaster  Gate,  where  people  in 
Society  gave  parties  at  a Mecca  called 
the  Langham  Hotel. 

She  herself  had  been  launched  into 
Society  there,  and  the  flowers  at  the  ball 
had  cost  eighty-seven  pounds;  but,  being 
reckoned  peculiar,  she  had  made  few 
friends  among  her  own  sex.  She  had 
attracted  many  men,  for  she  was  a beauty 
— the  beauty,  in  fact,  of  Society. 

She  spoke  utterly  without  shame  or 
reticence,  as  a life-prisoner  tells  his  past 
to  a fellow-convict;  and  Conroy  nodded 
across  the  smoke-rings. 

" Do  you  remember  when  you  got  into 
the  carriage  ?”  she  asked.  ("  Oh,  I wish 
I had  some  knitting!)  Did  you  notice 
aught,  lad  ?” 

Conroy  thought  back.  It  was  ages 
since.  "Wasn’t  there  some  one  outside 
the  door — crying?”  he  asked. 

" He’s — he’s  the  little  man  I was  en- 
gaged to,”  she  said.  " But  I made  him 
break  it  off.  I told  him  ’twas  no  good. 
But  he  won’t,  yo’  see.” 

" That  fellow  ? Why,  he  doesn’t  come 
up  to  your  shoulder.” 

" That’s  naught  to  do  with  it.  I think 
all  the  world  of  him.  I’m  a foolish 
wench — ” her  speech  wandered  as  she 
settled  herself  cozily,  one  elbow  on  the 
arin-rest.  " We’ve  been  engaged  — I 
couldn’t  help  that — and  he  worships  the 
ground  I tread  on.  But  it’s  no  use. 
I’m  not  responsible,  you  see.  His  two 
sisters  are  against  it,  though  I’ve  the 
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money.  They’re  right,  but  they  think 
it’s  the  dri-ink,”  she  drawled.  " They’re 
Methody — the  Skinners.  You  see,  their 
grandfather  that  started  the  Patton 
Mills,  he  died  o’  the  dri-ink.” 

" I see,”  said  Conroy.  The  grave  face 
before  him  under  the  lifted  veil  was 
troubled. 

“ George  Skinner.”  She  breathed  it 
softly.  " I’d  make  him  a good  wife  by 
God’s  gra-ace — if  I could.  But  it’s  no 
use.  I’m  not  responsible.  But  he’ll  not 
take  * No  ’ for  an  answer.  I used  to  call 
him  Toots.  He’s  of  no  consequence,  yo’ 
see.” 

“ That’s  in  Dickens,”  said  Conroy, 
quite  quickly.  * " I haven’t  thought  of 
Toots  for  years.  He  was  at  Doctor 
Blimber’s.” 

" And  so — that’s  my  trouble,”  she  con- 
cluded, ever  so  slightly  wringing  her 
hands.  " But  I— don’t  you  think — there’s 
hope  now?” 

" Eh ?”  said  Conroy.  "Oh  yes.  This 
is  the  first  time  I’ve  turned  my  comer 
without  help.  With  your  help,  I should 
say.” 

" It  ’ll  come  back,  though.” 

" Then  shall  we  meet  it  in  the  same 
way?  Here’s  my  card.  Write  me  your 
train,  and  we’ll  go  together.” 

"Yes.  We  must  do  that.  But  be- 
tween times  — when  we  want — ” shq 
looked  at  her  palm,  the  four  fingers  work- 
ing on  it.  " It’s  hard  to  give  ’em  up.” 

"But  think  what  we  have  gained  al- 
ready, and  let  me  have  the  case  to  keep.” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  threw  her 
cigarette  out  of  the  window.  " Not  yet.” 

" Then  let’s  lend  our  cases  to  Nurse, 
and  we’ll  get  through  to-day  on  cigarettes. 
M call  her  while  we  feel  strong.” 

She  hesitated,  but  yielded  at  last,  and 
Nurse  accepted  the  offerings  with  a smile. 

" You'll  be  all  right,”  she.  said  to  Miss 
Henschil.  " But  if  I were  you  ” — to  Con- 
roy— " I’d  take  strong  exercise.” 

When  they  reached  their  destination 
Conroy  set  himself  to  obey  Nurse  Blaber. 
He  had  no  remembrance  of  that  day,  ex- 
cept one  streak  of  blue  sea  to  his  left, 
gorse-bushes  to  his  right,  and,  before  him, 
a coast-guard’s  track  marked  with  white- 
washed stones,  that  he  counted  to  the 
far  thousands.  As  he  returned  to  the 
little  town  be  saw  Miss  Henschil  on  the 
beach  below  the  cliffs.  She  kneeled  at 
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Nurse  Blabers  feet,  weeping  and  pleads 
ing. 

Twenty-five  days  later  a telegram  came 
to  Conroy’s  rooms.  " Notice  given . Water- 
loo again . Twenty-fourth”  That  same 
evening  he  was  wakened  by  the  shudder 
and  sigh  that  told  him  his  sentence  had 
gone  forth.  Yet  he  reflected  on  his  pil- 
low that  he  had,  in  spite  of  lapses,, 
snatched  something  like  three  weeks  of 
life,  which  included  several  rides  on  a 
horse  before  breakfast  — the  hour  one 
most  craves  Najdolene;  five  consecutive 
evenings  on  the  river  at  Hammersmith 
in  a tub  where  he  had  well  stretched  the 
white  arms  that  passing  crews  mocked 
at;  a game  of  rackets  at  his  club;  three 
dinners,  one  small  dance,  and  one  hu- 
man flirtation  with  a human  woman. 
More  notable  still,  he  had  settled  his 
month’s  accounts,  only  once  confusing 
petty  cash  with  the  days  of  grace  allowed 
him.  Next  morning  he  rode  his  hired 
beast  in  the  Park  victoriously.  He  saw 
Miss  Henschil  on  horseback  near  Lan- 
caster Gate,  talking  to  a young  man  at 
the  railings. 

She  wheeled  and  cantered  toward  him. 

"By  Jove!  How  well  you  look!”  he 
cried,  without  salutation.  " I didn’t 
know  you  rode.” 

"I  used  to  once,”  she  replied.  "I’m 
all  soft  now.” 

They  swept  off  together  down  the  ride. 

" Your  beast  pulls,”  he  said. 

"’Wa-ant  him  to.  Gi-gives  me  some- 
thing to  think  of.  How’ve  you  been?” 
she  panted.  " I wish  chemists’  shops 
hadn’t  red  lights.” 

" Have  ' you  slipped  out  and  bought 
some,  then?” 

"You  don’t  know  Nursey.  Eh,  but 
it’s  good  to  be  on  a horse  again!  This 
chap  cost  me  two  hundred.” 

" Then  you’ve  been  swindled,”  said 
Conroy. 

"I  know  it,  but  it’s  no  odds.  I must 
go  back  to  Toots  and  send  him  away. 
He’s  neglecting  his  work  for  me.” 

She  swung  her  heavy-topped  animal 
on  his  none  too  sound  hocks.  " ’Sentence 
come,  lad?” 

"Yes.  But  I’m  not  minding  it  so 
much  this  time.” 

"Waterloo,  then — and  God  help  us!” 
She  thundered  back  to  the  little  frock - 
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coated  figure  that  waited  faithfully  near 
the  gate. 

Conroy  felt  the  spring  sun  on  his 
shoulders  and  trotted  home.  That  even- 
ing he  went  out  with  a man  in  a pair 
oar,  and  was  rowed  to  a standstill.  But 
the  other  man  owned  he  could  not  have 
kept  the  pace  three  minutes  longer. 

He  carried  his  bag  all  down  Number 
3 platform  at  Waterloo  and  hove  it  with 
one  hand  into  the  rack. 

"Well  done!”  said  Nurse  Blaber,  in 
the  corridor.  " We’ve  improved,  too.” 

Dr.  Gilbert  and  an  older  man  came 
out  of  the  next  compartment. 

"Hallo!”  said  Gilbert.  "Why  haven’t 
you  been  to  see  me,  Mr.  Conroy?  Come 
under  the  lamp.  Take  off  your  hat. 
No — no,  sit,  you  young  giant.  Ve-ry 
good.  Look  here  a minute,  Johnnie.” 

A little,  round-bellied,  hawk-faced  per- 
son glared  at  him. 

" Gilbert  was  right  about  the  beauty 
of  the  beast,”  he  muttered.  " D’you  keep 
it  in  your  glove  now?”  he  went  on,  and 
punched  Conroy  in  the  short  ribs. 

" No,”  said  Conroy,  meekly,  but  with- 
out coughing.  " Nowhere — on  my  honor! 
I’ve  chucked  it  for  good.” 

" Wait  till  you  are  a sound  man  before 
you  say  that,  Mr.  Conroy.”  Sir  John 
Chartres  stumped  out,  saying  to  Gilbert 
in  the  corridor:  "It’s  all  very  fine,  but 
the  question  is,  1 Shall  I or  we  Sir  Pan- 
darus  of  Troy  become,’  eh  ? We’re 
bound  to  think  of  the  children.” 

"Have  you  been  vetted?”  said  Miss 
Henschil,  a few  minutes  after  the  train 
started.  " May  I sit  with  you  ? I — I don’t 
trust  myself  yet.  I can’t  give  up  as 
easily  as  you  can,  seemingly.” 

" Can’t  you  ? I never  saw  any  one  so 
improved  in  a month.” 

"Look  here!”  She  reached  across  to 
the  rack,  single-handed  lifted  Conroy’s 
hag,  and  held  it  at  arm’s-length. 

" I counted  ten  slowly.  And  I didn’t 
think  of  hours  or  minutes,”  she  boasted. 

" Don’t  remind  me,”  he  cried. 

"Ah!  Now  I’ve  reminded  myself.  I 
wish  I hadn’t.  Do  you  think  it  ’ll  be 
less  for  us  to-night?” 

" Oh,  don’t.”  The  smell  of  the  car- 
riage had  brought  all  his  last  trip  back 
to  him,  and  Conroy  moved  uneasily. 

" I’m  sorry.  I’ve  brought  some 


games,”  she  went  on.  "Draughts  and 
cards — but  they  all  mean  counting.  I 
wish  I’d  brought  chess — but  I can’t  play 
chess.  What  can  we  do?  Talk  about 
something.” 

"Well,  how’s  Toots,  to  begin  with?” 
said  Conroy. 

" Why  ? Did  you  see  him  on  the  plat- 
form ?” 

" No.  Was  he  there  ? I didn’t  notice.” 

" Oh  yes.  He  doesn’t  understand. 
He’s  desperately  jealous.  I told  him  it 
didn’t  matter.  Will  you  please  let  me 
bold  your  hand?  I believe  I’m  begin- 
ning to  get  the  chill.” 

"Toots  ought  to  envy  me,”  said  Con- 
roy. 

"He  does.  He  paid  you  a high  com- 
pliment the  other  night.  He’s  taken  to 
calling  again — in  spite  of  all  they  say.” 

Conroy  inclined  his  head.  He  felt 
cold,  and  knew  surely  he  would  be  colder. 

"He  said,”  she  yawned  ("Beg  your 
pardon).  He  said  he  couldn’t  see  how 
I could  help  falling  in  love  with  a man 
like  you ; and  he  called  himself  a damned 
little  rat,  and  he  beat  his  head  on  the 
piano  last  night.” 

"The  piano?  You  play,  then?” 

" Only  to  him.  He  thinks  the  world 
of  my  accomplishments.  Then  I told  him 
I wouldn’t  have  you  if  you  were  the  last 
man  on  earth  instead  of  only  the  best- 
looking — not  with  a million  in  each 
stocking.” 

" No.  Not  with  a million  in  each 
stocking,”  said  Conroy,  vehemently. 
"Isn’t  that  odd?” 

" I suppose  so — to  any  one  who  doesn’t 
know.  Well,  where  was  I?  Oh,  George 
as  good  as  told  me  I was  deceiving  him, 
and  he  wanted  to  go  away  without  saying 
good-night.  He  hates  standing  a-tiptoe, 
but — he  must,  if  I won’t  sit  down.” 

Conroy  would  have  smiled,  but  the 
chill  that  foreran  the  coming  of  the  Lier- 
in-Wait  was  upon  him,  and  his  hand 
closed  warningly  on  hers. 

" And — and  so — ” she  was  trying  to 
say,  when  her  hour  also  overtook  her, 
leaving  alive  only  the  fear-dilated  eyes 
that  turned  to  Conroy.  Hand  froze  on 
hand,  and  the  body  with  it  as  they 
waited  for  the  horror  in  the  blackness 
that  heralded  it.  Yet  through  the  worst 
Conroy  saw,  at  an  uncountable  distance, 
one  minute  glint  of  light  in  his  night. 
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Thither  would  be  go  and  escape  the 
fear,  and  behold,  that  light  was  the  light 
in  the  watch-tower  of  her  eyes,  where 
her  locked  soul  signaled  to  his  soul: 
“Look  at  me!” 

In  time,  from  him  and  from  her,  the 
Thing  sheered  aside,  that  each  soul  might 
step  down  and  resume  its  own  concerns. 
He  thought  confusedly  of  people  on  the 
skirts  of  a thunder-storm,  withdrawing 
from  windows,  where  the  tom  night  is, 
to  their  known  and  furnished  beds.  Then 
he  dozed,  till  in  some  drowsy  turn  his 
hand  fell  from  her  warmed  hand. 

“ That’s  all.  The  Faces  haven’t  come,” 
he  heard  her  say.  “All,  thank  God!  I 
don’t  even  feel  I need  what  Nureey 
promised  me.  Do  you?” 

“No.”  He  rubbed  his  eyes.  “But 
don’t  make  too  sure.” 

“Certainly  not.  We  shall  have  to  try 
again  next  month.  I’m  afraid  it  will  be 
an  awful  nuisance  for  you.” 

“Not  to  me,  I assure  you,”  said  Con- 
roy, and  they  leaned  back  and  laughed 
at  the  flatness  of  the  words,  after  the 
hells  through  which  they  had  just  risen. 

“And  now,”  she  said,  strict  eyes  on 
Conroy,  “why  wouldn’t  you  take  me — 
not  with  a million  in  each  stocking?” 

“ I don’t  know.  That’s  what  I’ve  been 
puzzling  over.” 

“So  have  I.  We’re  as  handsome  a 
couple  as  Fve  ever  seen.  Are  you  well 
off,  lad?” 

“ They  call  me  so,”  said  Conroy, 
smiling. 

“That’s  North  country.”  She  laughed 
again.  “Setting  aside  my  good  looks 
and  yours,  I’ve  four  thousand  a year  of 
my  own,  and  the  rents  should  make  it 
six.  That’s  a match  some  old  cats  would 
lap  tea  all  night  to  fettle  up.” 

“It  is.  Lucky  Toots!”  said  Conroy. 

“Aye,”  she  answered,  “he’ll  be  the 
luckiest  lad  in  London  if  I win  through. 
Who’s  yours?” 

“ No ! No  one,  dear.  I’ve  been  in  hell 
for  years.  I only  want  to  get  out  and 
be  alive  and — so  on.  Isn’t  that  reason 
enough  ?” 

“ Maybe  for  a man.  But  I never 
minded  things  much  till  George  came. 
I was  all  stu-upid-like.” 

“ So  was  I,  but  now  I think  I can  live. 
It  ought  to  be  less  next  month,  oughtn’t 
it?”  he  said. 


“I  hope  so.  Ye-es.  There’s  nothing 
much  for  a maid  except  to  be  married, 
and  I ask  no  more.  Whoever  yours  is, 
when  you’ve  found  her,  she  shall  have  a 
wedding  present  from  Mrs.  George  Skin- 
ner that — •” 

“But  she  wouldn’t  understand  it  any 
more  than  your  Toots.” 

“He  doesn’t  matter — except  to  me. 
I can’t  keep  my  eyes  open,  thank  God! 
Good-night,  lad.” 

Conroy  followed  her  with  his  eyes. 
Beauty  there  was,  grace  there  was, 
strength  there  was,  and  enough  of  the 
rest  to  drive  better  men  than  George 
Skinner  to  beat  their  heads  on  piano- 
tops — but  for  the  new-found  life  of  him 
Conroy  could  not  feel  one  flutter  of  in- 
stinct or  emotion  that  turned  to  herward. 
He  put  up  his  feet  and  fell  asleep, 
dreaming  of  a joyous,  normal  world  re- 
covered— with  interest  on  arrears.  There 
were  many  things  in  it,  but  no  one  face 
of  any  one  woman. 

Thrice  afterward  they  took  the  same 
train,  and  each  time  their  trouble  shrank 
and  weakened.  Miss  Henschil  talked  of 
Toots,  his  multiplied  calls,  the  things  he 
had  said  to  his  sisters,  the  much  worse 
things  his  sisters  had  replied;  of  the  late 
(he  seemed  very  dead  to  them)  M.  Naj- 
dol’s  gifts  for  the  soul-weary;  of  shop- 
ping, of  house  rents,  and  the  cost  of  real- 
ly artistic  furniture  and  linen. 

Conroy  explained  the  exercises  in 
which  he  delighted — mighty  labors  of 
play  undertaken  against  other  mighty 
men,  till  he  sweated,  and,  having  bathed, 
slept.  He  had  visited  his  mother,  too, 
in  Hereford,  and  he  talked  something  of 
her  and  the  home-life,  which  his  body, 
cut  out  of  all  clean  life  for  five  years, 
innocently  and  deeply  enjoyed.  Nurse 
Blaber  was  a little  interested  in  Conroy’s 
mother,  but,  as  a rule,  she  smoked  her 
cigarette  and  read  her  paper-backed 
novels  in  her  own  compartment. 

On  their  last  trip  she  volunteered  to 
sit  with  them,  and  buried  herself  in  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth  while  they 
whispered  together.  On  that  occasion 
(it  was  near  Salisbury),  at  two  in  the 
morning,  when  the  Lier-in-Wait  brushed 
them  with  his  wing,  it  meant  no  more 
than  that  they  should  cease  talk  for  the 
instant,  and  for  the  instant  hold  hands, 
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as  even  utter  strangers  on  the  deep  may 
do  when  their  ship  rolls  underfoot. 

“But  still,”  said  Nurse  Blaber,  not 
looking  up,  “I  think  your  Mr.  Skinner 
might  feel  jealous  of  all  this.” 

“ It  would  be  difficult  to  explain,”  said 
Conroy. 

“ Then  you’d  better  not  be  at  my  wed- 
ding,” Miss  Henschil  laughed. 

“After  all  we’ve  gone  through!  But 
I suppose  you  ought  to  leave  me  out.  Is 
the  day  fixed?”  he  cried. 

“ Twenty  - second  of  September  — in 
spite  of  both  his  sisters.  I can  risk  it 
now.”  Her  face  was  glorious  as  she 
flushed. 

“ My  dear  chap !”  He  shook  hands 
unreservedly,  and  she  gave  back  his  grip 
without  flinching.  “ I can’t  tell  you  how 
pleased  I am!” 

“ Gracious  heavens !”  said  Nurse  Bla- 
ber, in  a new  voice.  “ Oh,  I beg  your 
pardons.  1 forgot  I wasn’t  paid  to  be 
surprised.” 

“ What  at  ? Oh — I see !”  Miss  Henschil 
explained  to  Conroy.  “ She  expected  you 
were  going  to  kiss  me,  or  I was  going  to 
kiss  you,  or  something.” 

“ After  all  you’ve  gone  through,  as 
Mr.  Conroy  said.” 

“ But  I couldn't,  could  you  ?”  said 
Miss  Henschil,  with  a disgust  as  frank 
as  that  on  Conroy’s  face.  “It  would  be 
horrible — horrible!  And  yet,  of  course, 
you’re  wonderfully  handsome.  How 
d’you  account  for  it,  Nursey?” 

Nurse  Blaber  shook  her  head.  “I  was 
hired  to  cure  you  of  a habit,  dear.  When 
you’re  cured  I shall  go  on  to  the  next 
case — that  senile-decay  one  at  Bourne- 
mouth I told  you  about.” 

“ And  I shall  be  left  alone  with  George! 
But  suppose  it  isn’t  cured,”  said  Miss 
Henschil,  of  a sudden.  “ Suppose  it 
comes  back  again?  What  can  I do?  I 
can’t  send  for  him  in  this  way  when  I’m 
a married  woman!”  She  pointed  like 
an  infant. 

“ I’d  come,  of  course,”  Conroy  an- 
swered. “ But,  seriously,  that  is  a con- 
sideration.” 

They  looked  at  each  other,  alarmed  and 
anxious,  and  then  toward  Nurse  Blaber, 
who  closed  her  book,  marked  the  place, 
and  turned  to  face  them. 

“ Have  you  ever  talked  to  your  mother 
as  you  have  to  me,  child?”  she  said. 


“ No.  I might  have  spoken  to  dad — but 
mother’s  different.  What  d’you  mean?” 

“ And  you’ve  never  talked  to  your 
mother,  either,  Mr.  Conroy?” 

“ Not  till  I took  Najdolene.  Then  I 
told  her  it  was  my  heart.  There’s  no 
need  to  say  anything,  now  that  I’m 
practically  over  it,  is  there  ?” 

“ Not  if  it  doesn’t  come  hack,  but — ” she 
beckoned  with  a stumpy,  triumphant  fin- 
ger that  drew  their  heads  close  together. 

“You  know  I always  go  in  and  read 
a chapter  to  mother  at  tea,  child.” 

“I  know  you  do.  You’re  an  angel.” 
Miss  Henschil  patted  the  blue  shoulder 
next  her.  “ Mother’s  Church  of  England 
now,”  she  explained.  “But  she’ll  have 
her  Bible  with  her  pikelets  at  tea  every 
night  like  the  Skinners.” 

“It  was  Naaman  and  Gehazi  last 
Tuesday  that  gave  me  a clue.  I said  I’d 
never  seen  a case  of  leprosy,  and  your 
mother  said  she’d  seen  too  many.” 

“Where?  She  never  told  me,”  Miss 
Henschil  began. 

“A  few  months  before  you  were  bom 
— on  her  trip  to  Australia  at  Mola  or 
Molo  something  or  other.  It  took  me 
three  evenings  to  get  it  all  out.” 

“ Aye — mother’s  suspicious  of  ques- 
tions,” said  Miss  Henschil  to  Conroy. 
“ She’ll  lock  the  door  of  every  room  she’s 
in,  if  it’s  but  for  five  minutes.  She  was 
a Tackberry  from  Jarrow  way,  yo’  see.” 

“ She  described  your  men  to  the  life — 
men  with  faces  all  eaten  away,  staring 
at  her  over  the  fence  of  a lepers’  hospital 
in  this  Molo  Island.  They  begged  from 
her,  and  she  ran,  she  told  me,  all  down 
the  street,  back  to  the  pier.  One  touched 
her  and  she  nearly  fainted.  She’s 
ashamed  of  that  still.” 

“ My  men  ? The  sand  and  the  fences  ?” 
Miss  Henschil  muttered. 

“Yes.  You  know  how  tidy  she  is  and 
how  she  hates  wind.  She  remembered 
that  the  fences  were  broken — she  remem- 
bered the  wind  blowing.  Sand — sun — 
salt  wind — fences — faces — I got  it  all  out 
of  her,  bit  by  bit.  You  don’t  know  what 
I know!  And  it  all  happened  three  or 
four  months  before  you  were  bom. 
There!”  Nurse  Blaber  slapped  her  knee 
with  her  little  hand  triumphantly. 

“Would  that  account  for  it?”  Miss 
Henschil  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

“Absolutely.  I don’t  care  who  you 
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ask  I You  never  imagined  the  thing.  It 
was  laid  on  you.  It  happened  on  earth 
to  you!  Quick,  Mr.  Conroy.  She’s  too 
heavy  for  me!  I’ll  get  the  flask.” 

Miss  Henschil  leaned  forward  and  col- 
lapsed, as  Conroy  told  her  afterward,  like 
a factory  chimney.  She  came  out  of  her 
swoon  with  teeth  that  chattered  on  the 
cup’s  edge. 

“No — no,”  she  said,  gulping.  “It’s 
not  hysterics.  Yo’  see,  I’ve  no  call  to 
hev  ’em  any  more.  No  call — no  reason 
whatever,  God  be  praised ! Can’t  yo’  feel 
I’m  a right  woman  now  ?” 

“Stop  hugging  me!”  said  Nurse 
Blaber.  “ You  don’t  know  your  strength. 
Finish  the  brandy  and  water.  It’s  per- 
fectly reasonable,  and  I’ll  lay  long  odds 
Mr.  Conroy’s  case  is  something  of  the 
same.  I’ve  been  thinking — ” 

“ I wonder — ” said  Conroy,  and  pushed 
the  girl  back  as  she  swayed  again. 

Nurse  Blaber  smoothed  her  linty  hair. 
“Yes.  Your  trouble,  or  something  like 
it,  happened  somewhere  on  earth  or  sea  to 
the  mother  who  bore  you.  Ask  her,  child, 
ask  her  and  be  done  with  it  once  for  all.” 

“ I will,”  said  Conroy.  . . . “ There 
ought  to  be — ” He  opened  his  bag  and 
hunted  breathlessly. 

“Bless  you!  Oh,  God  bless  you, 
Nursey !”  Miss  Henschil  was  sobbing. 
“You  don’t  know  what  this  means  to  me. 
It  takes  it  all  off — from  the  beginning.” 

“But  doesn’t  it  make  any  difference 
to  you  now?”  the  nurse  asked,  curiously. 
“Now  that  you’re  rightfully  a woman?” 

Conroy,  busy  with  his  bag,  had  not 
heard.  Miss  Henschil  stared  across,  and 
her  beauty,  freed  from  the  shadow  of  any 
fear,  blazed  up  within  her.  “ I see  what 
you  mean,”  she  said.  “But  it  hasn’t 
changed  anything.  I want  Toots.  He 
has  never  been  out  of  his  mind  in  his 
life — except  over  silly  me.” 

“It’s  all  right,”  said  Conroy,  stooping 
under  the  lamp,  Bradshaw  in  hand.  “If 
I change  at  Templecombe — for  Bristol — 
(Bristol-Hereford — yes)  I can  be  with 
mother  for  breakfast  in  her  room  and 
find  out.” 

“ Quick,  then,”  said  Nurse  Blaber. 
“ We’ve  passed  Gillingham  quite  a while. 
You’d  better  take  some  of  our  sand- 
wiches.” She  went  out  to  get  them. 
Conroy  and  Miss  Henschil  shook  hands 
again,  and  would  have  danced,  but  there 


is  no  room  for  giants  in  a Southwestern 
compartment. 

“ Good-by,  good  luck,  lad.  Eh,  but 
you’ve  changed  already — like  me.  Send 
a wire  to  the  hotel  a3  soon  as  you’re 
sure,”  said  Miss  Henschil.  “ What  should 
I have  done  without  you  ?” 

“ Or  I ?”  said  Conroy.  “ But  it’s 
Nurse  that’s  saving  us,  really.” 

“ Then  thank  her,”  said  Miss  Henschil, 
looking  straight  at  him.  “ Yes,  I would. 
She’d  like  it.” 

When  Nurse  Blaber  came  back  after 
the  parting  at  Templecombe,  her  nose  and 
her  eyelids  were  red,  but,  for  all  that,  her 
face  reflected  a great  light  even  while  she 
sniffed  over  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Miss  Henschil,  deep  in  a house- 
furnisher’s  catalogue,  did  not  speak  for 
twenty  minutes.  Then  she  said,  between 
adding  totals  of  best,  guest,  and  servants’ 
sheets,  “But  why  should  our  times  have 
been  the  same,  Nursey?” 

“Because  a child  is  bom  somewhere 
every  second  of  the  clock,”  Nurse  Blaber 
answered.  “And,  besides  that,  you  prob- 
ably set  each  other  off  by  talking  and 
thinking  about  it.  You  shouldn’t,  you 
know.” 

“ Aye,  but  you’ve  never  been  in  Hell,” 
said  Miss  Henschil. 

The  telegram,  handed  in  at  Hereford 
at  12.46  and  delivered  to  Miss  Henschil 
on  the  beach  of  a certain  village  at  2.07, 
ran  thus:  “Absolutely  confirmed.  She 
says  she  remembers  hearing  noise  of  ac- 
cident in  engine-room  returning  from 
India  eighty-five.” 

“He  means  the  year,  not  the  ther- 
mometer,” said  Nurse  Blaber,  throwing 
pebbles  at  the  cold  sea. 

“And  two  men  scalded , thus  explain- 
ing my  hoots!”  (“The  idea  of  telling  me 
that!”)  “Subsequently  silly  clergyman 
passenger  ran  up  behind  her  calling  for 
joke,  * Friend,  all  is  lost / thus  accoun  ting 
very  words!” 

Nurse  Blaber  purred  audibly. 

“She  says  only  remembers  being  upset 
minute  or  two.  Unspeakable  relief.  Best 
love  Nursey,  who  is  a jewel.  Oet  out  of 
her  what  she  would  like  best.”  “ Oh,  I 
oughtn’t  to  have  read  that,”  said  Miss 
Henschil. 

“ It  doesn’t  matter.  I don’t  want  any- 
thing,” said  Nurse  Blaber.  “ and  if  I did 
I shouldn’t  get  it.” 
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A Bermudan  Sojourn 

BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS 


BETWEEN  the  wish  to  share  the 
i beauty  of  Bermuda  with  every  one 
else  and  the  wish  to  keep  it  all 
to  oneself,  it  is  difficult  to  write  frank- 
ly of  the  islands  which  the  Spaniards 
called  after  their  discoverer  Bermudez, 
and  the  Shakespearian  English  tried  to 
call  after  him  when  they  said  Ber- 
moothes.  One’s  greed  is  stimulated,  to- 
gether with  one’s  generosity,  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  more  beauty  to  the  square 
foot  in  Bermuda  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  If  one  could  sell  its  beauty 
by  the  square  foot  to  rich  Americans,  as 
I am  afraid  some  Bermudans  would  like 
to  do,  one  would  easily  end  a millionaire; 
if  one  gave  it  away  to  poor  Americans, 
as  I should  like  to  do,  since  it  is  not  mine 
to  give,  one’s  merit  would  be  inestimable. 

In  order  to  imagine  its  loveliness  you 
must  think  of  several  islands  cradled 
among  rainbows,  mostly  one  long,  curv- 
ing island,  and  a dozen  islets  of  different 
shapes,  covered  with  gray  junipers  (called 
cedars  for  convenience’  sake),  and  at 
one  end  of  the  longest  island  a most 
beautiful  little  white  city,  and  at  the 
other  an  older  city,  but  beautiful  too, 
with  houses  of  Italian  or  Spanish- 
American  fancy  in  saffron,  pink,  and 
pale  blue;  and,  everywhere,  snow-white 
roofs.  One  of  these  towns  is  Hamilton, 
and  the  other  St.  George’s,  and  round 
about  beyond  and  between  them  are 
white-walled  and  white-roofed  parishes, 
with  their  churches;  and  farms,  with 
white-walled  and  white-roofed  cottages, 
and  waving  with  bananas  and  bamboos 
and  Easter  - lilies  and  onions.  Unroll 
ribbons  of  white  roads  from  point  to 
point,  up  and  down  the  little  heights, 
which,  because  of  the  fairy  scale,  form  a 
nobly  mountainous  landscape,  and  have 
lagoons  of  salt  water  iridescently  dream- 
ing among  them,  and  orange  and  purple 
seas  bathing  the  brown  cliffs  and  yellow 
sands:  then  you  will  have  some  image 
of  Bermuda,  which  grows  lovelier  with 


closer  knowledge,  day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  as  long  as  you  are  allowed 
to  look  on  it. 

I used  to  recall  Italy  there,  but  for 
beauty  Italy  is  nowhere  beside  Ber- 
muda, and  has  only  the  advantage  of 
being  historical.  There  is  no  history 
of  Bermuda  earlier  than  1610,  the  pigs 
left  there  by  the  Spanish  discoverer 
having  run  wild  and  lost  the  power  of 
intelligible  speech  when  Sir  George 
Somers  went  ashore  at  St.  George’s  and 
took  possession  of  the  islands  fo*  the 
English  crown.  Then  for  fifty  years  or 
so  a kind  of  blood-stained  opera  bouffe 
followed.  Sir  George  himself  beginning 
it  by  putting  to  death  a gentleman  of 
his  command  for  gross  impertinence,  but, 
because  he  was*  a gentleman,  having  him 
shot  instead  of  hanged.  When  the  first 
colony  was  sent  out  by  the  Company  of 
Adventurers  to  whom  the  islands  had 
been  made  over  by  the  sovereign,  they 
remained  under  the  rule  of  a carpenter, 
till  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  went 
back  to  England.  He  was  a man  of 
great  good  sense,  and  ruled  wisely,  but 
so  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  six  gov- 
ernors he  left  in  his  stead,  who  were  to 
rule  each  a month,  one  after  another. 
Three  of  them  fitted  out  a sail-boat  and 
started  on  a buccaneering  cruise  to  the 
Spanish  West  Indies;  and  so  dropped 
out  of  Bermudan  history.  The  three 
governors  left  at  home  had  their  monthly 
turns  of  ruling  till  a gentleman  named 
Tucker,  somewhat  experienced  in  colonial 
government  in  Virginia,  came  out  from 
Bristol  and  began  ruling  Bermuda.  He 
put  several  people  to  death  for  back- 
talk  and  insubordination,  and  reigned  in 
great  force;  but  it  was  not  he  alone  who 
discouraged  immigration  under  the  Ad- 
venturers. The  first  English  comers  had 
the  ill  luck  to  find  a very  large  lump  of 
ambergris,  and  the  Adventurers  expected 
them  to  find  more;  when  they  failed, 
the  Adventurers  let  the  colony  turn 
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its  attention  to  agriculture.  It  then 
began  in  a mild  way  to  prosper,  Tucker 
the  Terrible  being  gone,  and  lapsed  into 
storyless  peace  and  comfort.  This  and 
much  more  you  may  read  in  the  very 
amusing  book  attributed  to  Captain 
John  Smith,  and  believe  as  little  as 
you  like ; his  bow  was  always  rather 
long,  and  drama  followed  him  wherever 
he  went,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  personally  invited  it  to  Bermuda. 
(The  fact  that  the  Bermudan  legislature 
is  the  oldest  legislature  in  the  New 
World  may  be  set  off  against  much  scan- 
dalous fable  in  his  book.)  In  the  begin- 
ning of  our  revolt  against  Great  Britain, 
our  fellow-colonists  sent  us  some  gun- 
powder, but  during  our  Civil  War  they 
fostered  the  enterprise  of  blockade- 
running, which  flourished  so  greatly  that 
some  of  them  made  fortunes.  Since  then 
they  have  lived  in  the  greatest  amity 
with  us,  and  they  are  a people  of  such 
civility  and  hospitality  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  wish,  much  less  to  do  them,  harm. 

A good  half  of  the  Bermudans  are  col- 
ored, for  people  began  very  soon  to  feel 
the  need  of  negro  slaves  in  Bermuda,  and 
the  negroes,  though  long  since  free,  still 
do  nearly  all  the  hard  work.  Of  late, 
indeed,  a largish  number  of  Portuguese 
have  come  in  from  the  Azores,  and  taken 
up  farms,  which  they  till,  men,  women, 
and  children.  Most  of  them  are  Cath- 
olics, of  course,  but  some  are,  for  reasons 
of  their  own,  which  I did  not  seek  to 
fathom.  Seventh -day  Baptists,  pious, 
quiet  folk,  as,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the 
Catholics  are.  The  colored  people  do 
not  like  their  letting  their  women  and 
children  work  in  the  fields,  and  they 
think  they  are  not  very  neat;  but  your 
Bermudan  negroes  are  very  particular, 
and  they  hold  themselves  aloof  in  their 
superiority,  not  only  from  the  Portuguese, 
but  from  the  Jamaican  negroes  who  at 
one  time  came  in.  They  are  excellent 
and  diligent  mechanics,  and  are  not 
driven  to  the  outcast  occupations  as  they 
are  with  us,  but  practise  all  the  handi- 
crafts. I have  no  fault  to  find  with  them 
except  that  they  do  not  sing.  I suppose 
they  sing  hymns,  but  I mean  secular 
songs;  Bermuda  is  almost  as  unsung  as 
it  is  unstoried.  Sometimes  I heard  the 
colored  cohorts  of  the  Salvation  Army 
tuning  their  mellow  throats,  but  only 


once  during  our  three  months  of  last 
winter  did  I hear  any  outdoor  singing 
in  an  air  which  invited  melody  as  witch- 
ingly  as  the  air  of  Naples.  That  once, 
four  colored  maids  and  men  came  down 
our  street  abreast,  moving  with  a dancing 
step  to  a measure  that  would  have  lured 
the  redbird  from  his  tree  if  it  had  been 
daylight.  I am  afraid  it  would  not  have 
been  thought  respectable  by  other  colored 
Bermudans,  who  wish  to  be  respectable 
above  everything,  and  go  to  church  in  the 
most  decorous  hats  and  gowns.  All  the 
grown  people  wear  shoes,  and  I do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a rag  among  them,  young  or 
old.  They  must  be  poor,  many  of  them, 
but  not  one  of  them  shows  the  poverty 
which  strikes  you  with  the  squalor  of  its 
tatters,  its  filth,  its  aggressive  misery, 
when  you  get  home. 

The  two  most  beautiful  buildings  in 
Hamilton,  where  none  of  the  buildings 
are  ugly,  are  the  cathedral,  designed  by 
an  eminent  Scotch  architect,  and  the 
opera-house,  built  by  the  Bermudan 
negroes,  with  labor  and  material  which 
they  gave  without  cost,  and  fashioned 
after  the  plans  of  a colored  carpenter 
and  mason.  The  cathedral  is  very  good 
modem  Gothic,  but  the  opera-house 
is  like  a bit  of  sixteenth-century  Rome, 
the  unplastered  coral  rock  showing  like 
travertine,  grayish  yellow,  and  endear- 
ingly soft  to  the  eye.  The  carpenter  and 
mason  had  read  some  books  about  Greek 
and  Roman  architecture,  but  he  had 
never  been  off  his  island,  and  he  had  felt 
that  beauty  tenderly  and  delicately  out 
with  his  hand  and  heart,  so  that  it  was 
a pleasure  to  look  at  it.  If  Bermuda 
negroes  do  not  sing,  that  opera-house 
sings  for  them,  and  takes  the  soul  with 
“ ditties  of  no  tone.”  It  was  my  privilege 
to  pass  it  once  or  twice  a day,  and  I 
should  feel  myself  much  richer  than  I 
am  if  I could  pass  it  as  often  in  New 
York;  I would  give  many  sky-scrapers 
for  the  privilege. 

We  had  meant  from  the  first  to  keep 
house  in  Bermuda,  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  find  a house,  and  we  were  fittingly 
grateful  when  we  did  find  it,  standing 
in  a grove  of  tall  junipers,  with  red- 
birds  in  them  and  on  the  grass  under 
them.  A pretty  garden  sloped  up  behind 
the  clean,  cool,  spacious  little  house,  and 
the  violets,  shell-roses,  passion-flowers, 
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geraniums,  hibiscus,  and  narcissus  bloom- 
ed there  from  January  to  April,  and 
I dare  say  are  blooming  there  now.  From 
time  to  time  there  was  a show  of  cold; 
but  what  is  the  cold  of  a land  where 
there  has  never  been  frost,  and  only  a few 
flakes  of  snow  in  a generation?  It  is  a 
chill  which  follows  the  cabled  news  of  a 
blizzard  in  New  York,  and  is  like  that 
of  a coolish  November  day.  Outdoors, 
if  you  are  driving  along  the  northern 
coasts,  you  will  feel  it  sharply,  but  if 
you  are  walking  it  adds  just  the  right 
spur  to  your  going.  Indoors,  where  we 
had  no  fireplace  except  in  the  kitchen, 
an  oil-heater  made  the  room  too  hot  in 
half  an  hour.  This  heater  could  be  con- 
veniently carried  from  place  to  place,  but 
I would  not  choose  even  a Bermudan 
house  without  a hearth;  one  likes  an  in- 
doors image  of  winter  in  February  and 
March  when  a blizzard  is  cabled  from 
New  York.  Outdoors,  we  had  in  those 
months  a charming  image  of  autumn 
in  the  reddening  foliage  of  the  fiddle- 
wood,  an  Australian  tree  which  abounds 
in  Bermuda,  and  remembers  with  affect- 
ing sentiment  in  its  exile  the  autumn  of 
its  antipodean  home,  which  comes  in  our 
springtime.  Mixed  everywhere  with  the 
gray  junipers,  it  gave  the  low  hillsides 
an  effect  of  the  Vermont  October;  and 
just  as  its  leaves  were  reddest  the  Pride- 
of-India-tree  began  to  break  into  leaf 
and  flower  and  take  the  sense  with  its 
honeyed  sweet. 

The  streets  of  Hamilton,  not  less  than 
the  highroads  of  Bermuda,  are  as  clean 
and  smooth  as  most  American  floors, 
and  in  that  tiny  country,  where  the 
taxes  are  so  light,  they  can  afford  to 
have  them  so,  for  nothing  is  stolen  in 
the  administration.  The  roads  lead  every- 
where, and  in  the  extent  of  the  islands, 
some  eighteen  miles  at  the  farthest,  one 
may  drive  a hundred.  There  are  soft 
country  roads,  besides  the  hard  high- 
ways (they  get  very  hard,  and  almost 
as  glare  as  ice),  where  one  may  wander 
indefinitely,  and  change  the  scene  from 
land  to  sea  and  back  at  every  turn. 
Nearly  everywhere  the  way  is  bordered 
with  oleanders,  which  were  beginning  to 
blossom  when  we  left  them  in  earliest 
April,  and  in  June  would  be  a mass  of 
bloom.  Right  and  left  open  the  gardened 
fields  of  lilies  and  onions,  and  the  tall 


patches  of  bananas  showing  like  bulkier 
com,  with  their  broad  leaf-blades  slit  by 
the  ever- blowing  breeze.  Woodland  there 
is  aplenty,  and  at  times  swampland,  with 
its  luxuriant  amphibious  growths,  which 
the  close  - farming  industry  is  push- 
ing out,  acre  by  acre,  and  planting 
lettuce,  parsley,  celery,  and  artichokes. 
These  crops  have  their  seasons,  some  of 
them,  and  some  of  them  have  all  the 
seasons,  especially  the  parsley  and  let- 
tuce, which  are  loaded  by  thousands  of 
boxes  on  every  steamer  for  New  York. 
The  whitewashed  coral  cottages  of  the 
negro  and  Portuguese  farmers  light  the 
landscape  at  every  turn,  apart  or  clus- 
tering into  friendly  hamlets.  If  the 
Portuguese  are  the  best  farmers,  not  be- 
cause they  know  better,  but  because 
they  work  harder,  I am  far  from  blaming 
the  negroes  for  not  working  so  hard. 
One  of  them  whom  I asked  if  weeding 
onions  was  not  rather  back-breaking  toil, 
said:  “Oh  no.  You  weed  awhile,  and 
then  you  raise  up  and  chat;  and  the 
time  passes."  I often  saw  the  time 
passing  on  those  terms,  and  I thought 
it  charming;  I am  no  believer  in  the 
gospel  of  work  beyond  that  which  brings 
a living;  and  I think  the  negro  who  is 
satisfied  with  enough  is  wiser  than  the 
Portuguese  who  enslaves  himself  and  his 
family  mainly  for  the  behoof  of  the 
middleman,  and  saves  against  the  rainy 
day  which  may  never  come. 

The  literal  rainy  day  seems  to  come 
seldomer  and  seldomer  in  Bermuda.  The 
last  two  years  have  been  years  of  almost 
unbroken  drought,  just  when  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  plumbing  has  doubled 
the  demand  for  water.  There  is  not  a 
spring  or  a stream  on  the  islands;  a few 
wells  supply  a brackish  water  which  the 
cattle  will  drink ; but  the  water  for  house- 
hold uses  comes  entirely  from  the  roofs 
and  the  hillside  watershed  drained  into  the 
large  tanks  or  cisterns  which  every  house 
is  equipped  with.  Formerly,  when  it 
rained  a little  every  day  in  Bermuda, 
this  was  enough,  but  now  it  is  by  no 
means  enough,  and  the  rich  have  to 
buy  water  from  the  poor,  who  have  no 
bath-rooms  and  do  not  wash  so  much. 
It  does  not  rain  every  day  now  in  Ber- 
muda, or  even  every  week,  or  every 
month;  and  last  winter,  after  the  clouds 
had  laboriously  gathered  in  the  South- 
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sces;f>,.«t!il :h?MU\  iu  w*ifll  their  blowing  ? were  always  fifty'/-' 

ever  r hr  ihirMy  r*. »•  *f-f  «t  hiizzn rd  W-mjfti  eotita  a haft*  tbmigh  the  boxes  -we-re 
!*;•  r'l'U/c)  from  Si\\  V «»rk.  and  a wind  rather  larger  than  ours.  hut  they  wore 
H'.-w  from  the  sw  t bea.4j|  aivt i tin*  warfti  the  money.  Other  tiling  were  nol 
evrmng*  fell  ory>t;)i  add  The  field-  Worth  the  mihlm  v.  though  one  had  to  pay 
^>»mehr.m  manage,  and  ( *nvv  i|i>  wUhafe-J  M»<»  >Y\\  York  pnees.  for  them.  The 
'Wop-,  though  they  imvy  haW*  shm'eled  hi  meals  wt  n *♦  nearly  >«  good  as  mnv., 
tig  Oiiunirr.  I ale  only  snyiius  that  tbi.ngh  i I toy  were  »>  doK\  and  sametu/R* 
f hoy  ripened  through  the  lvim*r,  net t only  they  wnv  ifO)  t<<  k:  had,  Yeah  fox  50 
i mi  mi# , lilies,  lot  mee,  paKtry.  a dory,  and  -rau,^.  p.,k.  had  only  on. 

ftrftehokps  arid  haruuv^.  but  $trawhe>rie*  , , .-v?*u  wrtt’  far  It  on 

loo.  which  are ) of  a 'Bmuntiftti  nna  >.»?;• -?,  $Yviur-<Uiy  were  ajM  to  tuol  that  it 
of  lifthit.  ftotl  y«w  their  r<‘.l/li>ninK  I ri’ii  ■ V\  ..  .>.  ||.->  d,.-r.  wil'»  no  v.-fel . 

on  the  eWart  <?r«i.Jel  inno-Hol  «-;<h  the  !•«'•>■!'  U -rf,  r :.,<>!  tno  r to  h*  cr-oh-o. 

rutmorj  ef  ^I'U’.'iiiior  lamls.  tViit'o.':  if  .chiitniVtOh  Or.-wh'  a!>»  Otlh-- 
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fa),  ami  d \v;h.k  wry  good.  buiih  tor  in  Uia*«  ar  Now  Zeolaftd  butter  in 

Well  t-mmirlh  ‘m* t f m ^ mbMvstitigs  aiujf  it  bulk;  you  had your ohuu'o,  at  tir^t  Ju^p*,- 
tv.  ilrfi  iimrtliuatfdy  to  foro-  till  imd  Iben' hvp0.U2.ss.  Thu  bufoP  had 
qUHrfory.  in  0 winjur  ho  like  >nm~  1>H!hw  from  Now  York,  but  tin:  bail 

hum*  *r  did  ifut  «aiTr-  }V>T  pork.  The  lm'tte rr  dsmvd>t;fe  had;  irmhmg  of  Xdw 
ttsh  iiiiubt  be  ap(>r»»[uiutciy  giv«‘V  Ui  tbb  Vvr!toxt*upt  fhu  prt&*.r. 
poor  ’if  tiuHV  I'l'r.fOi?;*-  Ldo  not  kimw jus! ^Kv  flWAmetdeim 

tb<ai.  Wo  n'nwd  with  a <•* m* rr<  * i oyster-  pfiwH  diunid  provmf  ^ m ld»  raoulm  It 
man  to  loom; ■ »j*-  *0010  ov.-nu-  /"uts  up  ?M*»ro  than  t.tj  fmv  things 

lair  ibe  junu'ina/cts  tbro.ii^li  a i-nT.'s^iJ  Pa  w.  and  t lu>  UurrnixUtifs.  wla*  are  nu-vt- 
friood  but  ia  M»r-  end  bo  dm>t*rivml  md  Jy Wnnh:  utWoroptittd  iv*  lv  xm-.jl  ivo.nnv** 
did  not  bring  therm  Th«*  ••nwfwm  r v hum  mod  wlTm;  from  Urn  roc  m tiie  o.w  of 
\w  roHiriHitrtl  for.  w * t T 1 ^ dairy,  vyvrv  imutc  mom  tdom  the  Amur  iron  vi*it*»r*s 
very  m5fkb  urni  only  mm.-  fuiUd  uw  . 1'lv  i * or  •'ujounmrs.  ' Kwn  jn  fhu  <hnpw  where 
w« • udwnt  iwd  upoii  b ruh.i-'i  idw!  vylwdv  Mmy  mvd  to  pay  .priori  t\o«  Pag- 

'siVmvd  wboJly  spur-5,  a mb  bmoy  ; bm  j.  d .dPlyguod*.  'r.Liuy'  now  pay  Atnorjoan  jubovv1. 

thu  miHru  day,  odii^  .up  at  dmm  r o • .pi}!*'  0 if  they  ] > n < i an  Amortmu  tariff 

•fttbloi  to  ;!-*’•  wlioo  it  weut  into  dm-  pot  lybaiHblo  the  hmd  maioihmtnjors  ro  make 
?hVt  brojil.  (a-!..  Wlvvo  Wo  \-Vht  to  pity  I’ortum-  c»  1 1 • j w -i.l  iiO'l  nftjrry  rli.fr 
f or  ip  It,  rmU  t‘*  nrr  AuM'vi.mn  pfio*-:  4;o>ybor-  »o  ^objohM -0.  < HhorwiKt4  Tolu 

•w v!  pivu.r I,  .to-j  v,y  i-  ‘ told  i U\H  It  w>:^.  lud  jun«w  (:m(  our  lirtliori  dn^  1 1 0-  Iht- 

nup.mirtl  bird;  nm]  ti{ion  nnnbtv*  fh tu;b.  j»«rin.  Wo  Awana  upbn. 

au-.'i-  wi;  uriv  ioo!(\  iViim«4  o-o  oadly  tbopi  bv  du  { li-o.  aid.  lUrt'j-  Hirms  a 
timi  it  MtltiJif  bf.iVo  !>♦  ( o :»  .-oopatr'of  H ' . b-  ;'  i.-o  •!,.•  N«*U  V-rk  •b;.oo>  r-ui-:. 
Path' or  w’iis  »ik;us  UtM.  nob—'  v»u  bad  in  ;t  iuroin  as  it  iv<*n  . on  throe 

no  JifniiOnliMi  fcjj ■ htph-r  <Jay<.  in  trad  of  o»roa;lino  tlloii-i  Pi  * 

v.ob  it  -pn.dio  l.otfva  avuiw.m,  (')i  It,' v\\  isr>  uiVor  iJ.m*  iyVf  \yo  v»unp  tip 

fhy.  i.ii-or  W m tytbrld,  •‘b-Htiioa1  ];•.  aod  /{o^  i.  t f)r , V <)oo  !.  st  r»w.t  ss  f ]|»; 

\vljoi h.rv  lirrtinfdiia  bmrnr.  iff  ! rill  bitP  of  o»ir  ‘•••a  lord  PrivoLi:.  At  tbo-o  ilu\— 
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wi-  -have  ranker  a wiM  look.  Myi  talk 
mm  kui^li  ni"iv  than  . *ve  n 
{{  \vp  JliV  MMinon;  1,;, f that  -iv  hiOmJ$4‘ 

1 I'll’  hr;-|i*J>  Vim*  I la;  ST  ta'ligPlfi  - v ill  lit/’  , 
nlm-o  h Li  Vp  poju*  <n  our  h»  mim  mmioinuem 

pe^Mips,  imi-tne  (strong:  at  Jyofpp,  f:f  wo 
tiiv  meu,  iw  -M.mi  f iliffcrerit  iuwiK  >u 
thy,  'An-Ntir  la'll-,  ami  vv<  a r #H  ivnfUr 
finite  \v]  t h tl  r*  -no w si  ran  • $$$&:  \u*  hMa 
bought.  Wt  are  tMslhy  ] flunk,  limn 
familiar  Oi»uiilry  plaMs,  or  in bnal  oft km 

/}?!*)  )n»vr  liot  been  :thr:.!ni  bf-  t « . 1 Y\  - 

ilium*  Milling  wrong.  mul  Minviof  vm 
nm  ehnrini»m!y  fehjiJ  ft?uf  gomh  uni  men 
i i.iteHimm  t.  Kilt  the  ohn]<-  )m-  .■.**•••-  i*  a 
flelightlYil  join-  f«»r  Mm  v/ hoi  her  wo  strol) 
ny  :uu]  fUnvti  the  idftfbn  white  : 

between  the  v'lomu  white  Itoitsi  s.  or  drivi 
liivi'Ms  '-m*  *>\,«r  ?},<-  hnnl  ?.fj  lju  pleasant 
Vietorm*,  Mil  toy  in  e$.rrd>,rk 

ilU>UlforttK‘t  ir.)i  from  Hit  oi.U^!i,L: 

fJtn-ec^,  I|i  \v;c  borne  the.  lii^t  <%,•  ; 
we;  «k>  im?  s.lown,  ImH  if  we  M ;»  ;> 

week  Are  }^io>bo  of  uin  ajmosi;:  Bprhuidtfli 
makes  us.  *Mr  in  fhe 
inmye  of  the  rnloomt  English  who  Imve 
hrwni; ;Hi:  the ^ Wiands  for  ^enerafiob^. 


it  ivi.n-'t  by  ovK*f*j  that  the  .Bernini  (art 

-i ban  bettor  nninlnrs  than 

Kara,  if af&y ami  even  ii  Uii?y 
ary  (*%$£  they  Ifavo  be  it ar •'  t m< h fir; r$ ^ . i ba.ii 
mo*  fuiorio  ,pe«vph\  ■ who  are  t ] u • mil? 

<y)/n  |jko  g*>Oti  ifi n ; (Stilt, 

flMBermuhan*  art-  more  like  Attwti MM 

fhan  ImmJj.-k  !n  i nee  nml  tmnre  Mid 

Manny.  ami  if-  they  arc  hotter  bro/i,  it 
n<  Mtrulv  tint  tlh-ir  faol!.  SnmMuv. 

Sfy  h;iv<  ^lippoi  a M'H,  nOO 

Imt^  laljoo  l)etiiod  those  u*ent1r:;  et|]onjal 
ijr  EbjiUsh  iu  the  finer 

lion.  (h'M.or  ponpln  tlmii  We  nto  1 do 
U'd  think  h rerit hn.  ;«>,,{  -ujoly  rmipi  kitnier; 

‘ : • AVi  are.  rbije,  0»rmh-sf  oneouth  m 
MiVr  aueelie  piv^enefb  fVrlmjts  \ve  have 
h-itl  t,:o  tvuieh  room  to  grow  up  in.  ami 
h..v<  ftorjr  loante.j  the  art  of  eootrolling 
the  kino-  -nw!  eihou-  whioh  more  r/o 
^ peoples  ere  i’ere^l w* 
ii  rhap-  nuv  nnmat, u<*rii nns^  .k^igno.! 
hy  i-rovv.lett*4*-'.',  if  we  wore  a--  pnlitn  as 


vv  a.»o  worthy  .ami  able,  v-v  shoolfj 
thr  vvjnio  earth  ;>ni  ooaago 
;l«n  afTo.-rions  of,  the  -uher  jiotiun^. 
hoymnj  r»  )«V!oro.  T n.ohtk-—  it  i<  not 
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intended  that  the  world  should  be  Ameri- 
canized. 

One  small  hardship  of  the  steamers 
coming  so  in  a lump  was  that  they 
brought  mails  which  could  hardly  be 
successfully  coped  with  before  the  steam- 
ers were  gone  again.  One  had,  in  fact, 
hardly  time  to  recover  from  the  ex- 
asperation of  paying  so  much  on  in- 
sufficiently paid  first-class  matter.  All 
sorts  of  people  seemed  to  seize  the  occa- 
sion to  write  one  on  their  own  affairs, 
and  to  pay  two  cents  to  Bermuda  because 
that  sum  will  carry  a letter  to  England, 
when  five  cents  are  needed  to  carry  it  to 
an  island  two  days  off.  But  why  do  I 
waste  the  reader’s  time  and  mine  in 
making  myself  disagreeable  to  my  fellow- 
countrymen  when  there  are  so  many 
pleasant  things  to  say  of  the  Bermudans? 
With  them  it  sometimes  seemed  that 
hospitality  was  a passion,  so  many  were 
the  garden-parties  and  lunches  and  after- 
noon teas.  Of  course,  Government  House 
is  the  head  of  society,  but  society  is  good 
and  agreeable  beneath  and  beyond  Gov- 
ernment House,  and  the  utmost  bounds 
of  the  garrison  do  not  limit  it.  Now 
that  Bermuda  is  no  longer  the  great 
naval  station  it  was,  Admiralty  House  is 
closed ; the  gaiety  at  the  hotel  hops  which 
the  ships  supplied  is  dried  at  its  source, 
and  it  is  said  that  more  than  one  at- 
tractive girl  now  sits  out  the  dances  alone 
through  which  in  other  days  she  stormed. 
Of  what  young  gaiety  remains,  the  hotels 
are  still  the  center,  and  by  the  looks  of 
it  I should  say  there  was  still  quite 
enough,  though  I am  aware  that  the  pur- 
blind eyes  of  age  do  not  see  clearly  in 
such  matters.  As  the  winter  advanced, 
the  crowd  at  the  hotels  thickened,  till 
they  were  packed  full,  and  it  was  sad 
to  see  the  houseless  arrivals  thronging 
them,  when  the  steamers  came  in.  and 
wondering  where  they  should  pass  the 
night.  Somehow  they  were  housed,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  that  one  American  slept 
in  the  streets  the  whole  season  through. 

I do  not  say,  though,  that  from  the 
safety  of  our  charming  house  it  was 
not  consoling  to  think  of  their  straits, 
such  is  the  human  heart  at  its  best. 
Our  house  had  a veranda  stretching  the 
whole  width  of  the  front,  and  from  this 
we  could  see  half  the  parishes  of  the 
Summer  islands:  metropolitan  Pembroke, 


with  the  beautiful  city  of  Hamilton; 
proud  Paget,  across  the  bay,  where  most 
of  the  best  society  dwells;  Warwick,  not 
the  rose,  but  next  the  rose;  and  rustic 
Somerset,  where  the  prosperous  farming 
life  gathers  at  the  verge  into  an  endear- 
ing village,  looking  over  purple  spaces 
of  sea  to  the  Dockyards,  with  good  little 
hotels  inviting  excursion  and  sojourn  at 
prices  much  less  than  the  hotels  of 
Hamilton  or  New  York.  The  water  in 
our  outlook  was  broken  by  insular  and 
peninsular  paradises,  and  the  uplands 
rose  wooded  to  the  extreme  height  of 
Gibbs  Hill,  with  its  towering  light, 
which  began  at  twilight  to  beckon  the  in- 
coming ships.  The  harbor  was  dotted 
with  steam  and  sail  and  every  type  of 
pleasure  craft  and  fishing-boat;  but  the 
town  itself,  white  among  its  gray-green 
junipers,  and  gardened  round  with  flowers 
which  proclaim  a winter  softer  even  than 
that  advertised,  would  have  been  enough 
for  me  without  the  rest  of  the  prospect. 

Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque, 
and  though  the  reader  has  no  more  than 
the  day  that  his  incoming  and  outgoing 
steamer  suffers  him,  I would  not  have 
him  think  himself  stinted  of  a due  sense 
of  Bermuda  if  he  did  not  get  much 
beyond  the  capital.  I myself  should 
think  it  rich  enough  experience  to  spend 
the  whole  time  lounging  up  and  down 
the  sloping  streets,  and  if  I had  only 
one  to  choose  I almost  believe  I should 
choose  Front  Street,  because  of  all  the 
commercial  streets  of  the  world  it  seem9 
to  me  the  fairest.  It  stretches  along  the 
mole  beside  the  harbor,  a succession  of 
shops  and  offices  and  warehouses,  which 
look  a tropical  ease,  a patrician  leisure 
which  it  is  so  hard  to  associate  with 
business  that  it  is  better  not  to  try. 

On  the  signs  occur  and  recur  the  old 
Bermudan  names,  and  trade  is  so  ennobled 
by  the  ease  and  leisure  that  it  has  held 
its  own  from  the  beginning  against  the 
military  and  civil  pride  sent  out  from 
England  to  garrison  its  forts  and  hold 
its  offices. 

But  even  from  such  a street  as  this 
I jirefer  to  turn  again  to  the  winning 
aspects  and  prospects  of  nature,  and  the 
highways  and  byways  which  so  far  oftener 
entreated  me.  The  bicycle  has  never 
lost  in  the  British  empire  the  supremacy 
which  it  once  enjoyed  with  us,  and  in 
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Bermuda  the  excellent  road*  invite  it 
everywhere.  Most  Americans  hire  wheels 
as  soon  as  they  arrive,  but  if  yon  cannot 
ride  one.  If  you  have  even  accompli  shed 
the  otherwise  unheard-of  feat  of  falling 
off  a tricycle,  and  if  you  hate  to  walk, 
or  are  past  the  age  of  pleasure  in  it, 
there  remains  the  rubber-tired  victoria 
which  will  carry  you  everywhere.  At 
moments  you  will  think  yourself  in  the 
heart  of  a continent,  and  then  suddenly 
you  will  conic  out  on  the  edge  of  the 
&ea  or  the  shore*  of  some  inland  water. 
The  largest  and  loveliest  of  such  waters 


is  Harrington  Sound,  by  which  you  may 
drive  for  mites,  and  find  in  a wandering 
byway  the  quaint  old  house  where  the 
blithe  Thomas  Moore  dwelt  in  his  brief 
exile  from  the  Loudon  drawing-rooms  he 
loved,  It  is  a fashion  of  house  no  longer 
followed  in  Bermuda,  and  is  of  a sort  of 
bygone  state  which  has  suite  red  somewhat 
front  its  adaptation  to  simpler  needs  than 
the  poet's;  for  while  he  lived  hi  Ber- 
muda he  held  office  and  dwelt  in  a ee.r- 
tain  keeping.  lie  forsook  thi*  front  time 
to  time  for  a ealahaslidm*  hard  by  in 
the  loveliest  little  valley  in  the  world. 
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authorities  came  out  and  cut  off  all  the 
loquots  that  were  left,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  hopes  of  an  insect  which  has  been 
stinging  the  thin-skinned  fruits  of  Ber- 
muda and  perpetuating  its  species  in 
them.  Peaches  have  suffered  with  the 
loquots,  but  the  insidious  foe  has  been 
now  so  nearly  exterminated  that  any  one 
who  has  our  garden  next  winter  will  have 
only  the  boys  to  guard  against.  The 
time  was  when  the  fig  as  well  as  the 
orange  and  the  lemon  grew  abundantly 
in  the  islands,  but  now  the  fig  never 
sets  its  fruit,  and  the  lemon  scarcely 
counts.  In  some  high  - palinged  in- 
closures within  old-fashioned  gardens 
gaunt  orange-trees  picturesquely  lift  a 
few  wizened  globes;  but  the  banana, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  race  suicide, 
now  flourishes,  and  unfenced  along  the 
roads  you  see  the  heavy  bunches  hanging 
from  the  stems  in  a security  anomalously 
unknown  to  the  loquot ; perhaps  it  is 
because  small  colored  boys  like  loquots 
better.  The  Bermuda  banana  is  small 
and  very  sweet,  but  the  best  fruits  in 
Bermuda  come  from  Jamaica;  on  the 
day  a West  Indian  steamer  arrives,  Front 
Street  glows  with  heaps  of  red-gold 
mandarins,  guarded  by  fat,  shining  black 
mothers  in  crimson  turbans,  squat  be- 
side them;  and  for  days  afterward  they 
push  their  laden  hand-carts  up  and  down 
the  town,  and  bring  their  treasure  to 
your  door. 

I think  that  the  bananas  grew  best  in 
some  fields  of  Devonshire,  at  a point 
where  the  highway  turns  into  a softer  by- 
way leading  to  the  old  parish  fort.  In 
the  early  colonial  times  every  parish  had 
its  fort,  which  may  be  seen  bristling  with 
demi-culverins  in  the  copper-plates  of  the 
period,  but  only  Devonshire  preserves  its 
stronghold  in  recognizable  shape.  It  is 
large  enough  for  your  victoria  to  turn 
round  in,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason 
many  people  come  to  share  its  view  of 
the  rainbow  sea,  which  is  better  guard- 
ed by  brown  headlands  and  is  dotted 
with  tiny  atolls.  We  thought  too  many 
people  came  there,  where  we  would  have 
preferred  to  be  alone  at  our  picnics  and 
our  strolls  in  the  gray  cedar  woods;  there 
were  plenty  of  other  places  for  them  to 
go.  But  really  you  cannot  keep  people 
away  from  your  favorite  resorts  in 
Bermuda,  unless  you  keep  them  away 


from  Bermuda  altogether.  This  I should 
not  quite  like  to  do,  though  I should  like 
to  choose  my  company.  I should  like 
to  warn  away  very  wealthy  and  there- 
fore unworthy  persons,  and  I tell  them 
frankly  that  there  is  nothing  for  them 
there.  They  can  buy  only  a certain 
small  proportion  of  the  land  in  any 
one  parish,  and  they  cannot  bring  their 
automobiles  with  them,  for  automobiles 
are  not  allowed  in  Bermuda. 

Really  I do  not  know  what  they 
would  do  with  themselves,  after  they  had 
run  up  the  price  of  the  most  desirable 
places.  They  could  go  to  garden-parties 
and  afternoon  teas,  till  people  found  out 
how  bad  they  were;  but  though  there  is 
that  beautiful  opera-house  in  Hamilton, 
there  is  no  opera,  and  they  would  be  too 
rich  to  go  to  the  moving-picture  shows. 
There  was  only  one  high-class  entertain- 
ment in  the  opera-house  last  winter,  and 
that  was  so  low  in  price  as  to  be  no 
temptation  to  a bursting  pocket;  at  the 
quarters  on  Prospect,  the  military  gave 
some  amateur  “Follies”  in  emulation 
of  those  delicious  drolleries  of  Mr.  Palis- 
sier  in  London.  In  March  and  April 
there  were  some  very  pretty  races,  but 
my  personal  experience  is  that  there  was 
no  betting.  I came  and  went  as  poor  as 
ever,  but  it  was  a delightful  day.  There 
is  no  finer  sight  in  the  world  than  a 
horse-race,  and  there  was  a crowd  full  of 
innocent  gaiety  that  was  worth  looking 
at.  There  was  also  a cow,  which,  in  the 
long  loop  of  the  track,  grazed  throughout 
the  day  in  uninterrupted  serenity,  afford- 
ing an  image  of  peaceful  content  only 
now  and  then  obscured  by  the  flying 
horses. 

Who  won  or  lost  the  races,  how  should 
1 know  or  care?  What  I know  is  that 
I cannot  commend  them  as  a means  of 
prodigal  expenditure  to  those  rich  Amer- 
icans whom  I wish  to  keep  away  from 
Bermuda ; it  is  expensive  enough  now. 
If  we  cannot  leave  it  altogether  to  the 
Bermudans,  who  so  fully  merit  it,  then 
we  ought  to  colonize  it  only  from  our 
best  society:  our  literary  men  and  women, 
our  artists,  our  actors,  our  professors, 
scientists,  and  ministers,  our  skilled  me- 
chanics and  dav-laborors.  I am  not  sure 
whether  divorces  of  either  sex  should  be 
permitted;  perhaps  they  are  not  always 
so  bad  as  they  are  painted;  but  I am 
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quite  certain  that  if  they  are  rich  divorces 
(as  most  of  them  are)  they  ought  to  be 
rigidly  excluded.  It  is  no  place  for  them, 
not  so  much  because  they  are  divorced 
as  because  they  are  rich.  The  best  of 
our  plutocrats  cannot  hope  to  have  free 
libraries  accepted  from  them,  for  there 
are  not  even  free  schools  in  Bermuda, 
where  black  and  white  must  alike  pay  a 
few  pence  a week,  and  are  doubtless  none 
the  poorer  for  it,  and  perhaps  the  wiser. 
The  worst  of  them  cannot  find  ways  for 
wasting  their  money  (and  necessarily  the 
money  of  others  by  increasing  the  cost 


of  living),  and  if  these,  against  all  my 
warnings,  attempt  to  go  in  their  yachts, 
I can  assure  them  of  a shaking  up  in  the 
Gulf  Stream  which  will  quicken  their 
consciences  to  the  bottom  of  their  stom- 
achs. Even  if  you  are  fairly  good  and 
fairly  poor,  you  cannot  arrive  in  that 
paradise  but  by  way  of  purgatory.  There 
is  a story  of  a man  who  once  went  to 
Bermuda,  and,  after  setting  foot  on 
shore,  said  that  he  would  never  leave 
the  place.  He  had  his  reasons,  which 
would  not  have  been  mine,  for  I am 
never  seasick. 


The  Unconquered  Air 

BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES 


I 

(1906) 

OTHERS  endure  Man’s  rule:  he  therefore  deems 
I shall  endure  it — I,  the  unconquered  Air! 
Imagines  this  triumphant  strength  may  bear 
His  paltry  sway! — yea,  ignorantly  dreams, 

Because  proud  Rhea  now  his  vassal  seems, 

And  Neptune  him  obeys  in  billowy  lair, 

That  he  a more  sublime  assault  may  dare. 

Where  blown  by  tempest  wild  the  vulture  screams! 

Presumptuous,  he  mounts:  I toss  his  bones 
Back  from  the  height  supernal  he  has  braved: 
Ay,  as  his  vessel  nears  my  perilous  zones, 

I blow  the  cockle-shell  away  like  chaff 

And  give  him  to  the  Sea  he  has  enslaved. 

He  founders  in  its  depths;  and  then  I laugh! 


II 

(1911) 

Impugnable  I held  myself,  secure 
Against  intrusion.  Who  can  measure  Man? 
How  should  I guess  his  mortal  will  outran 
Defeat  so  far  that  danger  could  allure 
For  its  own  sake? — that  he  would  all  endure, 
All  sacrifice,  all  suffer,  rather  than 
Forego  the  daring  dreams  Olympian 
That  prophesy  to  him  of  victory  sure? 


Ah,  tameless  Courage! — dominating  power 
That,  all  attempting,  in  a deathless  hour 
Made  earth-born  Titans  godlike,  in  revolt! — 

Fear  is  the  fire  that  melts  Icarian  wings: 

Who  fears  nor  Fate,  nor  Time,  nor  what  Time  brings, 
May  drive  Apollo’s  steeds,  or  wield  the  thunderbolt  ! 
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IT  must  be  more  than  a year  since  that 
night  I dined  with  Turner  at  his  club 
when  we  talked  about  happiness.  We 
were  pessimists;  we  didn’t  believe  in  it. 
We  challenged  each  other  to  point  out 
among  our  numerous  acquaintance  one 
entirely  happy  man.  Turner  instantly 
produced  Lumby  (you  know  the  man  I 
mean,  Colonel  Lumby — Fitzjames  Throg- 
morton Lumby).  I said  I supposed  he 
merely  meant  a man  who  has  always  had 
everything  he  wanted. 

“ I mean,”  he  replied,  “ a man  who  has 
never  been  aware  of  wanting  anything 
he  hasn’t  had.  That,”  he  said,  “ was  the 
secret.” 

Turner  does  not  consider  himself  a 
happy  man  por  yet  a successful  one.  He 
does  not  enjoy  these  evenings  that  he 
spends  at  his  expensive  and  admirably 
appointed  club.  Its  perfection  irritates 
him,  accentuates  by  contrast  the  con- 
fusions and  dislocations  of  his  life.  He 
dines  there  at  what  he  calls  a possible 
hour  and  (so  his  wife  says)  at  ruinous 
expense.  But  what  is  he  to  do?  His 
wife  (his  second,  mind  you)  dines,  more 
expensively  and  ruinously  than  he,  at 
seven-thirty,  on  sandwiches  eaten  in  the 
taxi  that  conveys  her  to  the  platform  or 
the  committee-room;  his  three  daughters 
dine  at  six-thirty  with  the  governess. 
Turner’s  life  (he  tells  you  this  in  con- 
fidence over  the  soup),  owing  to  Mrs. 
Turner’s  multitudinous  activities — Turn- 
er’s life  is  completely  disorganized.  Over 
coffee  and  liqueurs  he  confesses  that  it  is 
not  her  fault,  but  his.  He  has  made  a 
mess  of  hi 8 life.  Later  on  in  the  evening 
you  gather  that  there  have  been  too  many 
women  in  it. 

That,  he  begged  me  to  notice,  was 
where  Lumby  had  been  so  superlatively 
wise.  There  had  been  no  women  in  his 
life.  None,  that  is,  that  you  could  lay 
your  hands  on.  Turner  defied  you  to 
name  one  lady  who  had  been  so  much  as 
mentioned  in  connection  with  old  Fitz. 


He  had  lived  triumphantly,  inimitably 
immune.  Turner  wondered  how  tibe  devil 
he  had  managed  it. 

I glanced  across  the  room  to  the  round 
table  where  the  Colonel  was  giving  one 
of  his  delightful  little  dinners.  There 
was  (there  always  was  at  the  Colonel’s 
little  dinners)  a preponderance  of  mar- 
ried ladies,  ladies  of  his  own  luster  (he 
was  in  the  later  fifties).  The  other  guests 
were  the  sons  and  daughters,  apparently, 
of  the  married  ladies,  and  they  were  all 
young.  The  Colonel  never  appeared,  if 
he  could  help  it,  in  the  society  of  any 
unmarried  woman  who  was  not  under 
twenty-five  or  over  fifty,  any  woman  who 
was,  as  he  said,  at  all  possible. 

You  could  see  how  possible  he  was; 
how  probable,  and  if  it  came  to  that,  how 
inevitable  he  must  have  been  to  the  wom- 
en of  his  day,  of  all  his  days.  You  could 
see  it  as  he  sat  there,  under  the  great 
ring  of  lights,  with  the  fresh  young  faces 
opposite  him,  you  could  see  it  in  his  face, 
with  its  immutable  charm  and  distinc- 
tion, still  holding  — valiantly  — its  own. 
And  looking  at  him,  I remembered  that  I 
too  had  once  wondered  how  he  managed 
it,  by  what  manceuvers,  by  what  subter- 
fuges, by  what  superb  genius  for  evasion, 
he  had  preserved  his  marvelous  immunity. 
He  must  have  left  behind  him  somewhere 
a pretty  little  pile  of  broken  hearts. 
Women  must  hav^  cared  for  him.  If 
they  had,  he  had  never  let  anybody  know. 
He  was  of  a matchless  chivalry,  an  incor- 
ruptible discretion. 

No,  I consider  that  I knew  him  fairly 
well  : and  up  to  the  other  day,  that  day 
on  which  I was  really  to  know  him,  I 
would  have  sworn  that  he  could  never  by 
so  much  as  a raised  eyebrow  have  given 
one  of  them  away.  What  was  more,  he 
had  some  magic  by  which  he  had  kept 
them  from  giving  themselves  away,  poor 
dears.  He  had  managed  as  well  as  all 
that. 

And  it  wasn’t  only  that  up  to  the  day 
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when  I first  knew  him  he  had  steered 
clear  of  women.  What  had  struck  me 
about  Lumby  was  the  extent  to  which  he 
had  been  let  off  all  round.  He  had  re- 
tired before  he  was  fifty.  He  had  been 
let  off  the  embarrassments  and  dangers 
of  his  duty  to  his  King  and  his  country.’ 
He  had  been  let  off  the  performance  of 
his  duty  to  his  family  and  the  race.  His 
younger  brother,  conspicuously  married, 
had  performed  it  for  him  (and  with  such 
success  that  the  son  of  the  house  is  a 
replica  of  his  splendid  uncle).  He  had 
been  let  off  the  usual  cruelties  and  in- 
dignities of  middle  age  and  had  escaped 
miraculously  his  own  personal  and  private 
doom.  Any  other  man  of  Lumby’s  build 
and  complexion  would  have  grown  stout 
and  florid  after  forty.  Lumby  hadn’t. 
He  had  kept  his  figure  and  the  bloom  of 
his  youth  (a  little  scattered)  and  his 
clean  facial  squareness  (a  little  full). 
Under  his  cropped  mustache  (a  little 
grizzled)  you  could  see  the  whole  line, 
undestroyed,  of  his  upper  lip  and  its  be- 
havior, mobile,  urbane,  slenderly  epicu- 
rean. He  had  kept  his  fine  eyes,  eyes 
with  a wide,  thick,  gray  iris.  They  were 
remarkable,  Lumby’s  eyes,  for  the  things 
they  saw,  and  still  more  remarkable  for 
the  things  they  refused  to  see.  It  was 
these  unseeing  eyes,  I fancy,  that  had 
helped  the  Colonel  to  his  immunity.  And 
with  it  all  he  had  at  fifty-seven,  if  you 
please,  an  appearance  of  brilliant  and  in- 
destructible health.  At  a little  distance 
he  might  have  passed  for  thirty-five,  so 
marvelously  had  he  been  let  off. 

And  lest  he  should  have  been  disturbed 
by  any  sense  of  obligations  unfulfilled, 
his  secretaryship  to  the  Braid  Hospital 
for  Nervous  Diseases  kept  him  in  whole- 
some, benevolent  activity.  He  had  been 
let  off  even  the  pangs  of  conscience.  Up 
to  the  other  day  I should  have  accepted 
Turner’s  reading  of  him.  It  was  as  a 
happy  man  that  he  had  always  struck  me. 
His  face,  when  you  caught  it  unaware  at 
the  window  of  his  club  or  in  a passing 
taxi,  presented  him  as  happy  in  every 
moment  and  aspect  of  his  being.  And 
there  was  nothing  fatuous  or  complacent 
about  his  happiness.  It  wasn’t  that  he 
was  pleased  with  himself;  he  was  much 
more  pleased  with  other  people  and  the 
world  and  his  place  in  it.  You  would 
have  judged  his  state  to  be  profound  and 


permanent.  And  I believe  that  up  till 
the  other  day  it  was  profound  and  per- 
manent. He  seemed  to  have  some  tre- 
mendous secret.  I had  said  so  that  night 
to  Turner. 

Ilis  secret.  Turner  informed  me,  his 
tremendous  secret,  was  simply  his  lack 
(Turner  impressed  it  on  me  with  emo- 
tion as  we  parted),  his  “ absolute  and 
total  lack  of  anything  like  imagination, 
Simpson.” 

Turner’s  opinion  at  that  hour  of  the 
evening  was  apt  to  be  too  emotional  to 
matter  much;  but  I met  a woman  once, 
a woman  moved  only  by  the  high  white 
flame  of  moral  disapproval,  who  agreed 
with  Turner.  I heard  her  declare  with 
vivacity,  against  a dozen  dissenting 
voices,  that  the  secretary  to  the  Braid 
Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases  hadn’t  a 
nerve  in  his  composition;  that  if  you 
were  made  like  that  you  didn’t  feel  any- 
thing and  didn’t  suffer,  so  no  wonder 
he  was  happy ; but  for  her  part  she 
wouldn’t  thank  you  for  happiness  on 
those  terms.  As  for  imagination,  he 
hadn’t  a spark  of  anything  you  could 
mistake  for  it;  he  had  never  in  his  life 
conceived  an  idea  or  cherished  a fiction 
or  an  illusion.  Not  only  had  he  never 
imagined  anything  about  anybody,  but 
nobody  could  ever  imagine  anything 
about  him.  That  was  why  there  weren’t 
any  stories. 

And  up  till  the  other  day  I should 
have  said  the  same  thing.  I should  have 
said  that  that  was  why. 

By  the  other  day  I mean  some  day  in 
April,  about  six  weeks  ago.  I know  it 
was  April  by  the  look  of  the  Park  as  we 
passed  through  it,  Lumby  and  I.  The 
look  of  the  Park  and  the  look  on  poor 
Lumby’s  face  as  he  sat  beside  me  in  the 
taxi  stuck  together  somehow  in  my  mem- 
ory. And  that  is  how  I date  it. 

Events  had  been  incubating  long  be- 
fore April.  There  had  been  changes  in 
the  Braid  Hospital  where  Lumby  was 
secretary.  They  began,  he  said,  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  when  old  Peters,  the 
house  physician,  left  to  take  charge  of  a 
sanatorium  in  Cheshire.  Peters  had  no 
sooner  got  his  sanatorium  than  he  mar- 
ried the  admirable  Miss  Lascelles  (who 
was  matron  at  the  Braid)  and  took  her 
with  him. 
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I think  Lumby  was  sorry  when  she 
went.  She  was  fifty  and  a matron,  which 
placed  her  at  once,  from  Lumby’s  pe- 
culiar point  of  view,  among  the  women 
who  were  not  possible.  In  any  case  she 
was  a little  harmless  gray  and  drab  thing 
devoted  to  her  profession.  Lumby  was 
safe  in  describing  her  as  “ a perfect 
dear.”  And  besides,  there  had  been 
Peters.  And  yet  Miss  Lascelles  came 
into  it  somehow.  She  prepared  the 
ground  by  creating  in  the  Colonel’s 
mind  a sense  of  security,  of  unabridged 
immunity  as  regards  matrons  (otherwise 
his  position  would  have  been,  as  he  said 
himself,  untenable).  Lumby’s  position 
kept  him  in  his  office  at  the  Braid  from 
ten  till  four.  I believe  he  had  gone  the 
length  of  having  tea  with  Miss  Lascelles; 
and  I once  found  that  discreet  and 
austerely  sympathetic  lady  having  tea 
with  him  in  his  chambers  in  Half  Moon 
Street.  I remember  her  now,  in  her  stiff 
nurses’  uniform,  sitting  bolt  upright  on 
Fitz’s  divan,  looking  odd  among  all  his 
Oriental  glooms  and  splendors,  and  the 
Buddhas  and  Krishnas  and  things  he 
had  brought  back  with  him  from  India. 
She  was  smiling  a little  superior,  pro- 
fessional smile  and  telling  him  how  well 
he  looked,  a thing  which  for  some  reason 
Fitz  never  liked  to  be  told.  She  wouldn’t 
have  been  sitting  there  if  he  hadn’t  known 
that  he  (and  she,  too,  for  that  matter) 
was  safe. 

And  the  new  matron  (I  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  calling  on  him  in  his  office 
to  inquire) — the  new  matron,  Miss  Man- 
isty,  was,  if  anything,  safer,  more  pro- 
fessional, more  — scientific  (I  observed 
that  Fitz  paused  perceptibly  for  the  de- 
fining word)  than  Miss  Lascelles.  Miss 
Lascelles  was  admirable  and  a perfect 
dear,  but  Miss  Manisty  was — well,  slight- 
ly younger  and  decidedly  more  up  to  date. 
Miss  Manisty  had  impressed  the  com- 
mittee very  favorably;  she  was  working 
well  with  Filson  the  new  house  physician; 
and  she  had  an  influence,  a wonderful  in- 
fluence— over  the  patients. 

All  this  Fitz  told  me  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  as  if  I were  interested  in  his  old 
hospital.  (To  be  sure,  I had  subscribed 
to  it  to  please  Fitz.) 

He  went  on  to  inform  me  that  there 
was  a question  up  before  the  committee 
now,  a scheme  of  the  new  matron’s,  for 


converting  the  best  of  their  free  wards, 
on  the  first  floor  looking  south,  next  door 
to  her  own  quarters,  into  four  new 
private  rooms  for  paying  patients,  pa- 
tients who  could  be  made  to  pay  to  any 
extent.  The  committee  had  set  their 
faces  against  the  multiplying  of  private 
wards  at  the  expense  (for  really  it 
amounted  to  that)  of  their  poorer  pa- 
tients. It  wasn’t  as  if  they  could  afford 
to  build.  Fitz  agreed  with  the  com- 
mittee. But — Miss  Manisty  had  extraor- 
dinary influence  with  the  committee. 

At  that  point  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
telephone  with  a nurse  at  the  other  end 
of  it.  Of  course  I at  once  offered  to  go; 
but,  with  his  face  half  hidden  by  the  re- 
ceiver, he  yet  managed  to  convey  to  me 
a signal,  a desperate  signal,  that  I was 
not  to  leave  him.  I heard  him  speak  very 
distinctly  into  the  telephone: 

“ Tell  Miss  Manisty  that  I’m  very  sorry, 
but  I’m  engaged  at  present.  Fll  see  her 
— here — in  the  office — at  five  minutes  to 
four.” 

It  was  then  three-thirty. 

He  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a sharp 
click  and  remarked  to  nobody  in  par- 
ticular that  he  had  seen  her  half  an  hour 
ago. 

At  five  minutes  to  four  he  begged  me 
not  to  go  just  yet,  but  to  wait  for  him  in 
the  anteroom.  He  would  be  free,  he  said, 
at  four. 

In  the  anteroom  I found  the  matron 
waiting,  too,  if  a person  so  dignified  and 
so  determined  could  be  said  to  wait. 

She  looked  at  me  and  I looked  at  her. 
I saw  an  obviously  firm  and  consummate- 
ly rounded  figure  and  a face,  a large, 
white  face,  rounded  also  and  more  or  less 
firm.  The  features  of  this  face  struck  me 
at  the  time  as  insignificant  and  flattish. 
It  is  probably  from  renewed  encounters 
that  J got  my  impression  of  her  mouth 
as  a visibly  soft  thing,  pouting  a little 
and  a little  peevish,  a thing  that  would 
have  been  softer  still  if  it  had  belonged 
to  anything  less  determined  than  her 
face.  The  strings  of  her  cap  restrained 
the  slightly  mature  redundance  of  her 
throat  and  chin;  its  tilted  band  crowned 
and  confined  large  quantities  of  tan- 
colored  hair.  But  her  body  triumphed 
over  the  stiff  linens  that  it  wore  and  the 
straight  shoulder-straps  and  the  belt  that 
clipped  it. 
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Her  eyes*  slewed  round  and  fixed  me 
again  on  her  way  past  me  into  the  inner 
room.  I heard  through  the  door  the 
urbane  and  imperturbable  greeting  in 
Fitz’s  best  secretarial  manner,  and  I said 
to  myself : “ He’s  all  right.  He  knows 
his  way  about.” 

I waited  five  minutes,  ten,  twenty  min- 
utes; then  I left  a message  for  the  secre- 
tary and  went  home. 

About  three  weeks  later  I got  a letter 
from  him  begging  me  to  come  to  tea  in 
Half  Moon  Street  on  Sunday  at  four- 
thirty.  He  would  be  immensely  obliged, 
he  said,  if  I could  manage  to  be  punctual 
for  once. 

I did  manage  it.  At  four  - thirty  I 
found  him  alone  and  wandering  uneasily 
among  his  splendors  and  glooms  and  his 
Buddhas.  As  I approached  him  he 
paused  before  the  little  round,  black, 
open-work  Indian  table  set  for  tea.  ne 
was,  I thought,  almost  pathetically  glad 
to  see  me.  He  explained  that  he  had 
asked  me  because  he  was  expecting  Miss 
Manisty  (she  wouldn’t  come  till  five) 
and  he  wanted  somebody  to  meet  her. 

(This  was  his  beautiful  way  of  in- 
timating that  he  had  no  desire  to  be  alone 
with  her.  I glanced  at  the  teacups  and 
wondered  vaguely  why  there  were  only 
two.) 

There  wasn’t  anybody  else,  he  said,  he 
could  ask.  “ And  where,”  I said,  “ is 
Mrs.  Vickers?”  Mrs.  Vickers  was  his  de- 
voted friend  who  never  failed  him  on  a 
delicate  occasion. 

Fitz  looked  a bit  confused.  Mrs. 
Vick,  he  said,  of  course  was  charming, 
but — 

He  wouldn’t  say  it.  Mrs.  Vick  was 
charming  and  she  was  devoted ; she  would 
have  kept  any  of  his  little  secrets,  but  she 
was  quite  capable  of  giving  Miss  Manisty 
away,  particularly  if  she  happened  to  take 
a dislike  to  her. 

“ Why  not  Nessy,  then  ?”  I asked.  I 
knew  that  Nessy  Vickers,  who  was  not 
yet  officially  “ out,”  had  served  him  more 
than  once  at  a desperate  juncture. 

Nessy,  he  said,  was  too  young  and — 

“.And  much  too  clever.”  I supplied 
his  meditative  blank. 

He  said  that  what  he  meant  was  that 
neither  Nessy  nor  her  mamma  would 
have  anything  in  common  with  Miss 
Manisty. 


And  what  had  I?  And  what,  I asked, 
if  it  came  to  that,  had  he? 

We  had  both  an  interest,  he  supposed, 
in  the  Braid  Hospital.  I was  a sub- 
scriber. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  I suspected 
my  Fitz  of  some  disingenuousness.  If 
he  was  going  to  work  my  subscription 
in  that  outrageous  way,  hang  it  all,  I 
said,  I’d  withdraw  it. 

The  secretary  smiled.  I might  with- 
draw my  subscription  any  time,  if  I liked, 
provided  I didn’t  withdraw  my  support 
and  presence  at  the  moment. 

At  that  I fairly  tackled  him.  “Look 
here,  Fitz,”  I said,  “ why  did  you  ask  that 
woman  if  you  didn’t  want  her?” 

“Why  did  I ask  her?  Oh,  well — you 
see — I — ” He  hesitated;  he  flushed  be- 
fore me. 

“/  see.  You  didn’t  ask  her;  she  asked 
herself.” 

“My  dear  Simpson — ” His  chivalry 
rose  to  repel  my  gross  suggestion. 

Then  he  began  to  explain — he  who  had 
never  explained  anything  in  all  his  beau- 
tiful, blameless  life.  The  lady  was,  like 
himself,  immensely  interested  in  gene- 
alogy; and  as  it  happened,  curiously 
enough,  her  maternal  grandmother  was 
a Throgmorton.  His  grandmother  on  his 
father’s  side  was,  as  I was  aware,  Lady 
Adelaide  Throgmorton,  the  beautiful 
Lady  Adelaide  of  the  Throgmorton  Me- 
moirs. He  had  noticed  that  Miss  Manisty 
had  a copy  of  the  Memoirs  in  her  sitting- 
room.  I knew  the  book? 

I did.  What’s  more,  I’d  read  it  and 
Fitz  hadn’t.  I’d  heard  him  say  it  wasn’t 
much  in  his  line.  He  meant  Lady  Ade- 
lade’s  priceless  letters.  1 knew  them  by 
heart.  Anyhow,  I knew  the  legend  under 
the  steel  engraving  portrait  frontispiece 
(after  the  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds) which  states  that  the  original  is 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Frederick  Fitz- 
james  Throgmorton  Lumby,  of  Bromley, 
K.  C.  B.,  Fitz’s  father.  Fitz  has  got  it 
now  over  the  chimneypiece  in  the  inner 
room. 

It  was  in  the  portrait  of  Fitz’s  grand- 
mother, I was  to  understand,  and  not  in 
Fitz  himself,  that  Miss  Manisty  was  in- 
terested, because  of  the  remarkable  like- 
ness that  existed  between  Lady  Adelaide 
Throgmorton  and  Miss  Manisty’s  mother, 
who  was  a Spong.  Fitz  had  invited  her; 
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he  couldn’t  well  be  off  inviting  her  to  see 
the  portrait  and  the  likeness.  Didn’t  I 

see? 

I saw  perfectly.  And  it  was  in  the  mo- 
ment of  my  intensest  vision  that  Fitz’s 
man  Pinking  entered  and  announced 
Miss  Manisty. 

She  seemed  a long  time  coming  in.  I 
wish  I could  describe  the  peculiar  slow 
softness  and  assurance  of  her  approach. 
I remember  it,  for  though  she  wore  the 
same  uniform  as  Miss  Lascelles,  the  dark- 
blue  cloak,  the  little  dark-blue  bonnet, 
and  the  veil,  she  looked  in  it  as  Miss 
Lascelles  never  could  have  looked  in  her 
life.  She  had  turned  the  familiar  thing 
into  a supreme,  a unique  personal  deco- 
ration. And  yet  she  was  not  a beautiful 
woman,  far  from  it.  She  was  only,  I 
think,  preposterously  feminine. 

I could  see  her  little  eyes  shining  there 
in  the  gloom  and  splendor  of  Fitz’s  Ori- 
ental furniture.  Then  she  saw  that  she 
was  not  alone  with  him,  and  her  flushed, 
opening  face  suddenly  shut  itself  up  tight 
and  looked  peevish.  Fitz  had  not  pre- 
pared her  for  me.  He  introduced  her, 
and  I was  made  aware  that  she  recognized 
me  as  the  objectionable  person  who  had 
kept  her  waiting  outside  the  secretary’s 
office. 

Then  another  detail  struck  me.  It 
wasn’t  much.  It  was  simply  that  the 
Colonel  called  to  the  servant  and  told 
him  to  bring  another  cup — for  Mr.  Simp- 
son. His  intonation  was  unnaturally 
distinct.  I could  see  that  he  wanted  her 
to  think  that  I’d  dropped  in  unexpected- 
ly, not  that  he  had  asked  me.  She  was 
to  have  all  the  honors  of  the  tete-k-tete 
while  he  preserved  his  superb  immunity. 
I knew  that  Fitz  was  clever,  but  I’d  never 
credited  him  with  such  devilish,  tortuous 
subtlety  as  that.  I even  suspected  a fur- 
ther implication.  Pinking  was  not  to 
know  that  he  had  asked  Miss  Manisty, 
for,  you  see,  Pinking  had  evidently  ex- 
pected me. 

She  seated  herself  in  a fine,  immovable 
attitude  beside  the  great  gold  Buddha  in 
the  corner. 

Fitz  hung  fire  among  his  teacups,  and 
I turned  the  conversation  on  the  Braid 
Hospital,  since  the  Braid  Hospital  and 
not  maternal  grandmothers  was  what  I 
had  in  common  with  Miss  Manisty.  I 
wanted  to  know  what  they  were  going  to 


do  about  those  private  wards.  Miss  Man- 
isty said  that  they  were  going  to  have 
them.  And  they  were  going  to  have  a 
larger  staff  and  more  perfect  appliances 
and  increased  efficiency  all  round.  Be- 
cause the  scheme — yes,  it  was  her  scheme 
— was  going  to  pay.  Had  I (Fitz  wanted 
to  know  this)  as  a subscriber  anything  to 
say  against  it?  As  a subscriber  I had 
nothing,  but  as  a sympathizer  with  the 
poor  of  St.  Pancras  I had  everything  to 
say  and  was  told  that  the  poor  of  St. 
Pancras  would  be  the  first  to  benefit  by 
increased  efficiency  all  round.  I then  re- 
minded poor  Fitz  of  his  last  year’s  pros- 
pectus in  which  he  had  stated  with  flam- 
boyant confidence  that  as  far  as  efficiency 
went  his  hospital  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. What  they  had  wanted  was  more 
space  to  meet  the  increasing  influx.  He 
had  been  trying  to  raise  funds  for  a new 
free  ward — last  year. 

Miss  Manisty  remarked  that  last  year 
was  not  this  year.  And  Fitz  said  cer- 
tainly it  wasn’t;  and,  anyhow,  to-day 
was  Sunday.  It  was  his  way  of  letting 
me  know  that  it  wasn’t  nice  of  me  to  talk 
shop  to  Miss  Manisty.  That  wasn’t  what 
she  was  there  for. 

Miss  Manisty’s  smile  intimated  her  en- 
tire ability  to  hold  her  own.  Sunday,  she 
said,  was  as  good  as  any  other  day.  She 
really  wanted  Mr. — Mr.  Simpson  ? — to 
understand  what  they  were  working  for. 
They  meant  the  hospital  to  be  open  to  all 
classes  and  professions.  They  got  some 
of  their  very  best  cases  from  mine;  and 
Fitz  said  that  was  a nasty  one  for  me. 
I inquired,  hilariously,  whether — really — 
they  would  take  me,  and  was  told  that 
they  took  subscribers  before  anybody  else. 

“ Not,”  I said,  “ before  secretaries.  I 
say,  Fitz,  you'd  be  taken  first.” 

Fitz  said,  “ Would  I?”  You  could  see 
that  he  shuddered  at  the  bare  idea. 

Miss  Manisty  assured  him  sweetly  that 
he  would  be  the  very  first. 

He  began  making  furtive  signs  to  me 
to  let  it  drop.  But  it  was  he  who  had 
thrust  on  me  this  role  of  the  interested 
subscriber,  and  I meant  him  to  see  how 
I could  keep  it  up.  I feigned  an  in- 
nocence which  was  not  mine,  which  could 
not  have  been  anybody’s  who  had  read 
Fitz’s  formidable  prospectus.  I asked 
Miss  Manisty  how  you  qualified  for  ad- 
mission. She  said  I had  only  to  become 
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an  epileptic  or  a paralytic  or  to  get  some 
well-defined  neurosis,  simple  or  double 
neurasthenia,  or  neuritis.  Neuritis  would 
do  me  very  welL  Then  there  was  brain 
fag.  Didn’t  even  my  brain  get  tired 
soviet  imes?  She  wasn’t  sure  that  she 
couldn’t  detect  in  me  the  first  symptoms 
of  cerebral  anemia.  She  looked  forward 
to  having  me  under  her  care  long  before 
the  Colonel  if  I went  on  as  I was  doing 
now. 

I perceived  that  I had  become  the  vic- 
tim of  a grim  professional  humor.  In 
fact,  what  I want  you  to  notice  particu- 
larly is  that  none  of  us  were  taking  the 
hospital  seriously  except  Fitz,  who  was 
visibly  afraid  of  it. 

She  turned  her  shoulder  on  me  to  show 
that  she  had  done  with,  me  and  began 
talking  to  the  Colonel.  Thus  I was  left 
at  leisure  to  observe  her;  I even  changed 
my  seat  in  order  to  do  it  better.  The  first 
thing  I noticed  was  something  queer 
about  her  eyes.  They  were  overhung, 
slantwise,  and  shaded  by  a certain  thick- 
ness in  the  white  flesh  below  the  eyebrows. 
This  made  them  look  smaller  than  they 
were,  but  it  increased,  it  leveled  at  you 
the  positively  fearful  concentration  of 
their  gaze.  And  as  I took  in  the  queer- 
ness of  her  eyes  and  the  width  of  her  nos- 
trils, and  the  lines  of  her  jaw  and  chin, 
I wondered  how  I could  ever  have  at- 
tributed insignificance  to  this  woman’s 
face.  There  was  something  about  her, 
a power,  a brooding  emanation,  which  I 
felt  and  recognized  as  the  source  of  the 
influence  she  had.  Whatever  end  she 
may  have  used  it  for,  it  was  not,  I im- 
agine, spiritual.  It  was  a primeval,  sav- 
age, animal  thing,  but  subtle,  if  you  like, 
and — to  some  people — irresistible. 

From  her  conversation,  exclusively  ad- 
dressed to  Fitz,  I gathered  that  Miss  Man- 
isty  patronized  the  arts.  She  was  asking 
Fitz  if  he’d  been  to  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Women  Painters,  and  that 
reminded  him  — I’ve  no  doubt  it  was 
meant  to  remind  him — that  Miss  Manisty 
had  not  yet  seen  what  she  had  come  to  see. 

Now  I knew  that  he  would  have  to  take 
her  into  the  inner  room  to  see  it.  I knew 
that  be  expected  me  to  follow  him,  that  he 
counted  on  me,  he  trusted  me,  to  see  him 
through.  And  I wouldn’t.  I said  I must 
be  off;  I had  stayed  too  long  already;  I 
had  things  to  do. 


We  had  all  risen,  and  the  woman  had 
her  bade  to  me,  a back  that  would  have 
ignored  me  if  it  could.  As  it  couldn’t,  it 
said  all  that  only  a back  can  say.  I gath- 
ered from  it  that  I was  a fatuous  inter- 
loper, an  utterly  irrelevant,  misplaced, 
unpleasant  outsider.  That  baek  provoked 
and  challenged  me  to  stay.  And  I 
wouldn’t. 

And  poor  Fitz  looked  at  me.  He  was 
holding  the  curtain  aside  for  her  to  pass 
in  and  she  had  her  baek  to  me,  aB  I say. 
I can’t  tell  you  how  he  looked  at  me.  It 
was  an  unforgetable,  indescribable  look, 
and  complex  to  the  last  degree.  Amaze- 
ment, incredulity  that  such  treachery  as 
mine  could  be,  supplication  and  reproach 
and  agony,  were  all  mixed  up  in  it  to- 
gether. 

And  yet  I left  him.  I walked  out  of 
the  room  and  out  of  the  house  and  left 
him  in  it  behind  that  curtain  with  Miss 
Manisty.  I don’t  know  why  I did  it.  I 
think  it  was  my  beastly  psychological 
curiosity.  I wanted  to  see  what  would 
happen,  and  I knew  that  nothing  could 
happen  as  long  as  I was  there. 

Nothing  did  happen.  Turner  told  me 
I was  a silly  ass  for  ever  supposing  that 
it  would.  He  said  I needn’t  worry  about 
Lumby:  Lumby  was  jolly  well  able  to 
take  care  of  himself.  And  where  was  my 
psychological  intuition  if  I imagined  that 
that  was  the  first  time  old  Fitz  had  found 
himself  behind  that  curtain  with  an  en- 
terprising lady?  And  he  didn’t  think 
that  the  matrons  of  hospitals  were  much 
in  Fitz’s  line. 

“ There  he  is,”  said  Turner.  “Does 
be  look  as  if  anything  was  wrong?” 

He  didn’t.  He  had  young  Tom  and 
Nessy  Vickers  dining  with  him,  and  they 
were  laughing  all  three  at  one  another’s 
jokes. 

We  felt  that  he  was  safe,  untouched, 
untouchable,  most  miraculously  let  off. 
We  chaffed  him  about  the  rudeness,  the 
violence  of  his  health.  You  could  see  it 
coming  down  Piccadilly  in  a northeaster, 
fighting  with  the  wind  and  getting  the 
better  of  it.  He  grinned  at  us,  as  we 
passed  him,  in  a sort  of  savage  ecstasy. 

I hadn’t  seen  him  in  his  office  for  a 
long  time.  But  one  day  (I  think  it 
must  have  been  in  March)  I called.  He 
started  at  once  on  his  hospital  and  began 
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trying  to  tell  me  about  the  new  private 
wards.  They’d  got  ’em,  he  said — four 
beautiful  rooms  on  the  matron’s  floor 
looking  south.  I think  he’d  have  liked 
to  show  them  to  me,  but  I said  I hadn’t 
come  to  see  the  hospital,  I’d  come  to  see 
him;  to  see  that  he  wasn’t  overdoing  it, 
qualifying,  I playfully  suggested,  for  the 
honors  of  the  place. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  looked, 
not  at  me,  but  at  the  pen  he  kept  twid- 
dling in  his  fingers. 

“As  a matter  of  fact,”  he  said,  “I’m 
rather  afraid  I am.  I have  been  over- 
doing it.” 

I looked  at  him  attentively.  To  the 
outward  eye  he  presented  nothing  but  his 
wonderful,  his  invincible  health. 

“ I’ve  got  to  go  slow,”  he  said,  “ and 
take  care  of  myself.” 

I said,  “ Don’t  you  ?”  (I  knew  he  did. 
It  was  his  little  weakness  to  be  fussy 
about  his  health.  Health  like  his  was 
such  a rare  and  splendid  thing  that  no 
wonder  he  took  care  of  it.) 

He  said  he  didn’t.  He  couldn’t.  It 
wasn’t  possible  in — in  the  conditions. 

I told  him  what  he  wanted  was  fresh 
air  and  exercise  and  a thorough  change. 
He’d  better  come  down  with  me  to  Bude 
for  a week’s  golfing. 

He  shook  his  head.  What  he  wanted 
was  rest.  He  wanted  to  go  to  bed  and 
stay  there  for  a month. 

“ A bit  tired,  are  you  ?”  I said,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  was  beastly  tired.  He 
couldn’t  do  things  without  going  to 
pieces.  It  was  legs  and  head.  “ Do  you 
know,  Simpson,”  he  said,  “ I believe  I’m 
in  for  double  neurasthenia.” 

Now  I’d  seen  him  do  things;  I’d  seen 
him  two  days  before,  after  three  rounds 
of  golf,  and  he  hadn’t  turned  a hair. 

“Double  fiddlesticks!”  I said.  “Who 
told  you  that?” 

He  didn’t  answer.  The  pen  dropped 
from  his  twiddling  fingers. 

“ Miss  Manisty,”  I said,  “ I’ll  bet.” 

He  looked  at  me.  A scared  look,  as  if 
I’d  caught  him  somehow. 

“ She  didn’t  say  so,”  he  said.  “ But  I 
know  she  thinks  it.  And  her  diagnosis — ” 

“ Her  diagnosis?  My  dear  fellow,”  I 
said,  “ diagnosing’s  not  her  job.” 

Ills  head  was  bowed  on  his  chest. 
Without  raising  it  he  tilted  his  eyes  up 
at  me.  “ She’s  clever  at  it,  though,”  he 


said.  “ Filson  says  she's  as  good  as 
he  is.” 

“ Filson  says — is  he,  then — ?” 

He  took  my  meaning  and  replied,  in- 
dignantly, Not  he.  And  how  did  I sup- 
pose the  work  *of  a hospital  could  go  on 
if  the  matron  and  the  nurses  and  the  doc- 
tors were  always  thinking  about  .that  sort 
of  thing?  It  was  all  very  well  for  a lazy 
writing  fellow  like  me  (Fitz  doesn’t  call 
what  I do  work;  he  calls  it  occupation). 

“ Well,  but,”  I said,  “ look  at  old  Peters. 
He  married  the  matron.” 

If  he  did,  Fitz  said,  it  was  his  own 
doing. 

“You  mean,”  I said,  “if  Filson  mar- 
ries Miss  Manisty  it  won’t  be  his.” 

(Heavens,  I thought,  he  has  given  her 
away  this  time.) 

That,  most  emphatically,  was  not  what 
he  had  meant. 

And  of  course  it  wasn’t.  In  fact,  I 
doubt  whether  at  this  stage  he  had  any 
meanings  in  him.  It  was  a vast  sub- 
conscious fear,  a blind  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  that  moved  and  cried  in  him. 
It  had  cried  out  to  me. 

“ My  dear  fellow,”  I said,  “ you’d  really 
better  come  down  with  me  to  Bude.” 

I had  a hurried  scrawl  from  him  the 
next  day  saying  that  he  thought  I was 
right.  He  would  come  down.  We  took 
his  room  and  settled  the  day  and  the 
train  and  everything.  Then  just  as  I was 
starting  I got  a wire: 

“ Many  regrets.  Bude  impossible. 

“ Lumby.” 

I hesitated  a moment  as  to  whether  I 
should  dash  up  to  Half  Moon  Street  and 
see  what  was  the  matter  or  whether  I 
should  catch  my  train.  The  weather  was 
glorious,  and  I decided  that  I had  better 
catch  my  train. 

Turner  wrote  and  told  me  what  had 
happened.  Lumby  was  going  in  for  a 
rest  cure  in  one  of  the  four  beautiful 
private  rooms  on  the  matron’s  floor  look- 
ing south.  He  would  be  there,  Turner 
said,  for  a good  three  weeks. 

I could  see  it  all.  Fitz  hadn’t  got 
neurasthenia  any  more  than  I had,  but 
he  had  been  compelled  to  think  he  had 
it.  He  had  been  the  victim  of  sugges- 
tion, if  you  like  to  call  it  that;  I call  it 
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magic,  the  3avage,  animal  magic  that  the 
woman  had.  But  that  wasn’t  all.  She 
meant  to  have  him.  But  — well,  you 
know  what  he  was;  nobody  had  ever  got 
him  and  she  could  only  work  it  through 
that  little  weakness  of  his  about  his 
health.  That  was  where  her  devilish 
cleverness  came  in.  Fitz  had  been  dimly 
aware  of  it.  He  had  felt  the  net  about 
him.  He  had  cried  and  he  had  strug- 
gled; he  had  almost  tarn  his  way  out. 
But  the  thing  had  tightened  suddenly 
and  he  had  got  tangled  in  it  and  he  was 
held  fast. 

As  soon  as  I got  back  from  Bude  I 
tried  to  see  him.  I only  saw  Miss  Man- 
isty.  When  I asked  what  was  the  matter 
with  him  she  said  that  nothing  was  the 
matter  except  that  he  was  tired  out.  I 
needn’t  worry  about  him,  he  was  being 
well  looked  after.  I asked  her  how  long 
he’d  be  being  looked  after,  and  she  shut 
her  little  eyes  and  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  said  she  couldn’t  really  say. 

Weeks  passed.  Turner  and  I talked 
about  organizing  a rescue  party.  But 
we  didn’t;  we  didn’t  do  anything;  there 
wasn’t  anything,  you  see,  to  be  done.  We 
couldn’t  get  at  him.  By  the  rules  of  the 
infernal  game  the  poor  chap  wasn’t  al- 
lowed to  see  anybody  or  to  read  letters 
or  to  write  them. 

Then — it  was  in  April — actually  a let- 
ter came.  It  was  scribbled  almost  illegibly 
in  pencil  on  a smudged,  torn  bit  of  clin- 
ical chart.  But  I made  out  that  I was 
to  call  for  Fitz  and  take  him  away  in  a 
taxi  that  morning  at  one-fifteen  sharp. 
“ For  God’s  sake,”  he  said,  “ don’t  be  a 
minute  too  soon  or  a minute  too  late.” 

Well,  I hailed  a taxi  as  early  as  twelve 
to  allow  for  obstruction  in  the  traffic. 
With  matchless  cunning  I made  my  man 
approach  Gordon  Square  (where  the 
Braid  Hospital  is)  from  the  north.  I 
hurried  him  up;  I slowed  him  down;  I 
sat  with  my  watch  in  my  hand  the  whole 
time.  I was  in  an  agony  lest  I should 
be  a minute  too  late,  and  I understood 
that  it  would  be  equally  fatal  if  I were 
to  arrive  a minute  too  soon.  I was  ter- 
rified at  the  hooting  of  the  taxi  as  it 
swung  into  the  square. 

The  Braid  Hospital  isn’t  all  one  house ; 
it’s  three  houses  knocked  into  one  on  the 
north  side.  The  doctor’s  and  the  matron’s 
quarters  are^  at  the  feast  end,  the  secre- 
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tary’s  at  the  west,  where  he  has  his  private 
door.  The  main  entrance  is  in  the  mid- 
dle. At  the  stroke  of  one-fifteen  Fitz 
appeared  at  his  own  door.  That’s  to  say 
I could  see  a figure  standing  there  on 
the  doorstep,  but  if  you  ask  me  whether 
it  was  Fitz  I may  tell  you  that  I had 
considerable  difficulty  in  seeing  that  it 
was.  He — he,  Throgmorton  Lumby — had 
no  tie  on  and  no  waistcoat;  his  cuffs 
flapped  open  at  his  wrists;  he  wore,  if 
you  will  believe  me,  bedroom  slippers, 
and  under  his  trousers’  ends  (daintily 
turned  up  as  he  had  last  worn  them) 
there  hung  like  a trimming,  an  edge,  an 
inch-long  hem  of  striped  silk,  pale  blue 
and  purple;  wristbands  of  the  same,  se- 
curely, too  securely  fastened,  appeared 
under  his  flapping  cuffs,  and  I caught 
sight  of  a purple  cord  and  tassel  hanging 
out  of  him  somewhere. 

And  as  if  all  this  didn’t  show  how 
swift  and  desperate  his  flight  had  been, 
he  and  his  silk  hat  (he  had  that  on) 
looked  as  if  they  had  rolled  together 
under  the  bed;  and  his  coat,  his  other- 
wise perfect  coat,  was  ripped  down  the 
back  seam,  proving  that  Fitz  had  only 
got  into  it  by  violence  and  under  dif- 
ficulty. For  Fitz’s  figure  was  strangely 
altered.  It  had  evidently  sunk  in  and 
been  filled  out  again  preposterously  with 
a redundance  of  soft,  infirm  tissue,  the 
produce  of  his  hospital. 

If  there  had  been  a policeman  about — 
But  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven  there  wasn’t. 

He  was  looking  south,  to  the  quarter 
from  which  he  naturally  expected  salva- 
tion to  appear.  Then  the  car  hooted.  I 
had  the  door  open  all  ready  for  him,  and 
he  crept  in. 

The  taxi  fairly  flew  out  of  the  square 
and  leaped  across  Tottenham  Court  Road 
into  a sheltering  slum.  My  man,  my  ad- 
mirable man,  slowed  up  for  orders  in 
Great  Titchfield  Street.  Would  we  say 
now  where  we  wanted  him  to  go? 

u Forty-seven  Half  Moon — ” I was  be- 
ginning when  Fitz  stopped  me.  “ Better 
not,”  he  said.  Your  rooms — I think — 
Simpson.”  I noticed  that  he  panted  a 
little  as  he  spoke.  We  dashed  down 
Mortimer  and  Seymour  Streets  into  Great 
Cumberland  Place  and  slid  through  the 
Marble  Arch  into  the  Park. 

Fitz  lay  back  in  the  taxi  and  stared 
out  at  the  trees  and  the  green  grass  and 
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the  daffodils  and  things,  and  I stared  at 
Fitz.  It  was  in  his  face  that  the  change 
and  ruin  in  him  were  most  evident.  It 
had  regularly  gone  to  pieces.  It  was 
dragged  and  lean  in  some  places  and  puffy 
in  others.  His  nose  was  peaked  and  there 
were  bags  under  his  eyes  and  furrows 
beside  his  nostrils  and  his  chin.  The 
flesh  of  his  throat  was  all  loose  about 
his  collar.  And  his  mustache,  that  he 
used  to  wear  cropped  short  and  clean 
above  his  epicurean  lip,  hung  over  it  in 
limp  points  and  ragged  ends.  And  his 
eyes — with  his  eyes  he  looked  scared  out 
of  his  life,  as  if  he  felt  the  net  about 
him  still. 

As  we  passed  Knightsbridge  Barracks 
he  sat  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
for  a second.  Then  he  sank  back  and  laid 
his  hand  on  my  knee. 

“ Good  God !”  he  gasped,  “ what  should 
I have  done  if  you’d  been  too  late,  Simp- 
son, or  too  soon?” 

“It  doesn’t  bear  thinking  of,”  I said. 
“ But  why  one-fifteen  ?” 

“ Because  she’s  off  duty  then.  She’s  at 
her  luncheon  and  I’m  supposed  to  be  rest- 
ing after  mine.” 

“But,”  I said,  “how  did  you  get  off? 
How  did  you  ever  get  that  letter 
through  ?” 

“ Don’t  ask  me.  I tipped  a ward-maid 
and  I tipped  the  porter.  I tipped  ’em 
with  gold.  I was  the  secretary,  and  they 
thought  it  was  all  right.  I had  my  hat 
all  ready  under  the  bed — ” 

“Tinder  the  bed?”  I murmured. 

“ Where  she  couldn’t  see  it.  I wasn’t 
two  minutes  dressing — ” 

(Dressing!  He  called  that  dressing!) 

“ But,  heavens ! if  you’d  kept  me  stand- 
ing a second  on  that  doorstep — ” 

“ What  would  have  happened  ?”  I asked. 
I really  hardly  knew. 

“ They’d  have  sent  Filson  after  me, 
and,  by  God!  Simpson,  I’d  have  knocked 
him  down.” 

I inquired  whether  Filson  was  also  in 
the  plot. 

“Filson!  He’s  as  innocent,”  said  Fitz, 
“ as  the  lamb  unborn.  But  I’d  have 
knocked  him  down  all  the  same.” 

It  was  pitiable  to  see  him  sitting  there, 
the  wreck  he  was,  and  to  hear  him  talk- 
ing about  knocking  people  down. 

I don’t  know  how  I got  him  into  my 

studio  /without  undue  observation,  but, 
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once  there  he  seemed  to  regard  himself 
as  safe  from  anything  (it  certainly  was 
not  the  sort  of  place  where  you’d  expect 
to  find  him).  We  had  dealt  already  with 
the  question  of  pursuit.  He  had  made 
us  get  out  at  King’s  Road  and  wire  to 
Pinking  that  he  was  coming  home  that 
night.  I suggested  that  the  post-office 
stamp  would  certainly  betray  him,  sup- 
posing some  woman  in  a nurse’s  uniform 
turned  up  at  his  rooms  to  inquire  for 
him.  He  replied  that  the  stamp  might 
betray  him,  but  that  neither  Pinking  nor 
Mrs.  Bidwell  would,  to  any  woman,  what- 
ever uniform  she  wore. 

The  more  I thought  of  it  the  more  I 
wondered  how  he’d  managed  to  get  off. 
I asked  him  how,  in  a position  of  such 
disgusting  danger,  he  dared  trust  him- 
self to  schemes  so  childish,  so  reckless,  so 
innocent  of  cunning.  He  said  I needn’t 
criticize  them,  since,  anyhow,  he  had  got 
off.  And  I put  it  to  him  that  he  hadn’t 
got  off — he’d  been  simply  let  off.  (I’m 
inclined  now  to  think  that  there  wasn’t 
a maid  or  a nurse  or  a porter  in  the  place 
who  wouldn’t  have  connived  at  his  es- 
cape.) 

At  that  he  groaned:  “Been  let  off? 
Oh,  have  I ? Have  I ?”  And  he  told  me 
that  I didn’t  know  the  worst.  I didn’t 
know  what  had  happened.  I said  I could 
see.  He  had  gone  into  the  Braid  Hos- 
pital bursting  with  health,  and  look  at 
him  now. 

He  assured  me  that  his  appearance  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  hospital  (he 
seemed  suddenly  to  remember  that  he  was 
the  secretary  and  I a subscriber).  The 
hospital  was  all  right — perfect  arrange- 
ments— he’d  been  getting  on  beautifully 
till  last  night. 

Last  evening,  he  meant.  We’d  have  to 
go  into  all  that  later.  That,  he  said,  was 
where  I came  in.  He  wondered  if  I could 
let  him  lie  down  somewhere  and  take  a 
nap  (he  hadn’t  had  a wink  of  sleep  last 
night),  and  if  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  have  a whisky  and  soda.  He’d 
had  to  go  off,  unfortunately,  without  his 
milk. 

He  curled  up  on  my  bed;  I brought 
him  a whisky  and  soda  and  he  went  off 
to  sleep  after  it  like  an  infant.  He  slept 
all  through  the  afternoon,  and  at  six  his 
man  Pinking  arrived  with  his  clothes  (I 
bad  wired  to  Pinking  ipy  own  ac- 
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count).  I can’t  tell  you  how  Pinking 
accounted  to  himself  for  his  master’s  ex- 
traordinary appearance;  all  he  said  to  me 
was,  “ You  and  I,  sir,  can  form  no  idea  of 
what  he  Jave  been  through.” 

I knew  I was  to  know;  we  were  going 
into  all  that;  but  what  I could  form  no 
idea  of  was  where  I came  in,  where  in 
Fitz’s  lamentable  business  I could  con- 
ceivably appear.  It  was  after  dinner  that 
he  let  me  into  it.  I had  taken  him  to  a 
little  restaurant  I knew  of.  Sleep  had 
done  wonders  for  him;  and  that  dinner 
did  more.  He  dined  prodigiously  and 
with  a sort  of  fearful  joy.  Delicious,  en- 
ticing danger  lurked  for  him  in  every 
dish.  To  some  extent  shades  of  the 
prison-house  hung  about  him  still,  for 
I heard  him  complain  more  than  once 
about  having  had  to  go  off  without  his 
milk.  It  came  out  that,  though  at  that 
place  he  was  eating  practically  all  day 
long,  he  had  never  had  what  you  might 
call  one  square  meal. 

Toward  nine  o’clock  there  came  on  him 
a curious  high  excitement,  a species  of 
intoxication  which  I attributed  to  the 
unusual  squareness  of  his  first  meal.  But 
I was  wrong.  It  was  a thing  entirely  of 
the  mind.  He  ate  and  drank  in  order 
to  pull  himself  together.  There  was 
something,  he  said,  which  had  to  be  done 
and  done  at  once,  and  I'd  got  to  do  it. 
He  insisted  on  our  going  back  to  my 
studio,  for  he  said  I’d  work  better  there; 
besides,  we  wouldn’t  be  so  likely  to  be 
interrupted. 

In  my  studio  over  coffee  (he  asked  for 
coffee)  it  began  to  come  out.  He’d  got 
into  a mess,  a devil  of  a mess,  and  I’d 
got  to  get  him  out  of  it.  I’d  got  to  write 
something;  to  make  something  up  out  of 
ray  head.  He  couldn’t;  he  hadn’t  any 
imagination  (he  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  was 
a purely  extraneous  and  trivial  thing,  as 
if  he’d  said  he  hadn’t  any  small  change 
about  him).  I had.  That  was  where  I 
came  in. 

“ And  where,”  I said,  “ do  you  come  in  ?” 

He’d  kept  on  working  my  interest  up 
and  up.  Then  he  hung  fire  completely. 
Chivalry,  I think,  restrained  him. 

I had  to  drag  it  out  of  him  bit  by  bit. 
It  seemed  that  without  any  intention  on 
bis  part,  or  any,  he  was  equally  sure,  on 
Miss  Manisty’s,  he  had — by  some  ridicu- 
lous verbal  ambiguity,  no  doubt — he  had 


produced  a terrible  misunderstanding. 
He  had  given  that  lady  the  impression 
that  he  had  proposed  to  her.  That  he 
was — that  they  were,  in  fact— 

“When  did  you  first  hear  of  it?”  I 
said. 

“ Last  night  when  Filson  congratulated 
me  on  my  engagement.” 

“Your  engagement?”  I said.  “Good 
Lord,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  it  came  to 
that?” 

He  said  that  that  was — evidently — the 
impression  he  had  made. 

I suggested  that  he’d  better  remove  it. 

It  was  quite  simple,  wasn’t  it? 

No,  he  said,  it  wasn’t;  when  it  had 
been  made  public,  so  to  speak. 

And  that  was  the  mess,  if  you  please, 
that  I’d  got  to  get  him  out  of. 

“ Look  here,”  I said,  “ what  proof  has 
she?  Are  there  any  documents?” 

He  said:  None,  unless  his  temperature 
chart  could  be  regarded  as  a document. 

I asked  him  could  he  swear  to  what 
he’d  said  to  her?  To  the  actual  words? 

He  said  he  could.  He’d  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  lie  there  turning  .them  over 
and  over.  I tried  to  get  it  out  of  him 
what  he  had  said.  As  far  as  I could 
make  out  poor  Fitz  stood  committed,  not 
so  much  by  the  things  he’d  said  as  by  the 
things  he  hadn’t,  the  things  he’d  allowed 
somehow  to  be  understood. 

I wanted  to  know  how  on  earth,  if  he 
hadn’t  said  anything,  the  question  ever 
arose  ? 

He  explained  with  some  hesitation  that 
the  whole  thing  began  by  her  telling  him 
that  he  need  never  have  been  ill  at  all; 
that  he  was  ill  in  consequence  of  the  life 
he’d  led.  He  told  her,  of  course,  that  she 
was  mistaken;  that  he  hadn’t  led  a life, 
not  what  you  would  call  a life;  and  she 
said  that  that  was  rather  what  she  had 
meant — that  he  hadn’t  lived;  that  he  was 
suffering  because  of  the  things,  the  beau- 
tiful, sane,  and  necessary  things  he’d 
missed.  He  had  offended  the  powers  of 
life  and  they  were  calling  out  in  him  for 
propitiation. 

She  put  it  beautifully,  he  said.  He’d 
never  thought  it  could  be  put  like  that; 
in  fact,  he  wouldn’t  have  believed  it  could 
be  put  at  all. 

“ She  seems  to  have  shown  considerable 
ability,”  I remarked. 

He  didn’t  know  about  ability.  She  was 
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very  sweet,  Simpson,  and  womanly.  And 
she  may  have  been  right.  Things  may 
go  on  inside  you  without  your  being 
aware  of  ’em.  He  certainly  hadn’t  been 
aware;  only  he  was  in  that  state  when 
if  a thing's  suggested  to  you,  you  feel 
as  if  it  was  so,  don’t  you  know. 

I knew.  And  I implored  him  for 
Heaven’s  sake  to  tell  me  what  he’d  said. 

It  seems  he’d  said  it  was  too  late;  he 
was  too  old  and  too  tired,  much  too  tired ; 
lie  didn’t  really  think  he  was  ever  going 
to  be  well  again.  And  she  had  said  that 
wasn’t  making  very  much  of  her , when  it 
was  her  business  to  get  him  well.  She 
supposed  she  didn’t  count.  And,  of 
course,  he  was  obliged  to  say  she  did. 
After  all  the  things  she’d  done  for  him. 

I supposed  that  she’d  thrown  them  up 
to  him,  the  things  she’d  done? 

" No,”  he  said,  " she  didn’t.  There  they 
were;  I couldn’t  get  over  them.” 

"Well,”  I said,  "and  then?  How  did 
it  happen?” 

I couldn’t  get  much  out  of  him,  he  was 
so  infernally  chivalrous,  but  I gathered 
that  it  cjjdn’t  happen  then.  She  was 
clever  enough  to  leave  it  alone  for  a day 
or  two  to  let  it  sink  in.  Then  she  came 
and  broke  it  to  him  that  he  wasn’t  any 
better,  but  that  it  was  all  in  his  own 
hands.  She  had  told  him  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.  He  couldn’t  go  on  as 
he  had  been  doing. 

Then  (he  glossed  this  passage,  but  I 
made  out  the  substance  of  it)  she  broke 
down  and  said  that  if  he  could  she 
couldn’t. 

That  was  what  bowled  him  over — the 
unexpectedness  of  her  collapse,  for  he 
hadn’t  understood  in  the  least  what  she’d 
been  leading  up  to.  And  still  I had  to 
pound  and  pound  at  him.  " What  did 
you  say,  Lumby?  What  did  you  say?” 

What  he  had  said  — his  damning, 
crucial  utterance — appeared  to  have  been 
that  she  wasn’t  to  worry — " it  was  all 
right.” 

And  while  I stamped  about  the  studio 
he  explained  solemnly  that  it  was  not  by 
any  means  a laughing  matter. 

The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  ask  me 
if  I thought  I’d  got  enough  paper?  Not 
letter  paper;  he  didn’t  want  that,  but 
manuscript  paper,  the  sort  of  thing  I 
wrote  on. 


I instantly  produced  about  a ream  of 
quarto  (I  could  see  that  the  quantity  im- 
pressed him).  He  took  it  from  me  and 
made  me  sit  down  at  my  writing:table 
and  laid  a sheet  of  it  before  me.  He  sat 
down  facing  me  with  another  sheet  of 
paper  before  him  and  the  inkstand  be- 
tween us.  In  all  his  movements  there 
was  a slow,  solemn  excitement  and  deter- 
mination. We  would  have  to  collaborate 
in  a sense,  he  said. 

I asked  him  if  he  didn’t  simply  want 
me  to  write  a letter  for  him? 

He  said:  No,  the  letter  would  have  to 
be  written  eventually  by  himself.  What 
he  wanted  me  to  provide  him  with  was  an 
Excuse.  An  Excuse,  mind  you,  that 
would  serve.  And  the  Excuse,  slowly 
elaborating  itself  in  Fitz’s  brain,  had 
taken  on  the  form  and  substance  of  a 
Tale;  a Tale  told  as  I would  know  how 
to  tell  it;  a Tale  circumstantial  and  con- 
vincing; a Tale  with  all  the  sound  and 
color  of  life  about  it;  a Tale  that  nobody 
would  suspect  of  being  a Tale;  a Tale 
that  would  ring  true. 

There  was  nothing,  I said,  more  ser- 
viceable and  more  convincing  than  a tale 
of  a previous  engagement. 

A previous  engagement  was  precisely 
what  he  had  thought  of  himself;  but  an 
engagement,  in  Heaven’s  name,  to  whom? 
Besides,  how  could  I make  that  convinc- 
ing? He  wasn’t  engaged  to  anybody  and 
didn’t  mean  to  be.  (You’ll  observe  how 
abjectly  literal  and  prosaic  he  was  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings.) 

I took  up  a pen  and  suggested  that  I 
should  make  it  merely  an  attachment,  and 
an  unhappy  one  at  that.  Nothing  so  con- 
vincing as  a tale  of  an  unhappy  attach- 
ment — and  nothing,  mind  you,  more 
difficult  to  disprove.  She  was  bound  to 
swallow  it. 

He  assented  and  we  put  that  down. 

" She,”  1 improvised,  “ the  lady  you 
are  so  previously  and  unhappily  attached 
to,  is  young — and  beautiful.” 

"No,”  he  said,  "not  beautiful.  Why 
should  I give  her  unnecessary  pain  ?” 

" Because,”  I said,  " you’ve  got  to  get 
out  of  this  mess  somehow.  And  beauti- 
ful,” I insisted,  writing. 

" And  beautiful.”  He  put  it  down 
obediently.  " And  she  is  dead*” 

" She  isn’t,”  I said.  " What  on  earth’s 
the  good  of  her  being  beautiful  if  she’s 
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dead?  She’s  alive.  She’s  alive,  Fitz,  to 
her  finger-tips.” 

He  smiled,  but  he  hesitated  still. 

“ I don’t  want,”  he  said,  “ to  make  it 
too  bitter  for  her.” 

“ You  want,  I suppose,  to  make  it  hope- 
less. She’s  not  dead,”  I said ; “ she’s  mar- 
ried. You  are  only  waiting  till  she’s 
free.” 

“ That’s  good,”  he  murmured.  “ And 
as  her  husband’s  eighty  I sha’n’t  have 
very  long  to  wait.” 

(You  see  how  crude  he  was?) 

“ My  dear  fellow,  no,”  I said.  “ Her 
husband  is  a young  man.  But  he’s  un- 
worthy of  her.  He  drinks,  he — he  does 
everything,  everything  he  shouldn’t.” 

“Why?”  said  Fitz.  He  saw  nothing 
in  it. 

“ Because  he’s  got  to  kill  himcelf.  He’s 
killing  himself  by  inches.  It’s  infamous 
that  she  should  be  tied  to  such  a brute, 
but  she  can’t  divorce  him  because — well 
— you? re  married  to  her  in  the  sight  of 
God.” 

This  was  good,  I knew.  But  I 
hadn’t  reckoned  with  Fitz’s  inde- 
structible morality. 

“ No,  Simpson,  no,”  he  said.  “ I can’t 
have  that.  I draw  the  line  somewhere.” 

He  looked  straight  in  front  of  him  as 
if  he  saw  something,  and  he  began  to  do 
a bit  on  his  own. 

“ You’re  not  making  out,”  I said,  “ that 
it’s  purely  platonic?  You’re  not  going 
to  tell  me  that  you  only  love  her  spiritu- 
ally?” 

“ I think,”  he  said,  “ it  had  better  be 
a spiritual  love.” 

“ My  dear  chap,  considering  what  you 
want  it  for,  it  had  much  better  not.  That 
woman  won’t  care  a rap  for  your  platon- 
ics?  She’ll  say  you’re  welcome  to  love 
anybody  spiritually,  provided — ” 

He  waved  me  away.  “ Leave  it  to  me, 
Simpson,”  he  said.  “I  love  her  spiritu- 
ally, because  if  I didn’t,  if  I were  married 
to  her  in  the  sight  of  God  and  all  that,  I 
might  get  tired  of  her.  Whereas — as  it 
is — as  we  are — ” (he  amended  it). 

It  was  at  this  point  that  I began  to 
marvel  at  him.  But  as  yet  it  was  only 
ordinary  cunning  that  he  showed.  “ By 
Jove,  Fitz,”  I said,  “you’re  right.  As 
you  are,  you  and  she,  you’re  bound  to 
love  her  forever.” 

DiSm‘She  lSfo”  dferepeated  h dreami‘ 


ly  and  still  as  if  he  saw  something,  and 
then  he  wrote  it  down.  “ Love  her  for- 
ever,” he  repeated. 

“ It  cuts  both  ways,”  I said.  “ She 
loves  you  forever,  too.” 

He  looked  up  at  me  queerly.  “ Is  that 
the  way  to  make  ’em?”  he  asked. 

“ It’s  one  way,”  I said,  “ but  I don’t 
know  that  it’s  altogether  her  way.” 

He  asked  me  then  what  I supposed  her 
way  was  ? “ Her  way,”  I said,  “ is  dif- 

ferent from  Miss  Manisty’s  way.  And 
yet  it’s  the  same.  That’s  to  say,  it’s  not 
quite  so  spiritual,  Fitz,  as  yours  is.  For 
she’s  a mortal  woman.  Only  what’s 
coarse  in  Miss  Manisty  is  fine  in  her. 
What’s  ugly  in  Miss  Manisty  is  beautiful 
in  her.  Things  that  you  would  abominate 
in  Miss  Manisty  you  adore  in  her.  Why, 
you  know,  Fitz,  how  it  is  with  you  when 
she  touches  you,  as  she  does  sometimes, 
with  her  little  soft  hand,  how  every  nerve 
in  you  throbs  and  shivers  deliciously — ” 

Fitz  drew  his  breath  short  and  hard. 

I went  on,  for  I’d  got  to  wake  him  up 
to  it.  “You  know  how  you  feel  when 
you  go  in  and  find  her  in  that  low  chair 
of  hers,  wearing  a beautiful  gown  be- 
cause she  knows  you’re  coming.  She 
doesn’t  turn  round,  she  doesn’t  see  you, 
but  she  knows  you  are  there  and  she  puts 
up  her  little  hand  over  the  back  of  her 
chair  for  you  to  take;  and  you  take  it, 
Fitz,  and  you  kiss  it.  You  kiss  it  like 
the  man  you  aren’t  and  not  a bit  like  the 
immortal  spirit  you  are.  And  then  you 
stroke  her  hair  and  it  feels  all  cool  and 
springy  to  the  touch — thick  brown  hair 
it  is—” 

“ It  isn’t,”  said  Fitz  in  a thick  voice. 

“ It’s  golden  hair — reddish  gold.” 

“ At  all  like  Miss  Manisty’s  ?”  I asked 
— to  test  him. 

“ I don’t  know,”  she  said,  “ and  I don’t 
care.  She  isn’t.” 

He  was  looking  straight  past  me  now, 
as  if  his  eyes,  that  had  refused  to  see  so 
many  things,  saw  something  that  was 
worth  while.  I am  convinced  now  that 
in  that  moment  he  looked  on  the  face 
of  immortality. 

I was  going  on  to  describe  one  by  one 
the  points  of  his  adorable  lady  when  he 
stopped  me. 

“Don’t!”  he  said;  “for  God’s  sake, 
don’t!  You’re  all  wrong.” 

I asked  him  how  the  devil  he  knew. 
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“ I know,”  he  said,  “ because — because 
I’m  beginning  to  see  her  for  myself.” 

I let  him  see  her,  or  think  he  saw  her, 
for  a minute  and  then  I put  it  to  him, 
How  could  he  care  for  any  other  woman? 

“ How  could  I ? How  could  I ?”  He 
stuck  that  down,  too. 

“ Besides — ” I began,  but  he  waved  me 
off  again  a little  irritably  and  did  a bit 
more  on  his  own. 

I went  on  rather  severely,  because  I 
was  there  for  this  part  of  the  business, 
and  not  he.  “ Besides,  there  are  so  many 
things  you’ve  got  to  do  for  her.  You 
educate  her  children — ” 

“Her  children?”  He  fairly  cried  out 
this  time.  “ She  hasn’t  got  any  children.” 

“ She  has,”  I said.  “ She  has  three. 
You  can’t  do  without  them.  They’re  a 
further  responsibility  for  you  and  a tie 
and  an  expense.  They — why,  they  make 
it  impossible  for  you  to  marry.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“It’s  not  possible,”  I said,  “to  exag- 
gerate their  importance.  Look  at  the  hole 
you’re  in.  Hang  it  all,  Fitz,  she  must 
have  ’em.” 

But  he  wouldn’t  hear  of  it.  “ She 
hasn’t,”  he  cried.  “ She  sha^n’t  have  chil- 
dren. I won’t  let  her  have  ’em — not  his 
children.” 

I said  of  course  if  he  felt  like  that 
about  it,  if  it  made  it  more  convincing 
for  him,  we’d  leave  ’em  out.  The  great 
thing  was  for  him  to  be  convinced,  for 
then  he  was  more  likely  to  be  convincing. 
I was  struck  with  the  amount  of  passion 
he’d  put  into  it.  I had  waked  him  up. 

“ And  now,”  I said,  “ you’ve  got  to 
make  it  clear — clear  to  me,  I mean — what 
your  relations  with  her  are.  I don’t  be- 
lieve in  you,  Fitz,  altogether.  It  strikes 
me  that  this  affair  isn’t  quite  so  spiritual 
as  you’ve  made  out.” 

Then  he  got  angry  and  said  his  rela- 
tions with  her  were  none  of  my  business, 
and  I said,  Excuse  me,  they  were,  if  I’d 
got  to  carry  the  thing  through  for  him 
and  get  him  out. 

Now  whether  he  had  convinced  himself 
or  whether  I had  set  him  going,  I don’t 
know;  but  he  paid  no  attention  beyond 
a frantic  sign  to  me  to  be  quiet,  not  to 
stop  him  when  he  was  “ off.” 

To  my  amazement,  I saw  that  he  was 
“ off.”  His  pen  was  flying  along  the  pa- 
□kJRfi&d  ingpj^d,  kindled,  inflamed 


with  an  idea.  I supposed  then  that  I had 
inspired  him,  worked  him  up,  but  I know 
better  now. 

Presently  he  flung  his  pen  down  and 
thrust  at  me  what  he  had  written. 

“ She  is  everything  to  me.  I believe 
that  I am  everything  to  her.  She  relies 
on  me  absolutely.  I manage  her  affairs. 
She  sends  for  me  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night.  I have  had  to  stand  between 
her  and  her  husband.  Her  life  is  in 
danger  from  his  violence.  I left  the 
hospital  to-day  because  I had  a summons 
from  her.” 

That  last  touch  was  his  own,  and  jolly 
cute  of  him.  But  up  to  there  we  might 
be  said  to  have  collaborated.  The  first 
sentences  came  jerkily,  broken,  jotted 
down  automatically  at  my  suggestion. 
So  far  I had  inspired  him.  But  I could 
put  my  finger  on  the  place  where  he  had 
had  his  soaring,  burning  vision,  where  he 
had  caught  fire  from  it  and  blazed. 

And  this  was  how  it  ended.  “ You  say 
that  I have  missed  everything,  that  I 
have  never  lived.  I have  missed  nothing. 

I have  lived — I live  now — intensely,  di- 
vinely, in  every  moment  of  my  life,  for 
every  moment  of  my  life  is  hers.  Our 
relations  are  so  intimate  and  so  sufficing 
that  they  exclude  every  other  interest  and 
every  other  affection.  I don’t  expect  you 
to  understand  it,  to  understand  that  this 
is  passion.  You  will  tell  me  that  it  has 
been  frustrated  and  that  it  always  will  be, 
and  I tell  you  that  I know  better.  My 
passion  has  its  own  supreme  satisfactions, 
its  unspeakable  fulfilments;  and  if  I died 
to-morrow  I should  die  immortally  con- 
tent.” 

“ Is  it  all  right  ?”  he  said.  “ Is  it  a 
human  document?  Does  it  ring  true?” 

“ Ring  true  ?”  I shrieked  it.  “ It  rings 
too  true.  It  rings  as  if  you  hadn’t  had 
to  invent  it.” 

I knew  that  he  was  incapable  of  in- 
venting anything. 

But  he  swore  he  had.  He  swore  he’d 
made  it  up  every  bit — except  what  I’d 
told  him — out  of  his  head. 

“ Will  you  swear,”  I said,  “ that  you 
never  saw  that  woman  ?” 

At  that  he  smiled  strangely  and  said  a 
strange  thing.  “ I swear  on  my  honor 
that  I saw  her — for  the  first  time — to- 
night.” 

We  cast  the  thing — Lumby’s  vision — 
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hetvvo-  n ii :to  form  of  a Tr*r  Jdifl  a-,  <»n  un*M-str:.d  passim**  an 

ft  H-  TVesHiill.v*  memory.  J'f  you'd  read  thr 

Ii  tot  ihnroff.  As  Turner vein,  M TVesi  -i/m/m/o;  ( />.«•  hadn't,  $$$11  nmemh^r) 
PI  Lnuhy  to  ^ r-uf.  of  mrvT.huigd*  .vouYi  kmuy  Huo  in.-  mao-rmd  gjrand- 

1 sev\  ] msistrvi  ♦.}»  sebnigT  Mm*  M Mit-  mother,  the  beeutitid  f..a5?y 

iMy  Y r*-$»l y.  If.  ««id  1 1 \ it t evrruuily  she  o*  i« ♦*  4» f Vi»v- ii > * : * • a pjfywrtnpy<dnd  idftrap 
vroi.ki  do  as  Ik*  had  wished,  She.  would  py  «m-.  . T!b>rf  thing-  in  her  let for*, 
leiiyie  lujrn  f r*v  to  fulfil  <rfl:  His  uliltbra-  tli t*#u:  iktijft&b}); tired Ini- &,  t hftE*W.w^ ’ 
Ivor.  Th-ugh  in  her  opinion  >u«*b  kt*  Hui  i-voi  fit,0  .e\f<bm>  *vii\  hi? 

tn*  bments  were  ni* win »ie*vmo  and  ninqiit-  vision  *t ayed  with  fYte  uud  .made  him  §j| 
uni.l— * pli^sicalty  and  . morally,  dfeiYl&r  &J>%  and  ufihajqiyv  vjPkr  he 

cT«liu£f- \*  was  hvt  phrase h*  wa*  to  urt*  alive.  a-  ho  had  o,  v/-r  v.a  n a;,  tl<** 

b-r-/>ud  that  sfn*  i b#f r*  w <vUJ iii^ly  and  maum-  and  the  loveliness  a(  vnm«>m  to 

fihslfty  h^re  what  he  seevned  the  passion  and  die  wonder  of  tmng:  • 

u tnn'^rivh-nr  ebdaiy  and  ahv>\  ver y cpv^rlv'  nod  bum-middy 

•Evidently  there  war-  smminlmtg  about  alive*  k‘.  the  j’mrnmmmd.  die  umlying 

FitzV  •vditfvbfst; . that  hail  •friRhte^i  herv  lie  earned  wdrlmt  hlni  to 

J u*m  that  it-  f nghtS'tfcd ' «v>e  ft  itrf to  ri\r  fji&UFi tins  and  nvrnyi ng  dre-.-un 

from  hi  in.  *'hey**-  iB£&  ^niedein^  : i dendf  defend  Atisy  Mfmisyv.  hut 

' .vtl^rifV  no  (loiihf  she  had  hit  the  tu^it 

evirddii  x 'qiaw  for.1  lr  may  have  rnril  on,  the  head.  Fiu  h<vl  odeTided. 

hv**n  $pt  fl*  die  Braid  llospiihl  be  hod  morTaliv  .a mi  hev<md  propft iati‘»o.  do- 
IsHen  Worked  h\U\  a.  s.tate  in  wliieh  be  w;»  Fto.vc  ty  of  idfe.  • Tie  had  been  >nada  n\yan* 
••opefri'  to  -arid  that  of  add  bf  iiot  haying  h<5 

jitni  ho  lux]  pradiioed  ld^;heura^befdA  tell  >wi  whibh 

»t:;^:dji^t-Frorn  .M ^ v'.^> a '‘.hiA.i-. ; ^ t If }\mv  1#^ 

ffem  r^v  be  had  f^iuv'od  t.h.^t  e^t'cbmd-':  ;'atvJ  M it  or  to  Idive  It 

i<mr  Tale  of  bis.  Frn  inel Hied  la/  tluiilc  0*o  ^«»>o  ;utd  i<<  have  j^rivon  ]l  to  -nine  rme 
that  the  f •...  ‘ J*  ; / \/y;,  ’ 

hav^  hyeitt  Turti^r  ’ lie 

1^:  those  -.read  t*tsk:-d  >A-Jiaj,  > wtw‘ . itity  ifwii&r  . with. 

■iffitig*,  ye'd  • tlf*? - ;Hne?  of  L\mibvt;  A-i^l  • I '.^fd  I Jk  had 

Y^f>!iseioT^ne>s,  I thftt  d was  n sorb  dw*dope<(  an  itmuirituitinii.  ih;»f  was  alb 

of  uprudi  from  ihe  .subnierifrd  ifcpth.s  of  5 Wlub^  said  Turner.  “At  hi*  efrr.  Vr 
Eitz/s  iM^sonalitv ; that  it  ^ould.  o\dy  huve  And  I said  «.io.u  ‘.va^:  "hM  had  made  him 
opr^'unyi  under  the :•  vxoi*>:inont,  lire  dis-  m\  jinhappy. 

integmtuiri^  if  ymt  iik^c  of  a ^ipreme  Biit  iTirhet  *li^i)Vhri^  of 

terror.:  that  in  tlm  grip  of  hfe  mottal  it.  He  says  Fomby  emd* In  i develop  what, 
danger  be  gave  tint  wa*  bo  hbvln  f •'  -,:h  **  ^ 

not  his  and  yet  was  in  him.  fVrha^  (//e  ha^u\  any  iiTiagintition^ eithetvl 
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Mark  Twain 

SOME  CHAPTERS  FROM  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  LIFE 

BY  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

SECOND  PAPER 

The  author  of  these  chapters  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Clemens  himself  to 
be  his  authorized  biographer.  During  the  five  years  before  Mark  Twain’s 
death , Mr.  Paine  lived  constantly  in  touch  with  him.  In  his  hands 
were  placed  the  accumulated  lcttersf  memoranda , and  notes  of  a lifetime. 
Fete  biographers  have  been  offered  so  rich  an  opportunity.  Mr.  Paine 
has  visited  practically  every  spot  where  the  great  humorist  lived  for 
any  length  of  time.  He  has  gone  over  the  scenes  of  all  his  travels 
both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  He  has  sought  out  every  surviving 
friend — every  one  who  could  throw  even  the  smallest  light  on  any  period 
or  episode  in  Mark  Twain’s  strangely  varied  career.  The  result  is  a biog- 
raphy which  is  uniquely  complete  and  of  rare  and  romantic  interest.  The 
editor  of  Harper’s  Magazine  feels  that  it  is  a privilege  to  be  able  to 
offer  to  its  readers  during  the  coming  months  some  of  the  notable  chapters 
of  this  most  important  American  biography. 


ON  March  24,  1847,  John  Marshall 
\ Clemens,  Mark  Twain’s  father, 
died.  His  last  counsel  was  of  the 
Tennessee  land. 

“ Cling  to  the  land,”  he  whispered ; 
“ cling  to  the  land  and  wait.” 

It  was  the  third  death  in  the  Clemens 
family,*  and  not  only  had  it  brought 
grief  this  time,  but  it  had  banished 
prosperity  from  the  very  threshold. 
Clemens  had  just  been  elected  clerk  of 
the  Surrogate’s  Court;  his  salary  would 
have  meant  comparative  affluence.  The 
disaster  seemed  complete. 

Remorse,  that  always  dealt  with  Samuel 
Clemens  unsparingly,  laid  a heavy  hand 
on  him  now.  Wilfulness,  disobedience,  in- 
difference to  his  father’s  wishes,  all  were 
remembered;  a hundred  things,  in  them- 
selves trifling,  became  ghastly  and  heart- 
wringing  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
could  never  be  undone.  Seeing  his  grief, 
his  mother  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  into  the  room  where  his  father  lay. 

“ It  is  all  right,  Sammy,”  she  said. 
“ What’s  done  is  done,  and  it  does  not 
matter  to  him  any  more,  but  here  by  the 
side  of  him  now  I want  you  to  promise 
me — ” 

lie  turned,  his  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  and  flung  himself  into  her  arms. 

“ I will  promise  anything,”  he  sobbed, 

* Little  Benjamin  Clemens  had  died  in 
1S42;  Margaret  three  years  earlier. 
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“ if  you  won’t  make  me  go  to  school ! 
Anything.” 

His  mother  held  him  for  a moment, 
thinking;  then  she  said: 

“ No,  Sammy,  you  need  not  go  to  school 
any  more.  Only  promise  me  to  be  a 
better  boy.  Promise  not  to  break  my 
heart.” 

So  he  promised  her  to  be  a faithful 
and  industrious  man,  and  upright,  like 
his  father.  His  mother  was  satisfied  with 
that.  The  sense  of  honor  and  justice  was 
already  strong  within  him.  To  him  a 
promise  was  a serious  matter  at  any  time; 
made  under  conditions  like  these  it  would 
be  held  sacred. 

Orion  was  employed  in  St.  Louis.  He 
was  a very  good  book  and  job  printer  by 
this  time  and  received  a salary  of  ten  dol- 
lars a week  (high  wages  in  those  frugal 
days),  of  which  he  sent  three  dollars 
weekly  to  the  family.  Pamela,  who  had 
acquired  a considerable  knowledge  of  the 
piano  and  guitar,  wTent  to  the  town  of 
Paris,  in  Monroe  County,  about  fifty 
miles  away,  and  taught  a class  of  music 
pupils,  contributing  whatever  remained 
after  paying  for  her  board  and  clothing 
to  the  family  fund. 

Mrs.  Clemens  and  her  son  Samuel  now 
had  a sober  talk,  and,  realizing  that  the 
printing  trade  offered  opportunity  for  ac- 
quiring further  education  as  well  as  a 
livelihood,  they  agreed  that  he  should  be 
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derypph  p,  Afpemtv  who  liHfl  writiUer;. f$  im ; n\ym  tile  clinS 
lately  moved  from  Palmyra  0*-  Uanuihtil  deAre  vv;».e  to  Ik*  an  >4 U- r- « ♦? { journeyman 
.and  hmmPi  a w ekly  P»ani:rrat a*  p;:y)or.  I lu‘  printer. Kim  I Vi  MMnuray  * to  (N!*7r  ht> 
( ohior,  The  epprentioe  renu>  ami  dh#M  the. .world  in  IV  ds  undrruin 
wi-.ro  urn  “v,*r  iiltr r^l  Th<\v  wym  the  ltuipj  i(j4»on;  to  sit  alt  ri.,-n  )Vi  had 
o-md  tliiiii;  tor  that  Tina  : hmu-d  nml  ^*e/\  tun!  \i  uuoo^-v  ?*l  ihm#*  Avhieh  Pef 
1 !ythe>— J*  more  boa r*f  than  olothf-s,  ami  appeared  h>  have  ^?f*rh>hW 
ircit  p\ ueli  of  bit  her  A M ark  Tttivin  iped  1 had  0 

tti-svav..  vvoinpoeitiftn 

*"1  Wo*  .^iiiVpprioi.l  tvi  irftt  Amity  nf  vya* ffflV 

t a year.  like  a iifpirfjv  Knt  >X,  dhhbt  nf 

;0$-:  then  1 . ! fco{  oi itsV^Wt-' P m fiaift  tiin  j ft  ' tHy ; 

ri-Ai  out  in  Aim  nr-  old  ^rtta ■»•<-...  withh  or  th<*  Hi 
didnd  hr  UK*  in  any  pol  »ee«dde  w a;  j with  }»\ 
wa*  pplf  about  lipW  us  bur  ay  -hv  \vas*  a)pi ; TvkHftr 

\ lorn  f hail  iftooOo  uf  lily  spirt?5  Pieit  as 
if  f Ifspi  bit#  oiyc?^^  tout,  T bad  toV  tiO’U 
1 ho  troiiyy^  bh  in  uyV  y^ry  fed  hoi  ke;  tbiklP 
*In*rt  ’ ■ ’ - • ' 

He  was  :>  happy,  imbKU'imiS  i;ut  If!  \ioloov\ri 

3 JfHte  dtuiird  {hrm  a ynur  he  IV 

‘f^vpripv  nrel  rhief  s titlfdyb^V  If*  • t hvib  retfiiriie»i  a} 

he  bvepme  k soft  of  /suipodtlef  Whim 

five  f tin n*  9 i r.i re  .paper,  ye  reMy . f o 
elinc  a mi  At  (ten  t y war  ti  r pi  h-d,  IP  yo  p ply 
KtHtfr ; ;iP  \iiis  fhini  who  av;i^  (itrjr- 

&P  ted  to  Ifbd  that  rather  hbeeHaftiF  ami 
tii»<jfve  jH’fspn  abd  )ah>>r  with  Him  tint ? 1 
the  retpiired  <*011^  way  They 

if  was  fa  yaw  UtemfHire  ib-  jbts  maivitt^. 

Il  iy  pot.  that  la  . t^vj  :PAfv 
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At*  -A  merits 
;r  either  ui 
V\  t * r k r n it  or  y l i i e j r ( ie 
Wtk>p  l;f  Had  ieeriiop  tla*  way 
Viy tntliy  free  by:  three 
then  off  tv  tjtp  fryer 
APfii  t jkr  oh!  Aay%V  soniet  ime^ 
^ to  il'. nU,  ■.Mph‘finieS  \v  O ) , 
IIh vAcuo,  ii'oihenoe  v.  1 i * 1 roinm* 
hi  no  o>i  that  hityb  elHV  overlook  ih^;  (he 
river,  j (nVifs  Petip. 

1 ie  W;»>  P(  v</ioie;:>  « j i * i t r ;t  hoan  Attend 
itV#r  . on . e.:^ii-i*,ms  ..  pith.. 

o T^v»r lei ty;  lit  1 roiipj;! 
♦Pf  Pud  the  lifc^-swepy 
fa  ft;,  , '';'fte 

it  favorite  AvttjooirP  of  HP  own  u?:et  He 
ivie  rifw:yv-  yo, ,0-?, iporeil,  full  of  fun.  niui 
i/euth  )»i  trie  muimor  inward  lh<'m.dh»tu^h 
lie  plaved  p>k(  - on  t h< . m;  too.  and  - 
id  oat  a yevr^p-.  trial,  lie  v,o<  \v  i M 1 1 euro 
thuvkmx  uutre  Uno\  ih<'  <n.hers.  mnaHy 
her . o^icKirii  ;X1  ix  >*P f 1 t/Jay  P ft  0 ivy  i.o 
lifter  fa ^ her  sIcirUH  tn  Bfhr 
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.Aftrr  '.fttiR'Ii  thry  t$at&-t  ^ ; j t^l rl - V:v>^Vl  ft  ftyw  irixr: 

i n h>nu\>  nvrbtiv,  and  m»  ov  n Itfol v -{fnir  jMittHig  info  tyi**  cf  o 

bf  .clilftJrcu,  no  tkfubi;,  Xu  77<«  ijfltkd  Aw  ?miU*.T  fiitrjj 

I^Jira  Ihuvkina  at  i*  pnUured  Yt  Inpod  fit  him  is  U*<fo 

“with  bur  dainty  fomrls  prpppnd  into  .*}$>«<  It  jw.\io<]  »nU  t 
tile  riftl mu i - 1 »or«1< * r# oi  pnokot* > of  hnr apron,  . Thom  litiUSi1  itffa  hi 
. . . » YKfOii  t.<»  \wnn  botirt  porhat  no*  of  tly.*-« 

mid  blovs  oud  choor  tin*  The  ifroMdnts  vow*- 

author  had  thy  mi)  Lt]{tni  <T  hm  idnld-  BWrtp  pivotal  proport 
hoop  in  life  jn'uu]  whan  b»v  >vrofu  that.  hi*  way  ‘from  tho  nih< 
thuU<rh  tlio  >h»ry  ‘ <t>x>U  ;%&H  .no  Jv<rfo-.  ;;fmn»uoi>  whon  ho  -a 
hlniioo  tt>  ter  11  ^fayy/iit^if t a ^nihro  of 

iv  .^\vj  otiirii Ws,  .fttfk;  two;  Tb»rm  wu'  a . book,  At  on  onriior 
nrvor  any  on^njr mrni  hum;  < o i hum  baVn  hothtavd  with  i 
Tlmy  uvn*  only  ^im]  IriotuU  tni*3  oonY-  punmj  pa fro  luni  .imy:; 

nnlo.^  N<upr  f in*.-  ht  brcmsht;  bur  inayp-  nporost  lop  him  |pi 

/ini  ^-o^bnnLO^  f r-  -m  ?f-  print llyiiur  ^ rap  and  r-vpii 
— PiWry/V  runi  oMior^  T!v*?  worn  a «omu  hh-0;r 

troat,  for  sudi  M^rir  ^an;y  tyuvu^fi.;  Thm  f:  .Maid  " « 4U% 

t|y  v^mv]  huh-  n»f  rmniO)^  hinouif,  !*■-  at  JbnoXp,  in  fh<*  Tr 


I ;W  O'V  ; • 'r  $ I Ui<v-  O’" 
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hr  all  liistor\  — t hf-  Wuf Irf  :Ot>ry  in  iE 
imdy  **?--.  ,'wbMi  li^uh^7 

Hu-  lurty'sv  mtioro  of  hr-  infrllt*c‘tnnl  life 
*ed  rr r?m i ?i>  <1  with  him  umil  id*  wry 
last.  ii^v;  on  ii«rMt.  FrOn)  the;  moment 
whw)  tln»i  ilutO/rin*r  leaf  was  hlo\\n 
0*-Te  hi*  hands, 

• Kll- Olio; 

-> 1 t 1m*  w » * r 1 « r .< 


llijtf,  and  lie  dejityryd  it  ikinff pyr  ahee 
let*tVi  re  wviifi  an  '.nutsiey 

^uf)[dfed  .cdtoiXvv  Ity  • ■ liift : '^te  r ' ^anjfd^. 
He  ^spired  r<>  i ho  study  y*f  Jaw*  /,  wcur- 
ring  imdmahvu  through" n«  1,1?  eurOefc*; 
lie  abo  fhomdu  nf  tiie  mmistrv.  ;*n  am- 
;'&y  bjtion  wldvi'ti  hfe 
r v . !•  T~9 t*  her  S a m 

ylmred  vwi  l ti  h i in 
for. a tiilie.  Every 
buy 

ItiU  iii  sooner  or 

not 

||  nJE 

«3§S.  , ;( •.; ^^1'  : ' Afft h. 

bh-vm  i i-.o  Kmiy" 
\luHc  :iAyyh< 

Ttrily.  ‘AATx'ot  that 
5|P|fc-  I o ye  r re  n 1 ly 

wanted  to  be  i$ 
bttf: 

Bfc  , eause  it 
[f  ‘eurmirth:  ,p&  :Jb$f 

W a iifjaiohot  efjitiil 

r lie  diunihil.  f| 

looker]  wfe 

joi;’ 

A roeuTreoE&iU' 
-*•*■ — J jvli.Oiij  of  Orf§»V 

• vw*  to.  own  yp4 
eonduyt  a paper 
0«  I hum  ibal,  1 Iv 
felt  tlut.f-  in  *uhh  a 

joiaht.  lx*eoti>:  a power  $ ij 

Ti rival J^n*  Ohey  fei?*  ftif  fey 

emd  buy  my  - tile  itfinhiml 
Vr  t >rt‘U  eti . eh&y%i'v  ihiij 
further  }ik‘  own  pojftieal 
: . Sh'-Ov  -’  Orh  >n  . ;yt>nxivk'  rod  ' il . 
0 The  A*w  fur  rule 

Omap'j£e,  and  by.  was  ru- 

irtew  ■,  t fee  fivo  Htfhrfrnd  »dv$- 

• WO|ild  : i^e  ii  fy  -(>  Wtiersln  ] ». 
yi/iifs?  at  A nipu  Wi#  now 

yoor)Vtefer  a tid  Orioi)  iivdm%sd  hiitr  th  taluv 
emo]r»V*H”Ut  OTf  the  JnuYnoj.  1 1<  ory  n{ 
£$vm  war*  tukeii:  .oiho  of  xelivyd  to:  feurn 

i>rht.»  w ay  a Mantle,  ftrooinnanjatifu? 

^ • »u|,  hnt  ho  laeked  foree  arul  iridepenr 
fr.v  :aJAo-  i i n i m ka  I n e.->'  a i ul  ]>r r- 
Ffy  ;4fKrt.evl  full  of  entltusja^Tn , 
jfo  worty  d liky  a Alaye  to  .save,  holy : wrote 
\m  vMvh  v^rtkorrHE  ami  made  fixa  ]itenirjr 


Mes  -,1*v*a  V/  VAi&f/i&h-  Hauk/ns 
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selections  at  night.  The  others  worked, 
too.  Orion  gave  them  hard  tasks  and  long 
hours.  He  had  the  feeling  that  the  paper 
meant  fortune  or  failure  to  them  all — 
that  all  must  labor  without  stint.  His 
first  editorials  were  so  brilliant  that  it 
was  not  believed  he  could  have  written 
them.  The  paper  throughout  was  excel- 
lent and  seemed  on  the  highroad  to 
success.  But  the  pace  was  too  hard  to 
maintain.  Overwork  brought  weariness, 
and  Orion’s  enthusiasm,  never  a very 
stable  quantity,  grew  feeble.  Ilis  edito- 
rials became  dull;  his  literary  selections 
were  not  well  chosen.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  paper  had  started  down  hill. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Sam 
Clemens  had  given  up  all  amusements  to 
become  merely  a toiling  drudge,  or  had 
conquered  in  any  large  degree  his  natural 
tendency  to  levity  and  adventure.  There 
were  fewer  opportunities  for  mischief, 
and  he  had  become  more  studious,  but 
after  the  long,  hard  days  in  the  office  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a boy  of 
fifteen  would  employ  the  evening — at  least 
not  every  evening — in  reading  beneficial 
books.  The  river  was  always  near  at 
hand — for  swimming  in  the  summer  and 
skating  in  the  winter. 

There  was  also  entertainment  in  the 
office  itself.  A country  boy  named  Jim 
Wolfe  had  come  to  learn  the  trade;  a 
green,  good-natured,  bashful  boy  whose 
early  months  in  the  Journal  office  were 
not  altogether  a dream  of  peace.  In 
every  trade,  tricks  are  played  on  the  new 
apprentice,  and  Sam  felt  that  it  was  his 
turn  to  play  them.  With  John  Briggs 
to  help,  tortures  for  Jim  Wolfe  were 
invented  and  applied.  They  taught  him 
to  paddle  a canoe  one  Sunday,  with  the 
usual  damp  result.  They  took  him  snip- 
ing at  night  and  left  him  “ holding  the 
bag”  in  the  traditional  fashion,  while 
they  slipped  off  home  and  went  to  bed.  At 
another  time  they  borrowed  the  skeleton 
of  old  Jimmy  Finn,  whose  owner  had  sold 
it  to  Dr.  Leslie  for  a quart  of  the  whisky 
that  killed  him;  and  with  a candle  rigged 
in  it  they  frightened  poor  Jim  until  he 
ran  off  to  his  home  in  the  country.  It 
was  necessary  for  Orion  to  promise  pro- 
tection and  threaten  the  direst  punish- 
ment to  the  criminals  to  get  him  to  return. 

Orion’s  paper  continued  to  go  down 
hill.  Following  some  random  counsel,  he 


changed  the  name  of  it  and  advanced  the 
price — two  blunders.  Then  he  was  com- 
pelled to  reduce  the  subscription,  also  the 
advertising  rates.  He  was  obliged  to 
adopt  a descending  scale  of  charges  and 
expenditures  to  keep  pace  with  his  de- 
clining circulation — a fatal  sign. 

“ I was  walking  backward,”  he  says, 
“ not  seeing  where  I stepped.” 

In  desperation  he  broke  away  and  made 
a trip  to  Tennessee  to  see  if  something 
could  not  be  realized  on  the  land,  leaving 
his  brother  Sam  in  charge  of  the  office. 
It  was  a journey  without  financial  results, 
yet  it  bore  fruit,  for  it  prompted  the  be- 
ginning of  Mark  Twain’s  literary  career. 

Sam,  in  his  brother’s  absence,  con- 
cluded to  edit  the  paper  in  a way  that 
would  liven  up  the  circulation.  He  had 
never  done  any  writing — not  for  print — 
but  he  had  the  courage  of  his  inclinations. 
His  local  items  were  of  a red-pepper  va- 
riety and  his  personals  brought  prompt 
demand  for  satisfaction.  The  editor  of 
a rival  paper  had  been  in  love,  and  was 
said  to  have  gone  to  the  river  one  night 
to  drown  himself.  Sam  gave  a pic- 
turesque account  of  this  with  all  the 
names  connected  with  the  affair.  Then 
he  took  a couple  of  big  wooden  block  let- 
ters, turned  them  upside  down,  and  en- 
graved illustrations  for  it,  showing  the 
victim  wading  out  into  the  river  with  a 
stick  to  test  the  depth  of  the  water. 
When  that  issue  of  the  paper  came  out 
the  demand  for  it  was  very  large.  The 
press  had  to  be  kept  running  steadily  to 
supply  copies.  The  satirized  editor  at 
first  swore  that  he  woidd  thrash  the  whole 
Journal  office,  then  he  left  town  and  did 
not  come  back  any  more.  The  embryo 
Mark  Twain  also  wrote  a poem.  It  was 
addressed  “To  Mary  in  Hannibal,”  but 
the  title  was  too  long  to  be  set  in  one 
column,  so  he  left  all  the  letters  in  Han- 
nibal except  the  first  and  the  last,  and 
supplied  their  place  with  a dash,  with  a 
startling  result.  Such  were  the  early 
flickerings  of  a smouldering  genius. 
Orion  returned,  remonstrated,  and  apol- 
ogized. He  reduced  Sam  to  the  ranks 
In  later  years  be  saw  his  mistake. 

“T  could  have  distanced  all  competitors 
even  then,”  he  said,  “ if  I had  recognized 
Sam’s  ability  and  let  him  go  ahead,  mere- 
ly keeping  him  from  offending  worthy 
persons.” 
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dollars  to  buy  a second-hand  gun,  Orion, 
exasperated  by  desperate  circumstances, 
fell  into  a passion  and  rated  him  for 
thinking  of  such  extravagance.  Soon 
afterward  Sam  confided  to  his  mother 
that  he  was  going  away — that  he  be- 
lieved Orion  hated  him — that  there  was 
no  longer  a place  for  him  at  home.  He 
said  he  would  go  to  St.  Louis,  where 
Pamela,  now  married,  had  made  her 
home.  He  would  find  work  there  and  send 
money  home.  His  intention  was  to  go 
farther  than  St.  Louis,  but  he  dared  not 
tell  her.  His  mother  put  together  sadly 
enough  the  few  belongings  of  what  she 
regarded  as  her  one  wayward  boy;  then 
she  held  up  a little  Testament. 

“ I want  you  to  take  hold  of  the  other 
end  of  this,”  she  said,  “ and  make  me  a 
promise.  I want  you  to  repeat  after  me, 
Sam,  these  words : 

“ I do  solemnly  swear  that  I will  not 
throw  a card  or  drink  a drop  of  liquor 
while  I am  gone.” 

He  repeated  the  oath  after  her,  and  she 
kissed  him. 

“ Remember  that,  Sam,  and  write  to 
us,”  she  said. 

He  went  to  St.  Louis  by  the  night  boat, 
visited  his  sister  Pamela,  and  found  a job 
in  the  composing-room  of  the  Evening 
News.  He  remained  on  the  paper  only 
long  enough  to  earn  money  with  which 
to  see  the  wforld.  The  “ world  ” was  New 
York  City,  where  the  Crystal  Palace  Fair 
was  then  going  on.  The  railway  had  been 
completed  by  this  time,  but  he  had  not 
traveled  on  it.  It  had  not  many  com- 
forts; several  days  and  nights  wen?  re- 
quired for  the  New  York  trip;  yet  it  was 
a wonderful  and  beautiful  experience. 
He  arrived  in  Newr  York  with  two  or 
three  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  a ten- 
dollar  bill  concealed  in  the  lining  of  his 
coat. 

New’  York  was  a great  and  amazing 
city.  Tt  almost  frightened  him.  It  cov- 
ered the  entire  lower  end  of  Manhattan 
Island;  visionary  citizens  boasted  that 
one  day  it  would  cover  it  all.  The 
World’s  Fair  building,  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, stood  a good  way  out.  It  was  where 
Bryant  Park  is  now,  at  Forty-second 
Street  and  Sixth  Avenue.  Young  Clem- 
ens classed  it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  and  wrote  lavishly  of  its  marvels. 
A portion  of  a letter  to  his  sister  Pamela 


has  been  preserved  and  is  given  here,  not 
only  for  what  it  contains,  but  as  the 
earliest  existing  specimen  of  his  composi- 
tion. The  fragment  concludes  what  was 
doubtless  an  exhaustive  description: 

From  the  gallery  (second  floor)  you  have 
a glorious  sight — the  flags  of  the  different 
countries  represented,  the  lofty  dome,  glit- 
tering jewelry,  gaudy  tapestry,  etc.,  with 
the  busy  crowd  passing  to  and  fro — 'tis  a 
perfect  fairy  palace — beautiful  beyond  de- 
scription. 

The  machinery  department  is  on  the  main 
floor,  but  I cannot  enumerate  any  of  it 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  t he  hour 
(past  one  o’clock).  It  would  take  more 
than  a week  to  examine  everything  on  ex- 
hibition ; and  I was  only  in  a little  over 
two  hours  to-night.  I only  glanced  at  about 
one-third  of  the  articles;  and  having  a poor 
memory,  I have  enumerated  scarcely  any  of 
even  the  principal  objects.  The  visitors  to 
the  palace  average  6,000  daily — double  the 
population  of  Hannibal.  The  price  of  ad- 
mission being  fifty  cents,  they  take  in  about 
$3,000. 

The  Latting  Observatory  (height  about 
280  feet)  is  near  the  palace — from  it  you 
can  obtain  a grand  view  of  the  city  and 
the  country  around.  The  Croton  Aqueduct, 
to  supply  the  city  with  wrater,  is  the  great- 
est wonder  yet.  Immense  sewers  are  laid 
across  the  bed  of  the  Hudson  River  and  pass 
through  the  country  to  Westchester  County, 
where  a wdiole  river  is  turned  from  its 
course  and  brought  to  Newr  York.  From  the 
reservoir  in  the  city  to  the  Westchester 
County  reservoir  the  distance  is  thirty- 
eight  miles,  and.  if  necessary,  they  could 
easily  supply  every  family  in  New  York 
with  one  hundred  barrels  of  water  per  day. 

T am  very  sorry  to  learn  that  Henry 
has  been  sick.  He  ought  to  go  to  the  coun- 
try and  take  exercise,  for  he  is  not  half  so 
healthy  as  Ma  thinks  he  is.  If  he  had  my 
walking  to  do  he  would  be  another  boy  en- 
tirely. Four  times  every  day  I walk  a little 
over  a mile;  and  working  hard  all  day  and 
walking  four  miles  is  exercise.  I am  used 
to  it  now.  though,  and  it  is  no  trouble. 
Where  is  it  Orion’s  going  to?  Tell  Ma  my 
promises  are  faithfully  kept ; and  if  I have 
my  health  I will  take  her  to  Ky.  in  the 
spring — I shall  save  money  for  this.  Tell 
Jim  (Wolfe)  and  all  the  rest  of  them  to 
write  and  give  me  all  the  news.  . . . 

(It  has  just  struck  2 a.m.,  and  I always 
get  up  at  six  and  am  at  work  at  seven.) 

You  ask  where  I spend  my  evenings. 
Where  would  you  suppose,  with  a free 
printer’s  library  containing  more  than 
4,000  volumes  within  a quarter  of  a mile 
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and  he  did  not  work  there.  He  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  working  for  a time  on 
the  Ledger  and  the  North  American, 
Finally  he  went  back  to  New  York. 
There  are  no  letters  of  this  period.  Ilis 
second  experience  in  New  York  appears 
not  to  have  been  recorded,  and  in  later 
years  was  only  vaguely  remembered.  It 
was  late  in  the  summer  of  1854  when  he 
tinally  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  West. 
His  Wander jahr  had  lasted  nearly  fifteen 
months.  It  had  given  him  self-reliance, 
with  educational  advantages — varied,  and 
industriously  improved. 

He  went  directly  to  St.  Louis,  sitting 
up  three  days  and  nights  in  a smoking- 
car  to  make  the  journey.  He  was  worn 
out  when  he  arrived,  but  stopped  there 
only  a few  hours  to  see  Pamela.  It  was 
bis  mother  he  was  anxious  for.  He  took 
the  Keokuk  packet  that  night,  and  fling- 
ing himself  on  his  berth,  slept  the  clock 
three  times  around,  scarcely  waking  up 
or  turning  over;  that  is  to  say,  to  Mus- 
catine. For  a long  time  that  missing  day 
confused  his  calculations. 

When  he  reached  Orion’s  house  the 
family  sat  at  breakfast.  He  came  in 
carrying  a gun.  They  had  not  been  ex- 
pecting him,  and  there  was  a general  out- 
cry and  rush  in  his  direction.  lie  warded 
them  off,  holding  the  butt  of  the  gun  in 
front  of  him. 

“ You  wouldn’t  let  me  buy  a gun,"’  he 
said,  “ so  I bought  one  myself,  and  I am 
going  to  use  it  now  in  self-defense.” 

“You  Sam!  Yon  Sam!”  cried  Jane 
Clemens.  “ Behave  yourself,”  for  she  was 
wary  of  a gun,  even  of  the  butt  of  it. 

Then  he  had  had  his  joke  and  gave 
himself  into  his  mother’s  arms. 

Orion  wished  his  brother  to  remain 
with  him  in  the  Muscatine  office,  but  the 
young  man  declared  he  must  go  to  St. 
Louis  and  earn  some  money  before  he 
would  be  able  to  afford  that  luxury.  He 
returned  to  his  place  on  the  St.  Louis 
Evening  News , where  he  remained  until 
late  winter  or  early  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Orion  in  the  mean  time  had 
married  and  removed  to  Keokuk. 

Orion’s  wife  had  been  Mary  Stotts — 
her  mother  a friend  of  Jane  Clemens’s 
girlhood.  She  proved  a faithful  help- 
mate to  Orion,  but  in  those  early  days 
of  marriage  she  may  have  found  life  with 
him  rather  trying,  and  it  was  her  home- 
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sickness  that  brought  them  to  Keokuk. 
Brother  Sam  came  up  from  St.  Louis,  by 
and  by,  to  visit  them,  and  Orion  offered 
him  five  dollars  a week  and  board  to  re- 
main. He  accepted.  The  office  at  this 
time,  or  soon  after,  was  located  on  the 
third  floor  of  52  Main  Street,  in  the 
building  at  present  occupied  by  the  Peter- 
son Shoe  Company.  Henry  Clemens,  now 
seventeen,  was  also  in  Orion’s  employ, 
and  a lad  by  the  name  of  Dick  Ilingham. 
Henry  and  Sam  slept  in  the  office,  and 
Dick  came  in  for  social  evenings.  Also 
a young  man  named  Edward  Brownell, 
who  clerked  in  the  book-store  on  the 
ground  floor. 

Sam  read  at  odd  moments;  at  night 
voluminously — until  very  late,  sometimes. 
Already  in  that  early  day  it  was  his 
habit  to  smoke  in  bed,  and  he  had  made 
for  himself  an  Oriental  pipe  of  the  hubble- 
bubble  variety  because  it  would  hold  more 
and  was  more  comfortable  than  the  reg- 
ular short  pipe  of  daytime  use.  He  was 
always  lazily  indolent  in  repose,  and  a 
pipe  of  that  sort  appealed  to  him. 

But  it  had  its  disadvantages.  Some- 
times it  would  go  out,  and  that  would 
mean  sitting  up  and  reaching  for  a match 
and  leaning  over  to  light  the  bowl,  which 
stood  on  the  floor.  Young  Brownell  from 
below  was  passing  up-stairs  to  his  room 
on  the  fourth  floor  one  night  when  he 
heard  Sam  Clemens  call.  The  two  were 
great  chums  by  this  time,  and  Brownell 
poked  his  head  in  at  the  door. 

“What  will  you  have,  Sam?”  he  asked. 

“Come  in,  Ed;  Henry’s  asleep  and 
I’m  in  trouble.  I want  somebody  to  light 
my  pipe.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  get  up  and  light  it 
yourself?”  Brownell  asked. 

“ I would,  only  I knew  you’d  be  along 
in  a few  minutes  and  would  do  it  for  me.” 

Brownell  scratched  the  necessary  match, 
stooped  down  and  applied  it. 

“ What  are  you  reading,  Sam  ?’’  he 
asked. 

“ Oh,  nothing  much — a so-called  funny 
book;  one  of  these  days  I’ll  write  a fun- 
nier book  than  that  myself.” 

Brownell  laughed. 

“ No,  you  won’t,  Sam,”  he  said.  “You 
are  too  lazy  ever  to  write  a book.” 

A good  many  years  later  when  the 
name  “ Mark  Twain  ” had  begun  to  stand 
for  American  humor,  the  owner  of  it 
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gave  his  “ Sandwich  Islands  ” lecture  in 
Keokuk.  Speaking  of  the  unreliability  of 
the  islanders,  he  said,  “ The  king  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  greatest  liars  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  except  one;  and  I am 
very  sorry  to  locate  that  one  right  here  in 
the  city  of  Keokuk,  in  the  person  of  Ed 
Brownell.” 

The  Keokuk  episode  in  Mark  Twain’s 
life  was  neither  very  long  nor  very 
actively  important.  It  extended  over  a 
period  of  less  than  two  years;  two  vital 
years,  no  doubt,  if  all  the  bearings  could 
be  known,  but  they  were  not  years  of 
startling  occurrence. 

Yet  he  made  at  least  one  beginning 
there:  at  a printers’  banquet  he  delivered 
his  first  after-dinner  speech;  a hilarious 
speech — crude  enough,  we  may  believe — 
its  humor  of  a primitive  kind.  Whatever 
its  shortcomings,  it  delighted  his  au- 
dience, and  raised  him  many  points  in 
the  public  regard.  He  had  entered  a 
field  of  entertainment  in  which  he  would 
one  day  have  no  rival. 

Only  two  of  his  Keokuk  letters  have 
been  preserved.  The  first  indicates  the 
general  disorder  of  the  office  and  a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction. 

The  other  letter  is  dated  two  months 
later,  August  5th.  It  was  written  to 
Henry,  who  was  visiting  in  St.  Louis  or 
Hannibal  at  the  time,  and  introduces  the 
first  mention  of  the  South  American  fever 
which  now  possessed  the  writer.  Lynch 
and  Herndon  had  completed  their  survey 
of  the  upper  Amazon,  and  Lieutenant 
Herndon’s  account  of  the  exploration  was 
being  widely  read.  Poring  over  the  book 
nights,  young  Clemens  had  been  seized 
with  a desire  to  go  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  South  American  river,  there  to  col- 
lect coca  and  make  a fortune.  All  his 
life  he  was  subject  to  such  impulses.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  to  the  Amazon,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  ascend  the  river. 

He  concluded  to  go  to  Cincinnati, 
which  would  be  on  the  way  either  to  New 
York  or  New  Orleans  (he  expected  to 
sail  from  one  of  these  points),  but  first 
he  paid  a brief  visit  to  his  mother  in 
St.  Louis,  for  he  had  a far  journey  and 
a long  absence  in  view.  Jane  Clemens 
made  him  renew  his  promise  as  to  cards 
and  liquor,  and  gave  him  her  blessing. 
He  had  expected  to  go  from  St.  Louis  to 
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Cincinnati,  but  a new  idea — a literary 
idea — came  to  him  and  he  returned  to 
Keokuk.  The  Saturday  Post , a Keokuk 
weekly,  was  a prosperous  sheet  giving 
itself  certain  literary  airs.  He  was  in 
favor  with  the  management,  of  which 
George  Rees  was  the  head,  and  it  had  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  could  send  letters 
of  his  travels  to  the  Post — for  a con- 
sideration. He  may  have  had  a still 
larger  ambition;  at  least  the  possibility 
of  a book  seems  to  have  been  in  his  con- 
sciousness. Rees  agreed  to  take  letters 
from  him  at  five  dollars  each,  good  pay- 
ment for  that  time  and  place.  The  young 
traveler,  jubilant  in  the  prospect  of  re- 
ceiving money  for  his  writings,  now  made 
another  start,  this  time  by  way  of  Quincy, 
Chicago,  and  Indianapolis,  according  to 
his  first  letter  in  the  Post* 

This  letter  is  dated  Cincinnati,  No- 
vember 14,  1856,  and  it  is  not  a promis- 
ing literary  production.  It  was  written 
in  the  exaggerated  dialect  then  regarded 
as  humorous,  and  while  here  and  there 
are  flashes  of  the  undoubted  Mark  Twain 
type,  they  are  few  and  far  between.  A 
brief  extract  from  it,  as  characteristic 
as  any,  will  serve: 

“ I went  down  one  night  to  the  rail- 
road office  there,  purty  close  onto  the 
Laclede  House,  and  bought  about  a quires 
o’  yaller  paper,  cut  up  into  tickets — one 
for  each  railroad  in  the  United  States, 

I thought,  but  I found  out  afterwards 
that  the  Alexandria  and  Boston  Air  Line 
was  left  out — and  then  got  a baggage 
feller  to  take  my  trunk  down  to  the  boat, 
where  he  spilled  it  out  on  the  levee, 
bustin’  it  open  and  shakin’  out  the  con- 
tents, consisting  of  * guides’  to  Chicago, 
and  1 guides  ’ to  Cincinnati,  and  travelers’ 
guides,  and  all  kinds  of  sich  books,  not 
excepting  a i guide  to  heaven,’  which  last 
ain’t  much  use  to  a feller  in  Chicago,  I 
kin  tell  you.  Finally,  that  fast  packet 
quit  ringing  her  bell  and  started  down 
the  river — but  she  hadn’t  gone  mor’n  a 
mile  till  she  ran  clean  up  on  top  of  a 
sand-bar,  whar  she  stuck  till  plum  one 
o’clock,  spite  of  the  Captain’s  swearin’ — 
and  they  had  to  set  the  whole  crew  to 
cussin’  at  last  afore  they  got  her  off.” 

This  is  humor,  we  may  concede,  but 

* Supplied  by  Thomas  Roes  of  the  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  Register,  son  of  the  George 
Rees  named. 
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THE  righteousness  of  Puraniitra  was  notorious,  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  he  had  immense  faith  in  his  gods.  He 
was  as  strict  in  the  performance  of  his  devotions  as  in  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  nor  was  there  any  altar,  whether  of  Brahma, 
or  of  Vishnu,  or  of  Shiva,  at  which  he  failed  to  offer  both  prayers 
and  gifts.  He  observed  the  rules  of  religion  and  of  business  with 
admirable  regularity,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  whose 
conduct  was  above  reproach. 

But,  being  a self-contained  man,  he  had  not  the  love  of  the  little 
children  of  the  village,  to  whom  he  often  gave  sweetmeats  and 
toys;  and  being  a very  prosperous  man,  he  was  not  without  rivals 
and  detractors,  who  liked  his  prosperity  the  less  the  more  they 
marveled  at  it.  This  was  displeasing  to  Puramitra,  though  he 
thought  it  beneath  him  to  show  it. 

“If  all  were  known!”  said  some  people,  wagging  their  heads 
sagely,  as  if  they  were  full  of  secret  and  discreditable  information. 
“ If  we  only  had  his  luck.”  said  others,  sighing. 

But  when  Puramitra  heard  of  these  things  he  said,  “ The 
fruits  of  earth  ripen  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  the  harvest  is  on 
the  lap  of  the  gods.” 

So  saying,  he  made  the  sign  of  reverence,  and  went  his  way 
calmly  to  a certain  place  in  his  garden,  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  practise  the  virtue*  of  meditation  and  to  review  his  inmost 
thoughts. 

Now  the  inmost  thoughts  of  Puramitra  were  in  the  shape  of 
wishes  and  strong  desires; 'for  which  reason,  being  a religious  man, 
lie  often  called  them  prayers.  They  were  concerned  chiefly  with 
himself.  And  next  to  that,  with  two  others:  Tndrnnu,  his  friend, 
and  Vishnamorsu,  his  enemy. 
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But  the  motions  of  friendship  are  quiet  and  slow,  and  much 
the  same  from  day  to  day;  whereas  the  motions  of  hatred  are  quick 
and  stirring,  and  changeful  as  the  colors  on  a serpent.  So  Pura- 
mitra  came  to  think  less  and  less  of  his  friend,  and  more  and  more 
of  his  enemy.  Every  day  he  returned  at  sundown  to  the  quiet 
place  in  the  garden,  where  an  orange-tree  shaded  his  favorite  seat 
with  thick,  glossy  leaves,  and  surrendered  himself  to  those  medita- 
tions in  which  his  desires  were  laid  bare  to  his  gods. 

At  first  he  gave  a thought  to  Indranu,  who  had  helped  him,  and 
served  him,  and  always  spoken  well  of  him;  and  this  thought  he 
called  love.  Then  he  gave  many  thoughts  to  Vishnamorsu,  who 
had  opposed  him,  and  thwarted  him,  and  mocked  him  with  bitter 
words  and  laughter;  and  these  thoughts  he  called  just  indignation. 
He  reflected  upon  the  many  misdeeds  and  offenses  of  his  enemy 
with  a grave  and  serious  passion;  he  considered  curiously  the 
various  punishments  which  these  misdemeanors  must  merit  at  the 
hand  of  Heaven,  such  as  poverty  and  pain  and  disgrace  and  death, 
and,  after  that,  all  the  different  degrees  of  damnation;  he  turned 
them  over  in  his  mind  like  a hollow  ball  with  a hundred  rings 
carved  within  it,  and  they  played  one  into  another  smoothly  and 
intricately,  and  at  the  center  of  the  rings  a little  black  figure  with 
the  face  of  Vishnamorsu  writhed  and  twisted. 

While  Puramitra  meditated  thus  upon  the  justice  of  the  gods 
and  the  ill-deserts  of  his  enemy,  the  tree  grew  and  flourished  above 
him  from  week  to  month  and  from  month  to  year,  spreading  out 
its  arms  to  hide  and  befriend  his  devotions.  The  white  flowers 
bloomed  and  faded  with  heavy  fragrance.  The  pale-green  fruits 
formed  and  fell  from  the  tree  before  their  time.  But  of  all  their 
many  promises  one  persisted,  clinging  to  the  lowest  bough,  rounding 
and  ripening  among  the  dark  leaves  with  strange  flame  and  luster — 
a fiery  globe,  intense  and  perfect  as  Puramitra’s  thought  of  his 
enemy. 

“ You  meditate  much,  my  son,”  said  a Brahman  who  knew  him 
well  and  sometimes  visited  his  garden. 

“ Holy  one,”  he  answered,  “ 1 pray.” 

“For  what?”  asked  the  Brahman. 

“ That  the  divine  will  may  be  done  in  all  ways  and  upon  all 
things,”  replied  Puramitra. 

“Then  why  have  you  been  at  pains  to  poison  your  tree?”  asked 
the  Brahman. 

“ I did  not  know,”  said  the  man,  “ that  I had  done  anything  to 
the  tree.” 

“Look,”  said  the  Brahman,  and  he  touched  the  fruit  with  the 
end  of  his  staff.  A drop  oozed  from  the  saffron  globe,  red  as  blood; 
and  where  it  fell  the  grass  withered  as  if  a flame  had  scorched 
it.  Then  the  heart  of  Puramitra  leaped  up  within  him,  for  he 
knew  that  his  inmost  thoughts  had  passed  into  the  course  of  nature 
and  fructified  upon  the  tree. 
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“ Most  excellent  Brahman,”  said  he,  with  great  humility,  "the 
fruits  of  earth  ripen  by  the  will  of  Heaven.” 

“ For  whom  is  this  one  intended?”  asked  the  Brahman. 

“ Holiness,”  said  Puramitra,  “ it  is  on  the  lap  of  the  gods.” 

So  the  Brahman  pursued  his  way,  and  Puramitra  his  meditations. 

The  next  day  he  ordered  an  open  path  made  through  his  gardens 
for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  neighbors.  The  glistening 
fruit  hung  above  the  path,  ripe  and  ruddy. 

“ It  is  on  the  lap  of  the  gods,”  thought  Puramitra ; “ if  the  evil- 
doer stretches  forth  his  hand  to  it,  the  justice  of  Heaven  will  ap- 
pear.” So  he  hid  among  the  bushes  at  nightfall,  and  expected 
the  event. 

A man  crept  slowly  along  the  path  and  stayed  beneath  the  tree. 
His  face  was  concealed  by  a cloak ; but  the  watcher  said,  “ I shall 
know  him  by  his  actions,  for  my  enemy  will  not  respect  that  which 
is  mine.”  Now  the  man  was  thinking  shame  and  scorn  of  the 
rich  owner  of  the  garden,  and  despising  the  prosperity  of  wiles 
and  wickedness.  So  he  hated  arid  contemned  the  fruit,  saying  to 
himself,  “ God  forbid  that  I should  touch  anything  that  belongs 
to  the  wretch  Puramitra.”  And  the  path  grew  darker. 

Soon  after  came  another  man,  walking  with  uncovered  head, 
but  his  face  could  not  be  discerned  because  of  the  shadow.  And 
the  watcher  said,  “ Now  we  shall  see  what  the  gods  intend.”  The 
man  went  freely  and  easily,  without  care,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  fruit  he  put  out  his  hand  and  took  it,  saying  to  himself,  “ The 
benevolent  Puramitra  will  be  glad  that  I should  have  this,  for  he 
is  good  to  all  his  friends.”  So  he  ate  of  the  fruit,  and  fell  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree. 

Then  Puramitra  came  running,  and  lifted  up  the  dead  man,  and 
looked  upon  his  face.  And  it  was  the  face  of  his  friend,  the  well- 
beloved  Indranu. 

So  Puramitra  wept  aloud,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  his  heart  went 
black  within  him.  And  Vishnamorsu,  returning  through  the  gar- 
den by  another  path,  heard  the  lamentable  noise,  and  came  near, 
and  laughed.  But  the  Brahman,  passing  homeward,  looked  upon 
the  three,  and  said,  “ The  ways  of  the  gods  are  secret;  but  the  hap- 
piest of  these  is  Indranu.” 
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" Nor  I,”  cried  John  llarcourt,  pulling  up  in  the  moon-silvered 
inist  and  clapping  his  hand  to  his  pocket,  "not  a groat!  Stay, 
here  is  a crooked  sixpence  of  King  James  that  none  but  a fool 
would  take.  The  merry  robbers  left  me  that  for  luck.” 

Dick  Barton  growled  as  he  turned  in  his  saddle.  “ We  must 
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ride  on,  then,  till  we  find  a cousin  to  loan  us  a few  pounds.  Sir 
Empty-purse  fares  ill  at  an  inn.” 

“ By  my  sore  seat,”  laughed  Harcourt,  “ we’ll  ride  no  farther 
to-night.  Here  we  light,  at  the  sign  of  the  Magpie  in  the  Moon. 
The  rogues  of  Farborough  Cross  have  trimmed  us  well;  the  honest 
folk  of  Market  Farborough  shall  feed  us  better!” 

“For  a crooked  sixpence!”  grumbled  Barton.  “Will  you  beg 
our  entertainment  like  a pair  of  landlopers,  or  will  you  take  it  by 
force  like  our  late  friends  on  the  road  ?” 

“ Neither,*  said  Harcourt,  “ but  in  the  fashion  that  befits  gentle- 
men— with  a bold  face,  a gay  tongue,  and  a fine  coat  well  carried. 
Remember,  Dick,  look  up,  and  no  sniveling!  Tell  your  ill-fortune 
and  you  bid  for  more.  ’Tis  Monsieur  Debonair  that  owns  the 
tavern.” 

Their  lusty  shouts  brought  the  hostler  on  the  trot  to  take  their 
steaming  horses,  and  the  landlord  stood  in  the  open  door,  his  broad 
face  a welcome  to  such  handsome  guests.  They  entered  as  if  the 
place  belonged  to  them,  and  called  for  the  best  it  contained  as  if  it 
were  just  good  enough.  The  whole  house  was  awake  and  astir  with 
their  coming.  The  smiling  maids  ran  to  and  fro;  the  rustics  in 
the  long  room  stared  and  admired:  the  table  was  spread  with  a 
fair  cloth  and  loaded  with  a smoking  supper;  and  afterward  there 
were  pots  of  ale  for  all  the  company,  and  a song  with  a chorus. 
The  landlord,  with  his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat, 
patted  himself  to  see  his  business  go  so  merrily.  But  the  land- 
lady came  to  the  door,  now  and  then,  and  looked  in  with  anxious 
eyes. 

“ Mark  the  mistress,”  whispered  Barton ; “ she  has  her  suspicions.” 

“ Her  troubles,”  answered  Harcourt,  “ and  that  I relish  not.  I 
will  have  all  happy  around  me,  else  my  spirit  sinks  and  the  game 
is  lost.  I'll  talk  with  her.” 

He  beckoned  her  to  his  side  with  a courteous  gesture. 

“ A famous  supper,  Mistress,”  said  he,  “ but  your  face  is  too 
do\  ncast  for  the  maker  of  such  a masterpiece.  What  is  it  that 
ails  you?” 

“It  is  my  child,”  she  answered;  “kind  sir,  my  little  Faith  is 
ill  of  fever,  and  the  physician  has  been  called  away.  He  has  left 
lier  a draught,  but  she  grows  worse,  and  the  fever  holds  her  from 
sleep.  It  may  be  that  you  know  something  of  the  healing  art.” 

“ As  much  as  any  man,”  said  Harcourt,  confidently.  “ You  see 
in  me,  despite  my  youth,  a practitioner  of  the  oldest  school  in  the 
world,  a disciple  of  Galen’s  grandfather.  Let  me  go  with  you  to 
look  at  the  child.” 

The  little  girl  lay  in  a close  room.  Her  curls  were  tangled  on 
the  pillow  and  her  thin,  brown  arms  tossed  on  the  hot  counterpane. 
By  her  side  was  a glass  of  some  dark  medicine,  and  her  black  eyes 
held  more  of  rebellion  than  of  fever  as  she  gazed  at  the  stranger. 

He  leaned  over  her  with  a smile,  smoothing  her  wrists  lightly. 
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with  slow’,  downward  touches,  and  whispering  in  her  ear.  The 
sound  of  the  singing  below  came  through  the  door  ajar,  and  the 
child  listened  to  her  visitor  as  if  he  were  telling  her  a wonder- 
ful tale. 

“ Open  the  window,”  he  said,  after  a while,  to  the  mother,  pulling 
the  sheet  softly  over  the  child’s  shoulders,  “the  air  to-night  is  full 
of  silver  threads  which  draw  away  the  fever.” 

Then  he  threw  the  black  draught  out  of  the  window.  And  the 
child,  watching  him,  laughed  a little.  S 

“ It  is  the  wrong  medicine,”  said  he.  “ Bring  me  paper  and  pen.” 

He  wrote  by  the  light  of  the  flickering  candle,  hiding  the  words 
with  his  other  hand:  Fortune  favor  Faith. 

Then  he  slipped  the  crooked  sixpence  into  the  paper,  folded  it 
carefully,  tucking  the  ends  one  into  the  other,  and  marked  it  with 
a cross. 

“ Hold  it  tight,”  he  said  to  the  child,  closing  the  fingers  of  her 
right  hand  upon  the  little  packet.  “ It  will  let  you  into  the  Garden 
of  Good  Dreams.  And  now  your  carriage  is  ready,  and  now  your 
horses  are  trotting,  gently,  gently,  quickly,  softly,  along  the  white 
moon-road,  to  the  Land  of  Nod.  Will  you  go — are  you  going — 
are  you  gone?” 

Her  eyelids  drooped  and  fell,  and  she  turned  on  her  right  side 

with  a sigh,  thrusting  her  brown  fist  under  the  pillow.  ITarcourt 

drew  the  mother  to  the  door. 

“Hush,”  he  whispered;  “leave  the  window7  wide.  Your  Faith 
holds  an  ancient  potent  charm,  thousands  of  years  old,  better  than 
all  medicines.  Do  not  speak  of  it  to  any  one.  If  you  open  it,  you 

will  lose  it.  Let  her  sleep  with  it  so,  and  bring  it  me  on  the 

morrow.” 

In  the  morning,  when  the  landlord  had  served  breakfast  with 
his  owm  hands,  Harcourt  called  boldly  for  the  bill;  and  Barton 
stared  at  him,  but  the  landlord  w7as  confused. 

“My  wife,"  he  stammered — “you  must  excuse  her,  gentler  an, 
nothing  will  do  but  she  must  speak  with  you  herself  aboil  the 
reckoning.  I’ll  go  call  her.” 

She  came  with  a wonder  of  gladness  in  her  face,  and  the  little 
girl  clinging  to  a fold  of  her  mother’s  dress  by  the  left  hand  and 
pressing  the  other  browm  fist  close  to  her  neck. 

“ You  see,”  said  the  mother.  “ She  is  well ! Run,  Faith,  and 
kiss  the  gentleman’s  hand.  Oh,  sir,  there  can  be  no  talk  of  payment 
between  us — we  are  deep  in  your  debt;  but  if  my  child  might  keep 
this  ancient  potent  charm  ?” 

The  question  hung  in  her  voice.  Harcourt  delayed  a moment, 
as  if  in  doubt,  before  he  answered,  smiling: 

“I  am  loath  to  part  from  it,”  he  said,  at  last,  “but  since  she  lias 
proved  it,  let  her  keep  it  and  believe  in  it  for  good — never  for  evil. 
Come,  little  Faith,  kiss  me  good-by — no,  not  on  the  hand!” 
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When  they  were  alone  together,  Barton  turned  upon  his  com- 
panion with  reproachful  looks. 

“ What  is  this  charm  ?”  he  asked. 

“A  secret,”  answered  the  other,  curtly. 

“ I like  it  not,”  said  Barton,  shaking  his  head ; “ you  go  too  far, 
Jack.  You  put  a deception  on  these  simple  folk.” 

“ Who  knows  ?”  laughed  Harcourt.  “ At  least  I have  done  them 
no  harm.  We  leave  them  happy  and  ride  on.  How  far  to  your 
nearest  cousin?” 

II 

“ The  next  case  is  a strange  one,”  said  Sir  Richard  Barton, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  sitting  on  the  bench  by  his  friend,  the  famous 
Judge  who  was  holding  court  for  Market  Farborough. 

“ How  is  it  strange?”  asked  the  Judge,  whose  face  showed  ruddy 
and  strong  beneath  his  white  wig. 

“ It  is  an  accusation  of  witchcraft,”  answered  Sir  Richard,  “ and 
that  is  a serious  thing  in  these  days.  Yet  it  seems  the  woman  has  a 
good  heart  and  harms  nobody.” 

“ Beneficent  witchcraft!”  said  the  Judge — “that  is  a rarity  in- 
deed. What  do  you  make  of  it  ?” 

“ I am  against  all  superstition,”  said  Sir  Richard,  solemnly; 
“ it  brings  disorder.  For  religion  we  have  the  clergy,  and  for 
justice  the  lawyers,  and  for  health  the  doctors.  All  outside  of  that 
partakes  of  license  and  unreason.” 

“Yet  outside  of  that,”  mused  the  Judge,  “there  are  things  that 
neither  clergy  nor  lawyers  nor  doctors  can.  explain.  Tell  me,  what 
do  people  think  concerning  this  witch?” 

“ The  strict  and  godly  folk,”  answered  Sir  Richard,  “ reckon  her 
a scandal  to  the  town  and  an  enemy  of  religion.  They  are  of 
opinion  that  she  should  be  put  away,  whether  by  hanging  or  drown- 
ing, or  by  shutting  her  in  a madhouse.  But  many  poor  people 
have  an  affection  for  her,  because  she  has  helped  them.” 

“And  you?”  asked  the  Judge. 

Sir  Richard  looked  at  him  keenly.  “ I can  better  tell,”  said  he, 
“ when  you  have  seen  her  yourself  and  heard  her  story.” 

“That  is  plainly  my  duty,”  said  the  Judge.  “Clerk,  call  the 
next  case.” 

As  the  clerk  read  the  name  of  the  accused  and  the  charge  against 
her,  the  eyes  of  the  Judge  were  fixed  curiously  upon  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  as  if  he  sought  for  something  forgotten. 

Tall  and  dark,  with  sunburned  face  and  fearless  eyes,  she  stood 
quietly  while  her  way  of  life  was  told;  her  dwelling,  since  the 
death  of  her  parents,  in  a cottage  on  the  heath  beyond  the  town; 
her  comings  and  goings  among  the  neighbors;  her  wonderful  cures 
of  flick  animals  and  strange  diseases,  but  especially  of  little  chil- 
dren. There  were  some  who  testified  that  she  was  wilful  and 
malicious;  yet  it  appeared  they  could  only  allege  she  had  withheld 
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her  cure,  saying  that  it  was  beyond  her  power.  The  doctor  was 
bitter  against  her,  as  an  unlawful  person;  and  the  parson  con- 
demned her,  though  she  came  often  to  church ; “ for,”  said  he,  “ the 
Scripture  commands  us,  ‘ Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a witch  to  live/  ” 

The  face  of  the  Judge  was  troubled.  “ Tell  me,”  he  said,  leaning 
forward  and  speaking  gravely,  “ are  you  a witch  ?” 

“ Not  for  evil,  my  Lord,”  answered  the  woman,  simply,  “ but  I 
have  a healing  gift.” 

“ How  do  you  work  your  cures  ?”  he  asked.  “ What  do  you  to 
the  children?” 

“ I open  the  windows  of  the  room  where  they  lie,”  she  answered. 

The  face  of  the  Judge  relaxed,  and  hiB  eyes  twinkled  kindly. 
“ And  then  ?”  said  he. 

“ I throw  the  medicine  out  of  the  window  and  tell  the  children 
a tale  of  the  Garden  of  Good  Dreams.” 

“ Is  that  all?”  said  the  Judge,  shading  his  face  with  his  hand. 

“ No,  my  Lord,”  replied  the  woman.  “ When  the  children  are 
near  to  sleep,  I put  my  charm  in  their  hands.” 

“Whence  had  you  this  charm?”  he  said.  “And  what  is  it?” 

“ I pray  your  Lordship,”  cried  the  woman,  “ ask  me  not,  for  I 
can  never  tell.” 

“ Let  me  see  it,”  said  the  Judge,  with  a smile. 

So  the  woman,  trembling  and  reluctant,  drew  a dark-red  ribbon 
from  her  breast,  and  at  the  end  of  it  a packet  of  fine  linen  bound 
closely  with  white  silk.  She  laid  it  before  the  Judge.  He  broke 
the  silken  thread  and  unrolled  the  linen,  fold  after  fold,  until  he 
came  to  a yellow  piece  of  paper  with  writing  on  it,  and  in  the 
paper  a crooked  sixpence  of  King  James. 

The  coin  and  the  scrap  of  paper  lay  in  his  hand  as  he  looked 
up  and  met  the  shrewd,  questioning  eyes  of  Sir  Richard. 

“ Yes,”  answered  the  Baron  Harcourt  in  a low  voice,  “ you  have 
seen  the  coin  before,  and  now  you  may  read  what  is  written  on 
the  paper.” 

“ Now  I know,”  said  Sir  Richard,  shaking  his  head,  “ what 
charm  you  gave  to  the  woman  and  her  child  forty  years  ago.  Was 
I not  right?  It  was  a deception.” 

“ Who  knows  ?”  said  the  Baron  Harcourt,  cheerfully.  “ It  has 
worked  well  to-day.  Fortune  has  favored  Faith.” 

He  turned  to  the  clerk.  “ Make  record  that  this  case  is  dis- 
missed for  want  of  evidence  against  the  accused.  The  woman  has 
done  no  harm.  The  court  is  adjourned.” 

“And  my  charm,”  said  the  woman,  eagerly— “oh,  my  Lord,  you 
will  give  me  back  my  charm  ?” 

“ That  I must  keep  for  you.”  he  said,  with  kindness,  as  to  a 
child.  “But  you  may  still  open  the  windows,  and  throw  out  the 
medicine,  and  tell  the  children  of  the  Garden  of  Good  Dreams. 
Trust  me,  that  will  work  wonders.” 
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The  Struggle  for  Immunity 

BY  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS , M.D.,  LED. 


ONE  of  the  most  curious  facts 
about  such  infectious  diseases  as 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and 
pneumonia  is  that  they  are  “ self- 
limited.”  That  is  to  say,  they  terminate 
presently  in  either  the  death  or  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient.  They  do  not  be- 
come chronic  and  drag  out  an  indefinite 
existence. 

Every  one  knows  nowadays  that  the 
contagious  diseases  in  question  are  caused 
by  the  development  of  minute  germs  in 
the  Bystem.  But  this  knowledge  makes 
the  self-limited  character  of  the  diseases 
more  puzzling  rather  than  less  so.  Cer- 
tain living  germs  are,  as  it  were,  sown — 
carried  by  the  air  or  in  food  or  drink — 
upon  one  tissue  or  another  of  the  organ- 
ism. They  find  lodgment  in  mouth  or 
throat  or  lungs  or  intestinal  tract,  and 
forthwith  begin  to  multiply  and  develop 
prodigiously.  The  micro-organisms  them- 
selves or  the  poisonous  products  of  their 
growth  pass  into  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  of  the  body,  and  interfere  with 
the  normal  functions  of  the  organs.  The 
evidences  of  this  derangement  constitute 
the  symptoms  of  disease  — diphtheria, 
measles,  smallpox,  cholera,  plague,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  kind  of  germ 
that  is  present. 

For  a time  the  germs  seem  to  have 
everything  their  own  way.  They  have 
found  the  soil  precisely  adapted  to  their 
growth  and  well-being.  They  multiply 
so  rapidly  that  there  are  presently  billions 
on  billions  of  them  in  the  patient’s  sys- 
tem. 

Then  the  odd  thing  happens.  The 
germs  seem  to  begin  to  lose  their  pro- 
creative power.  Whereas  they  were  mul- 
tiplying at  geometrical  ratio,  they  now 
begin  to  decrease.  Race  suicide  threatens 
them.  They  can  no  longer  thrive  in  the 
system  of  their  host.  Presently  they 
vanish  altogether.  So  far  as  that  par- 
ticular territory — the  body  of  that  par- 
ticular patient — is  concerned,  they  are 


an  extinct  race.  Even  if  new  recruits 
are  introduced  from  the  outside  world 
they  promptly  perish.  The  patient  has 
not  only  recovered  from  the  disease,  as 
the  saying  is,  but  he  is  free  from  im- 
mediate danger  of  reinfection  with  that 
disease.  In  the  current  phraseology,  he 
is  “ immune.” 

The  bald  facts  just  stated  are  familiar 
and  indisputable  enough.  But  how  ex- 
plain them?  Why  should  not  the  germs 
that  once  find  comfortable  and  hospitable 
lodgment  in  the  body  of  a given  patient 
continue  to  thrive  indefinitely,  so  long 
as  the  patient  lives?  The  germs  them- 
selves retain  vitality  enough.  If  ever 
so  few  of  them  are  transferred  to  the 
body  of  another  individual,  they  multiply 
abundantly;  whereas  if  they  had  re- 
mained in  the  body  of  their  original  host, 
who  is  now  acquiring  “ immunity,”  they 
must  have  perished  miserably,  leaving  no 
issue.  But  why  ? 

No  other  question,  perhaps,  could  put 
us  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  newest 
aspects  of  medical  science  as  does  this. 

If  the  puzzle  of  immunity  could  be  fully 
and  explicitly  solved,  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  weapons  would  be  in  hand  for  the 
complete  conquest  of  all  contagious  or 
germ  diseases.  Hence  the  subject  has 
received  an  enormous  amount  of  atten- 
tion from  hosts  of  experimenters  and 
theorizers  all  over  the  world.  It  would 
be  going  much  too  far  to  say  that  com- 
plete and  final  success  has  as  yet  at- 
tended their  efforts ; but  many  highly 
interesting  and  important  results  have 
been  achieved,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  earliest  clue  to  one  aspect  at  least 
of  the  problem  of  immunity  was  given 
by  the  classical  researches  of  Elie  Metch- 
nikoff,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris. 
His  studies  had  to  do  with  the  white 
blood  corpuscles.  Every  one  who  has 
ever  viewed  a drop  of  blood  through  a 
microscope  will  recall  that  there  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  flood  of  red 
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blood  corpuscles  a certain  number  of 
larger  bodies  of  somewhat  irregular 
shape,  practically  colorless,  that  seemed 
to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  move- 
ment. These  are  the  white  corpuscles, 
or  leucocytes.  They  have  been  familiar 
to  physiologists  since  the  first  micro- 
scopic lenses  were  made,  but  their  func- 
tion had  been  an  utter  mystery.  It 
was  early  learned  that  the  red  corpuscles 
are  the  carriers  of  oxygen.  But  what 
useful  purpose  the  white  corpuscles 
subserve  no  one  had  been  able  to 
surmise. 

Metchnikoff  turned  his  microscope  on 
this  interesting  but  mysterious  corpuscle, 
and  watched  its  activities  under  varying 
circumstances  and  conditions.  And  he 
was  presently  able  to  report  that  he  had 
detected  the  leucocytes  in  the  act  of  de- 
vouring all  manner  of  foreign  particles 
that  chanced  to  come  into  their  neigh- 
borhood as  they  floated  about  in  the  blood 
stream.  These  foreign  particles  in- 
cluded, among  other  things,  the  organ- 
isms called  bacteria.  These  tiny  but 
highly  important  particles  were  seen  to 
be  taken  into  the  bodies  of  the  leucocytes 
and  presently  dissolved  or  digested. 
Moreover,  even  though  the  bacteria  were 
disease-engendering  species,  they  seemed 
to  produce  no  ill  effect  upon  the  leu- 
cocytes. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  at  least  one 
function  of  the  white  blood  corpuscle  is 
to  act  as  a scavenger  in  the  blood — a 
sort  of  department-of-health  officer  keep- 
ing guard  over  the  hygienic  conditions 
of  the  blood,  and  promptly  using  its  ef- 
forts to  remove  any  noxious  foreign  sub- 
stances that  obtrude  themselves  into  that 
all-important  highway. 

In  token  of  this  important  function, 
Metchnikoff  rechristened  the  scavengers 
with  the  appropriate  title  phagocytes 
(eaters  of  cells) ; and  their  function  of 
scavengering  has  since  been  spoken  of 
as  phagocytosis. 

It  has  long  been  a familiar  observation 
of  the  surgeon  that  whenever  there  is 
local  injury  to  the  tissues — say  an  abra- 
sion or  an  incised  wound — the  white 
blood  corpuscles  gather  in  great  numbers. 
Their  bodies,  indeed,  make  up  the  chief 
bulk  of  the  familiar  exudate  known  as 
pus — an  exudate  once  regarded  as  the  un- 
avoidable concomitant  of  a wound,  but 


now  rendered  far  less  familiar  by  the 
use  of  antiseptics. 

Just  why  the  leucocytes  gathered  at  a 
wound  in  such  numbers  had  never  been 
understood.  But  now  it  seemed  clear 
that  their  presence  is  exactly  comparable 
to  the  presence  of  an  army  at  a port 
subject  to  foreign  invasion  by  a hostile 
host.  They  are  Nature's  body  of  warriors 
to  fight  off  the  invading  hosts  of  bacteria, 
which  always  gather  and  flourish  on  an 
abraded  surface  that  is  not  protected 
from  their  encroachments.  The  object 
of  antiseptic  dressings,  with  which  every 
one  is  now  familiar,  is  to  shut  out  this 
host  of  noxious  bacteria.  In  proportion 
as  the  dressings  effect  this  purpose,  there 
remains  no  need  to  aggregate  leucocytes 
at  the  seat  of  war;  and  in  point  of  fact, 
the  absence  of  pus  shows  that  they  are 
not  called  upon  when  the  modern  method 
of  surgical  treatment  has  rendered  them 
superfluous. 

The  external  dressing  applied  by  the 
modern  surgeon  has  in  effect  warded  off 
the  enemy,  just  as  a line  of  submarine 
torpedoes  or  coast  batteries  off  New  York 
Harbor  might  keep  an  invading  naval 
force  at  a distance,  making  it  unneces- 
sary to  call  on  our  land  forces. 

Obviously,  then,  antiseptic  methods 
have  greatly  restricted  the  rale  of  the 
leucocyte  so  far  as  surgical  wounds  are 
concerned.  But  surgery  deals  with  only 
one  aspect  of  the  problem.  There  re- 
main the  channels  of  nose,  mouth,  throat, 
lungs,  and  digestive  tracts  through  which 
other  hosts  of  noxious  bacteria  may  make 
their  way  into  the  system — producing 
such  diseases  as  diphtheria,  pneumonia, 
tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and 
the  like.  So  quite  enough  work  remains 
for  the  army  of  phagocytes  even  if 
surgical  injuries  were  rendered  bacteri- 
ally  innocuous. 

We  may  picture  the  gallant  host  of 
leucocytes  as  being  called  upon  to  police 
every  blood  channel  in  the  body,  lying 
in  wait  to  seize  on  tubercle  bacillus  or 
cholera  vibrio  or  pneumococcus,  as  neces- 
sity may  arise.  It  was  at  one  time 
thought  that  the  entire  course  of  an 
acute  infectious  disease  might  be  pict- 
ured as  a war  within  the  organism 
fought  to  the  bitter  end  between  invading 
hosts  of  bacteria  and  loyal  hosts  of 
phagocytic  leucocytes. 
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If  the  invaders  proved  too  numerous 
or  too  powerful,  their  victory  would  be 
recorded  in  the  death  of  the  patient  in 
whose  body  the  battle  went  on.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  protective  host  proved 
adequate  to  its  military  function,  its 
victory  would  be  recorded  in  the  final 
annihilation  (by  eating!)  of  the  invad- 
ing army.  The  contest  would  then  be 
recorded  as  an  unsuccessful  invasion,  and 
the  patient’s  system,  freed  from  its  ene- 
mies, would  be  restored  to  health. 

The  extreme  tangibility  of  this  picture 
of  disease  gave  it  peculiar  interest. 
There  is  always  a satisfaction  about 
explanations  of  physical  phenomena  that 
can  be  clearly  visualized.  The  battle  of 
the  leucocytes  could  not  only  be  clearly 
pictured  in  imagination ; it  could  be 
actually  witnessed  under  the  microscope. 
So  Metchnikoff’s  explanation  of  the 
rationale  of  resistance  to  infectious  dis- 
eases found  instant  popularity. 

But  presently  experiments  and  observa- 
tions were  made  that  tended  to  show 
that  the  phenomena  of  phagocytes  are 
not  quite  so  all-comprehending  in  im- 
portance as  had  at  first  been  supposed. 
A clue  to  new  vistas  of  knowledge  was 
found  in  certain  facts  revealed  by  the 
experiments  of  Professor  George  H.  F. 
Nuttall,  the  American  now  famous  as  the 
Quick  Professor  of  Zoology  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  England,  and  of  the 
German  pathologist.  Professor  Buchner. 
These  experiments  show  that,  even  if 
all  the  leucocytes  are  removed  from  a 
portion  of  the  blood,  there  remain  in 
the  clear  blood  serum  properties  that 
antagonize  noxious  bacteria  and  cause 
their  death. 

Just  what  the  nature  of  these  prop- 
erties might  be  was  not  known.  But 
their  existence  was  made  manifest  by 
results.  Bacteria  placed  in  the  clear 
blood  serum  were  seen  to  lose  their  power 
of  propagation  and  presently  to  die, 
somewhat  as  an  army  might  be  overcome 
by  an  invisible  noxious  gas. 

Serum  having  this  property  was  said 
to  be  bactericidal  or  anti-bacterial;  and 
it  was  obvious  that  here  were  fields  open 
to  investigation  that  lie  beyond  the 
province  of  the  germ-devouring  leucocyte. 
Many  experimenters  set  about  investi- 
gating the  conditions  under  which  the 
blood  serum  takes  on  bactericidal  prop- 


erties, and  for  the  moment  the  leucocyte 
was  well-nigh  forgotten. 

Almost  simultaneously  the  limitations 
of  the  leucocyte  were  suggested  in  an- 
other way  through  study  of  two  important 
diseases  which  are  due  to  the  invasions 
of  germs,  but  in  which  the  germ  does 
not  to  any  considerable  extent  enter  the 
blood  of  the  patient,  contenting  itself 
with  forming  a colony  on  9ome  surface 
or  just  beneath  the  skin,  and  secreting  a 
poison  that  is  absorbed  into  the  blood 
stream  or  taken  up  by  the  nerve  plasma. 
The  diseases  in  question  aTe  tetanus  and 
diphtheria. 

The  germs  of  diphtheria,  as  every  one 
knows,  lodge  of  a preference  in  the 
throat,  where  they  multiply  and  form  a 
whitish  exudate.  They  do  not,  as  a rule, 
spread  over  a very  wide  territory,  even 
if  not  opposed,  and  they  do  not  tend  to 
enter  the  blood. 

Similarly  the  germs  of  tetanus  form 
a small  colony  just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  skin — as  from  the  puncture  of  a 
nail  or  a small  local  wound — and  the 
specific  poison  the  production  of  which 
is  incidental  to  that  growth  seems  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  nerves  and  to  find  its 
way  slowly  up  the  nerve  tubes  till  it 
reaches  the  centers  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain,  when  its  effects  are  made 
manifest  in  a derangement  of  function- 
ing that  affects  the  entire  organism. 

Now  here,  in  each  case,  would  seem 
to  be  an  ideal  opportunity  for  the  leu- 
cocyte to  attack  the  localized  invading 
host  and  destroy  it  promptly,  thus  pre- 
venting all  trouble.  No  doubt  this  is 
often  done.  Not  every  person  in  whose 
throat  the  diphtheria  bacillus  lodges 
develops  the  disease  diphtheria.  But  in 
certain  cases  either  the  germs  come  in 
such  overwhelming  numbers  or  are  so 
sluggishly  met  that  they  gain  a foothold, 
and  send  out  their  poison  into  the  blood. 

Let  us  assume  the  case  of  a patient 
into  whose  blood  stream  a portion  of  the 
poison  generated  by  a colony  of  diph- 
theria bacilli  has  been  secreted.  This 
poison  appears  to  be  a sort  of  ferment. 
As  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  tissues 
it  sets  up  an  abnormal  action  that  dis- 
organizes the  functioning,  causing  the 
phenomena  of  fever,  and,  if  not  com- 
bated, ultimately  so  deranging  and  de- 
stroying the  tissues  as  to  cause  the  death 
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of  the  patient.  But  as  this  ferment  is 
an  invisible  secretion,  known  only  by  its 
effect,  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be 
combated  either  by  (a)  the  phagocytic 
functioning  of  the  leucocytes,  or  (b)  the 
germ-destroying  (bactericidal)  property 
of  the  blood  serum. 

Stated  otherwise,  it  is  no  longer  the 
destruction  of  a bacillus  that  is  in  ques- 
tion in  the  main  blood  channels,  but  the 
antagonizing  of  an  invisible  poison  dis- 
solved in  the  blood. 

Every  one  knows  that  a way  has  been 
found  to  counteract  this  poison ; and  per- 
haps most  readers  associate  the  remedy 
with  the  name  of  the  famous  German, 
Dr.  Behring,  who  first  produced  the  anti- 
toxine that  has  robbed  diphtheria  of  a 
large  measure  of  its  former  terrors  in  the 
eye  of  the  physician.  It  is  familiar 
knowledge  also — for  seldom  has  a scien- 
tific discovery  gained  wider  vogue  among 
the  general  public  than  this — that  the 
diphtheria  antitoxine  is  developed  in  the 
body  of  the  horse  through  inoculating 
that  animal  repeatedly  with  small  but 
increasing  doses  of  the  toxine  developed 
by  the  diphtheria  bacillus  when  grown 
in  a culture  medium. 

But  it  perhaps  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  the  antitoxine  thus  produced, 
which  acts  so  effectively  when  injected 
into  the  system  of  a patient  suffering 
from  diphtheria,  has  no  power  whatever 
to  kill  or  injure  the  diphtheria  germs 
themselves.  On  the  contrary,  these  germs 
actually  grow  and  thrive  when  placed  in 
a tube  of  antitoxine! 

The  action  of  antitoxine  is,  in  other 
words,  apparently  a purely  chemical  one. 
A portion  of  antitoxine  unites  with  and 
neutralizes  a portion  of  toxine,  rendering 
it  harmless — just  as  a portion  of  baking- 
soda  might  unite  with  a portion  of 
caustic  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  the 
neutral  and  harmless  compound  known 
a9  common  salt. 

But  the  case  is  quite  different  in  such 
a disease  as  cholera,  where  the  disease 
germs  enter  the  blood,  and  in  the  main 
carry  their  poison  in  their  bodies  instead 
of  secreting  it.  Here  an  antitoxine 
proper  would  not  be  sufficient.  We  must 
have  an  antidote  that  will  kill  and  re- 
move the  germs  themselves. 

This  is,  of  course,  precisely  the  func- 
tion of  the  leucocytes.  But  the  new 


studies  showed  that  the  work  of  removing 
the  bodies  of  noxious  bacteria  is  not  left 
to  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  phagocytes. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
development  of  chemicals  in  the  blood 
(bactericides)  that  kill  the  germs;  it 
was  presently  discovered,  largely  through 
the  investigations  of  Professor  Pfeiffer, 
that  the  blood  serum  may  contain  chem- 
icals that  not  only  kill  the  noxious  bac- 
teria, but  actually  dissolve  or  digest  them. 

Substances  that  produce  this  important 
effect  are  called  bacteriolysins.  The 
action  of  these  anti-bacterial  agents  is 
obviously  quite  different  from  the  action 
of  antitoxines.  Thus,  if  an  animal  is 
inoculated  with  cholera  germs  until  it 
is  immune  to  their  poison,  a portion  of 
serum  from  that  animal  may  kill  the 
cholera  germs  in  a culture  tube  without 
neutralizing  the  toxic  nature  of  the 
poison  that  these  germs  have  secreted  in 
the  tube;  whereas,  contrariwise,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  antitoxine  will  neutralize 
the  poison  without  killing  the  germ. 
Antitoxines  and  bactericides  are  there- 
fore distinct  though  allied  agents,  serving 
complementary  functions  in  the  fight 
against  the  noxious  bacteria. 

Antitoxines,  bactericides,  and  bacteri- 
olysins are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
antibodies,  and  their  various  antidotal 
functions  are  pretty  clearly  defined. 
There  are  other  chemicals,  however,  that 
may  be  coincidentally  formed  in  the 
body  cells  and  secreted  into  the  blood 
serum  in  response  to  the  attack  of  the 
disease  germs  that  serve  a somewhat 
more  obscure  purpose.  These  are  the  so- 
called  agglutinins — chemicals  so  named 
because  they  possess  the  peculiar  property 
of  causing  the  bacteria  that  stimulate 
their  production  to  clump  together  in 
masses  (agglutinate)  instead  of  moving 
about  independently. 

Agglutination  does  not  occur,  however, 
in  the  blood  stream  of  the  patient,  but 
only  in  the  test  tube  of  the  experimenter. 
So  the  exact  utility  of  the  phenomena  is 
not  clear.  That  the  agglutinins  serve 
a useful  purpose  in  the  fight  against  the 
noxious  germ  we  cannot  doubt,  but  as 
yet  we  do  not  know  just  what  that  useful 
purpose  is. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  study  of 
the  agglutinins  is  of  great  aid  to  the 
physician  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease. 
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Thus  if  a small  portion  of  blood  serum 
of  a person  suffering  from  typhoid  fever 
is  added  to  a culture  of  typhoid-fever 
germs,  the  bacteria  quickly  become 
clumped  together,  or  agglutinated;  but 
this  does  not  happen  in  the  presence  of 
serum  of  an  individual  in  health.  This 
test — which  l>ears  the  name  of  the  French 
physician*  Widal — is  a valuable  aid  in 
the  diagnosis  of  a suspected  case  of 
typhoid  fever. 

The  discovery  of  one  after  another  of 
these  antidotal  chemicals,  all  evoked  in 
the  tissues  in  response  to  the  onslaught 
of  noxious  bacteria,  and  each  serving  an 
important  function  in  the  battle  against 
disease,  tended  naturally  to  minimize 
more  and  more  the  importance  of  the 
white  blood  corpuscles,  whose  spectacular 
activities  had  at  one  time  been  supposed 
to  be  all-sufficient. 

But  now  came  a series  of  new  observa- 
tions that  brought  the  leucocyte  again 
to  the  fore.  The  observations  were  made 
by  an  English  army  surgeon,  Dr.  (now 
Sir)  Ahnroth  Wright,  who  was  investi- 
gating that  scourge  of  armies,  typhoid 
fever,  and  endeavoring  to  find  a means 
of  rendering  soldiers  in  India  immune 
to  the  disease. 

Studying  the  blood  of  typhoid  patients 
microscopically,  he  noted  that  white 
blood  corpuscles  will  sometimes  ingest 
the  typhoid  bacilli  very  sparingly,  at 
other  times  with  seeming  avidity.  From 
this  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  a something  in  the  blood,  which  may 
be  present  in  less  or  in  greater  quantity, 
which  renders  the  bacilli  more  susceptible 
to  the  attacks  of  the  phagocytes. 

To  this  something  he  gave  the  name 
opsonin,  a word  coined  from  a Greek 
derivative  signifying  “ to  make  palatable.*’ 
A long  series  of  investigations  convinced 
Wright  and  his  chief  associate.  Captain 
Douglas,  that  opsonins  are  developed  in 
the  normal  organism  concomitantly  with 
the  development  of  antitoxines,  bacteri- 
cides, bacteriolysins,  and  agglutinins  in 
response  to  the  irritation  caused  by  bac- 
terial poisons.  Opsonins  constitute,  in 
other  words,  yet  another  weapon  elab- 
orated by  the  tissues  of  the  body  in  the 
fight  against  disease  germs.  But  they 
differ  from  the  other  chemical  agents 
that  we  have  just  been  reviewing  in  that 
their  action  is  not  merely  complementary, 
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hut  directly  auxiliary,  to  that  of  the 
leucocyte. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  effect  of  the  opsonins  is 
explicable  as  having  made  the  phagocytes 
more  voracious,  or  as  making  the  bacteria 
more  susceptible.  Metclmikoff  and  his 
followers  were  disposed  to  take  the  view 
that  the  opsonin  stimulates  the  leu- 
cocytes; but  the  opinion  of  Wright, 
which  has  the  balance  of  authority,  is 
that  the  direct  action  of  the  opsonin  is 
exerted  on  the  bacteria. 

Bernard  Shaw  in  a recent  play  makes 
a character — whose  prototype  is  obviously 
Sir  Ahnroth  Wright  himself — wittily  de- 
fine an  opsonin  as  “ what  you  butter  the 
disease  germs  with  to  make  your  white 
blood  corpuscles  eat  them”;  and  this 
whimsical  definition  may  be  accepted  as 
graphically  presenting  the  function  of  a 
highly  important  constituent  of  the  blood 
serum  about  which  the  medical  fraternity 
has  been  greatly  exercised  in  recent  years. 

The  great  importance  of  the  opsonins, 
from  a practical  standpoint,  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  their  relative  activity 
furnishes  an  index  to  the  resistant  power 
of  the  patient  against  a given  germ.  The 
test  is  made  in  a very  tangible  way  by 
counting  the  actual  number  of  bacteria 
of  a given  species  that  a group  of  phag- 
ocytes in  a quantity  of  blood  serum  will 
ingest  in  a given  time.  A “control,”  or 
comparative,  test  is  made  with  the  blood 
serum  of  a normal  individual.  The  first 
fifty  leucocytes  that  come  to  view  in 
the  microscopic  field  an*  observed,  and 
the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  body  of 
each  (made  visible  by  a differential 
stain)  is  counted. 

It  must  be  understood  that,  according 
to  theory,  a leucocyte  is  powerless  to 
ingest  a single  bacterium  unless  a cer- 
tain amount  of  opsonin  is  present.  As 
the  amount  of  opsonin  increases,  up  to 
a certain  point,  the  susceptibility  of  the 
bacteria  to  the  predatory  attacks  of  the 
leucocyte  increases  also.  Moreover,  a 
given  opsonin  acts  only  on  a single 
species  of  bacterium.  Leucocytes  in  a 
certain  sample  of  1)1  ood  may  therefore 
he  found  to  possess  the  power  of  ingest- 
ing, say  typhoid  bacilli,  very  readily, 
while  ingesting  much  more  sparingly  the 
tuborcule  bacilli  found  in  equal  abun- 
dance in  the  blood  serum  about  them. 
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Such  a blood  would  be  said  to  have  a munity  to  subsequent  attacks  of  measles, 
high  opsonic  index  for  typhoid  bacilli ; scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  etc.,  being  familiar 
a low  opsonic  index  for  tubercule  bacilli,  knowledge. 

Though  the  opsonins  that  thus  aid  the  But  it  is  not  alone  the  susceptibility 
white  corpuscles  in  their  attack  on  bac-  of  the  individual  that  determines  the 
teria  are  probably  chemically  distinct  result  when  germs  of  a disease  find  en- 
from  antitoxines,  bacteriolysins,  and  ag-  trance  into  a human  organism;  much 
glutinins,  yet  they  are  produced  simul-  depends  also  upon  the  actual  number  of 
taneously  with  these  other  protective  bacteria  that  come,  and  upon  the  par- 
bodies,  and  their  presence  is  held  to  fur-  ticular  strain  they  represent, 
nish  a fair  index  to  the  abundance  of  That  numbers  should  count  is  easily 
these  allied  bodies.  Hence  the  observa-  comprehensible;  but  that  individual  bac- 
tion  of  the  opsonic  index  supplies  a teria  of  the  same  species  should  differ 
highly  important  means  of  testing  at  in  virulence  seems  not  at  first  sight  so 
least  approximately  the  anti  - bacterial  explicable.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  For 
properties  of  the  blood.  example,  Dr.  Eyre  reports  experiments 

It  is  by  observing  the  opsonic  index  on  rabbits  in  which  twenty  individual 
and  its  deviation  day  by  day  under  in-  pneumococci  (the  germs  of  pneumonia) 
fluence  of  treatment  that  Sir  Almroth  produced  death  more  rapidly  than  one 
Wright  has  elaborated,  along  strictly  hundred  thousand  pneumococci  identical 
scientific  lines,  his  famous  “ vaccine”  in  appearance  but  of  another  strain, 
treatment  of  a long  list  of  bacterial  dis-  Again  the  anthrax  virus  which  Pasteur 
eases,  beginning  with  typhoid  fever,  and  developed  owes  its  efficiency  to  the  “ at- 
including  such  familiar  maladies  as  tenuation  ” of  the  virulence  of  the  germs 
pneumonia,  rheumatism,  dysentery,  in-  through  cultivation  under  peculiar  condi- 
fluenza,  hay  fever,  boils,  ulcers,  and  com-  tions  in  a test  tube;  and  Pasteur’s  treat- 
mon  colds.  ment  of  rabies  assumes  the  attenuation 

The  theory  on  which  this  highly  im-  of  the  rabies  virus  through  desiccation 
portant  new  method  of  treatment  pro-  of  a portion  of  spinal  cord  (of  a rabbit) 
ceeds  is  the  assumption  that  the  blood  in  which  the  germs  are  lodged, 
and  tissues  of  the  human  organism  con-  The  attenuated  virus  inoculated  in 
tain  normally  a variable  quantity  of  all  proper  quantity  and  in  repeated  doses 
the  anti-bacterial  bodies,  and  that  the  sets  up  a response  in  the  tissues  which 
tissues  will  set  about  manufacturing  is  not  overwhelming,  and  the  blood  is 
more  of  these  bodies  in  response  to  the  presently  saturated  with  anti-bacterial 
influence  of  an  invading  host  of  germs,  bodies  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cope  with 
If  the  invading  germs  come  in  relatively  more  virulent  strains  of  the  germ  in- 
small numbers,  or  if  the  response  of  the  troduced  in  whatever  numbers — as  from 
tissues  of  any  given  individual  is  pecul-  ordinary  contagion.  In  other  words, 
iarly  active  and  energetic,  the  invading  artificial  immunity  has  been  induced, 
host  is  promptly  killed  off  and  its  poison  It  occurred  to  Wright  that  a similar 
neutralized  by  the  joint  action  of  the  condition  of  immunity  might  be  induced 
specific  antitoxines,  bactericides,  agglu-  by  inoculating  a patient  with  bacterial 
tinins,  and  opsonins  that  are  instantly  germs  not  “attenuated”  in  the  Pas- 
engaged  against  it.  So  no  symptoms  of  teurian  sense,  but  actually  devitalized 
disease  develop;  and  the  person  whose  by  heating.  With  the  dead  germs  a 
system  has  thus  repelled  invasion  by  a certain  amount  of  their  specific  toxine 
given  germ  is  said  to  be  “ immune  ” to  would  be  introduced;  but  the  number  of 
the  disease  which  that  germ  would  en-  germs,  and  hence  the  quantity  of  their 
gender  in  an  organism  where  its  attack  poison,  could  be  controlled  at  the  will 
had  been  less  promptly  met.  of  the-  operator;  and  the  anti-bacterial 

Similarly  a person  who  has  passed  response  of  the  organism  could  be  gauged 
through  an  attack  of  a germ  disease  and  through  observation  of  the  opsonic  index, 
finally  come  off  victorious  carries  in  his  Thus  the  doses  could  be  graded  and  re- 
system a residual  supply  of  anti-bacterial  peated  at  proper  intervals,  until  the  pa- 
bodies,  and  hence  is  more  or  less  per-  tient’s  opsonic  index  was  so  high  as  to 
manently  immune;  the  fact  of  such  im-  indicate  the  presence  of  a sufficient  quan- 
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tity  of  uiithbaeter.ial  elements  in  1u»  the  mtrusinj>  of  tliv  disease  germs.  JitTf 
i>k>od  fu  render  him  immune  to  the  jm*-  '«ldv mumg  P'hntly,  fl)  to  neutralize  the 
treular  in  qiieatiarh  * .*  Ity  the  germs  •; 

The  .first  disease  .esfn-Tiifiented  with  io.viuM)  :•;  (2)  *o  Hill  the  *remi>  them- 
wah  typhoid  fever.  Wright  himself  s« .-)v»\s  (baetericiiie*. ),  mnl  fe  remove  thcfti 
tio  fewer  than  four  thousand  altogether  j^rtly  My  (S)  titesolviu#  thfim  : 
-oldieis  iu  India:  find,  he'  griHtnt'm.dy  ( huclrrioh&ins ) and  partly  by  . i 4 )■  tijl- 
-uppliec!  t he  British  ^overnjnenfc  with  ijlutiraxiinii  ' a.nd  (%)  <•(•<<>> n inhfin/  tfetth. 
about  four  . hundred  thmaumd  >io^s  of  m that  they  reaiidy:  fell  prey  t,v>  the  white 
nidi  - typhoid  vaeeinr  for  !n:  in  the  Idnod  eorpiwdes  that  lire  always  present 
Koutjt  Afr men  war.  An  individual  is  in  fife  hb»od. 

ton  dorp.  1 . mnpuhivil*  typhoid  by  three  j?iiy  rneh  |yH*eiho  diseasg  germ,  thorn 
inundations.  the  first  eontnmmir  StjO;*  t hero  m;»y  he  at  least/  five  antidotes  in- 
0tM>,0f>0,  nod  eardi  smTeeding  one  i don.-  fj>» ' ;*y  rfom:  It  follows  that  the  ivnltval- 
000,000  typhoid,  bacilli.  The-e  mimbop?  nnl  who  ii*  immune  to  a sfe-oiv  of  vvcio 
alorinivi^.  if  **huHb3k  ho  khOwaygeiTU'  •..disea*^  woukl  haye  ia  his 

» ^qdfdmd  that  these  inv'r* sjihU*. hordes  of  blood  setmii  at  least  a hundred  different., 
ha:- * ill — - eoinpivrahle  in  number  to  .the  op-  efiemierds  wIhjo*  presence  there  is  mosti- .. 
tire  ho  man  population  cd  (he  globe— hmT  inirfe-g  e,  fe>  o>  \vo  know,  except  hr  an 
n sidro.eo  in  a few  drops  of  the  serum,  anH.-ipatpry  guard  against  the  attack  of 

V/e  may  note  th«?  dm  anti  t.vphmd  the  disease  germs, 
inuehhtbm.  was  adopted  by  the  fferrmiu  Thos‘c  chemical*  oppenr-  mrt  to  inter- 
army.  and  that  mure  reeoit!y  it  has  fen  fen*  i tea uy  wav  with  the  normal  fumliote 
adopted  fm  the  .Atneruvii'  army  wdh  ver>  ioy  of  .i)»o  l.edy.  lodeo(]r  tla  riiosi  thor- 
$rrkt\fy jpg;  IJn t ♦,  ih\s?  the  hekWiy  imliyidnnl  wmild  seem  do 

appHtratieiis  t/f  the  hi>\v  I i tpf h ( »d y i is  ‘ ekr  be  eaie  i/i  wUobo  ^yxtctn  the  most  eMi- 
r»-e>iun  to  the  treini ueoi:  of  deveh.jied  onue  groups  of  antidernl  bodies  Imu 
disea>rs,  and  the  pottmtudities  tliar  have  been  developed.  u In  fdoe  of  pem-e  pp-- 
Jetl,  to  its  eharaeterinpdon-  as  the  most  pare  for  war v is  apparently  the  .motto-'. 
mvpoHant  of  moderu.  .tlieraiamtit'  irvcdh-  • of  the  organism.  Or,  better,  lot  us  p> 
o»:K;  uro  ruidtens  that  foil  oiirddc  the  fleet  that  in  the  mierobe  Iminited  w.,rld 
s, regie  of  the  present  ) eg Kir.  Tl ' Xuftifres  ■ ip.  vvhieh  wo  petforerr  exist  tlie  orguidsii.  • 
|hty  p?  i rpdsiy  vthat  fh^  f espU^  f s always  at  t#gr'  witii  tfije  hp^t  Of  tmmuies 

of  the  use  of  this  So-oailed  4-  raea'iiie:  *o  •pitoih.er.  It  is  only  (ho  largo  measure 
.therapy  'f  are  sueh  ns  to  snppor* . very  of  inununity  that  eoeh  of  us  attains  that 
strongly  die  iroifi  (d‘  tje>  thenry  ..f  in**  tHTudrs  >\uy  one  to  enjoy  the  inmlienni 
munity  upon  which  its  appd ion. lion  is  • *n‘  o-as.uujhly  hevih tiy  days  with  whu'h 
fonndeit.  uku  <f  us  are  blt^sedv 

Til  ooueliiNiint  we  may  s.uumtnn  uv  1b/\  .Om" . periods  of  health  are  not  mves- 
fin ding's  of  modern  sderje..  ys  t/<  tla  ivul  $ni\\ y bnu^  wh.-u  im  haeterla  ns-aii  its. 
dmeaniiig  «d  immunity  in  soi)»e  smdi'  Serins  l«ut.  jnendv  tliosn  it)  which  tin* 

as  these-  A person  is  irt.nnune  to  any  white  Mood  corpusejes — aided  by  aoii- 
trivou  di^eaMU  when  his  hloeji  sormn  eon-  to^ines.  baetiWieities,  hfteferiofvsin^,  ;ns~ 
rvdt>s  lVormallv.  or  has  had  deveb.pj-d  in  ghnjtpns.  mid  opsooins — win  thoir  lim- 
it rirfimu'aily,  a series  of  spe<*ifie  r-h«‘*n-  tb  s sO  i-adly  .uni  d<  eisively  as  to  ah  met 
teals  which,  i licit  walled  into*  notion  l>y  no  ;niUeo  whatever 


The  Cock  of  the  Walk 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS  FREEMAN 


DOWN  the  road,  kicking  up  the 
| dust,  until  he  marched,  soldier- 
wise,  in  a cloud  of  it,  that  rose 
and  grimed  his  moist  face,  and  added  to 
the  heavy,  brown  powder  upon  the  way- 
side  weeds  and  flowers,  whistling  a queer, 
tuneless  thing,  which  yet  contained 
definite  sequences — the  whistle  of  a bird 
rather  than  a hoy — approached  Johnny 
Trumbull,  aged  ten,  small  of  his  age,  but 
accounted  by  his  mates  mighty. 

Johnny  came  of  the  best  and  oldest 
family  in  the  village,  but  it  was  in  some 
respects  an  undesirable  family  for  a hoy. 
In  it  survived,  as  fossils  survive  in  ancient 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  earth,  old  traits 
of  race,  unchanged  by  time  and  environ- 
ment. Living  in  a house  lighted  by 
electricity,  the  mental  conception  of  it 
was  to  the  Trumbulls  as  the  conception 
of  candles;  with  telephones  at  hand,  they 
unconsciously  still  conceived  of  messages 
delivered  with  the  old  saying,  *'4  Ride, 
ride,”  etc.,  and  relays  of  post-horses. 
They  locked  their  doors,  but  still  had 
latch-strings  in  mind.  Johnny's  father 
was  a physician,  adopting  modern  meth- 
ods of  surgery  and  prescription,  yet  his 
mind  harked  hack  to  cupping  and  calomel, 
and  now  and  then  he  swerved  aside  from 
his  path  across  the  field  of  the  present 
into  the  future  and  plunged  headlong, 
as  if  for  fresh  air,  into  the  traditional 
past,  and  often  with  brilliant  results. 

Johnny’s  mother  was  a college  grad- 
uate. She  was  the  president  of  the 
woman’s  club.  She  read  papers  savoring 
of  such  feminine  leaps  ahead  that  they 
were  like  gymnastics,  hut  she  walked 
homeward  with  the  gait  of  her  great- 
grandmother, and  inwardly  regarded  her 
husband  as  her  lord  and  master.  She 
minced  genteelly,  lifting  her  quite- 
fashionable  skirts  high  above  very  slen- 
der ankles,  which  were1  hereditary.  Mot 
a woman  of  her  race  had  ever  gone  home 
on  thick  ankles,  and  they  all  had  gone 
home.  They  had  all  been  at  home,  even 


if  abroad — at  home  in  the  truest  sense. 
At  the  club,  reading  her  inflammatory 
paper,  Cora  Trumbull’s  real  self  remained 
at  home  intent  upon  her  mending,  her 
dusting,  her  house  economics.  It  was 
something  remarkably  like  her  astral 
body  which  presided  at  the  club. 

As  for  her  unmarried  sister  Janet, 
who  was  older  and  had  graduated  from 
a young  ladies’  seminary  instead  of  a 
college,  whose  early  fancy  had  been 
guided  into  the  ladylike  ways  of  anti- 
macassars and  pincushions  and  wax 
flowers  under  glass  shades,  she  was  a 
straighter  proposition.  No  astral  pre- 
tensions had  Janet.  She  stayed,  body 
and  soul  together,  in  the  old  ways,  and 
did  not  even  project  her  shadow  out  of 
them.  There  is  seldom  room  enough  for 
one's  shadow  in  one’s  earliest  way  of 
life,  but  there  was  plenty  for  Janet’s. 
There  had  been  a Janet  unmarried  in 
every  Trumbull  family  for  generations. 
That  in  some  subtle  fashion  accounted 
for  her  remaining  single.  There  had  also 
been  an  unmarried  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
and  that  accounted  for  Johnny’s  old 
bachelor  uncle  Jonathan.  Jonathan  was 
a retired  clergyman.  He  had  retired  be- 
fore lie  had  preached  long,  because  of 
doctrinal  doubts,  which  were  hereditary. 
Ho  had  a little,  dark  study  in  Johnny’s 
father’s  house,  which  was  the  old  Trum- 
bull homestead,  and  he  passed  much  of 
his  time  there,  debating  within  himself 
that  matter  of  doctrines. 

Presently  Johnny,  assiduously  kicking 
up  dust,  met  his  uncle  Jonathan,  who 
passed  without  the  slightest  notice. 
Johnny  did  not  mind  at  all.  Tic  was 
used  to  it.  Presently  his  own  father  ap- 
peared, driving  along  in  his  buggy  the 
hay  marc  at  a steady  jog,  with  the  next 
professional  call  quite  clearly  upon  her 
equine  mind.  And  Johnny’s  father  did 
not  sec  him.  Johnny  did  not  mind  that, 
either.  He  expected  nothing  different. 

Then  Johnny  saw  his  mother  approach- 
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SIm-  !k*I(I  ’*  t [»  ht'V  silk  -\ur\t  IM  i*  whoj.  ;U 
duirih  a>  nii.j  rarruMj  a ni .•»/  link*  .1  mImji'w  f n 

j«M.  . i at  liv'd  wbh  ribbon.  hUn* 

td-ju  «Jut  oot  !i"Mrr  .lohnpv.  who,  ho VV~  .i|  Poorly  }>!  HO 
twfyfuit  r*^t*  of  for  U’V?  h<tUh  oil  thiol 

nWkk  dr*t>*s  -■  r :.  f I ? 1 1 •<!  ivirktllg  Up  tho-L  tmftod  ii4  tpB 
Sin.  Tfmftlujli ’ «ii  tin5  \ idaiiv  - 1 v f wa-  Vntse,  lb*  * 
Tf- ally  t*\  bnptt*  |>rv‘]u»rii^  4\  ^Ivoriyiiko  for  when  he  saw  J 

^upr*(-i‘.  ft#  lit; 

.-Johnny  ',‘\ro  hi-  mothe'rV  i%n l«  «1  but  not  \V;fib  II 
father  Wnmum  fano.  pober  t ho  rose-  n»;»t  slm  mm^{; 
•ivlituiK'd  hnnOH,  with  o«l i») I m t.hn3  r««l  < i i«3.  if  *ho  w, 
Uidirfc  ub^iiri-  ol . *r«h»*>4 fulfil.  Tl/yiJ  Uc  die  walked  J 
rr£» Ik* <]  Mi  and  kietobd;  up  the  du^-t.  acam,  >vdh  t ho  Jan 
II*  loved  to  kk'fc  n])  liw  j]ud  in  Minimer.  ?n;>' n<-  Uonks 
i l>0  tVillett  leaves  hk  aiPhiiU),  and  \tbe  IViJay  Jv.ibnti 
in  winter.  d<>}tn/ny  'v¥^y?)nt  n fyjw  »>f-  those  djuv 
TrnmUbL  Snn^  of  Mji-o;  kitd  ever  the  i r.inU.nf 

f*arHl.  fw  simple  UHin^uuoHt'  like  that*  Wij>,  rynilin^. 

haek  hiti  her  to.  pass,. 

father  aod  mother^  :~uh-  M-nlh  h*d  b.vp . and  niarehnd 
b ‘nnkobK  Ini  d^inufh  r<']|Hvdb  1 > at  o!«h|i.-Ml\ 
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pair  of  gray  eyes,  before  which  waved 
protectingly  a hand  clad  in  a black  silk 
glove,  with  dangling  finger-tips,  because 
it  was  too  long,  and  it  dawned  swiftly 
upon  him  that  Aunt  Janet  was  trying 
to  shield  her  face  from  the  moving  col- 
umn of  brown  motes.  He  stopped  kick- 
ing, but  it  was  too  late.  Aunt  Janet 
had  him  by  the  collar,  and  was  vigorous- 
ly shaking  him  with  nervous  strength. 

“ You  are  a very  naughty  little  boy,” 
declared  Aunt  Janet.  u You  should 
know  better  than  to  walk  along  the  street 
raising  so  much  dust.  No  well-brought- 
up  child  ever  does  such  things.  Who 
are  your  parents,  little  boy?” 

Johnny  perceived  that  Aunt  Janet  did 
not  recognize  him,  which  was  easily  ex- 
plained. She  wore  her  reading-spectacles 
and  not  her  far-seeing  ones;  besides,  her 
reading-spectacles  were  obscured  by  dust, 
and  her  nephew's  face  was  nearly  oblit- 
erated. Also  as  she  shook  him  his  face 
was  not  much  in  evidence.  Johnny  dis- 
liked, naturally,  to  tell  his  aunt  Janet 
that  her  own  sister  and  brother-in-law 
were  the  parents  of  such  a wicked  little 
boy.  lie  therefore  kept  quiet  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  shaking,  making  himself  as 
limp  as  a rag.  This,  however,  exasper- 
ated Aunt  Janet,  who  found  herself  en- 
cumbered by  a dead  weight  of  a little 
boy  to  be  shaken,  and  suddenly  Johnny 
Trumbull,  the  fighting  champion  of  the 
town,  the  cock  of  the  walk  of  the 
school,  found  himself  being  ignominious- - 
ly  spanked.  That  was  too  much.  John- 
ny’s fighting  blood  was  up.  He  lost  all 
consideration  for  circumstances,  he  for- 
got that  Aunt  Janet  was  not  a boy,  that 
she  was  quite  near  being  an  old  lady. 
She  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of  priv- 
ilege of  age  and  sex,  and  an  alarming 
state  of  equality  ensued.  Quickly  the 
tables  were  turned.  The  boy  became  far 
from  limp.  He  stiffened,  then  bounded 
and  rebounded  like  wire.  He  butted,  he 
parried,  he  observed  all  his  famous  tactics 
of  battle,  and  poor  Aunt  Janet  sat  down 
in  the  dust,  black  dress,  bonnet,  glasses 
(but  the  glasses  were  off  and  lost),  little 
improving  book,  black  silk  gloves,  and 
all;  and  Johnny,  hopeless,  awful,  irrev- 
erent, sat  upon  bis  aunt  Janet’s  plunging 
knees,  which  seemed  the  most  lively  part 
of  her.  He  kept  bis  face  twisted  away 


Johnny  was  afraid  lest  Aunt  Janet  should 
be  too  much  overcome  by  the  discovery 
of  his  identity.  He  felt  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  spare  her  that.  So  he  sat  still, 
triumphant  but  inwardly  aghast. 

It  was  fast  dawning  upon  him  that 
his  aunt  was  not  a little  boy.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  any  punishment  which 
might  be  meted  out  to  him,  but  he  was 
simply  horrified.  He  himself  had  vio- 
lated all  the  honorable  conditions  of  war- 
fare. lie  felt  a little  dizzy  and  ill,  and 
he  felt  worse  when  he  ventured  a hur- 
ried glance  at  Aunt  Janet’s  face.  She 
was  very  pale  through  the  dust,  and  her 
eyes  were  closed.  Johnny  thought  then 
that  he  had  killed  her. 

He  got  up — the  nervous  knees  were  no 
longer  plunging;  then  he  heard  a voice, 
a little  girl-voice,  always  shrill,  but  now 
high  pitched  to  a squeak  with  terror.  It 
was  the  voice  of  Lily  Jennings.  She 
stood  near  and  yet  aloof,  a lovely  little 
flower  of  a girl,  all  wThite-scalloped  frills 
and  ribbons,  with  a big  white-frilled  hat 
shading  a pale  little  face  and  covering 
the  top  of  a head  decorated  with  won- 
derful yellow  curls.  She  stood  behind  a 
big  baby-carriage  with  a pink-lined  mus- 
lin canopy,  and  containing  a nest  of  pink 
and  white,  but  an  empty  nest.  Lily’s 
little  brother’s  carriage  had  a spring 
broken,  and  she  had  been  to  borrow  her 
aunt’s  baby-carriage,  so  that  nurse  could 
wheel  little  brother  up  and  down  the 
veranda.  Nurse  had  a headache,  and 
the  maids  were  busy,  and  Lily,  who  was 
a kind  little  soul,  and,  moreover,  imag- 
inative, and  who  liked  the  idea  of  push- 
ing an  empty  baby-carriage,  had  volun- 
teered to  go  for  it.  All  the  way  she  had 
been  dreaming  of  what  was  not  in  the 
carriage.  She  had  come  directly  out  of 
a dream  of  doll  twins  wThen  she  chanced 
upon  the  tragedy  in  the  road. 

“ What  have  you  been  doing  now, 
Johnny  Trumbull?”  said  she.  She  was 
tremulous,  white  with  horror,  but  she 
stood  her  ground.  It  was  curious,  but 
Johnny  Trumbull,  with  all  his  bravery, 
was  always  cowed  before  Lily.  Once  she 
had  turned  and  stared  at  him  when  he 
had  emerged  triumphant  but  with  bleed- 
ing nose  from  a fight,  then  she  had 
sniffed  delicately  and  gone  her  way.  It 
bad  only  taken  a second,  but  in  that 


from  her,  but  it  was  not  from  cowardice. 
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Arm  of  Justice.  She  stood  the  fire  of 
bewildered  questions  in  the  best  and 
safest  fashion.  She  wept  bitterly,  and 
her  tears  were  not  assumed.  Poor  little 
Lily  was  all  of  a sudden  crushed  under 
the  weight  of  facts.  There  was  Aunt 
Janet,  she  had  no  doubt,  killed  by  her 
own  nephew,  and  she  was  hiding  the 
guilty  murderer.  She  had  visions  of 
state  prison  for  herself.  She  watched 
fearfully  while  the  two  men  bent  over 
the  prostrate  woman,  who  very  soon  be- 
gan to  sputter  and  gasp  and  try  to  sit  up. 

“What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  Janet ?” 
inquired  Doctor  Trumbull,  who  was  paler 
than  his  sister-in-law.  In  fact,  she  was 
unable  to  look  very  pale  on  account  of 
dust. 

“ Ow,”  sputtered  Aunt  Janet,  cough- 
ing violently,  “get  me  up  out  of  this 
dust,  John.  Ow!” 

“ What  was  the  matter  ?” 

“ Yes,  what  has  happened,  madam  ?” 
demanded  the  chief  of  police,  sternly. 

“Nothing,”  replied  Aunt  Janet,  to 
Lily’s  and  Johnny’s  amazement.  “What 
do  you  think  has  happened?  I fell  down 
in  all  this  nasty  dust.  Ow!” 

“ What  did  you  eat  for  luncheon, 
Janet?”  inquired  Doctor  Trumbull,  as 
he  assisted  his  sister-in-law  to  her  feet. 

“ WLat  I was  a fool  to  eat,”  replied 
Janet  Trumbull,  promptly.  “ Cucumber 
salad,  and  lemon  jelly  wTith  whipped 
cream.” 

“ Enough  to  make  anybody  have  in- 
digestion,” said  Doctor  Trumbull.  “You 
have  had  one  of  these  attacks  before,  too, 
Janet.  You  remember  the  time  you  ate 
strawberry  shortcake  and  ice-cream?” 

Janet  nodded  meekly.  Then  she 
coughed  again.  “ Ow,  this  dust !”  gasped 
she.  “For  goodness’  sake,  John,  get  me 
home  where  I can  get  some  water  and 
take  off  these  dusty  clothes  or  I shall 
choke  to  death.” 

“ How  does  your  stomach  feel  ?”  in- 
quired Doctor  Trumbull. 

“ Stomach  is  all  right  now,  but  I am 
just  choking  to  death  with  the  dust.” 
Janet  turned  sharply  toward  the  police- 
man. “ You  have  sense  enough  to  keep 
still,  I hope,”  said  she.  “ I don’t  want 
the  whole  town  ringing  with  my  being 
such  an  idiot  as  to  eat  cucumbers  and 
cream  together,  and  being  found  this 
way.”  Janet  looked  like  an  animated 
VOL.  CXXIV  -NO.  739,  — 1 O 


creation  of  dust  as  she  faced  the  chief 
of  police. 

“ Yes,  ma’am,”  he  replied,  bowing  and 
scraping  one  foot,  and  raising  more  dust. 

He  and  Doctor  Trumbull  assisted 
Aunt  Janet  into  the  buggy,  and  they 
drove  off.  Then  the  chief  of  police  dis- 
covered that  his  own  horse  had  gone. 
“ Did  you  see  which  way  they  went,  sis  ?” 
he  inquired  of  Lily,  and  she  pointed 
down  the  road,  and  sobbed  as  she  did  so. 

The  policeman  said  something  bad  un- 
der his  breath,  then  advised  Lily  to  run 
home  to  her  ma,  and  started  down  the 
road. 

When  he  was  out  of  sight,  Lily  drew 
back  the  pink-and-white  things  from 
Johnny’s  face.  “Well,  you  didn’t  kill 
her  this  time,”  said  she. 

“ Why  do  you  s’pose  she  didn’t  tell  all 
about  it?”  said  Johnny,  gaping  at  her. 

“ How  do  I know  ? I suppose  she  was 
ashamed  to  tell  how  she  had  been  fight- 
ing, maybe.” 

“ No,  that  was  not  why,”  said  Johnny, 
in  a deep  voice. 

“Why  was  it,  then?” 

“She  knew.” 

Johnny  began  to  climb  out  of  the  babv- 
carriage. 

“ What  will  she  do  next,  then  ?”  asked 

Lily. 

“ I don’t  know,”  Johnny  replied, 
gloomily. 

He  was  out  of  the  carriage  then,  and 
Lily  was  readjusting  the  pillows  and 
things.  “ Get  that  nice  embroidered  pil- 
low I threw  over  the  bushes,”  she  ordered, 
crossly.  Johnny  obeyed.  When  she  had  fin- 
ished putting  the  baby-carriage  to  rights 
she  turned  upon  poor  little  Johnny  Trum- 
bull, and  her  face  wore  the  expression  of 
a queen  of  tragedy.  “ Well,”  said  Lily 
Jennings,  “I  suppose  I shall  have  to  marry 
you  when  I am  grown  up,  after  all  this.” 

Johnny  gasped.  He  thought  Lily  the 
most  beautiful  girl  he  knew,  but  to  be 
confronted  with  murder  and  marriage 
within  a few  minutes  was  almost  too 
much.  He  flushed  a burning  red.  He 
laughed  foolishly.  He  said  nothing. 

“ It  will  be  very  hard  on  me,”  stated 
Lily,  “to  marry  a boy  who  tried  to  mur- 
der his  nice  aunt.” 

Johnny  revived  a bit  under  this  fem- 
inine disdain.  “ I didn’t  try  to  mur- 
der her,”  he  said,  in  a weak  voice. 
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“ You  might  have,  throwing  her  down 
in  all  that  awful  dust,  a nice,  clean  lady. 
Ladies  are  not  like  boys.  It  might  kill 
them  very  quickly  to  be  knocked  down 
on  a dusty  road.” 

“ I didn’t  mean  to  kill  her.” 

“ You  might  have.” 

“ Well,  I didn’t,  and— she— ” 

“ What?” 

“ She  spanked  me.” 

“ Pooh ! That  doesn’t  amount  to  any- 
thing,” sniffed  Lily. 

“It  does  if  you  are  a boy.” 

“ I don’t  see  why.” 

“ Well,  I can’t  help  it  if  you  don’t. 
It  does.” 

“ Why  shouldn’t  a boy  be  spanked 
when  he’s  naughty,  just  as  well  as  a 
girl,  I would  like  to  know?” 

“ Because  he’s  a boy.” 

Lily  looked  at  Johnny  Trumbull.  The 
great  fact  did  remain.  He  had  been 
spanked,  he  had  thrown  his  own  aunt 
down  in  the  dust.  He  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  her  little-girl  protection,  but 
he  was  a boy.  Lily  did  not  understand 
his  why  at  all,  but  she  bowed  before  it. 
However,  that  she  would  not  admit.  She 
made  a rapid  change  of  base.  “ What,” 
said  she,  “are  you  going  to  do  next?” 

Johnny  stared  at  her.  It  was  a puzzle. 

“ If,”  said  Lily,  distinctly,  “ you  are 
afraid  to  go  home,  if  you  think  your 
aunt  will  tell,  I will  let  you  get  into 
Aunt  Laura’s  baby-carriage  again,  and 
I will  wheel  y<5u  a little  way.” 

Johnny  would  have  liked  at  that  mo- 
ment to  knock  Lily  down,  as  he  had  his 
aunt  Janet.  Lily  looked  at  him  shrewd- 
ly. “ Oh  yes,”  said  she,  “ you  can  knock 
me  down  in  the  dust  there  if  you  want 
to,  and  spoil  my  nice  clean  dress.  You 
will  be  a boy  just  the  same.” 

“ I will  never  marry  you,  anyway,”  de- 
clared Johnny. 

“ Aren’t  you  afraid  I’ll  tell  on  you 
and  get  you  another  spanking  if  you 
don’t?” 

“ Tell  if  you  want  to.  IVl  enough 
sight  rather  be  spanked  than  marry  you.” 

A gleam  of  respect  came  into  the  lit- 
tle girl’s  wisely  regarding  blue  eyes. 
She,  with  the  swiftness  of  her  sex, 
recognized  in  forlorn  little  Johnny  the 
making  of  a man.  “ Oh.  well,”  said  she, 
loftily,  “ T never  was  a telltale,  and  any- 
way, we  are  not  grown  up,  and  there 


will  be  my  trousseau  to  get,  and  a lot 
of  other  things  to  do  first.  I shall  go 
to  Europe  before  I am  married,  too,  and 
I might  meet  a boy  much  nicer  than 
you  on  the  steamer.” 

“ Meet  him  if  you  want  to.” 

Lily  looked  at  Johnny  Trumbull  with 
more  than  respect — with  admiration — but 
she  kept  guard  over  her  little  tongue. 
“ Well,  you  can  leave  that  for  the  fu- 
ture,” said  she,  with  a grown-up  air. 

“ I ain’t  going  to  leave  it.  It’s  settled 
for  good  and  all  now,”  growled  Johnny. 

To  his  immense  surprise,  Lily  curved 
her  white  embroidered  sleeve  over  her 
face  and  began  to  weep. 

“ What’s  the  matter  now  ?”  asked 
Johnny,  sulkily,  after  a minute. 

“ I think  you  are  a real  horrid  boy,” 
sobbed  Lily. 

Lily  looked  like  nothing  but  a very 
frilly,  sweet,  white  flower.  Johnny  could 
not  see  her  face.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  except  that  delicate  fluff  of 
white,  supported  on  dainty  white-socked, 
white-slippered  limbs. 

“ Say,”  said  J ohnny. 

“You  are  real  cruel,  when  I — I saved 
your — li-fe,”  wailed  Lily. 

“ Say,”  said  Johnny,  “maybe  if  I don’t 
see  any  other  girl  I like  better,  I will 
marry  you  when  I am  grown  up,  but  I 
won’t  if  you  don’t  stop  that  howling.” 

Lily  stopped  immediately.  She  peeped 
at  him,  a blue  peep  from  under  the  flop- 
ping, embroidered  brim  of  her  hat. 
“ Are  you  in  earnest  ?”  She  smiled  faint- 
ly. Her  blue  eyes,  wet  with  tears,  were 
lovely;  so  was  her  hesitating  smile. 

“Yes,  if  you  don’t  act  silly,”  said 
Johnny.  “ Now  you  had  better  run  home, 
or  your  mother  will  wonder  where  that 
baby-carriage  is.” 

Lily  walked  away,  smiling  over  her 
shoulder,  the  smile  of  the  happily  sub- 
jugated. “ I won’t  tell  anybody,  Johnny,” 
she  called  back,  in  her  flute-like  voice. 

“ Don’t  care  if  you  do,”  returned 
Johnny,  looking  at  her  with  chin  in  the 
air  and  shoulders  squared,  and  Lily 
wondered  at  his  bravery. 

But  Johnny  was  not  so  brave,  and  he 
did  care.  lie  knew  that  his  best  course 
was  an  immediate  return  home,  but  he. 
did  net  know  what  he  might  have  to  face. 
TTe  could  not  in  the  least  understand 
why  his  aunt  Janet  had  not  told  at  once. 
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In  the  Haunts  of  Jean  Lafitte 

BY  FRANK  E.  SCHOONOVER 


BY  the  light  of  a half-moon  we  left 
the  sleeping  village.  It  was  close 
to  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
when  the  little  boat  swung  away  from 
the  landing  on  her  voyage  south. 

Far  astern — a day’s  journey  and  more 
by  waterway  through  the  great  swamp — 
lay  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Beyond, 
through  ninety  miles  and  more  of  lakes 
and  bayous,  lay  a number  of  small  is- 
lands, at  one  time  the  home  of  free- 
booters known  as  u The  Pirates  of  the 
Gulf.”  That  life  has  passed.  But  per- 
haps upon  those  low  stretches  of  marsh- 
land there  might  exist  even  now  the  rem- 
nants of  the  once  swaggering  “ Brethren 
of  the  Coast.” 

All  that  had  happened  the  day  before 
was  by  way  of  introduction.  We  were 
now  entering  the  real  haunts  of  the 
pirates.  Bayou  and  bayou;  small  lakes 
fringed  with  cypress  and  palmetto;  great 
gaunt  arms  covered  with  moss;  myriads 
of  water  fowl ; a crawling  life  that 
moved  unseen  among  the  knees  and  roots 
of  the  trees;  through  such  a panorama 
we  passed,  mile  after  mile  of  bewildering 
waterway. 

The  moonlight  faded.  After  a while 
the  eastern  sky  grew  light  with  the  early 
morning.  And  as  the  day  broke  the 
bayou  became  full  of  the  uncanny 
mystery  that  seems  to  dwell  within  the 
deep  recesses  of  a great  swamp.  Fre- 
quently small  bayous,  some  completely 
covered  with  the  water  hyacinth,  led  one 
in  fancy  far  into  the  swamp  and  spoke 
of  hidden  treasure  and  the  like.  Now 
and  then  there  was  a glimpse  of  the  deep 
swamp  itself  that  extended  for  miles  and 
miles  beyond  — an  almost  impenetrable 
morass  of  dismal  quiet. 

The  slowly  moving  panorama  unfolded 
with  an  ever-changing  interest.  Here 
the  entire  reach  of  bayou  was  carpeted 
with  the  water  hyacinth.  The  inter- 
woven roots  of  the  floating  lily  almost 
stopped  the  small  power-boat  as  it  cut  a 


way  through  the  green,  leaving  a ragged, 
open  trail  of  amber-colored  foam.  Now 
there  were  signs  of  life.  A small  water 
craft  had  left  a thin  line  of  open  water. 
The  leaves  of  the  hyacinth  were  still  wet. 
The  trail  led  on  ahead  and  disappeared 
beyond  the  turn  of  the  bayou.  We  fol- 
lowed. Suddenly  we  rounded  the  point, 
and  there,  almost  hidden  by  the  hanging 
moss,  was  a shelter  for  some  nomad  of  the 
swamp,  a hut,  palmetto  - thatched  and 
raised  high  above  the  water  on  great  posts 
of  cypress.  A dugout  rested  against  the 
roughly  fashioned  steps.  The  still  wet 
blade  of  a paddle  glistened  in  the  light. 
Traps  hung  from  a railing  of  a small 
platform  that  served  as  a porch.  And 
through  a square  hole  that  answered  for 
a window  came  an  impression  of  swarthy 
skin,  straight,  black  hair,  a spot  of  red, 
a few  beads — then  a twist  of  the  bayou 
and  it  was  gone.  But  it  was  life  and 
gave  promise  of  something  more  beyond. 

After  a time  the  character  of  the 
country  changed.  The  cypress  swamp 
receded — it  no  longer  bordered  the  high- 
way. Tall  marsh-grass  grew  upon  the 
shallows.  A sun,  lurid  and  hot,  arose. 
Tiny  threads  of  water  separated  the  level 
stretch  of  low  country  into  myriads  of 
islands.  Two  or  three  trappers’  huts 
broke  the  line  of  marsh.  There  was  no 
other  sign  of  human  life. 

So  we  passed,  always  south,  on  the 
waterway  where  floated  once  the  schoon- 
ers and  polaccas  of  the  pirates. 

Presently  we  left  the  narrow  bayou, 
and  passed  into  a large  bay  dotted  with 
many  islands.  Crossing  a portion  of 
this  bay,  we  drew  close  to  a number  of 
them  that  seemed  huddled  together.  They 
were  low  and  flat,  covered  with  a rank 
growth  of  the  pampas  grass.  Upon  one 
of  these  islands  there  seemed  indications 
of  life.  A collection  of  blotches — gray, 
white,  and  of  color — rose  against  the 
horizon.  Tt  was  like  the  lay-in  of  the 
painter.  From  our  point  of  observation 
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these  bits  of  color  gradually  resolved 
themselves  into  huts  and  houses  and  boats. 
And  as  we  drew  nearer  there  spread  be- 
fore our  eyes  a great  fleet  of  sailing-boats 
with  red  sails  drying  in  the  sun ; dugouts, 
painted  green  and  red,  were  tied  to  a 
long  wharf  that  ran  back  to  a huge  plat- 
form upon  which  seemed  to  be  spread 
something  red.  Facing  this  platform 
and  extending  back  along  a narrow 
bayou  were  twenty  or  more  houses,  all 
raised  high  above  the  water  upon  posts 
of  cypress.  We  drew  still  nearer.  The 
one  bayou  that  penetrated  the  island 
divided  into  many  smaller  ones.  Each 
house  seemed  to  have  its  private  water- 
way. Long  ladders  led  from  the  porches 
to  the  water  craft  moored  below.  It 
was  for  all  the  world  like  a miniature 
Venice. 

The  boat  touched  the  landing  and  we 
stepped  out  upon  a wharf  that  held  a 
motley  collection  of  staring,  curious, 
half-clad  human  beings. 

We  were  face  to  face  with  as  strange  a 
lot  of  people  as  one  might  wish  to  see. 
Here  surely  was  one  of  the  haunts  of 
Jean  Lafitte.  Before  us,  perhaps,  were 
some  of  the  descendants  of  the  pirates 
themselves.  For  place  upon  this  drift 
that  has  floated  here  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  earth  a few  silk  rags  and 
a gun  or  two,  and  you  would  have  as 
fine  a lot  of  pirates  as  ever  graced  a 
story  or  a picture.  There  were  French 
Creoles,  Mexicans,  Spaniards,  half- 
tamed  men  of  the  Manila  Islands, 
dark-skinned  Indians  from  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  others  of  an  uncertain  ex- 
traction. 

Among  them  there  seemed  to  be  some 
who  were  not  of  the  peace-loving  sort. 
So  it  behooved  us  to  secure  the  friend- 
ly interests  of  the  one  who  held  this 
hand  in  check.  He  was  a man  such  as 
you  might  picture  a leader  of  so  strange 
a following.  Large  and  of  a powerful 
build,  he  had  on  a loose  blouse  such 
as  the  French  peasants  wear.  His  small, 
bead-like  eyes  were  shaded  by  the  broad 
rim  of  a black  felt  hat.  The  nose  was 
large,  the  mouth  drooped  a little  at  the 
comers,  and  the  lower  lip  protruded  just 
enough  to  give  the  face  the  stamp  of 
determination. 

With  him  we  felt  quite  safe.  So  we 
walked  along  the  wharf,  passed  into  the 
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shade  of  an  open  shed,  and  sat  down. 
Why,  amidst  all  this  great  desolation, 
was  this  island  the  harbor  for  boats  and 
the  resting-place  for  human  beings? 
They  were  not  all  seeking  treasure,  even 
if  it  was  buried  hereabouts.  We  looked 
about  us.  Far  out  across  the  bay  were 
other  sail-boats,  and  the  men  in  them,  so 
our  friend  told  us,  were  gathering  their 
living  from  the  water.  We  learned  that 
there  are  other  islands,  like  this,  in- 
habited. And  they  are  all  concerned  in 
the  same  industry  — catching  shrimp. 
Each  island  is  a sort  of  factory  where  the 
catch  is  brought  and  prepared  for  the 
world  outside.  And  the  factory  is  a sim- 
ple affair.  It  consists  of  two  huge  iron 
caldrons  in  which  the  shrimp  are  boiled, 
and  an  immense  platform  a hundred  to 
two  hundred  feet  square  upon  which  they 
are  dried.  These  platforms  dominate  the 
entire  island — everything  centers  about 
them.  From  their  huge  size  the  island  and 
the  others  near  by  obtain  their  names,  for 
they  are  known  as  “ platforms.”  Some- 
times the  name  of  the  owner  is  attached; 
again,  the  name  of  the  bayou  and  per- 
haps a word  in  addition  is  pictured  upon 
a board  in  rough  lettering  that  gives 
one  an  inkling  of  the  island’s  earlier 
life.  Such  is  the  case  with  this  one, 
which  is  known  as  u Manila  Village”; 
about  the  platform  in  front  of  us  were 
many  of  the  dark-skinned  Filipinos. 

The  factory  of  Manila  Village  was 
very  busy.  The  men  who,  a few  min- 
utes before,  had  gathered  to  watch  the 
strangers  come  into  their  little  world 
were  now  at  work  raking  and  turning 
over  great  quantities  of  small  red  things. 
These  men,  with  their  polyglot  chatter 
of  tongues,  were  the  fishermen,  and 
spread  upon  this  broad,  smooth  surface 
was  their  catch — hundreds  of  baskets  of 
shrimp  drying  in  the  hot  sun. 

The  drying  is  only  one  stage  of  the 
industry.  When  the  shrimp  are  brought 
to  the  platform,  they  are  placed  in  the 
big  iron  caldrons  and  boiled  in  salt 
water.  Then  they  are  spread  upon  the 
platforms  to  dry  beneath  four  days  of 
the  hot  sun.  On  each  of  these  four  days 
the  men  go  about  and  rake  them  over  so 
that  no  part  of  the  shrimp  is  overlooked 
in  the  drying.  The  platforms  are  built 
with  slight  inclines.  If  rain  comes  un- 
expectedly the  partly  dried  shrimp,  eov- 
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ered  with  tarpaulin,  are  pushed  to  the 
high  portion  of  the  platform.  If  this 
was  not  done  the  fresh  water  would 
wash  the  salt  from  the  drying  shrimp 
and  the  cateh  of  a week  would  he  lost. 

Once  the  shrimp  upon  the  huge  plat- 
form are  dry,  in  a moment  you  may  see 
the  method  of  preparing  the  tiny  lobster- 
like creatures  for  the  final  packing — it 
is  novel,  picturesque,  and  extremely  in- 
teresting. 

The  platform  is  cleared  of  the  work- 
ers, who  go  to  long  sheds,  each  man 
bringing  out  an  affair  that  might  be 
styled  a pusher,  a piece  of  smooth  board 
some  three  feet  long  to  which  is  at- 
tached a braced  handle.  Now  they 
gather  about  the  big  red  square,  sep- 
arate into  groups,  and  push  the  dried 
shrimp  into  small  circular  patches.  The 
pushers  are  laid  a-ide,  the  groups 
form  into  line  of  single  file,  and  the 
dance  commences.  Round  and  round 
upon  the  poor  shrimp  they  dance.  To 
the  chant  of  a Mexican  Indian,  they 
crunch  and  grind  the  claws  and  armor 
from  the  shell-fish.  They  stop.  It  is 
enough.  Large  sieves  are  brought  and 
the  masses  of  shells  and  dried  meat  are 
thrown  against  these.  A man  pushes 
them  up  and  down  with  the  back,  of  a 
rake.  Soon  there  gathers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sieve  a pile  of  broken  shells  and 
claws  and  a pile  of  dried  shrimp  meat. 
You  go  over  and  pick  up  a handful  of 
this.  Look  closely  and  you  find  a 
dozen  or  more  dried  shrimps  all  perfect- 
ly cleaned  and  about  half  as  long  as  your 
finger. 

The  scene  changes  and  the  final  play  is 
beneath  the  shelter  of  a roof.  The  mass 
of  dried  meat  is  carried  to  the  shed  and 
put  into  barrels.  Some  of  the  men,  with 
bags  tied  about  their  feet,  get  into  these 
barrels  and  walk  about,  packing  the 
shrimp  hard  and  tight.  You  are  thankful 
the  packing  is  done  within  the  shade  of 
the  building,  for  the  day  burns  hot  and 
the  platform  reflects  the  heat  of  the  trop- 
ical sun.  The  platform  is  swept  clean. 
From  the  big  iron  caldrons  another  catch 
of  shrimp  is  brought  and  spread  upon 
the  smooth  boards.  And  the  work  of  the 
day  is  done. 

It  was  now  late  afternoon.  The  men 
had  gone,  some  to  their  bunk  - houses 
and  others  to  their  homes — for  in  this 
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great  sweep  of  marsh  country  that  bears 
upon  its  bosom  here  and  there  a bit  of 
humanity  there  live  women  and  moth- 
ers and  their  children.  We  could  not  see 
their  homes  from  where  we  were  seated; 
their  dwellings  do  not  face  the  big  open 
platform  that  serves  as  the  village 
square.  But  as  we  passed  through  the 
narrow  way  that  separates  two  of  the 
many  storehouses  bordering  the  plat- 
form, spread  out  before  us  was  a won- 
derful and  amazing  decoration  of  thin 
silvery  lines  that  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  tops  of  the  brown  grass.  These 
lines  are  narrow  plank-built  highways 
raised  high  above  the  treacherous  marsh 
below.  They  cross  and  recross.  Like 
the  veins  of  a leaf,  they  lead  from  the 
platform  to  the  homes  — to  the  small 
boat-landings  along  the  island  bayou,  and 
to  the  buildings  far  in  the  distance.  We 
walked  out  on  what  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  much-used  highways.  It  was  two 
planks  wide,  and  at  places  of  uncertain 
footing  a rope  was  stretched  as  a guide. 

We  left  the  walk  where  a high  pole 
topped  with  a bird -house  marked  a 
branching  of  the  path,  and  went  out  over 
a cove  that  is  a part  of  the  big  bay. 

The  walk  wavered  about  over  the  water. 
Boats,  small  and  large,  were  moored  to 
the  long  poles.  Sometimes  a fisherman 
passed,  and  we  leaned  far  out  to  make 
room  for  him.  Where  a single  plank- 
way led  to  a house  near  by  we  stopped 
and  looked  about.  Farther  along,  the 
walk  made  a sweep  into  the  bay,  then 
turned  abruptly  to  the  shore  and  served 
as  a foot-path  for  five  homes  that  dotted 
the  island  to  the  far  end.  Beyond  the  last 
house  was  a bit  of  grass-covered  marsh, 
and  beyond  across  the  water  a thin  strip 
of  brown  with  some  buildings  huddled 
at  one  end.  It  was  another  platform  vil- 
lage. The  one  or  two  white  houses 
caught  the  crimson  of  the  setting  sun 
and  added  a note  of  color  to  the  land- 
scape. 

A young  girl  left  the  house  and 
came  along  the  single-plank  path  that 
led  to  where  we  were  standing.  Long, 
straight,  black  hair  waved  across  her 
olive-brown  face ; the  cheek-bones  were 
high  and  wide,  the  eyes  large  and 
black,  and  there  was  a touch  of  deep 
color  in  her  full  lips.  She  carried  a 
baby  in  her  arms.  She  passed  with- 
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out  a word  and  without  looking  at  us. 
The  sandaled  feet  found  the  trail  with 
the  sureness  of  an  Indian,  and  she 
went  along  the  way  toward  the  plat- 
form without  a sound.  All  about  us 
proceeded  the  play  of  stealth,  of  quiet,  of 
bead-like  eyes;  now  a head,  now  a bit 
of  color;  a strange,  uncanny,  weird  life 
enacted  upon  a stage  of  stilts. 

We  lingered  a bit  to  watch  this  ever- 
changing  life,  then  retraced  our  steps. 
The  walk  that  trails  about  the  houses 
near  the  platform  was  now  peopled 
by  the  fishermen  who  do  not  have  homes 
of  their  own,  but  who  live  in  bunk- 
houses.  All  about  they  sat  — on  rude 
benches — on  the  plank  walks  with  feet 
dangling  in  the  marsh-grass;  and  with 
tin  plate  and  cup  they  eat  the  rice  and 
oysters  and  drink  the  black  coffee. 
There  is  a suggestion  of  the  day  of  bet- 
ter things  in  the  food  of  these  uncouth 
harvesters  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  in  the 
manner  of  eating,  but  in  the  food  itself. 
The  coffee  is  made  in  a kind  of  per- 
colator, and  the  rice  is  flavored  with  the 
bay  leaf.  We  threaded  our  way  past  the 
men,  and  crossed  the  platform  to  that 
touching  the  bay.  The  cool  of  the  eve- 
ning was  creeping  over  the  swamp.  From 
the  deep  marsh  came  the  songs  of  the 
night.  And  over  the  turbulent  com- 
munity settled  a spirit  of  quiet  and  rest. 

Far  out  on  the  bay  that  is  called 
Barataria  shone  a single  light.  It  be- 
longs to  another  fishing  island.  Still 
farther  to  the  south,  perhaps  but  a mile, 
lies  a long  and  narrow  island  known  as 
Grand  Terre  or  Barataria  that  one  time 
was  the  home  of  the  pirate  Jean  Lafitte 
and  his  band. 

Let  us  turn  back  to  those  days  of  ro- 
mance. On  just  such  a night  as  this  about 
the  year  1809  a long,  low  pinnace  moves 
abreast  the  island.  There  follows  in  tow 
a long,  rakish  schooner  called  The  Pride , 
with  a four-pounder  mounted  on  her 
forward  deck.  There  is  no  sound  save 
the  low  count  of  the  tillerman  and  the 
answering  swish  and  creak  of  the  twelve 
long  sweeps.  There  are  no  lights  save 
those  that  shine  from  the  after-cabin. 
The  vessel  moves  slowly  by.  The  light 
shines  from  the  open  companionway, 
creeps  along  the  boom  of  the  mainsail, 
and  brings  into  relief  a golden  ear-ring. 
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There  is  a fragment  of  a picture  in  the 
cabin  and  a table  covered  with  a cloth 
of  richly  embroidered  silk  of  deep 
orange  — on  this  piles  of  yellow  gold. 
Seated  at  the  table  are  two  men.  One 
is  a well-formed,  handsome  man,  with 
black  hair,  hazel  eyes,  and  pointed  mus- 
tache. He  toys  with  a cigarette  and 
watches  a thick-set  man  with  a round, 
red  face,  who  is  busy  with  pen  and 
paper. 

The  schooner  passes  across  the  neck 
of  the  bay  and  into  the  winding  bayou. 

A low  laugh  and  the  sound  of  clinking 
glasses  come  from  across  the  water. 

The  twinkling  light  from  the  cabin  is 
lost  and  found.  Finally  it  is  blotted  out. 

The  pinnace  and  its  treasure-laden  tow 
have  entered  the  cypress-bordered  water- 
way that  leads  to  a great  city. 

A soft  wind  blowing  out  of  the  south 
called  us  back  to  the  realities  of  the  pres- 
ent. Tiny  waves  lapped  gently  against 
the  many  fishing-boats.  The  masts  moved 
back  and  forth  against  a sky  that  showed 
the  first  faint  breaking  of  the  dawn.  It 
was  early  morning,  and  signs  of  life 
showed  in  the  village.  Little  dots  of  light 
shone  from  out  the  dark,  leaving  long, 
wavering  reflections  in  the  water.  From 
across  the  marsh  and  bayou  groups  of 
figures  made  their  way  along  the  walks. 
They  gathered  at  the  wharf  and  went  to 
work  immediately,  freeing  the  schooners 
and  wrorking  them  to  the  end  of  the 
long  landing-place.  We  watched  them  as 
they  moved  about.  If  we  had  not  walked 
among  them  but  a day  before,  there  might 
have  been  some  just  feelings  of  fear,  some 
doubts  as  to  what  manner  of  men  these 
fishermen  were.  It  is  known  of  a cer- 
tainty that  Jean  Lafitte  and  his  band 
of  pirates  sailed  the  bay  and  waded  this 
marsh  a hundred  years  ago.  But  we 
scarce  hoped  to  see  a life  so  similar  to 
theirs. 

By  the  light  from  many  lanterns  we  re- 
garded the  men,  as  one  by  one  the  main- 
sails were  hoisted  and  the  boats  slipped 
quietly  away  from  the  island.  There  is 
no  Jean  Lafitte  among  them  telling  them 
whither  to  go.  There  are  no  cross-belts, 
no  glint  of  pistols,  no  flash  of  color  in 
the  sash,  no  petticoat  breeches;  no,  none 
of  that.  But  there  are  men — black,  red, 
and  white — who  speak  tongues  of  many 
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IjS  Till:;'  HAUNTS  OF  JEAN  LAFlTTE  JH 

ing;  ileraiaxiA^  many  year**  ago.  She  Prosper,  with  lib*  black  eyes  glowing; 
Tnnmed  ^u  Italian,  hy  Tiptoe  O-highizola  told  of  a deep  hole  in  »me  id  the  bays 
. — H*_-  ’was  eaUed  also  * Na  'Ooupai  1 be-  where  gold  ■■'to  the  value  of  ton  thou- 
ca\»??b  he  biid  im  po*e  and  wa*  therefore  wim  dollar*  had  been  lowered  and  jay 
a very  groat  %h net/*  ».  , buried  in  the  muddy  bottom  many  feet 

% lapsed  again  Agio  inlGnce.  below;  , . -s  . '*  ' / A/ 

What  he  d*<!  not  tvll  and  what  af tor-  >l  And  its  trueA  eon tinned  Prosper, 

ward  wo  found  out  woe  this : that  (tone-  in.  almost  a whimper,  ••  *£  Eryry  word  k-s 
•viovc'iind  the  ponrah  had  boon  'brought  -’true,  for  l ;ny-elf  fe#  a ' hoy  have  beoxj, 
in  by  the  [firat04  p>rH  of  ibo  >poilo  of  in  .^vmmitng  \n  that  .very  place;  and  it 
. wii  expedition;  that.  OenevOye  waa  a is  deep,  for  I know." 
great  beauty,,  and  whearshe  was  brought.  And  it  way  not  only  of  buried ^ treasure, 
n^horejit^ U> w«I ' but  of  other  ibiug*  bo  told r at  op  time 
for  her  ownership.  And  in  the  struggle  did  ho  mention  the  moo*1  of  Eat;  Ho,  but 
thy  man  Cfeghuoki  lost  hie  nose.  At  the-  grouping  of  the  words  and  ids  whis- 
tury  rftte,  no  matter  if  the  nose  wa£  lost  .pored  emphasis  crmvr  y- <i  jV,itfi.eu>rit  xnetm- 
at  that  • fine  or  not.  the  portrait  still  insr.  He  told  about  an  aunt  that  lived 
remains-  to  this  day  n>  proof  «>t  all  rhat  with  him’  for  a long  - time/  ,'  / 

•lias  been  said'  afernt  it;  Said  IV»«?p*3r ; “ Tito  mmf.J'Wed  with 

ft  .had  jmovn  dark  within  tfie.iioii.ve : V-hs  for  thirty  years,  She'  was  '.old,  as  it 
. Proper . ' .#0  W&d ’ . the  And  'gpyk  with  its  here,  -yiflicJf. :»he: -.ea&je.  She 

• ' ypyiilt ’ .m$;  bl?$  nf  (Vmver^afiM  iold  us  of  thing*  ^he  htx^i  y^n  in  fkow 

tb^t  picfu^l  frith  yrfhaf  3(^;  And  .1  Touafnihor.  wh^t  always 

greater  vividness the  life  of  the  delta  -h>ok  to  me  as  4 bey,  how  the  mrut 
u hundred  yeure  ago  and  more.  Jean  earned  the  keys  of  a ..storehouse Is-ranse 
Lnfittv  lives  in  the  memory  of  Prosper,  ' xh$  IVa&yma  of  (hern,  and  of  jkvw  in  ibo 
mid  be  told  of  treasure  arid  of  p)ae<‘  in  storehouse  vie.  shelves  \<<ul  with  the 
a Tvny  to  mu  ice  one  detenniue  to  look  for  weight  of  jewels  and  goki  trinkets!" 
imP-adf  among  the  island*,  And  Prosper  might  have  proved  that 

u d ust  below  my  house*  MVieor..  some  too,  if  be  hsd  deevn  mraiti  1 h,-  tobaoeo- 
Jude  jfrays  on  the  Bayou  Begfpdt.  there  poueh.  But  he  was  tired  and  sfekf  so  wo 
-V?  a gre-Ut  pile  of-nysivrs bells,  and  ne^r  left, him  Ixsivle  the.  fire  and  passed  ont 
fljo.m  a deep  holt*  in  the  bnyra,.  Tle-ie  . a Ik  l along  the  bnyon  that  held  so  'mu  eh. 

;isi ;,  rrnh|h  trea*nfe  buried  thefe,.  for  tint  treasure  witliin  it§  wuidliig^.  %\w  eool  pf 
i«.ug  ;tgo  Bigarrf  a hshetPfOTi.  who  wa*  rht  evening  had  settled  mme  again  'vipori 
foT  . heiir  .;ife  tfpep  part;  the  mfCnfh.  I " tnJer  the  puiet  of  the  night 

foumi  up  old  ovoovoif  and  hronglu  it  thpw  slept,  upon  the  distant,  islands  n 
v*sl  iMr.  Tt  M'm.  of  hrouve  and  had  some  parti  -colored  rapr  that  <li  tfe.red  ,seare*‘-y  a 
^pfinish  lettering  on  it;  £ome  said  there  vd*jt  from  fh<^  life  of  wiiielv  tl»e  old  man 
Wftzi  ri  datee  luat  1 dp  think  sov  bnt  hiid  feen  speaking  The  feh^rtti-n  were 
yon  pen  funk  f->r  yourself,  for  the  can-  the  pirates,  the  piles  of  shrimp  wro 
•.’non.  'is  in  Kiyarda  yard..  their  piles  of  gold,  the  chruees  of  buried 

Thfe  was  proof  of  a s.«>rtr  hot.  the-  ab-;  trefi, Cures'  were  their  Si>aiiisli  niereljank 
solute  .rmd  iudUputiihle  ..'}hTOof  of  iron  men,,  am  A.  the  owner  of  their  .village  .was 
<die$t  and  -Kplct; Jean  Lafitfe  |4  : ; ' • ' ! 


Night  in  a Suburb 

(NEAR  TOOTING  COMMON) 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY 

WHILE  rain,  with  eve  in  partnership, 
Descended  darkly,  drip,  drip,  drip, 
Beyond  the  last  lone  lamp  I passed 
Walking  slowly,  whispering  sadly, 

Two  linked  loiterers,  wan,  downcast; 

Some  heavy  thought  constrained  each  face, 
And  made  them  blank  to  time  and  place. 


The  pair  seemed  lovers,  yet  absorbed 
In  mental  scenes  no  longer  orbed 
By  love’s  young  light.  Each  countenance 
As  it  slowly,  as  it  sadly 
Caught  the  lamplight’s  yellow  glance. 

Held  in  suspense  a misery 

At  things  which  might,  or  might  not,  be. 


m 

m 


When  1 retrod  that  watery  way 
Some  hours  beyond  the  death  of  day, 

Still  I found  pacing  there  the  twain 
Just  as  slowly,  just  as  sadly, 
Heedless  of  the  night  and  rain. 

One  could  but  wonder  who  they  were, 
And  what  wild  woe  detained  them  there. 


Though  thirty  years  of  blur  and  blot 
Have  flown  since  I beheld  that  spot, 
And  saw  in  curious  converse  there 
Moving  slowly,  moving  sadly, 

That  mysterious  tragic  pair. 

Its  olden  look  may  linger  on— 

All  but  the  couple;  they  have  gone. 


H 


Whither?  Who  knows,  indeed!  . . . And  yet 
To  me,  when  nights  are  weird  and  wet, 
Without  those  comrades  there  at  tryst 
Creeping  slowly,  creeping  sadly, 

That  lone  lane  does  not  exist. 

Still  they  seem  brooding  on  their  pain, 

And  will,  while  such  a lane  remain. 
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The  Homeliest  Child 

BY  INEZ  HAYNES  GILLMORE 


“I  WANT  a pretty  baby,”  Mrs.  Thom- 

I ton  said,  “ about  two  years  old — 

* a happy,  wholesome,  healthy  baby — 
and  preferably  a baby  with  golden  curls 
— but,  above  all,  a pretty  baby.” 

Miss  Ladd  did  not  say:  “ You  are  ask- 
ing, my  dear  lady,  for  exactly  what  every- 
body else  asks.  All  babies  can’t  be  happy, 
wholesome,  healthy,  pretty,  and  golden- 
haired.”  In  fact,  she  did  not  say  any 
of  the  things  that  on  these  occasions 
invariably  recurred  to  her.  She  had  had 
charge  of  the  State’s  orphans  for  five 
years,  had  learned  to  suppress  her  college- 
bred  free-spokenness.  Her  shrewd  eyes 
only  deepened  non-committally  as  she 
forced  back  these  unvoiced  comments. 

Perhaps  she  would  not  have  said  them 
to  Mrs.  Thornton  in  any  case.  Mrs. 
Thornton  was  one  of  those  women  with 
whom  one  does  not  remonstrate.  She 
had  plenty  of  presence,  although  she 
looked  so  ill  and  crushed.  Miss  Ladd 
thought  she  had  never  seen  such  weight 
and  elegance  of  mourning.  It  was  as  if 
Mrs.  Thornton  had  retired  from  the 
world  by  building  about  herself  a little 
black  cell  of  crepe  and  broad-tail.  A 
thickly  figured  black  veil  clung  so  close 
to  her  face  that  it  might  have  been  glued. 
Over  that  hung  a more  ample,  thin,  crepe- 
edged  one.  The  sallow  emaciation  of  her 
features  was  barely  visible  through  them 
— only  the  stunned  despair  of  her  big, 
gray  eyes  came  out  clear.  A string  of 
pearls  close  to  her  throat  offered  the  only 
touch  of  a relieving  white. 

“ And  I’d  like  to  take  the  baby  away 
before  Christmas,”  Mrs.  Thornton  went 
on,  in  her  dead  voice.  “ My  house  is  so 
big  and  empty  since  my  husband’s  death. 
And  there  are  no  children  in  the  family. 
It  will  make  such  a difference  at  Christ- 
mas-time if  there’s  a baby  there.” 

“ That  can  be  easily  arranged,”  Miss 
Ladd  reassured  her.  “ If  you  will  come 
rp-stairs — ” she  suggested.  “ As  it  hap- 
pens,” she  went  on,  leading  the  way 


across  the  hall,  “ we  have  plenty  of  babies 
at  present.  The  one  we  call  the  Prettiest 
Baby  is  golden-haired  — he  just  came 
yesterday.  He  won’t  be  with  us  long.” 

A muted  babble  of  children’s  voices 
filled  the  air  as  they  stepped  into  the 
hall.  It  grew  as  they  ascended  the 
stairs.  It  doubled  its  volume  as  Miss 
Ladd  vigorously  threw  open  the  door. 

To  Mrs.  Thornton,  stepping  inside,  the 
long,  sunny  room  seemed  filled  with 
babies.  Babies  lay  in  cribs  kicking 
ecstatic  heels,  babies  sat  on  the  floor 
waving  ecstatic  arms,  babies  wobbled  on 
uncertain  feet  making  perilous  journey 
from  chair  to  chair.  Babies  little  and 
babies  big,  babies  fat  and  babies  thin, 
babies  with  curly  hair,  babies  with 
straight  hair,  babies  with  no  hair 
at  all,  babies  pretty  and  babies  plain, 
babies  solemn  and  babies  gay,  babies 
black-eyed  and  brown,  babies  blue-eyed 
and  gray,  they  gazed  at  the  visitor  in 
varying  degrees  of  unwinking  wonder, 
and  then,  with  the  nonchalance  of  child- 
hood, went  on  with  their  play. 

In  point  of  fact,  they  were  not  all 
babies.  A half-dozen  children,  much 
older,  were  helping  a pair  of  white- 
uniformed  nurses  to  keep  order.  One 
of  these — a little  girl  of  about  nine,  Mrs. 
Thornton  would  have  said — turned  as 
they  entered  the  door.  She  looked 
straight  into  Mrs.  Thornton’s  face — 
looked  with  a direct,  piercing  scrutiny 
that  seemed  to  cut  to  her  very  soul.  Then 
inexplicably  the  child  blushed  and  her 
eyes  dropped.  Mrs.  Thornton  returned 
the  gaze.  At  first  glance  the  child  was 
only  a nondescript  little  brown  thing. 
Then  she  turned,  and  Mrs.  Thornton 
caught  the  great  purple-red  birthmark 
that  covered  one  cheek.  She  looked 
away  quickly. 

“Who  is  that  little  girl  with  the — 
the  disfigurement?”  Mrs.  Thornton  asked, 
in  a low  voice. 

“Her  name  is  Ellen,”  Miss  Ladd  un- 
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swered.  “ She’s  an  unfortunate  little 
thing — our  homeliest  child.  She’s  been 
with  us  ever  since  she  was  two.  It  is  a 
State  law  that  children  cannot  be  kept 
in  the  Orphanage  after  they’re  fourteen. 
Then  if  nobody  adopts  them,  they’re 
bound  out.  Ellen  is  little  for  her  age, 
but  she’ll  be  fourteen  next  week.  I’ve 
tried  my  best  to  place  her.  poor  little 
thing!  for  she’s  a good  child.  But  she’s 
terribly  handicapped.  She  understands 
now,  and  has  tried  to  reconcile  herself 
to  it.  She  never  seems  to  expect  it  any 
longer.” 

Ellen  had,  in  fact,  retreated  in  docile 
self-effacement  to  a comer.  She  climbed 
on  to  a high  stool  there,  settled  her  scant 
skirt  neatly,  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap, 
and  sat,  a little  drooped,  watching. 

Miss  Ladd  busied  herself  at  her  desk, 
looking  up  only  to  answer  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton’s questions.  Mrs.  Thornton  asked 
many.  Ignoring  the  older  children,  she 
devoted  herself  only  to  the  babies.  She 
patted  this  little  head  and  touched  that 
little  hand.  With  a gentle  finger  under 
soft  chins,  she  lifted  round  little  faces 
and  gazed  into  the  lucid  depths  of  in- 
nocent eyes.  She  picked  this  one  up  for 
one  instant,  only  to  put  it  down  in  favor 
of  another  toddling  busily  past,  desert- 
ing both  later  for  a third  who  clutched 
at  her  skirt  for  balance.  Circling  and 
interweaving,  she  came  back  oftenest  to 
one  who  played  happily  alone  by  himself 
in  his  crib.  He  was  undoubtedly  the 
Prettiest  Baby.  Smiling,  cooing,  golden- 
haired, and  blue-eyed,  he  was  so  fat  that 
when  he  smiled  a line  of  dimples  stretch- 
ed from  cheek  to  chin ; he  was  so  healthy 
that  the  skin  of  his  creasy  little  throat 
and  wrists  had  the  luster  of  pearl.  Mrs. 
Thornton  suddenly  scooped  him  out  from 
his  crib  and  seated  herself  in  a rocking- 
chair.  The  Prettiest  Baby  accommodated 
himself  to  this  startling  change  with  the 
philosophy  of  babyhood.  He  inserted  a 
thumb  into  the  perforated  rosebud  that 
served  for  a mouth,  and  ruminated.  Mrs. 
Thornton  pressed  her  lips  again  and  again 
to  the  ringleted  head.  In  the  pale,  re- 
pressed, elegant  woman  some  dormant 
spark  of  maternity  burst  into  devouring 
flame. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Thornton  started.  That 
is  to  say,  psychologically  she  started; 
physically  she  did  not  move.  She  had 


the  feeling  that  she  had  heard  a cry  for 
help.  But  nobody  spoke.  It  was  only 
that  her  preoccupied  gaze  had  encounter- 
ed little  Ellen’s.  Ellen’s  eyes  were  neither 
big  nor  beautiful,  but  they  had  an  as- 
tonishing eloquence.  They  were  speak- 
ing for  her  now.  The  effect  was  as  if 
a single  voice,  inaudible  to  all  the  others, 
filled  the  room  with  its  volume. 

“ Oh,  dear,  good,  kind  lady,”  it  called, 
poignantly.  “ Take  me ! There  are  only 
a few  days  more,  and  then  all  my  chances 
to  be  a real  little  girl  with  a real  mother 
will  be  gone  forever.  I have  sat  here  so 
many  years  and  watched  so  many  much 
prettier  little  girls  taken  away  to  happy 
homes.  I have  so  hoped  it  would  come 
to  me.  I have  so  prayed  it  would  come 
to  me.  And  you  understand  better  than 
anybody,  I know.  Dear,  good,  kind  lady, 
take  me/” 

A half-hour  went  by — three-quarters — 
an  hour.  Then  Mrs.  Thornton  roused 
herself.  u I shall  not  make  my  decision 
to-day,  Miss  Ladd,”  she  said.  “ But  I 
think  it  will  be — ” She  did  not  finish, 
but  her  hand  went  to  the  head  of  the 
Prettiest  Baby. 

Mrs.  Thornton  spent  a tranquil  after- 
noon and  evening  for  the  first  time  in 
months.  She  herself  marveled  at  the 
new  look  in  her  eyes  when  she  went  to 
bed  that  night,  and  smiled  into  her 
mirror  to  welcome  it.  She  lay  awake  for 
a happy  half-hour,  building  air-castles. 
In  imagination  the  Prettiest  Baby  lay 
in  the  crook  of  her  arm.  She  slept  deep- 
ly and  unbrokenly  for  a few  hours. 
Then  she  awoke  with  a start.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  little  Ellen  was  there  in  the 
room.  Her  eyes,  glowing  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, fixed  themselves  upon  her,  begging, 
entreating,  beseeching.  Mrs.  Thornton 
did  not  sleep  again. 

Ten  o’clock  found  her  at  the  Orphan- 
age. “ I’ve  come  to  see  my  baby  again,” 
she  announced. 

“ The  Prettiest  Baby  never  was  so 
cunning  as  this  morning.  Ellen  looks 
rather  washed  out,  though,”  Miss  Ladd 
explained.  “ She  cried  herself  to  sleep 
last  night,  and  we  couldn’t  seem  any 
of  us  to  stop  her.  For  many  reasons 
I shall  be  glad  when  she’s  gone — I do 
so  hate  to  see  her  constantly  disappoint- 
ed. She  knows,  of  course,  what  a handi- 
cap her  disfigurement  is.  We’ve  tried 
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to  tell  her  that  it  is  not  beauty  that 
counts  in  this  world — only  character, 
that  beauty  is  only  skin-deep — oh,  you 
know  the  lies  with  which  the  world 
comforts  ugliness.”  There  was  a sudden 
passion  of  revolt  in  Miss  Ladd’s  voice. 
Mrs.  Thornton  nodded  with  a quick, 
curt  sympathy.  “ And  Ellen  really  tries 
to  be  content.  She  is  a good  child. 
Time  after  time  she’s  trotted  out  for 
visitors,  her  heart  full  of  hope,  but  no- 
body ever  has  even  considered  her.  I 
talked  everything  all  over  with  her  last 
night,  and  now  she  says  she’s  glad  for  the 
Prettiest  Baby.  She  asked  me  such  a 
strange  question — if  she  were  ever  mar- 
ried and  had  children,  if  they’d  have 
her  scar.” 

“ It’s  too  bad,”  Mrs.  Thornton  said, 
mechanically.  She  tried  to  forget  Ellen 
in  the  joy  of  her  reunion  with  the 

Prettiest  Baby — and  succeeded.  More 
beautiful  than  ever,  radiant  from  sleep, 
dewy-lipped,  dewy-eyed,  he  submitted 

with  sunny  docility  to  be  held  and 

caressed.  The  pull  of  his  nap  still 

maintained.  The  moment  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton took  him  on  to  her  lap,  the  fat  thumb 
went  into  the  round  mouth,  he  heaved 
himself  against  her  breast  as  if  he  had 
finished  a hard  day’s  play,  and  went 
to  sleep  again.  Mrs.  Thornton  lost  her- 
self in  a maternal  ecstasy,  fell  to  dream- 
ing. 

She  came  out  of  it  as  stirred  by  an- 
other electric  shock.  Again  it  was  little 
Ellen.  The  child  had  seated  herself  in 
a corner.  She,  too,  nursed  a baby  on 
her  lap,  was  , lulling  it  to  sleep.  This 
time  her  eyes  were  not  fixed  on  Mrs. 
Thornton.  They  rested  on  the  Prettiest 
Baby.  And  they  shone  with  a wistful 
envy,  entirely  lacking  in  rancor. 

“ Oh,  Prettiest  Baby,”  they  seemed  to 
say.  “ I’m  glad  for  you — I truly  am. 
But,  oh,  how  I wish  I were  like  you!” 

The  gaze  of  the  Homeliest  Child 
came  back  to  her  own  little  charge.  She 
pressed  her  disfigured  cheek  against  the 
warm,  rosy,  baby  face.  Her  deformity 
hidden,  Mrs.  Thornton  realized  that  with 
her  delicate  slenderness,  the  softness  of 
a brown  coloring,  and  a really  beautiful 
line  of  profile,  Ellen  might  have  been 
a pretty  child.  The  matron  arose  ex- 
pectantly as  Mrs.  Thornton  started  to 
leave.  “ I am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that 
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I haven’t  made  up  my  mind  yet,”  Mrs. 
Thornton  said.  “ But  I’m  coming  in  to- 
morrow again.  Of  course  I feel  almost 
sure  it’s  going  to  be  the  Prettiest  Baby, 
but  I do  want  to  be  certain.” 

“ Take  all  the  time  you  need,”  Miss 
Ladd  said,  cheerily.  “ It’s  a pretty 
serious  matter.  And  as  long  as  there’s 
no  immediate  demand  for  babies,”  she 
added,  jocosely,  “ we  can  give  you  the 
refusal  even  of  our  bargains.” 

Mrs.  Thornton  smiled  faintly.  But 
her  face  bore  a perplexed  look  as  she 
stepped  into  her  motor.  Indeed,  her  ex- 
pression grew  in  perplexity  until  it  be- 
came definitely  melancholy.  All  the 
rest  of  the  day  she  seemed  trying  to 
settle  some  inner  conflict.  She  read 
during  the  evening,  but  at  intervals  her 
gaze,  hurdling  the  print,  would  leap  off 
into  space,  would  fix  there.  “ I ought 
to,”  she  said  once,  aloud.  “ I ought  to. 

But  I can’t.” 

She  slept  badly.  When  she  arose  the 
next  morning  she  looked  jaded.  She 
ordered  her  motor  as  usual  for  ten 
o’clock.  But  when  it  arrived  she  dis- 
missed it.  She  spent  the  long  day  and 
the  evening  alone,  thinking.  She  slept 
less  even  than  the  night  before.  When- 
ever she  started  out  of  her  brief  naps  it 
was  to  mutter:  “ I can’t!  I can’t!” 

And  once,  “ I will  not !” 

At  ten  she  was  back  at  the  Orphanage. 

“ I’ve  made  up  my  mind,”  she  announced 
at  once  to  Miss  Ladd. 

“Yes,  of  course — the  Prettiest  Baby,” 

Miss  Ladd  said,  and  she  sighed. 

“ No,”  Mrs.  Thornton  answered.  “ At 
first  I wanted  the  Prettiest  Baby  very 
much.  But  I have  decided  to  take  little 
Ellen.” 

“Ellen!”  the  matron  repeated.  “El- 
len!” And  then  very  joyously,  a third 
time:  “Ellen!  Oh,  I am  so  glad — I am 
so  glad.  It  restores  one’s  faith  some- 
how to  think — When  will  you  take 
her?”  Miss  Ladd  had  almost  the  air  of 
one  hurrying  a purchaser  for  fear  she 
might  repent  of  her  bargain. 

Mrs.  Thornton  smiled.  “ Now,”  she 
said. 

Miss  Ladd  dashed  out  of  the  room. 

She  reappeared  in  an  instant,  Ellen 
holding  her  hand.  Miss  Ladd  herself 
did  not  speak.  She  looked  expectantly 
at  Mrs.  Thornton. 
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BY  DUNBAR  ROWLAND,  LL.D. 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 


THE  perusal  of  the  letters  and  papers 
of  a leader  of  an  unsuccessful 
cause,  involving  the  position  of  a 
gTeat  body  of  people,  is  always  an  ab- 
sorbing and  fascinating  occupation,  all 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
melancholy  fact  of  failure,  which,  when 
nobly  sustained,  rarely  fails  to  enlist 
our  sympathy.  Some  such  thought  as 
this  came  to  me  during  my  research  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February  of 
the  present  year  among  the  private  and 
official  papers  of  Jefferson  Davis,  which 
are  in  the  custody  of  the  directors  of 
Memorial  Hall  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  investigation  of  this  collection 
was  undertaken  with  the  belief  that  a 
full  interpretation  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Jefferson  Davis,  with  a view  to 
the  place  that  must  be  assigned  him  in 
history,  can  only  be  had  in  the  unstudied 
and  unexplored  sources  consisting  of  his 
own  correspondence  and  papers,  which  is 
not  possible  until  all  such  material  has 
been  brought  together  in  one  place  and 
made  accessible  to  careful  and  impartial 
students  of  history. 

From  his  student  days  at  Transylvania 
and  West  Point  it  was  the  habit  of  Mr. 
Davis  to  carefully  preserve  his  papers, 
and  many  of  his  letters  in  later  life  refer 
to  these  earlier  collections.  At  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  Richmond  was 
evacuated,  the  executive  archives  of  the 
Confederacy  were,  with  all  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s private  papers,  securely  boxed  and 
taken  to  Danville,  Virginia,  on  the  special 
train  which  left  the  capital  of  the  Con- 
federate States  on  the  night  of  April  2, 
1865.  The  vicissitudes  and  spoliations  to 
which  the  papers  were  subjected  from 
that  time  to  1877,  when  they  were  finally 
collected  at  Beauvoir,  were  very  great, 
and  much  was  lost  that  can  never  be 
reclaimed. 


Soon  after  his  release  from  Fortress 
Monroe  Mr.  Davis  decided  to  prepare 
and  publish  a history  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  though  he  was  several 
times  diverted  from  his  purpose,  with 
that  end  constantly  in  view  he  began  to 
make  more  systematic  efforts  each  year 
to  locate  and  recover  his  papers,  which 
were  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  his 
undertaking.  Upon  investigation  he 
found  that  some  of  the  executive  archives 
had  been  preserved  by  Colonel  Burton  N. 
Harrison,  his  private  secretary,  while  a 
part  of  his  private  and  official  papers  had 
been  captured  by  Federal  cavalry  and 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  Though  meeting 
with  only  partial  success,  he  continued 
with  unremitting  efforts  to  collect  his 
scattered  records.  Colonel  Harrison  sent 
the  papers  he  had  preserved,  and  some  of 
a private  nature  were  returned  to  Mr. 
Davis  from  the  War  Department. 

When  he  went  to  live  at  Beauvoir, 
near  the  end  of  the  seventies,  he  con- 
verted one  of  the  offices,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  in  the  South,  was 
built  separately  from  the  main  building, 
into  a library;  and  it  was  here  that  he 
collected  his  material  and  prepared  for 
the  publishers  his  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Confederate  Government . At  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1889  this  little  frame 
building  was  still  the  repository  of  his 
books  and  papers  and  many  articles  of 
historical  value. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Davis,  his  wife, 
realizing  the  danger  of  allowing  his 
papers  to  remain  permanently  jn  a frame 
building,  decided  to  deposit  the  collection 
in  a safe  place.  Her  first  impulse  was 
to  give  them  to  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
for  safe-keeping  in  the  State  Capitol  in 
Jackson;  but  upon  investigation  it  was 
found  that  the  official  archives  of  the 
State  were  at  that  time  very  much 
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neglected,  and  this  fact  caused  her  to 
turn  her  attention  to  New  Orleans,  where, 
several  years  before  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Mr.  Harry  T.  Howard,  a public- 
spirited  citizen  of  that  city,  had  pre- 
sented a beautiful  little  fire-proof  build- 
ing to  the  Louisiana  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  of  Confederate 
veterans  that  had  already  gathered  to- 
gether a large  and  valuable  collection 
of  historical  relics  relating  to  the  Civil 
War.  This  building  was  made  the  of- 
ficial repository  for  the  collections  of 
the  New  Orleans  Confederate  Camps, 
and  it  was  here  that  Mrs.  Davis  finally 
decided  to  place  her  husband’s  papers. 

The  papers  were  found  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  they  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Davis,  tied  in  packets 
with  little  or  no  arrangement.  The  dust 
of  years  was  evidence  that  no  eye  for 
decades  had  perused  them. 

As  one  turns  the  pages  of  the  letter- 
book  of  the  President  of  the  Confederacy, 
a letter  to  William  M.  Brooks,  president 
of  the  Alabama  Convention  of  1861,  is 
found  which  gives  a clear  insight  into 
the  policies  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment in  the  beginning  of  1862,  and  sets 
forth  some  of  the  criticisms  directed 
against  them  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Davis’s  letter  to  Judge  Brooks  was 
written  in  justification  of  his  govern- 
mental, military,  and  appointive  policies, 
and  it  is  given  in  full. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS  TO  W.  M.  BROOKS. 

Richmond,  Va,,  March  13th , 1862. 
Hon.  W.  M.  Brooks , 

Marion , Ala. : 

My  dear  Sir, — If  under  other  circum- 
stances I might  be  unwilling  to  hear  criticism 
of  acts,  the  condition  of  the  country  now  too 
fully  engrosses  all  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  permit  such  selfish  impatience,  and  I 
have  read  yours  of  the  25th  inst.,  anxious 
to  gather  from  it  information,  and  thankful 
for  your  friendly  remembrance  and  the  con- 
fidence your  frankness  evinces.  I acknowl- 
edge the  error  of  my  attempt  to  defend  all 
of  the  frontier,  seaboard,  and  inland;  but 
will  say  in  justification  that  if  we  had  re- 
ceived the  arms  and  munitions  which  we 
had  good  reason  to  expect,  that  the  attempt 
would  have  been  successful  and  the  battle- 
fields would  have  been  on  the  enemy’s  soil. 
You  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  not  uncom- 
mon mistake  of  supposing  that  I have  chosen 
to  carry  on  the  war  upon  a w purely  de- 


fensive ” system.  The  advantage  of  selecting 
the  time  and  place  of  attack  was  too  ap- 
parent to  have  been  overlooked,  but  the  means 
might  have  been  wanting.  Without  military 
stores,  without  the  workshops  to  create 
them,  without  the  power  to  import  them, 
necessity,  not  choice,  has  compelled  us  to 
occupy  strong  positions  and  everywhere  to 
confront  the  enemy  without  reserves.  The 
country  has  supposed  our  armies  more 
numerous  than  they  were  and  our  munitions 
of  war  more  extensive  than  they  have  been. 
I have  borne  reproach  in  silence  because  to 
reply  by  an  exact  statement  of  facts  would 
have  exposed  our  weakness  to  the  enemy. 
History,  when  the  case  is  fully  understood, 
will  do  justice  to  the  men  who  have  most 
suffered  from  hasty  judgment  and  unjust 
censure.  Military  critics  will  not  say  to  me 
as  you  do,  “ Your  experiment  is  a failure,” 
but  rather  wonder  at  the  disproportion 
between  the  means  and  the  results.  You 
inform  me  that  “ the  highest  and  most 
reputable  authors  ” say  that  I “ have  not 
had  a cabinet  council  for  more  than  four 
months.”  I read  your  letter  to  a member 
and  ex-member  of  my  cabinet  to-day;  they 
were  surprised  at  the  extravagance  of  the 
falsehood,  and  did  not  believe  that  so 
much  as  a week  had  at  any  time  occurred 
without  a cabinet  consultation.  I would  like 
to  know  who  the  authors  of  such  stories  are. 
Your  own  estimate  of  me,  I hope,  assured 
you  that  I would  not,  as  stated,  treat  the 
“Secretary  of  War”  as  a “mere  clerk”; 
and  if  you  know  Mr.  Benjamin,  you  must 
realize  the  impossibility  of  his  submitting 
to  degradation  at  the  hands  of  any  one.  The 
opposition  here  complain  that  I cling  too 
closely  to  my  cabinet,  not,  as  in  your  sec- 
tion, that  they  are  disregarded ; and  the 
only  contempt  of  the  sentiments  of  Congress 
which  is  here  alleged  against  me  (so  far  as 
I have  heard)  is  that  their  wish  for  the 
removal  of  two  or  more  members  of  the 
cabinet  has  not  been  yielded  to.  Perhaps 
there  might  be  added  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  a few  at  the  promotion  or  appoint- 
ment of  military  officers  without  consulting 
the  members  of  Congress  in  relation  to  them. 
Against  the  unfounded  story  that  I keep  the 
generals  of  the  army  in  leading-strings  may 
be  set  the  frequent  complaint  that  I do  not 
arraign  them  for  what  is  regarded  their 
failures  or  misdeeds,  and  do  not  respond  to 
the  popular  clamor  by  displacing  commanders 
upon  irresponsible  statements.  You  cite  the 
cases  of  Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard; 
but  you  have  the  story  nomine  mutato , and 
though  General  Johnston  was  offended  be- 
cause of  his  relative  rank,  he  certainly  never 
thought  of  resigning;  and  General  Beaure- 
gard, in  a portion  of  his  report,  which  I 
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understand  the  Congress  refused  to  publish, 
made  a statement  for  which  I asked  his  au- 
thority, but  it  is  surely  a slander  on  him  to 
say  that  he  ever  considered  himself  insulted 
by  me.  The  grossest  ignorance  of  the  law 
and  the  facts  can  alone  excuse  the  statement 
as  to  the  ill-treatment  of  General  Price  by 
me.  His  letters  do  not  permit  me  to  believe 
that  he  is  a party  to  any  such  complaint. 
If,  as  you  inform  me,  it  is  “ credibly  said  ” 
that  I “ have  scarcely  a friend  and  not  a 
defender  in  Congress  or  in  the  army,”  yet 
for  the  sake  of  our  country  and  its  cause  I 
must  hope  it  is  falsely  so  said,  as  otherwise 
our  fate  must  be  confided  to  a multitude  of 
hypocrites.  It  would  be  easy  to  justify  the 
appointments  which  have  been  made  of 
brigadier-generals  by  stating  the  reasons  in 
each  case,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  I have 
endeavored  to  avoid  bad  selections  by  relying 
on  military  rather  than  political  recom- 
mendations ; and  upon  the  evidence  of  service 
where  the  case  was  one  of  promotion.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  men  are  proscribed  because 
of  their  political  party.  Look  for  yourself 
and  judge  by  the  men  filling  the  offices 
whether  I have  applied  party  tests.  When 
everything  is  at  stake  and  the  united  power 
of  the  South  alone  can  save  us,  it  is  sad  to 
know  that  men  can  deal  in  such  paltry  com- 
plaints and  tax  their  ingenuity  to  slander 
because  they  are  offended  in  not  getting  office. 

I will  not  follow  the  example  set  me  and 
ascribe  to  them  bad  motives,  but  deem  it 
proper  to  say  that  the  effect  of  such  assaults, 
so  far  as  they  succeed  in  destroying  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  government,  must  be  to  diminish 
our  chances  of  triumph  over  the  enemy,  and 
practically  do  us  more  harm  than  if  twice 
the  number  of  men  I can  suppose  to  be  en- 
gaged in  such  work  were  to  desert  to  the 
standard  of  Lincoln.  You  are,  no  doubt,  cor- 
rect in  your  view  of  the  propriety  of  keep- 
ing volunteers  in  the  field,  but  you  will  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  when  a small  force  is 
opposed  to  a large  one,  the  alternative  is  to 
retreat  or  fortify  some  strong  position,  and, 
as  did  General  Jackson  at  New  Orleans, 
thus  compensate  for  the  want  of  num- 
bers. But  the  strength  of  an  army  is 
not  merely  dependent  on  numbers ; an- 
other element  is  discipline  and  instruction. 
The  first  duty  now  is  to  increase  our  forces 
by  raising  troops  for  the  war,  and  bringing 
out  all  the  private  arms  of  the  country 
for  the  public  defense.  If  we  can  achieve 
our  independence,  the  office-seekers  are  wel- 
come to  the  one  I hold,  and  for  which  pos- 
session has  brought  no  additional  value  to 
me  than  that  set  upon  it  when  before  going 
to  Montgomery  I announced  my  preference 
for  the  commission  of  a general  in  the  army. 
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Accept  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  which 
you  have  manifested  in  defending  me  when 
so  closely  surrounded  by  evil  reports.  With- 
out knowing  what  are  the  many  things  you 
have  supposed  me  to  have  done,  and  which 
were  disproved,  I venture  to  say  if  the  sup- 
position was  based  on  the  statements  of  these 
“ reputable  authors  ” before  noticed  that  1 
was  more  worthy  of  your  defense  than  you 
believed  when  making  it. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend, 
Jefferson  Davis. 

From  a time-worn  packet  tied  with 
tape  of  Confederate  gray  you  take  a 
letter  which  tells  of  the  wish  of  an  Ala- 
bama woman  to  give  her  silver  plate  to 
be  coined  into  money  for  the  use  of  the 
Confederate  government.  In  reply  to 
this  letter  Mr.  Davis  unconsciously  pays 
the  women  of  the  Confederacy  a tribute 
that  has  never  been  equaled  during  all 
these  years  of  honoring  her  for  what  she 
was  to  the  South  at  that  period.  That 
his  conception  of  historical  values  was 
true  is  shown  in  the  estimate  he  then 
placed  upon  her  service,  which  is  the  same 
that  history  has  made  after  the  lapse 
of  half  a century.  In  acknowledging  the 
patriotic  offer,  Mr.  Davis  sent  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS  TO  MRS.  SARAH  E.  COCHRANE. 

Executive  Office,  Richmond,  June  5 , 1862. 

Mr 8.  Sarah  E.  Cochrane , 

Camden , Wilcox  Co.,  Alabama: 

Madam, — Accept  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  generous  offer  to  place  your 
silver  plate  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
with  a view  of  its  being  coined  into  money. 

As  Congress  has  not  yet  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a coinage,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  carry  out  the  object  to  which 
you  desire  so  liberally  to  contribute;  nor 
do  I think  that  the  time  has  yet  come — I 
trust  it  may  never  come — when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  such  a sacrifice  as  you 
propose.  Your  letter  has,  however,  been 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be 
placed  on  file  in  his  department,  so  that 
should  I be  mistaken  and  the  necessity  arise, 
your  proffer  may  be  accepted  as  a material 
aid  and  as  a moral  example  for  others  to 
follow. 

The  devotion,  energy,  and  patriotism  which 
the  daughters  of  the  South:  have  displayed 
since  the  commencement  of  our  struggle  for 
independence,  as  well  in  the  fortitude  with 
which  they  have  parted  with  husbands,  sons, 
and  brothers  gone  forth  to  the  battle-field, 
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as  in  the  unremitting  attention  with  which 
they  have  ministered  to  the  wants,  relieved 
the  sufferings,  and  cheered  the  spirits  of  our 
gallant  soldiers,  have  won  for  them  the  un- 
dying gratitude  of  their  countrymen,  and  will 
constitute  one  of  the  brightest  records  in 
our  country’s  history. 

I remain,  madam,  very  respectfully  yours, 
Jefferson  Davis. 

No  part  of  the  Memorial  Hall  collec- 
tion is  more  valuable  than  the  correspond- 
ence of  Mr.  Davis  after  the  war.  From 
about  1867  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1889  he  conducted  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  Confederate  leaders. 
These  letters  relate  to  subjects  of  great 
historical  interest.  In  this  collection  you 
find  one  from  General  Lee,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Davis's  imprisonment  in 
Fortress  Monroe,  which  reveals  the  deep 
and  tender  friendship  which  existed  be- 
tween the  President  of  the  Confederacy 
and  the  commander  of  its  armies. 

R.  E.  LEE  TO  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Lexington,  Va.,  1 Junt%  1S67 . 

My  dear  Mr.  Davis, — You  can  conceive 
better  than  I can  express  the  misery  which 
your  friends  have  suffered  from  your  long 
imprisonment  and  the  other  afflictions  in- 
cident thereto.  To  none  has  this  been  more 
painful  than  to  me,  and  the  impossibility  of 
affording  relief  has  added  to  my  distress. 
Your  release  has  lifted  a load  from  my  heart 
which  I have  not  words  to  tell,  and  my  .daily 
prayer  to  the  great  Ruler  of  the  World  is 
that  He  may  shield  you  from  all  future 
harm,  guard  you  from  all  evil,  and  give  you 
that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  take  away. 

That  the  rest  of  your  days  may  be  tri- 
umphantly happy  is  the  sincere  and  earnest 
wish  of  your  most  obt.  faithful  friend  and 
servt.  R.  E.  Lee. 

Honble.  Jefferson  Davis. 


that  he  had  been  released  upon  bail.  I do 
not  know  whether  this  will  reach  you  at 
Richmond,  but  send  it  at  a venture;  to  the 
care  of  Gov.  Wise,  who  will  know  how  to 
change  the  direction  if  you  have  left.  I 
infer  from  a remark  of  Genl.  D.  that  you 
may  all,  in  the  first  instance,  proceed  to 
Canada  to  see  your  boys.  I would  not  in- 
fluence your  husband  with  regard  to  his 
movements,  but  I am  strongly  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  his  state  of  health, 
if  no  other  consideration,  should  settle  the 
question  of  his  remaining  at  the  North  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  now  near  at  hand. 
My  cottage  at  Little  Boon’s  Head  will  be 
ready  to  receive  all  your  family  by  the 
middle  of  August.  The  latter  part  of  that 
month  and  the  whole  of  Sept,  is  usually 
delightful  there.  The  place  will  be  as  quiet 
as  could  be  desired — and  I need  not  express 
how  much  pleasure  I should  find  in  trying 
to  make  everything  agreeable  to  you.  Pray 
write  and  let  me  know  how  I shall  direct 
letters  to  you  and  what  I may  expect.  I 
think,  upon  reflection,  that  this  note  had 
better  be  directed  to  the  care  of  Judge  Lyon, 
as  Gov.  Wise  may  be  absent  on  professional 
engagements. 

The  package  of  books  will  be  committed 
to  the  express  to-morrow. 

Always  and  truly  yours, 

Franklin  Pierce. 

Mrs.  Davis. 

Richmond,  \Ta.: 

P.S. — One  of  the  photographs  of  dear  Mrs. 
Pierce  was  taken  during  the  last  year  of 
her  life,  when  she  was  very  feeble — shall 
send  them  with  the  books. 

Endorsed : 

Franklin  Pierce,  May,  1867;  ack.  by  J.  D., 
23  July,  ’68. 

The  two  following  letters  give  some 
very  interesting  facts  concerning  the  part 
taken  by  Horace  Greeley  in  the  release 
of  Mr.  Davis  from  Fortress  Monroe. 


After  his  release  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
Mr.  Davis  was  invited  to  become  the 
guest  of  ex-President  Franklin  Pierce  in 
flic  following  letter  directed  to  Mrs. 
Davis.  It  reveals  the  well-known  friend- 
ship existing  between  the  two  men  dating 
from  the  Mexican  War. 

FRANKLTX  PIERCE  TO  MRS.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  May  14 , 1S67. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Davis, — I readied  home 
last  evening  and  found  the  telegraphic  an- 
nouncement that  the  Govt,  declined  to 
proceed  with  tiie  trial  of  Genl.  Davis,  and 


GORDON  L.  FORD  TO  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

97  Clark  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Apl.  14 , *SS. 

Jefferson  Davis,  Esq., — Extracts  from 
Southern  papers,  purporting  to  give  vour 
talk  with  a N.  0.  Picayune  reporter  make 
you  say  in  substance  that  it  is  untrue  that 
Mr.  Greeley  signed  your  bail  bond  at  the 
importunity  of  Mrs.  Davis. 

In  the  interest  of  accurate  history,  may 
I ask  you  if  you  are  aware  that  she  did 
correspond  with  him  while  you  were  in 
Fortress  Monroe? 

1 have  a number  of  letters  from  her  to  him, 
which  show  great  desire  on  her  part  to  in- 
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terest  him,  and  secure  his  aid  in  obtaining 
your  release.  Respectfully, 

Gordon  L.  Ford. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS  TO  GORDON  L.  FORD. 


Bbauvoir,  Harrison  Co.,  20th  Aug.t  1888 . 
Mr.  Gordon  L.  Ford , Brooklyn , N.  Y.: 

I have  reed,  your  letter  of  the  14th  inst., 
referring  to  a recently  published  conversa- 
tion with  me  in  regard  to  the  action  of  Mr. 
Greeley  in  becoming  one  of  the  sureties  on 
my  bail  bond  at  Richmond,  Va.  To  your 
inquiry  whether  I am  aware  that  my  wife 
wrote  to  Mr.  Greeley  asking  for  his  aid  to 
obtain  my  release  from  imprisonment,  I reply 
affirmatively. 

The  object  of  your  inquiry  is  not  per- 
ceived, unless  it  be  to  deny  to  Mr.  Greeley 
the  credit  I gave  him  in  that  conversation, 
and  on  many  other  occasions,  of  having  been 
actuated  by  a higher  motive  than  friendship 
for  me,  or  compliance  with  the  appeal  of 
my  wife  for  his  aid.  In  my  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Greeley  was  moved  solely  by  his  sense 
of  justice,  I am  sustained  by  his  own  af- 
firmation, as  well  as  by  attending  circum- 
stances. 

When  my  wife  was  liberated  from  the 
restraint  imposed  upon  her  after  my  in- 
carceration, she  zealously,  strove  by  every 
justifiable  means  to  secure  my  release  from 
close  confinement.  She  had  well-founded  fears 
that  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  she  heard  I 
was  subjected  would  speedily  terminate  in 
my  death.  Being  informed  that  Mr.  Greeley 
had  great  influence  over  the  powers  which 
then  held  me  imprisoned,  she  wrote  to  him 
letters  of  which  you  inform  me  you  now 
have  possession.  If  those  letters  have  value, 
as  you  state,  “ in  the  interest  of  accurate 
history,”  it  must  be  as  an  exhibition  of  a 
wife's  ardent  work  for  the  relief  of  her  hus- 
band; not  as  diminishing  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  action  in  the  cause  of  right  against 
oppression,  for  his  claim  to  consideration 
therefor  rests  upon  his  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion to  justice  and  the  laws  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  case  on  which  Mr.  Greeley  had  finally 
to  act  was  one  of  imprisonment  without 
warrant  of  commitment  for  two  years  after 
the  war  had  ended,  and  denial,  by  Executive 
mandate,  of  the  benefit  of  the  sacred  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  the  cdtamon  right  to  know 
of  what  one  is  accused  and  to  be  confronted 
with  his  accusers. 

Then  the  question  arose  could  not  the  writ 
be  issued  without  requiring  Mr.  Greeley's 
name  on  the  bail  bond,  if  so  for  pecuniary 
consideration  he  wished  to  avoid  being  one 
of  the  sureties? 

Judge  Shea  of  New  York  City,  who  was 
of  my  counsel  and  twice  visited  Presid't 
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Johnson,  can  tell  how  his  selfish  fears  caused 
him  to  insist  on  having  the  name  of  Mr. 
Greeley  on  the  bond,  and  how  Mr.  Greeley, 
when  informed  that  his  name  was  a pre- 
requisite to  permitting  the  writ  to  be  issued, 
with  lofty  purpose  to  maintain  the  just  cause 
agreed,  despite  the  prospect  of  pecuniary 
loss,  to  become  one  of  the  bondsmen  for  me 
with  whom  he  never  had  even  a speaking 
acquaintance,  and  in  whom  he  could  only 
have  remembered  a political  opponent. 

If  there  could  be  any  who  hold  that  it 
would  have  been  more  creditable  to  Mr. 
Greeley  if  he  had  acted  from  personal  friend- 
ship, or  from  sympathy,  or  to  escape  from 
importunity,  rather  than  from  principle 
dominating  self-interest,  material  and  polit- 
ical, to  them  I have  no  argument  to  offer. 

Yr.  obt.  servant, 

Jefferson  Davis, 

Endorsed : 

Rough  draft  of  letter  to  G.  L.  Ford  about 
Mr.  Greeley  as  one  of  the  sureties  on  my 
bail  bond. 

On  August  31,  1861,  President  Davis 
sent  to  the  Congress  the  names  of  five 
generals  in  the  army  of  the  Confederate 
States,  to  take  rank  as  follows,  viz. : 

“ Samuel  Cooper,  to  date  from  16th 
May,  1861;  Albert  S.  Johnston,  to  date 
from  30th  May,  1861;  Robert  E.  Lee,  to 
date  from  14th  June,  1861;  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  to  date  from  4th  July,  1861; 

G.  T.  Beauregard,  to  date  from  21st 
July,  1861.” 

Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  greatly  dis- 
satisfied with  his  rank,  and  became  bit- 
terly incensed  against  Mr.  Davis.  He 
protested  to  the  President  to  the  point 
of  insubordination,  and  later  served  no- 
tice that  he  would  disregard  orders  from 
the  “ headquarters  of  the  forces.”  Al- 
though he  was  in  command  of  the  chief 
army  of  the  Confederate  States,  he  con- 
tinued to  nurse  his  supposed  grievance. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a misunder- 
standing which  was  never  healed. 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Davis  to 
James  Lyons,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
representatives  from  Virginia  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  gives  his  reasons  for 
removing  General  J ohnston  from  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS  TO  JAMES  LYONS. 

Bbauvoir,  Harrison  Co.,  Miss.,  13th  Aug.%  1876. 

My  dear  Friend, — Maj.  Walthall  has  read 
to  me  your  letters,  and  in  compliance  with 
your  request  I give  to  you  my  recollections  in 
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regard  to  the  removal  of  Genl.  J.  E.  Johns- 
ton from  the  command  of  the  army  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.  You  are  correct  in  attributing 
to  me  a great  reluctance  to  order  his  re- 
moval at  that  time.  I had  for  some  time 
resisted  the  advice  of  my  cabinet  and  other 
friends  to  remove  Genl.  Johnston  from  com- 
mand. For,  though  I was  deeply  dis- 
appointed in  his  course  from  the  time  he 
commenced  his  retreat  from  Dalton,  and  so 
was  compelled  to  admit  the  just  foundation 
for  the  disaffection  of  others,  I realized  more 
fully  than  they  did  the  serious  objection  to 
a change  of  commander  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  threatening  to  attack.  The  Secty. 
of  War,  impatient  at  the  failure  of  Genl. 
Johnston  to  inform  the  government  of  his 
prospects  or  purposes,  proposed  to  ask  him 
to  communicate  them.  I assented,  and  he, 
Mr.  Seddon,  sent  a telegram,  to  which  was 
returned  a vague  answer;  then  another  and 
more  positive  inquiry  was  made,  to  which 
the  answer  was  such  as  was  considered  in- 
dicative of  a purpose  not  to  defend  Atlanta 
with  his  army,  but  to  intrust  the  holding 
of  the  important  point  to  the  militia.  To 
you  who  are  so  familiar  with  our  condition, 
especially  our  dependence  on  the  system  of 
Georgia  railroads  for  the  food  with  which 
we  were  holding  the  field  in  Va.,  it  is  need- 
less to  explain  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
to  result  from  the  continued  retreat  of  the 
army  through  Ga.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
thought  the  injury  consequent  upon  a change 
of  commanders  less  than  that  of  leaving 
Genl.  Johnston  longer  in  command.  When, 
therefore,  speaking  of  the  event  soon  after 
it  occurred,  I would  probably  speak  of  it 
with  regret,  and  as  forced  upon  me.  But 
this  did  not  mean  by  the  will  of  others  as 
much  as  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  To 
you,  to  whom  my  heart  was  so  often  laid 
bare  during  our  trials,  it  is,  I hope,  needless 
to  state  that  no  personal  feelings  entered 
into  my  action,  save  the  sorrow  I felt  that 
anything  should  obstruct  our  progress  to 
success  in  that  effort  on  which  depended 
so  entirely  my  highest  hopes  and  dearest 
wishes. 

Mrs.  Davis,  who  is  with  me  in  a quiet 
retreat  on  the  sea  shore  of  Missi..  joins  me 
in  most  affectionate  remembrance  to  Mrs. 
Lyons  and  yourself. 

Ever  faithfully, 

Jefferson  Davis. 

Col.  James  Lyons. 

Endorsed : 

Jefferson  Davis  to  Hon.  James  Lyons,  con- 
cerning removal  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston; 
13  Aug.,  1870. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  the  course  of  His  cor- 
respondence with  Judah  P.  Benjamin 


after  the  war,  frequently  adverted  to 
subjects  which  had  become  controversial. 
The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Benjamin 
throws  new  light  on  the  military  opera- 
tions of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 

J.  P.  BENJAMIN  TO  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

London,  15 th  February , 1879. 

My  dear  Friend, — I received  this  week 
yours  of  20th  ulto.,  inclosing  copy  of  a 
letter  to  me  from  Major  Walthall  dated  on 
the  14th  August  last.  I am  mortified  that 
Major  Walthall  should  have  been  so  long 
under  the  impression  that  I could  be  dis- 
courteous enough  to  leave  such  a letter  un- 
answered. The  truth  is  I never  received  it, 
and  it  must  have  been  lost  in  a package  of 
about  a dozen  letters  forwarded  to  me  to 
Paris  by  my  clerk  during  the  long  vacation. 
I left  London  on  the  9th  August  and  did  not 
return  till  the  end  of  October,  and  during 
my  absence  one  of  the  weekly  packages  for- 
warded to  me  by  my  clerk  miscarried,  and 
I have  never  been  able  to  trace  it.  I can 
only  conjecture  that  Major  Walthall's  letter 
was  in  the  missing  package,  for  it  is  the  first 
time  since  my  residence  in  England  that  a 
letter  has  failed  to  reach  me. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  your  letter, 
I have  a very  lively  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  removal  of  Genl. 
Johnston  from  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee,  but  unfortunately  I have  not 
a like  recollection  of  the  interview  you  men- 
tion at  which  the  Cabinet  was  present  when 
he  commanded  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
(Army  of  the  Potomac).  It  has  entirely 
faded  from  my  memory.* 

So  far  as  regards  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
my  only  recollection  is  that  our  confidence 
in  the  generalship  of  Genl.  Johnston  was 
rudely  shaken  when  we  became  convinced 
that  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
enemy  and  that  a bridge  had  been  built  in 
his  immediate  front  and  crossed  by  a large 
body  of  the  enemy  before  he  had  become 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  bridge;  all  this 
within  a few  miles  of  Richmond,  where  every 
foot  of  the  country  ought  to  have  been  per- 
fectly familiar  to  him,  and  where  his  scouts 
ought  to  have  given  him  almost  hourly  re- 
ports of  any  movement  of  the  enemy. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  removal  of 
Genl.  Johnston  from  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  my  memory  is  actively 
alive,  because  1 was  most  anxious  for  his 
removal  at  a much  earlier  date.  We  had 
drained  every  resource  of  the  Confederacy 
to  furnish  General  Johnston  with  the  largest 

* Error  to  army  referred  to,  it  was  while 
he  commanded  in  Va. 

Note  by  Mr.  Davis. 
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array  that  we  ever  succeeded  in  gathering 
together.  Every  other  position  was  denuded 
to  furnish  him  with  troops  and  munitions 
of  war.  He  was  in  possession  of  tin?  passes 
of  a range  of  mountains  affording  admirable 
positions  for  offensive  as  well  as  defensive 
movements  against  an  enemy  destined  to  at- 
tack his  lines  and  force  a passage.  His  army 
contained  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  who  had  gathered  round  him 
in  defense  of  their  homes.  Every  possible 
motive  apparently  urged  him  to  fight.  Yet 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  his  tele- 
grams reached  us  announcing  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  positions  one  after  the  other 
without  any  serious  attempt  at  defense,  and 
as  he  fell  back  his  force  was  diminished  by 
the  desertion  of  the  men  who  found  that  their 
homes  were  being  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 
The  telegrams  from  Mr.  Seddon  were  urgent, 
and  finally  amounted  to  a direct  order  to 
risk  a battle  at  all  hazards,  anything  being 
preferable  to  the  fatal  course  he  was  pur- 
suing, and  still  he  retreated  and  finally 
debouched  on  the  plains,  pursued  by  the 
triumphant  enemy  who  had  driven  him, 
practically  without  resistance  on  his  part, 
through  the  whole  mountainous  country 
down  to  Atlanta.  Before  he  had  reached 
the  plains  I became  satisfied  that  he  would 
■ever  deliver  combat.  I was  most  anxious 
and  urgent  that  he  should  be  replaced  by 
some  other  commander,  but  there  was  still 
hesitation  until  his  purpose  was  made  to 
continue  the  retreat  of  his  army  and  to  aban- 
don Atlanta  to  the  defense  of  the  militia; 
there  was  an  end  of  all  doubt  and  the  cabinet 
was  unanimous  ( at  least  I remember  no 
dissentient)  in  urging  a change  of  com- 
mander. 

I must  guard  myself  against  misconstruc- 
tion. No  one  has  a higher  estimate  of  Genl. 
Johnston’s  personal  gallantry  than  myself, 
but  from  a close  observation  of  his  career 
I became  persuaded  that  his  nervous  dread 
of  losing  a battle  would  prevent  at  all  times 
his  ability  to  cope  with  an  enemy  of  nearly 
equal  strength,  and  that  opportunities  would 
thus  constantly  be  lost  which  under  other 
commanders  would  open  a plain  path  to 
victory. 

I have  thus  given  you,  my  dear  friend,  the 
recollections  which  you  ask  for.  So  far  as 
the  use  of  my  name  is  concerned,  I freely 
confess  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  mix  in 
any  way  in  controversies  of  the  past  which 
for  me  are  buried  forever.  If  at  any  time 
your  character  or  motives  should  be  assailed 
and  my  testimony  needed,  I should  be  indeed 
an  arrant  coward  to  permit  this  feeling  to 
interfere  with  my  prompt  advance  to  your 
side  to  repel  the  calumny.  But  in  any  other 
case  I long  only  for  repose.  I seek  rest 


and  quiet  after  the  exhausting  labors  of 
68  years  of  a somewhat  turbulent  or  rather 
adventurous  life. 

Pray  give  my  best  respects  to  Major  Walt- 
hall and  explain  my  seeming  discourtesy. 

Ever  yours  faith’y, 

J.  P.  Benjamin. 

Hon.  Jeff.  Davis, 

Beauvoir  P.  O.,  Missi. 

Recognition  of  the  Confederate  States 
by  the  nations  of  Europe  was  the  great 
aim  of  the  diplomatic  agents  which  it 
sent  abroad.  The  following  letter  from 
George  M.  Henry,  a secret  agent  of  the 
Confederacy,  to  President  Davis  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  attitude  of 
several  European  nations  regarding 
recognition* 

GEO.  M.  HENRY  TO  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Corker  op  7111  and  Grace  Streets. 

Richmond,  February  25 , 1865. 

To  Hie  Excellency  Jefferson  Davis, 

President  of  the  Confederate  Bta4es; 

Dear  Sir, — At  this  trying  juncture  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Confederacy  I eannot  re- 
frain from  congratulating  you  upon  the  in- 
telligence received  from  Europe,  announced 
in  the  journals  of  this  morning.  Having 
had  a greater  opportunity  than  any  one  else 
at  present  within  the  limits  of  these  States 
of  watehing  the  fluctuations  of  the  public 
mind  in  Europe  for  nearly  four  years,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  the  ad- 
vices thus  furnished,  regarding  France  and 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  I believe  to 
be  perfectly  true.  The  Emperor  Napoleon’s 
movement  in  reference  to  Mexico  was  very 
unpopular  in  Paris  until  the  French  arms 
achieved  success.  His  people  have  now  be- 
come impatient  at  the  delay,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  recognition  of 
the  New  Empire.  May  he  not  then  desire 
to  join  forces  with  the  South?  A pro- 
slavery  man  himself,  the  41  peculiar  institu- 
tion ” of  these  States  has  not  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  acknowledging  their  indepen- 
dence; but,  there  is  no  denying  that  among 
many  of  the  masses  in  France  there  is  a 
strong  abolition  feeling.  A further  question 
then  arises : may  he  not  be  induced  to  humor 
that  feeling  by  insisting  upon,  emancipation 
as  the  price  of  recognition,  now  that  some 
of  the  journals  of  the  Confederacy,  unwise- 
ly in  my  belief,  have  intimated  that  such 
a bargain  could  be  made?  We  have  a good 
friend  in  Austria  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
position of  the  Southern  members  of  the 
Federal  Congress  to  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Hungary,  so  strongly  urged 
by  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
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tilt*  Northern  Austria,  then,  being  y.iteda  ration  M}  Jl.ftdepcftde.nwi.  It  win?  • 

interested  Jit  Ufa  Mexican  quotum.  1u*,h-  no  rwwalile  tv  ixjwai  ' that ' under  tiiat  revqltji- 
<joubt  prised  France,  much  could,,  tionarv  ri^hl  Eiigiand  would  tffc.unce  enter 

if/  act  m fcjialf  of  this  VrmfedmtHcj.  into  m\y  Amity  vngagementa,  England  twd 

Eaghviui  will  probably  look  on  for  a while  aj^iin  de/rermined  to  recognise  tho  in.de- 
longer.  Sbe  France  a grudge  \$#r/ \tfofc  > -p^sttefc"  <if  tiiee  ffee..  tLtttumn, 

pasUton  that  power  took  last  yvkt  iif  refep;  , 181^£— .$$&.  defeat  of  MbQteUar* 
mice  tv  the  Daribb  question.  But  she  may  amd  the  return  to  Europe  of  the  Orjeana 
evfyn tualfy  K>  d mwn  into  the  eouttict.  A Princes.  Theio  Qfle&tra  l^dnc^  fedl^  Tn- 

vrry  erroneous  notion  prevails  in  the  public  tamafe rehuiofts  with  the  Queen  and  aris* 

mind  her*  fe  regard  to  the . eour^e  of  Eng-  foe.ro.cy  of  Britain,  and  they  expressed  their 
lanfl  toward  this  tvo*  fed*  racy - The  ^Slavery  opinion  that  the  South  could  not  'be,  sub* 
question  has  not  for  one  moment  or  Ito  any  jugated.  Manebestblv  however,  on  ttuik  w> 
degree  retarded  her  recognition  oi  the  inde*  stepped  '.in.;  Md  Ternuft&trated  against 

pendeiice  of  these  Static.  Abolihonisni  in  ~siny  i n text prence  m American  ^fTalrs^  and 
E^j^ud  i*  dead  aft  Umoaism  in.  the  from  that  day  to  tWa  thgrfc  has  he fn  & 

South.  Earl  BubscIL  friotand  Cobdcn,  and  dekamlnatioij  on  the  part  of  ihe  British 

John  Bright  have  cm&*l  to  Jx1  represents*  Ministry  not  to  more  jb  the  matt  or  nut  it 

live  mem  Earl  Russell  was  * shelved ’*  fropj  vailed  tipon  to  do  *<*  by  Mu-  people  <d  Wdv 

ilfe  Common*  into  the  Lordly  Su  eonHequouee  .rtv*Mre — the  parMa*’ itKf94r«dir1^1^  lnt«fn&6rff 
of  his  unpopularity  ; and  neither  Mr  Chbden  in  the  commerce  tvHh  the  Smith,  White 

nor  Mr,  Bright  wfH  ho.  .returnee!  tb  \ tWbtoc  ‘ fhw  rtriatoerntie  cdn^^i^  go^rti  Engia.nd,  th#& 

merit  at  the  onuuiug  eleid  lons,  England  iijiU  at ^ ruled  by  the  mauufacturjng,  coramevemt^ 

brim  twite  m pwognizing  .tjm-.'in-  • upd  feanemV  ^ -Latbcnshire-;  ‘ 

dependence  of  l lie  Confederacy . Otic*;,  at  .Mincing  Lane,  tUui  'Lombard  Street,  the 

the  titint  >lr,  wblta  *fijw  mpljorc,  or  Quneti  is  ot»r  iu<bR  fbrnib)ai>le  Vnbitiy  in  Eng- 

tafiier  when  h>  gave  pfVieo  that  he  intended  land,  and  ffcje  uni;/  person  who  has  influence 

to  move  for  that  object  -^M/iydr  if  I&1L  ovor  V>r  U her  oV*|4^t  daughter,  the  Grown 

the  notice  was  given*  if  T mn ember  aright,  Frineo~f>  of  Pr*Kda. . The  Royal  family  of 

thiwgfi  «ome  cot  cespmtovce  aKo  in  ciur  foTor,  The  Confoiler  aey 

of  Soli  Mi  Carol)  iut.  ca  plana  toby  of  right  h»j9  b}w>^5f.»v  h’^J  ju^tit^  nveorded  it  when 
of  stvc^iutj.  The  late.  < Icneml  CumpUdh  If  ha«"  appended  before  the  hiw  courts  of 
tlmit  United  Consul,  .at.  .'.London,  i'obi  Euvbnd,  Site)  that,  loo.'  .from  both  judges 

■;mp-  a roeml»er  of.  .the. . . eahiiiuW  • and  juries  ,'.  '/ 

1 think  it  war  AfiluM'  L- i!»mn— plated  to  \|r.  Mason  arrbtd  too  h> bv:  in  England  i «> 
him  that  the  Tingl};sh  Guvermmmi  Would  be  ''$$$$- i who 

obliged  to  rtMvivv  /;odo>f/c*cv  ffom  i he  South-  had  m.idtt  but  little  headway  nmuug  the 

.The  • Cxcdas<B(*:.V:.  pf  the  kingdom;  Mr, 

Cr^l  Goomii^i ,^»cas..  however,  who  arrived  c.xpre^e^  gr«*U.  togrot  at  live 

in  E)ii*ofw.%  whtf{?  Mrv  OVegdry‘^  motion  surrethtar  of  Ilm  Cnmniis^iuncrs  Hnd  their 
WiH  pending,  made  nn  error  "from  winch  Secrr «» rit^  iotpfr>|^rly  taken  by  the  vVVin- 
WO  lirtie  liovef  Vet  rtfCbvbr^d,  and  which  drtb/hfp  frcab  (he  Jtoral  MaiI  Bt eani/ir  \ 

gave  i then ) Liu»i  dfolm  IRrMeli  ao  bps  Tlmt  ' thit.t ered •'  abd.  ’ sa Cib.iled  - 1 he 

}K,rinn.i.t.y  of  treating.,  thest*  Sovereiau  ncJirmal  v^unty  England  that  her  people 
IkaMw  aa  it  they'  were  revolted  proving  were  disposed  tu  rvvfiSe  -mbro.  ixtmplacently 
of  Ip  ii)x;ther^ hixi t. r*.  Tliosu  Gojwnil^ftibncrs.  thixii  they  otherw  ise  would  have  drwfc  th<5 
(h.yirvd  to  form  new  trenUes:  thev  should  ?Tiheeipici»t  aimu{t%  and  •Jcuouidj?  of  the 
Lave  been  gtuitoit  with  thoslfe  already  iit  Norths ^ Govenr){tC;nt.-  : , : ' * l L - c*  c 

They.  cDinplet^ly  ij^norvti.  th^  1 hare  five  hobor  'td, Inek^iUg  tp  yuh  'a  / 
hlatbrfewj  fact  that  Hie  United  StstbS  pbinphfet  bonlQip.uvg  views  on  a quc,s* 

crtunAnit  hayOf  ney*r  feri  Tomuilly1;  ft^.kn^wb  t»ub  that  ,9e«b*  tM  have  heyw  negated  by 
edged  by  any  -p(.wp„r  M\^ni  ear(h.  Tltcy,  VOtu  all  the  political  economic, 
put  forward'  the  r^v:dn|UumYy  v?rrR«— -'M f»e  With  ereai:  resjmet,  very  truly  your^, 

conscmt  qf  the  g«)T wjfHl yd  Jfl’IlifrC'  S ;•  . O^v.  M ; liKXtir. 
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An  Unfinished  Symphony 

BY  GRANT  SHOWERMAN 


SHE  was  a round-faced,  black-haired, 
blue-eyed,  plump  little  country  girl, 
and  lived  on  what  were  regarded 
by  the  Foxfield  boys  and  girls  as  the 
remote  confines  of  the  community.  To 
go  to  play  with  her  at  her  home  her 
friends  had  to  walk  a mile  north  from 
the  school-house,  down  the  terrace  to  the 
station,  past  it  and  up  the  opposing  ter- 
race, and  then  nearly  a mile  west.  The 
back  end  of  her  father’s  farm  brought 
you  to  the  long  ridge  that  looked  down 
into  the  Burr  Williams  north  tamarack 
swamp — that  place  of  mysterious  bogs 
and  glades,  never  penetrated  except  by 
adventurous  parties  of  boys  in  search  of 
the  bitter  gum  that  nothing  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  its  acquisition  induced  them 
to  chew. 

They  had  seen  each  other  almost  daily 
for  six  or  eight  years,  from  the  time  she 
left  the  parish  school  at  Essex  and  came 
to  the  Foxfield  school,  without  noticing 
each  other  more  than  any  one  else.  He 
was  like  other  boys  of  a dozen  years  or 
so  of  age,  devoted  to  vigorous,  loud- 
mouthed games,  half  tolerant  and  half 
contemptuous  of  girls  and  in  general  un- 
mindful of  their  existence.  She  shared 
in  the  twelve-year-old  girl’s  dread  and 
fear  of  boys. 

To  him  she  was  only  one  of  big,  bluff 
William  Stratford’s  numerous  family  of 
boys  and  girls — old  William  Stratford, 
who  had  emigrated  from  the  town  of 
Shakespeare  while  yet  a boy,  come  to  the 
Great  Lake  a young  man  full  of  dash  and 
energy,  married  black-haired,  gray-eyed 
Mary  Avondale  in  a runaway  match, 
moved  to  Foxfield,  become  a prosperous 
farmer,  got  into  politics  and  been  ap- 
pointed to  various  positions  of  trust,  and 
was  now  in  his  prime.  She  was  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  vague  ideas  of 
the  mysterious  Episcopal  Church  he  had 
seen  once  or  twice  at  Essex,  with  its  big 
and  still  more  mysterious  parish  school 
and  burial-ground.  He  had  once  or  twice 
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in  the  long  ago  visited  the  place  with  his 
father,  and  still  bore  about  with  him  the 
vision  of  gowned  clergymen  walking  in 
meditation  through  the  gardens,  and  of 
long  rows  of  white  tombstones  among 
which  moved  somber  black  and  white 
processions. 

To  her  he  was  only  one  of  the  Foxfield 
boys  and  associated  with  the  church  and 
Sunday-school  of  the  Methodists,  who 
were  as  mysterious  to  her  as  the  Epis- 
copalians were  to  him.  She  often  saw 
him  running  about  at  his  home  as  she 
went  on  her  way  home  from  school,  and 
sometimes,  as  she  met  him  at  the  depot 
or  on  the  road,  exchanged  greetings  with 
him. 

Beyond  this  they  knew  little  of  each 
other.  Their  paths  often  crossed  on  the 
playground,  and  sometimes  not  without 
momentary  rupture  of  the  school-yard 
peace. 

“ Give  us  that  ball,  you  old,  rough, 
big  boy!”  she  threatened,  with  reddening 
cheeks,  as  he  neatly  picked  it  up  in  a 
casual  dash  through  the  group  of  girls. 
“Give  it  up  or  we’ll  tell  teacher!” 

“All  right,”  he  shouted,  careering  on 
and  playing  bound  with  the  big  rubber 
girl-ball  as  he  went.  “ Tell  her — and 
smell  her — and  kick  her  down  cellar ! 
Here ! Take  your  old  ball !” 

He  threw  it  at  her  as  she  bounded 
along  after  him,  plump  in  her  tight- 
fitting  dress,  and  somehow  making  him 
think  of  the  gray  rubber  ball  itself. 

Of  course  she  had  both  hands  out- 
spread to  catch  it,  with  her  ten  several 
fingers  sticking  out,  and  of  course  she 
missed  it,  and  of  course  as  she  scrambled 
to  recover  it  she  looked  up  with  flushed 
face  and  anger  in  her  eyes  and  cried, 

“ You  think  you’re  awful  smart,  don’t 
you  I” 

When  she  was  fourteen  and  he  was 
fifteen  she  began  to  “go  with  ” Edna,  a 
mutual  friend  who  lived  a mile  south  of 
the  depot.  They  sat  together  at  school, 
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promenaded  the  school-ground  together, 
girl-fashion,  arm  in  arm  or  with  arms 
about  each  other’s  waists,  ate  their 
lunches  together  and  shared  them,  did 
their  examples  together,  imitated  each 
other’s  writing,  brought  water  together 
from  Old  Put’s  well,  swept  out  the  room 
together  for  teacher,  went  for  the  mail 
together,  visited  each  other  and  stayed 
overnight;  and  made  common  cause  in 
a hundred  ways,  after  the  manner  of 
what  are  now  called  in  city  schools 
“ crushes.” 

He  noted  their  intimacy,  of  course; 
but  beyond  noting  it,  and,  like  other  boys, 
making  fun  of  it,  let  it  make  no  differ- 
ence with  his  conduct  or  his  thoughts. 
To  him  she  was  only  “ one  of  the  girls.” 

Neither  did  he  feel  the  least  disturb- 
ance of  spirit  when  Ben  and  Jack  began 
to  be  the  constant  attendants  of  her  and 
Edna  at  noon  and  recess  that  winter. 
Ben  had  an  indulgent  father  and  pos- 
sessed a beautiful  new  sled,  larger  and 
heavier  than  any  other  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  Jack  was  a favorite  with  all 
the  girls.  There  were  many  envious 
glances  on  the  part  of  the  girls,  and  there 
were  some  few  of  the  boys  who  were 
touched  at  thought  of  the  sleds,  if  not 
of  their  burdens. 

But  he  went  his  way,  riding  his  old 
sled  alone  and  wearing  out  his  “ taps  ” 
with  boisterous  sliding  in  boy  company 
only.  Whatever  attraction  he  felt  was 
from  other  quarters.  Nellie,  with  the 
open  utterance  and  swinging  stride,  so 
far  affected  him  that  winter  that  he  at 
least  felt  somewhat  more  charitable  tow- 
ard those  of  his  companions  who  were 
derisively  called  “ girl-boys  ” ; but  even 
Nellie  was  only  a passing  fancy. 

It  was  three  years  more  before  he 
began  to  take  real  note  of  her.  Up  to 
that  time  had  you  asked  him  the  color 
of  her  eyes  he  would  have  been  totally 
at  loss  for  an  answer.  A confused  im- 
pression of  roundness  and  smiles  and 
gray  dresses  and  red  ribbons  and  red 
cheeks  and  irritability  was  all  he  had. 

At  sixteen  he  began  to  attend  the  high 
school  at  Lake  City.  That  winter,  to 
entertain  Edna  and  her  other  friends,  she 
wrote  a poem  about  him,  wilfully  sacri- 
ficing a grammar  lesson  to  get  the  time. 

The  next  year  she  began  to  attend  the 
Lake  City  Seminary,  and  they  saw  each 
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other  daily  again.  They  went  • every 
morning  on  the  Lake  City  Flyer  at  eight- 
forty,  and  returned  every  evening  at  half- 
past five.  She  always  had  time  to  help  her 
mother  with  the  morning  and  evening 
work,  and  he  rose  at  five  to  help  do  chores 
and  work  in  the  field  before  going,  and 
did  chores  again  in  the  evening. 

For  a year  they  went  their  ways  to- 
gether and  yet  separately.  She  often 
laughed  at  him  as  he  came  bounding 
down  the  hill  out  of  breath  just  in  time 
to  swing  on  to  the  last  coach  as  the  Flyer 
pulled  out,  and  sometimes  they  engaged 
in  a short  dialogue  about  their  studies. 
But  he  had  boy  companions  on  the  train 
and  at  the  Lake  City  waiting-room,  and 
there  were  other  Foxfield  girls  attend- 
ing the  Seminary,  and  their  paths  did 
not  often  cross. 

The  next  year  he  was  the  only  boy 
who  made  the  daily  trips  on  the  Flyer, 
and  she  the  only  girl.  Her  laughter  at 
his  wild  runs  down  the  hill  resulted 
sometimes  now  in  his  sitting  on  the  arm 
of  her  seat  for  a few  minutes  to  explain 
how  he  had  dropped  the  corn-sickle  in 
the  ten-acre  lot  at  twenty-five  minutes 
past  eight,  run  to  the  house  and  got  his 
clothes  changed  by  thirty-five  minutes 
past,  grabbed  his  lunch-box  and  books, 
and  got  out  of  the  front  yard  just  as  the 
Flyer  whistled  for  the  Slippy  Shay  cross- 
ing, and  yet  had  made  it. 

Sometimes  now  he  started  with  her  as 
she  went  up  the  hill  on  the  arrival  home 
in  the  evening  and  carried  her  books  for 
her — at  the  high  school  he  had  begun  to 
take  on  some  of  the  amenities.  Once 
or  twice  he  took  her  under  his  umbrella, 
and  lent  it  to  her  as  they  parted,  and 
once  he  called  his  dog  Don  out  to  show 
her  how  well  trained  he  was. 

All  this  was  mere  neighborliness,  how- 
ever. Neither  of  them  thought  much 
of  it. 

One  day,  however,  as  they  were  re- 
turning on  the  Flyer,  a traveling  man 
with  whom  he  was  sitting,  one  of  the 
casual  acquaintances  made  at  Uncle 
Eli’s  store,  nodded  in  her  direction  and 
asked  him  who  the  girl  was  — the  one 
with  the  rosy  cheeks  over  there. 

“ She’s  a daughter  of  William  Strat- 
ford,” he  replied.  “Used  to  be  county 
chairman.” 

“ Is  that  so  ?”  exclaimed  the  traveling 
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man.  “ Why,  I know  William  Stratford. 
He’s  an  old  friend  of  mine.  His  father 
and  mine  lived  in  the  same  county  in  the 
old  country  — Shakespeare’s  old  home, 
too. 

“ Pretty  girl,  isn’t  she?”  he  added, 
presently,  scanning  his  face  with  a 
twinkle  of  the  eye. 

“ Kind  o’,”  said  he,  with  an  attempt 
at  indifference — not  because  he  was  not 
indifferent,  but  because  he  could  see  that 
his  interrogator  thought  he  wasn’t. 

As  they  went  up  the  hill  that  evening 
he  repeated  this  little  conversation  to 
her  by  way  of  pleasant  banter.  Her 
cheeks  were  straightway  filled  with  still 
more  of  the  roses  the  stranger  had 
noticed.  In  an  effort  to  rid  herself  of 
the  embarrassment  she  so  feared  to  dis- 
play, she  laughed  heartily,  and  then  more 
of  the  roses  came,  and  then  he  noticed 
for  the  first  time  that  her  cheek  had  a 
delicate  color  and  texture,  and  that  her 
laugh  was  very  pleasant.  I mean  this 
was  the  first  time  he  was  conscious  that 
he  noticed. 

And  then  one  morning — it  was  early 
May  by  this  time — he  got  left  again.  It 
had  to  happen  about  every  so  often:  he 
got  over-earnest  in  his  eagerness  to  finish 
another  row — quite  after  the  manner  of 
his  father,  dead  and  gone — and  took 
risks.  The  coach  whirled  past  his  per- 
spiring, despairing  face,  upturned  to  the 
window  from  which  she  was  laughing 
down  at  him — and  blushing— with  min- 
gled amusement  and  regret.  lie  won- 
dered afterward  how  she  happened  to  be 
at  that  window  and  looking. 

Somehow  she  felt  unsatisfied  the  thirty 
minutes  of  that  morning’s  ride.  At  the 
Lake  City  depot  that  evening  she  looked 
around  to  see  if  he  was  there:  he  might 
have  come  up  on  the  noon  train.  But 
he  hadn’t;  he  had  gone  back  to  the  field 
and  resumed  his  planting. 

And  then  one  evening  as  they  stood 
on  the  store  steps  after  getting  the  mail 
— the  first  thing  they  always  did  on  the 
return — her  father  had  come  up. 

“ I don’t  see  any  carriage  waiting  for 
us,”  he  jested.  “ I guess  we’ll  have  to 
walk.  But  it’s  only  a mile  and  a half 
home,”  he  continued.  “ Three-quarters 
apiece  for  me  an’  you.  We’ll  soon  be 
there.” 

“ Might  git  a couple  o’  wheelbarrows,” 
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suggested  Uncle  Eli,  spitting  into  the 
burdocks  at  the  edge  of  the  steps. 

She  and  her  father  went  on  up  the 
hill  and  she  didn’t  look  back.  When  he 
followed,  after  a while,  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  something  unsatisfactory. 

Of  course  they  were  in  love  and  didn’t 
quite  know  it,  though  I am  aware  that 
it  is  clear  enough  to  you,  and  was  to  the 
good  people  of  Foxfield.  Their  ways  had 
been  so  separate,  their  social  and  re- 
ligious circles  so  diverse,  that  they  took 
for  granted  their  separateness.  The 
Stratfords  and  Avondales  recognized  no 
church  but  the  English  one  yonder  at 
Essex,  and  associated  with  few  outside  its 
membership.  If  they  thought  of  their 
attitude  toward  each  other  at  all,  it  was 
only  to  make  mental  comment  on  the 
enjoyability  of  being  together — how  time 
always  passed  pleasantly,  with  many  a 
story  and  jest,  and  yet  with  many  words 
of  sincerity  and  earnestness.  It  was 
neither  the  inclination  of  the  young  peo- 
ple of  Foxfield  nor  the  fashion  among 
them  never  to  utter  a word  in  seriousness. 

Of  course  they  couldn’t  go  on  in  this 
way  forever.  His  friends  began  to  salute 
him  with:  “ H’lo  there!  How  is  she  this 
morning?”  or,  “ Spoke  to  the  priest  yet?” 

— for  the  average  Foxfield  mind  saw  lit- 
tle difference  between  Episcopalian  and 
Catholic — and  hers  took  to  inquiring,  as 
they  chanced  to  meet  her  coming  up  the 
hill  alone:  “ What’s  the  trouble  now? 
Did  he  get  left  to-night?”  Or  her  Lake 
City  schoolmates  said,  to  her  blushing 
and  helpless  indignation:  u Who’s  the 
nice  hayseed  that  goes  home  with  you  on 
the  train  every  night?” 

You  see,  it  was  perfectly  inevitable; 
they  had  to  begin  to  think. 

Sometimes,  too,  they  had  to  think  each 
other’s  thoughts  on  the  spot.  Friends 
met  them  together,  saying : “ H’lo ! 

Pretty  fine  weather  these  days,  ain’t  it? 
A-hem-m-m!”  with  broad  smiles  that 
spoke  more  plainly  than  words.  When 
he  turned  to  look  at  the  smiler  over  his 
shoulder,  he  encountered  a violent  wink 
that  was  even  more  eloquent.  The  Fox- 
field humor  delighted  in  these  subtle 
manifestations. 

In  vain  to  pooh-pooh  and  protest.  The 
banter  increased,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  refer  to  it  sometimes,  so  conscious  was 
each  of  what  was  in  the  other’s  mind. 
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u Never  you  mind !”  he  said  one  day. 
“ I guess  it’s  none  of  their  business  if 
we  want  to  have  a good  time  together. 
Let  ’em  say  what  they  please;  you  don’t 
have  to  notice.  The  idea  that  a couple 
of  young  folks  can’t  be  seen  together  once 
in  a while  without  every  one’s  thinking 
they  are  in  love!” 

She  didn’t  try  to  explain  to  herself 
just  why  this  was  unsatisfactory,  nor  did 
he  try  to  account  to  himself  for  the  secret 
pleasure  their  friends’  banter  gave  him. 

Then  came  that  little  party  at  Harden- 
burg’s.  At  its  close,  as  they  filed  out  of 
the  parlor  door  into  the  dark-green  front 
yard  under  the  maples,  and  big  brother 
Dupre  Hardenburg,  who  was  a stenog- 
rapher in  the  city,  called  out  to  her: 
“ Good-by ! Awfully  glad  you  came  to 
see  me!  You’ll  come  again  soon,  won’t 
you  ?” — he  felt  a little  surge  of  resent- 
ment, in  spite  of  his  love  for  Dupre,  his 
olden-time  protector  at  school.  Dupre 
seemed  to  be  taking  undue  liberty. 

The  girls  started  off  toward  the  road, 
the  boys  a few  steps  behind,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Foxfield  boys,  looking  for 
a chance  to  “ catch  on.”  At  the  moment 
Edna,  whose  affairs  were  all  in  order, 
left  Jack’s  side  a second,  gave  him  a 
quick  and  vigorous  nudge,  and  whis- 
pered : “ Go  on ! Take  her  home,  old 
slowpoke!  Can’t  you  see  anything?”  and 
ran  back  to  Jack. 

He  gladly  yielded  to  the  impulse  and 
was  instantly  at  her  side. 

“ May  I walk  home  with  you  ?”  he  said, 
rather  more  breathlessly  than  the  two  or 
three  hurried  steps  might  have  seemed  to 
make  necessary. 

“ Of  course,”  she  answered,  and  took 
his  arm.  “ Do  you  think  it  will  rain?” 

It  was  bright  starlight,  but  he  said  he 
shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  it  did  rain. 
He  was  still  breathless. 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  walked 
together  in  the  dark,  and  all  of  a sudden 
they  seemed  to  be  on  a different  footing. 
They  felt  embarrassed.  As  they  went 
along  the  firm  roadside  path,  worn  by 
ilie  daily  afternoon  walks  of  Uncle 
Lovely  Brown  and  Old  Put,  down  past 
the  depot  and  up  the  north  terrace,  past 
Grandpa  Tyler’s  orchard  and  Cap 
Strong’s  clover  - patch  and  the  north 
burying-ground,  to  the  corner  where  the 
old  pump  stood,  and  then  turned  west 


three  - quarters  of  a mile  through  the 
lane-like  road,  it  was  hard  to  find  words 
to  fill  in  the  time,  and  no  small  part  of 
the  conversation  consisted  in  her  pro- 
testing that  it  was  too  bad  for  him  to 
have  to  go  so  far,  and  his  answering  pro- 
test that  he  was  glad  to  do  it.  He  ought 
to  have  stopped  with  that,  of  course : 
any  city-bred  youth  would  have  known 
enough,  but  the  young  people  of  Fox- 
field  were  not  bred  to  the  nice  conven- 
tions of  diplomacy. 

“ I don’t  mind  it  at  all,”  he  added. 

“ I’ve  got  plenty  of  time,  and  it’s  good 
exercise,  anyhow,  after  sitting  in  that 
stuffy  room  so  long.”  He  was  as  in- 
nocent as  he  was  impolitic,  and  that 
would  have  excused  him  in  her  eyes  if 
excuse  had  been  necessary.  It  wasn’t 
necessary,  however.  She  was  embar- 
rassed enough  not  to  notice  it  more 
than  he. 

The  house  was  dark  when  they  turned 
in  at  the  driveway  gate  and  passed  the 
big  apple-tree  and  the  clump  of  yellow 
roses  to  the  veranda.  The  perfume  of 
the  roses  was  all  about.  She  thanked 
him  and  said  again  what  a shame  it  was 
for  him  to  have  to  come  all  that  way 
and  to  go  all  that  way  home. 

“ Aw,  come  now!”  he  expostulated. 
“ You  know  mighty  well  I’m  glad  to  do 
it.  I’ll  soon  be  home.  Don’t  you  worry! 
Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,”  she  said  as  he  started 
on  the  way  home,  and  then  called  from 
the  veranda,  just  to  make  the  parting 
seem  less  formal,  “ Don’t  miss  the  train 
to-morrow !” 

“ All  right !”  he  called  back  to  her. 

The  way  home  seemed  longer,  in  spite 
of  short  cuts  and  the  relief  from  em- 
barrassment. When  he  had  passed  the 
grove  near  McCarthy’s  he  climbed  the 
rail-fence  and  went  through  Cap  Strong’s 
clover  to  the  cemetery  hill.  The  cool  of 
the  starry  night,  the  somber  quiet  of 
Rice’s  woods  near  by,  the  gleam  of  one 
or  two  lamp-lit  windows  far  away, 
the  sound  of  his  feet  brushing  and 
tramping,  were  the  accompaniment  to 
pleasant  thoughts.  What  a nice  girl  she 
was!  How  natural  and  sensible  and  al- 
ways the  same!  He  found  himself  look- 
ing forward  with  a glow  of  pleasure  to 
the  morning,  when  they  should  be  to- 
gether again.  There  was  even  a little 
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impatience  mingled  with  the  pleasure; 
it  was  quite  a while  until  morning.  At 
that  moment  Anticipation  entered  hi9 
life,  with  the  richness  it  brings. 

Then  came  that  Saturday  evening  in 
the  first  days  of  June.  She  had  gone 
over  to  Edna’s  to  supper,  and  he  knew 
she  would  be  passing  on  her  way  home 
about  twilight.  He  did  the  chores  with 
all  speed  and  then  sat  on  the  sod  in  the 
front  yard  with  Don,  his  eyes  now  and 
then  sweeping  the  road  down  toward  the 
depot. 

When  she  came  he  happened  — the 
merest  chance,  of  course — to  be  putting 
Don  through  his  tricks  out  by  the  hitch- 
ing - post.  Of  course  he  stopped  and 
spoke  to  her.  They  stood  a moment — 
and  walked  off  together,  not  even  looking 
back.  Don  walked  disappointedly  back 
into  the  house.  His  master’s  ways  were 
becoming  unaccountable. 

It  was  almost  dark  before  they  reached 
her  home.  A quarter  of  a mile  away,  in 
the  leafy  road,  they  sat  down  under  a 
hawthorn  on  a big  flat-topped  stone. 

“ It  isn’t  so  very  late,”  he  said.  “ Let’s 
sit  down  and  rest  awhile.  It’s  quite  a 
walk  way  over  here.” 

“Yes,  it  is,”  she  said.  “I  ought  not 
to  let  you  come.  Now  you’ve  got  all  that 
long  way  back.” 

“ That  isn’t  what  I meant,”  he  said. 

He  didn’t  go  on  to  explain  what  he 
did  mean,  and  she  didn’t  ask  him.  She 
knew,  very  likely,  and  he  knew  she  knew. 
At  any  rate,  they  kept  on  sitting  there 
for  some  time. 

It  was  very  reposeful  there  under  the 
low-spreading,  fragrant  branches  of  the 
hawthorn,  and  much  darker  than  out  in 
the  road.  The  scent  of  the  near-by  clover 
wa^  in  the  air,  and  the  quiet  of  night 
was  beginning  to  envelop  the  farms  of 
Foxfield.  When  Pete  McCarthy  went  by 
with  the  cows,  and  little  George  Smith 
passed  within  fifteen  feet,  muttering  to 
himself  fragments  of  the  German  he  had 
learned  years  ago  under  Parkin,  they 
shook  with  suppressed  laughter;  it  was 
so  funny  to  see  little  George  and  Pete 
so  serious,  and  so  unconscious  of  mortal 
presence. 

The  sharing  of  this  heart  - warming 
confidence  put  them  more  than  ever  at 
ease.  They  sat  there  for  a half-hour,  and 
then  for  another  half-hour;  and  then  it 


took  a third  half-hour  to  traverse  the 
eighty  rods  of  road  homeward,  and  then 
a quarter  of  an  hour  to  say  good-night. 

Why  tell  you  of  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn that  followed  on  this  June  evening, 
of  the  thirty-minute  rides  to  and  from 
Lake  City  until  Commencement,  of  the 
meetings  and  partings  on  the  Foxfield 
road,  and  of  the  emptiness  of  the  days 
when  he  was  left  or  she  was  kept  at 
home;  of  the  rare  pleasure  of  taking  her 
to  the  Essex  church  once  or  twice;  of 
Sunday-afternoon  drives  by  circuitous 
routes  along  romantic  byways  through 
hitherto  unexplored  country;  of  how  she 
was  always  at  home  when  he  came  and 
took  care  not  to  have  him  subjected  to 
the  ordeal  of  asking  for  her ; of  the  long, 
long  time — now  that  school  was  out — be- 
tween Sunday  afternoon  and  Wednesday 
evening,  the  earliest  moment  his  dif- 
fidence would  allow  him  to  go  again, 
and  of  the  yet  longer  time  between  Wed- 
nesday evening  and  Sunday  afternoon; 
of  long  days  of  labor  in  the  harvest  field 
in  midsummer,  or  in  mellow  September 
among  the  com  rows,  made  lighter  by 
thought  of  her ; of  the  little  shrines 
erected  in  their  hearts,  where  a deity 
unknown  to  any  one  else  was  worshiped; 
of  the  secret  pleasure  of  being  bantered 
by  Willem,  the  hired  man — the  one  who, 
one  day  when  the  family  was  away  at  a 
funeral,  had  locked  up  the  house  as  he 
went  to  work,  hidden  the  key  under  the 
thermometer,  and  then  with  failing  con- 
fidence written  on  a v'g  sheet  of  paper 
which  he  hung  conspicuously  on  the 
door-knob,  “ The  key  is  under  the  ther- 
mometer”; of  old  Major’s  acquisition  of 
the  slow  gait  out  of  which  he  could  never 
afterward  be  coaxed,  and  which  impaired 
his  value  at  least  half;  of  long  trips  to 
Millstone  Lake  and  Glennon  Springs, 
and  returnings  when  all  the  countryside 
was  buried  in  dusk  and  drowsiness;  of 
complete  enjoyment  of  the  moment  and 
little  thought  of  the  future;  of  the  ex- 
quisite delight  of  mystifying  old  Mother 
Gray,  who  was  dying  of  curiosity  to 
know  when  they  were  going  to  u get 
married,”  and  whether  he  was  going  to 
“ turn  ’Piscopal  ” or  not,  and  who 
couldn’t  conceal  her  suffering.  . . . 

Yes,  and  I myself  am  so  far  from  be- 
ing untouched  by  the  sense  of  that  same 
sort  of  delight  that  I am  not  going  to 
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tell  you  whether  this  Foxfield  boy  and 
girl  were  married  and  lived  in  the  usual 
way  ever  afterward  or  not.  I am  going 
simply  to  leave  them  there  in  the  happy 
valley  over  a score  of  years  ago,  en- 
joying themselves. 

And  really  you  will  like  it  better  so. 
For  consider  the  consequences  if  I should 
go  on  with  the  story. 

Should  I continue  as  I have  begun, 
you  would  probably  be  more  or  less  dis- 
gusted at  having  set  before  you  one  more 
typical  romance  of  the  old  fashion  with 
its  conventional  happy  ending;  and  you 
would  want  to  know  how  I dared  portray 
a course  of  love  wdiich  ran  smooth  to  the 
last,  and  why  I didn’t  keep  up  with  the 
times,  and  you  would  entertain  a griev- 
ance against  me  for  not  telling  you  the 
truth. 


Should  I,  on  the  other  hand,  proceed 
in  my  relation  of  the  fortunes  of  these 
young  Foxfielders  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  record  the  actual  amount  of 
tribulation  they  underwent,  to  9ay  noth- 
ing of  the  amount  proper  to  good,  up- 
to-date,  realistic  love  fiction,  you  might 
find  fault  with  me,  or  even  quarrel  with 
me,  for  subjecting  you  to  needless  pain; 
and  as  to  truth,  you  could  be  no  more 
sure  I was  telling  it  than  before. 

No,  it  is  best  for  me  to  leave  the  story 
as  it  is,  because,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
true,  and,  I trust,  not  unpleasant.  And 
as  to  what  remains  untold,  why,  you 
may  easily  fill  that  in  for  yourselves — 
from  your  own  experience  if  you  are 
anything  of  a Foxfielder;  and  then  let 
us  hope  it  will  be  pleasant  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 


Beyond  Recall 

BY  FANNIE  STEARNS  DAVIS 

I CANNOT  call  you  back  again. 

For  you  have  journeyed  far 
Beyond  the  hosting  of  the  rain 
Or  any  circled  star. 

For  you  have  journeyed  suddenly 
Beyond  my  farthest  hill. 

I cannot  call  you  back  to  me 
Who  am  so  earth-bound  still. 

In  lilac  leaves  and  boughs  of  fir, 

Low  water-sounds  and  wind. 

In  wings  that  start  and  clouds  that  stir, 
Sure  excellence  I find: 

In  touch  of  hands  and  flash  of  eyes. — 
But  you— oh,  what  of  you? 

Grown  instantly  so  strange,  so  wise, 

And  so  eternal,  too? 

I cannot  call  you  back:  although 
My  loneliness  may  call. 

What  would  you  now  of  whirling  snow, 
And  shadows  sunset-tall? 

And  I — what  would  you  now  of  me? — 

I cannot  journey.  I 
Must  wait  till  I,  too.  suddenly. 

Unlearn  this  earth,  this  sky. 
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Shamu  of  Bagdad,  Servant 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


MORGIANA,  of  immortal  memory, 
who  could  boil  in  oil  the  thirty- 
’ eight  thieves  with  as  much  non- 
chalance as  she  could  cook  a feast  for 
Ali  Baba,  or  dance  for  his  guests  after 
dinner,  or  stab  to  death  the  one  of  them 
whom  her  cunning  recognized  as  the 
Captain  of  the  Forty  Thieves,  has  left 
a name  that  is  forever  linked  with  the 
romantic  city  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Now  everybody  knows  that  the  line  of 
the  Forty  Thieves  has  continued  to  the 
present  time  in  Turkey — many  of  their 
descendants  taking  naturally  to  the  trade 
of  dragoman;  and  the  existence  and  ex- 
cellences of  the  worthiest  scion  of  the 
line  founded  by  the  union  of  that  peer- 
less servant  Morgiana  and  Ali  Baba’s 
son  is  also  worthy  of  chronicle.  Such 
an  inheritor  of  the  virtues  of  that  in- 
comparable maid  of  all  work  really  lives, 
and  he  is  known  to  everybody  in  Bagdad. 
The  eyes  of  Englishmen  and  Americans 
by  the  score  take  on  a kindlier  glow  as 
they  recall  Shamu,  “ the  best  servant  in 
Mesopotamia,”  as  Sir  William  Willcocks 
calls  him. 

Perhaps  Shamu  is  only  a spiritual 
heir  of  Morgiana;  in  any  case,  he  im- 
proves upon  her  example,  for  his  rare 
ambition  is  simply  to  be  a good  servant. 
No  grand-vizierate  for  him.  “ I make 
good  business  for  my  master,”  as  his 
stereotyped  saying  expresses  it.  While 
the  temporary  “ master  ” follows  the 
striding  Shamu  through  the  ancient  ba- 
zaars and  narrow,  filthy,  haphazard,  and 
vaulted  streets  of  Bagdad,  he  feels  like 
the  great  Harun  - al  - Rashid  himself. 
“Ballade!  Ballad:!”  (“  Make  way! 
Make  way!”)  cries  Shamu,  well  versed 
in  the  practical  aspects  of  the  foreigner’s 
extra-territorial  privileges,  and  every- 
body must  stand  aside.  “ The  pasha’s 
servant  is  the  pasha,”  says  the  Arabic 
proverb,  and  when  upon  escort  duty 
Shamu  feels  his  ambassadorial  rank, 
though  in  ordinary  life  he  is  so  mild  and 


unassuming  that  he  seems  not  to  have 
an  enemy  in  all  the  city  where  for  forty- 
five  years  he  has  made  his  headquarters 
as  a servant  to  foreigners. 

It  was  at  Aleppo,  the  city  of  Abra- 
ham’s cow,  and  the  home  of  that  inex- 
plicable disfigurement,  “ the  Aleppo  but- 
ton,” that  a friend  and  myself  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Shamu.  We  needed  a cook 
for  the  long  journey  across  Mesopotamia 
to  Bagdad;  interpreter  and  dragoman  we 
had  in  the  person  of  an  Armenian  col- 
lege graduate,  who  subsequently  turned 
out  a rogue.  At  the  moment  our  only 
realized  need  was  for  a cook;  and  this 
grizzled  old  fellow,  in  combined  Eu- 
ro pean  and  native  dress,  who  stood  touch- 
ing his  forehead  and  recounting  the 
amazing  list  of  places  to  which  he  had 
traveled,  was  too  high-priced  for  our 
tastes — a dollar  and  a quarter  a day  he 
asked,  which  is  princely  for  the  country. 
He  would  not  be  deterred  by  any  of  our 
remonstrances;  apparently  he  had  already 
engaged  us,  and,  leaving  his  letters  of 
recommendation  behind,  he  departed  to 
call  again.  The  letters  were  extraordi- 
nary, and  some  of  them  from  men  known 
to  us;  therefore,  soon  Shamu  was  making 
trips  between  the  bazaars  and  our  hotel, 
piling  up  supplies  for  the  next  day’s 
start.  Certainly  he  was  “making  good 
business.”  He  spoke  always  a variant  of 
the  familiar  “ pidgin-English  ” of  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  this  augured  well  in 
the  eyes  of  one  who  knew  the  East  and 
its  peerless  servants.  We  soon  concluded 
that  Shamu  was  our  providential  de- 
liverer from  the  glib  Armenian. 

With  his  battered  charcoal  fire-box,  his 
sooty  tea-kettle,  which  sometimes  leaked 
and  sometimes  did  not;  his  can  of  be- 
loved glu'p  (grease  for  cooking  pur- 
poses) ; his  gunnv-sack  full  of  onions  and 
potatoes;  his  bottle  of  “ ile,”  and  sundry 
other  business-like  supplies,  he  looked  the 
veteran  soldier  of  the  road  that  he  is. 
Next  morning  we  swung  out  into  the 
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desert,  Shamu  snuggled  on  top  of  the 
springless  baggage-wagon,  and  a caravan 
of  ardbas,  or  small  prairie-schooners, 
following  us,  for  the  native  wayfarer  in 
Turkey  is  ever  alert  to  travel  under  the 
protecting  shadow  of  the  hat  of  a for- 
eigner. The  “ man  with  a hat  ” has 
privileges  and  prestige  which  no  wearer 
of  the  turban  or  the  tarboosh  enjoys. 

The  first  night  out  proved  Shamu's 
mettle.  He  quickly  found  the  best  room 
in  the  khan  for  us,  with  his  own  smoky 
quarters  next  door;  and  innkeeper, 
drivers,  and  coolies  had  to  step  lively  at 
his  peremptory  and  fast-flying  orders,  he 
the  while  making  ready  an  evening  meal 
so  sumptuous  that  we  felt  free  to  invite 
to  it  two  traveling  acquaintances.  His 
“ Can  catch  ” and  “ Can  do,  sahib,”  cov- 
ered more  practical  efficiency  than  lay 
beneath  all  the  book  English  and  jaunty 
airs  of  the  polished  Armenian  college 
graduate. 

Every  virttie  has  its  corresponding 
weakness,  and  Shamu's  promptness  smote 
us  sorely  the  next  morning,  when  we 
were  awakened  from  our  dreams  before 
three  o'clock  by  his  “ Time,  sir!”  Some 
persons,  we  are  told,  have  favorite  hob- 
goblins which  regularly  visit  and  torture 
them  in  their  dreams;  mine  is  a dim 
vision  of  Shamu,  bearing  a candle  and 
briskly  crying,  “ Time,  sir !”  In  dozens 
of  dingy  khans,  in  tent  and  wagon,  raft 
and  boat,  I have  been  summoned  into 
that  abomination  of  desolation,  the  dark- 
ness of  bitterly  cold  morning,  three  or 
four  hours  before  daylight,  by  that  in- 
exorable figure,  who  has  himself  been  up 
for  an  hour  or  more,  starting  fire  and 
breakfast.  I fear  that  in  the  next  world 
the  Angel  Gabriel  will  be  startled  into 
readiness  for  his  great  task  half  an  hour 
before  it  is  necessary  by  Shamu’s  re- 
lentless “ Time,  sir!”  Once,  in  bright 
sunlight,  when  we  were  gibing  at  the  old 
man  for  his  early  rising,  he  enunciated 
in  self-defense  one  of  the  articles  of  his 
brief  creed,  “ Man  he  sleep  too  much, 
he  no  good.”  If  I recall  my  Scriptures 
aright,  the  Wise  Man  said  something 
like  that  first. 

Long  before  four  o'clock  on  this  first 
day  out  we  ivere  fed,  packed,  and  ready, 
waiting  in  the  courtyard  of  the  khan  for 
horses  and  drivers  who  were  still  dream- 
ing; and  so  we  were  in  no  mood  to  ap- 


preciate the  glorious  moonlight  which 
streamed  upon  us,  or  the  radiant  Syrian 
stars  above.  In  the  East  nobody  con- 
siders anybody  else : Shamu's  way  of 
awakening  the  drivers  and  the  khanji, 
or  innkeeper,  was  to  stand  on  the  roof — 
we  had  the  large  upper  room — and  shout 
in  tones  that  broke  the  sleep  of  every 
one  of  the  dozens  of  travelers  in  the 
khan,  and  of  the  whole  village  besides. 
Only  our  drivers  slept  on.  So  we  had 
an  hour  in  which  to  wish  for  Arabic 
tongues,  or  to  recite  Kipling  upon  the 
futility  of  trying  to  “hustle  the  East.” 
We  had  even  more  forceful  remarks  to 
make  when  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  stage  at  noon.  This  was  not  alto- 
gether Shamu's  doing,  for  the  East  de- 
crees that  the  traveler  must  start  before 
day,  regardless  of  the  distance  to  be 
traveled  and  the  hour  of  arrival. 

The  open-handed  foreigner  has  taught 
native  servants  to  spend  their  employers’ 
money  recklessly ; not  so  has  Shamu 
learned  to  “make  good  business  for  my 
master.”  More  than  once  have  I scolded 
him  for  paying  too  little  bakshish; 
never  for  paying  too  much.  He  was  in  a 
perpetual  fracas  with  khanjis , coolies, 
and  all  the  other  conspirators  who  are 
keen  to  despoil  the  man  with  a hat.  A 
Turkish  saying  is,  “ Every  foreigner  is 
a sea  of  money,  and  he  is  a fool  who  will 
not  swim  in  it.”  The  swimming  was 
never  good  when  Shamu  was  about. 
In  Turkey,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  Arab,  discussion  is  conducted  with 
unlimited  screaming,  and  we  grew  so 
used  to  hearing  Shamu's  vigorous  voice 
raised  in  defense  of  our  purse  that  I 
would  not  turn  my  head.  Sometimes 
scraps  of  war  news  came  to  me  after- 
ward, as : “ What  you  think  ? That 
khanji  wanted  a mejidieh  [eighty  cents] 
for  tea.  I gave  him  hell  — and  four 
piasters  [sixteen  cents].”  The  vigorous 
English  word  for  jehennum  was  a favor- 
ite with  Shamu.  “ Man  he  say,  ‘ What 
you  care?  Not  your  money;  sahib's 
money';  I tell  him,  ‘Go  to  hell,'  and 
give  him  half.” 

This  is  not  profanity;  it  is  theology. 
There  is  a somber  Calvinistic  tinge  to 
this  Chaldean's  creed,  and  he  believes  in 
preterition  as  heartily  as  ever  did  Jon- 
athan Edwards.  His  conception  of  hell 
is  a place  for  all  Moslems,  and  for  the 
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.inflated  KOf/t-^lvjns.  idem  am-s-  a tin-fui  ‘ovj  a -one  in  j**  fin.y. 

itiinifoil  mu  tjjo  bank  fa*  wliioli  wo  bad  Thar  eba renal  w;^  jp^criisilflo  for  the 

UJUnli'il  VTr  milt  iViMftl  to  rir  ad  m»di-  dime  — We  ovrr  Sfnv  the  *4(1  7000 

tnrbcd,  null]  'iihuTi:  the  tiVr’mjft  tfe-re  < iL^jdwy : lie  b* -re*  i.ln*  pom  of  hN  whom-IM 
/fhrilo  fi  i i»o  'aoiiliat*.  v’  SabT  r'  Ai  «moo  Liiui  ftird  a npt^atloa  >v > f h- 

tliVfr  Whs  ii  ITMoli  titer  toY  pi  O-.L.  LMU]  (X  nnl.  a j o.  o * » i.T ) .U>v  W:,r-t  bH^UWl  Mo-t}- 

siatt  f .nW'UVr!  fkv  topi  door;  tlio  n\\u^  \n<\  k:td  kvtOori  for  Jnoro  :.lu»n  L-rty 

.Araks  doui-rk^s  Tad  '••Sifaom  in  ifigip?  y -'O  him  Ma  !y  vk  v.  oo  fh»‘  n.  K ; 

doMipy  At  flat  )o‘‘ta)0:  iii)ft?:an  »k  ntiox  spul  Yh*v  vprijfrirr 

(?h^:;rop,  rook  and  farK.nmo  fr(  o:ki -w n^nii  o)r  too^Ii  IVajY 

}.*<♦>  - - or  1 li  lanopao  wl-do  iho  f<  - s>n«»k  I » i » * * 10  tlk*  nOu  n»\v  ; Arahs 

;r\y  ’ ' :kvoif*y>  Ar,“  o.a.i-  id  pivi-  kim  im  t : tko  pro-'prt  t of 

vh-ar  StvH/7ior'.\v-jV  Tu.vlio/-  rhorro:;L  aoti  h>od  taiiin-  ilir  M.r»rr»p> myod  tnmdnr? 

he  itiid  ;l»r  hoy  f-r  a l*-io.  <r-  -makr  only  y-i-L  o.al  If i - )V ^ ,11  *v»  hi3i)t*'-> | bo? 

suro  H,fU  v.<-  wrro  oor  rli?  :U<-<!  i,»  w,  Ldo  \VM0  i|u.»  t.hvifly  ..Id  squirnd  *vyi.'hr-d 

or  ‘.vtaiify.  .Ljvr  <».]'  ehan'ool  Hairdad.  in  iho  mido  of  I .!i >*,/;< rd  wtaHuo-, 

\ ihoyr  wy,  hk^sod  dbrift  ^ yhi5Tr?t)fi  hnuirin^  ri^bi  or  .tw 

duriou:  th»>  01001 L that  wd-  tnjo-  4jiry  yirr  s*’  had  p.aift  for  if  o|» 

lowvd;)-  art!  ail  ho-  'iu»'  an  ii.hr:.  Tito  M<o  Tiiin^,  Id-  -•di  ])UA-o--:io;i  Failo^l  Itiih' 

ultorly,  jOpLlii^.  vvas. 

kt^oor  lhah  tiHiip : \ 

u If  1 kmnv.  f boy  fr/ii 
--hvopty  lwf^sTv  Wily  by  . 

Oflisotirio  rrpTVOlO)id>  proth] 

\vr  .jtmf  )nni  tfi  tint  r?) in  i* 

jiodAhfefh . A k:: 

loi}  in  smallest 
l^h-b  |iij hdinso  xysi>  as  ftf) 
imi  tlinisl  iofo  iiiTwal.- 

pyhle  ut  B^taiL  For  ibiifo- 
VYv,  ■.' 1 h ti.  itiYiMl 

1 n\  r n: Au  -ttf  y &P&&  . 

I;-- 1 

hor)::;;pM<^v\irb^4  ixb  k :y 

of' :{,)  >Vt<)  '(iiji •.  • . 

In  h;iy:-:  A • : :r y \ , . 

oa|d»td  id  fhn.  (''tklUH^nip  -y  d;  . ' ■ 
r 1 1 o 1 r I ^ ri  > \y^.  v iof  btf A * 

Hour  life  : \ 

i) ) n rf  HM* f:  uaft  r<j ? : y ; ; 
we  tv^W} '.  ti cfplhi ty-  kydd  . 

t he  - T • ■ 
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'Oysy  Kfc'i.6*  ,\\d  two  i* rKfks  ye-yap  fx^y? 


Cookl?  i<AiiTiO*a  iijrTki:  W jKOight  uiM  W 
m iJoydtKtf  How  uliuMt-  ntuninoit  ion  tor 
r\ihr<  jiiii j pistajL^  Xiui  tihmsLTnOil  Mt|i- 
pti fa  i W us  tli */rf:  n 0 mvJ  Iuvtet  fit  Dag- 
. <};mJ  f luvftrirtMv  ./vum'  t \ii*  i* »>  *i l an-wor: 

Why  nuX  i DogiLui  twerylhijig  have  got/1 
Alas  for  the  hlimhueis  of  lay  til  t V ! \Ve 
*kthM  VuH  refrgirw  rdifir  reaehiosr  our 
. ioi),  frogi  iloniiOir  Sham 

ftiu)  : f*  Yr>>  v 

ifitog  hrKe  got : — 4nnxv  (JikI  ruin 
imi/j;  bnj  ii<>  gaotl  hof t4w 
?»o  film*,  on  lUmetLlWil.  tfn  any 

Like  Oi^  vHoniiv  tluir  h 

is.  Kh&imr  'kurttvs-  June  fch 
to  oirc}T^)$i‘gneT>sr  oral  to 
of  thorn  for  lus  mi^ti 
mrnwm  halt  for  half  m 1 
or  (pMl  iiw  hbt*££ t -lot'-  il/jit 
vvarvl  tor*  or  a * M not 

wo  pfWoi  the  oolft  night  in  a sinail  ope)) 
h<Hit  tlWu^ih  the  gi&ft’b  of  MLto- 

Motaojui  ? -LiV  fir”!  thought  i*  «>l  maftmg 
jo  ■*?*:Av^r; thv  Aw&ffc  for  t hr  fegfeo  Itpfc * 

of  t Vl'kr  of.  $ 5.1V  UUHiVr  the  point  To- 
■pt ' fljAA&fikfy nOiii  1 »c ore  Umt  he  wwld  where 
ra?Vr  hire  ‘ *f<emnMknni  M hIk  A fo  r g 

'•  tluvii  Li;^  P?y\  at  ^ t§* • ; In  fight  W ■ 

!f(-'  !•,*•  oil  ,-*->•  hit  lovn  ht*<!-i;ue  on?!  protf^rt.il 
cloak  for  1 he  Tot frier  for: 'kore-  1 Let  a J 

t^  eorolo^sL'  y xji rO<s  ts}  for  hot  Loans.  not  take 
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ght  hiovviug  M. 
for  tluv  t^tv- 

pIuyrrVsli^hir-1  wish  >,•  Uw  with  Shnimi, 

The  hnlnn'-r  I , t‘  tin-,  Mtghr  Jk:  Ai^':,Jjl|  in 

rmvkiug  -h>op  toy  the  JiuftV 

muii;  wJjo.  uisfet 

»!jnut  sfo.|)jRug  for  a hitp  iiW  rf»^\ 

think  their  pn^^ngors  W-. 

the  \vn\  with  iM'Uiinon  nil  <o\r  .Win 
° Kvory  AvhL,  tit* .-  larxv  ' mul  lu*  liaiv’-v^’ 
^hmoti’-'  T * o- ♦ lit  1 1 I'imij  tin-  sii,(;V.' 

)rat?S.  TlfUl,  .‘Mi'l  ! i Iff  Oi  ri  :t » I Oink,  \ i | !i  * I y ih* 

Afith  Dnit  woo  IWs:  tv>i7jprrthor»^t:r<e;.Wfii'# 
(nrtber  r^hn  'thW JrnMne  \ 

jt  himo-IT  Ho  L .wie-  r»ojh;lt>ooo  in 

■ fin*  hi-i  fsliiuno4-  v;^HIiii;-l-  ;,jM!  *’t»iW»'n*-y  | nvi  I 
Iks*  tjt<-  hn r'v  v‘- ro n«*l y jviooi osL. 

hy  jdiau^f:  if  ».i  h'*.,.  : J-rgno’.  /of.- 

•it.:  ?#*«*& Kffi)  ^vintto  raffery : ’ 
murA^yurt-  then  i have  Lfthn 

: U n:  37?  L?  i liahtico.  i t W 

ny  .^tt  ; rfohhM*:^'  iVuMikon-' 

•fev ; .%  kf  iyviylr^ly  r4tni- 
-■  !«iri'.;iio.  v. /iviVyrnTS  U\ , du-  -lerk  . 
fp&'  g#0*%  v&rfC'  aA'tvrtj*; 

* > : 1 . r - w t>n»yoiyn  Dterjn 

Ihra)  knwvrjiiiiynt  of- 

hr.  rU^vriUy  n*Jvt  ;v-  t oh  i Ml/  ill* 

• ^os.Oort;  *i'V«f  Woliih/fw^ ^ -1^**^  ffir 
on*  h**  kio/y  •.  T’iHe\\.  *'  Yrnt 
>y0;idi  v-i;{  [ tltiilL  ( luUrntin|i)H* 


-••ni  with  tin-  >vr f]#Ji<>v^..  h wo-*  hi*  oldHHuonrd  fovnhvr.  J U>  iyu^m! 

Slmim.  who  pki;v*  <f  duhnnHiH  uml  lapf.  hy'  ^r.mofhmj*  iik«»  ion  tVel. 

>V  fo!  tfUii  v?:t  fffnul  Itiiir.iir.  N^tu' \ / i'viny  !>•  >H  H*orfoif  vot:{H  Shaun.  ‘SH 

th*  i,t-w  )»,*  c p 1 1 < • 1 1 >•  l’I'mIfv!  when  lire  1 bn t KfeiufMl  J?;.k  the  .0ri^|||5fe  four  gi| 
Thdl  |S||  \vr  hid  nivIn'ujr.H-J  thi*  nltirhh > finite  Hih  o<n*?  rery.  tie  ha* 
v.HiHf  to  Hnunw  trnhHnhd  i * »r  inn  a-nra rk<  fo  the  Orum! 

Ikap’tU  li^jfu  il-uji  inh^  ( i ! peril  from  Th  n pit  njo  rain*;*  «»t*  tv?<n>a-  towu;i'  r.ud  eh  ii- 
Sf|#J  Hedohm.  » his  fi  ]1nvv  1 1 : l < 1 Itruliuhr  ,tUl  f hat  Hiiiih  Hi.  bnfft- ‘'-Mift.h  r- 
nth;  Ill*  yv;t-  f oM  « ‘ N it*  1 < ■« I fW  tllrt.l.  Wlvr.h  “ Tho  |;M:-h;y~.  .-I‘vyaiii  i~  \ hf* 

r !a Ptr>*  company  0-  armoj|  .And*  vhihd  pasha,"  Ui)i]  Hit ;snm.  }\aj«  in»t  s<tvH 
-Mir  eamp  \v<  prevailed  «!|u?t&.  <!»<•  ppv  with  l>vito(»>  fi>i't  \ -«i,|<1  ytjirs,  without  h*.’i  ndffg 
t]tv.  V-  -t  rifh.  nf  vytjr'H-  mr.vk-nH»n-hi)v  the  hn-w tM>rk  ;-.,ivv  r.  A iV  r tlrr  episode-- 
hh  triortds  . fit  v)>fw,(  nt  m hwyrf  : Hr.iih  tvm  in  Hr  <1  In  *h*  >*  l)uU  E’u#**  $$&}. 

Jj  U a w hn  ft?*  -vhlhr-,  dnrinw  #hii;h  f hud  hern 

-bufit  str;Mtrht^r  ihiin  thh  nv%n*j*p  At*ah'h'  to  vIoMr<i\  utterly  {ftiy  u 

;.nd  h»-  skJIJ.  with  yhr  MJJrii'fhnrlt.V  of  <h  Mw*‘3nnfll  TVo hHnh,  H deK*#othm.  hi  ed- 
t n.» '.*■!*  h.  yr;-.P,, n>,  Ha  W-ft>t  (>ri>farfiv*n  fir.'Vv  » ;«■•..  t.-,  u»  :«lo-  a «y<rani<>n 5 ul^ 
fhno  hi»H  n o'Hi»Ts.  who  .•/,.>  sho»,r.  t o r«^trf?Vr " -o  far  a*  p^sihfs 

jin'  <;t»‘«ii*'hi:o;‘  Horn  jhp  P/rithiiiio;  jluon  ihi<  .luihf'r  OO  }1».  tiro  in  Uk»  0‘lpha- 

o lv,  s.  *"h|f  «■.*••:■ -.Shu,  Th;  \ oia-  \titg,  vnoni  of  ‘Im*  nh<!  Sliwrn  <»hi 

oh-rioo*.  rhr'vif<  hut{  i < i i - » '« I Mw  oialk  hy  k\%  iat‘nbT(Ha^  \vi(h  a ypooYf  ip  h<> 

i-\rv»\  h ot.  ] then  wifii  :my  iHln  4uVwNl  luun!  aiui  in^  < v<-  iinpftt.twtlv  toward 
hitn  lu-w  I'o  'Irrvc'  fh»*  ]f‘-"m)  li.-u.m  . i ha  hi:ioV<  .1  -hwv  fho  Hp-n rvif 
■drew  np>  Anionhai}  ont  iMaiio  jilrt..!  » t * . 1 rvit  pa ri  <y»  ra/o  n^airtr?*,  n?n]  when  I 

h Ti  -hofv  info  H..  hn ji%.M-\v»!T  f rjr .?M*nr  a-lv^f  w].vf  Sharno  snhl,  *\fh>  XKrhodVv 

ir.  in  (hr*  thno  thnf  p !ai}ivt>P\ofih!  U)\'.o  XnKUraa  fa  ^v.  tlm  vriV'  ^hort  1 

an  't  hi-  pmi  inf  , ; po>*  t i*>n  T1h>:  fear  Shmnn  W;Y-.  .o*)veniC*d  i*y  fjfOJ- 


hhiaf  -traieJit or  th 

y.  i«  , I 1 i » ii  (,»L«  j tl  jtiVif  f | 

an  llm  Rv-vratri'  A 

i fill  oi  fl  ii  H'l  , iM  t l <il 

Hth 

1M J.  Ill4;  . KJIJ.  A>  t«  U 

trii’vph  t '-  AVf>ih0#, 

* ^iv  ?>*.•  r**  I » ( ih * ,»  mi 

iv  iv 

A j.u 

fipji 

fhnn  hidi  n d’H-n  s 

nidi o/a.  wljo  .-on  .-! 

hoi}L 

jlt.i  sff'HitdtiWr  Horn 

Ifo  th 

i tim  Ji 
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tit  natiM  htwnjl.-.,.  pfiy-ieo.M.  wit'll  ituirur  HiP  HWtoU;,  in 

-of  * 

! i i iphty  ah (i  y alilui l warrior  nowtaJiiy  *?,  biti 
with  ilui  Oriental; 

Hi  jiji*  laal  wus  Ivt*  in 
f ^VoiiM  * *“u>t  him  \vi£h  all  rhy 
W"rj»Hv  -\\rvi\,  re  \v r 'll  a>  with  thy  life. 
Xi  akt.  rnuiit>  nrhih/'  tie  would  nay  *^vc*li 

Then  la*  wtudv) 
t$tf*  in*/ » mi  Mi  mi'  his  ;*.  tv  ‘ \v  cf  r*  i s 1 1 1 p r vie  wo 

••»  •’  * i i-  »i?  ■ All  t!)<‘.HM  jUpe  .Ik* 

kepi  in  B|&  hem).  fur-  like  niosi  of  tie 
Rn*tv  tu*  oeithew  rend*  nor 
writ is.  Mii/i  i W(leVr  h<  think--  oil 
i Ur  - 1 lie*  utsslU  - wa  I'i?}  k*5.  * $W  4ft\^A  fe 

^m!il  >i'V,  i4  FuM'ut  IWe  Mii-t  ;1  ‘ I i fur 

m i<  ;vi;:y.°  Af-vay^  hr  -I u Ay  lop 

ji>  sn.yiy  'tftnly&S  ^*k  . \VV 

jf  irij  n j>  tpS'c  I^rfb'h']  t}&yv|hi  ofSthW  of 

(\W<  if*  V i \ l)\£*}  j0il:  i 1 n - 

yfnyry  wax  minin'  f »> r [ i * A#  if  pot Jfr !y  an 
aT(J  woiuau  fTfou/l^S  laHtly  stefOett  flown 
%OtV  owiftj  :;tw;;.1  th\t  hank  eunny  - hmuIrtL  A4 

she  brouphf  Kroha  'fet£ 

<1  fonpm’muw  bonein  t?W‘  ' &* 

1 vhtci,  Siwtnu  pniO  (Vnit  i%>t%  Vhee  -hr 
•'*  ' kpfct  on  in Vi i v no  Xi  i V,  llftn ftlcl — 4 ' the 
r*4H;0v] ■ &i' , wAtrfj&j 

nM’^if^niVul  ±hi:  }uni  Juiii 
\V  0 a Vujfrsw . T niyitijs 
m r / / ^ (in  ,:rpv^  hnt  Sfimnn 
$$  fe 

the  fiT^t  tttn:eu\  CUiiefcyn^ 
firfe  brmpiiit  iV-F  :-f3f 
^rfufo  njnf^’e  xliv*  h«  r- 
!e*v  1 eo*f  \ vyn 

^ atilsiuH^lv  »>?<*' 
[fliifnejl, ,.'•  iVari W tiiaf  lie 
»aii  ictof  >‘Xt pnviHiiintf  1. 
lit]  )mt  tujinv  ih«t  lie  \vn< 

ttHjJiiil*?  toll  nil  tfc  uf 

i j y r ill*  * | > r>>e1  n f < »r  1 ie 
kv<r»./hl  fa f t h f Ally  ion 
me  fwin  llin  lent  with. 


Vie'  sbry  ilat  iuav;^ 

|ii»iy‘lnueft  tlie  y^'f't>ef<i 
sightly  <»j  Jiih  l/rnWiii-lj  doagfi. 

:'  T!h'‘Hv  it  ovnrirt«t'f*h  Hiinnun  ami  <fct 
nnnt*  At  tke  utAt  \ i i 1 1»^4<  Ti»e  nl.l  man 
Kiuke-I  at  nit  iit  h“i-r!t'-  burref,  “ T 
tiiirly  >n (■•{>'!{ tt  fur  Mm  ye^l* :i'*b%  Tl.iiik 
I tiirevv  avayt  r^n;.  im-  ninl  Glun^up 
W i It  ear:' 

^Hwal^nW  of  ia'-iu.iiuM.iM^s  ,lilF^rT  and 
'VtM-  Kn^t  . .b  tie  K;nt/‘  li  \VIK<  Il‘»t 
Shnnoc.  Inii.  i.i  iturvit'  inurul.a,,:  \\i(u  m- 
paeko«|  i;iiir  -ioppbt^  tl«,n  ike  Miiiar  wat 
brnwof<l  by  Hie  o jvrii»o,N.  the  hm-ou  wn-i 
:ye]|p3ye<;t  y^ttlv • t'titfy 'p/oV/Ietv^  a pij  \ )_n>  vioe; 

yr\ f h - a vhriiAy\of  ,ft ?reien  ynb- 
■'U'HTv  wltU'li  \\‘fi  liopoij  wove  oxl i hie, 
\\  ,r-  Uu-iv  ever  n native  m i vmui  who 
' * i • i j j « j h-  tvu-?,-«j  (u  lif.il  \sf»lto  ho-  ilvink* 

ipy.  .'/iviifepp^u;  ^ .sO’]o-Ot  Umf  Hhannr 

i-'Oihj  our.  | (V*  ‘Aon  kl  lioi  I wa  {vy  U,v  w itupe 
iur  t hi-  1j Ay* i liixiyjft -.0 

li  t of  lliPf}  tfU  :np  t he 

wafer  ftotft  Ollio  t i’  t‘r  >i  < v\:<? ; w'efb  KVA() 
in  ion;  A*  lor  h irony  It,  Hke  :» 1 1 tune, 

».u  iv.uiifi  *]nok  > 1 1 * > rrmouei  v.Jin 

liiAvv  fyfM,  hits*  *lu*  R un  «n'  §&  ^eh^V'V 

;scnnp  f r3i>^  r tl ve  ‘fx  : AyAfef 

wav  tin hU  onofiyh  to  It  ih 
]y . iippo^si.hje.  tp  Qrit^Uaf**' 

' i>  w <0  the  : 'Ok|  | half  ; rhe 

m)  ter-  KH^  o f ?ho  hit  At  nre  repVi*  «vhp4 

tmiit  e ho  lr  e uiilij  HH ' ••«'  WhOieri* 


||>  *4kfV/lV'^V 


4 j ti,'sj.  • •»••»'  . .r-rot  ier.inuN  '1  i .l’** 
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<)1* 


' was  i\  WMv)vb:W  enjo.f~ 

.$j$* - vV  i t h XK0  ••;»  pcfS^iA*  «:ui 
■%{o  his  n *nmv  *f  life 

Ifeyers  of . nn>$  H 

oir  a bftui  thv  . ).ai<  iftlfo. 

Ji.\U . ho  was  S|‘- 

>v plilyjf  to  wo^k;  Ip#  M»y  hi 
I>3^lftd  <Hr  tftfe  £'Ii£tiC*£  of 
t ifufey;  ttfe  bad 
. in*  ; > \m':  yyis  • m v Arrm^ 

j i ife in  npi jthiy  :V  Wv  f ahu ]y 
bad  iih  tjjfe  1 SVWfi 

fjf^l^y^^;  } rxlinfe  SOdipih 

.-fed  liktA  OlU^rMp. 

Hi  ChwFDp  w(*  cn)lt\d  tii tax 
iUbi  vWr  up  lie  * lift  when 
vhfcl  l led  it |i(i  i&sMf  rod  < »f  n' 

{4 ; Htfel  . (vrotoethm.  A. 
i ♦ few  life  lit  of  lv  f o iimXii  r ii  t tfe 
his  fil/.y  f&k  diipiwfe  th<>nh 
d^yfe  he  Ahv^'ly  hffekfe  the 
oh  it 

whroh  h&il  hfe# 

Ins  Wirhmir  f^feb^K  , .;/ 

( >r»»-y  iihi rat li rp  ^Per  jypoe 
Wife  f life  dernoo^t  rui-ir.o-V  - !o' 

}i>b  print*  follow  Jh&lif  fetfe 
Vlist  rii  ft  au  Jeafef  fe  life  Inui 
ri&hf*  ifepja!  ’ Pfe.fe 
’U?%iX&  -.of  ; 
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Little  did  any  of  us  dream  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  fortune  that  awaited  our 
ox-like  second  cook,  who  so  gladly  bore 
us  ashore  on  his  back,  or  waded  in  the 
cold  stream  for  dead  ducks,  or  carried 
burdens,  or  stood  sentinel  in  our  absence. 
In  his  bosom  he  bore  a charm,  which 
seemed  the  extent  of  his  religion.  It  held 
a paper  covered  over  with  Christian 
crosses  and  Armenian  phrases.  To  him 
that  charm  stood  for  the  Providence 
which  had  put  him  under  the  protection 
of  these  foreigners,  carried  him  into  the 
realms  of  wonder  at  Bagdad,  and  paid 
him  for  the  privilege.  He  had  neither 
kith  nor  kin,  he  told  us.  He  was  a small 
boy  when  his  family  were  slain  by  the 
Turks.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  Bagdad 
Shamu  took  the  young  man  to  the  Ar- 
menian church.  No  more  was  seen  of  him 
for  three  days,  until  I was  called  to  the 
door  by  Shamu,  who  was  beaming  over  his 
protege’s  good  fortune.  “ See  Cheerup, 
sir;  he  effendi  [gentleman]  now.”  There 
stood  our  erstwhile  second  cook,  the 
ragged  clothes  all  gone,  barbered,  a new 
tarboosh  on  his  head,  and  dressed  fully 
in  European  raiment.  Little  wonder  that 
at  first  I did  not  recognize  him,  and  it 
seemed  incongruous  when  he  kissed  my 
hand.  The  story,  in  a few  words,  was 
this:  At  church  his  Armenian  com- 
patriots had  introduced  him  to  a man 
of  the  same  name,  who  turned  out  to  be 
Cheerup’s  own  elder  brother,  whom  he 
had  all  along  believed  to  have  perished 
in  the  massacre.  The  brother  was  in  the 
employ  of  a wealthy  Armenian,  who, 
moved  by  the  strange  story,  took  the  waif 
under  his  own  protection.  So,  thanks  to 
Shamu,  Cheerup  has  romantically  come 
to  comfort,  fortune,  and  happiness. 

The  simple  kindliness  of  this  rough 
courier  of  the  highway  really  springs 
from  a deep  religious  instinct.  He  looks 
charitably  upon  everybody,  except  the 
rogues  who  try  to  overcharge  his  em- 
ployer. “ He  very  good  man,  sir;  very 
good  man,”  he  would  say  concerning  the 
one  of  his  European  friends  or  employers 
whose  name  chanced  to  be  mentioned. 
All  his  geese  are  swans,  for,  as  anybody 
may  surmise,  not  all  explorers,  travelers, 
and  archaeologists  are  the  most  congenial 
of  masters.  None  the  less,  Shamu  is 
loyal  to  each ; he  mentioned,  when  seek- 
ing employment  of  us,  how  his  knowl- 


edge of  the  language  and  of  the  Arab 
tribes  had  kept  a well-known  journalist 
from  being  robbed.  Later  I read  the 
journalist’s  own  account  of  the  incident, 
in  which  he  figured  as  a hero,  and  also 
heard  in  Bagdad  the  “ inside  story  ” of  it, 
which  corresponded  with  Shamu’s.  I re- 
marked to  Shamu,  “ Mr.  Quill  tells  a 
different  story  from  you  about  those 
Arabs.”  “All  right,  sir;  Mr.  Quill  he 
gentleman,”  loyally  responded  the  modest 
hero.  But  he  could  not  quite  repress  a 
grin. 

The  obsession  of  Shamu  is  that  he  is 
only  a servant  and  must  be  a good  one. 
The  extremeness  of  this  entire  lack  of 
presumption  may  best  be  understood  by 
those  who  know  the  Levant.  Tales  could 
be  told  of  travelers,  Americans  especial- 
ly. who  have  become  little  more  than 
subordinates  to  their  expensive,  wasteful, 
and  lordly  dragomans. 

The  day  after  we  had  started  on  a 
desert  trip  Shamu  remarked  that  it  was 
his  birthday,  and  explained  how  his  name, 
had  been  read  out  in  church,  and  the 
usual  way  of  observing  these  anni- 
versaries by  a holiday  and  celebrations. 
“Why  didn't  you  tell  us,  Shamu,  that 
we  might  have  put  off  the  trip  a day?” 
The  old  fellow  fairly  snorted:  “What  for 
I care,  when  my  master  got  business? 

I make  business  for  my  master.”  Mol- 
lifying him,  T inquired,  “How  old  are 
you,  Shamu?”  “IIow  do  I know,  sir? 
Maybe  fifty-two,  maybe  fifty-five.” 

The  ambition  of  Shamu  is  to  maintain 
an  unsullied  name.  Honor  is  more  than 
life  to  him.  “ I care  for  my  name,  sir. 
You  think  I break  my  name?”  He  had 
a pardonable  pride  in  his  reputation. 
“ My  name  very  big  in  Bagdad,  sir.” 
He  understated  the  case,  for  the  Vali 
himself  enters  the  city  after  an  absence 
with  fewer  tokens  of  genuine  friendship 
and  esteem  than  we  saw  displayed  toward 
this  humble  servant,  who  strode  before 
us,  never  pausing  for  a moment,  barely 
acknowledging  greetings  while  on  duty, 
crying  only,  “Ballad-!  Ballad'!” 

Like  a bride  who  wants  to  be  assured 
every  day  that  her  husband  loves  her, 
Shamu’s  weakness  is  that  he  is  hungry 
for  approval.  “ T think  stew  not  very 
good  to-day,  sir?”  he  suggests,  ingrati- 
atingly, when  he  has  heard  no  word  of 
comment  on  his  chvf-d* oeuvre.  “Fine, 
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When  Silence 

BY  MARION 

WHEN  Caroline  Spence,  holding 
tight  to  her  mother’s  hand,  was 
first  introduced  into  the  well- 
filled  class-room  of  Ellen  and  Sabina 
Blake’s  school  for  girls,  her  first  im- 
pression was  one  of  distinct  pleasure. 
She  couldn’t  see  why  every  one  had  al- 
ways said  to  her,  “Wait  till  thee’s  put 
in  school!”  For  Caroline  was  a chatter- 
box. From  the  time  she  had  first  learned 
to  put  two  words  together  she  had  had 
to  talk.  She  couldn’t  keep  still.  It  wa9 
said  she  would  talk  to  the  face  in  the 
clock  if  there  was  no  other  face  in  sight. 
And  certainly  she  prattled  along  with  a 
spontaneity  that  made  one  compare  her 
involuntarily  with  mountain  brooks  and 
clocks,  and  all  sorts  of  things  animated 
by  the  idea  of  perpetual  motion.  But 
it  was  left  for  her  uncle  Henry  to  point 
out  the  real  difference  between  them. 
“ A clock,”  he  said,  “ runs  down  if  it 
isn’t  wound  up,  but  thee  never  does!” 

She  talked  of  anything  and  everything, 
but  especially  of  her  own  busy,  eager 
self,  and  of  one  thing  even  more  absorb- 
ing— her  clothes.  It  wasn’t  that  she  was 
vain.  It  was  just  that  in  pretty  clothes 
she  was  happy,  and  in  ugly  ones  she  was 
miserable. 

“ Mother,”  she  would  sigh,  “ when 
thee  puts  me  in  brown  holland,  thee 
makes  me  fairly  itch  to  get  old!” 

She  found  something  distinctive  in 
every  new  thing  that  was  put  on  her. 
“Did  thee  ever  see  a squarer  check?” 
she  would  exclaim,  delightedly.  Or,  “ Did 
thee  over  imagine  fuller  ruffles  than  these 
on  my  now  pantalettes ?’’  “Did  thee  ever 
see  undersleeves  with  such  a sweep ?” 
“Does  thee  see  my  new  bonnet?  I can’t 
see  it,  but  I can  feel  it!”  That  was 
enough!  And  in  the  same  way  her  dots 
were  the  roundest,  her  stripes  were  the 
straightest.  and  she  herself,  without  ques- 
tion, was  the  happiest  creature  in  all  the 
valley. 

It  was  fortunate  for  her  that  her 
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mother,  though  of  Quaker  stock,  did  not 
hold  to  the  plain  dress,  though  she  spoke 
the  Friends’  speech,  as  did  nearly  every 
one  in  this  Pennsylvania  village  of  the 
early  fifties,  Friend  or  not.  She  was  a 
young  widow,  and  Caroline  was  her  only 
child,  so  it  was  no  wonder  she  indulged 
her  as  she  did.  Old  Joel  Elder  said  it 
was  idolatry  to  bring  up  a child  in  such 
a way,  but  if  this  were  so,  it  was  certain- 
ly a more  innocent  form  of  idolatry  than 
Joel’s  own,  which  was  love  of  money  and 
of  everything  that  might  be  converted 
into  money,  especially  the  odds  and  ends 
of  grain  or  potatoes  that  weren’t  abso- 
lutely needed  to  fill  up  the  measure — 
Joel’s  measures  never  were  rounded.  But 
all  his  vskimping  and  hoarding  didn’t  bring 
him  half  so  much  happiness  as  Caroline 
did  to  her  mother.  It  was  like  having  a 
sunbeam  dance  into  the  room  to  have 
Caroline  come  in. 

She  was  eight  years  old,  and  had  al- 
ready been  through  Osgood’s  Primer, 
could  multiply  by  seven,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  pictures  and  stories  in  Peter 
Parley’s  History  of  the  World,  before 
her  mother  could  bring  herself  to  put 
her  in  school.  It  was  not  the  lonely  days 
for  herself  she  dreaded  so  much  as  the 
ordeal  of  restraint  for  Caroline.  And 
then,  however  mild  Ellen  Blake  might 
be,  wasn’t  Sabina  inclined  to  be  a little 
sharp  ? 

But  the  day  had  to  come  at  last,  and 
Caroline,  happy  and  excited,  saw  nothing 
to  dismay  her.  It  had  been  enough  for 
her  if  two  or  three  were  gathered  to- 
gether, and  here  was  a whole  roomful. 
She  looked  around  in  delight.  There  was 
something  she  felt  she  had  to  say  to 
nearly  every  one  there.  Her  first,  shock 
came  within  five  minutes. 

“Why,  Sarah  Doolittle!”  she  ex- 
claimed, at  her  first  backward  glance. 

“ If  thee  isn’t  right  around  there  eati- 
cornered  behind  me!” 

Of  course  her  mother  had  told  her  she 
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must  be  perfectly  quiet,  but  that  was  such 
a familiar  saying.  “ Now  remember,  Caro- 
line, thee’s  not  to  do  all  the  talking!” 
How  well  acquainted  she  was  with  that 
reminder,  made  whenever  they  were  draw- 
ing near  to  some  neighbor’s.  To-day 
Caroline  had  singled  out  Sarah  Doolittle. 

Ellen  looked  up  in  surprise.  Sabina, 
who  always  did  the  “governing,”  turned 
to  her  sharply. 

“ Thee  mustn’t  speak  unless  thee’s 
spoken  to,”  she  said,  severely,  and,  after 
waiting  a moment  to  let  her  words  have 
due  weight,  was  about  to  go  on  with  the 
reading-class. 

“ But  what  if  nobody  speaks  to  me  ?” 

“ Then  thee  must  keep  silent !” 

Caroline  did  keep  silent,  but  she  kept 
twisting  around  in  her  seat,  and  turning 
beseeching  eyes  to  one  and  another  in 
turn,  eyes  in  which  the  desire  might 
easily  be  read  that  some  one  should  take 
pity  on  her  and  give  her  a chance  to 
answer. 

“ Don’t  thee  turn  and  twist  so ! Thee 
must  sit  still!”  Sabina  next  commanded, 
in  a peremptory  tone ; and,  after  a longer 
pause  than  before,  turned  back  to  her 
class  just  in  time  to  catch  an  audible 
sigh  and  a rueful,  involuntary  little 
whisper,  “It  makes  me  fidget  just  to 
think  of  it!” 

“ I wasn’t  talking,”  Caroline  hastened  to 
explain.  “ I was  just  thinking  out  loud.” 

But  Sabina’s  face  was  fearful  to  look 
upon.  “ Thee’s  got  to  learn  to  think  to 
thyself.  Thee  speaks  once  again,  and  thee 
sits  up  in  front  in  the  dunce’s  seat!” 

Then,  indeed,  Caroline  did  subside. 
She  had  no  inclination  to  try  the  tortures 
of  the  dunce’s  seat,  whatever  they  might 
be.  There  was  plenty  of  excitement  for 
a while  in  watching  all  that  went  on  and 
in  being  allowed  to  get  up  and  march 
to  class  every  now  and  then  herself.  And 
though  there  were  many  things  in  her 
deportment  that  called  forth  instant  re- 
proof, what  provoked  Sabina’s  direst 
wrath  was  that  Caroline,  having  been 
detained  at  recess  to  hear  Sabina  lay 
down  the  law,  listened  to  each  “ Thee 
must !”  and  “ Thee  mustn’t !”  in  im- 
pressive silence,  and  then  looked  up  in- 
nocently to  ask,  “ Would  it  bother  thee 
if  I just  whispered ?” 

Sabina  made  her  answer  sufficiently 
clear.  Its  only  effect  seemed  to  be  to 
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make  Caroline  choose  those  moments 
when  Sabina  wasn’t  looking.  The  whole 
school  soon  became  accustomed  to  Sa- 
bina’s familiar,  “ Caroline  Spence,  is  thee 
speaking  again?”  and  to  Caroline’s  in- 
variable, honest,  abashed  little  “Yes!” 

Recitations  were  an  escape-valve — too 
much  of  a one,  in  fact,  for  there  was  no 
telling  into  what  fields  of  exposition, 
relevant  or  irrelevant,  fancy  would  lead 
her.  And  particularly  from  that  driest 
of  all  dry  subjects,  arithmetic,  did  she 
extract  from  the  very  wording  of  the 
problems  an  unusual  and  unintended  in- 
terest. The  Jameses  and  Henrys  were 
so  much  more  real  to  her  than  the  sixes 
and  sevens  with  which  they  were  so 
casually  connected,  the  peaches  and  pears 
which  they  ate  or  refrained  from  eating 
so  much  more  important  than  the  mathe- 
matical calculations  involved. 

“ e There  were  four  pears  on  the  plate,’  ” 
she  would  repeat.  Edward  took  one, 
and  Mary  took  two.  How  many  remained 
on  the  plate?’  Edward  took  one!”  she 
would  exclaim.  “Did  thee  ever  see  a 
boy  like  that?  And  he  got  there  first, 
too.  Doesn’t  thee  think  it  would  read 
better,  c Edward  took  two,  and  Mary  took 
one?”’  Advised  to  solve  it  as  it  read, 
she  proceeded  to  do  so,  but  finished  with 
her  own  comment,  “ Maybe  Edward  didn’t 
like  pears,  but  I never  saw  a boy  that 
didn’t;  did  thee?” 

No  command,  therefore,  was  so  difr 
tasteful  as  when  Sabina  would  say : 
“James  and  Henry  had  between  them 
twelve  peaches.  James  ate  three,  and 
Henry  gave  away  two.  How  many  rej 
mained  ? Thee  doesn’t  need  to  repeat  the 
question  or  comment  on  it.  Work  it  out 
in  thy  mind  and  give  me  the  answer. 
What  does  thee  make  it?” 

With  Sabina’s  stem  eyes  upon  her, 
Caroline  would  become  restrained.  But 
she  couldn’t  keep  from  her  mind  the  vivid 
picture  of  James  eating  three  peaches, 
though  she  had  to  rush  past  it  so  fast 
she  had  to  make  him  fairer  devour  them, 
nor  could  she  help  wondering  in  passing 
who  it  was  the  generous  Henry  gave  his 
to.  His  little  sister?  Or  the  little  girl 
next  in  class  ? Or  Edward  over  the  fence  ? 

“What  does  thee  make  it?”  the  relent- 
less voice  would  break  in. 

“ Thee  hurries  me  so !”  came  a murmur. 

“ Seven  peaches,”  she  would  finally  an- 
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nounoe,  desperately,  after  a tedious  sub- 
traction of  two  plus  three  from  twelve. 
" But  what  different  natures  those  two 
lads  do  show,  don't  they  ?” 

And  the  worst  of  all  was  when  Sabina 
would  say,  “ Caroline  Spence,  how 
many's  six  from  nine?" 

“ Six  what  from  nine  ?" 

" Six  anything  from  nine.  Think  of 
the  numbers  and  nothing  else." 

" Six  beechnuts  from  nine  beechnuts 
would  be  three  beechnuts.  Six  hoops 
from  nine  hoops  would  be  three  hoops. 
But  6 from  9 would  be  nothing  but  S. 
Couldn't  thee  even  make  it  pigi luts?" 

Caroline  was  the  only  pupil  in  school 
who  would  rather  be  called  on  when  she 
didn't  know  than  not  at  all.  She  would 
repeat  the  question,  and  begin  on  what 
proved  to  be  a wide  series  of  conjectures. 
Sabina  soon  learned  to  stop  her  short 
when  she  began,  " I think — " 

" Never  mind  what  thee  thinks ! Does 
thee  know?" 

" No,"  Caroline  would  answer,  abashed 
only  for  the  fragment  of  a second.  " Not 
unless  it's — " 

" Caroline  Spence,  thee's  passed  over. 
Sarah  Doolittle,  does  thee  know?"  until 
Sarah  Doolittle,  who  always  did  know, 
soon  got  to  be  the  bane  of  her  existence. 

By  the  time  Caroline  had  been  coming 
to  school  for  a fortnight  she  had  nearly 
worn  out  the  dunce's  cap,  she  had  stood 
in  every  comer  of  the  room,  and  had 
been  " detained"  from  recess  so  many 
times  that  she  began  to  be  secretly  afraid 
she  would  forget  how  to  play,  but  there 
was  very  little  improvement  in  her  con- 
duct. Ellen  and  Sabina  had  argued  and 
expostulated  in  vain. 

" Caroline  Spence,"  said  Sabina  one 
day,  " did  thee  ever  stop  to  think  what 
it  would  be  like  in  the  schoolroom  if 
every  one  spoke  when  they  felt  like  it? 
Suppose  every  one  said  whatever  came 
into  their  minds,  what  would  thee  think 
of  that?" 

Caroline's  eyes  shone  with  excitement 
at  the  very  idea  of  6uch  a carnival  of 
free  speech. 

" It  would  be  better  than  a carpet-rag 
sewing!"  she  declared.  " Does  thee  have 
it  that  way  sometimes?" 

" It  would  be  bedlam,  that  is  what  it 
would  be.  And  how  much  does  thee  think 
thoe'd  learn?" 


" If  I could  only  talk,  I'd  dispense 
with  learning!" 

“ Thee  may  be  obliged  to  dispense  with 
it.  Does  thee  want  to  go  home  to  thy 
mother  and  grow  up  a little  dunce,  all 
because  thee  wouldn't  observe  the  silence 
rule?" 

" But  it's  not  at  home  I wear  the 
dunce's  cap.  It's  right  here!" 

“ Thee  should  be  ashamed  to  have  it 
so!" 

Ellen's  arguments  were  gentler.  " Thee 
doesn't  see  the  use  of  writing?  Suppose 
thee  had  a dear  friend  who  lived  at  a 
distance.  What  would  thee  do  if  thee  had 
something  thee  felt  thee  must  tell  her  ?" 

“ I'd  make  her  a visit." 

" But  suppose  thee  couldn’t  leave 
home  ?" 

“ Then  I'd  have  her  visit  me !" 

" Thee's  too  forward  with  thy  answers," 
Sabina  said  one  day,  when,  as  always  to 
any  general  question,  Caroline  hastened 
to  respond. 

"Does  thee  want  me  backward?"  she 
asked,  in  perplexity. 

"If  thee  only  stopped  to  think  before 
thee  spoke,"  Ellen  suggested,  " thee'd  find 
there  was  a good  deal  thee'd  leave  unsaid.” 

" Thee  means  I'd  be  too  late !" 

As  for  studying  her  own  lessons  while 
the  other  classes  were  reciting,  that  was 
an  impossibility.  Caroline  couldn't  keep 
her  attention  away  from  them,  nor  could 
she  always  refrain  from  comment.  Her 
remarks  were  out  before  she  knew  it. 

" Do  those  funny  little  marks  thee 
makes  call  up  mountains  to  thy  mind?" 
she  asked  one  day,  when  Sabina  was  ex- 
plaining a map  of  Asia  she  had  drawn 
on  the  blackboard  for  the  advanced 
geography  class.  " Doesn't  thee  think 
they  look  more  like  mice-tracks  in  the 
grain  ?" 

" Caroline  Spence,  mind  thy  book !" 

But  the  command  had  to  be  general 
before  order  was  restored.  Caroline  was 
demoralizing  the  school. 

The  two  sisters  consulted  together  as 
to  what  they  should  do.  It  was  a serious 
matter  that  brought  that  to  pass,  for 
Sabina  was  accustomed  to  decide  every- 
thing herself.  She  was  the  elder,  tiny 
and  slender.  Ellen  was  of  a larger  build, 
mild  and  pacific  in  all  her  inclinations. 
It  was  as  impossible  for  her  to  be 
" sharp " as  it  was  for  her  hair  to  be 
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straight.  It  would  wave;  and  whereas 
Sabina’s  had  turned  gray  at  forty,  Ellen’s 
at  fifty  was  still  as  brown  as  in  her  girl- 
hood. All  her  life  long  it  had  been, 
“ Thee’s  not  firm  enough !”  until  one 
day  Ellen  retorted : “ That’s  not  thy  fail- 
ing! Thee’s  firm  enough  for  both!” 
Certainly  in  dealing  with  Caroline  Spence 
Sabina  was  firm  enough  for  both,  but 
without  success. 

“ Is  there  anything  thee  thinks  of  we 
haven’t  tried  that  we  could?”  she  asked 
Ellen.  “ We’ve  never  sent  a scholar  away 
yet.  Not  once  in  thirteen  years !” 

“ Of  course  we’ve  not  many  boys.  It’s 
boys  that  are  unruly.” 

“ As  far  as  manners  go,  and  tracking 
in  mud,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
tongue  it’s  the  other  sex  that’s  unruly 
every  time.  And  Caroline’s  such  an  ex- 
ample as  thee’ll  come  across  only  once 
in  a lifetime.” 

“ ’Tis  not  that  what  she  says  is  bad 
or  mischievous.” 

“No;  ’tis  just  that  it’s  endless!” 

But  they  hated  to  admit  failure,  and 
then  they  really  loved  Caroline,  and 
Caroline’s  mother — Sabina  both  loved 
and  pitied  her.  So  they  tried  it  a little 
longer.  It  was  only  the  next  day  that 
Caroline  was  kept  in  from  recess  and 
left  in  Ellen’s  charge. 

Two  alone  together,  and  she  one  of 
them,  always  meant  a tete-a-tete  for 
Caroline,  even  if  all  the  confidences  had 
to  come  from  her.  Ellen,  sitting  at  the 
table,  gazing  absent-mindedly  out  of  the 
window,  listening  vaguely  to  the  tumult 
of  the  children  outside,  became  aware  of 
a sympathetic  little  voice  at  her  elbow. 

“ Thee  has  a lonely  time  of  it  in 
recess,  doesn’t  thee  ?”  Caroline  began, 
and  then  went  on  with  the  same  breath, 
“ Does  thee  know  what  thee  puts  me  in 
mind  of  when  thee’s  sitting  here?” 

Ellen  hazarded  no  guess. 

“ Thee  puts  me  in  mind  of  our  cow 
when  she’s  tied  out  in  the  pasture. 
Thee’s  looking,  but  thee  doesn’t  see!” 

“ Caroline  Spence,  thee  wasn’t  detained 
to  talk.” 

“ But  I s’pose  I might  as  well,  as  long 
as  Fm  here.” 

Ellen  was  not  disinclined  to  listen,  yet 
where  would  the  discipline  come  in? 

“No;  thee  must  go  back  to  thy  seat, 
and  bear  in  mind  for  twenty  minutes 
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that  thee’s  not  to  speak  in  school,  and 
that  the  reason  thee’s  not  out  with  thy 
little  playmates  this  minute  is  because 
thee  forgot  it  so  many  times  this  morn- 
ing.” 

Caroline  gave  a disappointed  sigh. 
“All  right,  if  I’ve  got  to!  But  there’s 
just  one  thing  I’ll  have  to  say  before  I 
stop.  Doesn’t  thee  think  that  if  thee’d 
let  me  talk  now  and  say  what  I’ve  got 
to,  I’d  be  more  likely  to  be  able  to  keep 
still  the  rest  of  the  day?  I can’t  keep 
quiet  forever!” 

There  was  a logic  in  her  argument  that 
appealed  to  Ellen,  and  then  it  was  a good 
time  for  experiment,  for  Sabina  was  com- 
pletely out  of  earshot. 

“Does  thee  think  thee  can  manage  to 
keep  still  all  the  rest  of  the  day  if  I let 
thee  talk  now  ?” 

Caroline  nodded  delightedly.  “Even 
Sabina  can’t  catch  me.  Does  thee  know 
what  they  all  say  of  her?  They  say  she’s 
got  eyes  in  the  back  of  her  head.  But 
I know  better  than  that!” 

Ellen  suppressed  her  smile.  “ Of 
course  thee  does!” 

“Yes;  it  isn’t  eyes  she’s  got  there. 
It’s  ears!” 

“ If  it  is,  I’m  afraid  she  needs  them 
sometimes.”  But  the  reproof  slid  off 
easily. 

“ Thee  hasn’t  got  a nice,  fat  pickle 
about  thee  anywhere,  has  thee?” 

Ellen  laughed  at  the  unexpectedness  of 
it.  “ In  my  pocket,  does  thee  mean  ?” 

“ Hasn’t  thee  any  sort  of  goodies  there  ? 
Does  thee  eat  them  all  up  on  the  way  to 
school,  like  me?  What  does  thee  keep 
up  there  in  all  those  funny  little  cup- 
boards ?” 

“ Thee’s  welcome  to  look.” 

“ Copy-books  and  ink-pots !”  was  the 
disappointing  discovery.  “ Thee  might 
have  it  so  different!  And  then,  there’s 
thy  clothes!  Thee  does  get  the  least  use 
of  thy  age!  Will  thee  tell  me  some- 
thing?” 

“What  is  it?” 

“When  folks  get  old,  and  there’s  no 
one  to  keep  them  from  wearing  just  what 
they  please,  what  makes  them  dress 
plainer  than  ever?  Everybody  does  it, 
and  they  could  wear  exactly  what  they 
like.” 

“Perhaps  the  plain  dress  is  what  they 
like.” 
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Caroline  didn’t  accept  it  even  as  a 
possibility.  “ It  wouldn’t  be  what  I’d 
like!  I know  how  I’d  dress  if  I was 
grown  up.  I know  what  I’d  just  live  in 
now  if  I only  had  it!” 

“ But  hadn’t  thee  better  leave  all  that 
now  and  bring  thy  thoughts  back  to 
school?  What  was  it  that  got  thee  into 
trouble  this  morning?” 

“ It  was  only  what  I said  after  the 
second  reading-class  closed  their  books. 
Thee  wasn’t  here,  but  doesn’t  thee  recall 
the  story?  James  and  Henry’s  uncle 
offered  them  each  their  choice  of  a plant 
in  full  bloom  or  a packet  of  seeds. 
Henry  took  the  plant,  but  James  took 
the  seeds . And  Henry  showed  every  one 
his  lovely  plant,  and  laughed  at  James 
because  he  had  only  some  ugly  little 
seeds.  Pretty  soon  the  flowers  fell  off 
from  Henry’s  plant,  and  it  withered  up 
and  died,  but  after  a while  James’s  seeds 
came  up,  and  soon  he  had  twenty  such 
plants  and  flowers  for  every  one.  And 
then  their  uncle  called  both  lads  up  to 
James’s  flower-bed  and  asked  them  which 
lad  had  made  the  wisest  choice.  And 
Henry  hung  his  head.  He  didn’t  laugh 
at  James  any  more.  For  James,  too,  had 
the  constant  pleasure  and  instruction  of 
watching  his  plants  grow  and  develop. 
That  was  the  story,  wasn’t  it  ?” 

“ Yes,  and  thee’d  do  well  to  remember 
the  moral  of  it  as  well  as  thee  does  the 
narrative.” 

“ And  all  I said  was,  i But  suppose  the 
seeds  had  never  come  up?  Then  which 
lad  would  have  made  the  wisest  choice  ?’  ” 

“ But  the  story  tells  thee  they  did.” 

“ But  they  mightn’t  another  time.  I 
planted  a whole  bedful  of  petunia  seeds 
once,  but  I never  saw  as  much  as  a stem 
of  a petunia !” 

Before  Ellen  had  time  to  point  out 
that  wisdom  and  experience  were  not  al- 
ways at  variance,  Caroline  went  on. 
“ Anyhow,  I’d  have  taken  the  plant  be- 
cause I could  have  it  right  off.  I hate 
to  wait  for  things,  doesn’t  thee?  J)id 
thee  ever  see  anything  move  slower  than 
the  hands  of  that  clock  when  thee’s  wait- 
ing for  school  to  let  out?  For  anything 
that  can  move,  they  do  drag  along  the 
slowest !” 

“ Does  thee  hate  it  so  in  school  ?” 

“ No,  I don’t  hate  it.  If  thee’d  only 
let  me  study  out  loud,  I’d  love  it!  Or  if 


thee’d  only  let  me  recite  it  all  when  I 
get  it  learned.  Thee  only  had  me  give 
one  problem  to-day,  and  there  were 
three!” 

“ And  how  much  time  did  thee  take 
up  with  that  one?  Enough  for  all  three 
together.” 

“ Thee  wants  such  skimpy  answers ! 
Anyhow,  there  were  two  problems  wasted. 
What’s  the  use  of  learning  things  just 
to  keep  still  about  them?” 

“ Does  thee  think  that’s  a safe  rule  to 
go  by?  Suppose  thee’d  only  learned  the 
first,  and  I’d  asked  thee  for  the  second?” 

Caroline  only  looked  at  her.  “ Thee 
isn’t  mean  like  that!” 

“ I might  be.  Thee’s  not  safe  unless 
thee’s  prepared  all  thee’s  given.  But  not 
out  loud!  Thee  must  be  quiet  and  give 
the  others  a chance.  Thee  keeps  them 
-back  when  thee  interrupts  and  breaks  the 
rules.  They’re  ambitious  to  learn,  if 
thee  isn’t.” 

“ Thee’d  never  guess  it  to  hear  them 
talk!  There’s  Ellen  Dukehart;  she’s  al- 
ways saying  she  hates  boundaries  worse 
than  camomile  tea!  And  Edward  Jack- 
son,  thee  knows  him?  He  says  he’d 
rather  be  switched  than  parse!” 

If  proficiency  was  any  test  of  predilec- 
tion, then,  indeed,  they  must  hate  it! 

“ Has  thee  heard  what  Edward  intends 
doing  when  he  grows  up?” 

Ellen  hadn’t  heard. 

“ He’s  not  going  to  crawl  across  the 
river  any  more  on  old  Jim  Bole’s  ferry. 
He’s  going  to  build  a ferry-boat  of  his 
own,  and  he’s  going  to  make  it  go  lickety- 
split!  He  could  do  it  now  if  it  wasn’t 
for  being  in  school  all  the  time.  He 
can  do  anything  he  tries  to.  He  taught 
me  this.  Does  thee  know  it?  If  thee 
takes  the  tongs  of  an  evening  and  makes 
them  open  and  shut,  just  slow  like  this, 
thee  can  soon  have  every  one  around  thee 
gaping,  without  ever  guessing  what  start- 
ed them.  Thee  might  try  it  sometime 
when  thee  wants  some  real  fun !” 

And  so  she  chattered,  talking  faster 
and  faster  as  the  time  grew  shorter,  until, 
by  the  time  the  period  was  nearly  over, 
Ellen,  scarcely  able  to  get  a word  in  edge- 
ways, began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  hav- 
ing wound  up  so  much  volubility. 

“ Caroline  Spence,”  she  said,  desperate- 
ly, “ is  there  anything  that  would  tempi 
thee  to  keep  still  ?” 
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Caroline’s  eyes  shone.  It  was  not  an 
entirely  novel  idea  to  her. 

" If  there  was,  would  thee  get  it  ?”  she 
demanded. 

" If  thee’d  only  turn  over  a new  leaf 
and  keep  quiet  in  school,  I’d  get  thee  any 
little  gift  thee  likes  as  a reward.  Is  there 
something  thee  covets  especially?  Some- 
thing thy  heart’s  so  set  on  thee’d  work 
harder  than  thee  ever  did  in  thy  life  to 
get  it?  Thee  can  think  it  over  a mo- 
ment and  decide.” 

" There  is  !”  Caroline  was  vehement 
in  her  eagerness.  “ I don’t  need  to  think 
it  over.  There’s  something  I’d # rather 
have  than  anything  in  the  whole  world 
and  Asia  besides!” 

Ellen  smiled.  " Suppose  thee  leaves 
out  Asia  and  comes  nearer  home.  Hadn’t 
thee  better  make  it  something  we  can 
find  here  in  the  village?” 

" Thee  can  whittle  it  down  to  the  back 
end  of  Benny  Tucker’s  shop.  It’s  there, 
what  I want,  hanging  up.  There’s  stacks 
of  them  right  here  in  this  village. 
They’re  common  as  goloshes,  only  I 
haven’t  got  any,  and  I do  want  one! 
Thee’d  make  me  perfectly  happy  if 
thee’d  only  get  it  for  me.  I’d  do  any- 
thing to  earn  it!” 

" Something  to  wear,  then  ?” 

" Something  I fairly  itch  to  wear !” 

" Caroline,  why  doesn’t  thee  ever  itch 
to  keep  still  ?” 

" I will!”  Caroline  cried.  "I’d  be 
willing  never  to  speak  again  in  my  life 
if  thee’d  only  promise  to  get  it  for  me.” 

“ Thee  needn’t  undertake  that ; but  if 
thee’ll  keep  perfect  silence  in  school  for 
a whole  week,  never  speak  once  when 
thee’s  not  meant  to,  and  answer  only 
what’s  expected  of  thee,  then  when  Sat- 
urday afternoon  comes  thee  shall  come 
with  me  to  Benny’s  shop  and  choose  what 
it  is  thee  wants.  No,  thee  needn’t  tell 
me  now  what  it  is.  Thee  shall  tell  me 
then.  Thee  may  change  thy  mind  a dozen 
times  in  the  mean  time.” 

"No,  I won’t  change  my  mind!”  Her 
beaming  eyes  ratified  the  declaration. 

“ Well,  thee’s  not  to  boast  of  it  to  any 
one.  Thee  mustn’t  even  tell  thyself  thee’s 
to  have  it.  Thee’s  got  to  earn  it  first. 
Time  enough  to  feel  it’s  thine  when  thee 
puts  ft  on  and  wears  it.” 

That  " when  thee  puts  it  on  and  wears 
it”  brought  perfect  raptures  of  delight 
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to  her.  "Oh,  thee  needn’t  worry  1”  she 
exclaimed.  "I’ll  earn  it!  Thee’ll  see 
how  still  I’ll  keep ! I won’t  speak  a word ! 

I’ll  be  as  quiet  as  a mouse!  I won’t 
even — ” 

" Caroline  Spence,”  Ellen  broke  in, 

" suppose  thee  begins!” 

Then  began  a new  era  for  Caroline 
and  for  all  the  wondering  school.  All 
afternoon,  except  when  she  was  called  on 
for  something,  Caroline  was  mute.  She 
subtracted  nine  from  seventeen  with  a 
brevity  of  abstraction  sufficient  for  the 
most  abstruse  mathematician.  And  the 
suggestive  problem,  "James,  John,  and 
Edward  had  between  them  twenty 
marbles.  James  had  four,  and  John  had 
three.  How  many  did  Edward  have?” 
she  worked  out  in  silence,  and,  in  order 
not  to  offend,  even  gave  the  answer  sim- 
ply as  " Thirteen.”  Only  the  rising  in- 
flection with  which  she  pronounced  it 
gave  any  hint  that  she  went  on  and  said 
"marbles”  to  herself.  No  comment  on 
Edward’s  having  the  larger  share  es- 
caped her — or  on  the  probability  of  their 
having  played  for  " keeps.”  In  the  read- 
ing-class she  let  Kate  and  Mary  be  as 
limited  in  their  activities  as  the  dry  facts 
of  the  sentence  narrated.  And  not  once, 
even  when  it  was  her  turn,  or  when  Ellen 
or  Sabina  was  looking  directly  to  her  for 
an  answer,  would  she  speak  unless  they 
said  clearly  and  unmistakably,  " Caroline 
Spence,  thee  may  tell.” 

When  Pamela  Taylor,  an  older  girl, 
took  occasion  on  her  way  past  to  the 
blackboard  to  suggest,  by  way  of  provoca- 
tion, “ Cat  got  thy  tongue  ?”  Caroline 
only  stuck  it  out  for  an  answer.  She 
even  failed  to  respond  when  Sarah  Doo- 
little whispered  over  with  an  air  of 
malicious  triumph,  " I guess  thee  caught 
it  this  morning!”  Caroline  only  smiled 
a mysteriously  triumphant,  Sphinx-like 
smile.  If  there  was  any  one,  in  the  whole 
world  and  Asia  besides,  who  wanted  what 
she  was  going  to  have  more  than  she  did 
herself,  it  was  precisely  Sarah  Doolittle. 

She  had  been  heard  to  say  that  very 
morning  she  would  give  her  best  second 
teeth  for  one,  even  if  she  had  to  have 
them  pulled  first ! 

But  it  was  hard  work  for  Caroline. 
Sometimes  Ellen  could  hardly  keep  from 
smiling  at  the  tense  effort  she  displayed. 
There  was  such  determination  in  her 
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tightly  closed  lips,  as  though  if  she  failed 
to  keep  a constant  watch  over  them  they 
would  betray  her  yet  Sometimes  her 
eyes  would  beseech  them  to  call  on  her; 
but,  given  the  chance,  what  incredible  re- 
serve she  showed  in  her  answers,  as  though 
by  a single  syllable,  by  half  a word  too 
much,  she  might  lose  all.  To  the  ques- 
tion, “ Is  America  a city  ?”  to  which  she 
was  supposed  to  reply : “No.  America 
is  a continent,  but  Philadelphia  is  a city,” 
she  only  shook  her  head,  and  it  took  three 
more  questions  to  extract  the  whole 
answer. 

But  her  climax  of  brevity  came  when 
she  was  given  the  problem : “ There  were 
twelve  plums  on  the  branch.  Eunice 
picked  seven,  and  Mary  picked  five.  How 
many  plums  remained  on  the  branch?” 

“Zero!”  said  Caroline. 

Ellen  was  delighted  with  the  success 
of  her  plan.  “ Thee  sees,”  she  observed 
to  Sabina. 

“ I see  what  a bribe  will  do !” 

“ ’Tis  not  a bribe.  ’Tis  a promised  re- 
ward,” Ellen  objected. 

“ And  what  is  the  difference  ?” 

“A  reward  is  for  something  that  it  is 
well  should  be  done,  but  a bribe,  if  thee’ll 
think  of  it,  is  for  something  that  would 
be  better  undone.  There  is  something 
evil  in  the  very  nature  of  a bribe,  but  a 
reward  is  as  innocent  as  virtue  itself.” 

“ Oh,  well,  if  thee  wants  to  split  hairs ! 
What  is  it  thee’s  to  get  her?” 

“ Some  trifling  gift,  whatever  she 
chooses.” 

“ Thee  doesn’t  even  know ! Then  how 
can  thee  tell  it’s  something  thee  can  let 
her  have?” 

“ What  is  there  of  a pernicious  nature 
in  Benny  Tucker’s  shop?  It’s  some  rib- 
bon for  a sash  or  a bright  new  kerchief. 
It  might  be  wrong  for  us,  but  not  for 
her.” 

“ Thee  never  can  tell.  Thee’d  better 
have  promised  a book.  The  Scholar  s De- 
light, or  Moral  Tales , or  Silence  is 
O olden.  But,  then,  we’re  only  borrowing 
trouble.  She  hasn’t  earned  it  yet !” 

But  Ellen  was  sure.  She  was  ig- 
norant, too,  of  the  added  incentive  Caro- 
line gained  every  day  on  her  way  to  school 
when  she  stopped  and  peered  in  through 
the  window  of  Benny’s  shop,  and  every 
time  turned  away  in  relief.  Nobody  had 
bought  it  yet!  The  fear  that  they  would, 
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if  they  only  knew  how  brief  was  their 
chance,  did  far  more  than  Ellen’s  cau- 
tion to  keep  her  from  talking  about  it 
Even  her  mother  didn’t  know  what  was 
going  on. 

“ Thee  won’t  mind  if  I have  a secret, 
will  thee?”  Caroline  had  asked  her. 

“No;  thee’s  usually  too  generous  with 
thy  secrets,”  her  mother  answered,  ex- 
pecting to  hear  it  with  the  next  breath. 
But  this  time  Caroline’s  secret  didn’t 
“ leak  out.”  Nor  did  her  fortitude  fail 
her.  The  days  went  by  without  a break 
until  the  week  was  ended.  Caroline 
hadn’t  spoken  once. 

And  so  at  last  Saturday  afternoon 
came,  and  finally  that  long-looked-for 
moment  when,  hand  in  hand,  she  and 
Ellen  entered  Benny  Tucker’s  shop — 
Caroline  jubilant,  and  Ellen  scarcely  less 
so.  For  wasn’t  it  a victory  for  both? 
And  though  virtue  truly  was  its  own  re- 
ward, as  no  one  knew  better  than  Ellen, 
there  was  time  enough  for  that  after 
you  were  grown  up.  While  you  were 
still  little  it  was  good  to  see  it  paid  in 
something  else  than  kind.  Ellen  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  she  was  bestow- 
ing a treat  upon  some  child.  It  was  like 
making  up  something  to  a certain  shy 
little  girl,  away  off  in  the  background 
of  the  past,  whose  every  desire  for  pretty 
things  had  been  repressed.  How  happy 
she  might  have  been  made  with  the 
merest  trifle!  But  it  was  enough  to-day 
to  partake  of  Caroline’s  delight.  It  was 
altogether  a happy  occasion.  Benny,  his 
yardstick  in  hand,  his  round-pointed 
scissors  dangling  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  stood  ready  to  serve  them  in  any 
capacity. 

“ Caroline’s  thy  customer  to  - day,” 
Ellen  informed  him.  “ She’s  been  such 
a good  girl  in  school  that  she’s  to  have  a 
reward.  What  is  it  thee’s  choosing,  dear  ?” 

Benny  awaited  her  commands  with  a 
smile.  Caroline  was  one  of  his  favorite 
customers.  She  did  not  keep  them  long 
in  suspense. 

“A  hoop-skirt!”  she  exclaimed,  with 
a sigh  of  delight,  as  though  the  very 
sound  of  the  words  was  enchanted. 

“A  hoop-slcirt!”  Benny  and  Ellen  re- 
peated, in  chorus. 

Ellen  had  a thought.  “ Was  it  for  thy 
mother  thee  thought  of  it?”  she  sug- 
gested. 
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Caroline  turned  an  injured  face  to  her. 
“No  l It’s  former 

“ But  what  would  thee  do  with  it  ?” 

“Why,  wear  it,  of  course!” 

“ But  little  girls  don’t  wear  them.” 

“They  could!” 

“ Did  thee  ever  see  one  ?” 

But  Caroline  was  not  prepared  to 
waste  any  time  in  argument.  She  ran 
to  the  back  of  the  shop  where  the  skirt 
hung  whose  fate  she  had  been  watching 
so  anxiously  through  the  window.  It 
was  hers  now  by  every  right,  and  in  less 
than  a jiffy  she  had  managed  to  get  it 
down  from  its  peg  and  insert  her&elf  in 
its  meshes.  She  pulled  it  up  high  under 
her  arms.  Even  then  it  dropped  down 
and  touched  the  floor,  but  she  didn’t 
care.  There  she  stood,  a comical  little 
figure,  enjoying  all  the  expected  sensa- 
tions, and  more.  They  had  to  go  back 
there  to  her. 

She  was  so  funny,  if  only  the  case 
hadn’t  been  so  serious! 

“ Oh,  but  look  how  big  it  is !”  Benny 
.protested.  “ This  is  for  a grown  person.” 

“ Couldn’t  thee  get  me  one  in  chil- 
dren’s size?” 

Benny  shook  his  head.  His  gravity 
was  commendable,  but  his  eyes  twinkled. 
Ellen  was  not  amused.  After  her  first 
protest  she  stood  speechless,  aghast. 

Caroline  had  an  inspiration.  “ Hasn’t 
thee  got  any  for  dwarfs f” 

Benny  laughed  outright.  “No;  that’s 
the  very  smallest  one  I ever  had  in  the 
ahop.” 

“ Then  it  ’ll  have  to  be  this  one,” 
Caroline  decided. 

“ But  it’s  so  long!  Thee’d  be  lost  in  it.” 

“ Mother  can  run  a tuck  in  it.  She’s 
always  letting  my  skirts  down;  couldn’t 
she  let  this  one  up?” 

Benny  declared  it  to  be  out  of  the 
question. 

“ Then  I’ll  let  it  collapse  a little.” 
She  had  the  technical  phrases  ready. 

“ Suppose  thee  tries  walking  in  it,” 
he  suggested.  “ Thee’d  stumble  and  fall 
the  very  first  step.” 

Caroline  was  not  to  be  dismayed.  “ I 
don’t  care  whether  I walk  in  it  or  not. 
It  would  be  enough  if  I could  just  stand 
in  it,  so,  with  a white  skirt,  all  ruffles, 
that  made  a balloon  around  me.  One 
in  white  with  pink  bows,  and  one  in 
pink  with  white  bows.” 
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She  stood  already  in  the  ruffled  vision 
she  had  called  up,  a happy  little  smile 
on  her  face. 

But  Ellen  found  her  voice,  dispelling 
the  dream.  “ Caroline,”  she  urged,  “ if 
thee  took  it  home  I’m  sure  thy  mother 
wouldn’t  permit  thee  even  to  stand  in  it. 

If  she’s  like  me,  she  doesn’t  think  it 
right  to  wear  a hoop-skirt.  At  any  rate, 
she  wouldn’t  allow  thee  to  wear  it  for 
a long,  long  time,  not  until  thee  was 
old  enough  to  decide  such  matters  for 
thyself.  Hadn’t  thee  better  give  it  up 
and  choose  something  thee  can  put  right 
on  and  wear  now?” 

“ Then  I’ll  lay  it  by  and  look  at  it. 
Even  if  I couldn’t  wear  it  for  sixty  years, 
it  would  be  something  to  know  it  was 
right  there,  ready  to  put  on  the  instant 
I could.” 

It  was  Benny’s  turn.  “ But  thee’s  all 
for  style  now,  isn’t  thee?  In  sixty  years 
they  may  not  be  wearing  hoop-skirts. 
Then  what  would  thee  do  ?” 

“ Thee  means  they  may  be  gone  out 
of  fashion?” 

“Yes;  thee  might  look  fairly  out- 
landish in  one!” 

His  suggestion  only  aggravated  their 
meanness.  “ Then  thee  might  let  me 
wear  it  now!”  she  declared.  Caroline 
didn’t  often  cry,  but  there  was  an 
ominous  little  quiver  to  her  lip.  They 
had  taken  away  her  first  joy,  but  they 
couldn’t  rob  her  of  her  desire.  They 
might  convince  her  that  phe  couldn’t 
wear  it,  but  they  couldn’t  persuade  her 
that  9he  didn’t  want  it,  or  that  she 
couldn’t  have  it.  All  they  said  only 
served  to  convince  her  she  had  better 
hold  tight  to  the  one  she  had  in  her 
possession.  Every  argument  of  dissua- 
sion only  brought  her  back  more  firmly 
to  her  ultimatum.  “Anyhow,  I’ll  buy 
one  while  there’s  still  any  left  to  buy, 
and  I’ll  wear  it  when  I’m  grown  up,  if 
it  is  out  of  style.  If  it's  only  to  clean 
house  in,  Fll  wear  it!” 

At  Benny’s  suggestions  she  only  shook 
her  head.  To  Ellen  she  turned  reproach- 
ful eyes.  “ Thee  promised !”  was  all  she 
would  say.  She  stood,  a sorrowful  but 
determined  little  figure,  absurdly  clad  in 
the  encircling  meshes  of  white  hoops. 

Ellen  had  promised,  and  a promise 
couldn’t  be  broken,  especially  a promise 
to  a child.  But  this  one  couldn’t  be 
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kept.  Imagine  the  tale  of  her  buying 
Caroline  Spence  a hoop-skirt  spreading 
through  the  village!  And  what  would 
Sabina  say?  In  her  distress  she  didn't 
know  what  to  do,  but  Benny  was  more 
resourceful.  He  brought  out  his  choicest 
wares. 

“ What  would  thee  say  to  some  of  this 
blue  ribbon  for  a pair  of  bonnet-strings  ?" 
he  suggested. 

At  any  other  time  the  very  color  of 
the  ribbon,  or  its  dainty  lace  edge,  would 
have  been  enough  to  send  Caroline  into 
raptures.  And  only  yesterday  she  had 
complained  to  her  mother  of  her  old  ones. 
To-day  she  forgot  her  need. 

“How  would  thee  like  a dress-length 
of  this  new  print,  just  in  to-day?  Does 
thee  see  the  pretty  little  sprigs  that  go 
all  over  it?  I think  they  must  be  gilly- 
flowers. What  does  thee  think  ?" 

Caroline  wouldn't  even  speculate  as  to 
what  they  might  be.  It  might  have  been 
a roll  of  detestable  brown  holland  for 
all  the  interest  she  betrayed. 

Benny  thought  a minute,  then  he  held 
up  a pair  of  little  white  stockings  with 
stripes  and  clocks  of  red. 

“ Has  thee  anything  suitable  to  wear 
with  the  slippers  thy  mother  bought  thee 
the  other  day?  Did  thee  ever  see  any- 
thing like  these?  All  the  markings  are 
of  silk." 

Caroline  uttered  a little  sigh.  It  was 
a novel  role  for  her  to  be  refusing  new 
articles  of  apparel.  It  was  true  that 
to-day  all  other  desires  were  deadened 
by  the  force  of  that  one  supreme  desire, 
but  they  all  gave  a few  dying  kicks. 
Her  face  began  to  wear  the  look  of  a 
martyr.  She  looked  appealingly  for 
Ellen  to  put  her  out  of  her  misery.  But 
she  didn’t  yield. 

Now  Benny  could  make  a customer 
choose  a dotted  print  when  she  had  all 
her  mind  fixed  on  a stripe,  or  send  her 
off  contented  with  a merino  when  she 
fully  meant  to  buy  a delaine.  But  all 
his  powers  were  unavailing  to-day.  He 
couldn't  influence  Caroline  Spence  »in 
the  least.  Then  he  remembered  the 
desire  he  had  often  read  in  her  eyes  to 
roam  behind  the  counter. 

“ Thee  can  come  back  here  and  choose 
for  thyself,"  he  offered.  “ Thee  can  look 
into  every  box,  finger  everything,  and 
rummage  where  thee  will.  And  what- 
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ever  thee  finds  on  the  floor  in  the  way 
of  odds  and  ends  thee's  free  to  keep  into 
the  bargain." 

Caroline  wavered.  It  was  an  un- 
dreamed-of permission.  Everything  about 
Benny  Tucker's  shop  was  fascinating, 
from  its  stuffy,  drygoodsy  smell,  to 
the  mystical  place  on  the  counter  that 
Benny  could  touch  with  a length  of 
goods  and  then  hold  up  a yard  or  a frac- 
tion thereof;  and  if  there  were  to  be 
lots  of  yards,  she  loved  to  watch  the 
deftness  with  which  he  flapped  the  piece 
back  and  forth  till  the  soft  mound  of 
loosened  folds  had  piled  up  on  the  counter. 
And  then  came  the  entrancing  snip  of 
his  shears,  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
made  them  travel  across  a width  of  cloth. 
They  always  stopped  just  short  of  get- 
ting you! 

But  the  most  fascinating  part  of  all 
was  that  narrow,  forbidden  space  behind 
the  counter.  Free  to  wander  up  and 
down  it,  and  to  explore  those  enchanted 
regions  underneath,  what  treasures  she 
would  find  of  discarded  boxes,  of  scraps 
and  snippings  and  leavings,  of  gay  pict- 
ures from  new  bales  of  muslin,  of  paper 
coils  from  ribbon  bolts.  Benny  often 
handed  out  all  he  could  find,  but  it  was 
nothing  to  the  “ stacks " she  could  find 
if  she  hunted  for  herself.  She  lifted  her 
eyes  up  high  to  avoid  the  counter  and  all 
those  tempting  boxes  she  might  be  poking 
into. 

Suddenly  her  glance  stopped  short,  ar- 
rested, transfixed,  incredulous,  enraptured. 
Just  one  second  she  looked  in  breathless 
silence,  but  Ellen  and  Benny*  following 
her  glance,  knew  that  the  day  was  saved. 
She  dropped  her  hoop-skirt  like  the  shell 
of  a spent  desire. 

On  the  very  top  shelf  of  all,  loose  from 
its  box,  half  hidden  by  its  tissue-paper 
wrappings,  but  there,  surely  there,  was 
a little  green  silk  parasol.  There  was  no 
need  to  say  what  it  was  she  wanted.  An- 
other minute  and  she  held  it  in  her  hands. 

She  looked  at  it  shut,  lingering  loving- 
ly over  the  delicate  carving  of  the  ivory 
handle.  She  opened  it  gently  and  gazed 
up  reverently  at  the  white  silk  lining. 
She  lifted  her  hand  softly  and  stroked 
the  slender  white  ribs  and  spokes,  as 
though  to  make  sure  they  were  real.  All 
the  time  there  was  a little  catch  to  her 
breath,  as  though  she  was  afraid  it  would 
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melt  away,  or  go  floating  off  like  that 
parasol  she  had  kept  dreaming  of,  that 
was  never  there  when  she  woke. 

Far  more  beautiful  this  one  was  than 
any  that,  in  the  fairest  dream  of  a 
sunny  summer  day,  she  had  opened  and 
closed,  looked  up  to  proudly  as  she 
walked  beneath  it,  looked  down  at  fondly 
as  she  held  it  closed  before  her  in  the 
darkened  parlors,  where,  balanced  on  the 
slippery  edge  of  a hair-cloth  sofa,  she 
waited  while  her  mother  and  their  hostess 
chatted  in  soft  tones.  She  had  never,  in 
dream  or  real  life,  found  anything  that 
so  suddenly  and  so  completely  fulfilled 
all  desire  as  this  dainty  but  tangible 
contrivance  of  apple-green  silk  and  white 
ivory.  If  you  had  offered  her  the  whole 
contents  of  the  shop  at  that  moment 
she  couldn’t  have  taken  it.  That  one 


parasol  was  enough.  She  hadn’t  a 
thought  or  a sensation  to  spare  for  any- 
thing else.  She  gave  a long,  quivering 
sigh  of  content. 

“Will  thee  have  it  wrapped?”  Benny 
asked.  She  only  clutched  it  tighter. 
She  turned  to  Ellen  with  a sudden  pang 
of  fear. 

“ Thee  won’t  say  this  is  too  old  ?” 

“ Nay;  I think  it  must  have  been  made 
just  for  thee,  Caroline.  Thee’s  earned 
it  well.  It’s  thine !”  Ellen’s  serenity  was 
restored.  In  her  relief  she  was  almost 
as  radiant  as  Caroline. 

This  time  Caroline  Spence  needed  no 
admonition  to  be  silent.  For  once  in 
her  life  she  wanted  to  speak,  but  couldn’t 
Though  it  might  only  be  the  calm  before 
the  storm,  for  fully  thirty  seconds  she 
was  speechless  with  rapture  and  delight. 


Cradle  Song 

BY  LOUIS  V.  LEDOUX 

DROWSILY  come  the  sheep 

From  the  place  where  the  pastures  be, 

By  a dusty  lane 
To  the  fold  again, 

First  one,  and  then  two,  and  three: 

First  one,  then  two,  by  the  paths  of  sleep 
Drowsily  come  the  sheep. 

Drowsily  come  the  sheep 
And  the  shepherd  is  singing  low: 

After  eight  comes  nine 
In  the  endless  line, 

They  come,  and  then  in  they  go. 

First  eight,  then  nine,  by  the  paths  of  sleep 
Drowsily  come  the  sheep. 

Drowsily  come  the  sheep 
And  they  pass  through  the  sheepfold  door; 

After  one  comes  two, 

After  one  come3  two, 

Comes  two,  and  then  three  and  four. 

First  one,  then  two,  by  the  paths  of  sleep, 
Drowsily  come  the  sheep. 
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The  Beginning  Husband  and  the  Baby 

BY  E.  S.  MARTIN 


Undoubtedly  the  baby  makes 

a great  difference.  He  fills  up 
the  flat,  for  one  thing.  I foresee 
that  he  will  turn  us  out  of  it.  Neverthe- 
less he  is  valuable,  and  probably  worth 
his  space  even  in  New  York.  His  name 
is  Samuel  French.  Cordelia  named  him 
after  her  father.  She  is  extremely 
pleased  with  him.  So  is  Matilda  Finn, 
so  is  my  mother,  so  is  mother-in-law. 
Even  the  trained  assistant  to  nature  who 
was  here  to  welcome  him  seemed  very 
pleased  to  meet  Samuel,  and  both  his 
grandfathers  have  been  around  to  in- 
spect him,  and  have  approved  and  duly 
benefacted  him.  Neither  of  these  aged 
but  still  profitable  men  has  had  a grand- 
child before,  and  they  seem  to  like  it. 
As  for  me,  naturally  I am  like  to  burst 
with  the  pride  at  being  associated,  how- 
ever humbly,  with  an  achievement  so 
important.  Father-in-law  is  building  a 
new  room  on  to  his  summer  palace  in 
Connecticut,  with  a view,  I think,  to  the 
more  convenient  entertainment  of  his 
new  descendant,  and  I think  that  noth- 
ing but  consideration  for  my  fiscal  in- 
capacity withholds  him  from  building 
Cordelia  a country-house.  By  various 
expedients  I have  swelled  our  sixty  dol- 
lars a week  to  about  seventy,  which  is  a 
grateful  gain,  and  appreciable  in  spite 
of  the  demands  of  the  Post-office,  the 
public  transportation  companies,  the 
market-men,  and  the  other  agencies  of 
depletion,  so  corroding  to  the  fiscal  be- 
ing; but  even — let  me  see,  seven  times 
fifty-two  weeks — but  even  $3,640  is  not 
an  annual  income  that  seems  equal  to  the 
maintenance  of  two  residences.  I guess 
if  we  are  to  have  a suburban  home  it 
must  be  an  all-the-year-round  home  for 
the  present,  and  father-in-law’s  place  in 
Connecticut  is  not  just  the  right  place 
fof  that.  It  is  some  miles  from  the 
station,  and  involves  maintenance  of 
horse-power  of  some  sort,  and  of  course 
that  is  unspeakable  except  as  father-in- 


law  provides  it.  Our  lay  would  be  a villa 
about  the  length  of  a baseball-ground 
from  the  station,  or,  better  still,  some- 
thing five  cents  from  Wall  Street  by  tun- 
nel or  trolley,  and  you  catch  the  car  on 
the  next  corner. 

But  think  of  the  crowd  on  the  car! 

No,  I won’t  think  of  it.  It  is  the  com- 
mon lot  hereabouts,  and  I should  be  able 
to  stand  my  share  of  it,  which  I would 
not  get  in  full,  anyhow,  because,  being  a 
lawyer,  I can  leave  home  a little  later, 
and  leave  for  home  usually  a little  earlier 
or  later  than  the  great  body  of  the  workers 
for  a living. 

My  new  responsibility  has  brought  me 
a variety  of  new  appreciations.  As  a 
parent  I find  I have  new  sentiments 
about  parents,  and  increased  esteem  and 
regard  for  them  as  pillars  that  uphold 
life  and  direct  it.  Beyond  doubt,  they 
are  fine  for  upholding  grandchildren.  No 
doubt  there  would  be  considerably  more 
grandchildren  in  our  world  if  there  were 
more  grandparents  who  recognized  their 
responsibilities  and  made  provision,  as 
a matter  of  course,  to  meet  them.  But 
that  does  not  accord  with  the  lively  in- 
dividualism of  our  generation.  Not  only 
are  we  all  desirous  of  independent  life, 
but  our  parents  prefer  it  for  us.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  we  get  above  the  social 
plane  in  which  independent  life  for  man 
and  wife  can  be  maintained  for  twenty 
dollars  a week,  marriage  is  apt  to  come 
late.  There  are  immense  advantages 
about  that  social  plane  in  which  twenty 
dollars  a week  is  a complete  living,  and 
the  wife  is  cook  and  housemaid,  wife, 
mother,  and  nurse  all  in  one,  and  the 
State  provides  education,  and  the  doctor 
adjusts  his  charges  to  your  income,  and 
all  the  man  has  to  look  after  is  food, 
clothes,  shelter,  and  pocket-money!  I 
hope  the  people  who  are  born  with  a call 
on  that  phase  of  existence  appreciate 
their  luck.  To  rise  to  the  twenty-dollar- 
a-week  phase  must  be  full  of  satisfac- 
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tions,  but  to  drop  to  it  is  quite  another 
matter.  Whatever  starting-point  is  dealt 
out  to  us,  it  is  from  that  point  that  we 
have  to  go  on,  and,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  the  point  at  which  it  behooves  us 
to  arrive  is  measured  from  the  point  at 
which  we  start. 

Raising  babies  must  have  been  very 
much  simplified  by  the  invention  of  the 
kodak.  There  is  no  attitude,  expres- 
sion, sentiment,  costume,  or  absence 
of  costume  of  Samuel  that  this  handy 
little  instrument  has  not  perpetuated. 
And  inasmuch  as  Samuel  varies  and 
progresses  from  hour  to  hour,  acquiring 
personality,  weight,  and  accomplishments, 
changing  in  his  features  and  developing 
new  resemblances,  the  click  of  the  kodak 
is  almost  as  frequent  in  our  flat  as  the 
whir  of  the  sewing-machine.  When  in- 
fants had  to  run  to  the  photographer’s 
for  every  new  picture,  I don’t  see  how 
they  got  their  natural  rest.  You  know 
they  sleep  about  eighteen  hours  a day. 
One  would  think  that  with  all  that  som- 
nolence a baby  would  be  no  more  trouble 
than  a dormouse,*  but  Samuel  is  almost 
a complete  occupation.  As  an  example 
of  woman’s  work  he  qualifies  by  being 
never  done.  When  he  is  asleep  he  is 
about  to  waken,  and  when  he  is  awake 
he  is  about  to  sleep,  and  either  way  he 
is  either  taking  nourishment  or  about 
to  take  it,  or  taking  a bath,  or  changing 
his  clothes,  or  acquiring  ideas,  or  taking 
first  lessons  in  language.  Since  I have 
known  him  I sympathize  with  the  woman 
who  thought  it  just  as  easy  to  raise  six 
children  as  one,  because  one  took  up  all 
your  time,  and  six  couldn’t  do  more. 

I never  saw  Cordelia  so  much  amused 
with  anything,  and  I admit  to  being,  my- 
self, more  diverted  and  entertained  than 
I should  have  thought  possible.  I had 
a puppy  once  that  was  a delight,  $o  cheer- 
ful, so  prodigal  of  affectionate  welcomes, 
and  so  incessant  in  his  activities.  Mother 
has  got  him  now.  She  appropriated  him 
— or  he  her — and  kept  him,  she  said,  to 
remind  her  of  me.  But  Samuel  beats 
the  puppy.  He  does  not  get  around  hs 
briskly  yet  as  the  puppy  did,  but  he  has 
the  same  delight  in  very  simple  toys,  and 
a similar  liveliness  of  mind,  and  a like 
capacity  to  be  pleased.  He  is  quite  a 
lot  like  that  puppy  as  he  was  when  I 
first  got  him. 


I didn’t  need  anything  to  increase 
my'  interest  in  getting  home  at  night. 
Cordelia  attended  to  that.  But  Samuel 
has  increased  it.  He  is  awake  when  I 
get  home,  and,  though  he  is  usually  get- 
ting ready  to  go  to  bed,  he  always  ex- 
presses a flattering  satisfaction  at  meet- 
ing me  again,  and  has  interesting  details 
of  progress  to  report,  and  smiles,  and  puts 
out  arms,  and  makes  inarticulate  noises, 
and  sits  in  my  lap,  and  makes  an  in- 
ventory of  my  accessible  properties. 

And,  of  course,  there  is  a great  deal 
to  be  told  about  him,  including  the  day’s 
report  of  what  has  been  said  of  him  by 
admiring  friends,  and  of  the  visits  he 
has  made  and  received,  and,  now  and 
then,  statistics  of  his  weight  and  progress 
in  intelligence  and  activity.  I think 
Cordelia  talks  to  Matilda  Finn  and  her 
various  visitors  about  him  all  day,  and 
then  to  me  about  him  most  of  the  even- 
ing. It  is  surprising  that  so  small  a 
carcass  should  afford  so  much  discourse. 

We  have  entered  him  at  a suitable 
school,  which  is  perhaps  another  token 
of  the  incompleteness  of  my  emancipa- 
tion. You  know  that  for  some  years 
past  some  of  the  boarding-schools  have 
been  so  highly  esteemed,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  by  unemancipated  parents 
that  they  have  coveted  the  privilege  of 
having  their  sons  go  to  them,  and,  to 
insure  getting  it,  have  entered  their  boys’ 
names  at  those  schools  as  soon  as  they 
were  born.  So  I entered  Samuel  at  the 
school  where  I went  myself.  If  that 
implied  incompleteness  of  emancipation 
in  me,  I don’t  care.  Samuel  must  have 
his  chance.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  be 
emancipated.  Emancipation  is  a personal 
affair,  like  conversion,  and  no  one  ought 
to  try  to  force  his  emancipation  on  any 
one  else,  least  of  all  a parent  on  a child. 
Samuel  may  prefer  the  old  order,  and  by 
the  time  he  grows  up  we  may  have  the 
wherewithal  to  enable  him  to  experiment 
with  it  if  there  is  any  of  it  left.  I don’t 
know  that  there  yvill  be,  and,  to  be  sure, 
when  did  life  offer  a bigger  or  more  un- 
certain speculation  than  this  that  Samuel 
yawns  and  gapes  in  the  face  of?  Per- 
haps I ought  not  to  call  it  uncertain, 
except  as  to  times  and  means  and  details, 
but  that’s  enough;  and  as  to  those  the 
uncertainty  is  ample.  The  great  task 
that  is  doing  now  seems  to  be  the  im- 
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provement  of  the  common  lot.  No  doubt 
that  is  always  going  on  when  civilization 
is  in  its  forward  moods,  but  nowadays 
there  is  uncommon  urgency  about  it,  and 
remarkable  command  and  handling  of 
the  progressive  forces,  and  apparent  en- 
feeblement  of  the  powers  of  resistance. 
It  is  very  attractive,  very  hopeful,  but 
I suppose  no  thoughtful  person  denies 
that  it  is  possible  to  improve  the  common 
lot  so  much  and  so  fast  as  to  force 
society  into  the  hands  of  a receiver.  That 
is  one  possibility  that  little  Samuel  is 
up  against,  and  for  that  matter  so  are 
his  parents;  for  the  receivership  may 
come,  and  reorganization  after  it,  before 
Samuel  is  old  enough  to  sit  into  the  game. 

My!  my!  what  will  you  see,  little  son? 
All  the  women  voting,  all  the  trades- 
unions  joined  under  a single  head,  armies 
abolished,  the  immediate  will  of  ma- 
jorities the  supreme  and  only  law,  de- 
tachable marriage,  detachable  judges,  de- 
tachable constitutions? 

You  may,  you  may;  and  so  may  your 
parents,  for  that  matter,  and  are  as  likely 
to,  perhaps,  as  you  are.  But  stay  with  us, 
none  the  less.  There  seems  always  to  be 
good  sport  in  this  world  for  good  sports — 
no  matter  what  may  be  going  on.  Folks 
lived,  and  liked  to  live,  hereabouts  when 
the  men  walked  between  plow-handles 
with  a rifle  across  their  shoulders,  and 
they  can  stand  considerable  variations  in 
public  habits  without  losing  the  appetite 
for  life.  An  unchanging  order  is  bound 
to  grow  tiresome,  always  did,  always  will ; 
though  outside  of  China  it  is  hard  to 
find  one,  and  even  there  the  old  order 
is  moving  now.  We  must  try  to  make 
a good  sport  of  Samuel;  one  who  will  be 
interested  in  life  no  matter  what,  and, 
when  new  rules  are  making,  have  a say 
about  them. 

I don’t  see  why  I hang  back  so  about 
votes  for  women.  At  times  I think  I am 
not  opposed.  I think  I don’t  care.  But 
I read  all  the  opposed  discourse  that  has 
any  sense  in  it  with  sympathy,  and  all 
the  pro  discourse  in  a critical  spirit,  re- 
joicing when  it  seems  to  me  unsound. 
It  is  true  enough  that  there  is  no  com- 
pelling reason  why  I should  want  votes 
for  women.  My  proprietors  don’t  want 
them.  Mother  sniffs  at  them.  Cordelia 
is  observant,  with  very  much  such  an 
instinctive  leaning  toward  the  antis  as 


1 have.  Why  should  I excite  myself 
about  “ equal  suffrage  ” when  my  ladies 
like  things  better  as  they  are?  Aren’t 
mother  and  Cordelia  representative  wom- 
en? A great  deal  more  so,  I think,  than 
most  of  the  suffragists.  The  mass  of 
women  hereabouts  don’t  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned about  voting.  The  suffragists  in 
agitating  to  make  them  concerned  seem 
to  be  trying  to  create  an  artificial  want. 
They  go  about  to  persuade  women  that 
they  are  oppressed,  and  are  rated  po- 
litically with  insane  persons,  criminals, 
and  aliens. 

Now,  what  is  all  that?  Is  it  progress, 
or  is  it  mischief?  Is  it  based  on  a mis- 
taken conception  of  women’s  job,  or  is  it 
a natural  detail  of  the  redistribution  of 
powers  and  privileges  that  appears  to  be 
going  on?  Am  I opposed  because  I am 
a pig  and  a stand-patter  and  an  old 
fogy?  Are  votes  worth  so  much  fuss, 
anyhow,  and  is  it  going  to  make  any  vital 
difference  whether  American  women  have 
them  or  not  ? 

I don’t  know  that  it  is.  The  women 
and  the  men  are  so  inextricably  bound  to- 
gether that  it  is  inconceivable  that  with 
woman  suffrage  the  vote  should  divide 
in  proportions  materially  different  from 
what  happens  now.  But  that’s  not  a 
reason  for  letting  suffrage  come.  I do 
think  that  at  present  men  and  women 
do  not  long  work  together  on  the  same 
level  at  the  same  tasks.  Where  women 
come  in  they  either  work  under  the  di- 
rection of  men,  or  the  men  go  out.  The 
departments  of  life  in  which  they  rule — 
and  there  are  plenty  of  them — are  those 
in  which  men  do  not  compete.  I don’t 
think  they  can  compete  with  men  as 
voters  or  as  organizers  and  directors  of 
political  government.  If  the  suffragists 
get  their  votes  for  women,  they  will  get 
an  enlarged  electorate  controlled  by  men, 
as  now.  And  why  should  it  be  expected 
that  the  controlling  men  in  that  case  will 
be  better  than  they  are  now?  Are  the 
mass  of  women  wiser,  more  honest,  and 
better  judges  of  men  than  the  mass  of 
men  ? I don’t  think  so.  I think  men 
and  women  are  just  mates.  There  seems 
to  be  a woman  to  match  every  man,  but 
different  from  him,  and  a man  to  match 
almost  every  woman.  It  is  not  sensible 
to  compare  a superior  woman  with  an 
ordinary  or  inferior  man,  and  point  o\it. 
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that  8he  is  fitter  to  vote  than  he  is.  Of 
course  she  is,  but  that  does  not  touch  the 
real  question,  which  is  whether  govern- 
ment will  be  better  conducted  with  votes 
for  all  women  than  it  is  now. 

Those  agitators  talk  about  the  “ in- 
justice ” of  depriving  women  of  the  ballot. 
They  might  as  well  talk  of  the  injustice 
of  the  refusal  of  water  to  run  up-hill. 
There’s  no  injustice  about  it.  It  is 
nature.  If  it  can  be  bettered,  all  right. 
Water  will  run  up-hill  if  there  is  enough 
pressure  behind  it.  But  if  injustice  has 
been  done  woman  about  her  vote,  it  was 
done  when  she  was  bora  female  and  not 
male,  and  the  appeal  from  that  lies  to 
the  higher  court. 

Was  there  any  done?  Take  it  by  and 
large,  is  it  a misfortune  to  be  bom  a girl 
and  not  a boy  ? That  may  happen  to  any 
of  us  any  time  we  happen  to  be  bora. 
It's  a toss-up.  It’s  not  the  slightest 
credit  to  us  to  be  bom  male,  and  certain- 
ly it  should  not  be  the  slightest  discredit 
to  us  to  be  bora  female;  but  according 
as  we  are  bora  male  or  female  we  are 
bom  to  different  duties.  If  political 
government  is  one  of  the  male  duties, 
civilization  will  not  get  ahead  by  having 
men  loosen  their  hold  on  it.  For  my  part 
I suppose  that  down  in  the  intricacies 
of  my  composition  I have  an  instinctive 
conviction,  or  hunch,  that  political  gov- 
ernment is  a male  attribute,  and  that  out 
of  that  comes  my  objection  to  abdicate, 
or  even  dilute,  my  share  of  it.  In- 
stinctive convictions  have  great  weight 
in  these  matters,  though  the  surface  argu- 
ments they  put  out  may  be  inadequate  or 
mistaken,  as  the  anti-suffrage  arguments 
are  so  apt  to  be.  The  suffragist  ex- 
. pounders  demolish  them,  and  think  that 
they  have  accomplished  something;  but, 
alas!  the  demolition  of  puerile  arguments 
leaves  the  question  just  where  it  was,  with 
the  pith  of  it  still  untouched.  Still  I 
think  the  agitation  does  good,  bothering 
people  like  me,  and  making  us  think; 
asking  us.  What  does  belong  to  women, 
then,  if  not  votes?  How  else  are  yon 
going  to  give  them  equal  life?  What 
does  justice  demand  for  them  if  not  the 
suffrage  ? 

If  the  males  since  the  beginning  of 
time  have  overestimated  their  importance 
and  erred  in  regarding  themselves  as 
specialists  in  government,  then  it  is  only 


a matter  of  time  when  we  shall  be  dis- 
abused of  that  error  and  shaken  down 
into  our  rightful  places.  But  if  gov- 
ernment— meaning  political  government 
rather  than  domestic — really  prospers  bet- 
ter in  the  long  run  in  the  hands  of  males, 
in  their  hands  it  is  likely  to  stay — the 
substance  of  it  certainly,  however  that 
shadow  we  call  a vote  may  flutter  off, 
and  wherever  it  may  alight. 

Nothing  happens  without  a cause.  If 
the  men  are  # to  be  abased,  doubtless  it 
will  be  for  their  abundant  sins.  If  they 
will  not  work  as  men  should,  they  will 
lose  their  jobs.  If  they  will  uot  govern 
as  men  should,  they  will  be  governed. 
History  is  a record  of  the  strong  races 
subduing  the  weak,  and  the  wise  the 
foolish,  to  the  end  that  strength  and 
wisdom  should  prevail  in  human  affairs. 
In  these  days  of  Monroe  doctrines  and 
alliances  and  arbitration  treaties  those 
harsh  processes  seem  to  have  been  super- 
seded. Is  this  invasion  by  women  of  the 
provinces  of  men  a new  expedient  of 
Nature  to  preserve  the  competition  that 
i9  essential  to  human  progress  ? 

We  cannot  beat  Nature.  She  is  ob- 
durate, resourceful,  impossible  to  fool, 
with  a trick  to  meet  every  trick  that  is 
offered  her.  She  seems  determined  that 
man  shall  come  to  something,  and  plays 
man  against  man  to  make  him  better 
himself,  and  is  probably  equal,  if  occa- 
sion demands  it,  to  play  one  half  of  him 
against  the  other.  For  of  course  that  is 
what  woman  is — the  other  half  of  man. 
There  cannot  be  a real  competition  be- 
tween the  two  halves,  for  they  are  in- 
separably joined  and  have  to  pull  each 
other  along.  But  for  all  that,  they  are 
distinct  individuals,  and  one  in  a given 
period  may  make  faster  progress  than 
the  other,  with  a good  deal  of  disturbance 
of  relations  and  equities  and  ideas. 
What  man  gets,  woman  gets;  what  wom- 
an gets,  man  gets.  When  woman  gets 
education,  liberty,  opportunity,  protec- 
tion, the  whole  race  gets  those  benefits. 

Then  shall  we  say  that  when  woman 
gets  the  vote  the  race  is  that  much 
ahead?  It  may  be,  but  to  me  it  has  not 
been  so  revealed  up  to  these  presents.  Who 
gave  man  strength  gave  him  dominion. 
If  he  loses  dominion  it  will  be  because  he 
has  either  misused  his  strength  or  lost  it. 

Samuel  has  not  lost  his.  He  is  truly 
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a great  power.  As  I have  said,  he  is 
almost  a complete  occupation  for  his 
mother,  and  a profitable,  satisfying  oc- 
cupation, too.  I confess  to  fears  in 
time  past  that  girls  of  Cordelia’s  sort  did 
not  have  enough  to  do  to  bring  them 
their  proper  growth  and  keep  them 
happy.  If  they  didn’t  go  to  college  and 
didn’t  marry  as  soon  as  they  got  out  of 
school,  they  seemed  to  drift  into  a lot 
of  occupations  that  looked  rather  futile, 
and  like  a mere  provision  for  killing 
time.  They  played  around,  they  visited, 
they  dabbled  in  anything  that  came 
handy — dances,  charities,  house-parties, 
art,  music,  extra  improvements  for  the 
mind — anything  that  could  be  cast  into 
a void  of  time  which  should  have  ached, 
and  doubtless  did.  It  used  to  make  me 
sorry  for  the  girls  because  it  seemed  so 
hard  for  them  to  buckle  down  to  any- 
thing remunerative  and  continuous  and 
really  get  ahead  in  it.  If  they  did  that, 
they  forfeited  too  many  opportunities  of 
the  leisure  class,  to  which  it  seems  to  be 
intended  that  the  daughters  of  the  well- 
to-do,  from  nineteen  to  about  twenty- 
three,  shall  belong.  If  they  went  to 
college,  that  solved  the  problem  for  those 
years,  but  it  came  back  at  them  as  soon 
as  they  came  out.  If  they  were  satis- 
fied with  their  indefinite  employments  it 
was  bad,  and  if  they  were  not  it  was 
also  bad.  So  I used  to  feel  sorry  for 
the  girls  because  their  job  looked  to  me 
so  vague,  and  their  employments  so  frag- 
mentary and  unpromising. 

I dare  say  I was  wrong,  and  that  the 
girls  were  working  more  hours  at  their 
proper  vocation  than  I had  the  wit  to 
recognize.  I see  it  more  clearly  now; 
that  there  are  fruits  that  ripen  best  in 
the  sun,  and  should  not  be  hurried  in 
the  process;  that  Cordelia  did  not  really 
waste  those  years  in  which  she  waited 
for  me  to  get  started  as  a wage-earner, 
but  learned  in  them  a kind  of  patience 
and  useful  domestication,  besides  other 
accomplishments  that  make  her  better 
to  live  with  now. 

Major  Brace  has  paid  us  the  compli- 
ment to  look  in  and  inspect  Samuel.  He 
expressed  himself  as  pleased  with  him, 
and  was  very  gratifying  in  the  warmth 
of  his  congratulations  to  Cordelia  and 
me.  Speaking  as  a father  of  almost 
complete  experience,  he  told  me  of  the 


special  enthusiasm  he  felt  for  a child 
that  had  never  run  up  a dentist’s  bilL 
Samuel  hasn’t.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
about  him  as  yet  that  would  interest  a 
dentist;  but  Cordelia,  whose  forefinger 
is  a good  deal  in  his  mouth,  says  there 
may  be  any  minute. 

I must  ask  mother  if  that  is  so.  No 
doubt  Cordelia’s  enthusiasm  is  liable  to 
mislead  her. 

I believe  Cordelia  dislikes  to  spend 
money.  I find  her  perpetually  weighing 
something  that  might  be  had  against  its 
price,  and  deciding  not  to  have  it.  Un- 
less the  purchasable  object  is  indis- 
pensable or  very  positively  desirable — 
like  a kodak  to  snap  at  Samuel — the 
money  looks  better  to  her.  That’s  re- 
markable, isn’t  it  ? People  differ  in 
temperament  as  well  as  in  training  about 
that,  inheriting  tighter  or  looser  fists,  I 
suppose,  according  to  the  forebear  they 
individually  trace  back  to.  To  me,  now, 
things  that  I want  always  look  better 
than  what  money  I have.  It  makes  me 
unhappy  to  spend  much  more  than  I 
have,  but  I enjoy  very  much  spending 
what  I have  got.  I never  have  any 
money  ahead,  unless  you  can  see  savings 
in  life-insurance,  to  which  I make  some 
inadequate  pretense.  Maybe  that  is  a 
defect  in  my  character,  though  accumula- 
tion on  seventy  dollars  a week  has  its 
reluctances  when  you  have  a wife  and 
baby  and  a cook  and  flat  and  all  that. 
Still,  if  I had  no  elders  to  fall  back  on 
I’d  have  to  pinch  some  salvage  out  of 
every  dollar. 

But  Cordelia  is  naturally  more  re- 
tentive than  I am.  It  is  remarkable  how 
little  she  cares,  relatively,  for  things. 
She  has  a good  many  things,  and  has 
always  been  used  to  them.  She  likes 
them,  but  with  an  interest  that  is  alto- 
gether secondary,  preferring  power,  in- 
dependence, and  tranquillity  of  mind  to 
objects  of  convenience  or  embellishment, 
and  to  almost  everything  else  except 
health  and  an  easy  conscience.  She  has 
a private  fortune — I don’t  know  that  I 
have  mentioned  that  — not  large,  but 
yielding  sufficient  income  to  buy  her 
clothes.  All  girls  ought  to  have  private 
fortunes.  Small  ones  will  do:  do  better, 
perhaps,  than  larger  ones,  for  I don’t 
suppose  it  is  quite  ideal  to  be  swamped 
by  your  wife’s  money.  Cordelia  gets  a 
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great  deal  of  comfort  out  of  hers,  but  I 
see  her  basis  of  expenditure  is  different 
from  mine.  Mine  is  adjusted  to  what  I 
have ; hers  to  what,  on  due  reflection,  she 
would  rather  have  than  money.  On  that 
basis  she  spends  not  only  her  own  money, 
but  mine.  I dare  say  she  will  be  a rich 
woman  some  day,  and,  I hope,  still  mar- 
ried to  me ; so  there  is  a chance  that,  with 
other  good  luck,  I may  gather  some  sur- 
plus too.  I believe  she  dislikes  to  shop; 
indeed  I have  beard  her  say  so.  There 
is  a streak  of  Scotch  in  the  Frenches, 
and  I dare  say  it  happened  her  way. 
My!  my!  What  luck!  When  you  think 
of  the  women — and  men  too,  but  espe- 
cially women — whose  highest  happiness 
is  to  buy  things  and  lug  them  home,  it 
seems  a marvelous  dispensation  that  I 
should  have  acquired  a companion  of  so 
opposite  a sort.  To  be  sure,  no  girl  that 
was  infatuated  with  the  joys  of  pur- 
chase would  have  thought  twice  of  me; 
and  yet,  who  can  tell,  for  I suppose 
there  are  girls  who  have  neither  self- 
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restraint  nor  self-denial  about  anything, 
and  are  liable  to  think  they  must  have 
something  that  really  would  not  suit 
them  at  all  ? I have  always  thought 
that  Rosamond  Vincy  in  Middlemarch 
was  the  most  fatal  character  in  litera- 
ture. What  must  it  be  to  be  money- 
grubber  for  a woman  like  that,  with  an 
expensive  appreciation  of  the  material 
side  of  life  and  no  conception  of  the 
rest  of  it!  Stars  above!  how  much  bet- 
ter it  is  to  be  lucky  than  wise,  especially 
in  youth,  when,  as  Major  Brace  assures 
me,  none  of  us  know  anything.  There 
was  Solomon,  who  wrote  the  Proverbs, 
and  Ben  Franklin,  who  wrote  Poor 
Richard;  both  able  to  make  shrewd  dis- 
course by  the  ream,  and  neither  of  them 
fortunate  on  the  domestic  side.  Prob- 
ably it  does  not  accord  with  the  economy 
of  nature  that  wise  men  should  have 
wise  wives;  certainly  if  there  is  a scheme 
of  things  that  is  worthy  of  respect,  it 
would  not  have  fitted  into  it  for  me  to 
have  a foolish  one. 


The  Friend 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

THROUGH  the  dark  wood 
There  came  to  me  a friend. 
Bringing  in  his  cold  hand 
Two  words — “ The  End.” 

His  face  was  fair 
As  fading  autumn  flowers. 

And  the  lost  joy 

Of  unforgotten  hours. 

His  voice  was  sweet 
As  rain  upon  a grave; 

“ Be  brave,”  he  smiled, 

And  said  again — “be  brave.” 
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The  Miracle 

BY  ROBERT  HERRICK 


“TT’S  the  Second  National!  Mr. 

I Stearns  wishes  to  speak  with  you,” 

A said  the  stenographer,  in  a low  tone, 
pushing  the  instrument  across  the  desk 
toward  her  employer. 

As  Langdon  took  the  receiver  from  her 
hand  he  glanced  sharply  at  the  woman; 
his  eyes  continued  to  study  her  face  while 
he  talked  with  the  official  of  the  bank. 

“Yes,  Langdon!  . . . No,  not  to-day. 
. . . I’ll  call  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing— I said  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing!” His  usual  low,  controlled  tele- 
phone voice  rose  irritably  at  the  last 
words,  and  he  clanged  the  receiver  on 
the  instrument  bruskly. 

“ We’ll  finish  that  letter  now,  Miss 
Condon,”  he  said,  and  as  he  dictated  the 
conventional  business  terms  he  was  think- 
ing: “Does  she  suspect?  Of  course  she 
must ! How  much  does  she  know  ?” 

The  stenographer  had  been  too  close  to 
him  the  past  year,  especially  these  last 
six  months  of  desperate  struggle  when 
he  was  fighting  ruin,  not  to  have  a pretty 
clear  idea  of  the  condition  in  which 
Langdon  & Son  was  at  this  moment.  She 
was  too  intelligent,  too  well-trained,  not 
to  know  the  full  meaning  of  letters,  tele- 
grams, telephone  calls — like  this  one  from 
the  president  of  the  Second  National. 

“ Is  that  all,  Mr.  Langdon?” 

The  stenographer’s  gentle  voice  inter- 
rupted his  musing. 

“ Yes.” 

The  drab,  silent  little  creature  rose, 
gathered  her  papers,  and  moved  softly 
toward  the  door  of  the  outer  office.  Be- 
fore she  had  reached  it  Langdon’s  voice 
rang  out  sharply : 

“ Miss  Condon ! Come  here,  please !” 

She  came  noiselessly  back  to  the  desk 
and  stood  looking  at  him,  waiting  orders. 
In  her  clear,  gentle  eyes  he  could  read 
that  she  knew  all,  and,  more,  that  she 
was  sorry,  sorry  for  him , and  would  like 
to  speak  if  she  had  dared. 

“ Never  mind,  Miss  Condon,”  he  said. 


gently.  “ You  needn’t  stop  to-night  for 
those  letters — they  can  wait.  I shall  be 
down  early  to-morrow — early !”  he  re- 
peated. 

“I’ll  be  here,  Mr.  Langdon,”  and  as 
she  reached  the  door  she  murmured  soft- 
ly, “ Good-night,  Mr.  Langdon.” 

She  was  a good  sort,  the  drab  little 
stenographer,  and  her  loyalty  was  strange- 
ly comforting  to  him. 

Then  he  drew  toward  him  a sheet  of 
paper  with  long  lists  of  figures,  inter- 
minable lists  of  figures  wherein  for 
months  he  had  tried  to  find  some  loop- 
hole of  escape.  The  conviction  had 
grown  upon  him  that  in  them  lay  no  solu- 
tion. For  at  least  six  months  he  had 
known  his  doom,  had  seen  how  inevitable 
it  was,  with  all  the  relentless  logic  of 
the  experienced,  clear-sighted  man  of 
affairs;  nevertheless  he  had  fought  for 
a desperate  chance  — the  bit  of  luck 
that  never  comes  — fought  for  time. 
“ They’ll  know  when  it  happens,”  he 
would  mutter,  “ that  I did  the  impossible 
to  keep  afloat  this  long.” 

A clerk  came  from  the  outer  office  and 
laid  on  the  desk  the  last  letters  and  a 
telegram.  He  found  his  employer  hud- 
dled over  the  list  of  figures.  Langdon 
nodded,  but  did  not  reach  for  the  tele- 
gram. It  made  him  sick  to  open  tele- 
grams these  days.  Once  he  had  got  to  the 
office  even  before  his  clerks  to  look  over 
his  mail,  always  buoyant  and  expectant 
of  the  turn  in  the  tide  to  come  that  day. 
Something  must  happen,  some  help  must 
come  on  the  wings  of  mail  or  telegraph. 
And  at  first  these  had  been  reasonable 
hopes  and  expectations — delayed  remit- 
tances, new  business,  and  so  on;  instead 
of  these  he  had  found,  morning  after 
morning,  disappointments,  unlooked-for 
disasters,  failures,  protested  drafts.  Yet, 
like  a boy,  he  had  looked  to  the  next  mail 
to  straighten  matters  out,  then  the  next. 
Latterly,  when  the  inevitable  was  too 
clear  for  such  delusions,  he  had  looked 
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for  the  desperate,  the  fantastic.  Once, 
years  ago,  he  had  bought  a mine,  and 
nothing  had  come  of  it;  but  possibly  now, 
in  his  need  ? Then  there  was  his  mother’s 
brother,  un  adventurous  person,  who  had 
last  been  heard  of  in  Argentine — he  might 
suddenly  come  to  life,  having  made  good. 
An  uncle  with  half  a million  dollars  of 
spare  cash  in  his  pockets  1 To  such  story- 
book chances  he  had  been  reduced  for  hope. 

But  now  he  hoped  no  more. 

Huddled  up  over  his  figures  in  the 
growing  gloom  of  the  evening,  he  stared 
unseeingly  before  him,  and  muttered,  like 
a groan,  the  words  that  had  been  ringing 
dully  in  his  brain  for  days: 

" Only  a miracle  can  save  me  now !” 

At  last  he  had  come  to  that  state  of 
numbness  which  finality  brings:  he  had 
little  more  to  do  with  the  matter.  So  he 
reached  for  the  telegram  and  opened  it. 
An  out-of-town  bank  to  which  he  had 
turned  in  his  extremity  refused  to  extend 
the  firm’s  paper;  he  had  known  that  they 
would  refuse.  And  yet  once,  not  many 
months  ago,  they  were  eager  to  have  it. 
He  tossed  the  telegram  into  the  basket 
with  the  lists  of  figures  and  rose  from 
his  desk.  The  spring  twilight  had  al- 
ready fallen  upon  the  great  city,  and  as 
he  stared  out  into  the  misty,  twinkling 
space  below  he  realized  curiously  that  he 
was  looking  at  the  familiar  battle-ground 
somewhat  as  a stranger.  That  was  what 
defeat  meant. 

He  did  not  rouse  from  hi9  torpor  until 
an  hour  and  a half  later,  when  he  was 
rushing  through  the  April  night  to  his 
country-place.  The  cool,  damp  air  and 
the  chirp  of  the  frogs  stole  soothingly 
over  his  tired  mind.  It  was  always  a 
relief  to  escape  from  the  caldron  of 
bricks  and  mortar  where  he  labored  into 
this  silence,  and  so  he  had  induced  his 
wife  to  make  a long  season  in  the  coun- 
try. Soon  it  would  be  a luxury  they 
could  not  afford.  As  the  car  turned  into 
his  place  he  saw  that  the  house  was 
brilliantly  lighted,  up  stairs  and  down, 
and  then  he  remembered  that  there  were 
to  be  people  for  dinner. 

His  wife  was  waiting  in  the  hall. 

"Joe!”  she  exclaimed,  with  natural 
annoyance.  " You’re  dreadfully  late,  and 
I telephoned  Miss  Condon  specially  to  see 
that  you  got  out  in  time.  Hurry  into 
your  things — we’re  half  starved!” 
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When  he  reappeared  properly  garbed, 
he  found  the  guests  lolling  in  the  library, 
impatient  for  dinner  to  begin. 

As  they  sat  down,  Garvice,  a man  of 
secure  fortune  and  an  idler,  leaned  for- 
ward. 

"Business  looking  up,  Joe?” 

Langdon  suddenly  hated  the  man.  He 
suspected  that  Garvice  had  heard  some 
gossip  going  about  in  the  city. 

" About  the  same,”  he  managed  to  re- 
ply, indifferently. 

" Oh,  we  don’t  want  to  hear  you  men 
talk  business,”  the  woman  next  him  ex- 
claimed, smartly.  " We  all  know  what 
that  means  these  days.  Whenever  Ned 
is  peevish,  he  puts  it  all  down  to  the 
panic.  Did  you  know  that  the  Harrison 
Clarkes  have  bought  beyond  the  Rem- 
icks?” 

So  the  dinner  rattled  off  as  such  din- 
ners do.  Langdon  said  little.  His  wife 
looked  over  at  him  once  meaningly  to 
remind  him  of  his  duties.  But  he  was 
oblivious.  " It  will  mean  a lot  to  her, 
poor  girl!”  he  thought,  and  his  brain  re- 
peated the  refrain,  " And  only  a miracle 
can  save  her — us,  now.” 

The  party  broke  up  much  earlier  than 
usual,  as  if  every  one  felt  the  apathy 
of  the  host.  When  they  had  all  gone, 
Langdon  sank  into  a chair  and  stared 
at  a picture  that  was  revealed  in  the 
electric  light.  It  was  a large  photograph 
of  the  GioVgione  Madonna  at  Castel- 
franco.  Mildred  and  he  had  been  in  the 
little  Italian  hill  town  on  their  wedding 
trip  and  had  liked  the  picture.  He  could 
see  it  now  glowing  with  soft  color  in  the 
cool,  empty  church,  as  it  had  that  day 
so  many  years  ago.  . . . He  must  tell 
Mildred  to-night  what  was  to  happen. 

"You  know,  Joe,  I don’t  think  it  was 
very  nice  of  you  to  spoil  my  partv  like 
that!” 

His  wife  was  standing  between  him 
and  the  picture,  looking  down  at  him 
accusingly,  while  she  played  with  her 
long  chain. 

" Sitting  there  like  a ghost  and  never 
saying  a word  to  any  one  all  through 
dinner!  How  could  you  do  it?” 

She  was  usually  tolerant  of  his  moods, 
but  to-night  she  was  evidently  much  an- 
noyed. 

" Milly,”  he  began,  and  he  noticed  how 
queer  his  voice  sounded.  " I — have  some 
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thing  very  important  to  say  to  you — 
about  business.” 

“Business!  It's  always  business — I 
think  a man  should  use  self-control  and 
not  bring  his  business  home  with  him. 
Yes,  Ido!” 

He  looked  past  the  pretty  living  creat- 
ure, standing  above  him  in  the  lamp- 
light, to  the  picture  of  the  radiant  Ma- 
donna on  the  wall  who  held  out  her  hapds 
in  benediction.  Through  his  head  shot 
that  phrase,  “ Only  a miracle  can  save 
us  now!” 

“ Don’t  you  think  so,  Joe?”  his  wife 
insisted,  not  unkindly.  u You  might  for- 
get your  business  for  a few  hours  and  be 
nice  to  my  friends.” 

“ Listen,  Mildred!”  He  pulled  himself 
together  for  his  effort.  “ I am  in  a very 
bad  way.” 

“ What  do  you  mean?”  she  demanded, 
sharply. 

“ The  business  — bankruptcy  — every- 
thing gone,”  he  stammered. 

“ Is  it  as  bad  as  all  that?”  she  asked. 

And  he  realized  from  her  cool  tone  that 
she  did  not  yet  understand,  could  not  un- 
derstand, what  his  failure  meant.  Noth- 
ing in  her  experience  hitherto,  either  with 
her  easy-going  father  or  with  him,  had 
fitted  her  to  comprehend  disaster.  Prob- 
ably she  was  thinking  vaguely  that  they 
might  have  to  let  the  place  and  take  a 
summer  in  Europe,  or  cut  out  the  second 
man  and  the  second  motor.  For  the  mo- 
ment he  gave  up  the  effort  to  make  her 
understand. 

As  he  sat  there  looking  at  the  picture 
on  the  wall,  a scene  rose  before  his  eyes 
such  as  he  had  often  witnessed  in  Italy — 
a wretched  peasant  figure  kneeling  at  a 
shrine,  either  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  the 
broad  road  or  in  some  dim  chapel  of  a 
church.  Again  and  again  he  had  come 
upon  these  pitiful,  squalid  figures  on  their 
knees,  mumbling  their  petitions  to  saint 
or  Virgin.  Then  contempt  had  been 
mingled  with  pity  at  the  sight.  Now  he 
understood.  In  their  misery  they  east 
themselves  down  to  pray,  knowing  that 
only  a miracle  eon  Id  save  them  from  their 
fate,  the  intolerable  distress  of  their  lives, 
and  they  had  faith  that  the  Lady  of  Sor- 
rows might  have  pity  for  their  sorrow 
and  save  them  somehow,  miraculously. 

Unconsciously  he  murmured  aloud, 
“ Only  a miracle  could  save  me  now!” 


“ Well,”  his  wife  replied,  fcnskly, 
“ miracles  do  happen  sometimes,  don’t 
they?” 

“ Not  in  Wall  Street,  in  the  year  of 
damnation  1907,”  Langdon  replied,  with 
a grim  smile. 

“ Oh,  you  can’t  tell !”  she  said,  pleas- 
antly. u You're  tired  out,  Joe.  Better 
come  to  bed,”  and  as  she  held  out  her 
cheek  to  be  kissed  on  the  threshold  of 
her  chamber  she  said,  yawningly,  “ We’ll 
talk  it  over  in  the  morning  after  you 
have  had  a night’s  sleep.” 

No,  she  would  not  understand  until 
the  blow  struck  her! 

Sleep  did  not  come  to  the  man.  Hour 
after  hour  he  lay,  with  the  cool  April 
air  blowing  over  his  heated  face,  unable 
to  forget  himself,  bored  into  by  horrible 
thoughts  which  ate  like  worms  into  his 
brain. 

First  he  went  over  and  over,  uselessly, 
those  lists  of  figures,  Then  he  began  to 
think  in  detail  what  it  would  mean  to 
his  wife.  A man  who  had  made  a clean, 
hard  fight  against  odds  like  his  was  not 
“ all  in.”  Even  his  creditors  must  re- 
spect him,  and  his  little  business  world. 
He  could  find  something  to  do.  They 
would  be  able  to  live.  But  it  would  not 
be  easy  for  a man  who  went  down  at 
forty-eight.  They  would  have  to  live  in 
a small  apartment,  or  in  one  of  those 
wretched  family  hotels.  She  might  nat- 
urally feel  aggrieved. 

The  worst  of  his  vigil  was  to  come. 
After  his  weary  brain  had  dismissed  these 
gloomy  pictures  of  defeat,  he  began  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  himself  for  what  had 
happened.  If  he  had  done  this  or  that 
differently.  That  way  madness  lay,  he 
knew.  In  his  more  sensible,  upright  mo- 
ments he  would  never  indulge  these  sickly 
fancies.  Of  course  he  had  taken  big 
risks — every  business  man  must — it  is  a 
world  of  risks,  now  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. But  the  right  and  the  wrong  of 
it — how  futile  to  make  a post-mortem 
now!  Life  entered  its  judgment  upon  a 
man : it  could  not  he  reversed. 

At  this  point  be  jumped  from  his  bed, 
tortured  beyond  endurance,  and  went  to 
Ihe  open  window.  Outside  there  was  a 
thick  mist.  In  the  still  night  he  could 
hear  the  water  dropping  from  the  trees 
to  the  ground.  Out  there  it  was  calm, 
cool,  inviting.  Hurriedly  he  threw  on 
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his  clothes,  putting  on  a shoot ing-jacket 
in  place  of  the  dinner-coat,  and  left  the 
room. 

Ilis  wife,  dozing  restlessly  in  her  early 
morning  sleep,  heard  the  bedroom  door 
click,  and  a lurid  thought  flashed  through 
her  mind  and  startled  her.  If  he  should 
be  going  to  do  something  desperate — no, 
Joe  wasn’t  the  foolish  kind!  He  had 
gone  for  a drink  of  water  or  a book,  she 
decided,  and  sank  again  into  her  dreams, 
forgetting  to  wait  until  slie  heard  his 
returning  footsteps. 

Langdon  let  himself  softly  out  of  the 
house  door.  He  had  not  taken  a dozen 
steps  before  the  fog  had  swallowed  him 
Tip  completely — he  could  not  see  the  house 
he  had  just  left.  He  walked  over  the 
soft  turf  until  he  came  to  a stone  wall 
that  separated  his  property  from  a large 
hillside  field.  He  scrambled  over  and 
walked  on. 

The  damp  air  cooled  his  fever,  re- 
freshed him.  The  fog  enveloped  him  in 
its  soft  bosom,  as  if  taking  him  forever 
from  the  past.  It  was  like  running  away. 
He  had  thought  of  that,  too,  among  other 
mad  things — how  easily  he  could  slip  off, 
take  ship,  and  sail  away  to  some  corner 
of  the  earth  that  knew  him  not,  there  to 
start  another  life.  But  he  knew  that  he 
should  never  run  away:  his  father’s  son 
was  not  that  kind. 

He  kept  on  walking  straight  before 
him.  At  times  the  fog  would  seem  to 
grow  lighter,  and  he  thought  of  the  dawn. 
His  eyes  were  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  dark.  There  was  something  mildly 
exciting  in  this  aimless  ramble  in  the 
fog.  He  pitched  into  hollows,  stumbled 
over  rocks,  and  brought  up  in  the  woods 
at  the  liill-top.  Then  he  set  his  course 
more  deliberately  toward  Marston,  a 
wild  sort  of  place  in  the  back  country 
where  he  often  went  shooting  in  the  fall. 
In  the  open  it  was  gray  enough  for  him 
to  see  where  his  feet  were  taking  him 
and  to  avoid  pitfalls,  but  as  soon  as  he 
plunged  into  the  valley  the  fog  became 
impenetrable.  He  walked  along  at  ran- 
dom, guessing  merely  from  the  slope  of 
the  land  where  he  was.  Suddenly  out 
of  the  darkness  a fat,  black  beam  shot  up 
before  his  face,  and  he  stumbled  into  an 
enormous  boulder.  The  beam  must  be- 
long to  a derrick  they  were  using  in  the 
cut  for  the  new  reservoir. 


And  suddenly,  before  he  could  think 
what  had  happened,  he  was  falling,  tum- 
bling into  the  void.  He  struck  water, 
which  closed  over  him,  ice-cold  and  pene- 
trating. When  he  struggled  to  the  sur- 
face he  knew  what  had  happened : he 
had  stepped  into  the  concrete-lined  cut 
between  the  old  reservoir  and  the  new 
one.  The  last  time  he  had  been  that  way 
he  had  noticed  the  great  ditch  deep  and 
empty ; the  contractors  must  have  fin- 
ished it  during  the  winter  and  let  the 
water  in.  Meantime  he  had  begun  to 
swim,  and  was  groping  in  the  dark  along 
the  smooth  wall  for  some  sort  of  hand- 
hold, but  his  fingers  could  find  no  break 
in  the  cement  surface. 

Then  it  came  over  him  what  it  meant, 
if  he  could  not  find  a way  out,  and  very 
soon.  For  a moment  his  muscles  relaxed 
their  effort — it  was  an  easy  end  to  all  his 
troubles — and  then  he  rejected  the  cow- 
ardly thought.  “ They  will  think  that 
I came  over  here  to  drown  myself  like 
a rat  in  a puddle!”  And  he  began  to 
swim  more  vigorously,  feeling  his  way 
along  the  wall.  He  did  not  call  out, 
for  at  this  time,  before  dawn,  in  this 
lonely  spot,  there  would  be  no  one 
within  hearing.  So  he  swam  hard,  try- 
ing to  face  up-stream  toward  the  upper 
dam,  where  it  was  likely  a ladder  might 
be  found.  The  two  dams,  he  knew,  were 
a mile  and  a half  apart,  and  if  he  had 
guessed  wrong  as  to  which  was  the  nearer 
he  had  lost  his  chance.  For  it  was  dead- 
ly cold  in  that  still  water. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  gloom  above  his 
head  he  heard  a soft  voice,  Hello,  there  !V 

The  sound  reverberated  in  the  deep  cut, 
and  it  startled  him  so  that  he  did  not 
answer  immediately. 

“Hello,  there!”  it  boomed  again,  di- 
rectly over  his  head.  “ Is  there  anybody 
down  there?” 

Then  Langdon  shouted,  “ Yes — how 
can  I get  out  of  this  hole?”  He  could 
not  see  any  one  in  the  gray  mist  above, 
and  for  a time  there  was  no  answer. 
Just  as  he  shouted  again  he  saw  a black 
streak  come  waveringly  toward  him 
through  the  grayness,  and  the  voice  in 
the  void  above  him  said,  “ Catch  holt  of 
that!”  Langdon  grabbed  the  birch  sap- 
ling with  his  numb  hands.  “All  right!” 
he  yelled  upward.  “But  hurry!  I’m 
nearly  frozen.” 
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“ It’s  not  far  to  the  next  ladder,”  the 
voice  called  back,  softly.  “Just  keep  a 
good  holt,  and  I’ll  get  you  there  soon.” 
The  sapling  began  to  tug,  dragging  Lang- 
don  after  it.  He  helped  himself  the  best 
he  could,  but  he  was  fast  becoming 
numb,  and  it  took  all  his  will  to  keep  his 
hold  of  the  stick.  After  an  unendurable 
time  the  voice  boomed  down : 

“ Here’s  the  ladder — now  get  holt  of 
the  rung!  There!  I’ll  come  down  and 
fetch  yer  up.” 

All  that  Langdon  could  do  was  to  grasp 
the  thin  iron  bar  in  his  frozen  fingers. 
To  raise  himself  and  get  hold  of  the  bar 
above  was  altogether  beyond  his  power. 
Out  of  the  gray  mist  came  a burly,  short 
figure,  and  a bearded  face  peered  over 
into  the  cut.  The  man  paused  just  above 
the  lowest  rung,  and,  reaching  down, 
grabbed  Langdon  by  the  collar  and  with 
a mighty  heave  raised  him  a few  inches 
from  the  water. 

“ Get  another  holt !”  he  ordered,  and 
Langdon  with  an  effort  grasped  the  next 
rung.  This  manceuver  was  repeated  until 
Langdon’s  body  was  free  of  the  water, 
and  then  progress  was  easier.  At  last  he 
was  lying  exhausted  on  the  cement  para- 
pet, and  the  bearded  man  was  standing 
over  him,  smiling  pleasantly  out  of  his 
bushy  face. 

“ Cold  down  there,  heh  ?”  he  said.  “ I 
was  out  looking  for  muskrats,”  he  ex- 
plained, “ and  I heard  your  splash  a 
ways  up  the  bank.  I knew  it  weren’t 
no  musk-rat,  so  I ran  along  as  fast  as 
I could.” 

u Lucky  for  me !”  Langdon  replied, 
grinning  responsively  to  his  rescuer.  “ I 
could  never  have  got  out  alone.” 

He  raised  himself  on  an  elbow  and 
peered  over  into  the  deep  hole.  It  seemed 
very  good  to  be  there  talking  with  some 
one. 

“Maybe  you  can  walk  now  all  right?” 
the  bearded  man  inquired.  “ It  ain’t  far 
to  my  place,  and  some  hot  coffee  would 
taste  right,  heh  ?” 

So  the  two  slowly  followed  the  path 
along  the  cut,  the  big  fellow  steadying 
Langdon  with  a hand  under  his  arm. 
There  was  light  enough  now  to  show  the 
vague  outlines  of  the  landscape — the  two 
narrow,  encompassing  hillsides  of  the 
valley,  with  their  bushy  covering  of 
young  trees.  Soon  Langdon  perceived  a 
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light  above  them  among  the  gray  trees, 
and  his  companion  led  the  way  toward 
this.  It  came  from  a small  stone  shanty 
such  as  the  reservoir  contractors  used  for 
their  men.  Within,  a stove  was  burning 
redly,  filling  the  small  room  with  heat, 
and  on  the  stove  a coffee-pot  was  pun- 
gently  steaming. 

His  host  made  Langdon  undress  and 
wrap  himself  in  a blanket  that  he  took 
from  the  single  bed.  Then  he  spread 
the  wet  garments  above  the  stove  to  dry, 
while  Langdon  sat  in  an  old  rocking- 
chair  warming  himself  and  drinking  hot 
coffee  out  of  a tin  cup.  There  was  only 
the  one  living-room  in  the  cabin,  with  a 
low  lean-to  shed  for  provisions  and  fuel — 
evidently  a single  man’s  abode.  But  it 
was  a wonderfully  neat  and  homelike 
sort  of  place,  with  a bit  of  carpet  on  the 
uneven  floor,  shelving  along  the  walls,  a 
heavy  table,  and  a comfortable  rocking- 
chair.  In  the  corner  was  a gun,  and  also 
fishing-poles.  Through  the  uncurtained 
windows  the  tall  beeches  could  be  seen 
dripping  in  the  wan,  misty  morning. 

Langdon  toasted  himself  before  the 
stove,  sipped  his  coffee,  and  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  he  had 
ever  been  in. 

“Feelin’  better,  sir?”  his  host  asked, 
turning  from  the  table  where  he  was 
cutting  some  bacon.  “A  bit  of  break- 
fast will  put  the  heart  back  into  yer. 
That  was  a sure  cold  bath  yer  took  this 
morning.” 

His  broad,  heavy  face  had  no  curiosity 
in  it.  It  was  gentle,  like  the  soft  voice. 
Langdon  expected  that  he  would  ask  how 
a man  in  his  senses  came  to  tumble  into 
the  reservoir  ditch  at  such  an  hour  in 
the  morning.  But  instead  he  busied  him- 
self getting  breakfast,  and  when  it  was 
ready  dragged  the  table  up  to  the  stove 
so  that  Langdon  would  not  have  to  move. 
Before  he  sat  down  he  turned  the  clothes 
above  the  fire.  Then  he  fell  to  the  food 
lustily.  Pausing  once  with  his  cup  of 
coffee  at  his  lips,  his  broad  elbows  resting 
on  the  table,  he  looked  thoughtfully  at 
his  blanket  - wrapped  guest.  “ They’d 
ought  to  put  a railin’  or  somethin’  about 
that  runway  — I told  Mr.  Lynch  so.” 
That  was  the  only  reference  he  made  to 
the  accident. 

Langdon,  the  breakfast  finished,  stretch- 
ed himself  in  physical  content,  and  looked 
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more  closely  at  his  rescuer.  Since  he 
first  went  under  the  cold  water  and  had 
struck  out  to  save  himself,  he  had  not 
once  thought  of  his  troubles,  and  now 
was  quite  unmindful  of  the  disaster  im- 
pending this  morning. 

“ Live  here  ?”  he  asked,  idly. 

The  bearded  man  nodded. 

“ Work  on  the  reservoir?” 

“ That’s  been  finished  some  months.  I 
work  about  the  neighborhood  — stone- 
mason.” 

“ All  alone  ?” 

“ Yes,”  he  added,  slowly,  “ that  is, 
lately.” 

The  mason  cleared  away  the  dishes, 
brought  out  a box  of  cigars,  and  hitched 
his  chair  near  the  stove.  There  was 
something  quiet,  self-contained,  and  har- 
monious in  the  bearing  of  this  thick-set, 
bearded  man.  With  a delightful  sense 
of  well-being  Langdon  smoked  the  cheap 
cigar  and  watched  his  clothes  steam  above 
the  stove,  forgetful  of  the  morning  ex- 
press. 

“ Yes,”  the  mason  said,  slowly.  “ I 
came  up  here  first  fifteen  years  ago  to 
work  on  the  old  reservoir — the  one  up 
above.  And  I’ve  been  about  here  ’most 
ever  since.” 

“ Ever  lonely  ?”  Langdon  queried. 

He  who  usually  disliked  the  “talky 
sort  ” had  a desire  to  know  something  of 
this  big,  placid  fellow,  to  understand  him. 

“ Lonely?  Well,  no,  . . . not  exactly,” 
his  host  replied,  meditatively.  “ When  I 
first  came  my  wife  was  with  me,”  he 
explained,  after  a moment’s  silence. 

“ She  died  ?”  Langdon  asked,  sympa- 
thetically. 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

“ She  went  away — with  another  man. 
It  was  like  this,”  he  continued,  in  the 
same  even  manner,  quite  impersonally, 
as  if  he  had  lived  too  deeply  to  retain 
any  false  reserve  or  pride.  “In  them 
days  I was  a bit  of  a contractor  myself — 
understand  ? I had  the  contract  for  stone- 
work on  the  old  dam,  and  I had  a gang 
workin’  for  me,  forty  or  fifty  men — ar.d 
I was  makin’  good  money.  I thought  to 
get  another  contract  afterward,  and  then 
build  me  a house  in  the  city  and  keep 
on  at  the  business.” 

He  lapsed  into  reflection. 

“ What  happened  ?” 

“ It  just  didn’t  come  out  so — that  was 
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all.  One  week  I had  drawn  a sight  of 
ready  money  from  the  bank  to  pay  the 
men  and  other  bills — more’n  a thousand 
dollars.  I fetched  it  home  same  as  I al- 
ways did  and  put  it  in  a drawer.  . . . 
The  next  afternoon  when  I come  for  it, 
it  was  gone,  and  my  wife  too.” 

“ Too  bad!”  It  was  all  Langdon  could 
find  to  say, 

“ That  ended  the  contractin’  business, 
naturally.  The  bank  sued  me,  and  the 
men.  I paid  ’em  all  back,  in  time.  It 
took  me  ’most  three  years,  workin’  on 
my  own  job  at  four  dollars  a day.” 

“ Didn’t  you  try  to  follow  her  up  and 
get  your  money?” 

The  man  shook  his  head.  “ You  see, 
she  went  off  with  my  brother — he  was 
livin’  along  of  us.  I heard  they  went 
to  Californey.” 

“ That  must  have  been  tough,  but  you 
stuck  it  out  here  ?” 

“Yes — at  first  it  was  bad,”  the  mason 
replied,  simply.  “ They  said  it  was  a put- 
up  job  to  get  out  of  my  debts,  but  when 
I stayed  around  and  paid  ’em  they  forgot 
about  it.  ...  It  was  the  woman  I minded 
most — and  the  boy.” 

“You  loved  her?” 

“ O’  course.” 

“ But  you  never  tried  to  follow  them  ?” 

“ What  was  the  good?  ...  At  first  you 
want  to  do  foolishness,  like  a child  that’s 
got  hurt.  But  when  I had  calmed  down 
and  cculd  see  things  plain,  I knew  it  was 
best  so — best  for  her  and  me,  too.  I’d 
never  been  the  man  for  her — too  quiet 
and  peaceful-like.  ...  It  was  best  so.” 

With  a sigh  he  got  up  from  his  chair 
and  went  to  the  door  to  look  at  the  dawn- 
ing day.  The  mist  was  breaking  up  into 
cloud  wreaths  before  the  oncoming  sun. 

It  lay  in  great  bands  over  the  opposite 
hillside.  Langdon  felt  of  his  clothes, 
which  were  still  steaming. 

“ Don’t  you  hurry,  sir,”  the  mason  said. 

“ They’re  not  dry  yet,  and  I’ve  got  none 
that  would  suit  you.” 

With  a feeling  of  content  Langdon 
sank  back  into  his  chair.  “ You  must  go 
to  your  work  when  you’re  ready,”  he  said. 

“ I’m  my  own  master  now,”  the  mason 
replied.  “ I can  wait  a bit  with  you.” 

He  sat  down  again  by  the  fire  and 
resumed  his  story. 

“ They  had  their  troubles,  too.  I heard 
he  was  sick — that  was  up  in  Montana.” 
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“ And  you  sent  ’em  money  V ’ Langdon 
said,  quickly. 

The  man  nodded. 

“ They  needed  it — more  than  1 did.” 

“ And  if  some  day  she  should  come 

back  r 

The  mason  made  a slow  gesture  with 
his  heavy  hands. 

“ She’d  be  welcome.” 

“ You’d  take  her  in  ?” 

“ O’  course.” 

For  a time  they  were  silent.  At  last 
Langdon  turned  to  the  bearded  man,  lay- 
ing a hand  on  his  knee.  Ilis  eyes  glit- 
tered eagerly. 

“ Tell  me  how  you  did  it.  ITow  you 
stood  it!” 

“ It’s  life  does  it  for  you,”  said  the 
mason,  quietly,  as  if  he  perfectly  under- 
stood what  Langdon  meant.  “ At  first 
you  kick  and  thrash  around — I took  to 
dr  inkin’  hard  for  a time.  Then  some 
day,  if  there’s  a man  anywheres  in  you, 
you  begin  to  understand  and  quit  such 
foolishness.  I remember  the  day  it  came 
to  me.  I’d  been  feelin’  bad  and  sore, 
out  of  sorts  with  myself  and  the  world. 
Somehow  I came  up  here  to  see  the  old 
place — it  was  the  first  time  since  she 
went  away — and  I found  it  all  goin’  to 
pieces,  the  same  as  me — tumbled  down 
and  forlorn. 

“ It  was  night,  and  I sat  there  on  the 
doorstep  and  looked  into  the  trees  and 
heard  the  crickets  and  the  birds  c _irpin\ 
It  came  over  me  that  it  was  nothin’, 
just  nothin’,  what  had  happened  to  me — 
the  money,  and  the  woman,  and  all.  It 
was  what  I was  doin’  to  myself  that  was 
bad — see?  The  world  was  big  and  beau- 
tiful out  there,  and  goin’  on  about  its 
business  cheerful-like  the  same  as  ever, 
and  that  was  what  I must  do.  the  best 
I could.  So  that  night  I camped  right 
here  in  the  old  house,  and  I’ve  stayed  by 
it  ever  since.  . . . That’s  all  there  is  to 
it,  sir.” 

T ater  the  two  men  descended  by  the 
oath  into  the  country  road.  Above  their 
heads  tin*  April  sky  shone  clear  and  blue, 
and  the  last  wreaths  of  fog  were  scud- 
ding down  the  valley  before  the  freshen- 
ing breeze. 

“ It  didn’t  rain,  after  all.”  Langdon 
remarked. 

“ No,  it  ’ll  be  a fine  day.” 


At  the  fork  in  the  road  the  mason 
stopped. 

“ That’s  your  way  to  the  Highland  Sta- 
tion— less  than  half  a mile.  You’ll  get 
the  noon  express  if  you  step  lively.” 

The  two  men  shook  hands  dumbly,  and 
the  mason  waited  while  Langdon  strode 
off  briskly  down  the  country  road.  He 
turned  once  and  saw  the  quiet,  squat 
figure  standing  like  a statue  in  the  fork 
of  the  road,  his  hand  thoughtfully  pluck- 
ing hi3  thick  beard. 

“ And  the  world  out  there  was  big  and 
beautiful,  and  was  goin’  on  about  its 
business  cheerful-like  the  same  as  ever — 
and  that  was  what  I must  do,  too,  the 
best  I could,”  murmured  Langdon,  hurry- 
ing to  catch  the  noon  express. 

When  Langdon  let  himself  into  his 
private  office  by  the  door  from  the  hall, 
tiie  stenographer,  who  had  the  telephone 
at  her  lips,  started  violently  and  let  the 
instrument  fail.  Her  homely  little  face  ex- 
pressed such  astonishment  mingled  with 
relief  as  she  gasped,  “Oh!  It’s  you!” 
that  Langdon  laughed,  almost  boyishly. 

“ Yes.  really  me.  Did  you  think  it 
was  my  ghost  ?” 

“ I — I didn’t  know,”  the  stenographer 
stammered,  puzzled  by  her  employer’s 
exuberance  and  his  curiously  disheveled 
attire.  “We’ve  been  looking  for  you  all 
the  morning — there  are  so  many  things — 
Mr.  Stearns  has  been  calling  up  every 
five  minutes  and — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  I can  imagine!”  Langdon 
replied,  briskly,  stepping  to  his  desk  and 
glancing  over  the  pile  of  telegrams,  let- 
ters, and  office  memoranda  that  lay  there. 
Through  the  open  door  he  could  see  the 
clerks  standing  about  idly  in  the  outer 
office,  talking.  Demoralization  in  the 
well-trained  force  had  already  set  in. 

“Please  shut  that  door.  Miss  Condon.” 

“ There's  so  much.”  she  said,  breath- 
lessly. “ Yo  one  knew  what  to  do.” 

“ There's  really  nothing  much  to  be 
done  now,”  lie  answered,  smilingly,  draw- 
ing up  his  chair  and  rapidly  opening 
telegrams  and  letters. 

kt  Reporters  have  been  here,  sir — five 
or  six  of  them.” 

“ Already !” 

“ There  was  a story  in  the  morning 
papers — didn’t  you  see  it  ?” 

So  some  one  in  the  office  had  leaked. 
He  smiled. 
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“ There  are  two  reporters  out  there 
now — they  won’t  go  until  they  see  you — 
they — ” 

She  hesitated,  and  Langdon  completed 
her  thought.  “ They  think  I’ve — sneaked 
off?” 

“ N-no— ” 

“ Suicide?  Better  let  ’em  in,  then! 
They  Won’t  believe  the  truth  if  they  don't 
see  me  in  my  own  skin.” 

When  the  stenographer  introduced  the 
two  youths,  Langdon  said,  lightly:  “ Well, 
boys,  you  see  that  I’m  alive  and  on  the 
job.  That’s  all  you  want,  eh?” 

“Been  shooting?”  one  suggested,  with 
an  affable  impertinence  that  he  would 
never  have  dared  before  that  day  to  in- 
dulge with  the  president  of  Langdon  & 
Son. 

“No;  fishing!”  Langdon  corrected, 
promptly.  “ And  now,  as  I’m  very 
busy — ” 

“ Is  it  true,”  the  other  youth  put  in, 
“ that  Langdon  & Son  has  failed  for  a 
million  and  a half?” 

“ I haven't  figured  it  out  precisely  yet,” 
Langdon  replied,  with  a grin.  “ But  you 
can  call  it  that.”  • 

After  the  reporters  had  left,  Langdon 
again  dipped  his  hands  into  the  paper 
mountain  on  his  desk,  saying  to  the 
stenographer:  “Million  and  a half! 
Quite  a smash,  even  these  times,  isn’t  it?” 
And  he  laughed  cheerfully,  with  some- 
thing of  a boy’s  pride  in  the  size  of  the 
hole  he  had  made. 

“ If  one  is  to  go  to  pieces.  Miss  Condon, 
it’s  just  as  well  to  leave  a good,  large, 
sizable  hole,  so  that  they  may  know 
where  you’ve  been.” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Langdon !”  the  woman  ex- 
claimed, as  if  doubtful  whether  to  smile 


or  cry. 

“ And  now  to  wrork  !’’ 

lie  plunged  into  the  mess  before  him 
with  all  his  old  assurance,  keen.  swTift, 
and  competent.  There  were  many  things 
to  he  done  at  once  and  in  order,  and  to 
the  call  his  mind  responded  with  an 
alertness  that  he  had  not  felt  for  months. 
As  he  wmrked  on,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
arranging  the  affairs  of  some  other  man, 
straightening  out  a tangle  that  had  been 
snarled  by  another  and  inferior  being. 
In  this  operation  he  was  free  to  exercise 
all  the  shrewd,  impartial  judgment  that 
had  latterly  quite  failed  him.  Miss  Con- 
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don  interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
work. 

“ Mrs.  Langdon  is  on  the  long-dis- 
tance.” 

“ Tell  her  I’m  very  busy,  please — I’ll 
call  her  up  some  time  later,”  he  said, 
hastily. 

The  stenographer  hesitated.  “I  think 
— she’s  very  much  disturbed,  sir!  I for- 
got to  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Langdon  called 
the  office  twice  this  morning.” 

Langdon  went  over  to  the  long- 
distance closet. 

“Is  it  really  you,  Joe?”  an  agitated 
voice  came  thinly  over  the  wire.  “ I’ve 
been  so  worried — whatever  did — ” 

“ I’m  all  right.” 

“ And  business — is  it — ” 

The  voice  waited,  and  Langdon  hesi- 
tated ; then  said,  gently,  “ I guess  it  will 
come  out  all  right,  dear.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  so  glad !”  his  wife  sighed 
before  he  finished,  reassured  by  his  tone 
more  than  by  the  words.  “ You  fright- 
ened me  so  last  night!” 

“ There’s  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,”  he 
said,  cheerily.  “ I’ll  tell  you  when  I get 
home.”  . . . 

“ And  now  for  the  bank,”  he  said  to 
the  stenographer.  “Just  get  Mr.  Stearns 
on  the  ’phone,  will  you.  Miss  Condon  ?” 

The  stenographer  looked  at  him  in  a 
dazed  manner. 

Late  that  day  when  he  rose  from  the 
litter  of  paper  on  his  desk,  he  stretched 
himself  with  a curious  yet  pleasant  sen- 
sation of  having  somehow  succeeded  in 
sloughing  off  a dead  skin.  Thrusting  his 
hands  comfortably  into  the  pockets  of  his 
old  shooting- jacket,  he  looked  over  at  the 
stenographer,  w*ho  with  pencil  and  book 
was  taking  down  his  final  memoranda. 

“You’re  tired!”  he  said,  bruskly. 
“You  need  a long  vacation.” 

“ Oh  no,”  she  protested,  weakly. 

“Yes!  And  you'll  get  it,  too — sooner 
than  you  expected  to  yesterday.”  His 
eyes  met  hers  quizzically.  “A  long  vaca- 
tion, up  in  the  hills  somewhere — at  my 
exj>ense,  you  know.” 

Now  she  was  crying.  Langdon  put  his 
hands  on  her  shoulders  and  made  a com- 
ieal  face.  “There!  There!  Nothing  can 
he  so  had  as  to  make  you  look  like  that.” 

She  smiled  through  her  tears  and 
mopped  her  eyes. 
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“We  both  need  a vacation,  don’t  we?” 
he  said,  gently.  “ We’ve  worked  pretty 
hard  this  year.” 

“ I’ll — never — forget — how — how  brave 
you’ve  been — never,”  she  said,  uncer- 
tainly. 

“ Well,  I don’t  know — ” Langdon 
smiled  curiously.  If  she  only  knew — all  1 
Nobody  ever  would. 

As  he  slipped  from  his  building  into 
the  April  twilight  of  the  city  street  the 
placards  about  the  Langdon  failure  were 
up  at  the  newspaper  offices.  He  stopped 
at  the  comer  to  buy  a paper,  which  bore 
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in  great  red  letters  across  the  top  of  the 
front  page: 

ANOTHER  crash!  LANGDON  & SON  FAIL: 

TWO  MILLIONS. 

“ They’ve  raised  the  figure — to  be  on 
the  safe  side,”  he  muttered,  unfolding  the 
sheet  and  glancing  through  it  as  he 
walked  down  the  street.  He  took  a 
leisurely  interest  in  the  details  of  the 
newspaper  story,  as  he  might  in  those  of 
another  man  he  had  once  known  — a 
family  interest,  as  he  might  if  it  had  been 
the  failure  of  that  uncle  in  Argentine. 


Fools’  Paradise 

BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 

WE  all  are  gathered  here,  who  else  no  refuge  had. 

We  all  are  here,  we  Fools, — the  sad,  the  glad,  the  mad, 

So  counted  by  a world  that  missed  us  nevermore, 

That  fed  us  grudgingly — or  starved  us  on  its  store. 

They  all  are  here, — those  darling  truants  from  the  rod, 

Who  learned  no  lesson  save  the  boundless  love  of  God. 

And  they  are  here, — the  laughers  whom  their  world  frowned  down. 
Who  danced  to  all  the  pipes  that  stray  from  town  to  town! 

And  moody  ones  are  with  us, — souls  of  smouldering  fire 
That  blew  alive  and  caught  at  Wrong  in  sudden  ire; 

And  prophet-spirits  mild  whom  none  would  ever  heed; 

And  child-like  men  of  might  that  any  child  could  lead. 

And  those  that  loved,  unloved — who  nothing  else  could  do 
But  spend  their  all — O truest  lovers  of  untrue! 

And  those  that  have  gone  mad  for  deathless  Beauty’s  sake, 

Who  winged  her  songful  praise  none  later  could  awake! 

We  all  are  gathered  here, — the  sad,  the  glad,  the  mad.  . . . 

God  made  a Paradise  for  Fools,  and  straight  forbade 
Its  seraph-guarded  gates  to  all  His  thriftier-wise, 

But  He  Himself  oft  walks  with  us  this  Paradise. 

l’envoi 

Princes,  or  Peasants,  this  to  you  I send  from  far: 

Whoe’er  ye  be,  if  so  some  little  ancient  scar 
Ye  bear  in  either  palm,  ye  cannot  be  denied — 

For  you,  with  golden  sound,  the  garden  gates  swing  wide! 
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THERE  are  certain  human  interests 
or  affairs,  or,  as  our  well-languaged 
Declaration  of  Independence  calls 
them,  human  events,  which  are  peren- 
nial. They  differ  from  things  eternal  in 
having  apparently  a beginning  as  well 
as  apparently  no  ending.  There  was,  for 
instance,  a time  when  there  was  no 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  it  seems  prob- 
able that  there  will  not  be  a time  when 
there  will  be  no  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Ilis  memory  blots  all  other  human  in- 
terests or  affairs  or  events  of  the  modern 
world  excepting  only  two,  which  we  call 
by  the  names  of  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  possibly  another, 
which  we  call  Christopher  Columbus, 
though  his  perenniality  through  the  dis- 
covery of  a new  hemisphere  is  contested 
by  several  other  discoverers.  This  court 
of  perennials  is  of  course  leaving  out 
those  who  have  founded  new  religions, 
as  Mohammed  and  J oseph  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  and  perhaps 
Buddha  and  Confucius.  But  of  them 
all  there  is  no  perennial  who  can  be  so 
little  forgotten  or  as  little  ignored  as 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Something  is  per- 
petually bringing  him  to  mind.  He  is 
rooted  so  fast  and  deep  in  history,  his 
awful  top  reaches  so  far  and  spreads  a 
shadow  so  wide  that  there  is  no  getting 
wholly  away  from  him  at  any  day  or 
hour.  If  nothing  else  brings  him  to 
mind,  he  brings  himself  to  mind  by  some 
deed  of  his,  or  some  word  which  has  the 
quality  of  a deed.  The  Italian  proverb 
says,  “ Fatti  maschii , parole  femine  ” ; or, 
“Deeds  men , words  women ” But  Bona- 
parte’s words  as  well  as  his  deeds  were 
men — common  men. 

What  more  could  have  been  asked  by 
the  race  of  men  than  the  assemblage  of 
all  his  words  about  that  commonest  of 
men.  himself?  Well,  that  is  just  what 
has  been  done  for  us  by  an  ingenious 
gentleman  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
in  a book  which  he  calls  The  Corsican; 
and  in  which  he  has  collected  all  the 


words  that  ever  Bonaparte  said  of  his 
deeds,  and  has  made  them  chronological- 
ly into  a history  of  him,  or,  as  he  prefers 
to  call  it,  “ A Diary.”  This  ingenious  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  is  Mr.  R.  M.  John- 
son, has  done  his  work  so  well,  so  faith- 
fully, so  perfectly  (we  are  praising  him 
from  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject), that  we  may  safely  leave  the  per- 
formance to  the  reader,  counseling  him 
first  to  read  the  editor’s  page  of  preface, 
and  then  provide  himself  with  some  suc- 
cinct biography  of  Bonaparte  for  a gloss 
upon  the  text. 

The  gloss  had  better  not  be  very  full, 
we  should  say,  for  we  should  not  want 
the  words  of  Bonaparte  qualified  or 
diluted  or  extenuated.  The  impact  of 
these  words,  very  fiercely  frank  even  when 
least  sincere,  conveys  best  when  there  is 
no  relief  of  them  the  sense  of  that  com- 
monness which  we  have  noted,  that  com- 
monness by  which  he  ruled  the  world  be- 
cause the  world  so  abounds  in  common 
men.  Not  the  common  people  whom  Lin- 
coln said  God  must  have  loved  because 
He  made  so  many  of  them,  simple,  kind, 
plain,  but  those  common  men  who  take 
low  views  of  other  men,  and  judge  them 
from  their  own  hardness,  selfishness,  and 
meanness.  We  do  not  mean  that  Bona- 
parte appears  vulgar  from  his  own  show- 
ing here,  or  from  any  other’s  showing 
elsewhere;  he  was  not  vulgar,  though  he 
was  common ; rather,  those  were  vulgar 
whose  armies  of  helpless  hirelings  he 
smashed,  whose  maps  he  made  over,  'and 
whose  crowns  he  kicked  about.  Taken 
by  himself  he  may  seem  for  a moment 
vulgar,  but  in  contrast  with  the  bom 
despots  who  were  bred  in  the  superstition 
that  they  were  somehow  God’s  grace  to 
their  several  kingdoms  and  empires,  he 
only  seems  delightfully  and  naively  com- 
mon. 

lie  supposed  that  by  taking  thought, 
and  by  shedding  blood  and  telling  lies, 
he  could  become  as  those  princes  were; 
but  that  was  because,  after  all,  though 
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he  lived  morally  in  hallucinations  and 
was  full  of  illusions,  he  had  no  imagina- 
tion. He  could  not  figure  to  himself  any 
moral  fact  as  it  was,  but  only  as  he 
wished  it  to  be.  His  work,  esthetically 
regarded,  was  the  fiction  of  a romanti- 
cistic novelist.  It  was  dreadfully  mate- 
rial, indeed,  but  it  was  unnatural,  it 
was  against  human  nature,  full  of  false 
motives  and  factitious  emotions.  In  this 
book,  which  is  the  wonderful  witness  of 
his  life,  from  the  earliest  record  of  his 
school-days  at  Brienne,  where  he  says  he 
"was  anxious  to  learn,  devoured  books, 
was  admired,  envied ; conscious  of  his 
own  powers,  enjoyed  his  superiority,”  to 
that  last  day  at  St.  Helena,  when  the 
mighty  captive,  raving  of  battle  on  his 
death-bed,  called  deliriously  to  his  gen- 
erals, “Victory  is  ours;  go,  haste,  press 
home  the  charge;  they  are  ours  I”  there 
is  abundant  rhetoric,  there  is  some- 
times almost  eloquence,  there  is  a con- 
stant march  of  tall  talk,  but  never  any 
poetry,  never  any  living  effect  of  imag- 
ination. 

As  this  “Diary”  is  the  assemblage  of 
his  comments  on  himself  from  a thousand 
different  sources,  over  wide  spaces  of 
time,  he  has  the  effect  of  wishing  to  speak 
perpetually  of  himself,  but  that  is  an 
unjust  effect.  In  it  all  there  is  very 
little  analysis  of  character  or  purpose; 
as  often  as  he  touches  on  his  motives  he 
begins  lying,  for  the  truth  is  not  in  him. 
There  is,  however,  one  finest  moment  of 
se  If -analysis,  when  he  says,  “I  love 
power;  but  I love  it  as  an  artist,  as  a 
musician  loves  his  violin,  and  I love  to 
draw  sounds  from  it,  chords,  harmony  I” 
In  this  passage,  Bonaparte  says  himself 
as  he  does  nowhere  else  in  the  complete 
record  of  his  words  about  himself.  It 
is  not  without  pose;  it  would  not  be 
Napoleonic  if  it  were;  it  self-flatters  a 
little  in  that  attribution  of  esthetic 
pleasure;  but  it  is  probably  as  near  the 
truth  as  he  ever  came.  It  is  the  key 
to  everything  that  went  before  and  that 
follows  after.  He  is  thirty  years  old 
when  he  speaks  so  to  Berthier,  and  ap- 
parently he  speaks  in  a pause  of  that 
tempest  of  events  which  his  existence 
was;  he  was  not  just  then,  perhaps,* 
drenching  the  earth  with  blood;,  he  was 
not  planning  the  destruction  of  his  per- 
sonal and  public  enemies,  or  ordering 
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somebody  arrested  or  muzzled  or  shot; 
or  even  outwitting  or  outfighting  the 
other  powers.  He  was  then  First  Consul, 
and  had  the  whole  means  of  a prosperous 
people  at  his  disposal;  possibly  he  had 
just  ordered  a road  built  or  a canal  dug, 
or  the  laws  codified,  or  some  of  the  other 
thousand  and  one  beneficent  works  which 
so  abounded  from  him  in  France  and 
Italy,  that  seeing  them  it  seems  incred- 
ible his  main  business  was  war,  and  these 
were  merely  the  by-products  of  his  never- 
resting  energy. 

If  there  is  little  purposed  analysis  of 
his  character  in  the  unsparing  record,  it 
abounds  in  the  involuntary  analysis  of 
his  nature.  It  would  be  interesting  if 
the  life  of  any  undistinguished  common 
man  could  be  written,  as  this  life  is 
written,  and  his  motives,  aims,  and  deeds 
laid  open  to  other  ages,  as  once  they  are 
open  to  his  own,  but,  in  that  oblivion 
which  spares  him  final  remorse,  are  so 
no  more.  Preferably  he  should  be  a 
business  man,  as  Bonaparte  pre-eminent- 
ly was,  with  manifold  affairs,  and  in  the 
story  of  them  as  set  down  in  his  letters, 
contracts,  and  private  and  public  trans- 
actions, he  should  live  again  as  he  was 
at  heart.  He  would  not  know  himself; 
and  Bonaparte,  who  knew  other  men  so 
well  on  their  baser  side,  never  knew  him- 
self. He  is  always  saying  that  he  is 
so  and  so,  and  did  this  or  that  for  one 
reason  or  the  other,  and  perhaps  at  the 
moment  he  thinks,  or  honestly  tries  to 
think,  it  was  the  case;  but  he  does  not 
succeed.  In  his  early  days,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  soldiering  for  the  Republic, 
he  constantly  regarded  himself  as  a re- 
publican, a democrat,  a lover  of  liberty 
and  equality,  the  child  of  the  Revolution ; 
but  really  he  was  nothing  of  the  kind; 
he  was  never  anything  but  a despot,  and 
he  took  to  tyranny  as  fast  as  he  could 
seize  upon  power,  and  clove  to  it  with 
all  his  nature;  though  he  continued  to 
the  last  to  claim  that  the  Revolution, 
which  shook  off  oppression  in  France,  was 
consummated  in  him  who  became  the 
oppressor  of  all  Europe.  This  was  not 
mere  impudence  in  him,  it  was  not  the 
hypocritical  cheek  of  a man  not  expecting 
people  to  believe  him;  it  was  the  hal- 
lucination of  a common  man  whose  want 
of  imagination  disabled  him  from  know- 
ing himself. 
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He  must  have  been  a frightful  bom; 
his  crowing  or  scolding  or  cuddling  let- 
ters to  Josephine  (a  sufficiently  worthless 
person)  show  what  an  intolerable  lover 
he  was,  and  his  attachment  to  her,  which 
did  not  prevent  his  playing  her  false  at 
any  moment  and  sacrificing  her  at  the 
last,  was  perhaps  the  most  human  thing 
in  him,  unless,  indeed,  his  weakness  for 
his  family,  who  used  him  and  misused 
him  whenever  they  could,  was  a little 
more  human.  He  had  that  certain  dry- 
mindedness  of  the  ordinary  Italians 
which  can  never  be  bred  or  educated  out 
of  them,  and  which  distinctly  evinces  it- 
self in  him  whenever  he  speaks  of  litera- 
ture. In  his  younger  life  Ossian  was  his 
favorite  poet;  he  always  thought  Racine 
superior  to  Shakespeare ; “ his  plays  are 
pitiful,  unreadable,”  he  says,  and  per- 
haps for  this  reason  he  would  not  have 
attributed  them  to  Bacon  if  he  had  lived 
to  hear  it  said  that  Bacon  wrote  them. 
As  for  the  current  literature  which  is 
journalism,  the  philosophized  history  of 
daily  life,  he  throttled  it  remorselessly. 
Otherwise  he  patronized  the  arts,  the  in- 
articulate arts,  music,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  enjoyed  them.  Talleyrand  called  him 
“the  inamusable.”  He  could  not  play, 
he  could  not  joke;  his  notion  of  an  af- 
fectionate pleasantry  was  to  pinch  some- 
body’s ear.  He  was  a business  man ; 
from  top  to  toe  he  was  business,  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time — dry  business. 

For  the  characterization  of  him,  with 
hi9  self-told  story  in  this  “ Diary,”  one 
need  not  turn  to  Talleyrand  or  any  other 
witness  of  him,  or  to  any  historian.  Here 
he  is  as  plain  as  day,  and  in  the  entirely 
affected  and  insincere  guff  of  his  proc- 
lamations and  addresses  he  is  not  more 
poseur  than  in  his  letters  to  Josephine; 
though  he  seems  never  quite  so  honest 
as  when  he  is  scolding  some  feeble  brother 
or  foolish  sister  of  his.  He  wrote  and 
spoke  always  at  the  French  public,  with 
a sinister  intention  to  his  own  ultimate 
advantage.  When  “ Bonaparte,  member 
of  the  National  Institute,  gcneral-in- 
chief,”  hails  the  “ People  of  Egypt,”  it 
is  the  people  of  France  he  has  an  eye  to 
in  the  swelling  and  ridiculous  words: 
“ You  will  be  told  that  I have  come  to 
destroy  your  faith;  believe  it  not!  An- 
swer that  I am  here  to  maintain  your 


rights,  to  punish  usurpers.  . . . Tell  them 
that  in  the  eyes  of  God  all  men  are  equal ; 
wisdom,  talent,  and  virtue  alone  make 
the  inequality  of  mankind.”  That  may 
have  deceived  the  French  as  to  his  real 
purposes  and  opinions,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  such  of  the  Egyptians  as  could 
read,  and  in  spite  of  human  equality 
were  used  to  being  cut  open,  bastinadoed, 
losing  hands  or  feet,  being  bowstrung 
and  beheaded  at  the  nod  of  their  equals 
chancing  to  be  in  authority,  may  have 
read  his  proclamation  with  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks.  He  never  outlived  this 
hollowness  of  utterance,  unless  it  was  in 
his  protests  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  against 
the  slights  inflicted  on  him  at  St.  Helena. 
He  uses  the  same  tone  in  appealing  to 
the  Prince  Regent  of  England  after  his 
overthrow  in  1815,  as  if  it  could  possibly 
go  with  the  hard-headed  English  people, 
however  worthy  of  the  First  Gentleman 
of  Europe:  he  also  loved  only  himself, 
and  was  as  selfish  and  shameless  a liar. 
“Your  Royal  Highness:  Exposed  to  the 
factions  that  divide  my  country  and  to 
the  enmity  of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  I 
have  closed  my  political  career,  and  I 
come,  like  Themistocles,  to  claim  hos- 
pitality at  the  hearth  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. I place  myself  under  the  protection 
of  their  laws,  which  I demand  from  Your 
Royal  Highness,  as  from  the  most  power- 
ful, the  most  constant,  and  the  most 
generous  of  my  foes.” 

There  is,  in  fact,  very  little  difference 
in  the  mental  attitude  of  this  prodigious 
common  man  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  There  is  always  the  same  false 
ring  in  what  he  says;  and  he  does  not 
grow  maturer  in  his  manner  of  saying 
it.  He  knows  what  will  go  with  the 
average  common  man;  and  he  does  not 
care  for  the  common  man  who  is  not  of 
the  average;  he  knows  that  it  can  be 
made  to  go  with  him.  On  the  15th 
Brumaire,  1799,  he  declares,  “ To  subvert 
a representative  form  of  government  is  a 
criminal  proposal  in  this  century  of  en- 
lightenment and  liberty.”  On  the  18th 
Brumaire  he  disperses  the  representatives 
of  the  people  by  force  of  arms,  and  again 
he  proclaims:  “ The  Republic  was  perish- 
ing, you  perceived  it,  and  your  decree 
has  saved  it.  Let  those  who  seek  to 
foment  disorder  beware!  I will  arrest 
them  with  the  help  of  my  companions  in 
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arms.  . . . We  want  a Republic  founded 
on  real  liberty;  ...  we  will  succeed,  we 
swear  it.” 

Was  any  common  man,  of  the  average 
or  not,  deluded  by  this?  Hardly,  but 
Bonaparte  knew  that  with  the  one  kind 
it  would  go,  and  with  the  other  could 
be  made  to  go.  It  was ' solely  himself 
that  he  sought,  whether  he  was  aware 
of  it  or  not;  his  aim  was  so-  singly  this, 
so  unswervingly  this,  that  he  never  took 
thought  as  to  the  morality  of  the  means; 
probably  it  could  be  argued  in  most  of 
these  events  that  he  believed  in  what  he 
was  saying.  But  about  the  nature  of 
the  man,  the  character  that  built  itself 
upon  his  nature,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  there  can  be  any  question  with  the 
reader  of  this  “ Diary.”  In  the  face  of  it 
one  cannot  imagine  philosophical  pros  or 
eons  concerning  his  motives.  Here  the 
motives  are,  all  laid  bare  by  himself,  and 
his  methods  are  as  plain.  His  business 
was  to  make  himself  master  of  his  coun- 
try, his  continent,  and  he  stopped  at 
nothing  in  the  making.  It  is  as  if  he 
were  a giant  trust,  a sort  of  Standard 
Bonaparte  Company.  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
somewhere  frankly  owned  that  a man 
does  not  get  rich  by  his  own  work,  but 
by  the  work  of  others,  by  the  use  of  their 
brains  and  muscles.  Bonaparte  in- 
stinctively perceived  that  he  could  rise 
to  the  mastery  of  the  world  not  by  his 
own  force,  but  by  the  cunning  that  turned 
the  might  of  others  to  his  account;  that 
to  rule  his  age  he  must  penetrate  the 
secret  of  the  common  man’s  unimag- 
inative mind.  Through  the  crudity  of 
his  nature,  which  no  events  or  circum- 
stances changed,  he  could  and  did  rule 
and  overrule  their  crude  natures  to  his 
honor  and  profit.  In  the  face  of  his  self- 
revelation  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any- 
body loved  him,  yet  he  abounded  in  the 
devotion  of  others,  which  perhaps  he  com- 
pelled through  their  fear.  He  did  not 
scruple  at  any  means  of  working  upon 
the  fear  of  men.  The  record  is  horribly 


full  of  threats  and  mandates:  let  them 
be  shot,  have  them  instantly  shot;  si- 
lence them;  banish  them;  bid  them  do 
this  or  that  under  pain,  are  the  menaces 
that  echo  and  re-echo  in  it  as  long  as 
he  has  the  means  of  working  his  will. 
Mixed  with  them  are  hollow  and  mawkish 
appeals  to  the  opinions  or  sentiments  of 
those  whom  he  wishes  to  move. 

It  is  altogether  a strange  record,  and 
among  the  autobiographers  who  have 
tried  or  pretended  to  try  confessing  them- 
selves to  posterity  this  involuntary  auto- 
biographer stands  nakedest.  He  is  not 
less  naked  but  more  for  supposing  him- 
self to  have  his  clothes  on,  to  be  even 
clad  in  robes  of  state.  He  is  tragically 
like  the  emperor  in  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen’s fantasy,  who  is  the  victim  of 
the  imposture  that  he  is  fully  dressed 
when  he  is  without  a thread,  and  whose 
delusion  imposes  on  the  spectator.  But 
a child  comes — and  here  we  mean  no 
disrespect  to  Mr.  Johnson,  but  much 
gratitude  and  praise — who  pierces  to  the 
nudity  under  the  unreality,  and  all  eyes 
may  see  that  this  emperor  has  nothing 
on.  He  lets  this  emperor,  in  fact,  make 
the  discovery  himself,  and  it  is  a dreadful 
sight,  a wicked  soul  which  does  not  know 
to  the  last  but  it  is  one  of  the  elect. 

Of  course,  the  comment,  the  con- 
troversy, the  difference  about  Bonaparte 
must  continue;  he  is  too  vast  a theme, 
too  vital  an  event,  ever  to  be  let  alone; 
it  can  even  be  maintained  that  he  did 
not  mean  the  facts ; the  historian  may  go 
behind  the  record,  and  psychologize  the 
man,  or  reconstitute  him  on  new  lines 
from  what  is  tacit  and  verbally  unex- 
pressed, from  what  he  did,  rather  than 
what  he  said.  This  is  possible,  but  the 
difficulty  which  will  present  itself  is  that 
most  of  the  things  he  did  were  worse  than 
the  things  he  said;  that  his  benefactions 
were  delegated  and  perhaps  suggested  by 
others,  and  his  malefactions  were  ap- 
parently invented  by  himself  and  exe- 
cuted by  his  own  will. 
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THERE  is  no  vulnerability  like  that 
of  position.  Absolute  stability  im- 
plies untenability  as  well  as  im- 
potence. Indeed  the  only  advantage  of 
position  is  dynamic — that  is,  not  for  im- 
mobility, but  for  motion.  The  fixed 
proposition,  while  it  invites  attack,  suf- 
fers still  more  because  of  conclusion, 
having  no  outlet  through  which  it  may, 
with  submissive  fluency,  lose  itself  in 
the  currents  of  life,  and  Time  in  his 
flight  shall  deny  it.  The  dynamically 
positive  must  be  as  fugacious  as  Time, 
to  evade  his  contempt. 

The  wise  man — not  the  one  styled 
Preacher — shudders  when  he  finds  him- 
self drawing  an  absolute  conclusion,  be- 
ing suspicious  of  inclosures.  For  this 
reason  he  shuns  polemics  as  a game  in 
which  each  of  the  disputants  seeks  to 
inclose  the  other  in  his  favorite  net.  The 
main  difficulty  is  the  obstacle  to  progress 
• — one  is  not  allowed  to  go  on.  The  true 
hospitality  is  that  which  yields  a night’s 
rest  and  new  strength  for  the  journey. 
If  the  host  desires  further  converse  with 
his  guest,  it  is  better  to  go  on  the  way 
with  him  than  to  ask  him  to  stay  on  in 
the  tent.  It  is  an  assurance  not  only  of 
freedom  but  of  companionability.  In  the 
free  air  and  under  the  open  sky  the  life 
of  each  blends  with  that  of  the  other, 
and  conference  means  sympathy.  Their 
souls  become  fellow-travelers.  Here,  too, 
there  is  progress,  and  instead  of  dialectic 
embarrassment  there  is  in  the  interchange 
of  experiences  the  possibility  of  disen- 
tanglement and  illumination. 

The  Christian  missionary  to  an  alien 
people  invites  that  people  to  enter  into 
a new  world  familiar  to  himself  but 
strange  to  them.  His  invitation  is  inert. 
He  must  first  walk  with  them  in  their 
ways,  with  the  unfeigned  disposition  to 
learn  from  them,  and  only  as  he  sincerely 
takes  that  attitude  will  they  ever  learn 
anything  from  him.  It  is  in  his  ig- 
norance, not  in  his  knowledge,  that  he 
finds  a meeting-point  with  their  souls. 
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A sense  of  our  vast  ignorance  is  the 
indispensable  condition  to  our  getting 
any  real  knowledge.  This  sense  should 
not  be  confounded  with  that  of  humility 
as  conveyed  in  the  reflections  of  Newton 
by  the  sea-shore.  It  is  a sense  associated 
rather  with  the  sources  of  our  strength 
than  with  our  weakness.  It  does  not 
arise  from  the  comparison  quantitatively 
of  the  little  we  know  with  the  ever  so 
much  we  do  not  know,  but  from  a clear 
distinction  in  kind  between  the  things 
we  say  we  know  and  the  things  we  con- 
fess to  be  unknowable  in  the  terms  of 
the  knowledge  we  lay  claim  to.  From 
this  point  of  view  our  ignorance  is  our 
greatest  psychical  achievement. 

What  we  ordinarily  call  our  knowledge 
is  something  attained  through  formal 
conscious  processes,  and  is  bound  to- 
gether in  logical  consistency.  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  rational  conduct  of 
life,  but  it  is  no  part  of  living  itself. 
Its  terms  are  not  qualitative,  but  quanti- 
tative. One  may  have  a good  deal  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge  and  yet  have  no 
real  _ knowledge  at  all.  Our  knowledge 
of  history  is  in  its  content  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  exact  sciences,  but  it 
is  mere  information  except  as  it  is  real- 
ized through  assimilation  in  our  living 
experience.  Obviously  it  is  as  easy  to 
desiccate  humanity  as  it  is  to  sterilize 
nature  through  formulation,  and  to  call 
this  formulation  knowledge.  Shutting 
out  life,  we  can  shut  in  truth — but  it  is 
not  living  truth. 

When  we  pass  from  the  generaliza- 
tions and  deductions  which  our  rational 
processes  enable  us  to  make,  to  an  im- 
mediate sense  of  life  in  ourselves  or  in 
the  world,  we  enter  the  field  of  our 
ignorance — where  nothing  is  knowable 
in  the  terms  of  logic  or  mathematics. 
In  this  field  alone  is  real  knowledge  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  field  of  creative  life, 
where  intelligence  is  not  acquired,  but 
is  indicated  not  in  a proposition,  but  in 
an  intuition — where  reasoning  gives  place 
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to  Reason,  “ the  light  of  all  our  seeing,” 
that  illumination  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
world  which  cannot  be  reached  through 
mental  exercises.  Here  we  are  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  life — with  desire, 
passion,  romance,  faith,  art,  and  all  the 
concerns  and  conflicts  of  the  human  soul. 
From  the  simplest  physiological  sense  and 
motion  to  imagination  and  intuition  on 
the  highest  psychical  plane,  we  stand 
next  to  creation,  nature,  reality,  where 
nothing  is  explicable  or  subject  to  formu- 
lation, and’ where  what  we  call  education 
contributes  nothing  directly  to  either 
faculty  or  sensibility.  In  the  evolution 
of  nature  or  of  human  nature  every 
new  emergence  is  a surprise — something 
which  by  no  process  of  reasoning  could 
have  been  anticipated,  and  which,  when 
it  appears,  can  be  interpreted  only  in 
the  light  of  its  own  unfolding.  It  is  a 
qualitative  surprise,  but  since  the  power 
which  creates  it  is  also  a shaping  power, 
ft  has  form  as  well  as  content — a form 
inseparable  from  rhythm,  since  harmony 
is  an  implication  of  creation. 

In  the  physical  world  there  is  Reason, 
but  no  reasoning.  Science — in  our  mod- 
ern understanding  of  it — confronts  that 
world  in  the  unknowing  attitude,  recog- 
nizing the  futility  of  preconceptions. 
Our  philosophy  is  coming  to  take  the 
same  attitude  toward  human  nature — a 
more  difficult  thing  to  do,  because  man  is 
distinctively  a reasoning  being,  and  his 
rational  conceptions  have  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  determination  not  only  of 
that  progress  which  is  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  these,  but  of  his  creative 
imagination  in  life  and  art,  to  which 
these  conceptions  are  not  directly  perti- 
nent. If  for  ages  the  human  mind  per- 
sisted in  the  imposition  of  its  own  formal 
modes  upon  nature,  how  much  more  in- 
sistently must  it  have  sophisticated  hu- 
manity and  divinity,  even  long  after  it 
had  taken  a wholly  new  attitude  in  its 
contemplation  of  the  physical  world! 
For  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race, 
intellectual  conceptions  have  been  domi- 
nated by  the  emotions — by  desires  and 
hopes  and  fears — so  that  the  moods  of 
the  soul  even  more  than  the  mental  modes 
have  shaped  the  currents  of  thought  con- 
cerning life  and  the  world,  and  especial- 
ly concerning  the  unseen  world.  Agnos- 
ticism, as  to  what  is  unknowable  because 
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wholly  hidden,  has  been  a more  difficult 
achievement,  more  contrary  to  human  in- 
clination and  to  inveterate  mental  habit, 
than  that  unknowing  attitude  toward  the 
visible  universe  which  modem  science 
demands  of  all  its  votaries. 

The  creative  imagination  in  Faith  and 
Art  has  always  followed  the  promptings 
of  the  believing,  hoping,  trembling  heart 
of  man.  Creeds,  before  their  scholastic 
or  ecclesiastical  formulation,  were,  at 
their  birth — as  in  the  poetical  imagina- 
tion of  Paul — triumphal  or  penitential 
psalms,  not  permitted  to  halt  or  to 
sink  into  formal  recitation.  The  Greek 
poets,  sculptors,  and  painters  lifted  the 
myth  into  a rhythmic  tension  which  re- 
peated the  fashion  of  its  birth,  esthetical- 
ly  fulfilling  its  original  motive.  The 
office  of  music,  in  its  wordless  rhythm, 
is  at  once  to  reawaken  and  to  fulfil  every 
native  moment  of  the  soul — heroic,  ro- 
mantic, or  religious.  Our  modem  science, 
even  in  its  most  approved  and  modest 
attitude,  often  leads  the  investigator  into 
habits  of  specialization  so  narrow  as  to 
shut  him  in  from  any  sense  of  creative 
moments  in  nature,  from  any  intuition 
of  reality,  and  to  atrophy  his  esthetic 
sensibility.  He  is  as  embarrassingly 
stalled  in  his  specialties  as  the  driest 
of  medieval  scholastics  in  the  confines  of 
his  notional  predicaments. 

It  is  a long  way  from  insulated  instinct 
to  clear  intuition  in  the  light  of  Reason. 

It  is  impossible  for  man  to  abdicate 
either  his  rationality  or  his  emotional 
nature  if  he  is  to  fulfil  his  peculiar  des- 
tiny. Psyche,  awakened,  could  not  re- 
turn to  her  crysalis,  but  must  use  her 
wings  and,  under  the  open  sky,  find  her 
way,  through  experiences  which  she  could 
not  abridge,  and  which  have  involved 
cycles  of  error,  entanglement,  and  dis- 
cord, to  the  secret  of  a new  harmony. 

Our  new  attitude,  in  life,  art,  and 
philosophy,  is  one  which  promises  libera- 
tion and  clarification.  Its  most  hopeful 
feature  is  that  it  is  no  longer  select  or 
eclectic — that  the  world  has  to  such  an 
extent  adopted  it  that  the  main  currents 
of  life  and  thought  are  determined  by 
it  in  their  drift  and  significance.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the 
development  of  the  world-sense  has  made 
the  new  attitude  possible.  Popular  initia- 
tive and  participancy  in  modem  move- 
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merits  have  imparted  to  those  movements 
a greater  measure  of  sane  and  healthy 
vitality  than  has  been  derived  from  the 
technical  training  and  scholarship  of  the 
more  leisurely,  ambitious,  and  sophisti- 
cated few;  and  wherever  eminent  inspira- 
tional and  disinterested  leadership  has 
emerged  from  any  rank,  it  is  the  peo- 
ple's response  that  has  given  it  leverage 
and  triumph.  When  we  say  “ the  people," 
we  do  not  mean  the  inert  mass,  but  the 
unclassified,  vitalized  collective  organism. 
Even  when  this  vast  organism  was  dor- 
mant and  had  little  initiative  or  par- 
ticipance  in  the  world's  affairs,  it  had  its 
abject  living  experience,  its  struggles, 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  even  its  dreams. 
To  it  Christianity  was  in  a special  sense 
committed,  soon  to  be  deemed  worthy 
of  alliance  with  the  selectest  aristocratic 
heroisms,  which  finally  it  was  to  trans- 
form. Thus  it  was  the  people's  desire 
that  became  the  hope  of  the  world. 

In  our  day  the  life  in  which  the 
liberated  soul  of  man  finds  expression  has 
unlimited  volume  and  variety  of  mani- 
festation, but  its  powers  and  sensibilities 
escape  observation,  since  its  living  cur- 
rents are  not  as  definitely  measured  as 
in  former  eras  by  resistance.  There  is 
less  inflammation  from  closed  circuits. 
The  sociable  interfluence,  unchecked  by 
class  barriers,  is  easier,  a matter  of  ac- 
cords only. 

Liberation  engenders  liberality,  open- 
mindedness,  the  spirit  of  toleration.  As 
Pater  says  in  his  appreciation  of  Cole- 
ridge : “ The  relative  spirit,  by  its  con- 
stant dwelling  on  the  more  fugitive 
conditions  or  circumstances  of  things, 
breaking  through  a thousand  rough  and 
brutal  classifications,  and  giving  elasticity 
to  inflexible  principles,  begets  an  intel- 
lectual finesse , of  which  the  ethical  re- 
sult is  a delicate  and  tender  criticism  of 
human  life." 

This  “ relative  spirit,"  which  dwells 
upon  the  ever  and  freely  flowing,  the 
ever-changing  aspects  of  our  human  life 
and  of  human  nature  itself,  without  at- 
tempting to  fix  them  in  absolute  and 
permanent  formulas  or  symbols,  led 
William  J ames  to  emphasize  the  “ plural- 
istic universe,"  in  protest  against  mon- 
ism and  against  all  inclosures  of  living 
truth  in  sterile  conceptualisms  of  any 
sort,  even  that  which  calls  itself  ideal- 
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istic;  and  it  is  as  characteristic  of  the 
imaginative  expression,  the  sympathetic 
feeling,  and  the  vital  altruism  of  our 
twentieth  century  as  it  is  of  its  phi- 
losophy. 

The  only  truth  which  makes  for  the 
freedom  of  the  human  spirit  is  living 
truth,  and  this  truth,  for  the  soul  of 
man,  must  find  its  expression  in  living 
human  experience.  We  see  that  with 
this  liberation  there  is  disclosed  a com- 
munity of  experience,  the  ground  of  free 
vital  communication,  dispensing  with 
the  old  bridges  of  authority,  compulsion, 
and  polemical  argument — the  ground  also 
of  common  advantage,  without  prejudice 
or  special  privileges. 

This  is  the  ideal  of  Reason.  That  we 
are  far  from  its  realization  is  indicated 
from  its  very  presentment,  but  also,  and 
quite  as  clearly,  that  it  is  the  goal  tow- 
ard which  the  main  current  of  human 
life  and  thought  is  rapidly  moving.  It 
is  a current  of  light  and  of  power,  show- 
ing, within  the  period  of  a single  genera- 
tion, a wonderful  change  in  human 
sensibility  and  disposition ; it  enters 
creatively  into  every  social,  political, 
economic,  * and  educational  movement  as 
well  as  into  faith,  art,  and  literature; 
it  has  transformed  heroism  and  thus 
brought  the  world  approximately  to  the 
era  of  Peace  and  Good-will.  What  were 
problems  and  questions  for  discussion  a 
generation  ago  now  come  into  this  cur- 
rent for  natural  solution  through  intui- 
tional and  sympathetic  comprehension. 
A publicist,  gathering  together  his 
recent  occasional  addresses,  which,  in 
the  light  of  the  modern  spirit,  have 
considered  the  new  aspects  and  con- 
ditions of  society,  journalism,  states- 
manship, and  economic  organization,  has 
very  fitly  entitled  the  published  collec- 
tion The  Power  of  Tolerance . For  tol- 
erance, as  the  key-note  of  his  appeal,  is 
seen  to  be  not  merely  an  attitude  of 
sensibility,  suffering  and  forbearing,  but 
a function  of  the  will,  a positive  power — 
the  Atlas  of  the  new  world  of  the  soul, 
not  only  bearing  but  uplifting  it. 

Tolerance,  as  the  author  says,  is  Rea- 
son. It  has  also,  as  a positive  power, 
become  identical  with  the  creative  im- 
agination in  life  and  literature — the  very 
breath  of  fearless  faith,  of  sane  hope,  and 
of  the  love  that  thinketh  no  evil. 
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“ They  were  cannibals,  and  they  did  try  cision  had  been  reached — and  that  they 
to  eat  me,”  replied  the  Bishop.  “ Indeed,  would  act  upon  it  without  delay.  Yet  no 
I may  explain  that  my  ministrations  among  result  seemed  to  how  from  the  lot-drawing 
them  ceased  abruptly — a man-of-war  provi-  in  which  I repeatedly  saw  them  engaging 
dentially  touching  au  our  island  at  the  themselves,  and  I could  only  infer  that  the 
very  moment  when  the  situation  had  be-  matter  again  was  at  a stand.” 
come  crisic — because  of  their  regrettable  “ And  then  you  sailed  in  and  married  the 
disposition  to  assimilate  my  person  rather  bunch  of  ’em  polyandrically  to  Ooloola,  eh 
than  my  teachings.  Their  determination  to  Bish?”  said  the  Doctor,  questioningly. 
make  use  of  me  as  an  edible,  it  is  but  fair  And  added:  “Well,  I’ll  be  blowed!” 
to  add,  was  purely  instinctive  and  quite  un-  “ In  a way,  Doctor,”  replied  the  Bishop, 
touched  by  malevolence.  Until  that  instinct  speaking  with  a cautious  accuracy,  “ I did 
asserted  itself — a full  year  after  my  minis-  marry  her  to  * the  bunch  of  ’em,’  as  you 
trations  among  them  began — our  relations  phrase  it;  but  the  abnormal  feature  of  the 
were  most  cordial ; and  I am  quite  sure,  so  case  was  that  the  resulting  polyandry,  far 
genuine  was  their  kindly  feeling  for  me,  that  from  being  of  the  ordinarily  diffuse  sort, 
even  had  I been  absorbed  into  their  midst  as  was  concentrated  to  a very  high  degree.” 
a nutritive  their  affection  for  me  w'ould  have  “ You  will  pardon  me,  I trust,  Bishop,” 
continued  unchanged.  said  the  Colonel,  “ for  pointing  out  that  the 

“ It  was  during  that  happy  year — un-  concentration  of  polyandry  is  impossible, 
marred,  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  by  any  The  several  male  entities  involved  in  a 
trace  of  their  dietary  eccentricities — that  woman’s  gregarious  marriage  to  a congerv 
occurred  the  exceptional,  probably  the  of  husbands,  being  but  casually  grouped 
unique,  case  of  polyandry  to  which  I now  around  a common  center,  necessarily  retain 
refer.  Its  periphery,  if  I may  so  express  intact  their  several  incompressible  indi- 
myself,  was  made  up  of  the  eight  young  vidualities:  and  therefore  are  not  suscepti- 
men  wdio  constituted  the  crew  of  the  canoe  ble  to  that  process  of  equable  diminution 
in  which  I traveled  from  village  to  village  that  the  term  ‘concentrated’  implies.” 
along  the  coast  of  our  island  in  the  discharge  “ You  will  pardon  me,  I trust,  Colonel,” 
of  my  parochial  duties.  They  were  excep-  said  the  Bishop  tartly,  “ for  pointing  out 
tionally  fine  young  fellows,  quite  the  pick  that  I used  the  term  ‘ concentrated  ’ advised- 
of  the  islanders,  and  wholly  devoted  to  my  ly : for  the  reason,  with  all  due  deference 
service;  and  also,  on  their  own  account,  to  your  views  on  the  subject,  that  it  ex- 
always  most  eager  to  take  me  on  my  presses  precisely  my  meaning.  I may  add 
journeyings:  because — as  one  of  them  once  that  the  interpolation  of  irrelevant  comment 
naively  told  me — ‘going  around  visiting  upon  my  narrative  appreciably  retards  its 
was  such  fun’!  Indeed,  their  liking  for  advance.'  Of  course,  however,  I shall  be 
flitting  about  was  so  marked  that  they  fre-  happy  to  listen  to  any  further  verbal  crit- 
quently — at  times  when  I could  dispense  icisni  of  which  you  may  wish  to  free  your 
with  their  services — borrowed  my  canoe  for  mind.” 

a day  or  two  and  went  off  on  little  jaunts  “ Never  mind  the  Colonel’s  fussing,  and 
of  their  own.  crack  ahead,  Bish,”  interjected  the  Doctor. 

“ The  center  of  the  poly  and  ric  storm — for  “ How  did  you  work  it  to  get  your  polyan- 
such,  I regret  to  say,  it  became — was  a dry  concentrated?” 

young  woman  named  Ooloola : by  far  the  **  I did  not  work  it,”  replied  the  Bishop, 

most  beautiful  of  all  the  females  on  our  It  was  worked  independently  of,  I even 

island,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  crea-  may  say  most  deplorably  against,  my  wishes : 
tures  that  ever  I have  seen.  Her  disposi-  and  in  a manner  so  well  concealed  from  my 
tion  w?as  in  keeping  with  her  person,  knowledge  that  a considerable  interval  of 
Cheerful,  kind  - hearted,  helpfully  obliging,  time  elapsed  before — to  use  one  of  your 
she  won  the  friendship  even  of  her  own  sex  own  pregnant  colloquialisms — I ‘ caught 

— and,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  love  of  on.’  I lx»st  can  exhibit  the  insidious  veil- 

all  the  male  islanders  of  a marriageable  ing  of  the  facts  in  the  case  by  presenting 
age.  Practically,  however,  my  canoe-men — them  to  you  in  the  order,  and  in  the  man- 
being, as  I have  mentioned,  conspicuously  nor.  in  which  they  were  brought  to  my  own 
superior  to  their  fellow's — were  so  far  ahead  notice. 

in  the  running  that  all  of  the  many  other  “ What  I came  to  recognize  later  as  the 
candidates  for  her  hand  withdrew'.  beginning  of  the  series  of  tragic  mischances, 

“ Fearing  that  ill  will  might  develop  of  which  for  so  long  I remained  an  unper* 
among  my  men — Ooloola  having  frankly  ceiving  observer,  was  the  tearful  announce- 
declared  that  she  willingly  would  marry  any  ment  by  my  canoe-men  that  one  of  their 
one  of  them,  but  could  not  bring  herself  to  number — Moomoota,  a very  wrorthy  young 
a choice — I advised,  in  what  \ now'  per-  man — had  fallen  overboard  in  the  course  of 
ceive  to  have  been  a fatal  moment,  that  one  of  their  pleasure  cruises  and  had  been 
they  should  settle  the  matter  by  drawing  eaten  by  a shark.  They  wrere  absent  for 
lots  for  her  among  themselves.  To  my  re-  two  full  days  on  their  little  frolic  that  ended 
lief  they  informed  me,  after  some  days  of  ho  disastrously — having  delayed  their  re- 
deliberation,  that  they  had  decided  to  ae-  turn,  they  explained  to  me,  in  order  to  cel- 
cept  mv  advice  in  substance — merely  modi-  ebrate  a funeral  feast  in  Moomoota’s  honor: 
fving  it  a little,  they  explained,  in  a way  and  as  they  all  had  an  oily,  well-stuffed  look, 
that  w'ould  exclude  jealousies  w'hen  a de-  naturally  resultant  from  such  melancholy 
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one}.  “ I cannot  perceive  how 
any  number  of  words  will 
suffice  to  uphold  your  thesis — 
embodied  in  vour  reply  to  a 
question  of  t he  Doctor'* — that 
you  married  the  young  woman 
polyandrieally  to  the  eight 
members  of  your  boat’s  crew; 
since.  b\  ymir  own  showing, 
seven  of  them  succumbed  to  a 
variety  of  fatal  accidents  be- 
fore her  marriage  with  the  sole 
survivor  took  place.  Such 
being  the  ease,  l venture  to 
urge  that  you  yield  the  floor 
to  the  Judge : whose  conclusions 
in  regard  to  matriarchy,  while 
certain  to  be  both,  dull  and 
tedious,  at  least  may  he  ex- 
pected to  approx ‘unate  to  that 
logical  sequence  which  your 
own  dissert  at  ion  upon  applied 
pol yand  ry  some w ha t con s pi eu 
ou  siy  lack  a/* 

‘‘  My  cloth,  gentlemen,”  -a Id 
the  Bishop,  rising  from  his 
seat  and  speaking  in  a tune  of 
tense  restraint,  ''forbids  tiny 
expression  of  my  natural.  T 
may  say  my  justifiable,  re- 
sent  men  t of  your  collective 
extreme  discourtesy/’  Thus 
speaking,  the  Bishop  moved  to* 
arid  opened,  the  door. 

41  Oh,  I say,  |Ji$h/r  said  the 
Doctor,  “don’t  go  off  mad. 
At  least,  before  you  hoojc  out, 
clear  things  up  a little.  How 
did  they  concentratedly  poly 
under.  anyway  ?” 

” 7 have  stated,”  replied  the 
Bishop,  pausing  on  the  thresh- 
old. “ that  1 in  a way’  l mar 
lied  Colon  I a to  my  eight  canoe- 

polyaridvieiilly : that  the  polyandry 

>f  a concentrated  sort;  that  Oolno- 
Umliv  wedded  the  last  of  them  left 
I also  have  stated  that  my  men 
ed  my  suggestion  in  regard  to  lot 
ng.  with  a modification  of  their 
that  they  declared  would  inhibit 
nil  jealousies,  [ further  have  stated 
funeral  feasts,  increasingly  pro- 
l as  (he  nun  her  of  the  survivors 
ishcMb  attended  each  of  the  fatal  i- 
>y  which  that  diminution  was  pro- 
Finally.  1 have  stated  that  my 
turners — .although  1 was  not  cognizant 
eir  alimentary  idiosyncrasies  until  l 
f barely  escaped  deglutition  as  a corner 
-were  cannibals.  l*Voni  these  several 
lent  a,  T venture  to  assert,  minds  en- 
wifh  even  a rudimentary  intellumnce 
ih  dm*e — by  a nttioejmHi  ve  process  of 
mplest — the  one  obvious  and  only  pos- 
sible conclusion.” 

“ t treat  ex e] aimed  the  Doctor. 

*.*  You  donT  mean  t“  stay,  BMt — ” 

^ Gentlemen  said  the  Bishop,  bowing 
coldly  as  he  slowly  closed  t lie  door  behind 
him,  “ l have  nothing  more  to  add.” 


“Thk  Wedding  came  off  immfdiatei.y  — and  was 

ArrL-MWD  BY  AS  Ol/TRLPST  OF  FESTIVE  REJOICING  * 


“ T ant  at  lo*s  to  perceive.  Bishop,”  oh* 
served  the  (Ydonet,  as  the  Bishop  paused 
after  delivering  this  seemingly  conclu- 
sive statement,  l*  in  what  manner  your 
curious  hut  not  especially  Interesting  story 
of  saviom  life  relates  to  polyandry  of  any 
sort:  still  less  how  it  relates  to  a form  of 
concentrated  polyandry — a phrase  to  which, 
on  etymologic  grounds,  j already  have 
taken  except mui —that  ymi  gave  tin  to  under- 
stand it  was  fo  ilhM  rat*'." 

“That’s  a fact.  Bisk,”  added  the  Doctor. 
“ Nobody's  polvandered  wort h a cent,  It 
looks  as  if  you’d  sort  of  side-tracked,” 

” Possibly,”  said  the  dndgg;  with  a chill 
in c|s i venoms.  **  [ now  may  be  permitted  to 
pre-cut  my  siiiiimarD.cd  eonelusiurm — that  I 
was  in  the  act  of  setting  liefim*  you  when  the 
Bishop's  irrelevant  and  inconsequent  nar- 
rative was  thrust  upon  ns — in  regard  to 
matriarchy.  As  T was  saying — ” 

“ Pardon  me.  Judge,”  interrupted  the 
Bi*h<r>p  with  warmth.  “What  you  arc 
pleased  to  term  my  r i neon -us  tent.  and  irrele- 
vant narrative  ’ is  not  yet  completed.  A 
few  words  move  will  Bllffioo — ” 

“ With  submission.  Bishop,”  said  the  Col* 
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The  Street  Called  Straight 

A NOVEL 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Inner  Shrine” 


“ By  the  Street  Called  , 
House  called  Beautiful 

CHAPTER  I 

A S a matter  of  fact,  Davcnant  was 
ZA  under  no  illusions  concerning  the 
**  ^ quality  of  the  welcome  his  hostess 
was  according  him,  though  he  found  a 
certain  pleasure  in  being  once  more  in 
her  company.  It  was  not  a keen  pleasure, 
neither  was  it  an  embarrassing  one; 
it  was  exactly  what  he  supposed  it  would 
l>e  in  case  they  ever  met  again — a blend- 
ing on  his  part  of  curiosity,  admiration, 
and  reminiscent  suffering  out  of  which 
time  and  experience  had  taken  the  sting. 

‘ He  retained  the  memory  of  a minute  of 
intense  astonishment  once  upon  a time, 
followed  by  some  weeks,  some  months 
perhaps,  of  angry  humiliation;  but  the 
years  between  twenty-four  and  thirty- 
three  are  long  and  varied,  generating  in 
healthy  natures  plenty  of  saving  common 
sense.  Work,  travel,  and  a widened 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners  had  so 
ripened  Davenant’s  mind  that  he  was 
able  to  see  his  proposal  now,  as  Miss 
Guion  must  have  seen  it  then,  as  some- 
thing so  incongruous  and  absurd  as  not 
only  to  need  no  consideration  but  to  call 
for  no  reply.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the 
refusal  on  her  part  of  a reply,  of  the 
mere  laconic  “ No  ” which  was  all  that  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  he  had  ever  expected, 
that  rankled  in  him  longest ; but  even  that 
mortification  had  passed,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  into  the  limbo  of  extinct  regrets. 
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For  her  present  superb  air  of  having 
no  recollection  of  his  blunder  he  had 
nothing  but  commendation.  It  was  as 
becoming  to  the  spirited  grace  of  its 
wearer  as  a royal  mantle  to  a queen. 
Carrying  it  as  she  did,  with  an  easy, 
preoccupied  affability  that  enabled  her 
to  look  round  him  and  over  him  and 
through  him,  to  greet  him  and  converse 
with  him,  without  seeming  positively  to 
take  in  the  fact  of  his  existence,  he  was 
permitted  to  suppose  the  incident  of 
their  previous  acquaintance,  once  so  vital 
to  himself,  to  have  been  forgotten.  If 
this  were  so,  it  would  be  nothing  very 
strange,  since  a woman  of  twenty-seven, 
who  has  had  much  social  experience,  may 
be  permitted  to  lose  sight  of  the  more 
negligible  of  the  conquests  she  had  made 
as  a girl  of  eighteen.  She  had  asked  him 
to  dinner,  and  placed  him  honorably  at 
her  right ; but  words  could  not  have  made 
it  plainer  than  it  was  that  he  was  but 
an  accident  to  the  occasion. 

He  was  there,  in  short,  because  he  was 
staying  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple. 
After  a two  years’  absence  from  New 
England  he  had  arrived  in  Waverton 
that  day.  “ Oh,  bother ! Bring  him 
along,”  had  been  the  formula  in  which 
Miss  Guion  had  conveyed  his  invitation, 
the  dinner  being  but  an  informal,  neigh- 
borly affair.  Two  or  three  wedding-gifts 
having  arrived  from  various  quarters  of 
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the  world,  it  was  natural  that  Miss  Guion 
should  want  to  show  them  confidentially 
to  her  dear  friend  and  distant  relative, 
Drusilla  Fane.  Mrs.  Fane  had  every 
right  to  this  privileged  inspection,  since 
she  had  not  only  timed  her  yearly  visit 
to  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple,  so 
that  it  should  synchronize  with  the  wed- 
ding, but  had  introduced  Miss  Guion 
to  Colonel  Ashley  in  the  first  place. 
Indeed,  there  had  been  a rumor,  right 
up  to  the  time  of  Miss  Guion’s  visit  to 
the  pretty  little  house  at  Southsea,  that 
the  Colonel's  calls  and  attentions  there 
had  been  not  unconnected  with  Mrs. 
Fane  herself;  but  rumor  in  British 
naval  and  military  stations  is  notorious- 
ly overactive,  especially  in  matters  of 
the  heart. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  when  the 
fashionable  London  papers  announced 
that  a marriage  had  been  arranged  and 
would  shortly  take  place  between  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Rupert  Ashley,  of  the 
Sussex  Rangers,  and  of  Ileneage  Place, 
Belvoir,  Leicestershire,  and  Olivia  Mar- 
garet, only  child  of  Henry  Guion,  Es- 
quire, of  Tory  Hill,  Waverton,  near 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  no  one  offered 
more  heartfelt  congratulations  than  the 
lady  in  whose  house  the  interesting  pair 
had  met. 

On  every  ground,  then,  Mrs.  Fane  was 
entitled  to  this  first  look  at  the  presents, 
so  that  when  she  telephoned  saying  she 
was  afraid  that  they,  her  parents  and 
herself,  couldn’t  come  to  dinner  that 
evening,  because  a former  ward  of  her 
father’s — Olivia  must  remember  Peter 
Davenant ! — w’as  arriving  to  stay  wTith 
them  for  a week  or  two,  Miss  Guion 
had  answered,  “ Oh,  bother ! Bring  him 
along,”  and  the  matter  w*as  arranged. 
It  was  doubtful,  however,  that  she  knew* 
him  in  advance  to  be  the  Peter  Davenant 
wdio  nine  years  earlier  had  had  the 
presumption  to  fall  in  love  with  her; 
it  wras  still  more  doubtful,  after  she  had 
actually  shaken  hands  with  him  and 
called  him  by  name,  whether  she  paid 
him  the  tribute  of  any  kind  of  recollec- 
tion. The  fact  that  she  had  seated  him 
at  her  right,  in  the  place  that  would 
naturally  be  accorded  to  Rodney  Temple, 
the  scholarly  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  ceramics  in  the  Harvard  Gal- 
lery of  Fine  Arts,  made  it  look  as  if 


she  considered  Davenant  a total  stranger. 
In  the  few  conventionally  gracious  words 
she  addressed  to  him  her  manner  was 
that  of  the  hostess  who  receives  a good 
many  people  in  the  course  of  a year 
toward  the  chance  guest  she  had  never 
seen  before,  and  expects  never  to  see 
again. 

“ Twice  round  the  world  since  you 
were  last  in  Boston  ? How  interest- 
ing!” Then,  as  if  she  had  said  enough 
for  courtesy,  she  continued  across  the 
lights  and  flowers  to  Mrs.  Fane:  “Dru- 
silla, did  you  knowT  Colonel  Ashley  had 
declined  that  post  at  Gibraltar?  I’m  so 
glad.  I should  hate  the  Gib.” 

“ The  Gib  wouldn’t  hate  you,”  Mrs. 
Fane  assured  her.  “ You’d  have  a 
heavenly  time  there.  Rupert  Ashley  is 
deep  in  the  graces  of  old  Bannockburn, 
who’s  in  command.  He’s  not  a bad  old 
sort,  old  Ban  isn’t,  though  he’s  a bit  of 
a martinet.  Lady  Ban  is  awful  — a 
bounder  in  petticoats.  She  looks  like 
that.” 

Drusilla  pulled  down  the  corners  of 
a large,  mobile  mouth  so  as  to  simulate 
Lady  Bannockburn’s  expression  in  a way 
that  drew*  a laugh  from  every  one  at  the 
table  but  the  host.  Henry  Guion  re- 
mained serious,  not  from  natural  grav- 
ity, but  from  inattention.  He  was  ob- 
viously not  in  a mood  for  joking,  nor 
apparently  for  eating,  since  he  had 
scarcely  tasted  his  soup,  and  was  now 
only  playing  with  the  fish.  As  this  cor- 
roborated wdiat  Mrs.  Temple  had  more 
than  once  asserted  to  her  husband  during 
the  past  few’  weeks,  that  “ Henry  Guion 
had  something  on  his  mind,”  she  en- 
deavored to  exchange  a glance  wfith  him; 
but  he  was  too  frankly  enjoying  the 
exercise  of  his  daughter’s  mimetic  gift 
to  be  otherwise  observant. 

“ And  what  does  Colonel  Ashley  look 
like,  Drucie?”  he  asked,  glancing  slyly 
at  Miss  Guion. 

“Like  that,”  Mrs.  Fane  said,  instantly. 
Straightening  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
and  squaring  her  shoulders,  she  fixed 
her  eyes  into  a stare  of  severity,  and 
stroked  horizontally  an  imaginary  mus- 
tache, keeping  the  play  up  till  her  lips 
quivered. 

“ It  1st  like  him.”  Mis<  Guion  laughed. 

“ Is  he  a^  stiff  as  all  that  ("  the  pro- 
fessor inquired. 
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“ Not  stiff,”  Miss  Guion  explained; 
“ only  dignified.” 

“ Dignified !”  Drusilla  cried.  “ I should 
think  so.  He's  just  like  Olivia  herself. 
They’re  both  so  well  supplied  with  the 
same  set  of  virtues  that  when  they  look 
at  each  other  it  ’ll  be  like  seeing  their 
own  faces  in  a convex  mirror.  It  ’ll  be 
simply  awful.’’ 

Her  voice  had  the  luscious  English 
intonation,  in  spite  of  its  being  pitched 
a little  too  high.  In  speaking  she  dis- 
played the  superior,  initiated  manner  apt 
to  belong  to  women  who  bring  the  flavor 
of  England  into  colonial  and  Indian  gar- 
rison towns — a manner  Drusilla  had  ac- 
quired notably  well,  considering  that  not 
ten  years  previous  her  life  had  been 
bounded  by  American  college  class-days. 

“ Perhaps  that  ’ll  do  us  good,”  Miss 
Guion  ventured,  in  reply  to  Drusilla’s 
observations  at  her  expense.  “ To  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us  must  be  much 
like  looking  at  one’s  face  in  a spoon.” 

“ That  doesn’t  do  us  any  good,”  Rod- 
ney Temple  corrected,  “ because  we  al- 
ways blame  the  spoon.” 

“ Don’t  you  mind  them,  dear,”  Mrs. 
Temple  cooed.  She  was  a little,  apple- 
faced  woman,  with  a figure  suggestive 
of  a tea-cozy  and  a voice  with  a gurgle 
in  it  like  a dove’s.  A nervous,  con- 
vulsive movement  of  her  pursed-up  little 
mouth  made  that  organ  an  uncertain  ele- 
ment in  her  physiognomy,  shifting  as  it 
did  from  one  side  of  her  face  to  the 
other  with  the  rapidity  of  an  aurora 
borealis.  “ Don’t  mind  them,  dear.  A 
woman  can  never  do  more  than  reflect 
‘ broken  lights  ’ of  her  husband  when  she 
has  a good  one.  Don’t  you  love  that 
expression — 6 broken  lights  ’ ? c We  are 
but  broken  lights  of  Thee!’  Dear  Tenny- 
son ! And  no  word  yet  from  Madame 
do  Melcourt  ?” 

“ I don’t  expect  any  now,”  Olivia  ex- 
plained. “ If  Aunt  Vic  had  meant  to 
write  she  would  have  done  it  long  ago. 
I’m  afraid  I’ve  offended  her  past  for- 
giveness.” 

She  held  her  head  slightly  to  one  side, 
smiling  with  an  air  of  mock  penitence. 

“ Dear,  dear!”  Mrs.  Temple  murmured, 
sympathetically.  “Just  because  you 
wouldn’t  marry  a Frenchman!” 

“And  a little  because  I’m  going  to 


marry  an  Englishman.  To  Aunt  Vic  all 
Englishmen  are  grocers.” 

“Horrid  old  thing!”  Drusilla  said, 
indignantly. 

“ It’s  because  she  doesn’t  know  them, 
of  course,”  Olivia  went  on.  “ It’s  one 
of  the  things  I never  can  understand — 
how  people  can  generalize  about  a whole 
nation  because  they  happen  to  dislike 
one  or  two  individuals.  As  a matter  of 
fact.  Aunt  Vic  has  become  so  absorbed 
in  her  little  circle  of  old  French  royalist 
noblesse  that  she  can’t  see  anything  to 
admire  outside  the  Rue  de  l’Universite 
and  chateau  life  in  Normandy.  She  does 
admit  that  there’s  an  element  of  home- 
spun  virtue  in  the  old  families  of 
Boston  and  Waverton;  but  that’s  only 
because  she  belongs  to  them  herself.” 

“ All  the  same,  I wish  you  could  have 
managed  the  thing  without  giving  offense 
to  Aunt  Vic.” 

The  words  were  Henry  Guion’s  first 
since  sitting  down  to  table. 

“ I couldn’t  help  it,  papa.  I didn’t 
give  Aunt  Vic  offense;  she  took  it.” 

“ She’s  always  been  so  fond  of  you — ” 

“ I’m  fond  of  her.  She’s  an  old 
darling.  And  yet  I couldn’t  let  her 
marry  me  off  to  a Frenchman  in  the 
French  way  when  I’d  made  up  my  mind 
to  — to  do  something  else.  Could  I, 
Cousin  Cherry?” 

Mrs.  Temple  plumed  herself,  pleased 
at  being  appealed  to.  “ I don’t  see  how 
you  could,  dear.  But  I suppose  your 
dear  aunt — great-aunt,  that  is — has  be- 
come so  foreign  that  she’s  forgotten  our 
simple  ways.  So  long  as  you  follow  your 
heart,  dear — ” 

“ I’ve  done  that,  Cousin  Cherry.” 

The  tone  drew  Davenant’s  eyes  to  her 
again,  not  in  scrutiny,  but  for  the  pleas- 
ure it  gave  him  to  see  her  delicate 
features  suffused  with  a glow  of  unex- 
pected softness.  It  was  unexpected,  be- 
cause her  bearing  had  always  conveyed 
to  him,  even  in  the  days  when  he  was 
in  love  with  her,  an  impression  of  very 
refined,  very  subtle  haughtiness.  It 
seemed  to  make  her  say,  like  Marie 
Antoinette  to  Madame  Vigee-Lebrun : 

“ They  would  call  me  arrogant  if  I were 
not  a queen.”  The  assumption  of  priv- 
ilege and  prerogative  might  be  only  the 
inborn  consciousness  of  distinction,  but 
lie  fancied  it  might  be  more  effective  for 
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being  tempered.  Not  that  it  was  over- 
done. It  was  not  done  at  all.  If  the 
inner  impulse  working  outward  poised 
a neat,  classic  head  too  loftily,  or  shot 
from  gray  eyes,  limpid  and  lovely  in 
themselves,  a regard  that  was  occasional- 
ly too  imperious,  Olivia  Guion  was  prob- 
ably unaware  of  these  effects.  With 
beauty  by  inheritance,  refinement  by  as- 
sociation, and  taste  and  “ finish  " by  in- 
stinct, it  was  possible  for  her  to  engage 
with  life  relatively  free  from  the  cum- 
brous impedimenta  of  self-consciousness. 
It  was  because  Davenant  was  able  to 
allow  for  this  that  his  judgment  on  her 
pride  of  manner,  exquisite  though  it  was, 
had  never  been  more  severe;  none  the 
less,  it  threw  a new  light  on  his  other- 
wise slight  knowledge  of  her  character  to 
note  the  faint  blush,  the  touch  of  gentle- 
ness, with  which  she  hinted  her  love  for 
her  future  husband.  He  had  scarcely 
believed  her  capable  of  this  kind  of 
condescension. 

He  called  it  condescension  because  he 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  her  approach- 
ing marriage  not  so  much  the  capture 
of  her  heart  as  the  fulfilment  of  her 
ambitions.  He  judged  something  from 
what  Drusilla  Fane  had  said,  as  they 
were  driving  toward  Tory  Hill  that 
evening. 

“ Olivia  simply  must  marry  a man 
who'll  give  her  something  to  do  besides 
sitting  'round  and  looking  handsome. 
With  Rupert  Ashley  she'll  have  the 
duties  of  a public,  or  semi-public,  posi- 
tion. He'll  keep  her  busy,  if  it’s  only 
opening  bazars  and  presenting  prizes  at 
Bisley.  The  American  men  who've  tried 
to  marry  her  have  wanted  to  be  her 
servants,  when  all  the  while  she’s  been 
waiting  for  a master." 

Davenant  understood  this,  now  that 
it  was  pointed  out,  though  the  thought 
would  not  have  come  to  him  spon- 

taneously. She  was  the  strong  woman 
who  would  yield  only  to  a .stronger 

man.  Colonel  Ashley  might  not  he 
stronger  than  she  in  intellect  or  char- 
acter, hut  he  had  doin'  some  large  things 
on  a large  field,  and  was  counted  an 

active  force  in  a country  of  forceful 
activities.  There  might  he  a question 

as  to  whether  he  would  prove  to  he  her 
master,  hut  he  would  certainly  never 
think  of  being  her  slave. 


“ What  are  you  going  to  do,  Henry, 
when  the  gallant  stranger  carries  off 
Olivia  a fortnight  hence?" 

Though  she  asked  the  question  with 
the  good  intention  of  drawing  her  host 
into  the  conversation,  Mrs.  Temple  made 
it  a point  to  notice  the  effort  with  which 
he  rallied  himself  to  meet  her  words. 

a What  am  I going  to  do?"  he  repeated, 
absently.  “ Oh,  my  future  will  depend 
very  much  on — Hobson's  choice." 

u That's  true,"  Miss  Guion  agreed, 
hurriedly,  as  though  to  emphasize  a 
point.  “ It’s  all  the  choice  I’ve  left  to 
him.  I’ve  arranged  everything  for  papa 
— beautifully.  He’s  to  take  in  a partner, 
perhaps  two  partners.  You  know,"  she 
continued,  in  explanation  to  Mrs.  Fane — 
“ you  know  that  poor  papa  has  been  the 
whole  of  Guion,  Maxwell  & Guion  since 
Mr.  Maxwell  died.  Well,  then,  he’s  to 
take  in  a partner  or  two,  and  gradually 
shift  his  business  into  their  hands.  That 
wouldn’t  take  more  than  a couple  of 
years  at  longest.  Then  he’s  going  to 
retire,  and  come  to  live  near  me  in 
England.  Rupert  says  there's  a small 
place  close  to  Ileneage  that  would  just 
suit  him.  Papa  has  always  liked  the 
English  hunting  country,  and  so — " 

“ And  so  everything  will  be  for  the 
best,"  Rodney  Temple  finished.  “ There’s 
nothing  like  a fresh  young  mind,  like  a 
young  lady’s,  for  settling  business  af- 
fairs. It  would  have  taken  you  or  me 
a long  time  to  work  that  plan  out, 
wouldn't  it,  Henry?  We  should  be  wor- 
ried over  the  effect  on  your  trusteeships 
and  the  big  estates  you've  had  the  care 
of—" 

“ What  about  the  big  estates  ?" 
Davenant  noticed  the  tone  in  which 
Guion  brought  out  this  question,  though 
it  was  an  hour  later  before  he  under- 
stood its  significance.  It  was  a sharp 
tone,  the  tone  of  a man  who  catches  an 
irritating  word  or  two  among  remarks 
he*  has  scarcely  followed.  Temple  ap- 
parently had  meant  to  call  it  forth,  since 
he  answered  with  the  slightest  possible 
air  of  intention  : 

i{  Oh,  nothing — except  what  I hear." 
While  Miss  Guion  and  Mrs.  Fane 
chatted  of  their  own  affairs  Davenant 
remarked  the  way  in  which  Henry  Guion 
paused  and  gazed  at  his  old  friend.  He 
bent  slightly  forward,  too,  looking,  with 
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his  superb  head  and  bust  slightly  French 
in  style,  very  handsome  and  imposing. 

“ Then  you've  been — hearing — things  V ’ 

Rodney  Temple  lowered  his  eyes  in  a 
way  that  confirmed  Davenant — wTho  knew 
his  former  guardian’s  tricks  of  manner — 
in  his  suppositions.  He  was  so  open  in 
countenance  that  anything  momentarily 
veiled  on  his  part,  either  in  speech  or  in 
address,  could  reasonably  be  attributed 
to  stress  of  circumstances.  The  broad 
forehead,  straightforward  eyes,  and  large 
mouth  imperfectly  hidden  by  a shaggy 
beard  and  mustache  were  of  the  kind 
that  lend  themselves  to  lucidity  and 
candor.  Externally  he  was  the  scholar 
as  distinct  from  the  professional  man 
or  the  divine.  His  figure — tall,  large- 
honed,  and  loose-jointed — had  the  slight 
vStoop  traditionally  associated  with  study, 
while  the  profile  was  thrust  forward  as 
though  he  were  peering  at  something 
just  out  of  sight.  A courtly  touch  in 
his  style  was  probably  a matter  of  in- 
heritance, as  was  also  his  capacity  for 
looking  suitably  attired  while  obviously 
neglectful  of  appearances.  His  thick, 
lank,  sandy  hair,  fading  to  white,  and 
long,  narrow,  stringy  beard  of  the  same 
transitional  hue,  were  not  well  cared  for; 
and  yet  they  helped  to  give  him  a little  of 
the  air  of  a Titian  or  Velasquez  noble- 
man. In  answer  to  Guion  now  he  spoke 
without  lifting  his  eyes  from  his  plate. 

“Have  I been  hearing  things?  N-no; 
only  that  the  care  of  big  estates  is  a mat- 
ter of  great  responsibility — and  anxiety.” 

u That’s  what  I tell  papa,”  Miss  Guion 
said,  warmly,  catching  the  concluding 
words.  “ It’s  a great  responsibility  and 
anxiety.  He  ought  to  be  free  from  it. 
I tell  him  my  marriage  is  a providential 
hint  to  him  to  give  up  work.” 

“ Perhaps  I sha’n’t  get  the  chance. 
Work  may  give  up — me.” 

“ I wish  it  would,  papa.  Then  every- 
thing would  be  settled.” 

“ Some  things  w’ould  be  settled.  Others 
might  be  opened — for  discussion.” 

If  Rodney  Temple  had  not  lifted  his 
eyes  in  another  significant  look  toward 
Guion,  Davenant  would  have  let  these 
sentences  pass  unheeded.  As  it  was,  his 
attention  was  directed  to  possible  things, 
or  impossible  things,  left  unsaid.  For 
a second  or  two  he  was  aware  of  an  odd 
suspicion,  but  he  brushed  it  away  as 


absurd,  in  view  of  the  self-assurance  with 
which  Guion  roused  himself  at  last  to 
enter  into  the  conversation,  which  began 
immediately  to  turn  on  points  and  per- 
sons of  which  and  of  whom  Davenant  had 
no  knowledge. 

The  inability  to  follow  closely  gave 
him  time  to  make  a few  superficial  ob- 
servations regarding  his  host.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Guion  had  been  a 
familiar  figure  to  him  ever  since  his 
boyhood,  he  now  saw  him  at  really  close 
range  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

What  struck  him  most  was  the  degree 
to  which  Guion  conserved  his  quality  of 
Adonis.  Long  ago  renowned  in  that 
section  of  American  society  that  clings 
to  the  cities  and  seaboard  between  Maine 
and  Maryland  as  a fine  specimen  of 
manhood,  he  was  perhaps  handsomer  now, 
with  his  noble,  regular  features,  his  well- 
trimmed,  iron-gray  beard,  and  his  splen- 
did head  of  iron-gray  hair,  than  he  had 
been  in  his  youth.  Reckoning  roughly, 
Davenant  judged  him  to  be  sixty.  He 
had  been  a personage  prominently  in 
view  in  the  group  of  cities  formed  by 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Waverton,  ever 
since  Davenant  could  remember  him. 
Nature  having  created  Guion  an  orna- 
ment to  his  kind.  Fate  had  been  equally 
beneficent  in  ordaining  that  he  should 
have  nothing  to  do,  on  leaving  the 
university,  but  walk  into  the  excel- 
lent legal  practice  his  grandfather  had 
founded  and  his  father  had  brought  to 
a high  degree  of  honor  as  well  as  to  a 
reasonable  pitch  of  prosperity.  It  was, 
from  the  younger  Guion’s  point  of  view, 
an  agreeable  practice,  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  care  of  trust  funds,  in  which  a 
gentleman  could  engage  without  any 
rough-and-tumble  loss  of  gentility.  It 
required  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of 
pleadings  in  the  courts  or  disputing  in 
the  market-place,  and — especially  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  elder  partners — left 
him  leisure  for  cultivating  that  graceful 
relationship  to  life  for  which  he  possessed 
aptitudes.  It  was  a high  form  of  grace- 
fulness, making  it  a matter  of  course 
that  he  should  figure  on  the  boards  of 
galleries  of  fine  arts  and  colleges  of 
music,  and  other  institutions  meant  to 
minister  to  his  country’s  good  through 
the  elevation  of  its  taste. 

“ It's  the  sort  of  thing  he  was  cut  out 
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for,”  Davenant  commented  to  himself, 
as  his  eye  traveled  from  the  aristocratic 
face,  where  refinement  blended  with  au- 
thority, to  the  essentially  gentlemanly 
figure.  The  mere  sight  of  so  much 
ease  and  distinction  made  Davenant 
himself  feel  like  a rustic  in  Sunday 
clothes,  though  he  seized  the  opportunity 
of  being  in  such  company  to  enlarge  his 
perception  of  the  fine  points  of  bearing. 
It  was  an  improving  experience  of  a 
kind  which  he  only  occasionally  got. 

He  had  an  equal  sense  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  conversation,  of 
which,  as  it  skipped  from  country  to 
country  and  from  one  important  name 
to  another,  it  seemed  a privilege  to  be  an 
auditor.  His  own  career — except  for  his 
two  excursions  round  the  world,  con- 
scientiously undertaken  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge — had  been  so  somberly  finan- 
cial that  he  was  frankly,  and  somewhat 
naively,  curious  concerning  that  portion 
of  mankind  who  “ did  things  ” bearing 
little  or  no  relation  to  business,  and  who 
permitted  themselves  sensations  merely 
for  the  sake  of  having  them.  Olivia 
Gu ion’s  friends,  and  Drusilla  Fane’s — 
admirals,  generals,  colonels,  ambassadors, 
and  secretaries  of  embassy  they  apparent- 
ly were  for  the  most  part  — had  what 
seemed  to  him  an  unwonted  freedom  of 
dramatic  action.  Merely  to  hear  them 
talked  about  gave  him  glimpses  of  a 
world  varied  and  picturesque,  from  the 
human  point  of  view,  beyond  his  dreams. 
In  the  exchange  of  scraps  of  gossip  and 
latest  London  anecdotes  between  Miss 
Guion  and  Drusilla  Fane,  on  which 
Henry  Guion  commented,  Davenant  felt 
himself  to  be  looking  at  a vivid  but  fit- 
fully working  cinematograph,  of  which 
the  scenes  were  snatched  at  random  from 
life  as  lived  anywhere  between  Washing- 
ton and  Simla,  or  Inverness  and  Rome. 
The  effect  was  both  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. It  wa.s  also  in  its  way  enlight- 
ening, since  it  showed  him  the  true 
standing  in  the  world  of  this  woman 
whom  he  had  once,  for  a few  wild  min- 
utes. hoped  to  make  his  wife. 

The  dinner  was  half  over  before  he 
began  clearly  to  detach  Miss  Guion  from 
that  environment  which  he  would  have 
called  “the  best  l>os ton  society.”  Plac- 
ing her  there,  he  would  have  said  be- 
fore this  evening  that  he  placed  her 


as  high  as  the  reasonable  human  being 
could  aspire  to  be  set.  For  any  one 
whose  roots  were  in  Waverton,  “the 
best  Boston  society  ” would  in  general 
be  taken  as  the  state  of  blossoming.  It 
came  to  him  as  a discovery,  made  there 
and  then,  that  Olivia  Guion  had  seized 
this  elect  state  with  one  of  her  earliest 
tendrils,  and,  climbing  on  by  way  of  New 
York  and  Washington,  had  chosen  to  do 
her  actual  flowering  in  a cosmopolitan  air. 

He  had  none  of  the  resentment  the 
home-bred  American  business  man  ha- 
bitually feels  for  this  kind  of  eccentricity. 
Now  that  he  had  caught  the  idea,  he  could 
see  at  a glance,  as  his  mind  changed  his 
metaphor,  how  admirably  she  was  suited 
to  the  tapestried  European  setting.  He 
was  conscious  even  of  something  akin  to 
pride  in  the  triumphs  she  was  capable  of 
achieving  on  that  richly  decorated  world- 
stage,  much  as  though  she  were  some 
compatriot  prima  donna.  He  could  see 
already  how  well  as  the  wife  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Rupert  Ashley  she  would 
fill  the  part.  It  had  been  written  for 
her.  Its  strong  points  and  its  subtleties 
were  alike  of  the  sort  wherein  she 
would  shine. 

This  perception  of  his  own  inward 
applause  explained  something  in  regard 
to  himself  about  which  he  had  been 
wondering  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
dinner— the  absence  of  any  pang,  of  any 
shade  of  envy,  to  see  another  man  win 
where  he  had  so  ignominiously  been 
defeated.  He  saw  now  that  it  was  a 
field  on  which  he  never  could  have 
won.  Within  “the  best  Boston  so- 
ciety ” he  might  have  had  a chance, 
though  even  there  it  must  have  been  a 
poor  one;  but  out  here  in  the  open,  so 
to  speak,  where  the  prowess  and  chivalry 
of  Christendom  furnished  his  com- 
petitors, he  had  been  as  little  in  the 
running  as  a mortal  at  a contest  of  the 
gods.  That  he  was  no  longer  in  love  with 
her  he  had  known  years  ago;  but  it  pal- 
liated somewhat  his  old  humiliation,  it 
made  the  word  failure  easier  to  swallow 
down,  to  perceive  that  his  love  when  it 
existed  had  been  doomed,  from  the  nature 
of  things  and  in  advance,  to  end  in 
nothing,  like  that  of  the  nightingale  for 
the  moon. 

By  dwelling  too  pensively  on  these 
thoughts  he  found  he  had  missed  some  of 
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the  turns  of  the  talk,  his  attention 
awakening  to  hear  Henry  Guion  say: 

“ That’s  all  very  fine,  but  a man  doesn’t 
risk  everything  he  holds  dear  in  the 
world  to  go  cheating  at  cards  just  for 
the  fun  of  it.  You  may  depend  upon  it 
he  had  a reason.” 

“ Oh,  he  had  a reason,”  Mrs.  Fane 
agreed — “ the  reason  of  being  hard  up. 
The  trouble  lay  in  the  reason  not  being 
good  enough.” 

“ I imagine  it  was  good  enough  for 
him,  poor  devil!” 

“ But  not  for  any  one  else.  He  was 
drummed  out.  There  wasn’t  a soul  in 
the  regiment  to  speak  to  him.  We  heard 
that  he  took  another  name  and  went 
abroad.  Anyhow,  he  disappeared.  It 
was  all  he  could  do.  He  was  lucky  to 
get  off  with  that;  wasn’t  he,  Peter? 
wasn’t  he,  father?” 

“ What  he  got  off  with,”  said  Guion, 
“ was  a quality  of  tragic  interest  which 
never  pertains  to  the  people  who  stick  to 
the  Street  called  Straight.” 

“ Oh,  certainly,”  Mrs.  Fane  assented, 
dryly.  “ He  did  acquire  that.  But  I'm 
surprised  to  hear  you  commend  it;  aren’t 
you,  father?  aren’t  you,  Peter?” 

“ I’m  not  commending  it,”  Guion  as- 
serted; “I  only  feel  its  force.  I’ve  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  with  any  poor 
beggar  in  his — downfall.” 

“ Since  when  ?” 

The  look  with  which  Rodney  Temple 
accompanied  the  question  once  more  af- 
fected Davenant  oddly.  It  probably  made 
the  same  impression  on  Guion,  since  he 
replied  with  a calmness  that  seemed 
studied : 

“ Since — lately.  Why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“ Oh,  for  no  reason.  It  only  strikes 
me  as  curious  that  your  sympathy  should 
take  that  turn.” 

“ Precisely,”  Miss  Guion  chimed  in. 
“ It’s  not  a bit  like  you.  papa.  You  used 
to  be  harder  on  dishonorable  things  than 
any  one.” 

“ Well,  I’m  not  now.” 

It  was  clear  to  Davenant  by  this  time 
that  in  these  words  Guion  was  not  so 
much  making  a statement  as  flinging  a 
challenge.  He  made  that  evident  by  the 
way  in  which  he  sat  upright,  squared 
his  shoulders,  and  rested  a large,  white 
fist  clenched  upon  the  table.  His  eyes, 
too,  shone,  glittered  rather,  with  a light 


quite  other  than  that  which  a host  usually 
turns  upon  his  guests.  To  Davenant,  as 
to  Mrs.  Temple,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
“ something  on  his  mind  ” — something  of 
which  he  had  a persistent  desire  to  talk 
covertly,  in  the  way  in  which  an  un- 
detected felon  will  risk  discovery  to  talk 
about  the  crime. 

No  one  else  apparently  at  the  table 
shared  this  impression.  Rodney  Temple, 
with  eyes  pensively  downcast,  toyed  with 
the  seeds  of  a pear,  while  Miss  Guion 
and  Mrs.  Fane  began  speaking  of  some 
other  incident  of  what  to  them  was  above 
everything  else,  “ the  Service.”  A min- 
ute or  two  later  Olivia  rose. 

“ Come,  Cousin  Cherry.  Come,  Drusil- 
la,”  she  said,  with  her  easy,  authoritative 
manner.  Then,  apparently  with  an  at- 
tempt to  make  up  for  her  neglect  of 
Davenant,  she  said  as  she  held  the  door 
open  for  the  ladies  to  pass:  “ Don’t  let 
them  keep  you  here  forever.  We  shall 
be  terribly  dull  till  you  join  us.” 

He  was  not  too  dense  to  comprehend 
that  the  words  were  conventional,  as  the 
smile  she  flung  him  was  perfunctory. 
Nevertheless,  the  little  attention  pleased 
him. 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  three  men  being  left  together, 
Davenant’s  conviction  of  inner  ex- 
citement on  the  part  of  his  host  was 
deepened.  It  was  as  if,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  ladies,  Guion  had  less  intention 
of  concealing  it.  Not  that  at  first  lie 
said  anything  directly,  or  acted  otherwise 
than  as  a man  with  guests  to  entertain. 

It  Avas  only  that  he  threw  into  the  task 
of  offering  liqueurs  and  cigars  a some- 
thing febrile  that  caused  his  two  com- 
panions to  watch  him  quietly.  Once 

or  twice  Davenant  caught  Temple’s  eye; 
but  with  a common  impulse  each  hastily 
looked  elsewhere. 

“So,  Mr.  Davenant,  you’ve  come  back 
to  us.  Got  here  only  this  afternoon, 

didn’t  you?  I wonder  why  you  came. 

Having  got  out  of  a dull  place  like 

Waverton,  why  should  you  return  to  it?” 

Looking  the  more  debonair  because  of 
the  flush  in  his  face  and  the  gleam  in  his 
eye,  Guion  seated  himself  in  the  place 
his  daughter  had  left  vacant,  between  his 
two  guests.  Both  his  movements  and  his 
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manner  of  speech  were  marked  by  a quick 
jerkiness,  not  without  a certain  mas- 
culine grace. 

“ I don't  know  that  I’ve  any  better 
reason.”  Davenant  laughed,  snipping  off 
the  end  of  his  cigar,  “ than  that  which 
leads  the  ox  to  his  stall — because  he 
knows  the  way.” 

“ Good !”  Guion  laughed,  rather  loudly. 
Then,  stopping  abruptly,  he  continued: 
“ I fancy  you  know  your  way  pretty  well 
in  any  direction  you  want  to  go,  don’t 
you  ?” 

44  I can  find  it — if  I know  where  I’m 
going.  I came  back  to  Boston  chiefly 
because  that  was  just  what  I didn’t 
know.” 

“ He  means,”  Rodney  Temple  ex- 
plained, “that  he’d  got  out  of  his  beat; 
and  so,  like  a wise  man,  he  returns  to 
his  starting-point.” 

“ I’d  got  out  of  something  more  than 
my  beat ; I’d  got  out  of  my  element.  I 
found  that  the  life  of  elegant  leisure  on 
which  I’d  embarked  wasn’t  what  I’d  been 
cut  out  for.” 

“ That’s  interesting — very,”  Guion  said. 
“ How  did  you  make  the  discovery  ?” 

“ By  being  bored  to  death.” 

“ Bored  ? — with  all  your  money?” 

“The  money  isn’t  much;  but,  even  if 
it  were,  it  couldn’t  go  on  buying  me  a 
good  time.” 

“ That,  of  course,  depends  on  w hat 
your  idea  of  a good  time  may  be;  doesn’t 
it,  Rodney?” 

“ I’m  afraid  my  conception  of  a good 
time,”  Davenant  smiled,  “ might  be  more 
feasible  without  the  cash  than  with  it. 
After  all,  money  would  be  a doubtful 
blessing  to  a bee  if  it  took  away  the  task 
of  going  out  to  gather  honey.” 

“ A bee,”  Guion  observed,  “ isn't  the 
product  of  a high  and  complex  civiliza- 
tion— ” 

“ Neither  am  I,”  Davenant  declared, 
with  a big  laugh.  “I  spring  from  the 
primitive  stratum  of  people  born  to  work, 
who  expect  to  wrork,  and  wTho  when  they 
don’t  work  have  no  particular  object  in 
living  on.” 

“ And  so  you’ve  come  back  to  Boston 
to  work  ?” 

“To  work — or  something.” 

“You  leave  yourself,  I see,  the  latitude 
of — something.” 

“ Only  because  it’s  better  than  noth- 


ing. It’s  been  nothing  for  so  long  now 
that  I’m  willing  to  make  it  anything.” 

“ Make  what  anything?” 

“ My  excuse  for  remaining  on  earth. 
If  I’m  to  go  on  doing  that,  I’ve  got  to 
have  something  more  to  justify  it  than 
the  mere  ability  to  pay  my  hotel  bill.” 

“You’re  luckier  than  you  know  to  be 
able  to  do  that  much,”  Guion  said,  with 
one  of  his  abrupt,  nervous  changes  of 
position.  “ But  you’ve  been  uncommonly 
lucky,  anyhow\  haven’t  you?  Made  some 
money  out  of  that  mine  business,  didn’t 
you?  Or  was  it  in  sugar?” 

Davenant  laughed.  “A  little,”  he  ad- 
mitted. “ But,  to  any  one  like  you,  sir, 
it  would  seem  a trifle.” 

“To  any  one  like  me!  Listen.”  lie 
leaned  forward,  with  feverish  eyes,  and 
spoke  slowly,  tapping  on  the  table-cloth 
as  he  did  so.  “ For  half  a million  dollars 
I’d  sell  my  soul.” 

Davenant  resisted  the  impulse  to  glance 
at  Temple,  who  spoke  promptly,  while 
Guion  swallowed  thirstily  a glass  of 
cognac. 

“That's  a good  deal  for  a soul,  Henry. 
It’s  a large  amount  of  the  sure  and 
tangible  for  a very  uncertain  quantity  of 
the  impalpable  and  problematical.” 

Davenant  laughed  at  this  more  boister- 
ously than  the  degree  of  humor  war- 
ranted. He  began  definitely  to  feel  that 
sense  of  discomfort  which  in  the  last 
half-hour  he  had  been  only  afraid  of. 
It  was  not  the  commonplace  fact  that 
Guion  might  be  short  of  money  that  he 
dreaded;  it  was  the  possibility  of  getting 
a glimpse  of  another  man’s  inner,  secret 
self.  lie  had  been  in  this  position  more 
than  once  before — when  men  wanted  to 
tell  him  things  he  didn’t  want  to  knowr — 
when,  whipped  by  conscience,  or  crazed 
by  misfortune,  or  hysterical  from  drink, 
they  tried  to  rend  with  their  own  hands 
the  veil  that  only  the  lost  or  the  des- 
perate suffer  to  be  torn.  He  had  noted 
before  that  it  was  generally  men  like 
Guion,  of  a high-strung  temperament, 
perhaps  with  a feminine  streak  in  it,  who 
reached  this  pass,  and  because  of  his  own 
reserve — his  rather  cowardly  reserve,  he 
called  it — he  was  always  impelled  to  run 
away  from  them.  As  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  running  away  now,  he  could 
only  dodge  what  he  feared  Guion  was 
trying  to  say. 
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“ So  everything  you  undertook  you 
pulled  off  successfully  ?”  his  host  ques- 
tioned, abruptly. 

“Not  everything;  some  things.  I lost 
money — often;  but  on  the  whole  I made 
it.” 


“ Good ! With  me  it  was  always  the 
other  way.” 

The  pause  that  followed  was  an  uneasy 
one,  otherwise  Temple  would  not  have 
seized  on  the  first  topic  that  came  to 
hand  to  fill  it  up. 

“ You’ll  miss  Olivia  when  she’s  gone, 
Henry.” 

“Y-yes;  if  she  goes.” 

The  implied  doubt  startled  Davenant, 
but  Temple  continued  to  smoke  pensive- 
ly. “ I’ve  thought,”  he  said,  after  a puff 
or  two  at  his  cigar — “I’ve  thought  you 
seemed  to  be  anticipating  something  in 
the  way  of  a — hitch.” 

Guion  held  his  cigar  with  some  de- 
liberation over  an  ash-tray,  knocking  off 
the  ash  with  his  little  finger  as  though  it 
were  a task  demanding  precision. 

“ You’ll  know  all  about  it  to-morrow, 
perhaps — or  in  a few  days  at  latest.  It 
can’t  be  kept  quiet  much  longer.  I got 
the  impression  at  dinner  that  you’d 
heard  something  already.” 

“Nothing  but  gossip,  Hebry.” 

Guion  smiled,  but  with  a wince. 
“I’ve  noticed,”  he  said,  “that  there’s  a 
certain  kind  of  gossip  that  rarely  gets 
about  unless  there’s  some  cause  for  it — 
on  the  principle  of  no  smoke  without  fire. 
If  you’ve  heard  anything,  it’s  probably 
true.” 

“I  was  afraid  it  might  be.  But  in 
that  case  I wonder  you  allowed  Olivia 
to  go  ahead.” 

“ I had  to  let  Fate  take  charge  of  that. 
When  a man  gets  himself  so  entangled  in 
a coil  of  barbed  wire  that  he  trips  which- 
ever way  he  turns,  his  only  resource  is 
to  stand  still.  That’s  my  case.”  He 
poured  himself  out  another  glass  of  co- 
gnac, and  tasted  it  before  continuing. 
“ Olivia  goes  over  to  England,  and  gets 
herself  engaged  to  a man  I never  heard 
of.  Good!  She  fixes  her  wedding-day 
without  consulting  me,  and  irrespective 
of  my  affairs.  Good  again!  She’s  old 
enough  to  do  it,  and  quite  competent. 
Meanwhile  I lose  control  of  the  machine, 
so  to  speak.  I see  myself  racing  on  to 
something,  and  can’t  stop.  I can  only 
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lie  back  and  watch,  to  see  what  happens. 

I’ve  got  to  leave  that  to  Fate,  or  God, 
or  whatever  it  is  that  directs  our  affairs 
when  we  can  no  longer  manage  them  our- 
selves.” He  took  another  sip  of  cognac, 
and  pulled  for  a minute  nervously  at  his 
cigar.  “I  thought  at  first  that  Olivia 
might  be  married  and  get  off  before 
anything  happened.  Now,  it  looks  to  me 
as  if  there  was  going  to  be  a smash. 
Rupert  Ashley  arrives  in  three  or  four 
days’  time,  and  then — ” 

“You  don’t  think  he’d  want  to  back 
out,  do  you?” 

“I  haven’t  the  remotest  idea.  From 
Olivia’s  description  he  seems  like  a de- 
cent sort;  and  yet — ” 

Davenant  got  to  his  feet.  “ Shouldn’t 
you  like  me  to  go  back  to  the  ladies  ? You 
want  to  talk  to  the  professor — ” 

“ No,  no,”  Guion  said,  easily,  pushing 
Davenant  into  his  seat  again.  “ There’s 
no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  hear  any- 
thing I have  to  say.  The  whole  town 
will  know  it  soon.  You  can’t  conceal  a 
burning  house;  and  Tory  Hill  is  on  fire. 

I may  be  spending  my  last  night  under 
its  roof.” 

“ They’ll  not  rush  things  like  that,” 
Temple  said,  trying  to  speak  reassur- 
ingly. 

“They  haven’t  rushed  things  as  it  is. 

I’ve  come  to  the  end  of  a very  long  tether. 

I only  want  you  to  know  that  by  this  time 
to-morrow  night  I may  have  taken  the 
Strange  Ride  with  Kipling’s  Morrowby 
Jukes  to  the  Land  of  the  Living  Dead. 

If  I do,  I sha’n’t  come  back — accept  bail, 
or  that  sort  of  thing.  I can’t  imagine 
anything  more  ghastly  than  for  a man  to 
be  hanging  round  among  his  old  friends, 
waiting  for  a — for  a ” — he  balked  at 
the  word — “ for  a trial,”  he  said  at  last, 
“that  can  have  only  one  ending.  No! 

I’m  ready  to  ride  away  when  they  call 
for  me — but  they  won’t  find  me  pining 
for  freedom.” 

“ Can’t  anything  be  done  S” 

“ Not  for  me,  Rodney.  If  Rupert 
Ashley  will  only  look  after  Olivia  I 
sha’n’t  mind  what  happens  next.  Men 
have  been  broken  on  the  wheel  before 
now.  I think  I can  go  through  it  as  well 
as  another.  But  if  Ashley  should  fail 
us — and  of  course  that’s  possible — well, 
you  see  why  I feel  as  I do  about  her 
falling  out  with  the  old  Marquise.  Aunt 
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Vic  has  always  made  much  of  her — and 
she’s  very  well  off — ” 

“ Is  there  nothing  to  be  expected  in 
that  quarter  for  yourself?” 

Guion  shook  his  head.  “ I couldn’t 
ask  her — not  at  the  worst.  In  the 
natural  course  of  things  Olivia  and  I 
would  be  her  heirs — that  is,  if  she  didn’t 
do  something  else  with  her  money — but 
she’s  still  in  the  early  seventies,  and  may 
easily  go  on  for  a long  time  yet.  Any 
help  there  is  very  far  in  the  future,  so 
that—” 

“ Ashley,  I take  it,  is  a man  of  some 
means  ?” 

“ Of  comfortable  means  — no  more. 
He  has  an  entailed  property  in  the 
Midlands  and  his  pay.  As  he  has  a 
mother  and  two  sisters  to  pension  off, 
Olivia  begged  to  have  no  settlements 
made  upon  herself.  He  wanted  to  do  it, 
after  the  English  fashion,  but  I think 
she  showed  good  feeling  in  declining  it. 
Naturally,  I approved  of  her  doing  it, 
knowing  how  many  chances  there  were 
that  I mightn’t  be  able  to — to  play  up — 
myself.” 

After  this  conversation  Davenant 
could  not  but  marvel  at  the  ease  with 
which  their  host  passed  the  cigars  again 
and  urged  him  personally  to  have  an- 
other glass  of  Chartreuse.  u Then  sup- 
pose we  join  the  ladies,”  he  added  when 
further  hospitality  was  declined. 

Guion  took  the  time  to  fleck  a few 
specks  of  cigar-ash  from  his  shirt-bosom 
and  waistcoat,  thus  allowing  Rodney 
Temple  to  pass  out  first.  When  alone 
with  Davenant  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
younger  man’s  arm,  detaining  him. 

“ It  was  hardly  fair  to  ask  you  to  din- 
ner.” he  said,  still  forcing  an  unsteady 
smile,  “ and  let  you  in  for  this.  I 
thought  at  first  of  putting  you  off;  but 
in  .the  end  I decided  to  let  you  come.  To 
me  it’s  been  a sort  of  dress  rehearsal — 
a foretaste  of  what  it  ’ll  be  in  public. 
The  truth  is,  I’m  a little  jumpy.  The 
role’s  so  new  to  me  that  it  means  some- 
thing to  get  an  idea  of  how  to  play  it 
on  nerve.  I recall  you  as  a little  chap,” 
ho  added,  in  another  tone,  “ when  Tom 
Davenant  and  his  wife  first  took  you. 
Got  you  out  of  an  orphanage,  didn’t  they, 
or  something  like  that?  If  I remember 
rightly  your  name  was  Hall  or  Hale — ” 

u It  was  Hallett — Peter  Hallott.” 


“ Hallett,  was  it?  Well,  it  will  do  no 
harm  for  a young  Caesar  of  finance  like 
you  to  see  what  you  may  come  to  if 
you’re  not  careful.  Morituri  te  saluta- 
mus , as  the  gladiators  used  to  say.  Only 
I wish  it  was  to  be  the  arena  and  the 
sword  instead  of  the  court- room  and 
the  Ride  with  Morrowby  Jukes.” 

Davenant  said  nothing,  not  because  he 
had  nothing  to  say,  but  because  his 
thoughts  were  incoherent.  Perhaps  what 
was  most  in  the  nature  of  a shock  to 
him  was  the  sight  of  a man  whom  he 
both  admired  for  his  personality  and 
honored  as  a pillar  of  Boston  life 
falling  so  tragically  into  ruin.  While 
it  was  true  that  to  his  financially  gifted 
mind  any  misuse  of  trust  funds  had  the 
special  heinousness  that  horse  - lifting 
has  to  a rancher,  yet  as  he  stood  with 
Guion’s  hand  on  his  shoulder  he  knew 
that  something  in  the  depths  of  his 
being  was  stirred,  and  stirred  violently, 
that  had  rarely  been  affected  before.  He 
had  once,  as  a boy,  saved  a woman  from 
drowning;  he  had  once  seen  a man  at  an 
upper  window  of  a burning  house  turn 
back  into  the  fire  while  the  bystand- 
ers restrained  him,  Davenant,  from  at- 
tempting an  impossible  rescue.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  unreasoning  impulse 
rose  up  within  him  now — the  impulse  to 
save — the  kind  of  impulse  that  takes  no 
account  of  the  merit  of  the  person  in 
peril,  seeing  only  the  danger. 

But  these  promptings  were  dumb  in 
him  for  the  moment  from  lack  of  co- 
ordination. The  two  or  three  things  he 
might  have  said  seemed  to  strangle  one 
another  in  the  attempt  to  get  right  of  way. 
In  response  to  Guion’s  confidences  he 
could  only  mumble  something  incoherent, 
and  pass  on  to  the  drawing-room  door. 
It  was  a wide  opening,  hung  with  por- 
tieres, through  which  he  could  see 
Olivia  Guion  standing  by  the  crackling 
wood  fire,  a foot  on  the  low  fender.  One 
hand  rested  lightly  on  the  mantelpiece, 
while  the  other  drew  back  her  skirt  of 
shimmering  black  from  the  blaze.  Dru- 
silla  Fane  at  the  piano  was  strumming 
one  of  Chopin’s  nocturnes. 

lie  was  still  thinking  of  this  glimpse 
when,  a half-hour  later,  he  9aid  to  Rod- 
ney Temple  as  they  walked  homeward  in 
the  moonlight,  “ I haven’t  yet  told  you 
what  I came  back  for.” 
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"Well,  what  is  it?” 

" I thought — that  is,  I hoped — that  if 
I did  the  way  might  open  up  for  me  to 
do  what  might  be  called — well,  a little 
good.” 

" What  put  that  into  your  head  ?”  was 
the  old  man’s  response  to  this  stammer- 
ing confession. 

" I suppose  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
on  general  principles.  I’ve  always  un- 
derstood it  was  the  right  thing  to  at- 
tempt.” 

“ Oh,  right.  That’s  another  matter. 
Doing  right  is  as  easy  as  drawing 
breath.  It’s  a habit,  like  any  other.  To 
start  out  to  do  good  is  much  like  saying 
you’ll  add  a cubit  to  your  stature.  But 
you  can  always  do  right.  Do  right,  and 
the  good  ’ll  take  care  of  itself.” 

Davenant  reflected  on  this  in  silence 
as  they  tramped  onward.  By  this  time 
they  had  descended  Tory  Hill,  and  were 
on  the  dike  that  outlines  the  shores  of 
the  Charles. 

On  leaving  Tory  Hill  they  had  elect- 
ed to  walk  homeward,  the  ladies  tak- 
ing the  carriage.  The  radiant  moon- 
light and  the  clear,  crisp  October  air 
helped  to  restore  Davenant’s  faculties 
to  a normal  waking  condition  after  the 
nightmare  of  Guion’s  hints.  Fitting 
what  he  supposed  must  be  the  facts  into 
the  perspective  of  common  life,  to  which 
the  wide,  out-of-door  prospect  offered 
some  analogy,  they  were,  if  not  less  ap- 
palling, at  least  less  overwhelming.  With- 
out seeing  what  was  to  be  done  much 
more  clearly  than  he  had  seen  an  hour  be- 
fore he  had  a freer  consciousness  of  power 
— something  like  the  matter-of-course  as- 
sumption that  any  given  situation  could 
be  met,  with  which  he  ordinarily  faced 
the  world.  That  he  lacked  authority  in 
the  case  was  a thought  that  did  not  oc- 
cur to  him — no  more  than  it  occurred 
to  him  on  the  day  when  he  rescued  the 
woman  from  drowning,  or  on  the  night 
when  he  would  have  dashed  into  the  fire 
to  save  a man. 

It  was  not  till  they  had  descended  the 
straggling,  tree-shaded  street  and  had 
emerged  on  the  embankment  bordering 
the  Charles  that  the  events  of  the  evening 
began  for  Davenant  to  weave  themselves 
in  with  that  indefinable  desire  that  had 
led  him  back  to  Boston.  He  could  not 
have  said  in  what  way  they  belonged 


together;  and  yet  he  could  perceive  that 
between  them  there  was  some  such  dim 
interpenetration  as  the  distant  lamps  of 
the  city  made  through  the  silvery  mist 
lying  on  the  river  and  its  adjacent 
marshes  like  some  efflorescence  of  the 
moonlight. 

" The  difficulty  is,”  he  said,  after  a 
long  silence,  " that  it’s  often  so  hard  to 
know  what  is  right.” 

“ No,  it  isn’t.” 

The  flat  contradiction  brought  a smile 
to  the  young  man’s  lips  as  they  trudged 
onward. 

"A  good  many  people  say  so.” 

" A good  many  people  say  foolish 
things.  It’s  hard  to  know  what’s  right 
chiefly  when  you’re  not  in  a hurry  to 
do  it.” 

" Aren’t  there  exceptions  to  that  rule  ?” 

"I  allowed  for  the  exceptions.  I said 
chiefly: ” 

" But  when  you  do  want  to  do  it  ?” 

"You’ll  know  what  it  is.  There’ll  be 
something  to  tell  you.” 

"And  this  something  to  tell  you? 
What  do  you  call  it?” 

" Some  call  it  conscience.  Some  call 
it  God.  Some  call  it  neither.” 

Davenant  reflected  again. 

"And  you?  What  do  you  call  it?” 

"I  can’t  see  that  anything  would  be 
gained  by  telling  you.  That  sort  of 
knowledge  isn’t  of  much  use  till  it’s 
worked  out  for  oneself.  At  least,  it 
wouldn’t  be  of  much  use  to  you.” 

"Why  not  to  me?” 

"Because  you’ve  started  out  on  your 
own  voyage  of  discovery.  You’ll  bring 
back  more  treasures  from  that  adventure 
than  any  one  can  give  you.” 

These  things  were  said  crustily,  as 
though  dragged  from  a man  thinking  of 
other  matters,  and  unwilling  to  talk. 
More  minutes  went  by  before  Davenant 
spoke  again. 

" But  doesn’t  it  happen  that  what 
you  call  the  * something-to-tell-you  ’ tells 
you  now  and  then  to  do  things  that  most 
people  would  call  rather  wild — or  crazy  ?” 

"I  dare  say.” 

" So  what  then  ?” 

" Then  you  do  them.” 

"Oh,  but—” 

"If  there’s  an  'Oh,  but,’  you  don’t. 
That’s  all.  You  belong  to  the  many 
called  but  not  to  the  few  chosen.” 
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“ But  if  things  are  wild — I’m  think- 
ing of  something  in  particular — ” 

“ Then  you’d  better  leave  it  alone,  un- 
less you’re  prepared  to  be  considered  a 
wild  man.  What  Paul  did  was  wild — 
and  Peter — and  Joan  of  Arc — and  Co- 
lumbus— and  a good  many  others.  True, 
they  were  well  punished  for  their  folly. 
Most  of  them  were  put  in  irons,  and  some 
of  them  got  death.” 

“ I shouldn’t  dream  of  classing  my- 
self in  their  company.” 

“ Every  one’s  in  their  company  who  feels 
a big  impulse  and  has  the  courage  of  it. 
The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we 
can  do  the  feeling  all  right,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  execution — well,  we  like 
to  keep  on  the  safe  side,  among  the  sane.” 

“ So  that,”  Davenant  began,  stammer- 
ingly, “ if  a fellow  got  something  into 
his  head — something  that  couldn’t  be 
wrong,  you  know — something  that  would 
be  right — awfully  right  in  its  way,  but 
in  a way  that  most  people  would  consider 
all  wrong — or  wild,  as  I said  before — 
you’d  advise  him — ?” 

“ I shouldn’t  advise  him  at  all.  Some 
things  must  be  spontaneous,  or  they’re  of 
little  use.  If  a good  seed  in  good  ground 
won’t  germinate  of  its  own  accord,  words 
of  counsel  can’t  help  it.  But  here  we  are 
at  home.  You  won’t  come  in  just  yet? 
Very  well;  you’ve  got  your  latch-key.” 

“ Good-night,  sir.  I hope  you’re  not 
going  to  think  me — well,  altogether  an 
idiot.” 

“Very  likely  I shall;  but  it  ’ll  be 
nothing  if  I do.  If  you  can’t  stand 
a little  thing  like  that  you’d  better  not 
have  come  back  with  the  ideas  that  have 
brought  you.” 

CHAPTER  III 

DAVENANT  turned  away  into  the 
moonlit  mist.  Through  it  the  elec- 
tric lamps  of  Boston,  curving  in  crescent 
lines  by  the  water’s  edge,  or  sprinkled  at 
Tandom  over  the  hill  which  the  city  climbs, 
shone  for  him  with  the  steadiness  and 
quiet  comfort  inherent  in  the  familiar  and 
the  sure  after  his  long  roaming.  Lighting 
a cigarette,  he  strode  along  the  cement 
pavement  beside  the  iron  railing  below 
which  the  river  ran  swiftly  and  sound- 
lessly. 

At  this  late  hour  of  the  evening 
he  had  the  embankment  to  himself,  save 


for  an  occasional  pair  of  lovers  or  a 
group  of  sauntering  students.  Lights 
from  the  dignified  old  houses — among 
which  was  Rodney  Temple’s — overlooking 
the  embankment  and  the  Charles,  threw 
out  a pleasant  glow  of  friendliness.  Be- 
yond the  river  a giant  shadow  looming 
through  the  mist  reminded  him  of  the 
Roman  Colosseum  seen  in  a like  aspect, 
the  resemblance  being  accentuated  in  his 
imagination  by  the  Stadium’s  vast  si- 
lence, by  its  rows  upon  rows  of  ghostly 
gray  sedilia  looking  down  on  a haunted, 
empty  ring. 

His  thoughts  strayed  to  Rome,  to 
Cairo,  to  Calcutta,  to  Singapore,  to 
the  stages  of  those  two  patient  jour- 
neys round  the  world,  made  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  in  search  of  a widening 
of  that  sheerly  human  knowledge  which 
life  had  hitherto  denied  him.  Having 
started  from  London  and  got  back  to 
London  again,  he  saw  how  imperfectly 
he  had  profited  by  his  opportunities,  how 
much  he  had  missed.  It  was  character- 
istic of  him  to  begin  all  over  again,  and 
more  thoroughly,  conscientiously  revisit- 
ing the  Pyramids,  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  Taj  Mahal,  endeavoring  to  capture 
some  of  that  true  spirit  of  appreciation 
of  which  he  read  in  books. 

In  his  way  he  was  not  wholly  un- 
successful, since  by  dint  of  steady  gazing 
he  heightened  his  perceptive  powers, 
whether  it  was  for  Notre  Dame,  the 
Sistine  Madonna,  or  the  Alps,  each  of 
which  he  took  with  the  same  seriousness. 
What  eluded  him  was  precisely  that  hu- 
man element  which  was  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  his  quest. 

He  was  approaching  the  end  of  his 
second  journey  when  the  realization 
came  to  him  that  as  far  as  his  great  ob- 
ject was  concerned  the  undertaking  had 
been  a failure.  He  was  as  much  outside 
the  broader  current  of  human  sympathies 
as  ever.  Then,  all  at  once,  he  began  to 
see  the  reason  why. 

The  first  promptings  to  this  discovery 
came  to  him  one  spring  evening  as  he 
stood  on  the  deck  of  the  steam-launch 
he  had  hired  at  Shanghai  to  go  up  and 
down  the  Yangtse  - Kiang.  Born  in 
China,  the  son  of  a medical  missionary, 
he  had  taken  a notion  to  visit  his  birth- 
place at  Hankow.  It  was  a pilgrimage 
he  had  shirked  on  his  first  trip  to  that 
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country,  a neglect  for  which  he  after- 
ward reproached  himself.  All  things 
considered,  to  make  it  was  as  little  as  he 
could  do  in  memory  of  the  brave  man  and 
woman  to  whom  he  owed  his  existence. 

Before  this  visit,  it  must  be  admitted, 
Rufus  and  Corinna  Hallett,  his  parents 
according  to  the  flesh,  had  been  as  re- 
mote and  mythical  to  the  mind  of  Peter 
Davenant  as  the  Dragon’s  Teeth  to  their 
progeny,  the  Spartans.  Merely  in  the 
most  commonplace  kind  of  data  he  was 
but  poorly  supplied  concerning  them. 
He  knew  hi9  father  had  once  been  a 
zealous  young  doctor  in  Graylands,  Il- 
linois, and  had  later  become  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  medical  enterprise  in  the 
mission  field;  he  knew,  too,  that  he  had 
already  worked  for  some  years  at  Han- 
kow before  he  met  and  married  Miss 
Corinna  Meecham,  formerly  of  Drayton, 
Georgia,  but  at  that  time  a teacher  in  a 
Chinese  school  supported  by  one  of  the 
great  American  churches.  Events  after 
that  seemed  to  have  followed  rapidly. 
Within  a few  years  the  babe  who  was  to 
become  Peter  Davenant  had  seen  the 
light,  the  mother  had  died,  and  the 
father  had  perished  as  the  victim  of  a 
rising  in  the  interior  of  Hupeh.  The 
child,  being  taken  to  America,  and  un- 
claimed by  relatives,  was  brought  up  in 
the  institution  maintained  for  such  cases 
by  the  Missionary  Board  of  the  church 
to  which  his  father  and  mother  had  given 
their  services.  He  had  lived  there  till, 
when  he  was  seven  years  old,  Tom  and 
Sarah  Davenant,  childless  and  yet  long- 
ing for  a child,  had  adopted  him. 

These  short  and  simple  annals  fur- 
nished all  that  Davenant  knew  of  his 
own  origin;  but  after  the  visit  to  Han- 
kow the  personality  of  his  parents  at 
least  became  more  vivid.  He  met  old 
people  who  could  vaguely  recall  them. 
He  saw  entries  in  the  hospital  records 
made  by  his  father’s  hand.  He  stood 
by  his  mother’s  grave.  As  for  his 
father’s  grave,  if  he  had  one,  it  was  like 
that  of  Moses,  on  some  lonely  Nebo  in 
Hupeh  known  to  God  alone.  In  the 
compound  Davenant  saw  the  spot  on 
which  his  father’s  simple  house  had  stood 
— the  house  in  which  he  himself  was 
bom — though  a wing  of  the  modern  hos- 
pital now  covered  it.  It  was  a relief  to 
him  to  find  that  except  for  the  proximity 


of  the  lepers’  ward  and  the  opium  refuge, 
the  place,  with  its  trim  lawns,  its  roses, 
its  clematis,  its  azaleas,  its  wistaria,  had 
the  sweetness  of  an  English  rectory  gar- 
den. He  liked  to  think  that  Corinna 
Meecham  had  been  able  to  escape  from 
her  duties  in  the  crowded,  fetid,  multi- 
colored city  right  outside  the  gates  to 
something  like  peace  and  decency  within 
these  quiet  walls. 

He  was  not  a bom  traveler;  still  less 
was  he  an  explorer.  At  the  end  of  three 
days  he  was  glad  to  take  leave  of  his 
hosts  at  the  hospital,  and  turn  his  launch 
down  the  river  toward  the  civilization 
of  Shanghai.  But  it  was  on  the  very 
afternoon  of  his  departure  that  the  ideas 
came  to  him  which  ultimately  took  him 
back  to  Boston,  and  of  which  he  was 
now  thinking  as  he  strolled  through  the 
&ilvery  mist  beside  the  Charles. 

He  had  been  standing  then  on  the  deck 
of  his  steam-launch  gazing  beyond  the 
river,  with  its  crowding,  outlandish 
junks,  beyond  the  towns  and  villages 
huddled  along  the  banks,  beyond  walls  gay 
with  wistaria,  beyond  green  rice-fields 
stretching  into  the  horizon,  to  where  a 
flaming  sunset  covered  half  the  sky — a 
sunset  which  itself  seemed  hostile,  mys- 
terious, alien,  Mongolian.  He  was  think- 
ing that  it  was  on  just  this  scene  that 
his  father  and  mother  had  looked  year 
upon  year  before  his  birth.  He  won- 
dered how  it  was  that  it  had  had  no  pre- 
natal influence  on  himself.  He  wondered 
how  it  was  that  all  their  devotion  had 
ended  with  themselves,  that  their  altru- 
ism had  died  when  Corinna  Hallett’s 
soul  had  passed  away  and  Rufus  Hallett, 
like  another  Stephen,  had  fallen  on  his 
knees  beneath  the  missiles  of  the  villagers 
to  whom  he  was  coming  with  relief. 
They  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  others;  he  had  spent  his  in  his  vwn. 
It  was  curious.  If  there  was  anything 
in  heredity  he  ought  to  have  felt  at  least 
some  faint  impulse  from  their  zeal;  but 
he  never  had.  He  could  not  remember 
that  he  had  ever  done  anything  for  any 
one.  He  could  not  remember  that  he  had 
ever  seen  the  need  of  it.  It  was  curious. 
He  mused  on  it — mused  on  the  odd  dif- 
ferences between  one  generation  and  an- 
other, and  on  the  queer  way  in  which 
what  is  light  to  the  father  will  sometimes 
become  darkness  in  the  son. 
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It  was  then  that  he  found  the  question 
raising  itself  within  him,  " Is  that 
what’s  wrong  with  me?” 

He  dismissed  it  promptly,  but  it  came 
again.  It  came  repeatedly  during  that 
spring  and  summer.  It  forced  itself  on 
his  attention.  It  became,  in  its  way,  the 
recurrent  companion  of  his  journey.  It 
turned  up  unexpectedly  at  all  sorts  of 
times  and  in  all  sorts  of  places,  and  on 
each  occasion  with  an  increased  compre- 
hension on  his  side  of  its  pertinence. 
He  could  look  back  now  and  trace  the 
stages  by  which  his  understanding  of  it 
had  progressed.  There  was  a certain 
small  happening  in  a restaurant  at 
Yokohama;  there  was  an  accident  on  the 
dock  at  Vancouver;  there  was  a conversa- 
tion on  a moonlight  evening  up  at  Banff ; 
there  was  an  incident  during  a drive  in 
the  Yosemite;  these  were  mile-stones  on 
the  road  by  which  his  mind  had  traveled 
on  to  seize  the  fact  that  the  want  of 
touch  between  him  and  his  fellow-men 
might  be  due  to  the  suppression  of  some 
essentially  human  force  within  himself. 
It  came  to  him  that  something  might, 
after  all,  have  been  transmitted  from 
Hupeh  and  Hankow  of  which  he  had 
never  hitherto  suspected  the  existence. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  his  self -question- 
ing had  produced  any  answer  more 
definite  than  that  before  he  found  him- 
self journeying  back  toward  Boston.  The 
final  impulse  had  been  given  him  while 
he  was  still  loitering  aimlessly  in  Chi- 
cago by  a letter  from  Mrs.  Temple. 

" If  you  have  nothing  better  to  do, 
dear  Peter,”  she  wrote,  " we  shall  be  de- 
lighted if  you  can  come  to  us  for  a week 
or  two.  Dear  Drusilla  is  with  us  once 
again,  and  you  can  imagine  our  joy  at 
having  her.  It  would  seem  like  old  times 
if  you  were  here  to  complete  the  little 
circle.  The  room  you  used  to  have  in 
your  college  vacations — after  dear  Tom 
and  Sarah  were  taken  from  us — is  all 
ready  for  you;  and  Drusilla  would  like 
to  know  you  were  here  to  occupy  it  just 
as  much  as  we.” 

In  accepting  this  invitation  Davenant 
knew  himself  to  be  drawn  by  a variety 
of  strands  of  motive,  no  one  of  which 
had  much  force  in  itself,  but  which  when 
woven  together  lent  each  other  strength. 
Now  that  he  had  come,  he  was  glad  to 
have  done  it,  since  in  the  combination 


of  circumstances  he  felt  there  must  be 
an  acknowledged  need  of  a young  man, 
a strong  man,  a man  capable  of  shoulder- 
ing responsibilities.  He  would  have  been 
astonished  to  think  that  that  could  be 
gainsaid. 

The  feeling  was  confirmed  in  him  after 
he  had  watched  the  tip  of  his  smoked- 
out  cigarette  drop,  like  a tiny  star,  into 
the  current  of  the  Charles,  and  had  re- 
entered Rodney  Temple’s  house. 

"Here’s  Peter!” 

It  was  Drusilla’s  voice,  with  a sob  in 
it.  She  was  sitting  on  the  stairs,  three 
steps  from  the  top,  huddled  into  a 
voluminous  mauve-and-white  dressing- 
gown.  In  the  one  dim  light  burning  in 
the  hall  her  big  black  eyes  gleamed  trag- 
ically, as  those  of  certain  animals  gleam 
in  dusk. 

" Oh,  Peter,  dear,  I’m  so  glad  you’ve 
come!  The  most  awful  thing  has  hap- 
pened.” 

This  was  from  Mrs.  Temple,  who, 
wrapped  in  something  fleecy  in  texture 
and  pink  in  hue,  was  crouched  on  the 
lowest  step,  looking  more  than  ever  like 
a tea-cozy  dropped  by  accident.. 

" What’s  the  matter  ?”  Davenant  asked, 
too  much  astonished  to  take  off  his  hat. 
"Is  it  burglars?  Where’s  the  pro- 
fessor ?” 

"He’s  gone  to  bed.  It  isn’t  burglars. 
I wish  it  was.  It’s  something  far,  far 
worse.  Collins  told  Drusilla.  Oh,  I 
know  it’s  true — though  Rodney  wouldn’t 
say  so.  I simply  . . . know  . . . it’s 
...  tviX6» 

" Oh,  it’s  true,”  Drusilla  corroborated. 
"I  knew  that  the  minute  Collins  began 
to  speak.  It  explains  everything — all  the 
little  queemesses  I’ve  noticed  ever  since 
I came  home — and  everything.” 

"What  is  it?”  Peter  asked  again. 
"Who’s  Collins?  And  what  has  he 
said?” 

" It  isn’t  a he ; it’s  a she,”  Dtusilla  ex- 
plained. " She’s  my  maid.  I knew  the 
minute  I came  into  the  room  that  she’d 
got  something  on  her  mind — I knew  it  by 
the  way  she  took  my  wrapper  from  the 
wardrobe  and  laid  it  on  the  bed.  It  was 
too  awful!” 

"What  was  too  awful?  The  way  she 
laid  your  wrapper  on  the  bed  ?” 

"No;  what  she  told  me.  And  I know 
it’s  true.” 
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“ Well,  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  Drusilla, 
what  is  it?” 

Drusilla  began  to  narrate.  She  had 
forborne,  she  said,  to  put  any  questions 
till  she  was  being  “ undone  ” ; but  in  that 
attitude,  favorable  for  confidence,  she 
had  asked  Collins  over  her  shoulder  if 
anything  troubled  her,  and  Collins  had 
told  her  tale.  Briefly,  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
kitchens  in  Boston  and  Waverton  had 
been  divided  into  two  factions,  one  pro 
and  the  other  contra,  ever  since  the 
day,  now  three  weeks  ago,  when  Miss 
Maggie  Murphy,  whose  position  of  hon- 
orable service  at  Lawyer  Benn’s  enabled 
her  to  collate  the  hints  dropped  at  that 
eminent  man’s  table,  had  announced,  in 
the  servants’  dining-room  of  Tory  Hill 
itself,  that  Henry  Guion  was  “going  to 
be  put  in  jail.”  He  had  stolen  Mrs. 
Clay’s  money,  and  Mrs.  Rodman’s  money, 
“ and  a lot  of  other  people’s  money  too,” 
Miss  Murphy  was  able  to  affirm — clients 
for  whom  Guion,  Maxwell  & Guion  had 
long  acted  as  trustees — and  was  now  to 
be  tried  and  sentenced,  Lawyer  Benn 
himself  being  put  in  charge  of  the  affair 
by  the  parties  wronged.  Drusilla  de- 
scribed the  sinking  of  her  own  heart  as 
these  bits  of  information  were  givep  her, 
though  she  had  not  failed  to  reprimand 
Collins  for  the  repetition  of  foolish  gos- 
sip. This,  it  seemed,  had  put  Collins  on 
her  mettle  in  defense  of  her  own  order, 
and  she  had  replied  that,  if  it  came  to 
that,  m’m,  the  contents  of  the  waste- 
paper  baskets  at  Tory  Hill  had  borne 
ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  tale 
as  Miss  Maggie  Murphy  told  it.  If  Mrs. 
Fane  required  documentary  evidence,  Col- 
lins herself  was  in  a position  to  supply  it, 
through  the  kindness  of  her  colleagues  in 
Henry  Guion’s  employ. 

Davenant  listened  in  silence.  “ So 
the  thing  is  out  ?”  was  his  only  comment. 

“ It’s  out — and  all  over  the  place,” 
Drusilla  answered,  tearfully.  “ We’re 
the  only  people  who  haven’t  known  it — 
but  it’s  always  that  way  with  those  who 
are  most  concerned.” 

“ And  over  three  hundred  guests  in- 
vited to  Olivia’s  wedding  next  Thursday 
fortnight ! And  the  British  Military 
Attache  coming  from  Washington!  And 
Lord  Woolwich  from  Ottawa ! What’s  to 
happen  I don’t  know.” 


“ Oh,  Peter,  can’t  you  do  anything  ?” 

“What  can  he  do,  child?  If  Henry’s 
been  making  away  with  all  that  money 
it  would  take^a  fortune  to — ” 

“ Oh,  men  can  do  things — in  business,” 
Drusilla  asserted.  “ I know  they  can. 
Banks  lend  them  money,  don’t  they, 
Peter?  Banks  are  always  lending  money 
to  tide  people  over.  I’ve  often  heard  of 
it.  Oh,  Peter,  do  something.  I’m  so 
glad  you’re  here.  It  seems  like  a provi- 
dence.” 

“ Colonel  Ashley  will  be  here  next  week, 
too,”  Mrs.  Temple  groaned,  as  though 
the  fact  brought  comfort. 

“ Oh,  mother  dear,  don’t  speak  of 
him!”  Drusilla  put  up  her  two  hands, 
palms  outward,  before  her  averted  face, 
as  though  to  banish  the  suggestion.  “ If 
you’d  ever  known  him  you’d  see  how  im- 
possible— how  impossible — this  kind  of 
situation  is  for  a man  like  him.  Poor, 
poor  Olivia!  It’s  impossible  for  her  too, 
I know — but  then  we  Americans — well, 
we’re  more  used  to  things.  But  one 
thing  is  certain,  anyhow,”  she  continued, 
rising  in  her  place  on  the  stairs  and 
stretching  out  her  hand  oratorically : 
“If  this  happens  I shall  never  go  back 
to  Southsea — never,  never! — no,  nor  to 
Silchester.  With  my  temperament  I 
couldn’t  face  it.  My  career  will  be  over. 
There’ll  be  nothing  left  for  me,  motheT 
dear,  but  to  stay  at  home  with  father  and 
you.” 

Mrs.  Temple  rose,  sighing  heavily. 
“Well,  I suppose  we  must  go  to  bed, 
though  I must  say  it  seems  harder  to  do 
that  than  almost  anything.  None  of 
us  ’ll  sleep.” 

“Oh,  Peter,  won’t  you  do  something?” 

Drusilla’s  hands  were  clasped  beneath 
an  imploring  face,  slightly  tilted  to  one 
side.  Her  black  hair  had  begun  to  tum- 
ble to  her  shoulders. 

“I’ll— I’ll  think  it  over,”  was  all  he 
could  find  to  answer. 

“Oh,  thank  you,  Peter!  I must  say 
it  seems  like  a providence — your  being 
here.  With  my  temperament  I always 
feel  that  there’s  nothing  like  a big,  strong 
man  to  lean  on.” 

The  ladies  retired,  leaving  him  to  put 
out  the  light.  For  a long  time  he  stood, 
as  he  had  entered,  just  inside  the  front 
door  leaning  on  his  stick  and  holding 
his  hat  and  overcoat.  He  was  musing 
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rather  than  thinking,  musing  on  the  odd 
way  in  which  he  seemed  almost  to  have 
been  waited  for.  * Then,  irrelevantly 
perhaps,  there  shot  across  his  memory 
the  phrases  used  by  Rodney  Temple  less 
than  an  hour  ago : 

“ Some  call  it  conscience.  Some  call 
it  God.  Some  call  it  neither.  But,” 
he  added,  slowly,  “some  do  call  it  God.” 

CHAPTER  IV 

HAVING  closed  the  door  behind  his 
departing  guests,  Guion  stood  for  a 
minute,  with  his  hand  still  on  the  knob, 
pressing  his  forehead  against  the  wood- 
work. He  listened  to  the  sound  of  the 
carriage-wheels  dying  away  and  to  the 
crunching  tread  of  the  two  men  down  the 
avenue. 

“ The  last  Guion  has  received  the  last 
guest  at  Tory  Hill,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“ That’s  all  over — all  over  and  done  with. 
Now!” 

It  was  the  hour  to  which  he  had  been 
looking  forward,  first  as  an  impossibility, 
then  as  a danger,  and  at  last  as  an  ex- 
pectation, ever  since  the  day,  now  some 
years  ago,  when  he  began  to  fear  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  restore  all  the 
money  he  had  “ borrowed  ” from  the  prop- 
erties in  his  trust.  Having  descried  it 
from  a long  way  off,  he  knew  that  with 
reasonable  luck  it  could  not  overtake  him 
soon.  There  were  many  chanc.es,  indeed, 
that  it  might  never  overtake  him  at  all. 

The  future  presented  itself  as  a 
succession  of  stages,  in  which  this 
could  not  happen  till  that  had  hap- 
pened, nor  the  final  disaster  arrive 
till  all  the  intervening  phases  of  the 
situation  had  been  passed.  He  had 
passed  them.  Of  late  he  had  seen  that 
the  flames  of  hell  would  get  hold  upon 
him  at  that  exact  instant  when,  the  last 
defense  having  been  broken  down  and 
the  last  shift  resorted  to,  he  should  turn 
the  key  on  all  outside  hope  and  be  alone 
with  himself  and  the  knowledge  that  he 
could  do  no  more.  Till  then  he  could 
ward  them  off,  and  he  had  been  fighting 
them  to  the  latest  second.  But  on  com- 
ing home  from  his  office  in  Boston 
that  afternoon  he  had  told  himself 
that  the  game  was  up.  Nothing  as  far 
as  he  could  see  would  give  him  the 
respite  of  another  four-and-twenty  hours. 


The  minutes  between  him  and  the  final 
preparations  could  be  counted  with  the 
finger  on  the  clock. 

In  the  matter  of  preparation  the  most 
important  detail  would  be  to  tell  Olivia. 
Hoping  against  hope  that  this  would 
never  become  necessary,  he  had  put  off 
the  evil  moment  till  the  postponement 
had  become  cruel.  But  he  had  lived 
through  it  so  often  in  thought,  he  had 
so  acutely  suffered  with  her  in  imagina- 
tion the  staggering  humiliation  of  it  all, 
that  now,  when  the  time  had  come,  his 
feelings  were  benumbed.  As  he  turned 
into  his  own  grounds  that  day  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  deadness  of  emotion  was 
such  that  he  could  carry  the  thing 
through  mechanically,  as  a skilled  sur- 
geon uses  a knife.  If  he  found  her  at 
tea  in  the  drawing-room  he  might  tell 
her  then. 

He  found  her  at  tea,  but  there  were 
people  with  her.  He  was  almost  sorry; 
and  yet  it  keyed  him  up  to  see  that  there 
was  some  necessity  “to  still  play  the 
gentleman.”  He  played  it,  and  played 
it  well — with  much  of  his  old-time  ease. 
The  feat  was  so  extraordinary  as  to  call 
out  a round  of  mental  applause  for  him- 
self; and,  after  all,  he  reflected,  there 
would  be  time  enough  in  the  evening. 

But  tea  being  over,  Miss  Guion  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  and 
Drusilla  Fane  were  coming  informally 
to  dinner,  bringing  with  them  a guest  of 
theirs,  “some  one  of  the  name  of  Dave- 
nant.”  For  an  instant  he  felt  that  he 
must  ask  her  to  telephone  and  put  them 
off,  but  on  second  thoughts  it  seemed 
better  to  let  them  come.  It  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  a reprieve,  not  so  much  for 
himself  as  for  Olivia.  It  would  give 
her  one  more  cheerful  evening,  the  last, 
perhaps,  in  her  life.  Besides — the  sug- 
gestion was  a vague  one,  sprung  doubtless 
of  the  hysterical  element  in  his  suppressed 
excitement — he  might  test  his  avowals  on 
Temple  and  Davenant,  getting  a foretaste 
of  what  it  would  be  to  face  the  world.  He 
formed  no  precise  intention  of  doing  that ; 
he  only  allowed  his  mind  to  linger  on  the 
luxury  of  trying  it.  He  had  suspected 
lately  that  Rodney  Temple  knew  more 
of  his  situation  than  he  had  ever  told 
him,  so  that  the  way  to  speak  out  would 
be  cleared  in  advance;  and  as  for  the 
man  of  the  name  of  Davenant — probably 
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Tom  Davenant’s  adopted,  son,  who  was 
said  to  have  pulled  off  some  good  things 
a few  years  ago — there  would  be,  in 
humbling  himself  before  one  so  success- 
ful, a morbid  joy  of  the  kind  the  dev- 
otee may  get  in  being  crushed  by  an  idol. 

In  this  he  was  not  mistaken.  While 
they  were  there  he  was  able  to  draw  from 
his  own  speeches,  covert  or  open,  the  re- 
lief that  comes  to  a man  in  pain  from 
moaning.  Now  that  they  were  gone,  how- 
ever, the  last  extraneous  incident  that 
could  possibly  stand  between  him  and  the 
beginning  of  the  end  had  passed.  The 
moment  he  had  foreseen,  as  one  fore- 
sees death,  was  on  him;  so,  raising  his 
head,  he  braced  himself,  and  said, 
“ Now!” 

At  almost  the  same  instant  he  heard 
the  rustle  of  his  daughter’s  skirts  as 
she  came  from  the  drawing-room  on  her 
way  up-stairs.  She  advanced  slowly 
down  the  broad  hall,  the  lights  striking 
iridescent  rays  from  the  trimmings  of 
her  dress.  The  long  train,  adding  to  her 
height,  enhanced  her  gracefulness.  Only 
that  curious  deadness  of  sensation  of 
which  he  had  been  aware  all  day — the 
inability  to  feel  any  more  that  comes 
from  too  much  suffering — enabled  him 
to  keep  his  ground  before  her.  He  did 
keep  it,  advancing  from  the  doorway  two 
or  three  steps  toward  her,  till  they  met 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairway. 

"Have  you  enjoyed  your  evening?” 
were  the  words  he  found  himself  saying, 
though  they  were  far  from  those  he  had 
at  heart.  He  felt  that  his  smile  was 
ghastly,  but  as  she  seemed  not  to  per- 
ceive it,  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the 
ghastliness  was  within. 

She  answered,  languidly : " Yes,  rather. 
It  might  have  been  pleasanter  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  that  awful  man.” 

"Who?  Young  Davenant?  I don’t 
see  anything  awful  about  him.” 

"I  dare  say  there  isn’t,  really — in  his 
place.  He  may  be  only  prosy.  However,” 
she  added,  " it  doesn’t  matter  for  once. 
Good-night,  papa  dear.  You  look  tired. 
You  ought  to  go  to  bed.  I’ve  seen  to  the 
windows  in  the  drawing-room,  but  I 
haven’t  put  out  the  lights.” 

Having  kissed  him,  and  patted  him  on 
the  cheek,  she  turned  to  go  up  the  stair- 
way. He  allowed  her  to  ascend  a step 
or  two.  It  was  the  minute  to  speak. 
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" I’m  sorry  you  feel  that  way  about 
youtig  Davenant.  I rather  like  him.” 

He  had  not  chosen  the  words.  They 
came  out  automatically.  To  discuss 
Davenant  offered  an  excuse  for  detaining 
her,  while  postponing  the  blow  for  a few 
minutes  more. 

" Oh,  men  would,”  she  said,  indiffer- 
ently, without  turning  round.  " He’s 
their  style.” 

" Which  is  to  his  discredit  ?” 

"Not  to  his  discredit,  but  to  his  dis- 
advantage. I’ve  noticed  that  what  they 
call  a man’s  man  is  generally  something 
of  a bore.” 

"Davenant  isn’t  a bore.” 

"Isn’t  he?  Well,  I really  didn’t 
notice  in  particular.  I only  remember 
that  he  used  to  be  about  here  years  ago 
— and  I didn’t  like  him.  I suppose  Dru- 
silla  has  to  be  civil  to  him  because  he  was 
Mr.  Temple’s  ward.” 

She  had  paused  on  the  landing  at  the 
angle  of  the  staircase. 

"He’s  good-looking,”  Guion  said,  in 
continued  effort  to  interpose  the  trivial 
between  himself  and  what  he  had  still 
to  tell  her. 

" Oh,  that  sort  of  Saxon-giant  type  is 
always  good-looking.  Of  course.  And 
dull,  too.” 

"I  dare  say  he  isn’t  as  dull  as  you 
think.” 

" He  might  be  that,  and  still  remain 
pretty  dull,  after  the  allowances  had 
been  made.  I know  the  type.  It’s  awful 
— especially  in  the  form  of  the  American 
man  of  business.” 

"I’m  an  American  man  of  business 
myself.” 

"Yes;  by  misadventure.  You’re  the 
business  man  made,  but  not  born.  By 
nature  you’re  a boulevardier,  or  what 
the  newspapers  call  a 1 clubman.’  I ad- 
mire you  more  than  I can  say — every- 
body admires  you — for  making  such  a 
success  of  a work  that  must  always  have 
been  uncongenial  at  the  least.” 

The  opening  was  obvious.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  opportune.  Two 
or  three  beginnings  presented  them- 
selves, and  as  he  hesitated,  choosing  be- 
tween them,  he  moistened  his  lips  and 
wiped  the  cold  perspiration  from  his 
brow.  After  all,  the  blessed  apathy  with- 
in him  was  giving  way,  and  going  to  play 
him  false!  He  had  a minute  of  feeling 
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as  the  condemned  man  must  feel  when  he 
catches  sight  of  the  guillotine. 

Before  his  parched  throat  could  for- 
mulate syllables  she  mounted  another 
step  or  two  of  the  staircase,  and  turned 
again,  leaning  on  the  banister  and  look- 
ing over.  He  noticed — by  a common 
trick  of  the  perceptive  powers  at  crises 
of  anguish — how  the  slender  white  pilas- 
ters, carved  and  twisted  in  sets  of  four, 
in  the  fashion  of  Georgian  houses  like 
Tory  Hill,  made  quaint,  graceful  lines  up 
and  down  the  front  of  her  black  gown. 

“It’s  really  true — what  I say  about 
business,  papa,”  she  pursued.  "Fm  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  so  is  Rupert.  I do 
wish  you’d  think  of  that  place  near 
Heneage.  It  will  be  so  lovely  for  me  to 
feel  you’re  there;  and  there  can’t  be  any 
reason  for  your  going  on  working  any 
longer.” 

“No;  there’s  no  reason  for  that,”  he 
managed  to  say. 

“Well,  then?”  she  demanded,  with  an 
air  of  triumph.  “ It’s  just  as  I said.  You 
owe  it  to  every  one,  you  owe  it  to  me, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  above  all,  to  give 
up.  It  might  have  been  better  if  you’d 
done  it  long  ago.” 

“I  couldn’t,”  he  declared,  in  a tone 
that  sounded  to  his  own  ears  as  a cry. 
“ I tried  to,  . . . but  things  were  so  in- 
volved, . . . almost  from  the  first.  . . .” 

“Well,  as  long  as  they’re  not  involved 
now  there’s  no  reason  why  it  shouldn’t 
be  better  late  than  never.” 

“But  they  are  involved  now,”  he  said, 
with  an  intensity  so  poignant  that  he 
was  surprised  she  didn’t  notice  it. 

“ Then  straighten  them  out.  Isn’t 
that  what  we’ve  been  saying  all  along, 
Mr.  Temple  and  I?  Take  a partner; 
take  two  partners.  Mr.  Temple  says 
you  should  have  done  it  when  Mr.  Max- 
well died,  or  before — ” 

“ I couldn’t.  . . . Things  weren’t  ship- 
shape enough,  . . . not  even  then.” 

“ I’m  sure  it  could  be  managed,”  she 
asserted,  confidently ; “ and  if  you  don’t 
do  it  now,  papa,  when  I’m  being  married, 
and  going  away  for  good,  you’ll  never 
do  it  at  all.  That’s  my  fear.  I don’t 
want  to  live  over  there  without  you, 
papa;  and  I’m  afraid  that’s  what  you’re 
going  to  let  me  in  for.”  She  moved  from 
the  banister,  and  continued  her  way  up- 
ward, speaking  over  her  shoulder  as  she 


ascended.  “ In  the  mean  time,  you  really 
must  go  to  bed.  You  look  tired,  and 
rather  pale — just  as  I do  after  a dull 
party.  Good-night;  and  don’t  stay  up.” 

She  reached  the  floor  above,  and  went 
toward  her  room. 

He  would  have  upbraided  himself  more 
bitterly  for  his  cowardice  had  he  not 
found  an  excuse  in  the  thought  that, 
after  all,  there  would  be  time  in  the 
morning. 

It  was  another  short  reprieve,  enabling 
him  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  tasks 
before  him.  If  he  was  not  to  come  back 
to  Tory  Hill  he  must  leave  his  private 
papers  there,  his  more  intimate  treasures, 
in  good  order.  Certain  things  would 
have  to  be  put  away,  others  rearranged, 
others  destroyed.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  in  the  library,  the  room  he  specially 
claimed  as  his  own.  Before  setting  him- 
self to  the  work  there  he  walked  through 
some  of  the  other  rooms,  turning  out  the 
lights. 

In  doing  so  he  was  consciously  taking 
a farewell.  He  had  been  bom  in  this 
house;  in  it  he  had  spent  his  boyhood; 
to  it  he  had  come  back  as  a young  mar- 
ried man.  He  had  lived  in  it  till  his 
wife  and  he  had  set  up  their  more  am- 
bitious establishment  in  Boston,  an  ex- 
travagance from  which,  perhaps,  all  the 
subsequent  misfortunes  could  be  dated. 
He  had  known  at  the  time  that  his 
father,  had  he  lived,  would  have  con- 
demned the  step;  but  he  himself  was  a 
believer  in  fortunate  chances.  Besides, 
it  was  preposterous  for  a young  couple 
of  fashion  to  continue  living  in  a 
rambling  old  house  that  belonged  to 
neither  town  nor  country,  at  a time 
when  the  whole  trend  of  life  was  cityward. 
They  had  discussed  the  move,  with  its 
large  increase  of  expenditure,  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  found  it  one  from 
which,  in  their  social  position,  there  was 
no  escape.  It  was  a matter  about  which 
they  had  hardly  any  choice. 

So,  too,  a few  years  later  with  the 
taking  of  the  cottage  at  Newport.  It 
was  forced  on  them.  When  all  their 
friends  were  doing  something  of  the  sort, 
it  seemed  absurd  to  hesitate  because  of 
a mere  matter  of  means — especially  when 
by  hook  or  by  crook  the  means  could  be 
procured.  Similar  reasoning  had  at- 
tended their  various  residences  abroad — 
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in  London,  Paris,  Rome.  Country  houses 
in  England,  or  villas  on  the  Riviera,  be- 
came matters  of  necessity,  according  to 
the  demands  of  Olivia’s  entry  into 
the  world  of  fashion  or  Mrs.  Guion’s 
health. 

It  was  not  till  the  death  of  the  latter, 
some  seven  years  before,  that  Guion, 
obliged  to  pause,  was  able  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  degree  to  which  he  had  im- 
periled himself  in  the  years  of  effort  to 
maintain  their  way  of  life.  It  could  not 
be  said  that  at  the  time  he  regretted  what 
he  had  done,  but  he  allowed  it  to  frighten 
him  into  some  ineffectual  economies.  He 
exchanged  the  cottage  at  Newport  for 
one  at  Lenox,  and,  giving  up  the  house 
in  Boston,  withdrew  to  Tory  Hill. 
Ceasing,  himself,  to  go  into  society,  he 
sent  his  daughter  abroad  for  a large  por- 
tion of  her  time,  either  in  the  care  of 
Madame  de  Melcourt  or,  in  London,  un- 
der the  wing  of  some  of  the  American 
ladies  prominent  in  English  life. 

Having  taken  these  steps,  with  no  small 
pride  in  his  capacity  for  sacrifice,  Guion 
set  himself  seriously  to  reconstruct  his 
own  fortune  and  to  repair  the  inroads 
he  had  made  on  those  in  his  trust. 

Within  the  office  of  Guion,  Maxwell  & 
Guion  circumstances  favored  the  acces- 
sion to  power  of  the  younger  partner,  who 
had  hitherto  played  an  acquiescent  rather 
than  an  active  part.  Mr.  Maxwell  was 
old  and  ailing,  though  neither  so  ailing 
nor  so  old  as  to  be  blind  to  the  need 
of  new  blood,  new  money,  and  new  in- 
fluence in  the  fine  old  firm.  His  weak- 
ness was  that  he  hated  beginning  all  over 
again  with  new  men;  so  that  when  Smith 
and  Jones  were  proposed  as  possible  part- 
ners he  easily  admitted  whatever  objec- 
tions Guion  raised  to  them,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  postponed.  It  was  postponed 
again.  * It  slipped  into  a chronic  condi- 
tion of  postponement;  and  Mr.  Maxwell 
died. 

The  situation  calling  then  for  adroit- 
ness on  Guion’s  part,  the  fact  that  he 
was  able  to  meet  it  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  the  parties  concerned  increased  his 
confidence  in  his  own  astuteness.  True, 
it  required  some  manipulation,  some 
throwing  of  dust  into  people’s  eyes,  some 
making  of  explanations  to  one  person 
that  could  not  be  reconciled  with  those 
made  to  another;  but  here  again  the 


circumstances  helped  him.  His  clients 
were  for  the  most  part  widows  and  old 
maids,  many  of  them  resident  abroad, 
for  whom  Guion,  Maxwell  & Guion  had 
so  long  stood,  in  the  matter  of  income, 
for  the  embodiment  of  paternal  care  that 
they  were  ready  to  believe  anything,  and 
say  anything,  and  sign  anything  they 
were  told  to.  With  the  legal  authorities 
to  whom  he  owed  account  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  house’s  high  repute,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  cover  with  formalities 
anything  that  might,  strictly  speaking, 
have  called  for  investigation.  Whatever 
had  to  be  considered  shifty  he  excused 
to  himself  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
temporary;  while  it  was  clearly,  in  his 
opinion,  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the 
Clay  heirs,  and  the  Rodman  heirs,  and 
the  Compton  heirs,  and  all  the  other 
heirs  for  whom  Guion,  Maxwell  & Guion 
were  in  loco  parentis , that  he  should  have 
a free  hand. 

And  now  that  it  was  all  over  he  was 
glad  his  wife  had  not  lived  to  see  the 
end.  That,  at  least,  had  been  spared  him. 
He  stood  before  her  portrait  in  the 
drawing-room  — the  much-admired  por- 
trait by  Carolus  Duran — and  told  her  so. 
She  was  so  living  as  she  looked  down  on 
him — a suggestion  of  refined  irony  about 
the  lips  and  eyes  giving  personality  to 
the  delicate  oval  of  the  face — that  he  felt 
himself  talking  to  her  as  they  had  been 
wont  to  talk  together  ever  since  their 
youth.  In  his  way  he  had  stood  in  awe 
of  her.  The  assumption  of  prerogative — 
an  endowment  of  manner  or  of  tempera- 
ment, he  was  never  quite  sure  which — 
inherited  by  Olivia  in  turn,  had  been  the 
dominating  influence  in  their  domestic 
life.  He  had  not  been  ruled  by  her — 
the  term  would  have  been  grotesque — 
he  had  only  made  it  his  pleasure  to  carry 
out  her  wishes.  That  her  wishes  led  him 
on  to  spending  money  not  his  own  was 
due  to  the  fact,  ever  to  be  regretted,  that 
his  father  had  not  bequeathed  him  money 
so  much  as  the  means  of  earning  it.  She 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  that, 
while  she  was  the  type  of  woman  to  whom 
it  was  something  like  an  outrage  not  to 
offer  the  things  befitting  her  station. 
There  was  no  reproach  in  the  look  he 
lifted  on  her  now — nothing  but  a kind 
of  dogged,  perverse  thankfulness  that  she 
should  have  had  the  way  of  life  she 
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craved,  without  ever  knowing  the  price 
he  was  about  to  pay  for  it. 

In  withdrawing  his  glance  from  hers 
he  turned  it  about  on  the  various  objects 
in  the  room.  Many  of  them  had  stood 
in  their  places  since  before  he  was  bom; 
others  he  had  acquired  at  occasional 
sales  of  Guion  property,  so  that,  as  the 
different  branches  of  the  family  became 
extinct  or  disappeared,  whatever  could  be 
called  “ ancestral  ” might  have  a place 
at  Tory  Hill ; others  he  had  collected 
abroad.  All  of  them,  in  these  moments 
of  anguish — the  five  K’ang-hsi  vases  on 
the  mantelpiece,  brought  home  by  some 
seafaring  Guion  of  Colonial  days,  the 
armorial  “ Lowestoft  ” in  the  cabinets, 
the  Copley  portraits  of  remote  connec- 
tions on  the  walls,  the  bits  of  Chippen- 
dale and  Hepplewhite  that  had  belonged 
to  the  grandfather  who  built  Tory  Hill — 
all  of  them  took  on  now  a kind  of  per- 
sonality, as  with  living  look  and  utter- 
ance. He  had  loved  them,  and  been 
proud  of  them;  and  as  he  turned  out  the 
lights,  leaving  them  to  darkness,  eyes 
could  not  have  been  more  appealing  nor 
lips  more  eloquent  than  they  in  their 
mute  farewell. 

Returning  to  the  library,  he  busied 
himself  with  his  main  undertaking.  He 
was  anxious  that  nothing  should  be  left 
behind  that  could  give  Olivia  additional 
pain,  while  whatever  she  might  care  to 
have,  her  mother’s  letters  to  himself  or 
other  family  documents,  might  be  ready 
to  her  hand.  It  was  the  kind  of  detail 
to  which  he  could  easily  give  his  atten- 
tion. He  worked  methodically  and  phleg- 
matically, steeling  himself  to  a grim  sup- 
pression of  regret.  He  was  almost  sorry 
to  finish  the  task,  since  it  forced  his 
mind  to  come  again  face  to  face  with 
facts.  The  clock  struck  two  as  he  closed 
the  last  drawer,  and  knew  that  that  part 
of  his  preparation  was  completed. 

In  reading  the  old  letters  with  their 
echoes  of  old  incidents,  old  joys,  old 
jokes,  old  days  in  Paris.  Rome,  or  Eng- 
land, he  had  been  so  wafted  back  to  an- 
other time  that  on  pushing  in  the  drawer, 
which  closed  with  a certain  click  of 
finality,  the  realization  of  the  present 
rolled  back  on  his  soul  with  a curious 
effect  of  amazement.  Eor  a few  minutes 
it  was  as  if  he  had  never  understood  it, 
never  thought  of  it,  before.  They  were 


going  to  make  him,  Henry  Guion,  a 
prisoner,  a criminal,  a convict!  They 
were  going  to  clip  his  hair,  and  shave 
his  beard,  and  dress  him  in  a hideous 
garb,  and  shut  him  in  a cell ! They 
were  going  to  give  him  degrading  work 
to  do,  and  degrading  rules  to  keep,  and 
degrading  associates  to  live  with,  as 
far  as  such  existence  could  be  called 
living  with  any  one  at  all.  He  was 
to  have  nothing  any  more  to  come  in 
between  him  and  his  own  thoughts — his 
thoughts  of  Olivia  brought  to  disgrace, 
of  the  Clay  heirs  brought  to  want,  of 
the  Rodman  heirs  and  the  Compton  heirs 
deprived  of  half  their  livelihood!  He 
had  called  it  that  evening  the  Strange 
Ride  with  Morrowby  Jukes  to  the  Land 
of  the  Living  Dead,  but  it  was  to  be 
worse  than  that.  It  was  to  be  worse  than 
Macbeth  with  his  visions  of  remorse;  it 
was  to  be  worse  than  Yathek  with  the 
flame  burning  in  his  heart;  it  was  to  be 
worse  than  Judas — who  at  least  could 
hang  himself. 

He  got  up  and  went  to  a mirror  in 
the  corner  of  the  room.  The  mere  sight 
of  himself  made  the  impossible  seem 
more  impossible.  He  was  so  fine  a 
specimen! — he  could  not  but  know  it! — 
so  much  the  free  man,  the  honorable  man, 
the  man  of  the  world!  He  tried  to  see 
himself  with  his  hair  clipped,  and  his 
beard  shaven,  and  the  white  cravat  and 
waistcoat  replaced  by  the  harlequin  cos- 
tume of  the  jailbird.  He  tried  to  see 
himself  making  his  own  bed,  and  scrub- 
bing his  own  floor,  and  standing  at  his 
cell  door  with  a tin  pot  in  his  hand, 
waiting  for  his  skilly.  It  was  so  absurd, 
so  out  of  the  question,  that  he  nearly 
laughed  outright.  He  was  in  a dream — 
in  a nightmare!  He  shook  himself,  he 
pinched  himself,  in  order  to  wake  up. 
He  was  ready  in  sudden  rage  to  curse 
the  handsome,  familiar  room  for  the  per- 
sistence of  its  reality,  because  the  rows 
of  books,  and  the  Baxter  prints,  and  the 
desks  and  chairs  and  electric  lights  re- 
fused to  melt  away,  like  things  in  a 
troubled  sleep. 

It  was  then  that  for  the  first  time  he 
began  to  taste  the  real  measure  of  his 
impotence.  He  was  in  the  hand  of  the  „ 
law.  He  wa9  in  the  grip  of  the  sternest 
avenging  forces  human  society  could  set 
in  motion  against  him;  and  quibbles. 
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shifts,  and  subterfuges  swept  aside,  no 
one  knew  better  than  himself  that  his 
punishment  would  be  just. 

It  was  a strange  feeling,  the  feeling 
of  having  put  himself  outside  the  scope 
of  mercy.  But  there  he  was!  There 
could  never  be  a word  spoken  in  his  de- 
fense, nor  in  any  one’s  heart  a throb  of 
sympathy  toward  him.  He  had  forfeited 
everything.  He  could  expect  nothing 
from  any  man,  and  from  his  daughter 
least  of  all.  The  utmost  he  could  ask 
for  her  was  that  she  should  marry,  go 
away,  and  school  herself  as  nearly  as 
might  be  to  renounce  him.  That  she 
should  do  it  utterly  would  not  be  possible; 
but  something  would  be  accomplished  if 
pride  or  humiliation  or  resentment  gave 
her  the  spirit  to  carry  her  head  high 
and  ignore  his  existence. 

It  was  incredible  to  think  that  at  that 
very  instant  she  was  sleeping  quietly, 
without  a suspicion  of  what  was  await- 
ing her.  Everything  was  incredible,  in- 
credible and  impossible.  As  he  looked 
around  the  room,  in  which  every  book, 
every  photograph,  every  pen  and  pencil, 
was  a part  of  him,  he  found  himself  once 
more  straining  for  a hope,  catching  at 
straws.  He  took  a sheet  of  paper,  and 
sitting  down  at  his  desk  began  again, 
for  the  ten-thousandth  time,  to  balance 
feverishly  his  meager  assets  against  his 
overwhelming  liabilities.  He  added  and 
subtracted  and  multiplied  and  divided 
with  a sort  of  frenzy,  as  though  by  dint 
of  sheer  forcing  the  figures  he  could 
make  them  respond  to  his  will. 

Suddenly,  with  a gesture  of  mingled 
anger  and  hopelessness,  he  swept  the 
scribbled  sheets  and  all  the  writing 
paraphernalia  with  a crash  to  the  floor, 
and,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  gave 
utterance  to  a smothered  groan.  It  was 
a cry  not  of  surrender,  but  of  protest — 
of  infinite,  exasperated  protest — of  pro- 
test against  fate  and  law  and  judgment 
and  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  against  himself  most  of  all. 
With  his  head  pressed  down  on  the  bare, 
polished  wood  of  his  desk,  he  hurled 
himself  mentally  at  an  earth  of  adamant 
and  a heaven  of  brass,  hurled  himself 
ferociously,  repeatedly,  with  a kind  of 
doggedness,  as  though  he  would  either 
break  them  down  or  dash  his  own  soul 
to  pieces. 


“ O God ! O God!” 

It  was  an  involuntary  moan,  stifled  in 
his  fear  of  becoming  hysterical,  but  its 
syllables  arrested  his  attention.  They 
were  the  syllables  of  primal  articulation, 
of  primal  need,  condensing  the  appeal 
and  the  aspiration  of  the  world.  He  re- 
peated them. 

“O  God!  O God!” 

He  repeated  them  again.  He  raised 
his  head,  as  if  listening  to  a voice. 

“O  God!  O God!” 

He  continued  to  sit  thus,  as  if  listen- 
ing. 

It  was  a strange,  an  astounding 
thought  to  him  that  he  might  pray. 
Though  the  earth  of  adamant  were  un- 
yielding, the  heaven  of  brass  might  give 
way  I 

He  dragged  himself  to  his  feet. 

He  believed  in  God — vaguely.  That 
is,  it  had  always  been  a matter  of  good 
form  with  him  to  go  to  church,  and  to 
call  for  the  offices  of  religion  on  occa- 
sions of  death  or  marriage.  He  had  as- 
sisted at  the  saying  of  prayers,  and  as- 
sented to  their  contents.  He  had  even 
joined  in  them  himself,  since  a liturgical 
service  was  a principle  in  the  church  to 
which  he  “ belonged.”  All  this,  however, 
had  seemed  remote  from  his  personal 
affairs,  his  life-and-death  struggles,  till 
now.  Now,  all  at  once,  queerly,  it 
offered  him  something,  he  knew  not 
what.  It  might  be  nothing  better  than 
any  of  the  straws  he  had  been  clutching 
at.  It  might  be  no  more  than  the  effort 
he  had  just  been  making  to  compel  two 
to  balance  ten. 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
under  the  cluster  of  electric  lights,  and 
tried  to  recollect  what  he  knew,  what  he 
had  heard,  of  this  Power  that  could  still 
act  when  human  strength  had  reached  its 
limitations.  It  was  nothing  very  definite. 
It  consisted  chiefly  of  great  phrases, 
imperfectly  understood:  “ Father  Al- 
mighty,” “ Saviour  of  the  World,”  “ Di- 
vine Compassion,”  and  such  like.  He 
did  not  reason  about  them,  or  try  to 
formulate  what  he  actually  believed.  It 
was  instinctively,  almost  unconsciously, 
that  he  began  to  speak;  it  was  brokenly, 
and  with  a kind  of  inward,  spiritual 
hoarseness.  He  scarcely  knew  what  he 
was  doing  when  he  found  himself  say- 
ing, mentally: 
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"''Save  luel  , . /I'm  V-U'lfS* ! ....  Fra  branches.  each  of  which  sprfcJSjjjf  and 

desperate!  . . - Save mol  > . Work  a spread  higher  into  eight—rso  springing 
. miracle!  ..  , . Facliorf,  , . . Christ !.  , , - tfwf  spicndjug  fringing  and  spreading 
Christ!  . . - >Sfiy*y  my  doagbter ! . . . * t HI  — rounded, -. ; ^TOinie'tri ealt-  su per b — till 

We  Lave  no  one  * hut — feuf — You!  * * , th&  lon$j  felt  pendulnrr^ 

Wvrk  n miracle!  i.  , Work  a nmWiei.  like  spray  from  • a fountain  of  verdure. 

■<y .r  - Ftp  L ihhrf  and  -o  liar  and  d.  traitor—  T&i sijtg^e^ion  of  mighty 

but  f#je  rhe  ! * . v I might  •.  $K*?gs  ■a&tSrx  At  least  the 

yci—^oniotJring  that  plight  render  me--  heaven  was  jmr  <>£  brass*  if  the  earth 
worth  salsa  turn— lull  Hum  —X  might  nr, L . continued  toY  he  of  .adamant.  On  the 
Anyhow.  a&vfc  mx*j  <3WflrMiy,  the  sky  *&'*..  higbf.  dfiwk 

AJl^li^  T > That-  meuAs;  star^tt^tri>wtu  welTabko  It  was  spacious*, 

that/ You  can  do  anything^  •..•  * Y Kv^n  now  U o a«  foo  t if  w&^  the  hnm«?  tff  '\'te;l-^r..i- 

• r^Yik- YiC -i  S&veCn*i  ohs  ;w&2*  • ib#.-  naedmttv  of  thw 

, . . Sart  ns  ‘il! : , . Obvier|  , . /Christ!  eternal 

* x * Chr^fi  '.  „??*  v '/  <*V  ;<  ».  IJ[o  not  tsa^srn red  f he  WM  not'  jeren 

Ho  Know.  noUkyr  vh<  n mor  how  he  vMifjhw.fi] ; whut  rfiiv  f he  yot  eantc  only 
than  wjtfenair  Wwlie  ho-  iVonr  a fedingv-  a fl kai 

If>$  roo*t  SlodrJy  dcfined  impees-  the  weight  ted  been  eu-smb  that  he-  was* 
sim  wni  that  of  his  Mpmt  ommug  l#ofc  freed  for  ' Yi  minute  from  fte  \enisblmr 
frvua  h -long  nay  tdt  to 'i-akfe  porcoptioh  prelum  ef  the  hs&vdtabhv  J\  vo-mld  te 
of  the  fact  that  lie  was  atiiJ  «taud} tig  uo-  turn  agnirf  and  bTOaic  him  down,  hub  for 

dor  the  of  pbp-tw  Ijglit?  ?ipd  the?  it  -.•  lif tedv'  • gri-r )utu 

cb>ck  we  striking  tbroH'.  Ffo  was  brenth-  room  and  power  w hr^zthe..  Ifo  di-i 
tes.  osl  vino  ted.  fi\s  most  urgent  phy^  • brpai-hc — !.uUk%  dep  rlraoghts  of  the  ccjoI 
i oat  uc*'J.  w Vh  that  of  mt*  He  strode  to  night  air  .that  hrouclvt  rofresbnient  and 
‘ iile .’  .•  Wtiidow^lp;^  leadiiig  out  . to;  the  tor-  Htretfgth  tp  oi\. 

raced  tawii,  bhd*  throwmg  it  Open,  passed  W-:  .<*fj.tcio'  back  .ftvivi  the  room.  His  pens 
Jmt  info  the  ikrknesH,  am]  were  scatp.yed  on  the  floor, 

i Tbure  was -jap  mist'  #t,  this  -height  above  and  ink  iuk^taml 

the  ^bnrle&V.  :The  night  waB  .^tlli,  and  the  wa£  ntf>r»l%  hot  mi  Hie  OHenfal  rug  , 
•^iiphu  - -we:V..eri'nff;  The  light  .lmd  a glim-  It  was  the  id  ml  of  dot.ai.l  fifm.t  before  t his 
e^epeei, ; a$,  .f rpiti  a aos-  trpiibl  j^ye  ahpelifd  Id  pi;  but 

rnie  uuri<m  in  the  fimjamorn.  Long  Hied-  nothing  .matp  rovi  o Ho  was  too  in* 
qwss  t?f  : t^&ea  shrubbery  lay  auwo^  different  to  lift  bfie  bnnd  und  put  f hHlhll : 
the  Clear  in  the  '.moonlit  fore-  aland  back  into  its  plane.  Insbaul  be 

grorhid  stood  ah  elm,  tie-  prid.»  of  Tory  thr^w  himself  on  W couch,  tnroiug 

as  a single  shaft  for  fjpice  t^  ihe  still  opnn  ^incl^w/^*!  d^b 
twice  the  moo shre  -of  a tnau— ^ -Himnging  iog  m with,  thirsty  gasps  flic  blessed, 
and  spivadirig  fnenv-  into  four  giant  revivifying  air. 

fro  of:  * oxTiwen  ] 
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The  Reveler:  A Vineyard  Song 


BY  G.  E.  WOODBERRY 

UNWREATHE  thy  brow!  thy  cheek  outvies 
The  golden  grape  in  lusters  rare; 

The  rosebud  of  thy  mouth  denies 
The  living  rosebud  hanging  there; 

Nor  teach  the  radiance  of  thy  eyes 
To  counterfeit  the  starry  air; 

From  all  things  else  the  beauty  dies, 

When  thou  art  near,  though  they  are  fair; 
Star,  rose,  and  grape,  but  mirrors  warm 
Of  loves  that  from  thy  beauty  swarm, 

Thy  brief,  incarnate  shades;  in  thee 
The  world  returns  to  unity. 

Unwreathe  thyself,  and  singly  shine 
Wine  of  the  world,  the  rose-divine 
Body  of  love,  desire  star-sown, 

That  sparkles  in  the  midnight  zone — 

All  beauty  cast  in  passion’s  mold 
In  thee  corporeally  bright — 

O Dionysian  bloom,  unfold! 

Crown,  crown  the  revel’s  height, 

Sweet  reveler!  thy  golden  cheek, 

Thy  rosebud  mouth,  thy  starry  eyes 
A darling  of  the  gods  bespeak, 

Who  take  thee  to  the  skies; 

With  hands  divinely  holding  up, 

As  ’twere  youth’s  flower,  the  vine-clad  cup, 
Drink  deep,  O heavy-breathing  boy. 

Crush  on  thy  lips  long  draughts  of  joy! 

Then  bear  with  thee  to  heaven  along 
The  wisdom  of  the  vineyard  song; 

Chime  and  charm  thou  mayst  not  bear. 

For  the  shadows’  source  reigns  there; 

And  when  thou  puttest  thy  beauty  by, 

And  shall  at  last  unwreathe  thee  quite. 
Like  stars  that  on  the  distant  sky 

Suddenly  beam,  and  cease  from  light — 

For  who  may  know  what  shall  befall 
After  the  whole  earth’s  funeral? 

And  who  may  know  what  there  shall  be 
Without  the  senses’  imagery? — 

Ah,  when  the  grape  and  rose  shall  shed 
Their  bloom,  and  garden-mold  shall  be, 
Reveal,  all  beauty  being  dead. 

Love’s  imageless  eternity ! 
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The  Reduction  Cure  for  Kitty  James 

BY  ELIZABETH  JORDAN 


ONE  day,  during  our  study  hour  at 
1 St.  Katharine’s,  Kitty  James 
slipped  a note  into  her  Rhetoric 
and  then  handed  the  book  to  me.  It 
was  just  after  the  girls  had  “ produced” 
my  play,  so,  of  course,  I wasn’t  speaking 
to  any  of  them.  But  Kitty  was  not  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  others;  therefore 
1 read  her  note.  These  were  its  enig- 
matic words: 

“ Meet  me  under  the  big  willow  at 
five  o’clock.  Sit  down  beside  me,  but 
don’t  speak.  Just  watch  what  happens.” 

I tore  up  the  note  quickly,  so  Sister 
Irmingarde  wouldn’t  be  disappointed  if 
she  saw  it  and  tried  to  get  it,  and  I 
glanced  at  Kitty.  Iler  sweet  face  was 
pale  and  wan.  I raised  my  eyebrows  and 
looked  politely  interested,  but  Kitty  shook 
her  head  and  kept  her  eyes  on  the  print- 
ed page,  which  was  indeed  the  last  place 
where  one  would  expect  to  find  them.  At 
the  end  of  any  study  hour  Kitty  James 
can  tell  with  unerring  accuracy  what 
every  girl  in  the  study-hall  wears,  and 
whether  she  has  anything  new  on,  or  has 
done  her  hair  in  a different  way;  but 
Kitty  never  knows  her  lessons,  and 
rarely  does  she  know  what  the  book  in 
front  of  her  is,  though  she  keeps  one 
there  for  looks. 

Kitty  told  me  once  with  her  own  lips 
that  she  plans  all  her  clothes  and  her 
convent  u spreads  ” during  study  hours, 
and  the  clothes  of  the  children  she  is 
going  to  have  some  day,  and  how  her 
future  home  will  look,  and  the  kind  of 
ties  her  husband  will  wear.  She  said 
she  invented  some  €t  dream  ties  ” for  him 
once — pale  blue  and  pink,  with  pansies 
and  forget-me-nots  painted  on  them — and 
gave  them  to  her  brother-in-law,  George 
Morgan,  to  see  how  they  would  look  “ in 
the  flesh.”  George  didn’t  wear  them.  He 
said  the  dream  was  one  to  appall  the 
strongest  soul,  and  that  it  had  given 
him  a permanent  and  incurable  insomnia. 
He  said  it  just  that  way.  He  told  Kitty 


that  every  night  afterward  for  weeks, 
just  as  he  began  to  sink  into  an  innocent 
slumber,  he  felt  himself  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  painted  family  ties,  and  the  awful 
horror  of  it  always  woke  him  up,  bathed 
in  a cold  perspiration.  Kitty  felt  badly, 
and  tears  came  into  her  eyes  when  she 
told  me  about  it.  She  hadn’t  meant  to 
make  him  suffer;  but  she  was  glad,  since 
some  one  had  to,  that  she  had  learned 
the  truth  in  time,  and  that  it  was  George 
who  felt  that  way,  and  not  Algernon. 
Algernon  i9  what  his  name  is  going  to  be. 

Of  course  this  hasn’t  anything  to  do 
with  the  other  experience  of  Kitty's, 
which  I am  about  to  relate  if  the  gentle 
reader  will  wait  a minute.  I put  it  in 
to  throw  light  on  my  heroine’s  character, 
the  way  Arnold  Bennett  does  in  his 
books,  when  nothing  much  happens,  and 
you  think  nothing’s  going  to,  and  all 
the  time  the  human  soul  is  being  dis- 
sected before  your  poor,  blind  eyes.  Now 
I will  return  to  Kitty  in  the  study-hall 
pale  and  wan.  There  will  be  more  refer- 
ences to  literary  topics  and  public  ques- 
tions in  my  future  work,  though.  As 
I grow  more  mature  in  my  art  I see  how 
wrong  it  is  to  make  my  stories  a source 
of  entertainment  only,  when  they  might 
be  a source  of  knowledge,  too.  Besides,  no 
merely  entertaining  literature  can  Live. 

I met  Kitty  under  the  willow  at  five 
o’clock.  It  was  not  easy,  for  I had  other 
things  to  do.  But  who  would  fail  a dear 
companion  with  secrets  to  tell?  Our 
convent  orchestra  was  rehearsing  for  the 
Commencement  programme,  and  of  course 
we  were  going  to  play  the  overture  to 
“Zampa.”  I had  to  lead  on  the  piano, 
and  I was  expected  to  practise  my  piano 
part  hard,  every  day,  from  half-past  four 
to  half-past  five,  in  one  of  the  little 
music-rooms  off  the  main  hall.  Though 
I have  a light  step  and  am  very  swift 
in  my  movements,  it  was  not  easy  to  get 
away,  for  Sister  Harmona,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  music,  has  a dreadfully  sus- 
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pidious  nyhm.\  mid  walks  up  ami  d own  tWt  moving  tihd  hUo  made  a siinu  oftsrer 
the  hall,  ii^ieniu^.  ft.  m suve  \vr  are  nil  mu  I t « >r  nm  m wuu.  1 waited, 

at.,  wwk.  The  din  is  frightful  when  wo  a r *f J 1 he^air  jfo  rhink  of  n lxw»k.  1 httd 
/a.*y>  ely*  Zmn)UVx  frtfni  otic-  r<>orn,  i\gj  TV^fn  reading  and-  hw  they  earned  the 
’■  Spring  Snng  ” f rum  another,  Brahms's  heroine  nut  ttefld  (Tv*  .miy  rem i that 
voih/*^  and  ki  Parsij'ai  ' from  others  three  times.  P.*?l  £ know  it  by 

bds  of  Chopin  aurT Ih  ethov^  and  Crie-  ia  art  ).  and  ) formm  about  Kitty  and 
ifOUX  the  rest — Uosous  of  rooms  and  dmfrm-  ‘CZmopH  *"  ami  other  unimp'»r(unt  things* 
- • . gorojg:  like  mad  on  dtifarerd  as  I id»ya^  mind  in  on  Art. 

t li i rigs  Sifter  Karmotm  hioks  yiuih  ^Tidd^y'*IRttjr  ftitflgvd;  hue  and  I mw 

hot  vons  sniueh tries.  a»>er  dm  hm  .stor.d  Mabel  Mimed  Murphy  onimii<r  toward' uc 
ib  $11  d&y.  ^turiuliyv  i e<uddiet  Ik*  prnP-  l s$P- . to , £0  &x$4.y*  iV>r  iltfbel  £?&*- 

Csdig  “ Zarripu " and  fitting  mu  in  the  i lie  girl  who  wae  tlm  >t Hirvmmumgvr  tor 
(rrouiids  with  Kitty  nttfe  &amb  tinie.  *ir  my  play,  dud  drd  fink  rety  worst  tTving* 
Tshnpp romised.  1 got  Jmiet,  Twdnvyne^  to  if*  >>nd  changed  it  from  it  Bvfeact 
who  plays  hoannfoliy.  to  go  to  my  u>U<ke  tragedy*  fn  a tlmv-mu  ernnotjy,  and  rmyle 
room  and  pr&ntisc.  *4  Zarupny  -o  KCmr  all  rho  rharaotprs  dam. •*•  inroad  oC'dying 

0arn)OTia  wouldn't  be  - .’)&«*.  hont  rmtbC;  'Jyitiy 

she  went  by:  and  ( xtole  olF  to  Kitty  and  : earii/hf  any  aim  and  polled  rm*  down  on 
fla*  dreoping  willow,  die  heoeb  ^iuv  mel  l renmmUmed  her 

Klfry  wrv  jafe;  drooping  ‘a*.  ih<\:  note  and  k0  o&SII.  gu«l  wuithd,  ' tbou^ji 

willmr  wht*n  V rcaoliod  her.  Slio  \oe  oi-  terrible.  dunH?<-  .availed  mo.  Was  Kitt.v 
ting  aloue  on  the  kmelv  1 japproaelu  ti.  hmior  trvei^  o t me  o.  b>  f rha?d  * 
and  she  rose  and  bowed  < ivihv  has  the  uxiihi'  %yi>ti  Mabel  .M  oriel  % If  she  was.  f 
most  beautiful  manra*^!)  mid  nmtioned  khew  P.o  ? fne,?  mot  Kifty,  too,  fh»r>> 
•me  to  sit  teddf*  her.  1 did  without  n my  rresh-d^ duhi  e!nptv  Imnrt. 
word.,  and  we  waited  for  five  ■•irunnl.es,  Mabel  Muriel  -i  mnr  :m  wjtlr  khr,v  and 
and  iK'ilmig  bap[>fnhvJ.  sidentn  e-r^.  ,n-  it  dte  wore  hdh.v/iny;  a 

i Ixraan  tv  got  I am  vterv*ms  \m%  Hy^  head  was  bowed  on.  her  hreusr. 

-$mri  iii^rh“&trn>iKr,  hke  all  literary  nH.i*sbsv  bnt  I ^noos  she  rimirht  oa  vrlimpse  of  dcs 
am.I  sitiiue  down  without  iafkin.^  nmdy y'-mif nf  tho  etVruoy  of  fi»  r eye  She  falterryl 
int'er^fts  roe  Tiu  ro  ill,,  s.,  nun.iv'  th?0£*  uhmt  she  saw  as  well  indeed  die 

k(  fUi  Km!  Kitty  setW  m.y-  miirhf.  and  oitm  fWt  t^ykw^trd 

mH  1 ore  >;-;‘y:  1/  - "•.•  ■'  i M '■  ■ 
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I IV  in^rinrr.  ;>hn  drew  it  jonvurd  again  whs  already  stalking  toward  us,  her  e$.&* 
\v > t h tmnl.U-  diUcriuimuhnn  and  . mu  no  wu  lJu?  ground  and  h«*r  halide  «*rm-cd  on 
straitrlu  up  !•)  us,  and  handed  KiHv  ,i  hr*  hrensf.  XJio  tua'Uns^ed  fhvu>  'ooj.ijr 
Ku fe  ]»!.■:  ,'  i i j papr-r.  llipn  -in*  walked  enough  to  hand  Kitty  a putm  Then  sho* 
rfavit.Y-  Tlwn-  Was  sonirtltiu#?'  Mrunyely  wvnt  away  as  the  others had  .dour.  ovt.wpf 
imprm-iw  m I m /.it  it.  I ft' It  a puU)  eliilJ  llmt  she  tu  Kef  oVOt  \VOr*0>  Of*, 

rmudny  dewiv  down  uiy  spiuo,  priokUrtg  vf'M rsn,  Adelina,  bemg  a frrrU  look e*i 
tt*  it  hn-.r.)  Thnt>  nUdera-  y;t>rhe  than  f he  vwv'W.  p,m. 

t * • » Vi . and  lAu  Ida.]  I ihvMifrht  K it ey  turn  I rvad  hor  nut* 

iif  !(,  • S.uyli  tor?  el  jo*  oiv.  what  V • tdpiyf  J *<*£*;  J . sK  up)  y ‘/vn»kjk 

uoila’  U.via  J i 1 * ' hi  sp;d  : 

Kd\>  epi  i/uj  ilii  iwh  and  > yStf-  ‘ TfuJl  oth  $]/&  fhpr  jifUj 

hvd;rd  pr  it.  ' 'hntrx  i<r,  r)f  n^V'ryh*(f  rtpst 

ud . t f/;’ t>>' ' >V4.>r%l ^ wriy  .’•  M *#]*!*" 

liwv  :Hid  simple.  Titv-y  ^‘Kti  r,  . ; j^v  ihm  lime  1 km*\v  I wav 

\f>  mind  Vjh'v  •.  “*n vifi*.  m .1  hripOi  P j 

and  everybody  -.,n-  my  jufnv  jjWUfr’**  <npy  my  sui  t ! Vu r Kilty's 

IJftfi  U*  Mfrij-i-  w oMi-ytai  hy:  kwo  v :v  Lp*Hue  redder  and 

hui  wJkji  1 \r: a]  that  u>o  - f jFi^  ivo;k'iJ.  mu'!  ivr  nornth  look- 

sat  :nol  o.nv*!  af  K na  dp  ■ id  I i kse-  w jinlr  pink  hyphw. 

any  mdumy  auiuvi  y.i  h •’  ; ' ‘ ;\  n<  Iwr  foo.  ThaV  tnoup-  >• 

Sin  iia«i  har  iiui:.  r a.  a-.  - * • : ‘ lonkorl  th/ii  and  >truig]itr  thk- 

,rip^;  sh<ny  I was  vmt  Ur.  jjwW^fflsMra  ^vay  a byphptt  Irinka,  1 f hi i <3 
.-pt  nU  M oiar!  -a ••  ••  a ; .; .-.:  * v.. ■.:: - .y  t«*  i xpiahu  1»m f I VI  iiau 

1 1 \ >l:*app‘  •”  An*.  lua-T  - !'*  ho’’'  ?iu*  ynftf  r-»:id»  i 

the  \Tf4 IQ,  hut  1 *-mv:  Km.v  v • ■ ini-  if. 

ykuuM'  (puyklv'iji  y:iydl  lUt  t *»lj . A put  inmnu-s  hit  or  VhiU.d 

1V-.U  i,0i,  :«j;d  I;  M'.viyd,  '-W.  • 'tM:  jv!<>s-/.m  niiii,1  iil-oiy.  *\;U'»ly 

x'lvid  t.hof-f  u-u.s-  M:Vi'oiiu  d»yv*-i  tfui  ufber  yirl-  h«ui  • 

“i-uiiio/  alou^  wirli  pi'  ii'iiii' | w|tiT  ji'urpo^drd  an.!  innun, 

Yflnu o.i  iea  ful  rniotp  ntrd  Itajp.kd  KiUy. 

( !o:pin % iiiiii  ral  juari  \\  as  J TwBp  a .notr.  1 r.  ^inp*!<  >md 

wdtvd^it  o®  I ApUld  CJ M ^ v{I root,  ft  paid: 

uliu'^f  x'«;  ilia  iloud  k'H vs’; v ; “ Ship  tUif tnft/' 

wluiiiTuj  > i \ ! i'  i ! h ' jte\V')u;njr  Kum  i-~vi.nU'  m nil:  Ikforr  a«»v  im.iv  o-irls  hmh 

Hip  way  t ioyy --.do  Uy  Hus  p nnnuy  ' KjHy  took 

tiir  lo-t  pnviiw  nt-  tk»-  -uvuatA.  »n/'  hy  flu*  jifpid  ‘and  lod 

Ikirup.na  uay-  sIp*  »omd  K j|  r th-au  u»o  to  ii  sliripu  viWuy  #df  in  a»?VuI»rr 
lyhar’l  vvijof*  7 pkny:  rh^J:  #^dr4>if  ftud.  i pft-rl  p?  the  i>j*m yn^tt  * 
dnnd  w.iTi.h  I ea.n’t  ;dwa>w,  »o.-.  !<  . Mdivn  and  waited.  Ik-kvra  fiv,.  u*fin 
{.ad.  C hoy,  r |rilyi{d'r  {Vithi'uwik  k hyd-  A*^^dv  II  t-flo  '''$+tefeory:t  nuo  V>f 

.U-  Si-<i*r  Ci-'.l.a  phn  - it,  Ho<  nriniins.  arriv'  d'  and  laiitdtol  Kitty 

il audio  h^yUaKik  /hyU  'Whw  cdw:’  • y* . jodu.  The*  ] j ^ nd writdit is  \Vuv N *1  yn ) ) t u* 

i;,,.  i riT-vP/.  p Uiu-fi  / AvitHPovr  AVaa  1 larHvidki,  Hill)  if  ;f  . d : 

n\i/  Hie  (1w  J il  • tod i<H fjj :nt>y I .ii<*  -y  Wall  i n f$  \f'f*rkx  'ao^ka','’ 

;■  N ;n  ,-dy  } o i ,v  and  Hu-  TvJtfy  jo'ro  lh#  \\pU*  uj.n  and  throw  vku 

;-::•••  $ IM\  1 n.n-i.  up  nh.  <njij.{  i l*uf  ■>!<'«•♦-  f.j>  I hr  yvout;.|  ?Uid  pul  Par  Irani 
;yV:*r>.:  srj vu v*Fr  tn  yekyd-  l,:y  fykty  tii  the  . .fir  thunp  Ahne-t ' ^ 

if  ”M  n-d.i;  1/yilK‘d  hpr^  'i  h.  rm«.i  h.i  r min k» i .-mon  with  . on- •>.;p‘V 

•itiynp  -'i  .wrui  h)i  rn  :i~  vkli  liu  hc*:ul  •-'•(•'.  and-  Hud  tf^S^  ? ami  . -inn' 

} • ••; — : ••■  1 1 • K : M •*  a Onto,  and  mvn\  oml  paini.  )ik<  IV-  ro  \’;dinnilifn-su  m-< 
pmiiv  d ya.tv-  <>dd. .:  Um  p.:*t  - - • ri:,P  Ui.-nns-  Hiuru  am*  n 

fijjfi  'U:d  ir,)f  ;!<:  ;■!  \ni.oj  : s.Mm'tniiv-  ii  T.uVnim  hruneht 

iyd>-.  ummiI  hvr  !iJ\  hand  p\  -Imw  thru  H'.uni  ;md  -mr,:V  H •-  *■’  .w "a u . ul. Jo r :vj H : 

{ oy*;y -uu?  •■?■-■»  ’W'd  [ V^uAdud  \t  *W\  hr.ph  lui  t ; , \vti,  -v  f J -,').{  nOUH  -Inud^ 

k < i « ■ : n i V . V U’  . \ * j < 1 i * i ♦ P»  >!  n I mA  iVf  ff*  ^ ' O ki  * .^1.'  l>V^i  ipok 


;k:ft;jrv  THH 

KltNiVs  Vo^.  SAH; 


the  oiTEE  mu  kitty  jAHm 


i-t  tie  a*  fir  i>\yv  v.’tthijti  Vi»n  kiiovv  wl Uii-  httfun  riV*Y)  km*  >o  -foo  fin  v 

l ui-an.  L fjoi  * t wain  to  pm  • it  any  £8hi  tUs  wav  m tin  *i  -a  a - tfj  dier. 

ph-mly.  f.>r,  indeed,  it  is  ail  ;uv(iil  K.i My  wd  divnd  lolly  r«.‘<4  hva»mu  -ahum 
thnuebt;  but  it  is  the  only  nn#  tHjjjJj  u.  tor  she  kves  fond  nmne  iiaui  *vT 

proof  s the  wny  ihose  nie-sf  u^yrs  ueteh  most. . iinythinv'  jfkfe  Afuny  that,;  when. 

The  lit  tie  mi  ni  mil  Wle  r!e  worst  ol  th<;%v  didn’t  kop,.  she  got  fatjsry  itiul  iimvi- 
;*d  .Af'yr  They  del?v«o*d  their  .note*  they  ly,  when  iky  hi!  kepr.  if  np«  the h*rvih!e 
and  atiny//!  wnh  miiTiiT  wondering  thing  happened  »h?ii.  pomes*  ^*!u^mns  'iu 
synu,  as  it  they  were  waiting  for  He  rn*>’  h!'  yenriy,  brunt?  1yd  vtnehres  like 

vhiyLr  deedfe]  U,  happen  They  were.  here--*  >ie  %<lX  ubhhfTjv ;'Yj  e (eld  the 
W*->  ;•  b.r,  y-  \v< • kene-d  a fn-nyunh  Mubd  iprU  U'  du*> .".  didik  like  e.  i.v» k yat  her 
ljb>y>om  • had  tni'd  (djwit  with  (hit  own  jins  they  enohi  ex*  amt  be]?  :d  • yum*  eu**  cW' 
dap  j[  they  waited  bn  a eurjugh.  peri  Why  and  % eve  her  a bur.  and.  vjl{;  said  she 
§§||  wi r.h  their  <y>v>  fixed  on  Kityy  would  x '»•  yOtX^I  than  -evm\  J»iM"  to  -h<ev 
Emms,  maybe  they  weii'fvl  see  her  burst  ! them.  Th*  r.  fhf‘y  hen.en  l/r  a mi  j„u-  notes 
W-  didn't  ktnuv  thin  then,  but  it  made  rind  to.  get  rite  -whole  M‘,honl  (••  help  ileum 
m h *<  l d f f >nj  j ii !ly  iK'rv.iiis  to  see  them  Ymr  y<H\  tt  Imd  '/nr  re  [u  n kind  :»i‘  a 
^ndhtfr  round  us  in  a ciivk,  and  ebsinp  tr,ma\  and  a f.-rrddy,  funny  joke..  to  every 
m like  tie  v»  nlv*y  ftromu]  the  Russian  one  boi  }y  it  <y , 

• ee  eh-  sleigh  when  site  throw  ent  lier  • AH  tins*  had  !wei,  <reinp  hn-  more 
einidreft  1o  save  her*elf.  { was  thinking  i.lmn  :t  week,  -.mid  1 .hadn't  I;ie.uvt»  if. 

‘i Ou  Rus'  ion  woHUin.Atid  how  dread-  But  lliaf  was  heeaiix  ! win  henvliy  spehlc- 

hd  -la  xv;w.  as  widl  as  about  Ki'tfy — hij:  to  <4ny  of  the  u i ? 1 -•  after  tl»e  way 
The  alwhy-s  l.jten  aide  tv»  think  of  dillVuvnt  fhey  \m\  trYvned  u,\  j dav.  ‘Miey  eaine 
thiols  at  rlie  saine  tie* »f — when  .Kitty  sud-  and  talked  fe  me  ever,  af»d  tried  to 

deidv  r.o e y>  her  h-iu  and  threw  her  make  uj»,  and  f au-wr -red  tli.iret  nee.sj Hum 

Wife  oi'f't  hpr  IWAd  and  •shriekefl.  yoairtwii?}^;' XheryPi»ih>?Pd  alid 

SeP  is  in  nervous  ejiild,  a>ei  when  de»  left  there.  V o u k]  l,y tter  heih/Ve  they 


oiind-  tha}  Kitty  darner  was 

tfeitouy  1**0  fat,  SO  t hey  hr^un 
ia  talk  iff  her  uhoej  it.  Ai 
firsi  Kitty  thought  it  w:>s  a 
$pt  a/nl  Innirhed  art  tlu! 
iKh^s:  tlif»y  <s fill.  lint’. pridty 

*»mi  they  pot  the  nlttPir  gtjdy 
inTo  it.  idel  ov»-’7ry{K.dy  ndked 
Xo  :Kfl1;y  ob^nt  jindtihcr  SlhiR, 
ami  tvdd  Tipr  it  dtfllpd  her 


Kiny>  and  I rf>pypi)  \ -S>r.r;i?ii  Sva  avn* 
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didn’t  like  it,  either — and  of  course  they 
had  got  into  mischief  and  were  driving 
Kitty  James  into  hysterics. 

I made  Kitty  some  tea  and  gave  her 
two  big  pieces  of  chocolate  cake  and  some 
strawberry  jam  and  some  fudge,  and  we 
read  the  notes  and  talked  and  decided 
what  we  would  do.  I had  a lovely  time 
planning.  Of  course  it  was  my  duty  to 
stand  by  Kitty,  who  was  one  against 
many;  and  it  is  a wonderful  experience, 
and  all  too  rare,  to  have  duty  go  hand 
in  hand  with  delight,  as  real  writers 
would  say  if  they  were  clever  enough  to 
think  of  it.  It  is  surprising  how  rarely 
they  do  think  of  things  like  that.  Oft, 
indeed,  I see  places  in  their  work  where 
I could  have  said  things  better.  But  I 
am  forgetting  my  heroine,  which  Sister 
Irmingarde  says  is  one  of  my  most 
serious  literary  faults.  I notice  it  in 
Henry  James’s  stories,  too,  for  pages  and 
pages — so  I don’t  worry  over  it  as  much 
as  I do  over  my  other  faults. 

As  soon  as  I began  to  think  about 
Kitty’s  problem,  Kitty  stopped  trying  to. 
She  is  a girl  it  is  a pleasure  to  help. 
She  sat  still  and  ate  chocolate  cake, 
and  gained  two  pounds  more,  she  told  me 
the  next  day,  and  I thought  and  thought, 
till  the  solution  of  our  problem  flashed 
upon  me.  To  tell  Kitty  was  the  next 
thing,  and  I did  it. 

That  night  we  “planned  a campaign,” 
as  papa  says,  that  would  show  the  girls 
the  error  of  their  ways.  While  we  were 
in  the  most  interesting  part  of  it  the 
lights  went  out  and  the  Great  Silence 
fell,  and  I had  to  creep  alone  through 
the  pitch-black  convent  halls  from  Kitty’s 
room  to  mine,  a block  and  a half  away. 
It  was  no  fun,  either,  in  that  awful  dark- 
ness and  silence,  full  of  memories  of 
beautiful  dead  nuns.  Every  time  I find 
myself  alone  at  night  in  those  long, 
ghostly  corridors,  that  is  what  I feel 
around  me — the  nuns  who  have  died,  si- 
lently keeping  step  with  me.  I can  al- 
most see  their  black  veils  flutter,  and 
hear  the  soft  click  of  their  rosary  beads 
one  against  the  other.  It  does  not 
frighten  me;  the  memory  of  them  is  too 
sweet  for  that.  But  it  makes  me  feel 


very  solemn,  and  I am  glad  when  I get 
back  to  my  own  room  and  see  the  stars 
shining  in  through  my  windows. 

The  next  day  Kitty  James  and  I 
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formed  a secret  society  — the  Epsilon 
Sigma;  and  by  sunset  every  girl  at  St. 
Katharine’s  knew  about  it  and  was  crazy 
to  join  it.  But  we  didn’t  let  them.  We 
confined  the  membership  to  ten  girls — 
eight  besides  ourselves.  Need  I add  that 
we  chose  them  from  among  the  girls  who 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  play  or 
with  reducing  the  weight  of  Kitty  James? 
We  did.  We  took  in  Janet  Trelawney 
first.  She  had  been  in  the  infirmary  for 
three  weeks,  so  neither  of  us  had  any- 
thing against  her.  Then  we  gathered  in 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  other  girk — 
outside  of  our  old  set — and  I can  tell 
you  they  were  proud  and  glad  when  we 
asked  them.  I never  saw  girls  so  happy 
and  grateful.  And  of  course  all  the  other 
girls  stopped  bothering  Kitty  right  ofl, 
in  the  hope  that  we  would  take  them  into 
the  Epsilon  Sigma  later. 

We  got  permission  to  go  into  town 
in  the  afternoon,  and  we  ordered  the 
badges  from  Mr.  Whitten — “ our  genial 
fellow  - townsman  in  the  jewelry  busi- 
ness,” the  local  newspaper  calls  him.  He 
made  them  in  three  days,  and  they  were 
too  sweet — gold  ovals,  with  the  mono- 
gram E.S.  on  them,  and  pins  in  the  back 
to  fasten  them  to  our  blouses.  Then  we 
spent  a lot  of  money  for  food. 

That  night  we  had  the  most  gorgeous 
banquet  in  the  history  of  St.  Kath- 
arine’s. It  was  in  honor  of  our  secret 
society.  Before  eating  we  initiated  the 
new  members,  and  you’d  better  believe 
they  were  ready  for  the  banquet  after 
we  got  through  with  them.  We  had  cake 
and  cold  chicken  and  jelly  and  fudge  and 
pickles  and  ice-cream  and  lemonade  and 
Welsh  rabbit  and  potted  tongue  and 
deviled  crabs  and  French  pastry.  We 
put  blankets  over  the  transom  of  my 
room,  so  the  Sisters  wouldn’t  be  dis- 
turbed by  our  lights,  and  we  ate  and  ate, 
and  talked  in  whispers,  and  invented  a 
secret  grip  and  a password,  and  I never 
had  so  much  fun  in  my  life.  Every  girl 
there  was  just  bursting  with  food,  and 
pride  because  she  was  with  us. 

The  next  morning  Kitty  Jame9  went 
to  the  infirmary  and  stayed  two  days. 
It  was  very  inconvenient,  when  we  had 
so  much  to  do,  but  Kitty  said  the  ban- 
quet was  worth  it.  In  the  mean  time 
I wrote  mamma  to  send  me  a box,  and 
T told  her  what  to  put  in  it — cold  ham 
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aud  turkey  and  cm*  in 
cake  &vtt\  t&\nu 

d tjd  i > tfier  thirty  j uni 
4'*'  #<&fk  It  game  the. 
day  after  Kifefj:  g<*«; 
wetL  <&iV  ,\#e  hnd  uj 
hairnet.;  dial  night 
,i=i)  e<  labiate  tier  , re- 
lari)  TfrV  uiir  midxt. 

They  very  next  day 
IK^t*  Kfotjfe  In 
again, 

ataijlw  itmUr 
u^ch^faiKl  it;  blit 
Kifl^  didn't  roiud 
Hhp..  said  the 
ham | net  mm 
.4^*1  ‘/■to#  rfc  worth  it 
\yMtr  tlie  first.  A* 
she  mis:  able 
fo  sit  u^r  ^hb  wrote 
:/&  . ibfir>  kiiier)  IMik . 

'ii&yrg* r Morgan*  iisfe- 
• dug;  for  a hex,  and  it 
yatuu  ri gb t away } • so 
a hafoi^f 
fhv  night  *bt*  foft  the 
d the; 

ffrttuwto#  miiruhig 
,4je  went  hack  fo 
io  the.  iiiSrma‘r>%  t 

Sivuxp  Sbe  ai&x  hern 
four  day*  that  t ime. 
und  the  convent  in- 
fmoarmns  began  to 
laik  about  sending 
for  a specialist  to 
examine  her.  . She 
#0$  ; i^tleYv  t lie  ugh, 
and  by  t he  ti  n re  ^be 
was  nut  fteorgo  Mor- 
gan ij$tt  mo  a box.  v0  flic  Epsilon  Sigma  Ail  j$&  rime  our 
\r;t,  K-jidy  ipf  anotbej r banquet.  idle.  They  couldn't 

; ifr  diy  vut  deArest  trio)  id-'"  i:\»r!  ay  St.  KutluiriiM 

i :»r.  far  dearer  than  any  n m*  .else  except  ban*] not-  and  «l^<  r 
iriajfTima-^aucl  3t  is.  the  tragedy  of  oqtr  mnuftin  j 

lbs  - that  he  wed  before  we  had  found  everybutly  luoy  on  v 
each  other.  It  I told  you  what  was  in  T.iuUdlliy  fjidji;  -<ye  n 
that  bbsrv  yoniVi  ' never  believe  it.  Thick-  The  dar . idW  the 
ens  hvasphy  and i-camli.ed. . f fhjty ' ahd  -a  BlctfHmrb 
live. -pound  bov  of  the  richest  ebocolau-  Af Uriel  Murphy  eom 
r ream's  yen.  ever  ate,  and  loads  of  pro-  apologized  again  .b 
Kitty  was  out  af  the  infirmary  my  play  I #'v.«  p' 
juM  in,  time  for  that-  bouquet,  but  flic  l?tely.  Then  } ohm 
ooxi  day  she  ws*  Wjrj  did:,  end  the  talked  ■ about  the  w 
$r#j$ns  scht  to'  Chicago  for  the  sum  said  i))b  fobd 

eialist.  jr^->  . was  nourtrihiug-  lou 


That  Night  vyl  hau  thi:  most  o^^iriftius 
Baxocd  i«  me  Hista^y  of  St. 
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* tviM.v  wjis  * : i t * l<  iV»r  abno*!  a 

V . < V .L,  nH<l  w\ Jt‘l»  -!»«'  ‘•MUjr  IkHv  u*  \1~>  I 

I hii.n*p«rt  f » » f !pi'  in  n»V  n^iu.  It 
wn-n  ( a mwHuy;  m.C  1 1 •< * EihU-ou  ;S4rm*; 


rifi-j  v?*py  :>m  hv*  -ifonv  fcm»v-\Y&v.  r;.:  vo^iY 


1HK  iVHDi*-  fVtNfNy  .IM  0M\>±  MPT  f T ' K>N«>  A1  hd'ITY* 


u was  j»i-:f  u $*leb  ration ' J:  Kitty!?  n-  1 iMHifct  •xivk-  why  slit*  had  not 

yocerv;  >»•  *hp  M-  tm*  a*k  Maodit  Joyce  dAomnovd  i Uir  long-  behnv,  tilo  door 

and  A*  ubri  1:1/ woof  and  Molud  Murid  dfttted  mnf  tfattdfc  Joyv.e  and  MaM 
Murphy*  and  f jnryitod  the  Epsilon  ftig-  Muriel  Murphy  e>m?e  in,  They  sill  tjnwn 
nlft  fciife.  t»iK  Uit  et  »onmn  ay  would  mu  and  looked  a t i pe,  ct l.y  t he  wov  Mahei 
deport  tIiomo  who  hud  siond  h>  ti « in  our  Blcwnm-  had  looked.  There  wa>  dwe  and 
trouble  Kirdv.  >df  at  r»y  riyTk  and  oUo  a touch  i\f  rtAWtertoa  iu  iheir  mue.. 
doriptr  the  whole  e;Vnio£  rho  g?rb  kept.  V |: i&:.  / v ;1* 

fdarin's?  at  Kitty  dmd  itk*:  jiud  dhoh 


in»x  at  »Uiv  •;  another  with,  Jbjigy  mouiviiur.  meant,  so  1 ask/vt  them 
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to  keep  pride  out  of  my  voice.  I didn’t 
know  myself,  but  they  did,  and  they 
answered  like  a Greek  chorus. 

“ Eight-e-e-n  !”  they  said,  and  they  drew 
the  word  out  like  molasses  candy  when  you 
pull  it.  “ We  asked  the  infinnarians.” 

I will  admit  to  the  gentle  reader  that 
I nearly  fell  off  my  chair  when  I heard 
that.  Eighteen  pounds  lost  in  less  than 
three  weeks!  No  wonder  Kitty  James 
had  looked  slender  and  willowy ! 

Then  my  chest  swelled  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  it 
had  cause.  To  take  Kitty  James  in 
hand,  and  to  get  eighteen  pounds  off  her 
in  three  weeks  by  feeding  her  with  every- 
thing she  loved,  was  a brand-new  idea, 
and  it  was  all  my  own.  I don’t  believe 
any  one  ever  thought  of  it  before.  Of 
course,  as  I.  strive  to  be  honest,  even  with 
myself,  I will  admit  that  I hadn’t  really 


thought  it  out  in  detail.  It  was  just 
instinct.  But  it  got  results,  which  is  all 
one  ought  to  ask  of  any  idea.  I told  the 
girls  there  was  more  to  the  matter  than 
they  knew,  which  was  true.  I said  the 
real  name  of  the  Epsilon  Sigma  was  the 
Eating  Society,  which  was  true,  too. 
Then  I frowned  as  if  I felt  disappointed, 
and  I sat  thinking  hard  for  a moment, 
and  not  one  of  them  dared  to  speak. 
Finally  I let  my  face  clear.  I felt  an- 
other instinct  stirring  in  me. 

“Eighteen  pounds  is  not  enough,”  I 
said,  firmly.  “ It’s  got  to  be  twenty.  I’ll 
give  the  biggest  banquet  of  all  to-night, 
and  invite  you  three  girls  and  Kitty  and 
the  Epsilon  Sigma.  We’ll  eat  all  that’s 
left  of  George  Morgan’s  box.  There’s 
heaps.  By  to-morrow  Kitty  will  lose  the 
other  two  pounds.” 

And  you’d  better  believe  she  did ! 


Song 

BY  LOUIS  V.  LEDOUX 

WHAT  is  the  worth  of  singing? 

To  what  shall  I liken  song? 

A bird  through  the  sunset  winging; — 
And  the  night  is  dark  and  long. 

Agleam  are  the  golden  pinions 
Glimpsed  ere  the  sunset  fade. 

Then  lost  in  the  dark  dominions 
Of  the  slowly  folding  shade. 

What  is  the  worth  of  singing? 

Can  I lighten  the  wide  world- wrong 
With  a leaf  on  the  night  wind  winging. 
Or  the  sunset  gleam  of  song? 
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Socialism 

BY  H.  G.  WELLS 

IN  TWO  PARTS 


I 

THIS  essay  is  essentially  an  exercise 
in  restatement.  It  is  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  its  writer  to  re- 
phrase his  attitude  to  contemporary 
social  changes. 

In  order  to  do  so  it  is  convenient  to 
coin  two  expressions,  and  to  employ  them 
with  a certain  defined  intention.  They 
are,  firstly.  The  Normal  Social  Life,  and, 
secondly,  The  Great  State.  Throughout 
this  essay  these  expressions  will  be  used 
in  accordance  with  the  definitions  pres- 
ently to  be  given,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  used  will  be  emphasized  by  the 
employment  of  capitals.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible for  any  one  to  argue  that  what  is 
here  defined  as  the  Normal  Social  Life 
is  not  the  normal  social  life,  and  that 
the  Great  State  is  indeed  no  state  at  all. 
That  will  be  an  argument  outside  the 
range  delimited  by  these  definitions. 

* Now  what  is  intended  by  the  Normal 
Social  Life  here  is  a type  of  human  as- 
sociation and  employment,  of  extreme 
prevalence  and  antiquity,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  lot  of  the  enormous 
majority  of  human  beings  so  far  back 
as  history  or  tradition  or  the  vestiges 
of  material  that  supply  our  conceptions 
of  the  neolithic  period  can  carry  us.  It 
has  never  been  the  lot  of  all  humanity 
at  any  time,  to-day  it  is  perhaps  less  pre- 
dominant than  it  has  ever  been,  yet  even 
to-day  it  is  probably  the  lot  of  the  greater 
moiety  of  mankind. 

Essentially  this  type  of  association 
presents  a localized  community,  a com- 
munity of  which  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  individuals  are  engaged  more  or 
less  directly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
With  this  there  is  also  associated  the 
grazing  or  herding  over  wider  or  more 
restricted  areas  belonging  either  col- 
lectively or  discretely  to  the  community, 
of  sheep,  cattle,  goats,  or  swine,  and  al- 
most always  the  domestic  fowl  is  a com- 
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mensal  of  man  in  this  life.  The  culti- 
vated land  at  least  is  usually  assigned, 
temporarily  or  inalienably,  as  property 
to  specific  individuals,  and  the  individ- 
uals are  grouped  in  generally  mon- 
ogamic  families  of  which  the  father  is 
the  head.  Essentially  the  social  unit  is 
the  Family,  and  even  where,  as  in  Mo- 
hammedan countries,  there  is  no  legal 
or  customary  restriction  upon  polygamy, 
monogamy  still  prevails  as  the  ordinary 
way  of  living.  Unmarried  women  are 
not  esteemed,  and  children  are  desired. 
According  to  the  dangers  or  securities 
of  the  region,  the  nature  of  the  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  temperament  of  the  people, 
this  community  is  scattered  either  widely 
in  separate  steadings  or  drawn  together 
into  villages.  At  one  extreme,  over  large 
areas  of  thin  pasture,  this  agricultural 
community  may  verge  on  the  nomadic; 
at  another,  in  proximity  to  consuming 
markets,  it  may  present  the  concentra- 
tion of  intensive  culture.  There  may  be 
an  adjacent  wild,  supplying  wood,  and 
perhaps  controlled  by  a simple  forestry. 
The  law  that  holds  this  community  to- 
gether is  largely  traditional  and  cus- 
tomary, and  almost  always  as  its  primor- 
dial bond  there  is  some  sort  of  temple 
and  some  sort  of  priest.  Typically  the 
temple  is  devoted  to  a local  god  or  a 
localized  saint,  and  its  position  indicates 
the  central  point  of  the  locality,  its  as- 
sembly-place, and  its  market.  Associated 
with  the  agriculture  there  are  usually  a 
few  imperfectly  specialized  tradesmen,  a 
smith,  a garment-maker  perhaps,  a basket- 
maker  or  potter,  who  group  about  the 
church  or  temple.  The  community  may 
maintain  itself  in  a state  of  complete 
isolation,  but  more  usually  there  are 
tracks  or  roads  to  the  centers  of  adjacent 
communities,  and  a certain  drift  of 
travel,  a certain  trade  in  non-essential 
things.  In  the  fundamentals  of  life  this 
normal  community  is  independent  and 
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self-subsisting,  and  where  it  is  not  be- 
ginning to  be  modified  by  the  novel  forces 
of  the  new  times  it  produces  its  own  food 
and  drink,  its  own  clothing,  and  largely 
intermarries  within  its  limits. 

This  in  general  terms  is  what  is  here 
intended  by  the  phrase  the  Normal  Social 
Life.  It  is  still  the  substantial  part  of 
the  rural  life  of  all  Europe  and  most  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  it  has  been  the  life 
of  the  great  majority  of  human  beings 
for  immemorial  years.  It  is  the  root 
life.  It  rests  upon  the  soil,  and  from  that 
soil  below  and  its  reaction  to  the  seasons 
and  the  moods  of  the  sky  overhead  have 
grown  most  of  the  traditions,  institu- 
tions, sentiments,  beliefs,  superstitions, 
and  fundamental  songs  and  stories  of 
mankind. 

But  since  the  very  dawn  of  history  at 
least  this  Normal  Social  Life  has  never 
been  the  whole  complete  life  of  mankind. 
Quite  apart  from  the  marginal  life  of 
the  savage  hunter,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  forces  and  influences  within 
men  and  women,  and  without,  that  have 
produced  abnormal  and  surplus  ways  of 
living,  supplemental,  additional,  and  even 
antagonistic  to  this  normal  scheme. 

And  first  as  to  the  forces  within  men 
and  women.  Long  as  it  has  lasted,  al- 
most universal  as  it  has  been,  the  human 
being  has  never  yet  achieved  a perfect 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  Normal 
Social  Life.  He  has  attained  nothing 
of  that  frictionless  fitting  to  the  needs 
of  association  one  finds  in  the  bee  or  the 
ant.  Curiosity,  deep  stirrings  to  wander, 
the  still  more  ancient  inheritance  of  the 
hunter,  a recurrent  distaste  for  labor, 
and  resentment  against  the  necessary 
subjugations  of  family  life,  have  always 
been  a straining  force  within  the  agri- 
cultural community.  The  increase  of 
population  during  periods  of  prosperity 
has  led  at  the  touch  of  bad  seasons  and 
adversity  to  the  desperate  reliefs  of  war 
and  the  invasion  of  alien  localities.  And 
the  nomadic  and  adventurous  spirit  of 
man  found  reliefs  and  opportunities  more 
particularly  along  the  shores  of  great 
rivers  and  inland  seas.  Trade  and  travel 
began,  at  first  only  a trade  in  adven- 
titious things,  in  metals  and  rare  objects 
and  luxuries  and  slaves.  With  trade 
came  writing  and  money;  the  inventions 
of  debt  and  rent,  usury  and  tribute. 


History  finds  already  in  its  beginnings 
a thin  network  of  trading  and  slaving 
flung  over  the  world  of  the  Normal  Social 
Life,  a network  whose  strands  are  the 
early  roads,  whose  knots  are  the  first 
towns  and  the  first  courts. 

Indeed,  all  recorded  history  is  in  a 
sense  the  history  of  these  surplus  and 
supplemental  activities  of  mankind.  The 
Normal  Social  Life  flowed  on  in  its  im- 
memorial fashion,  using  no  letters,  need- 
ing no  records,  leaving  no  history.  Then, 
a little  minority,  bulking  disproportion- 
ately in  the  record,  come  the  trader  and 
sailor,  the  slave,  the  landlord  and  the 
tax  - compeller,  the  townsman  and  the 
king. 

All  written  history  is  the  story  of  a 
minority  and  their  peculiar  and  abnormal 
affairs.  Save  in  so  far  as  it  notes  great 
natural  catastrophes  and  tells  of  the 
spreading  or  retrocession  of  human  life 
through  changes  of  climate  and  physical 
conditions,  it  resolves  itself  into  an  ac- 
count of  a series  of  attacks  and  modi- 
fications and  supplements  made  by  ex- 
cessive and  superfluous  forces  engendered 
within  the  community  upon  the  Normal 
Social  Life.  The  very  invention  of 
writing  is  a part  of  those  modifying  de- 
velopments. The  Normal  Social  Life  is 
essentially  illiterate  and  traditional.  The 
Normal  Social  Life  is  as  mute  as  the 
standing  crops;  it  is  as  seasonal  and 
cyclic  as  Nature  herself,  and  reaches 
toward  the  future  only  an  intimation 
of  continual  repetitions. 

Now  this  human  over-life  may  take 
either  beneficent  or  maleficent  or  neutral 
aspects  toward  the  general  life  of  hu- 
manity. It  may  present  itself  as  law  and 
pacification,  as  a positive  addition  and 
superstructure  to  the  Normal  Social 
Life,  as  roads  and  markets  and  cities,  as 
courts  and  unifying  monarchies,  as  help- 
ful and  directing  religious  organizations, 
as  literature  and  art  and  science  and 
philosophy,  reflecting  back  upon  the  in- 
dividual in  the  Normal  Social  Life  from 
which  it  arose  a gilding  and  refreshment 
of  new  and  wider  interests  and  added 
pleasures  and  resources.  One  may  define 
certain  phases  in  the  history  of  various 
countries  when  this  was  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, when  a country-side  of  prosperous 
communities  with  a healthy  family  life 
and  a wide  distribution  of  property,  ani- 
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mated  by  roads  and  towns  and  unified 
by  a generally  intelligible  religious  be- 
lief, lived  in  a transitory  but  satisfactory 
harmony  under  a sympathetic  govern- 
ment. I take  it  that  this  is  the  condition 
to  which  the  minds  of  such  original  and 
vigorous  reactionary  thinkers  as  Mr. 
G.  K.  Chesterton  and  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc, 
for  example,  turn,  as  being  the  most 
desirable  state  of  mankind. 

But  the  general  effect  of  history  is  to 
present  these  phases  as  phases  of  excep- 
tional good  luck,  and  to  show  the  surplus 
forces  of  humanity  as  on  the  whole  an- 
tagonistic to  any  such  equilibrium  with 
the  Normal  Social  Life.  To  open  the 
book  of  history  haphazard  is,  most  com- 
monly, to  open  it  at  a page  where  the 
surplus  forces  appear  to  be  in  more  or 
less  destructive  conflict  with  the  Normal 
Social  Life.  One  opens  at  the  depopula- 
tion of  Italy  by  the  aggressive  great 
estates  of  the  Roman  Empire,  at  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  French  peasantry  by 
a too  centralized  monarchy  before  the 
Revolution,  or  at  the  huge  degenerative 
growth  of  the  great  industrial  towns  of 
western  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Or  again  one  opens  at  destructive  wars. 
One  sees  these  surplus  forces  over  and 
above  the  Normal  Social  Life  working 
toward  unstable  concentrations  of  popula- 
tion, to  centralizations  of  government,  to 
migrations  and  conflicts  upon  a large 
scale;  one  discovers  the  process  develop- 
ing into  a phase  of  social  fragmentation 
and  destruction,  and  then,  unless  the 
whole  country  has  been  wasted  down  to 
its  very  soil,  the  Normal  Social  Life  re- 
turns as  the  heath  and  furze  and  grass 
return  after  the  burning  of  a common. 
But  it  never  returns  in  precisely  its  old 
form.  The  surplus  forces  have  always 
produced  some  traceable  change,  the 
rhythm  is  a little  altered.  As  between 
the  Gallic  peasant  before  the  Roman  con- 
quest, the  peasant  of  the  Gallic  prov- 
ince, the  Carlovingian  peasant,  the 
French  peasant  of  the  thirteenth,  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  twentieth  centuries, 
there  is,  in  spite  of  a general  uniformity 
of  life,  of  a common  atmosphere  of  cows, 
hens,  dung,  toil,  plowing,  economy  and 
domestic  intimacy,  an  effect  of  accumulat- 
ing generalizing  influences  and  of  wider 
relevancies.  And  the  oscillations  of  em- 
pires and  kingdoms,  religious  movements, 


wars,  invasions,  settlements,  leave  upon 
the  mind  an  impression  that  the  surplus 
life  of  mankind,  the  less-localized  life 
of  mankind,  that  life  of  mankind  which 
is  not  directly  connected  with  the  soil, 
but  which  has  become  more  or  less  de- 
tached from  and  independent  of  it,  is 
becoming  proportionately  more  important 
in  relation  to  the  Normal  Social  Life. 
It  is  as  if  a different  way  of  living  was 
emerging  from  the  Normal  Social  Life, 
and  freeing  itself  from  its  traditions  and 
limitations. 

And  this  is  more  particularly  the  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  a review  of  the  history 
of  the  past  two  hundred  years.  The  little 
speculative  activities  of  the  alchemist 
and  natural  philosopher,  the  little  eco- 
nomic experiments  of  the  acquisitive  and 
enterprising  landed  proprietor,  favored 
by  unprecedented  periods  of  security  and 
freedom,  have  passed  into  a new  phase  of 
extraordinary  productivity.  They  have 
added  preposterously  and  continue  to  add 
on  a gigantic  scale  and  without  any  evi- 
dent limits  to  the  continuation  of  their 
additions,  to  the  resources  of  humanity. 
To  the  strength  of  horses  and  men  and 
slaves  has  been  added  the  power  of 
machines  and  the  possibility  of  econ- 
omies that  were  once  incredible.  The 
Normal  Social  Life  has  been  over- 
shadowed as  it  has  never  been  over- 
shadowed before  by  the  concentrations 
and  achievements  of  the  surplus  life. 
Vast  new  possibilities  open  to  the  race; 
the  traditional  life  of  mankind,  its  tradi- 
tional systems  of  association,  are  chal- 
lenged and  threatened,  and  all  the  social 
thought,  all  the  political  activity  of  our 
time,  turns  in  reality  upon  the  conflict 
of  this  ancient  system  whose  essentials 
we  have  here  defined  and  termed  the 
Normal  Social  Life  with  the  still  vague 
and  formless  impulses  that  seem  destined 
either  to  involve  it  and  men  in  a final 
destruction  or  to  replace  it  by  some  new 
and  probably  more  elaborate  method  of 
human  association. 

Because  there  is  the  following  dif- 
ference between  the  action  of  the  surplus 
forces  as  we  see  them  to-day  and  as  they 
appeared  before  the  outbreak  of  physical 
science  and  mechanism.  Then  it  seemed 
clearly  necessary  that  whatever  social 
and  political  organization  developed,  it 
must  needs  rest  ultimately  on  the  tiller 
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of  the  soil,  the  agricultural  holding,  and 
the  Normal  Social  Life.  But  now  even 
in  agriculture  huge  wholesale  methods 
have  appeared.  They  are  declared  to  be 
destructive,  but  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  they  may  be  made  ultimately  as 
recuperative  as  that  small  agriculture 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  inevitable 
social  basis.  If  that  is  so,  then  the  new 
ways  of  living  may  not  simply  impose 
themselves  in  a growing  proportion  upon 
the  Normal  Social  Life,  but  they  may 
even  oust  it  and  replace  it  altogether. 
Or  they  may  oust  it  and  fail  to  replace 
it.  In  the  newer  countries  the  Normal 
Social  Life  does  not  appear  to  establish 
itself  at  all  rapidly.  No  real  peasantry 
appears  in  either  America  or  Australia; 
and  in  the  older  countries,  unless  there 
is  the  most  elaborate  legislative  and  fiscal 
protection,  the  peasant  population  wanes 
before  the  large  farm,  the  estate,  and 
overseas  production. 

Now  most  of  the  political  and  social 
discussion  of  the  last  hundred  years  may 
be  regarded  and  rephrased  as  an  attempt 
to  apprehend  this  defensive  struggle  of 
the  Normal  Social  Life  against  waxing 
novelty  and  innovation,  and  to  give  a 
direction  and  guidance  to  all  of  us  who 
participate.  And  it  is  very  largely  a 
matter  of  temperament  and  free  choice 
still,  just  where  we  shall  decide  to  place 
ourselves.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the 
key-words  of  contemporary  thought,  such 
as  Liberalism,  Individualism,  Socialism, 
in  the  light  of  this  broad  generalization 
we  have  made,  and  then  we  shall  find  it 
easier  to  explain  our  intention  in  em- 
ploying, as  a second  technicality,  the 
phrase  of  The  Great  State  as  an  opposite 
to  The  Normal  Social  Life  which  we  have 
already  defined. 

n 

The  Normal  Social  Life  has  been  de- 
fined as  one  based  on  agriculture,  tradi- 
tional and  essentially  unchanging.  It 
has  needed  no  toleration  and  displayed 
no  toleration  for  novelty  and  strangeness. 
Its  beliefs  have  been  of  such  a nature 
as  to  justify  and  sustain  itself,  and  it 
has  had  an  intrinsic  hostility  to  any 
other  beliefs.  The  god  of  its  community 
has  been  a jealous  god,  even  when  he  was 
only  a tribal  and  local  god.  Only  very 
occasionally  in  history  until  the  coming 


of  the  modern  period  do  we  find  any 
human  community  relaxing  from  this 
ancient  and  more  normal  state  of  entire 
intolerance  toward  ideas  or  practices  oth- 
er than  its  own.  When  toleration  and  a 
receptive  attitude  toward  alien  ideas  was 
manifested  in  the  old  world,  it  was  at 
some  trading  center  or  political  center; 
new  ideas  and  new  religions  came  by 
water  along  the  trade  routes.  And  such 
toleration  as  there  was  rarely  extended 
to  active  teaching  and  propaganda. 
Even  in  liberal  Athens  the  hemlock  was 
in  the  last  resort  at  the  service  of  the 
ancient  gods  and  the  ancient  morals 
against  the  skeptical  critic. 

But  with  the  steady  development  of 
innovating  forces  in  human  affairs  there 
has  actually  grown  up  a cult  of  recep- 
tivity, a readiness  for  new  ideas,  a faith 
in  the  probable  truth  of  novelties.  Lib- 
eralism is  essentially  anti-traditionalism; 
its  tendency  is  to  commit  for  trial  any 
institution  or  belief  that  is  brought  be- 
fore it.  It  is  the  accuser  and  antagonist 
of  all  the  fixed  and  ancient  values  and 
imperatives  and  prohibitions  of  the  Nor- 
mal Social  Life.  And  growing  up  in 
relation  to  liberalism  and  sustained  by 
it  is  the  great  body  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, which  professes  at  least  to  be 
absolutely  undogmatic  and  perpetually 
on  its  trial  and  under  assay  and  re- 
examination. 

Now  a very  large  part  of  the  advanced 
thought  of  the  past  century  is  no  more 
than  the  confused  negation  of  the  broad 
beliefs  and  institutions  which  have  been 
the  heritage  and  social  basis  of  humanity 
for  immemorial  years.  This  is  as  true 
of  the  extremest  Individualism  as  of  the 
extremest  Socialism.  The  former  denies 
that  element  of  legal  and  customary 
control  which  has  always  subdued  the 
individual  to  the  needs  of  the  Normal 
Social  Life,  and  the  latter  that  qualified 
independence  of  distributed  property 
which  is  the  basis  of  family  autonomy. 
Both  are  movements  against  the  ancient 
life,  and  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the 
misrepresentation  which  presents  either 
as  a conservative  force.  They  are  two 
divergent  schools  with  a common  dis- 
position to  reject  the  old  and  turn  toward 
the  new.  The  Individualist  professes  a 
faith  for  which  he  has  no  rational  evi- 
dence, that  the  mere  abandonment  of 
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traditions  and  controls  must  ultimately 
produce  a new  and  beautiful  social  order ; 
while  the  Socialist,  with  an  equal  liberal- 
ism, regards  the  outlook  with  a kind  of 
hopeful  dread  and  insists  upon  an  elab- 
orate legal  readjustment,  a new  and  un- 
tried scheme  of  social  organization  to 
replace  the  shattered  and  weakening  Nor- 
mal Social  Life. 

Both  these  movements,  and  indeed  all 
movements  that  are  not  movements  for 
the  subjugation  of  innovation  and  the 
restoration  of  tradition,  are  vague  in  the 
prospect  they  contemplate.  They  pro- 
duce no  definite  forecasts  of  the  quality 
of  the  future  toward  which  they  so  con- 
fidently indicate  the  way.  But  this  is 
less  true  of  modem  Socialism  than  of  its 
antithesis,  and  it  becomes  less  and  less 
true  as  Socialism,  under  an  enormous 
torrent  of  criticism,  slowly  washes  itself 
clean  from  the  mass  of  partial  statement, 
hasty  misstatement,  sheer  error,  and 
presumption  that  obscured  its  first 
emergence. 

But  it  is  well  to  be  very  clear  upon 
one  point  at  this  stage,  and  that  is  that 
this  present  time  is  not  a battle-ground 
between  Individualism  and  Socialism;  it 
is  a battle-ground  between  the  Normal 
Social  Life  on  the  one  hand,  and  a com- 
plex of  forces  on  the  other,  which  seek  a 
form  of  replacement  and  seem  to  par- 
tially find  it  in  these  and  other  doctrines. 

Nearly  all  contemporary  thinkers  who 
are  not  too  muddled  to  be  assignable  fall 
into  one  of  three  classes,  of  which  the 
third  we  shall  distinguish  is  the  largest 
and  most  various  and  divergent.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  say  a little  of  each  of 
these  classes  before  proceeding  to  a more 
particular  account  of  the  third.  Our 
analysis  will  cut  across  many  accepted 
classifications,  but  there  will  be  ample 
justification  for  this  rearrangement.  All 
of  them  may  be  dealt  with  quite  justly 
as  accepting  the  general  account  of  the 
historical  process  which  is  here  given. 

Then,  first,  we  must  distinguish  a series 
of  writers  and  thinkers  which  one  may 
call  the  Conservators. 

These  are  people  who  really  do  con- 
sider the  Normal  Social  Life  as  the  only 
proper  and  desirable  life  for  the  great 
mass  of  humanity,  and  they  are  fully 
prepared  to  subordinate  all  exceptional 
and  surplus  lives  to  the  moral  standards 
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and  limitations  that  arise  naturally  out 
of  the  Normal  Social  Life.  They  desire 
a state  in  which  property  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, a community  of  independent 
families,  protected  by  law  and  an  intel- 
ligent democratic  statecraft  from  the 
economic  aggressions  of  large  accumula- 
tions, and  linked  by  a common  religion. 
Their  attitude  to  the  forces  of  change  is 
necessarily  a hostile  attitude.  They  are 
disposed  to  regard  innovations  in  transit 
and  machinery  as  undesirable,  and  even 
mischievous,  disturbances  of  a wholesome 
equilibrium.  They  are  at  least  unfriend- 
ly to  any  organization  of  scientific  re- 
search, and  scornful  of  the  pretensions  of 
science.  Criticisms  of  the  methods  of 
logic,  skepticism  of  the  more  widely  dif- 
fused human  beliefs,  they  would  classify 
as  insanity.  Two  able  English  writers, 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  and  Mr.  Belloc, 
have  given  the  clearest  expression  to  this 
system  of  ideals,  and  stated  an  admirable 
case  for  it.  They  present  a conception 
of  vinous,  loudly  singing,  earthy,  toiling, 
custom-ruled,  wholesome,  and  insanitary 
men;  they  are  Pagan  in  the  sense  that 
their  hearts  are  with  the  villagers  and 
not  with  the  townsmen,  Christian  in  the 
spirit  of  the  parish  priest.  There  are  no 
other  Conservators  so  clear-headed  and 
consistent.  But  their  teaching  is  merely 
the  logical  expression  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  conservative  feeling.  Vast 
multitudes  of  less  lucid  minds  share  their 
hostility  to  novelty  and  research,  hate, 
dread,  and  are  eager  to  despise  science, 
and  glow  responsive  to  the  warm,  familiar 
expressions  of  primordial  feelings  and 
immemorial  prejudices.  The  rural  con- 
servative, the  liberal  of  the  allotments 
and  small-holdings  type,  Mr.  Roosevelt — 
in  his  Western-farmer,  philoprogenitive 
phase  as  distinguished  from  the  phase  of 
his  more  imperialistic  moments — all  pre- 
sent themselves  as  essentially  Conserva- 
tors, as  seekers  after  and  preservers  of 
the  Normal  Social  Life. 

So,  too,  do  Socialists  of  the  William 
Morris  type.  The  mind  of  William 
Morris  was  profoundly  reactionary.  He 
hated  the  whole  trend  of  later  nineteenth- 
century  modernism  with  the  hatred  nat- 
ural to  a man  of  considerable  scholarship 
and  intense  esthetic  sensibilities.  His 
mind  turned,  exactly  as  Mr.  Belloc’s 

turns,  to  the  finished  and  enriched  Nor- 
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mal  Social  Life  of  western  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  but,  unlike  Mr.  Belloc, 
he  believed  that  given  private  ownership 
of  land  and  the  ordinary  materials  of  life, 
there  must  necessarily  be  an  aggregatory 
process,  usury,  expropriation,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  exploiting  wealthy  class.  He 
believed  profit  was  the  devil.  His  News 
from  Nowhere  pictures  a communism 
that  amounted,  in  fact,  to  little  more  than 
a system  of  private  ownership  of  farms 
and  trades  without  money  or  any  buying 
and  selling,  in  an  atmosphere  of  genial- 
ity, generosity,  and  mutual  helpfulness. 
Mr.  Belloc,  with  a harder  grip  upon  the 
realities  of  life,  would  have  the  widest  dis- 
tribution of  proprietorship,  with  an  alert 
democratic  government  continually  legis- 
lating against  the  Protean  reappearances 
of  usury  and  accumulation,  and  attack- 
ing, breaking  up,  and  redistributing  any 
large  unanticipated  bodies  of  wealth  that 
appeared.  But  both  men  are  equally  set 
toward  the  Normal  Social  Life,  and 
equally  enemies  of  the  New.  The  so-called 
“ Socialist  ” land  legislation  of  New 
Zealand,  again,  is  a tentative  toward  the 
realization  of  the  same  school  of  ideas; 
great  estates  are  to  be  automatically 
broken  up,  property  is  to  be  kept  dis- 
seminated ; a vast  amount  of  political 
speaking  and  writing  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world  enforces  one's  im- 
pression of  the  wide  spread  and  influence 
of  Conservator  ideals. 

Of  course  it  is  inevitable  that  phases 
of  prosperity  for  the  Normal  Social  Life 
will  lead  to  phases  of  over-population 
and  scarcity,  there  will  be  occasional 
famines  and  occasional  pestilences  and 
plethoras  of  vitality  leading  to  the  blood- 
letting of  war.  I suppose  Mr.  Chesterton 
and  Mr.  Belloc  at  least  have  the  courage 
of  their  opinions,  and  are  prepared  to 
say  that  such  things  always  have  been 
and  always  must  be;  they  are  part  of 
the  jolly  rhythms  of  the  human  lot  under 
the  sun,  and  are  to  be  taken  with  the 
harvest-home  and  love-making  and  the 
peaceful  ending  of  honored  lives  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  unending  drama  of 
mankind. 


m 


Now  opposed  to  the  Conservators  are 
all  those  who  do  not  regard  contemporary 
humanity  as  a final  thing,  nor  the  Normal 
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Social  Life  as  the  inevitable  basis  of 
human  continuity.  They  believe  in  sec- 
ular change,  in  progress,  in  a future  for 
our  species  differing  continually  more 
from  its  past.  On  the  whole,  they  are 
prepared  for  the  gradual  disentanglement 
of  men  from  the  Normal  Social  Life  al- 
together, and  they  look  for  new  ways  of 
living  and  new  methods  of  human  asso- 
ciation with  a certain  adventurous  hope- 
fulness. 

Now  this  second  large  class  does  not 
so  much  admit  of  subdivision  into  two 
as  present  a great  variety  of  inter- 
mediaries between  two  extremes.  I pro- 
pose to  give  distinctive  names  to  these 
extremes,  with  the  very  clear  proviso  that 
they  are  not  antagonized,  and  that  the 
great  multitude  of  this  second,  anti- 
conservator  class,  this  liberal,  more 
novel  class  modem  conditions  has  pro- 
duced, falls  between  these  extremes,  and 
is  neither  completely  one  nor  the  other, 
but  partaking  in  various  degrees  of  both. 
On  the  one  hand,  then,  we  have  that 
type  of  mind  which  is  irritated  by  and 
distrustful  of  all  collective  proceedings, 
which  is  profoundly  distrustful  of 
churches  and  states,  which  is  expressed 
essentially  by  Individualism.  The  In- 
dividualist appears  to  regard  the  exten- 
sive disintegrations  of  the  Normal  Social 
Life  which  is  going  on  to-day  with  an 
extreme  hopefulness.  Whatever  is  ugly 
or  harsh  in  modem  industrialism  or  in 
the  novel  social  development  of  our 
time  he  seems  to  consider  as  a necessary 
aspect  of  a process  of  selection  and  sur- 
vival whose  tendencies  are,  on  the  whole, 
inevitably  satisfactory.  The  future  wel- 
fare of  man  he  believes  in  effect  may  be 
trusted  to  the  spontaneous  and  planless 
activities  of  people  of  good-will,  and  noth- 
ing but  State  intervention  can  effectively 
impede  its  attainment.  And  curiously  close 
to  this  extreme  optimistic  school  in  its 
moral  quality  and  logical  consequences, 
though  contrasting  widely  in  the  sinister 
gloom  of  its  spirit,  is  the  socialism  of 
Karl  Marx.  He  declared  the  contem- 
porary world  to  be  a great  process  of 
financial  aggrandizement  and  general 
expropriation,  of  increasing  power  for 
the  few  and  of  increasing  hardship  and 
misery  for  the  many,  a process  that 
would  go  on  until  at  last  a crisis  of  un- 
endurable tension  would  be  reached  and 
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the  social  revolution  ensue.  The  world 
had,  in  fact,  to  be  worse  before  it 
could  hope  to  be  better.  He  contem- 
plated a continually  exacerbated  class 
war,  with  a millennium  of  extraordinary 
vagueness  beyond  as  the  reward  of  the 
victorious  workers.  His  common  quality 
with  the  Individualist  lies  in  his  repu- 
diation of  and  antagonism  to  plans  and 
arrangements,  in  his  belief  in  the  over- 
riding power  of  quasi-natural  Law.  Their 
common  influence  is  the  discouragement 
of  collective  understandings  upon  the 
basis  of  the  existing  State.  Both  con- 
verge in  practice  upon  laissez  faire.  I 
would  therefore  lump  them  together  under 
the  term  of  Planless  Progressives,  and  I 
would  contrast  with  them  those  types 
which  believe  supremely  in  systematized 


purpose. 

The  purposeful  and  systematic  types, 
in  common  with  the  Individualist  and 
Marxist,  regard  the  Normal  Social  Life, 
for  all  the  many  thousands  of  years  be- 
hind it,  as  a phase,  and  as  a phase  which 
is  now  passing,  in  human  experience,  and 
they  are  prepared  for  a future  society  that 
may  be  ultimately  different  right  down 
to  its  essential  relationships  from  the 
human  past.  But  they  also  believe  that 
the  forces  that  have  been  assailing  and 
disintegrating  the  Normal  Social  Life, 
which  have  been  on  the  one  hand  pro- 
ducing great  accumulations  of  wealth, 
private  freedom,  and  ill  - defined,  ir- 
responsible, and  socially  dangerous  pow- 
er, and  on  the  other  labor  hordes,  for 
the  most  part  urban,  without  any  prop- 
erty or  outlook  except  continuous  toil 
and  anxiety,  which  in  England  have 
substituted  a dischargeable  agricultural 
laborer  for  the  independent  peasant  al- 
most completely,  and  in  America  seem 
to  be  arresting  any  general  development 
of  the  Normal  Social  Life  at  all,  are 
forces  of  wide  and  indefinite  possibility 
that  need  to  be  controlled  by  a collective 
effort  implying  a collective  design,  de- 
flected from  merely  injurious  conse- 
quences, and  organized  for  a new  human 
welfare  upon  new  lines.  They  agree 
with  that  class  of  thinking  I have  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Conservators,  in  their 
recognition  of  vast  contemporary  dis- 
orders, and  their  denial  of  the  essential 
beneficence  of  change.  But  while  the 
former  seem  to  regard  all  novelty  and 
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innovation  as  a mere  inundation  to  be 
met,  banked  back,  defeated,  and  sur- 
vived, these  more  hopeful  and  adventur- 
ous minds  would  rather  regard  con- 
temporary change  as  amounting  on  the 
whole  to  the  tumultuous  and  almost 
catastrophic  opening  up  of  possible  new 
channels,  the  violent  opportunity  of  vast, 
deep,  new  ways  to  great,  unprecedented 
human  ends,  ends  that  are  neither  feared 
nor  evaded. 

Now  while  the  Conservators  are  con- 
tinually talking  of  the  u eternal  facts ” 
of  human  life  and.  human  nature,  and 
falling  back  upon  a conception  of  per- 
manence that  is  continually  less  true  as 
our  perspectives  extend,  these  others  are 
full  of  the  conception  of  adaptation,  of 
deliberate  change  in  relationship  and  in- 
stitution to  meet  changing  needs.  I 
would  suggest  for  them,  therefore,  as 
opposed  to  the  Conservators  and  con- 
trasted with  the  Planless  Progressives, 
the  name  of  Constructors.  They  are 
the  extreme  right,  as  it  were,  while  the 
Planless  Progressives  are  the  extreme 
left  of  Anti-Conservator  thought. 

I believe  that  these  distinctions  I have 
made  cover  practically  every  clear  form 
of  contemporary  thinking,  and  are  a bet- 
ter and  more  helpful  classification  than 
any  now  current.  But  of  course  nearly 
every  individual  nowadays  is  at  least  a 
little  confused,  and  will  be  found  to 
wobble  in  the  course  even  of  a brief 
discussion  between  one  attitude  and  the 
other.  This  is  a separation  of  opinions 
rather  than  of  persons.  And  particularly 
that  word  Socialism  has  become  so  vague 
and  incoherent  that  for  a man  to  call 
himself  a Socialist  nowadays  is  to  give  no 
indication  whatever  whether  he  is  a Con- 
servator like  William  Morris,  a Non- 
constructive like  Karl  Marx,  or  a Con- 
structor of  any  of  half  a dozen  different 
schools.  On  the  whole,  however,  modern 
Socialism  tends  to  fall  toward  the  Con- 
structive wing.  So,  too,  do  those  various 
movements  in  England  and  Germany  and 
France  called,  variously,  Nationalist  and 
Imperialist,  and  so  do  the  American  civic 
and  social  reformers.  All  these  move- 
ments are  agreed  that  the  world  is  pro- 
gressive toward  a novel  and  unprece- 
dented social  order  and  needs  guidance 
thither,  however  much  they  differ  as  to 
the  form  that  order  shall  assume. 
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For  the  greater  portion  of  a century  fragmentation.  Accordingly  it  sets  up, 
Socialism  has  been  before  the  world,  and  not  only  against  the  large  private  owner 
it  is  not  perhaps  premature  to  attempt  but  against  owners  generally,  the  idea 
a word  or  so  of  analysis  of  that  great  of  a public  proprietor,  the  State,  which 
movement  in  the  new  terms  we  are  here  shall  hold  in  the  collective  interest.  But 
employing.  The  origins  of  the  Socialist  where  the  earlier  Socialisms  stopped  short 
idea  were  complex  and  multifarious,  and  where  to  this  day  Socialism  is  vague, 
never  at  any  time  has  it  succeeded  in  divided,  and  unprepared,  is  upon  the 
separating  out  a statement  of  itself  that  psychological  problems  involved  in  that 
was  at  once  simple,  complete,  and  ac-  new  and  largely  unprecedented  form  of 
ceptable  to  any  large  proportion  of  those  proprietorship,  and  upon  the  still  more 
who  call  themselves  Socialists.  But  al-  subtle  problems  of  its  attainment.  These 
ways  it  has  pointed  to  two  or  three  are  vast,  and  profoundly,  widely,  and 
definite  things.  The  .first  of  these  is  that  multitudinously  difficult  problems,  and 
unlimited  freedoms  of  private  property  it  was  natural  and  inevitable  that  the 
with  increasing  facilities  of  exchange,  earlier  Socialists  in  the  first  enthusiasm 
combination,  and  aggrandizement,  be-  of  their  idea  should  minimize  these  dif- 
come  more  and  more  dangerous  to  hu-  ficulties,  pretend  in  the  fullness  of  their 
man  liberty'by  the  expropriation  and  re-  faith  that  partial  answers  to  objections 
duction  to  private  - wages  slavery  of  were  complete  answers,  and  display  the 
larger  and  larger  proportions  of  the  common  weaknesses  of  honest  propaganda 
population.  Every  school  of  Socialism  the  whole  world  over.  Socialism  is  now 
states  this  in  some  more  or  less  com-  old  enough  to  know  better.  Few  modem 
plete  form,  however  divergent  the  reme-  Socialists  present  their  faith  as  a corn- 
dial  methods  suggested  by  the  different  plete  panacea,  and  most  are  now  setting 
schools.  And,  next,  every  school  of  to  work  in  earnest  upon  these  long- 
Socialism  accepts  the  concentration  of  shirked  preliminary  problems  of  human 
management  and  property  as  necessary,  interaction  through  which  the  vital 
and  declines  to  contemplate  what  is  problem  of  a collective  head  and  brain 
the  typical  Conservator  remedy,  its  re-  can  alone  be  approached. 

[to  be  concluded.] 

Guarded 

BY  RICHARD  BURTON 

ONCE,  long  ago,  a little  one  of  mine 

Would  take  my  hand  and  look  into  my  face. 

As  if  she  magically  might  divine 

My  tempted  heart,  my  imminent  disgrace; 

And  by  that  hand-clasp  and  that  wistful  look 
Would  lead  me  safe  into  the  better  way, 

Her  faith  so  perfect  that  I could  not  brook 
The  thought  of  aught  to  waken  her  dismay. 

That  little  one  has  vanished;  o'er  her  head 
Blow  summer  blooms,  and  on  her  stone  you  read 
The  simple  story  of  the  life  she  led, 

Joyous  in  semblance,  innocent  in  deed. 

But  even  yet,  across  the  dim  of  years — 

How  many! — comes  in  the  old  pleading  guise, 

To  keep  me  clean  from  all  that  soils  and  sears, 

The  Christ-like  candor  of  those  early  eyes. 
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AS  Lester  brought  himself  to  speak 

b\  of  something  which  for  days  he 
* * had  avoided,  there  stirred  in  his 
mind,  half  acknowledged,  the  realization 
that  the  subtlest  and  most  unequivocal 
commentary  we  are  wont  to  make  upon 
those  of  our  close  acquaintance  lies  in 
the  subjects  which  we  hesitate  to  ap- 
proach with  them.  He  lingered  over  the 
breakfast-table,  sorting  from  among  the 
letters  that  had  come  by  the  early  post 
the  ones  which  he  wished  to  take  to  his 
office.  Margaret  looked  up  from  the  en- 
joyment of  contemplating  an  especially 
large  and  brilliant  cherry,  still  held  sus- 
pended between  thumb  and  finger. 

“Do  you  mean  to  make  the  reserva- 
tions to-day,  dearest?”  she  asked. 

It  removed  all  further  possibility  of 
delay,  beyond-  the  slight  time  gained  by 
putting  into  his  pocket  the  selected  let- 
ters. 

“ Should  you  be  very  much  disappoint- 
ed if  we  were  not  to  go?” 

He  could  almost  have  wished  that  he 
had  refrained  from  saying  it.  There  had 
come  upon  her  face  an  expression  he 
shrank  from  seeing.  It  had  hardened 
into  lines  of  reproach,  with  a prompt  and 
instant  supposition  that  she  was  being 
thwarted,  imposed  upon. 

“ Should  you  really  mind  so  much  ?” 
he  repeated,  nevertheless. 

“ I don’t  see  how  you  can  ask.” 

As  he  himself  recognized  the  superflu- 
ity of  doing  so,  he  abstained  from  reply. 

“What  is  it  this  time?”  she  inquired, 
in  a tone  of  cold  restraint.  “Business 
again  ?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “ No — not  that. 
At  least — not  my  business.”  She  waited. 
“ It  is  yours,”  he  added.  Her  look 
changed  to  one  of  non-comprehension, 
shadowed  by  slight  uneasiness.  “ Mine  ?” 
she  said. 

He  put  the  portfolio  back  into  the 
inner  pocket  of  his  coat.  “ Have  I lost 
any  money?” 

Dvffr 


“Well,”  he  led  up  to  it,  “in  a way, 
yes.  In  the  way  one  generally  loses 
money  if  one  happens  to  own  improved 
real  estate.  There  is  always  deteriora- 
tion, you  know.  Buildings  grow  old- 
fashioned,  they  don’t  meet  the  proper 
requirements — as  to  safety  and  that  sort 
of  thing.”  She  was  evidently  a trifle 
relieved.  “ I wonder,”  he  propounded, 

“ if  you  have  ever  seen  that  tenement  of 
yours?”  He  referred,  she  knew,  to  a 
building  her  father  had  made  over  to 
her  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  the  rent 
from  which,  together  with  the  dividends 
upon  a few  shares  of  stock,  represented 
her  dowry  and  gave  her  a small  income 
she  might  call  her  own. 

“ No,”  she  answered.  “ I have  never 
seen  it.” 

“ I wish  that  you  had.”  He  was  look- 
ing at  her  reflectively.  “ I wish  you 
would  go  down  there  with  me  in  a day 
or  two.  You’d  understand  better.  Ever 
since  I’ve  been  looking  after  it  for  you 
there  have  been  complaints  from  the 
tenants,  perpetual  demands  for  repairs  of 
one  sort  or  another.  Sometimes  I’ve  re- 
fused, sometimes  I’ve  granted  them. 

But  the  other  day  I thought  I’d  better 
run  down  and  see  what  all  the  trouble 
was  about.  Do  you  know  where  it  is, 
even  ?”  She  gave  the  names  of  the  streets. 
“Yes,”  he  assented.  “But  that  doesn’t 
imply  much  to  you,  I dare  say.  It’s  not 
exactly  a delightful  neighborhood.  How- 
ever, there  are  bound  to  be  such  in  every 
large  city  until  the  world  grows  a little 
wiser,  probably.  There  ought,  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  tenements  in  such  a state  of 
disrepair.  Even  the  law’s  requirements 
aren’t  fulfilled  — and  those  are  slack 
enough.” 

He  had  not  paused  to  reflect  that  he 
was  passing  criticism  upon  her  father. 

And  she  herself  did  not  take  it  so,  or 
else  she  accepted  as  a matter  of  course 
that  scrupulous  right-dealing  was  not  to 
have  been  expected  in  that  quarter. 
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“ Are  they  likely  to  make  us  trouble  ?” 

He  would  rather  not  have  had  her  put 
it  in  quite  that  way.  “ Who  ?”  he  said, 
a little  shortly. 

“ The  people  who  attend  to  those  things 
— the  authorities.” 

He  caught  himself  frowning,  and  it 
was  an  effort  to  clear  his  brow.  “ I don’t 
think  they  are.”  He  tried  to  be  gentle, 
to  consider  the  allowances  that  were  due. 

“ It  has  to  be  pretty  atrocious  before  the 
authorities  get  around  taking  notice.” 

“Well,  then?”  Her  mind  was  clearly 
more  at  rest.  “ I don’t  see  what  we  have 
to  bother  about.”  It  was  impatient,  more 
than  a little  irritable. 

“ J ust  this,  Margaret.  There  isn’t  the 
faintest  question  that  we  are  morally 
under  obligation  to  put  that  building  in 
good  shape.  And  to  do  it  would  take 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  what  we  had 
meant  to  spend  for  Europe  this  summer.” 

The  blankness  of  her  face  could  not 
but  touch  him.  “I  know,  darling,”  he 
said ; “ I realize  how  much  it  would  dis- 
appoint you.  And  it  disappoints  me,  too. 
For  several  days  I haven’t  been  able  to 
bring  myself  to  tell  you.” 

“ I gave  it  all  up  for  you  once  before,” 
she  reminded ; and  her  lip  was  trembling. 

“ I know  you  did.  And  yet — this  time 
it  isn’t  for  me . You  see  that?”  She 
made  a vexed  gesture  as  if  to  refuse  hav- 
ing thrust  upon  her  a responsibility  she 
did  not  feel. 

“ It  may  be  very  dreadful,  but  I’m 
afraid  I’m  not  deeply  concerned  about 
sacrificing  myself  for  the  tenants.”  He 
was  obliged  to  recognize  that  his  mean- 
ing had  been  lost  to  her.  “ If  they’ve 
managed  this  long,  I suppose  they  can 
stand  it  for  a while  longer,”  she  went  on. 
“ Those  people  are  accustomed  to  living 
like  that.  They  don’t  know  anything 
else.  If  they  thought  it  so  bad,  they 
would  move.  We  can  fix  up  the  place 
next  year.” 

“ Or  else  we  could  put  off  the  trip 
until  next  year,”  he  suggested,  wishing 
that  he  might  abandon  the  matter,  yet 
urged  against,  it  by  a vivid  recollection 
of  what  he  had  so  lately  seen. 

“ Next  year  there  may  be  some  other 
reason  why  we  couldn’t  go.”  In  the 
slight  flushing  of  color  and  droop  of  the 
lashes  he  read  her  meaning;  and  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  potential  cause  of 
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other  checks  upon  her  pleasure  would  be 
no  more  welcome  than  this  present  one. 

“ You  promised  me  faithfully  that  we 
should  go  this  summer.” 

“ And  I have  every  intention  of  keep- 
ing my  word,”  he  answered,  with  a just 
perceptible  hardness.  “ I merely  thought 
that  you  yourself  might  change  when  I 
laid  the  facts  before  you.” 

She  took  another  cherry  and  put  it 
between  her  lips.  He  realized  how 
charming  she  looked,  the  picture  of  de- 
lightful young  womanhood  that  she 
made,  across  from  him  there,  her  elbows 
resting  on  the  polished  dark  wood,  her 
arms  coming  bare  from  out  the  laces. 
She  was  smiling,  evidently  reassured,  since 
compulsion  was  not  to  be  used  upon  her. 

“ Not  in  the  very  least,”  she  asserted. 
“ I was  nice  about  it  before — but  this 
time  I can’t  be  disappointed  at  the  last 
minute.  By  and  by  we’ll  be  able  to  put 
the  old  building  in  order.” 

As  he  walked  down  the  street  and  stood 
waiting  for  his  car  he  was  seeking  to 
justify  her.  If  he  had  made  allowances 
all  along,  could  he  not  continue  to  do 
so  now?  From  the  first  he  had  seen 
much  of  what  had  shown  itself  a little 
more  clearly  to-day.  But  he  had  excused 
it  as  the  result  of  circumstances,  of 
conditions — believing  it  to  be  only  a 
surface  trait.  And  he  had  further  main- 
tained the  conviction  by  appeal  to  the 
evidences  of  the  flesh.  She  was  not  mere- 
ly a very  pretty  woman.  All  the  possi- 
bilities of  what  he  hoped  for  in  a wife 
were  suggested — in  the  breadth  of  fore- 
head, under  the  heavy,  parted  hair,  in 
the  large,  wide-spaced  eyes,  in  the  gen- 
erous modeling  of  her  features,  in  the 
habitual  sweet  gravity  of  her  look  and 
tone.  Those,  he  had  assured  himself, 
were  not  signs  which  could  fail.  They 
indicated  permanent,  primary  things — 
things  which  in  the  long  run  must  be- 
come active  and  manifest.  It  was  only 
the  accident  of  her  up-bringing  that  was 
to  blame  for  certain  superficial  charac- 
teristics which  wore  not  quite  lovable, 
admirable.  She  had  been  too  much 
petted,  too  much  sheltered  and  humored 
by  a far  from  discerning  father  and 
mother.  But  when  she  should  be  put  to 
the  test  she  would  show  the  finer  things 
of  her  nature.  Had  she  not  done  so. 
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indeed,  by  consenting  to  be  his  wife? 
From  the  worldly  standpoint  she  might 
have  married  far  better  more  than  once. 
In  taking  him  she  had  foregone  a great 
deal  which  she  had  been  trained  to  con- 
sider desirable.  And  it  had  necessitated 
withstanding  no  little  opposition  in  her 
home. 

Exactly  because  of  this  he  had  been 
all  the  more  anxious  to  gratify  her  de- 
sires. So  that,  since  she  had  been  his 
wife,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  put 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a pleasure. 

To  be  sure,  he  had  cut  short  their 
wedding  journey — as  she  had  reminded 
him.  But  that  had  been  understood 
beforehand.  The  condition  of  his  affairs 
at  the  time  had  made  it  imperative  that 
he  should  be  soon  at  home.  By  way  of 
compensation  he  had  promised  this  few 
months  in  Europe.  It  was  natural  that 
she  should  cling  to  the  plan.  It  meant 
something  definitely  desirable.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  condition  of  her  property, 
the  discomforts  and  worse  of  the  tenants, 
meant  no  reality.  Her  imagination  did 
not  compass  it.  Of  all  that  side  of  life 
she  had  the  vaguest  ideas.  “ If  they 
thought  it  so  bad — they  would  move,** 
she  had  said.  He  could  have  smiled  in 
sad  compassion. 

But  because  he  preferred  to  think  about 
it  no  longer  he  accepted  the  paper  which 
was  thrust  upon  him  by  a keen-faced,  ill- 
clothed  little  newsboy,  and  went  out  to 
take  the  approaching  car. 

To  Margaret,  however,  left  alone  and 
unoccupied  to  think  over  what  had 
passed,  the  reflection  that  she  had  gained 
her  point  did  not  bring  the  satisfaction 
that  it  might  have  brought  to  a nature 
for  which  self-gratification  was  the  one 
desirable  thing.  A vague,  nervous  dis- 
comfort was  followed  by  rising  resent- 
ment. It  was  not  fair  that  she  should 
thus  be  made  to  feel  that  her  own  pleas- 
ure was  wronging  others — making  them 
suffer.  There  might  have  been  some  con- 
sideration of  how  uncomplainingly  she 
had  foregone  it  all  that  other  time.  And 
she  would  do  it  again — for  her  husband. 
But  why  should  she  make  herself  un- 
happy for  a lot  of  people  in  the  slums 
whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  who,  after 
all,  probably  didn’t  think  themselves  bad- 
ly off?  Of  course  she  had  no  intention 
of  neglecting  them  altogether;  but  they 
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could  surely  wait  a little  longer.  She 
had  a right  to  the  summer  of  idling  in 
France  and  Italy — to  her  deferred  wed- 
ding journey.  If  one  were  never  to  have 
any  pleasures  because  somebody  else  had 
to  be  without,  it  would  be  a dull  world 
enough. 

Yet — how  was  she  to  be  happy  while 
she  was  conscious  that  her  husband  was 
displeased,  dissatisfied  with  her  ? The 
trip  was  spoiled  now — whether  they  went 
or  stayed.  Tears  came  hotly  to  her  eyes 
as  she  fought  to  ignore  the  sense  of  a 
compulsion  acting  from  within  her  own 
soul — something  new,  unfamiliar,  and 
most  unwelcome. 

The  misery  and  the  conflict  were  not 
to  be  endured  throughout  the  whole  day 
alone  within  - doors.  She  dressed  and 
went  out,  first  to  buy  several  things  for 
the  trip,  and  afterward  to  lunch  with 
the  girl  who  had  been  her  maid  of  honor 
in  the  previous  June.  The  latter  was 
to  be  married  soon,  and  was  to  start 
directly  thereafter  for  a trip  around  the 
world.  She  asked  if  there  was  still  the 
plan  for  Margaret’s  deferred  wedding 
journey.  And  the  answer  was  a “Yes, 
indeed,”  for  whose  emphasis  she  was  at 
some  loss  to  account. 

But  the  decision,  irrevocable  as  it 
might  be,  failed  to  bring  peace  of  mind. 
Once  she  had  gone  on  her  own  way  again, 
depression  returned  to  weigh  all  the  more 
heavily  upon  Margaret’s  soul.  Nor  was 
there  anything  to  dispel  it  as  she  re- 
turned to  her  house  and  settled  herself 
to  rest  and  read  while  she  waited  for 
the  maid  to  bring  tea.  The  outlook 
into  the  future  was  dull  and  hopeless. 

It  was  impossible  that  things  should  re- 
main as  they  were. 

Then,  abruptly,  it  occurred  to  her  that 
she  might  be  torturing  herself  quite  need- 
lessly. Perhaps  her  husband  had  not 
taken  the  whole  affair  so  seriously  as 
she.  In  masculine  wise  he  might  have 
brushed  it  aside  as  of  no  such  profound 
consequence.  Upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment’s  desire  to  make  sure,  she  went 
to  the  telephone  and  called  for  his  office 
number. 

It  was  the  stenographer  who  answered. 

“Is  this  Mrs.  Lester?”  She  recognized 
the  voice.  “Mr.  Lester  had  to  go  out 
unexpectedly.  Some  one  rang  him  up  to 
say  that  a building  was  on  fire — some 
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property  of  yours,  I believe.  He  went 
down  at  once." 

Beyond  that  her  quick  and  anxious 
questionings  elicited  little.  He  had  gone 
half  an  hour  ago.  They  did  not  know 
when  to^expect  him  hack. 

She  hung  up  the  receiver  and  turned 
away.  The  building  was  on  fire — he  was 
down  there.  And  he  had  said  it  was  un- 
safe. Her  ideas  of  what  might  occur  at 
the  scene  of  the  conflagration  were  as 
vague  as  the  greater  part  of  those  that 
had  to  do  with  the  workaday,  practical 
world  about  her.  Several  times,  of 
course,  she  had  seen  fires,  ones  that  had 
done  no  great  damage.  But  she  had  only 
paid  attention  to  the  splendor  of  flames 
and  smoke  and  to  the  handsome  engine 
horses.  So  her  imagination  was  free 
to  conjure  up  visions  of  her  husband 
rushing  in  to  aid  the  firemen,  risking  his 
life  that  others  might  be  saved.  If  he 
were  to  be  hurt — killed — 

It  took  possession  of  a mind  already 
overwrought,  and  instantly  she  was  al- 
most beyond  control  of  reason.  All  that 
presented  itself  clearly  was  a wish  to  be 
near  him,  to  go  down  to  the  fire  herself. 

She  sent  the  maid  in  haste  for  a cab; 
and  before  it  came  she  was  on  the  steps, 
waiting.  The  driver  was  moved  from  the 
stoical  acceptance  of  circumstance  fos- 
tered in  his  kind  in  so  far  as  to  look 
around  at  her  curiously  when  she  gave 
the  address. 

It  was  a smooth  and  silent  progress 
down  the  street.  They  passed  house 
after  house,  square  after  square.  They 
came  into  the  district  where  progress 
could  be  only  a few  yards  at  a time,  with 
intervals  of  waiting  for  the  movement 
of  the  serried  mass  ahead,  or  for  a police- 
man's signaled  permission.  When  her 
impatience  became  too  great  she  asked 
if  they  could  not  go  more  quickly.  At 
the  next  opportunity  they  turned  to  the 
right,  gliding  away  with  fewer  inter- 
ruptions. "Directly  they  were  on  an 
avenue  completely  unfamiliar.  Its  length 
seemed  limitless.  Again  she  spoke  to 
the  man. 

“Is  it  much  farther?"  she  said,  her 
voice  high  and  nervous. 

“We’re  a little  over  half-way,"  he  told 
her,  imperturbably. 

She  fell  back  and  sat  watching  the 
register  of  the  fare  changing  slowly  be- 
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fore  her  eyes.  It  was  oppressively  quiet 
in  this  part  of  the  city.  A region  of 
storehouses  it  seemed  to  be.  She  began 
to  recall  tales  of  women  who  had  been 
taken  away  like  this,  who  had  disap- 
peared, and  had  never  been  traced.  The 
storehouses  changed  to  what  she  supposed 
must  be  slums.  Perhaps  they  were  reach- 
ing the  end  at  last. 

Her  fingers  went  to  the  door-handle 
as  there  reached  her  ears  the  chug-chug 
of  engines  and  the  sharp  clang  of  a 
gong.  In  a minute  they  had  stopped. 
The  driver  turned  and  spoke. 

“ It's  as  near  as  I can  go,”  he  said. 

She  stepped  out  to  the  sidewalk.  They 
were  upon  the  edge  of  a crowd  that  filled 
the  street  from  side  to  side.  The  air 
was  thick  with  smoke,  darkening  the  sky 
of  late  afternoon.  It  poured  from  the 
roof  and  windows  of  a building  in  the 
distance.  A tongue  of  flame  licked  out 
here  and  there,  rolling  up,  falling  back 
as  a stream  of  water  drove  upon  it. 
There  were  ladders  in  use.  Down  one  of 
them  a fireman  was  carrying  something — 
some  one. 

A hand  was  laid  upon  her  arm,  and 
she  turned,  startled.  “Was  I to  wait?" 
the  driver  asked. 

“ Oh !"  she  said.  “ I forgot.  Yes — 
you  had  better  wait.” 

“ You're  likely  to  get  lost  in  the  crowd 
and  can't  find  me  again  ” he  suggested, 
with  civil  decision.  “Maybe  you'd  bet- 
ter pay  me  now.” 

She  took  the  money  from  her  purse. 
“Don't  go  away,”  she  begged. 

Now  that  she  was  here  she  began  to 
realize  the  futility,  the  foolishness  of 
what  she  had  done.  There  was  no  slight- 
est chance  that  she  would  encounter  her 
husband.  And  the  crowd  itself  fright- 
ened her.  They  were  a strange  people, 
ill-clothed,  unclean,  for  the  most  part 
speaking  uncouth  tongues.  Those  near 
by  seemed  to  lose  their  interest  in  the 
fire  as  they  watched  her.  In  the  moving 
and  shifting  she  was  being  closed  in, 
and  she  pushed  back,  stifled,  afraid. 

At  the  crowd's  edge  again,  she  found 
“herself  beside  two  women  who  were  speak- 
ing in  English.  She  brought  herself  to 
question  them.  They  were  ready  with 
information.  The  fire  had  been  burning 
nearly  all  the  afternoon.  It  had  started 
in  one  building  and  broken  out  in  un- 
original from 
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other  adjoining.  Yes,  a good  many  had 
been  hurt  The  ambulances  had  been 
there.  A woman  with  a child  in  her  arms 
had  jumped  from  the  roof.  They  said 
she  had  been  killed.  There  had  not  been 
fire-escapes  enough;  that  was  the  trouble. 
Everybody  knew  the  building  was  dan- 
gerous. 

It  was  asserted  without  bitterness,  as 
a matter  of  fact  that  must  be  accepted 
among  others  less  hard.  But  with  an 
unintelligible,  meaningless  answer  Mar- 
garet edged  away,  feeling  faint  and  cold 
with  horror,  and  afraid  with  a criminal’s 
fear.  She  tried  to  efface  herself,  to  es- 
cape notice,  as  she  looked  around  for  the 
cab.  It  had  moved  to  a little  distance 
down  the  street,  and  she  went  toward  it, 
conscious  of  being  observed  and  com- 
mented upon.  There  had  been  nothing 
more  antagonistic  than  the  coldly  curious 
looks  and  silence  as  she  passed,  but  she 
felt  an  intense  relief  when  she  was  in  the 
cab  again — familiar  bit  of  her  world  that 
it  was,  down  here  in  the  midst  of  this 
other  so  strange  and  inimical. 

When  she  rang  the  bell  of  her  own 
door  it  was  after  dark.  The  maid,  com- 
ing hastily,  anticipated  her  question,  tell- 
ing her  that  Mr.  Lester  had  not  returned. 

The  hour  which  followed  seemed  im- 
possible to  endure  from  minute  to  min- 
ute. Through  the  dull,  aching  sense  that 
her  life  was  quite  ruined  and  must  stretch 
on  down  the  years,  loveless  and  blighted 
with  guilt,  there  pierced  at  every  instant 
the  sharp  anxiety  for  her  husband.  What 
might  have  happened,  that  he  had  not, 
at  the  very  least,  telephoned  to  her?  If 
he  himself  had  been  one  of  those  carried 
away  in  an  ambulance  I 

Then  she  heard  the  bell  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  before  it  had  ceased  to  ring 
the  receiver  was  at  her  ear.  The  voice 
was  not  Lester’s,  and  she  turned  instant- 
ly faint  with  apprehension  until  she  real- 
ized that  it  was  some  one  speaking  for 
him.  He  was  on  his  way  home,  the  man 
told  her.  Yes,  he  was  safe,  perfectly  safe. 

She  was  in  the  hallway  as  he  opened 
the  door;  yet  she  stood  off,  uncertainly, 
looking  into  his  tired  and  worn  face,  try- 
ing to  read  what  it  portended.  Upon 
his  own  part,  he  gave  her  a questioning 
glance  as  he  came  forward.  She  felt  his 
kiss  to  be  cold  and  perfunctory,  and 
despair  aurg^^l^ekly*^er  her. 


“I’m  afraid  you’ve  been  frightened,” 
he  was  saying.  “ I tried  to  get  you  by 
telephone,  but  they  said  they  couldn’t 
find  you.  So  I left  a message.  Did 
you  get  it?” 

“ Yes,”  she  assented,  lifelessly.  There 
was  a short  pause  filled  with  constraint. 

“ I went  to  find  you,”  she  came  out  with 
what  she  had  half  meant  to  withhold. 

“ I went  down  there.” 

“You  went  down  there!”  he  repeated, 
incredulous.  “ To  the  fire  ? But  why  in 
the  world  did  you  do  that?” 

Her  only  answer  was  an  uncontrollable 
burst  of  tears. 

With  his  arm  about  her  he  led  her 
into  the  room  adjoining,  and  when  she 
was  soothed  to  quietness  be  explained  the 
delay  which  he  took  to  be  the  cause  of 
her  overwrought  nerves.  “I  wanted  to 
wait  until  after  all  danger  was  past — 
until  I was  sure  nothing  more  was  going 
to  catch.” 

It  did  not,  however,  seem  to  be  all  that 
possessed  her  mind.  “ Were  there  many 
hurt?”  she  asked.  It  was  reluctant,  as  if 
the  utterance  were  again  forced  from  her. 

“ 1 don’t  know — exactly,”  he  answered. 

“I  believe  several  were  killed  and  in- 
jured. It  was  a bad  business.” 

Her  hands  clinched  upon  his  in  a 
nervous  contraction.  He  spoke  no  further 
reproach  than  the  bare  fact.  But  she 
could  have  felt  it  kinder  if  he  had  ac- 
cused her  unsparingly.  Anything  would 
have  been  less  terrible  than  this  distance 
he  so  quietly  assumed  to  be  between  them. 

Yet  that  very  order  of  fear  which  compels 
one  to  go  toward  some  dreaded  thing  that 
may  be  lurking  in  the  dark  made  her 
put  one  question  more. 

“And  the  woman  with  the  child — the 
one  who  jumped?” 

“ They  caught  them  in  the  nets.  The 
poor  thing  was  beside  herself.  If  she  had 
waited  they  could  have  taken  her  out. 

She  didn’t  seem  to  be  much  the  worse 
for  the  experience,”  he  added.  “I  saw 
her  standing  on  the  steps  of  your  build- 
ing just  before  I left.” 

Momentarily  he  failed  to  account  for 
the  perplexity,  the  dazed  bewilderment 
that  his  words  produced.  Then  the  truth 
suggested  itself. 

“Did  you  think  it  was  your  building 
that  burned,  Margaret  ?” 

“ They  told  me  so  at  your  office.”1 
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“ To  be  sure  they  did,”  he  assented, 
“ because  I thought  so  myself  when  I 
left.  But  you  said  you  had  been  down 
there,  and  I had  forgotten  that  you  don’t 
know  the  place  when  you  see  it.  No,” 
he  set  right  the  misconception.  “ It 
turned  out  to  be  a couple  of  tenements 
close  by.  For  a good  while,  though,  there 
was  danger  the  flames  would  spread.” 

“ It  was  not  my  property,  then  ?”  She 
spoke  as  if  yet  only  half  comprehending. 
“ And  the  people — the  people  who  were 
hurt — they  were  not  my  tenants?” 

“ No,”  he  repeated.  He  was  something 
at  a loss  to  comprehend  her  manner 
of  taking  it.  But  he  was  too  tired  to 
make  much  effort  at  understanding.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  him  that  she  was 
interpreting  the  inertia  of  fatigue  as  in- 
difference toward  herself. 

“ I am  sorry  you  were  worried  about 
it,  dear,”  he  said,  as  he  settled  back  into 
his  chair  to  smoke  and  rest.  And  he 
motioned  that  she  should  place  a heap 
of  cushions  upon  the  floor,  as  she  liked 
to  do,  sitting  beside  him.  Absently  she 
laid  her  hand  on  his  knee,  and  he  put 
his  own  over  it,  giving  himself  up  to  his 
weariness. 

It  was  not  wholly  weariness  of  the  flesh. 
The  dissatisfaction  of  the  morning,  driven 
away  for  a time  by  crowding  events,  re- 
turned now,  as  something  which  was 
henceforth  to  be  the  accompaniment  of 
his  leisure,  of  all  the  moments  whose 
occupation  would  not  crowd  it  out.  He 
felt  unreality  beneath  this  seeming  close 
companionship.  Was  their  life  to  become 
as  that  of  all  those  others,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  husbands  and  wives  for  whom 
he  had  always  entertained  a half-con- 
temptuous pity  because  they  remained 
together  in  partial,  makeshift  relation? 
Yet  now  he  understood  better  how  they 
could  adjust  themselves  to  the  compromise 
he  could  once  have  been  so  sure  of  scorn- 
ing. Love  was  to  be  reckoned  with — and 
marriage — apart  from  all  the  arguments 
of  pure  reason.  And  he  loved  her,  and 


she  was  his  wife.  He  looked  down  at  the 
dark  head  so  near  him,  faith  reasserting 
itself  insistently. 

He  wondered  if  she  were  thinking  of 
the  fire  and  its  results.  What  impression 
had  it  made  upon  her  beyond  the  nervous 
excitement  which  had  spent  itself  in  tears  ? 
And  then,  as  if  in  reply  to  the  un- 
expressed question,  she  spoke. 

“ Dear — did  you  make  the  reservations 
to-day  ?” 

A contraction  seemed  to  go  through 
all  his  frame,  the  manifestation  of  mental 
recoil.  He  compelled  himself  not  to  speak 
until  he  could  let  her  feel  only  kindness. 
Then  he  answered  measuredly:  “No,  I 
didn’t,  Margaret.  I was  just  starting 
when  I heard  about  the  fire.  But  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  I will  attend 
to  it.” 

She  moved  now  at  length,  looking  up 
at  him.  In  her  eyes  he  saw  so  well  the 
light  of  the  awaited  dawning,  that  he 
was  scarcely  aware  of,  scarcely  needed, 
the  slight  movement  refusing  consent. 

They  fell  again  into  silence  as  they 
continued  to  sit  there  together,  his  arm 
about  her,  drawing  her  a little  nearer. 
He  had  forgotten  his  fatigue,  forgotten 
almost  everything  save  his  contentment 
and  hers. 

Neither  was  conscious  of  how  long  it 
had  been,  when  at  length  her  voice  came 
upon  the  stillness,  less  as  sound  than  as 
the  sensed  passing  of  a thought. 

“ Even  as  it  was — I have  a responsi- 
bility— in  a way.”  It  was  the  tentative, 
appealing  speech  of  a new,  uncertain 
knowledge. 

The  effect  was  to  bring  before  him, 
suddenly  and  terribly  clear,  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  had  been  paid  that  this 
knowledge  should  come,  that  this  happi- 
ness of  theirs  might  be.  And  there 
was  vouchsafed  to  him  also,  after  his 
need,  new  understanding.  He  was  smil- 
ing a confidence  which  he  felt  within  him- 
self and  could  impart  to  her  as  he  lifted 
her  fingers  to  his  lips. 
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The  Haunted  Orchard 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 


SPRING  was  once  more  in  the  world. 
As  she  sang  to  herself  in  the  far- 
away woodlands  her  voice  reached 
even  the  ears  of  the  city,  weary  with  the 
long  winter.  Daffodils  flowered  at  the  en- 
trances to  the  Subway,  furniture  remov- 
ing vans  blocked  the  side  streets,  children 
clustered  like  blossoms  on  the  doorsteps, 
the  open  cars  were  running,  and  the  cry 
of  the  u cash  clo’  ” man  was  once  more 
heard  in  the  land. 

Yes,  it  was  the  spring,  and  the  city 
dreamed  wistfully  of  lilacs  and  the  dewy 
piping  of  birds  in  gnarled  old  apple-trees, 
of  dogwood  lighting  up  with  sudden  sil- 
ver the  thickening  woods,  of  water-plants 
unfolding  their  glossy  scrolls  in  pools  of 
morning  freshness. 

On  Sunday  mornings,  the  outbound 
trains  were  thronged  with  eager  pilgrims, 
hastening  out  of  the  city,  to  behold  once 
more  the  ancient  marvel  of  the  spring; 
and,  on  Sunday  evenings,  the  railway 
termini  were  aflower  with  banners  of 
blossom  from  rifled  woodland  and  orchard 
carried  in  the  hands  of  the  returning 
pilgrims,  whose  eyes  still  shone  with  the 
spring  magic,  in  whose  ears  still  sang  the 
fairy  music. 

And  as  I beheld  these  signs  of  the 
vernal  equinox,  I knew  that  I,  too,  must 
follow  the  music,  forsake  awhile  the 
beautiful  siren  we  call  the  city,  and  in 
the  green  silences  meet  once  more  my 
sweetheart  Solitude. 

As  the  train  drew  out  of  the  Grand 
Central,  I hummed  to  myself, 

“ I’ve  a neater,  sweeter  maiden,  in  a 
greener,  cleaner  land  ” — 

and  so  I said  good-by  to  the  city,  and 
went  forth  with  beating  heart  to  meet 
the  spring. 

I had  been  told  of  an  almost  forgotten 
comer  on  the  south  coast  of  Connecticut, 
where  the  spring  and  I could  live  in  an 
inviolate  loneliness — a place  uninhabited 
save  by  birds  and  blossoms,  woods  and 
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thick  grass,  and  an  occasional  silent 
farmer,  and  pervaded  by  the  breath  and 
shimmer  of  the  Sound. 

Nor  had  rumor  lied,  for  when  the  train 
set  me  down  at  my  destination  I stepped 
out  into  the  most  wonderful  green  hush, 
a leafy  Sabbath  silence,  through  which 
the  very  train,  as  it  went  farther  on  its 
way,  seemed  to  steal  as  noiselessly  as  pos- 
sible for  fear  of  breaking  the  spell. 

After  a winter  in  the  town,  to  be 
dropped  thus  suddenly  into  the  intense 
quiet  of  the  country-side  makes  an  al- 
most ghostly  impression  upon  one,  as  of 
an  enchanted  silence,  a silence  that  listens 
and  watches  but  never  speaks,  finger  on 
lip.  There  is  a spectral  quality  about 
everything  upon  which  the  eye  falls:  the 
woods,  like  great  green  clouds,  the  way- 
side  flowers,  the  still  farm-houses  half 
lo9t  in  orchard  bloom — all  seem  to  exist 
in  a dream.  Everything  is  so  still,  every- 
thing so  supernaturally  green.  Nothing 
moves  or  talks,  except  the  gentle  susurrus 
of  the  spring  wind  swaying  the  young 
buds  high  up  in  the  quiet  sky,  or  a bird 
now  and  again,  or  a little  brook  singing 
softly  to  itself  among  the  crowding 
rushes. 

Though  from  the  houses  one  notes  here 
and  there  there  are  evidently  human  in- 
habitants of  this  green  silence,  none  are 
to  be  seen.  I have  often  wondered  where 
the  countryfolk  hide  themselves,  as  I 
have  walked  hour  after  hour,  past  farm 
and  croft  and  lonely  door-yards,  and 
never  caught  sight  of  a human  face.  If 
you  should  want  to  ask  the  way,  a farmer 
is  as  shy  as  a squirrel,  and  if  you  knock 
at  a farm-house  door,  all  is  as  silent  as  a 
rabbit-warren. 

As  I walked  along  in  the  enchanted 
stillness,  I came  at  length  to  a quaint 
old  farm-house — “ old  Colonial  ” in  its 
architecture — embowered  in  white  lilacs, 
and  surrounded  by  an  orchard  of  ancient 
apple-trees  which  cast  a rich  shade  on  the 
deep  spring  grass.  The  orchard  had  the 
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impressiveness  of  those  old  religious 
groves,  dedicated  to  the  strange  worship  of 
sylvan  gods,  gods  to  be  found  now  only  in 
Horace  or  Catullus,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
young  poets  to  whom  the  beautiful  an- 
tique Latin  is  still  dear. 

The  old  house  seemed  already  the  abode 
of  Solitude.  As  I lifted  the  latch  of  the 
white  gate  and  walked  across  the  forgot- 
ten grass,  and  up  on  to  the  veranda  al- 
ready festooned  with  wistaria,  and  looked 
into  the  windows,  I saw  Solitude  sitting 
by  an  old  piano,  on  which  no  composer 
later  than  Bach  had  ever  been  played. 

In  other  words,  the  house  was  empty; 
and  going  round  to  the  back,  where  old 
barns  and  stables  leaned  together  as  if 
falling  asleep,  I found  a broken  pane,  and 
so  climbed  in  and  walked  through  the 
echoing  rooms.  The  house  was  very  lone- 
ly. Evidently  no  one  had  lived  in  it 
for  a long  time.  Yet  it  was  all  ready 
for  some  occupant,  for  whom  it  seemed 
to  be  waiting.  Quaint  old  four-poster 
bedsteads  stood  in  three  rooms — dimity 
curtains  and  spotless  linen — old  oak  chests 
and  mahogany  presses ; and,  opening 
drawers  in  Chippendale  sideboards,  I 
came  upon  beautiful  frail  old  silver  and 
exquisite  china  that  set  me  thinking  of 
a beautiful  grandmother  of  mine,  made 
out  of  old  lace  and  laughing  wrinkles  and 
mischievous  old  blue  eyes. 

There  was  one  little  room  that  par- 
ticularly interested  me,  a tiny  bedroom 
all  white,  and  at  the  window  the  red 
roses  were  already  in  bud.  But  what 
caught  my  eye  with  peculiar  sympathy 
was  a small  bookcase,  in  which  were  some 
twenty  or  thirty  volumes,  wearing  the 
same  forgotten  expression — forgotten  and 
yet  cared  for — which  lay  like  a kind  of 
memorial  charm  upon  everything  in  the 
old  house.  Yes,  everything  seemed  for- 
gotten and  yet  everything,  curiously — 
even  religiously  — remembered.  I took 
out  book  after  book  from  the  shelves, 
once  or  twice  flowers  fell  out  from  the 
pages — and  I caught  sight  of  a delicate 
handwriting  here  and  there  and  frail 
markings.  It  was  evidently  the  little 
intimate  library  of  a young  girl.  What 
surprised  me  most  was  to  find  that  quite 
half  the  books  were  in  French — French 
poets  and  French  romancers:  a charming, 
very  rare  edition  of  Ronsard,  a beauti- 
fully printed  edition  of  Alfred  de  Musset, 


and  a copy  of  ThSophile  Gautier’s 
Mademoiselle  de  Maupin.  How  did  these 
exotic  books  come  to  be  there  alone  in 
a deserted  New  England  farm-house? 

This  question  was  to  be  answered  later 
in  a strange  way.  Meanwhile  I had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  sad,  old,  silent 
place,  and  as  I closed  the  white  gate 
and  was  once  more  on  the  road,  I looked 
about  for  some  one  who  could  tell  me 
whether  or  not  this  house  of  ghosts 
might  be  rented  for  the  summer  by  a 
comparatively  living  man. 

I was  referred  to  a fine  old  New  Eng- 
land farm-house  shining  white  through 
the  trees  a quarter  of  a mile  away.  There 
I met  an  ancient  couple,  a typical  New 
England  farmer  and  his  wife;  the  old 
man,  lean,  chin-bearded,  with  keen  gray 
eyes  flickering  occasionally  with  a shrewd 
humor,  the  old  lady  with  a kindly  old 
face  of  the  withered-apple  type  and 
ruddy.  They  were  evidently  prosperous 
people,  but  their  minds — for  some  rea- 
son I could  not  at  the  moment  divine 
— seemed  to  be  divided  between  their  New 
England  desire  to  drive  a hard  bargain 
and  their  disinclination  to  let  the  house 
at  all. 

Over  and  over  again  they  spoke  of  the 
loneliness  of  the  place.  They  feared  I 
would  find  it  very  lonely.  No  one  had 
lived  in  it  for  a long  time,  and  so  on. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  afterwards  I under- 
stood their  curious  hesitation,  but  at  the 
moment  I only  regarded  it  as  a part  of 
the  circuitous  New  England  method  of 
bargaining.  At  all  events,  the  rent  I 
offered  finally  overcame  their  disinclina- 
tion, whatever  its  cause,  and  so  I came 
into  possession — for  four  months — of  that 
silent  old  house,  with  the  white  lilacs,  and 
the  drowsy  bams,  and  the  old  piano,  and 
the  strange  orchard;  and,  as  the  summer 
came  on,  and  the  year  changed  its  name 
from  May  to  June,  I used  to  lie  under 
the  apple-trees  in  the  afternoons,  dreamily 
reading  some  old  book,  and  through  half- 
sleepy  eyelids  watching  the  silken  shim- 
mer of  the  Sound. 

I had  lived  in  the  old  house  for  about 
a month,  when  one  afternoon  a strange 
thing  happened  to  me.  I remember  the 
date  well.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day, June  13th.  I was  reading,  or  rather 
dipping  here  and  there,  in  Burton’s 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  As  I read,  I 
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remember  that  a little  unripe  apple,  with 
a petal  or  two  of  blossom  still  clinging 
to  it,  fell  upon  the  old  yellow  page.  Then 
I suppose  1 must  have  fallen  into  a 
dream,  though  it  seemed  to  me  that  both 
my  eyes  and  my  ears  were  wide  open, 
for  I suddenly  became  aware  of  a beau- 
tiful young  voice  singing  very  softly 
somewhere  among  the  leaves.  The  sing- 
ing was  very  frail,  almost  imperceptible, 
as  though  it  came  out  of  the  air.  It  came 
and  went  fitfully,  like  the  elusive  fra- 
grance of  sweetbrier — as  though  a girl 
was  walking  to  and  fro  dreamily  hum- 
ming to  herself  in  the  still  afternoon. 
Yet  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen.  The 
orchard  had  never  seemed  more  lonely. 
And  another  fact  that  struck  me  as 
strange  was  that  the  words  that  floated 
1o  me  out  of  the  aerial  music  were 
French,  half  sad,  half  gay  snatches  of 
some  long-dead  singer  of  old  France.  I 
looked  about  for  the  origin  of  the  sweet 
sounds,  but  in  vain.  Could  it  be  the 
birds  that  were  singing  in  French  in 
this  strange  orchard?  Presently  the  voice 
seemed  to  come  quite  close  to  me,  so  near 
that  it  might  have  been  the  voice  of  a 
dryad  singing  to  me  out  of  the  tree 
against  which  I was  leaning.  And  this 
time  I distinctly  caught  the  words  of  the 
sad  little  song: 

“ Chante , rossignol,  cha?ite, 

Toi  qui  as  le  caur  gai ; 

Tu  as  le  cceur  a rire , 

Moi,  je  Vai-t-d  plcurcr'* 

But,  though  the  voice  was  at  my  shoul- 
der, I could  see  no  one,  and  then  the 
singing  stopped  with  what  sounded  like 
a sob;  and  a moment  or  two  later  I 
seemed  to  hear  a sound  of  sobbing  far 
down  the  orchard.  Then  there  followed 
silence,  and  I was  left  to  ponder  on  the 
strange  occurrence.  Naturally,  I decided 
that  it  was  just  a day-dream  between 
sleeping  and  waking  over  the  pages  of 
an  old  book;  yet  when  next  day  and  the 
day  after  the  invisible  singer  was  in  the 
orchard  again,  I could  not  l>e  satisfied 
with  such  mere  matter-of-fact  explana- 
tion. 

u A la  clairc  fontaine ” 

went  the  voice  to  and  fro  through  the 
thick  orchard  boughs, 

“ M’en  allant  promener , 

J’ai  trouvS  Veau  si  belle 
Vol.  CXXIV^No.  740.-37 
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Quc  jc  m'y  sti is  baiyne , 

Lui  y a lonylemps  que  je  t'aiwe . 

Jamais  je  ne  t'oubliai." 

It  was  certainly  uncanny  to  hear  that 
voice  going  to  and  fro  the  orchard,  there 
somewhere  amid  the  bright  sun-dazzled 
boughs — yet  not  a human  creature  to  be 
seen — not  another  house  even  within  half 
a mile.  The  most  materialistic  mind 
could  hardly  but  conclude  that  here  was 
something  “not  dreamed  of  in  our  phi- 
losophy.” It  seemed  to  me  that  the  only 
reasonable  explanation  was  the  entirely 
irrational  one  — that  my  orchard  was 
haunted:  haunted  by  some  beautiful 
young  spirit,  with  some  sorrow  of  lost 
joy  that  would  not  let  her  sleep  quietly 
in  her  grave. 

And  next  day  I had  a curious  confirma- 
tion of  my  theory.  Once  more  I was  ly- 
ing under  my  favorite  apple-tree,  half 
reading  and  half  watching  the  Sound, 
lulled  into  a dream  by  the  whir  of  in- 
sects and  the  spices  called  up  from  the 
earth  by  the  hot  sun.  As  I bent  over  the 
page,  I suddenly  had  the  startling  im- 
pression that  some  one  was  leaning  over 
my  shoulder  and  reading  with  me,  and 
that  a girl's  long  hair  was  falling  over 
me  down  on  to  the  page.  The  book  was 
the  Ronsard  I had  found  in  the  little 
bedroom.  I turned,  but  again  there  was 
nothing  there.  Yet  this  time  I knew  that 
[ had  not  been  dreaming,  and  I cried  out : 

“ Poor  child ! tell  me  of  your  grief — 
that  I may  help  your  sorrowing  heart 
to  rest.” 

But,  of  course,  there  was  no  answer; 
yet  that  night  I dreamed  a strange  dream. 

I thought  I was  in  the  orchard  again 
in  the  afternoon  and  once  again  heard  the 
strange  singing — but  this  time,  as  I look- 
ed up,  the  singer  was  no  longer  invisible. 
Coming  toward  me  was  a young  girl  with 
wonderful  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  and 
gold  hair  that  fell  to  her  waist.  She 
wore  a straight,  white  robe  that  might 
have  been  a shroud  or  a bridal  dress.  She 
appeared  not  to  see  me,  though  she  came 
directly  to  the  tree  where  I was  sitting. 

And  there  she  knelt  and  buried  her  face 
in  the  grass  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  Her  long  hair  fell  over  her 
like  a mantle,  and  in  my  dream  I stroked 
it  pityingly  and  murmured  words  of  com- 
fort for  a sorrow  I did  not  understand. 

. . . Then  I woke  suddenly  as  one  does 
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from  dreams.  The  moon  was  shining 
brightly  into  the  room.  Rising  from  my 
bed,  I looked  out  into  the  orchard.  It 
was  almost  as  bright  as  day.  I could 
plainly  see  the  tree  of  which  I had  been 
dreaming,  and  then  a fantastic  notion 
possessed  me.  Slipping  on  my  clothes,  I 
went  out  into  one  of  the  old  barns  and 
found  a spade.  Then  I went  to  the  tree 
where  I had  seen  the  girl  weeping  in  my 
dream  and  dug  down  at  its  foot. 

I had  dug  little  more  than  a foot  when 
my  spade  struck  upon  some  hard  sub- 
stance, and  in  a few  more  moments  I 
had  uncovered  and  exhumed  a small  box, 
which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  one 
of  those  pretty  old-fashioned  Chippendale 
work-boxes  used  by  our  grandmothers  to 
keep  their  thimbles  and  needles  in,  their 
reels  of  cotton  and  skeins  of  silk.  After 
smoothing  down  the  little  grave  in  which 
I had  found  it,  I carried  the  box  into  the 
house,  and  under  the  lamplight  examined 
its  contents. 

Then  at  once  I understood  why  that 
sad  young  spirit  went  to  and  fro  the 
orchard  singing  those  little  French  songs 
— for  the  treasure-trove  I had  found  un- 
der the  apple-tree,  the  buried  treasure  of 
an  unquiet,  suffering  soul,  proved  to  be  a 
number  of  love-letters  written  mostly  in 
French  in  a very  picturesque  hand — let- 
ters, too,  written  but  some  five  or  six 
years  before.  Perhaps  I should  not  have 
read  them — yet  I read  them  with  such 
reverence  for  the  beautiful,  impassioned 
love  that  animated  them,  and  literally 
made  them  “ smell  sweet  and  blossom  in 
the  dust,”  that  I felt  I had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  dead  to  make  myself  the  con- 
fidant of  their  story.  Among  the  letters 
were  little  songs,  two  of  which  I had 
heard  the  strange  young  voice  singing  in 
the  orchard,  and,  of  course,  there  wore 
many  withered  flowers  and  such  like  re- 
membrances of  bygone  rapture. 

Not  that  night  could  I make  out  all 
the  story,  though  it  was  not  difficult  to 
define  its  essential  tragedy,  and  later  on 
a gossip  in  the  neighborhood  and  a head- 
stone in  the  churchyard  told  me  the  rest. 

The  unquiet  young  soul  that  had  sung 
so  wistfully  to  and  fro  the  orchard  was 
my  landlord’s  daughter.  She  was  the  only 


child  of  her  parents,  a beautiful,  wilful 
girl,  exotically  unlike  those  from  whom 
she  was  sprung  and  among  whom  she 
lived  with  a disdainful  air  of  exile.  She 
was,  as  a child,  a little  creature  of  fairy 
fancies,  and  as  she  grew  up  it  was  plain 
to  her  father  and  mother  that  she  had 
come  from  another  world  than  theirs.  To 
them  she  seemed  like  a child  in  an  old 
fairy-tale  strangely  found  on  his  hearth 
by  some  shepherd  as  he  returns  from  the 
fields  at  evening — a little  fairy  girl  swad- 
dled in  fine  linen  and  dowered  with  a 
mysterious  bag  of  gold. 

Soon  she  developed  delicate  spiritual 
needs  to  which  her  simple  parents  were 
strangers.  From  long  truancies  in  the 
woods  she  would  come  home  laden  with 
mysterious  flowers,  and  soon  she  came  to 
ask  for  books  and  pictures  and  music,  of 
which  the  poor  souls  that  had  given  her 
birth  had  never  heard.  Finally  she  had 
her  way,  and  went  to  study  at  a certain 
fashionable  college;  and  there  the  brief 
romance  of  her  life  began.  There  she 
met  a romantic  young  Frenchman  who 
had  read  Ronsard  to  her  and  written  her 
those  picturesque  letters  I had  found  in 
the  old  mahogany  work-box.  And  after 
a while  the  young  Frenchman  had  gone 
back  to  France,  and  the  letters  had  ceased. 
Month  by  month  went  by,  and  at  length 
one  day,  as  she  sat  wistful  at  the  window, 
looking  out  at  the  foolish  sunlit  road,  a 
message  came,  lie  was  dead.  That  head- 
stone in  the  village  churchyard  tells  the 
rest.  She  was  very  young  to  die — scarce- 
ly nineteen  years;  and  the  dead  who  have 
died  young,  with  all  their  hopes  and 
dreams  still  like  unfolded  buds  within 
their  hearts,  do  not  rest  so  quietly  in 
the  grave  as  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  long  day  from  morning  until  evening 
and  are  only  too  glad  to  sleep. 

Next  day  I took  the  little  box  to  a 
quiet  corner  of  the  orchard,  and  made  a 
little  pyre  of  fragrant  boughs — for  so  I 
interpreted  the  wish  of  that  young,  un- 
quiet spirit — and  the  beautiful  words  are 
now  safe,  taken  up  again  into  the  aerial 
spaces  from  which  they  came. 

Rut  since  then  the  birds  sing  no  more 
little  French  songs  in  my  old  orchard. 
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SOME  CHAPTERS  FROM  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  LIFE 

BY  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

THIRD  PAPER 


II  JTARK  TWAIN  tells  us  in  Life  on 
/Vl  Mississippi  he  “ ran 

**  * away,”  vowing  never  to  return 
until  he  could  come  home  a pilot,  shed- 
ding glory;  but  this  is  a literary  state- 
ment. Coca  and  the  Amazon  had  taken 
him  to  Cincinnati,  and  coca  and  the 
Amazon  were  still  uppermost  in  his  head 
when  he  engaged  passage  from  Cincin- 
nati to  New’  Orleans  on  the  Paul 
Jones , and  so  conferred  immortality  on 
that  ancient  little  craft.  He  bade 
good-by  to  Cincinnati,  put  his  traps 
aboard,  the  bell  rang,  the  whistle  blew, 
the  gang-plank  was  hauled  in,  and  he 
had  set  out  on  a voyage  that  was  to 
continue  not  for  a week  or  a fortnight, 
but  for  four  years — four  marvelous,  sun- 
lit years,  the  glory  of  which  would  color 
all  that  followed  them. 

In  the  Mississippi  book  the  author 
conveys  the  impression  of  being  then  a 
boy  of  perhaps  seventeen.  Writing  from 
that  standpoint,  he  records  incidents  that 
were  more  or  less  inventions,  or  that  hap- 
pened to  others.  He  was  in  reality 
more  than  twenty-one  years  old,  for  it 
was  in  April,  1857,  that  he  went  aboard 
the  Paul  Jones ; and  he  was  fairly  fa- 
miliar with  steamboats  and  the  general 
requirements  of  piloting.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  a town  that  turned  out 
pilots;  lie  had  heard  the  talk  of  their 
trade. 

Horace  Bixby,  pilot  of  the  Paul  Jones, 
then  a man  of  thirty-two — still  living 
H910)  and  at  the  wheel — was  looking 
out  over  the  bow,  at  the  head  of  Island 
No.  35,  when  he  heard  a slow,  pleasant 
voice  say: 

“ Good  morning.” 

Bixby  was  a clean-cut,  direct,  cour- 
teous man. 

“ Good  morning,  sir,”  he  said,  briskly, 
without  looking  around. 

As  a rule  Mr.  Bixby  did  not  care  for 
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visitors  in  the  pilot-house.  This  one 
presently  came  up  and  stood  a little  be- 
hind him. 

“ How  would  you  like  a young  man  to 
learn  the  river?”  he  said. 

The  pilot  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
and  saw  a rather  slender,  loose-limbed 
young  fellow  with  a fair,  girlish  com- 
plexion and  a great  tangle  of  auburn  hair. 

“ I wouldn’t  like  it.  Cub  pilots  are 
more  trouble  than  they’re  worth.  A great 
deal  more  trouble  than  profit.” 

The  applicant  was  not  discouraged. 

“ I am  a printer  by  trade,”  he  went 
on,  in  his  easy,  deliberate  way.  “ It 
doesn’t  agree  with  me.  I thought  I’d  go 
to  South  America.” 

Bixby  kept  his  eye  on  the  river,  but 
a note  of  interest  crept  into  his  voice. 

“ What  makes  you  pull  your  words  that 
way?”  (“ pulling”  being  the  river  term 
for  drawling),  he  asked. 

The  young  man  had  taken  a seat  on 
the  visitors’  bench. 

“ You’ll  have  to  ask  my  mother,”  he 
said,  more  slowly  than  ever.  “ She  pulls 
hers,  too.” 

Pilot  Bixby  woke  up  and  laughed;  he 
had  a keen  sense  of  humor,  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  reply  amused  him. 

“ Come  over  and  stand  by  the  side  of 
me,”  he  said.  “ What  is  your  name?” 

The  applicant  told  him,  and  the  two 
stood  looking  at  the  sunlit  water. 

“ Did  you  ever  do  any  steering?”  Bixby 
questioned. 

“ I have  steered  about  everything  on 
the  river  but  a steamboat,  I guess.” 

“Very  well;  take  the  wheel  and  see 
what  ycu  can  do  with  a steamboat. 

Keep  her  as  she  is — toward  that  lower 
cottonwood  snag.” 

Bixby  had  a sore  foot  and  was  glad 
of  a little  relief.  He  sat  down  on  the 
bench  and  kept  a careful  eye  on  the 
course.  By  and  by  he  said : 
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“ There  is  just  one  way  that  I would 
take  a young  man  to  learn  the  river: 
that  is,  for  money.” 

“ What  do  you  charge 

“ Five  hundred  dollars,  and  I to  be  at 
no  expense  whatever.” 

In  those  days  pilots  were  allowed  to 
carry  a learner,  or  “ cub,”  board  free. 
Mr.  Bixby  meant  that  he  was  to  be  at 
no  expense  in  port  or  for  incidentals. 
His  terms  looked  rather  discouraging. 

“ I haven’t  got  five  hundred  dollars  in 
money,”  said  Sam;  “ I’ve  got  a lot  of 
Tennessee  land  worth  twenty-five  cents 
an  acre ; I’ll  give  you  two  thousand  acres 
of  that.” 

Bixby  dissented. 

“No;  I don’t  want  any  unimproved 
real  estate.  I have  too  much  already.” 

The  young  man  reflected  upon  the 
amount  he  could  probably  borrow  of 
Pamela’s  husband  without  straining  his 
credit. 

“ Well,  then,  I’ll  give  you  one  hundred 
dollars  cash  and  the  rest  when  I earn  it.” 

Something  about  this  youpg  man  had 
won  Horace  Bixby’s  heart.  Ilis  slow, 
pleasant  speech,  his  unhurried,  quiet 
manner  with  the  wheel,  his  evident  sin- 
cerity of  purpose — these  were  externals, 
but  beneath  them  the  pilot  felt  some- 
thing of  that  quality  of  mind  or  heart 
which  later  made  the  world  love  Mark 
Twain.  The  terms  proposed  were  agreed 
upon.  The  deferred  payments  were  to 
begin  when  the  pupil  had  learned  the 
river  and  was  receiving  pilot’s  wages. 

At  St.  Louis  Sam  borrowed  from  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Moffett,  the  funds 
necessary  to  make  up  his  first  payment, 
and  so  concluded  his  contract. 

Horace  Bixby  was  a “lightning”  pilot, 
with  a method  of  instruction  as  direct 
and  forcible  as  it  was  effective.  ITe  was 
a small  man,  hot  and  quick-firing,  though 
kindly,  too,  and  gentle  when  he  had 
blown  off.  After  one  rather  pyrotechnic 
misunderstanding  between  them  as  to  the 
manner  of  acquiring  information,  he  said : 

“My  boy,  you  must  get  a little 
memorandum-book,  and  every  time  T tell 
you  a thing  put  it  down  right  away. 
There’s  only  one  way  to  be  a pilot,  and 
that  is  to  get  this  entire  river  by  heart. 
You  have  to  know  it  just  like  A B 0.” 

So  Sam  Clemens  got  the  little  book, 
and  presently  it  “ fairly  bristled  ” with 


the  names  of  towns,  points,  bars,  islands, 
bends,  and  reaches,  but  it  made  his  heart 
ache  to  think  that  he  had  only  half 
of  the  river  set  down ; for,  as  the 
watches  were  four  hours  off  and  four 
hours  on,  there  were  long  gaps  in  which 
he  had  slept. 

The  little  note-book  still  exists — thin 
and  faded,  with  black,  waterproof  covers 
— its  neat,  tiny,  penciled  notes  telling 
the  story  of  that  first  trip.  Most  of 
them  are  cryptographic  abbreviations,  not 
readily  deciphered  now.  Here  and  there 
is  an  easier  line: 

“ Meriwether’s  Bend. 

“ less  3* — run  shape  of  upper  bar 
and  go  into  the  low  place  in  willows 
about  200  [ft.]  lower  down  than  last 
year.” 

One  simple  little  note  out  of  hundreds 
far  more  complicated.  It  would  take  days 
for  the  average  mind  to  remember  even 
a single  page  of  such  statistics.  And 
those  long,  four-hour  gaps  where  he  had 
been  asleep — they  are  still  there,  and 
somehow,  after  more  than  fifty  years, 
the  old  heartache  is  still  in  them.  He 
got  a new  book,  maybe,  for  the  next 
trip,  and  laid  this  one  away. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  man  whom  the  world 
knew  as  Mark  Twain  — dreamy,  un- 
practical, and  indifferent  to  details — 
ever  persisted  in  acquiring  knowledge 
like  that  in  the  vast,  the  absolutely 
limitless  quantity  necessary  to  Missis- 
sippi piloting.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  loved  the  river  in  its  every  mood  and 
aspect  and  detail,  and  not  only  the  river, 
but  a steamboat;  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
the  freedom  of  the  pilot’s  life  and  its 
prestige.  Wherever  he  has  written  of 
the  river — and  in  one  way  or  another 
he  was  always  writing  of  it — we  feel  the 
claim  of  the  old  captivity  and  that  it 
still  holds  him. 

The  demands  of  the  Missouri  River 
trade  took  Horace  Bixby  away  from  the 
Mississippi  somewhat  later,  and  he  con- 
signed his  pupil,  according  to  custom, 
to  another  pilot — it  is  not  certain  now 
to  just  which  pilot,  but  probably  to  Zeb 
Leavenworth  or  Beck  Jolly,  of  the  John 
J.  Ron.  The  Roe  was  a freight-boat. 
“ as  slow  as  an  island  and  as  comfortable 

* Depth  of  water — one  quarter  Ie98  than 
three  fathoms. 
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end  of  the  boat  had  been  blown  out. 
Many  persons  had  been  killed  outright ; 
many  more  had  been  scalded  and  crip- 
pled and  would  die.  It  was  one  of  those 
hopeless,  wholesale  steamboat  slaughters 
which  for  more  than  a generation  had 
made  the  Mississippi  a river  of  death 
and  tears. 

Samuel  Clemens  found  lii.s  brother 
stretched  upon  a mattress  on  the  floor 
of  an  improvised  hospital — a public 
hall — surrounded  by  more  than  thirty 
others  more  or  less  desperately  injured. 
He  was  told  that  Henry  had  inhaled 
steam  and  that  his  body  was  badly 
scalded.  His  case  was  considered  hope- 
less. 

Henry  was  one  of  those  who  had  been 
blown  into  the  river  by  the  explosion. 
He  had  started  to  swim  for  the  shore, 
only  a few  hundred  yards  away;  but 
presently,  feeling  no  pain  and  believing 
himself  unhurt,  he  had  turned  back  to 
assist  in  fhe  rescue  of  the  others.  What 
he  did  after  that  could  not  be  clearly 
learned. 

His  brother,  hearing  these  things,  was 
thrown  into  the  deepest  of  agony  and 
remorse.  lie  held  himself  to  blame  for 
everything:  for  Henry’s  presence  on  the 
boat;  for  his  advice  concerning  the  safety 
of  others;  for  his  own  absence,  when  he 
might  have  been  there  to  help  and  pro- 
tect the  boy.  He  wanted  to  telegraph 
at  once  to  his  mother  and  sister  to  come, 
but  the  doctors  persuaded  him  to  wTait — 
just  why  he  never  knew.  He  sent  word 
of  the  disaster  to  Orion,  who  by  this 
time  had  sold  out  in  Keokuk  and  was  in 
East  Tennessee  studying  law;  then  he 
set  himself  to  the  all  but  hopeless  task 
of  trying  to  nurse  Henry  back  to  life. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  It  would 
seem  that  Mark  Twain’s  cup  of  remorse 
must  always  be  overfull.  The  final 
draught  that  would  embitter  his  years 
was  added  the  sixth  night  after  the 
accident  — the  night  that  Henry  died. 
He  could  never  bring  himself  to  write 
about  it  in  detail.  ITe  was  never  known 
to  speak  of  it  but  twice. 

Henry  had  rallied,  and  improved  slow- 
ly. Dr.  Peyton  came  around  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  sixth  night  and  made 
careful  examination.  He  said: 

“I  believe  he  is  out  of  danger  and 
may  get  well.  He  is  likely  to  be  restless 


during  the  night;  the  groans  and  fret- 
ting of  the  others  will  disturb  him.  If 
he  cannot  rest  without  it,  tell  the  phy- 
sician in  charge  to  give  him  one-eighth 
of  a grain  of  morphine.” 

The  boy  did  wake  during  the  night 
and  was  disturbed  by  the  complaining 
of  the  other  sufferers.  His  brother  told 
the  young  medical  student  in  charge 
what  the  doctor  had  said  about  the 
morphine.  But  morphine  was  a new 
drug  then;  the  student  hesitated,  saying: 

u I have  no  way  of  measuring.  I 
don’t  know  how  much  one-eighth  of  a 
grain  would  be.” 

Henry  grew  rapidly  worse — more  and 
more  restless.  His  brother  was  half  be- 
side himself  with  the  torture  of  it.  He 
went  to  the  medical  student. 

“ If  you  have  studied  drugs,”  he  said, 
u you  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  an 
eighth  of  a grain  of  morphine.” 

The  young  man’s  courage  was  over- 
swayed.  He  yielded  and  labeled  out,  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  on  the  point  of 
a knife-blade,  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  right  amount.  Henry  took  it  and 
immediately  sank  into  a heavy  sleep. 
He  died  before  morning.  His  chance  of 
life  had  been  infinitesimal,  and  his  death 
was  not  necessarily  due  to  the  drug;  but 
Samuel  Clemens,  unsparing  in  his  self- 
blame, all  his  days  carried  the  burden 
of  it. 

Orion  arrived  from  Tennessee,  and 
the  brothers  took  their  sorrowful  burden 
to  St.  Louis,  and  subsequently  to  Han- 
nibal, his  old  home. 

From  Hannibal  the  family  returned 
to  Pamela’s  home  in  St.  Louis.  There 
one  night  Orion  heard  his  brother  moan- 
ing and  grieving  and  walking  the  floor 
of  his  room.  By  and  by  he  came  in  to 
where  Orion  was.  He  could  endure  it 
no  longer,  he  said — he  “ must  tell  some- 
body.” Then  he  poured  out  all  the  story 
of  that  last  tragic  night.  It  has  been 
set  down  here  because  it  accounts  for 
much  in  his  after-life. 

In  many  ways  he  never  overcame  the 
tragedy  of  Henry’s  death.  He  never 
really  looked  young  again.  Gray  hairs 
had  come,  and  they  did  not  disappear. 
His  face  took  on  the  serious,  pathetic 
look  which  from  that  time  it  always 
had  in  repose.  At  twenty-three  he  looked 
thirty.  At  thirty  he  looked  nearer  forty. 
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at  each  threshold.  With  his  usual  en- 
thusiasm and  prodigality  the  young  pilot 
decided  to  take  all  three  languages,  but 
after  the  first  two  or  three  round  trips 
concluded  that  for  the  present  French 
would  do.  He  did  not  return  to  the 
school,  but  kept  his  cards  and  bought 
text-books.  He  must  have  studied  pretty 
faithfully  when  he  was  off  watch  and  in 
port,  for  his  river  note-book  contains  a 
French  exercise,  all  neatly  written,  and 
it  is  from  the  Dialogues  of  Voltaire. 

This  note  - book  is  interesting  for 
other  things.  The  notes  are  no  longer 
timid,  hesitating  memoranda,  but  vigor- 


ous records  made  with  the  dash  of  as- 
surance that  comes  from  confidence  and 
knowledge  and  with  the  authority  of  one 
in  supreme  command. 

The  note  - book  contains  no  record 
of  disasters.  Horace  Bixby,  who  should 
know,  has  declared: 

“ Sam  Clemens  never  had  an  accident 
either  as  steersman  or  as  a pilot,  ex- 
cept once  when  he  got  aground  for  a few 
hours  in  the  bagasse  [cane]  smoko, 
with  no  damage  to  anybody — though  of 
course  there  was  some  good  luck  in  that, 
too,  for  the  best  pilots  do  not  escape 
trouble  now  and  then.” 

A letter  written  at  this  time  records 
a visit  with  Pamela  to  a picture-gallery 
in  St.  Louis,  where  was  being  exhibited 
Church’s  “ Heart  of  the  Andes.”  He 
describes  the  picture  in  detail  and  with 
vast  enthusiasm. 

“ I have  seen  it  several  times,”  he  con- 
cludes, “but  it  is  always  a new  picture 
— totally  new;  you  seem  to  see  nothing 
the  second  time  that  you  saw  the  first.” 

In  another  letter  of  this  period  wc 
get  a definite  hint  of  the  Mark  Twain 
of  later  years.  It  was  written  to  John  T. 
Moore,  a young  clerk  on  the  John  J.  Roe . 
This  is  a paragraph: 

What  a fool  old  Adam  was.  Had  every- 
thing Ids  own  way:  had  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  love  of  the  best-looking  girl  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  yet,  unsatisfied  with  his 
conquest,  he  had  to  eat  a miserable  little 
apple.  Ah,  John,  if  you  had  l>een  in  his 
place  you  would  not  have  eaten  a mouthful 
of  the  apple — that  is,  if  it  had  required  any 
exertion.  T have  noticed  that  you  shun 
exertion.  There  comes  in  the  difference  be- 
tween us.  T court  exertion.  T love  work. 
Why,  sir.  when  I have  a piece  of  work  to 
perform  1 go  away  to  myself,  sit  down  in 
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the  shade,  and  muse  over  the  coming  en- 
joyment. Sometimes  I am  so  industrious 
that  I muse  too  long.  . . . 

The  breaking-out  of  the  Civil  War, 
with  the  closing  of  the  river,  marks  the 
end  of  Mark  Twain’s  career  as  a pilot. 

There  had  been  plenty  of  war  talk, 
but  few  of  the  pilots  believed  that  war 
was  really  coming.  Traveling  that  great 
commercial  highway,  the  river,  with  in- 
tercourse both  of  North  and  South,  they 
did  not  believe  that  any  political  differ- 
ences would  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  nation’s  trade,  or  would  be  settled 
otherwise  than  on  the  street  corners,  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  and  at  the  polls. 
True,  several  States,  including  Louisiana, 
had  declared  the  Union  a failure  and 
seceded,  but  the  majority  of  opinions 
were  not  clear  as  to  how  far  a State  had 
rights  in  such  a matter,  or  as  to  what 
the  real  meaning  of  secession  might  be. 
Comparatively  few  believed  it  meant  war. 
Samuel  Clemens  had  no  such  belief.  A 
letter  from  New  Orleans,  bearing  the 
date  of  February  6,  1861,  contains  no 
mention  of  war,  or  of  any  special  excite- 
ment in  New  Orleans. 

Such  things  came  soon  enough: 
President  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  on 
the  4th  of  March,  and  six  weeks  later 
Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  Men  be- 
gan to  speak  out  then  and  to  take  sides. 

It  was  a momentous  time  in  the  As- 
sociation Rooms.  There  were  pilots  who 
would  go  with  the  Union;  there  were 
others  who  would  go  wdth  the  Con- 
federacy. Horace  Bixby  was  one  of  the 
former,  and  in  due  time  became  chief 
of  the  Union  River  Service.  Another 
pilot,  named  Montgomery  (Samuel  Clem- 
ens had  once  steered  for  him),  declared 
for  the  South,  and  later  commanded  the 
Confederate  Mississippi  fleet.  They  were 
all  good  friends,  and  their  discussions, 
though  warm,  were  not  always  acri- 
monious; but  they  took  sides. 

A good  many  were  not  very  clear  as 
to  their  opinions.  Living  both  North 
and  South  as  they  did,  they  saw  various 
phases  of  the  question  and  divided  their 
sympathies.  Some  were  of  one  convic- 
tion one  day  and  of  another  the  next. 
Samuel  Clemens  was  of  the  less  radical 
element.  He  knew  there  was  a good  deal 
to  be  said  for  either  cause;  furthermore. 
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abridged  dictionary,  and  the  brothers 
were  on  their  way  to  St.  Louis  for  final 
leave-taking  before  setting  out  for  the 
great,  mysterious  land  of  promise,  the 
Pacific  West.  From  St.  Louis  they  took 
the  boat  for  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  whence 
the  overland  stage  started,  and  for  six 
days  “ plodded  ” up  the  shallow,  muddy r 
snaggy  Missouri — a new  experience  for 
the  pilot  of  the  Father  of  Waters. 

At  St.  Joseph  they  paid  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  apiece  for  their 
stage  fare  (with  something  extra  for  the 
dictionary),  and  on  the  26th  of  July,  1861, 
set  out  on  that  long,  delightful  trip  be- 
hind sixteen  galloping  horses — or  mules — 
never  stopping  except  for  meals  or  to 
change  teams,  heading  steadily  into  the 
sunset,  following  it  from  horizon  to 
horizon  over  the  billowy  plains  across 
the  snow  - clad  Rockies,  covering  the 
seventeen  hundred  miles  between  St.  Jo 
and  Carson  City  (including  a two-day 
halt  in  Salt  Lake  City)  in  nineteen 
glorious  days.  What  an  inspiration  in 
such  a trip!  In  Roughing  It  he  tells  it 
all,  and  says,  “ Even  at  this  day  it  thrills 
me  through  and  through  to  think  of  the 
life,  the  gladness,  and  the  wild  sense  of 
freedom  that  used  to  make  the  blood 
dance  in  my  face  on  those  fine  Overland 
mornings.” 

The  nights,  with  the  uneven  mail-bags 
for  a bed  and  the  bounding  dictionary 
for  company,  were  less  exhilarating,  but 
then  youth  loves  that  sort  of  thing  despite 
its  inconvenience.  And  sometimes  the 
clatter  of  the  pony-rider  swept  by  in  the 
night,  carrying  letters  at  five  dollars 
apiece  and  making  the  Overland  trip  in 
eight  days:  just  a quick  beat  of  hoofs 
in  the  distance — a dash,  and  a hail  from 
the  darkness — the  beat  of  hoofs  again — 
then  only  the  rumble  of  the  stage  and  the 
even,  swinging  gallop  of  the  mules. 
Sometimes  they  got  a glimpse  of  the 
pony-rider  by  day — a flash,  as  it  were,  as 
he  sped  by.  And  every  morning  brought 
new  scenery,  new  phases  of  frontier  life, 
including  at  last  what  was  to  them  the 
strangest  phase  of  all,  Monnonism. 

They  spent  two  wonderful  days  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  that  mysterious  and  remote 
capital  of  the  great  American  Monarchy 
which  still  flaunts  iN  ancient  creed  and 
thrives.  Frank  Fuller,  then  Acting  Gov- 
ernor in  Utah,  made  it  his  business 


to  show  them  the  city  and  the  life  there. 
Between  Frank  Fuller  and  Samuel  Clem- 
ens a friendship  developed  in  those  two 
days  which  continued  for  a lifetime  and 
resulted  in  at  least  one  important  ad- 
vantage to  the  latter,  as  we  shall  see  by 
and  by.  The  Overland  travelers  set  out 
refreshed  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  with 
a new  supply  of  delicacies — ham,  eggs, 
and  tobacco — things  that  make  such  a 
trip  worth  while.  The  author  of  Rough- 
ing It  assures  us  of  this: 

Nothing  helps  scenery  like  ham  and  eggs. 
Ham  and  eggs,  and  after  these  a pipe — an 
old,  rank,  delicious  pipe — ham  and  eggs  and 
scenery,  a “ down-grade,”  a dying  coach,  a 
fragrant  pipe,  and  a contented  heart — these 
make  happiness.  It  is  what  all  the  ages 
have  struggled  for. 

It  was  a hot,  dusty  August  14th  that 
the  stage  reached  Carson  City  and  drew 
up  before  the  Ormsby  Hotel.  It  was 
known  that  the  Territorial  Secretary  was 
due  to  arrive,  and  something  in  the 
nature  of  a reception,  with  refresh- 
ments and  frontier  hospitality,  had  been 
planned.  Governor  Nye,  formerly  Police 
Commissioner  in  New  York  City,  had 
arrived  a short  time  before,  and  with  his 
party  of  retainers  (“heelers”  we  would  call 
them  now)  had  made  an  imposing  en- 
trance. Perhaps  something  of  the  sort 
was  expected  with  the  advent  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Instead,  the  com- 
mittee saw  two  wayworn  individuals 
climb  down  from  the  stage,  unkempt, 
unshorn  — clothed  in  the  roughest  of 
frontier  costume,  the  same  they  had  put 
on  at  St.  Jo  — dusty,  grimy,  slouchy, 
and  weather-beaten  with  long  days  of 
sun  and  storm  ami  alkali-desert  dust.  It 
is  not  likely  there  were  two  more  un- 
prepossessing officials  on  the  Pacific 
coast  at  that  moment  than  the  newly 
arrived  Territorial  Secretary  and  his 
brother.  Somebody  identified  them,  and 
the  committee  melted  away;  the  half- 
formed  plan  of  a banquet  faded  out  and 
was  not  heard  of  again.  Soap  and  water 
and  fresh  garments  worked  a trans- 
formation, but  that  first,  impression  had 
been  fatal  to  festivities  of  welcome. 

Carson  City,  the  capital  of  Nevada, 
was  a “ wooden  town,”  with  a population 
of  two  thousand  souls.  Its  main  street 
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lie  made  the  trip  afoot  with  a young 
Ohio  lad,  John  Kinney,  and  the  account 
of  this  trip,  as  set  down  in  Roughing  It, 
is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book. 
The  lake  proved  all  they  had  expected — 
more  than  they  expected.  It  was  a veri- 
table habitation  of  the  gods,  with  its 
delicious,  winy  atmosphere,  its  vast  col- 
onnades of  pines,  its  measureless  depths 
of  water,  so  clear  that  to  drift  on  it  was 
like  floating  high  aloft  in  mid-nothing- 
ness. They  staked  out  a timber  claim 
and  made  a semblance  of  fencing  it,  and 
of  building  a habitation,  to  comply  with 
the  law;  but  their  chief  employment  was 
a complete  abandonment  to  the  quiet 
luxury  of  that  dim  solitude:  wandering 
among  the  trees,  lounging  along  the 
shore,  or  drifting  on  the  transparent,  in- 
substantial sea.  They  did  not  sleep  in 
their  house,  he  says. 

“ It  never  occurred  to  us,  for  one 
thing;  and,  besides,  it  was  built  to  hold 
the  ground,  and  that  'was  enough.  We 
did  not  wish  to  strain  it.” 

They  lived  by  their  camp-fire  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  one  day — it  was 
just  at  nightfall — it  got  away  from  them, 
fired  the  forest,  and  destroyed  their  fence 
and  habitation.  His  picture  of  the  superb 
night  spectacle  — the  mighty  mountain 
conflagration,  reflected  in  the  waters  of 
the  lake — is  splendidly  vivid,  the  work 
of  the  finished  literary  artisan.  The 
reader  may  wish  to  compare  it  with  this 
extract  from  a letter  written  to  Pamela 
at  the  time: 

The  level  ranks  of  flame  were  relieved  at 
intervals  by  the  standard-bearers,  as  we 
called  the  tall  dead  trees,  wrapped  in  fire, 
and  waving  their  blazing  banners  a hundred 
feet  in  the  air.  Then  we  could  turn  from 
the  scene  to  the  lake,  and  see  every  branch 
and  leaf,  and  cataract  of  flame  uj>oii  its 
banks,  perfectly  reflected,  as  in  a gleaming, 
fiery  mirror.  The  mighty  roaring  of  the 
conflagration,  together  with  our  solitary 
and  somewhat  unsafe  position  (for  there 


was  no  one  within  six  miles  of  us),  rendered 
the  scene  very  impressive. 

This  is  good  writing,  too,  but  it  lacks 
the  choicer  fancy  and  phrasing  which 
would  develop  later.  The  fire  ended  their 
first  excursion  to  Tahoe,  but  they  mam 
others  and  located  other  claims,  claims 
in  which  the  “folks  at  home” — Mr.  Mof- 
fett, James  Lampton,  and  others — were 
included.  It  was  the  same  James  Lamp- 
ton  who  would  one  day  serve  as  a model 
for  Colonel  Sellers.  Evidently  Samuel 
Clemens  had  a good  opinion  of  his  rela- 
tive’s business  capacity  in  that  earlier 
day.  He  writes : 

This  is  just  the  country  for  Cousin  Jim 
to  live  in.  I don’t  believe  it  would  take 
him  six  months  to  make  $100,000  here  if 
be  had  $3,000  to  commence  with.  I suppose 
be  can’t  leave  his  family,  though. 

The  letter  bears  date  of  October  25th, 
and  from  it  we  gather  that  a certain  in- 
terest in  mining  claims  had  by  this  time 
developed : 

We  have  got  about  1,050  feet  of  mining 
ground,  and  if  it  proves  good,  Mr.  Moffett's 
name  will  go  in,  and  if  not  I can  get  “ feet  ” 
for  him  in  the  spring. 

You  see,  Pamela,  the  trouble  does  not 
consist  in  getting  mining  ground — for  there 
is  plenty  enough — but  the  money  to  work  it 
with,  after  you  get  it. 

lie  refers  to  Pamela’s  two  little  chil- 
dren, his  niece  Annie  and  Baby  Sam,* 
and  promises  to  enter  claims  for  them, 
timber  claims,  probably,  for  he  was  by 
no  means  sanguine  yet  concerning  the 
mines.  That  was  a long  time  ago. 
Tahoe  land  is  sold  by  the  lot  now,  to 
summer  residents.  Those  claims  would 
have  been  riches  to-day,  but  they  were 
all  abandoned  presently — forgotten  in  the 
delirium  of  the  mines. 

* Samuel  E.  Moffett,  in  later  life  a well- 
known  journalist  and  editor. 


Mark  Twain's  two  weeks'  war  experience,  here  omitted,  lias  been 
humorously  narrated  by  himself  in  “ Tlu;  Private  History  of  a Cam- 
paign that  Failed." 

Mr.  Paine  will  he  glad  to  receive  Mark  Twain  letters  (or  copies  of 
them):  also  personal  reminiscences  (not  hearsay).  These  may  be  sent 
care  of  Harper  & brothers. 
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The  Friend  of  the  Family 

BY  MRS.  HENRY  DUDENEY 


THE  village  knew  just  exactly  when 
she  died;  for  it  was  Easter  eve,  and 
some  good  woman  decorating  the 
church,  which  was  close  to  her  house, 
passed  with  a bundle  of  lilies  at  ten 
minutes  to  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
blinds  were  all  brightly  up  then  and  the 
windows  wide  open.  There  was  an  air 
of  brisk  domestic  living — since  all  her 
sons  and  daughters  were  staying  in  the 
place  and  dolefully  awaiting  the  end. 
There  was  a tradesman's  cart  at  the  back 
entrance,  and  the  butcher-boy  whistled 
as  he  drove  off. 

But  at  ten  minutes  past  three,  when 
the  decorator  again  passed,  going  back 
to  fetch  a forgotten  pitcher  of  cold 
water  for  her  lilies,  all  the  blinds  were 
down,  and  the  old  house  made  a cold 
patch  on  the  hot  April  day.  So  the  news 
spread,  and  the  village  was  quickly  made 
aware.  They  were  saying  in  every  house 
and  over  garden  fences,  standing  there 
in  the  sunshine  on  this  idle  Saturday 
afternoon,  that  it  was  a merciful  release 
— for  her,  anyway.  As  for  the  others, 
they  must  presently  sweep  up  the  crumbs 
of  the  doleful  affair  and  then  throw  grief 
aside.  Hers  had  been  an  anguished,  long 
illness,  ugly  and  most  wearisome,  and 
people,  talking  it  over  in  the  pitiful, 
neighborly  way,  wondered  why  some  made 
such  a hard  exit  and  why  some  died  sweet- 
ly in  their  sleep.  They  wondered,  too, 
what  her  husband  would  do,  now  she  was 
gone.  For  he  had  leaned  on  her  com- 
pletely. They  wondered  if  he  would 
make  his  home  with  one  of  his  married 
sons  or  daughters,  and,  if  so,  which  one 
would  consent  to  have  him.  Or  would 
he  just  stay  on  where  he  was? 

He  had  brought  her  as  a bride  to  that 
old  house,  which  stood  in  the  very  shadow 
of  the  far  older  church,  forty-three  years 
ago.  Here  together  they  lived;  bring- 
ing up  their  children  and  presenting  an 
admirable  picture  of  well-bred  married 
life.  For  over  forty  years  her  career 
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had  been,  so  far  as  the  village  and  all 
the  world  knew,  estimable,  harmless,  and 
quite  uneventful.  Now  she  was  dead. 
And  the  village  people  would  certainly 
miss  her  very  bitterly.  For  she  had  been 
generous  to  the  poor  and  tender  to  the 
sick.  It  was  she  who  did  everything,  in- 
side her  house  and  out  of  it.  As  for  her 
husband,  no  one  ever  referred  to  him 
upon  important  matters.  He  was  a per- 
son of  peevish  health. 

It  was  she  who  had  been  vigorous  and 
capable  and  calm : she  had  not  only  made 
both  ends  meet,  but  had  made  a show  of 
positive  elegance  upon  an  absurdly  small 
income.  People  wondered  how  she  did  * 
it,  and  they  wondered  also  how  it  was 
that,  with  all  her  cares  and  occupations, 
she  had  managed  to  remain  gracious  and 
simple.  She  had  escaped  the  reputation 
of  a prig — that  rock  upon  which  so  many 
good  and  clever  women  founder.  She 
appeared,  indeed,  to  have  some  silent, 
big  strength  behind  her.  Yet  the  whole 
story  of  her  life  nobody  knew,  not  even 
her  daughters. 

Forty-three  years  ago  she  had,  so  to 
say,  clicked  shut  her  lips — and  no  key 
had  been  cunning  enough  to  unlock  them. 

There  were  five  daughters,  and  she  had 
married  every  one  of  them  wisely  and 
well  before  they  were  twenty-five.  They 
were  all  perfectly  happy,  so  they  said, 
and  she  believed  them.  If  belief  some- 
times slipped,  she  slid  respect  in  its  place. 

Her  secret  with  each  girl  had  been 
precisely  the  same.  Each  time  a lover 
had  appeared  upon  the  maidenly  horizon 
she  had  asked,  with  a motherly  courage 
that  is  beautiful  and  rare:  “Do  you  love 
his  kisses  because  they  are  his,  or  be- 
cause they  are  just  kisses?  Think  this 
out,  my  darling;  for  bodily  joy  is  the 
touchstone  of  the  spirit.  Of  that  I feel 
convinced."  So  far  as  she  knew,  they 
each  pondered  upon  this,  and  with  profit. 

As  for  her  sons,  when  their  time  came, 
she  did  not  trouble.  Men  must  flounder 
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about  and  choose  for  themselves ; for  men 
were  more  headstrong  and  obtuse  alto- 
gether ! 

Well,  but  to-day,  this  Easter  eve,  she 
lay  dead,  and  the  house  was  darkened. 
She  was  no  longer  staring  numbly 
through  her  bedroom  window,  watching 
the  spring.  For  many  weeks,  ever  since 
the  bleak  winter,  she  had  looked  out  of 
that  window,  from  dawning  until  dusk. 
Only  yesterday  she  had  listened  to  the 
jovial  blackbird  and  the  little,  mournful 
robin.  And  although  she  was  old  and 
dying,  those  two  birds  made  her  want 
to  laugh  and  cry,  for  all  her  springs  of 
feeling  were  quite  fresh  still — and  this 
had  made  the  sharpness  of  her  perfectly 
silent  suffering  through  forty  years;  and 
this  it  was  which  had  supplied  her 
strength. 

She  had  listened  to  the  birds,  she  had 
watched  the  growing  flush  of  those  tall 
elms  that  stood  sentry  at  her  gates.  She 
saw  a green  veil  half  untwisted,  some- 
• thing  gauzy  and  half  suggested.  Those 
leaves,  faintly  uncurling — and  she  would 
not  live  to  see  them  at  their  glorious 
full — made  her  old  heart  beat  in  a funny 
way.  Yet  she  never  said  a word  of  it; 
for  never  had  she  been  a woman  to  say 
things*  Therefore  the  astonishing  piece 
of  advice  which  she  had  given,  time 
after  time,  to  five  daughters  had  been  all 
the  more  amazing.  It  showed  an  in- 
sight they  had  not  credited  her  with, 
insight  and  intuition — for  often  she  ap- 
peared merely  stolid.  She  watched  those 
two  elms  at  her  gate.  She  looked  beyond 
the  gate  and  saw  the  far-stretching  com- 
mon, with  its  brown  and  gray  and  purple 
patches,  with  its  dim  hints  of  chastened 
pink.  These  faint  colorings  reminded  her 
of  the  gowns  she  had  chosen  and  worn 
since  she  became  an  old  woman.  They 
were  hanging  upon  hooks  in  that  brown 
wardrobe  by  the  wall  now,  and  nevermore 
would  she  lift  them  off  again.  Then, 
staring  still  at  the  common,  she  loved 
the  merry  gambolings  of  tiny  kids  teth- 
ered near  the  grave  old  mother  goats. 

Far  away  on  the  edge  of  her  world, 
looking  through  the  window,  was  a hill, 
and  upon  it  a clump  of  Scotch  firs  grow- 
ing. You  could  tell  the  weather  by  those 
firs;  for  sometimes  they  were  dense  and 
menacing,  and  seemed  to  stride  quite 
close  to  you,  and  sometimes  they  were 


wrapped  in  lovely  films  of  sunshine  and 
warm  airs.  On  that  hill,  when  they  were 
little,  she  had  picnicked  with  her  boys 
and  girls.  They  had  all  of  them  been 
so  merry,  driving  off  in  the  overflowing 
pony-cart.  She  had  been  merry  too,  in 
her  mother  way — yet  always  there  was  a 
lost  name  lying  at  the  very  bottom  of 
her  heart.  She  had  five  daughters  and 
three  sons,  and  they  had  all  been  round 
her  bed  when  the  time  came  and  she 
died.  It  was  a rich  ending  to  a rich  life, 
so  they  felt,  these  stricken  men  and 
women.  Weeping,  they  thought  of  that 
wife  and  mother  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs.  Her  life  had  been  of  that 
order — wise  and  measured,  calm  and 
prolific. 

The  day  before  the  funeral  the  eight 
children,  some  of  them  with  their  hus- 
bands or  wives,  were  sitting  with  their 
father  in  his  study  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  a large,  quiet  room,  and  luxurious. 
It  had  always  been  a family  tradition 
that  he  must  have  quiet  and  comfort  in 
the  study,  although  just  why  nobody 
knew;  for  he  only  read  novels  and  the 
newspaper.  In  the  front  of  the  house, 
which  faced  south,  was  a square  hall,  and 
opening  from  it  on  either  side  the  dining- 
room and  drawing-room.  There  was  no 
drawing-room  for  living  use  just  now; 
the  mother  had  been  put  in  her  coffin 
and  carried  down  there.  The  raftered 
old  room  was  nothing  but  candles  and 
a bank  of  white  flowers.  She  lay,  so  it 
seemed,  gracious  and  stately,  quite  vir- 
ginal, in  a field  of  lilies. 

They  were  all  of  them  sitting  in  that 
stunned,  uncomfortable  way  of  the  be- 
reaved ; longing  for  to-morrow,  yet  dread- 
ing it  to  be  over*  since  that  would  sever 
the  last  link.  They  did  not  speak  much 
nor  judge  it  discreet  to  show  much  sign 
of  life  at  all.  For  one  thing,  they  were 
afraid  of  the  old  widower.  They  would 
not  for  worlds  hurt  his  feelings — and 
they  felt  such  perfect  strangers  with  him. 
They  were  sorry  for  him  and  tender  for 
him,  yet  they  could  not  possibly  mix 
their  sorrow  with  his.  He  had  always 
been  cold,  and  most  unaccountably  aloof. 
To  him  they  owed  only  duty  and  the 
respectful  expression  of  filial  affection. 
Over  their  mother,  to  whom  they  owed 
everything,  there  had  broken  continually 
the  caressing  sea  of  their  united  love. 
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One  of  the  sons,  the  oldest  one,  who  had 
not  married,  had  written  to  her  every  day, 
wherever  he  was.  They  had  laughed,  the 
mother  and  son,  calling  it  her  love-letter. 

They  were  all  sitting  in  this  manner 
of  tombs  when  there  came  an  imperious 
ring  at  the  front  door — ring  and  a double 
knocking.  Altogether,  it  was  a summons 
that  sounded  convulsive.  They  said  to 
one  another  in  shocked  whispers  and  with 
dreary  raisings  of  the  eyebrow: 

“ Who  on  earth  can  that  be  ?” 

One  of  the  daughters  stole  to  the  win- 
dow and  lifted  the  blind  very  cautiously. 

“ It  is  a man,”  she  told  them,  “ an  old 
man,  and — yes,  he  is  certainly  a gentle- 
man.” 

“ Come  and  sit  down,  Evelyn,”  her 
father  said,  sternly.  Thirty  years  ago 
he  had  said,  in  exactly  the  same  voice 
and  showing  the  same  mien,  “ Go  to  bed, 
Evelyn.”  She  sat  down  at  once,  for  he 
must  not  be  distressed,  to-day  of  all  days 
— the  poor,  dear  old  martinet. 

Then  the  parlor-maid  came  in  and  took 
a card  up  to  him.  He  stared  at  it  in  a 
dazed  fashion,  and  not  one  of  his  children 
essayed  to  speak. 

“ It  is  a family  friend.”  He  remained 
standing  up  and  twiddling  the  card ; 
then,  correcting  himself,  he  added : 
“ Did  I say  friend  ? I mean  a man  upon 
business.”  He  spoke  very  carefully,  and 
they  distrusted  his  mental  state.  Evi- 
dently he  was  confused  and  broken  by 
his  big  bereavement,  and  that  was  only 
natural. 

His  three  sons  all  stood  up;  they  said, 
together,  “ Let  me  go.”  But  he,  by  his 
manner,  sent  them,  so  one  might  say, 
reeling  back  against  the  wall:  he  pinioned 
them  there  by  the  steady  glare  of  his 
old,  cold  eyes.  They  had  all  learned  very 
early,  and  early  their  mother  had  taught 
them,  that  he  must  not  be  opposed  in  any 
way;  that  is,  if  you  wanted  peace  and 
quietness  in  the  house.  Yet  they  did 
not  believe  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about;  nor  that  he  knew,  any 
more  than  they  did,  the  manner  of  man 
who  waited  for  him  or  the  nature  of 
his  business. 

Yet  they  let  him  go  out  of  the  room 
alone,  and,  as  he  went,  the  three  tall 
sons  sat  down  again  looking  foolish,  and 
one  said  to  another : “ It  can’t  be  the 
undertaker.  JSe  wouldn’t  come  back.” 
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The  daughter  who  had  seen  said,  scorn- 
fully: “Undertaker!  He  wasn’t  at  all 
that  sort.” 

They  listened  to  their  father  as  he 
went  along  the  short  passage  leading, 
round  a comer,  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

He  walked  ponderously,  with  a funny 
pad-pad.  It  was  a step  that  indexed  his 
character;  for  it  expressed  slowness  and 
a certain  massivity.  Here  was  a man 
who  would  doggedly  stand  upon  his 
rights.  The  sound  of  those  imperious  old 
feet,  so  well  planted  and  so  deliberate, 
died  away.  They  heard  them  no  more, 
nor  did  they  hear  any  more  that  little, 
dry  cough  of  his.  He  was  gone  round 
the  comer,  and  the  air  of  the  room 
seemed  to  lift. 

The  visitor  in  the  dining-room — family 
friend  or  man  upon  business? — stood  up 
straight,  with  a hand  doubled  in  a silly, 
clumsy  way — in  a theatrical  way — upon 
the  table.  It  was  a stout  old  table  and 
big,  for  this  was  the  board  of  a generous 
family. 

When  the  door  opened,  he  turned  round, 
and  as  the  husband  quietly  shut  the  door, 
they  stared  at  each  other  transfixed,  and 
then,  in  a halting  way,  as  if  the  words 
were  out  of  working  order  through  long 
disuse,  they  said  each  other’s  names. 

“ Sit  down,”  said  the  husband,  pointing 
to  a chair. 

They  sat  down,  and  they  kept  staring 
at  each  other — for  in  forty  years  men 
do  change.  And  staring,  each  man’s 
eyes  expressed  self-congratulation,  and 
each  one  was  plainly  saying  within  him- 
self, “ I don’t  look  as  old  as  he  does.” 

They  broke  the  oppressive  silence  at 
first  not  by  speech,  but  by  the  widower’s 
snapping  cough.  The  other  man  remem- 
bered it,  and  it  seemed,  that  cough,  to  be 
younger,  to  be  more  intimate  and  friend- 
ly than  the  heavy  old  man,  with  the 
bleached,  unhappy  face,  -sitting  in  the 
chair  opposite.  “ You’ve  still  got  that 
cough  ?”  he  said — and  then  he  nearly 
laughed,  for  it  seemed  such  an  inept  thing 
to  be  saying. 

“Yes.  Forty-five  years  ago  the  doc- 
tors swore  it  would  kill  me.  But  it 
didn’t,  you  see.” 

Again  they  looked  at  each  other,  very 
steadily,  and  at  any  moment  either  mouth 

might  have  stretched  to  a broad  grin, 
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for  this  interview  was  horrible.  Yet  it 
was  a meeting  which  one  of  them  had 
rehearsed  a hundred  times,  and  at  each 
time  he  had  varied  the  mode. 

“ I saw  it  in  the  papers  and  I came 
down  at  once,”  he  said.  Receiving  no 
answer  to  this,  he  added : “ I have  always 
hoped  that  in  such  a case  you  would 
have  sent  for  me — first.  But  I suppose 
you  didn’t  know  where  to  find  me.” 

“ Of  course  I didn’t  know.  And  why 
on  earth  should  I send  for  you  ?” 

“I,  saw  it  in  the  paper,”  repeated  the 
other  man,  in  a voice  of  surly  misery, 
“ so  I came.” 

The  husband  nodded.  “ Just  like  you 
to  watch  the  papers.  I knew  you  would. 
I suppose  you’ve  done  it  all  these  years?” 

“ Yes,  always  ” — the  voice  was  so 
touchingly  simple ; “ I’ve  seen  when  her 
children  were  born  and  when  they  got 
married.  I was  glad  when  she  became 
• a grandmother,  yet  it  seemed  so  comic 
and  so  unreal.  On  those  days  ” — his 
voice  now  was  reckless  and  quite  young 
— “ when  there  was  any  notice  concern- 
ing her,  it  was  the  only  bit  that  the 
paper  printed — for  me;  every  other  spot 
of  it  a perfect  blank  upon  my  soul.” 
He  crumpled  up  the  table-cloth,  then  let 
its  folds  loose. 

The  husband  listened  and  watched. 
His  expression  scornfully  said,  “ What 
can  you  do  with  a fool  like  that?” 

“ The  funeral  is  to-morrow,”  he  said, 
bluntly.  “ You  can’t  come.  I won’t  have 
that.  My  dear  fellow,  to  please  me — 
don’t.  The  children,  grown  up  and  mar- 
ried— what  do  you  think  they’d  suppose? 
And  then,  if  only  for  her  sake — ” He 
broke  off,  looking  across  the  table  help- 
lessly. 

“ The  funeral !”  Now  here  was  a 
laugh,  and  the  first  that  these  old  walls 
had  heard  for  weeks.  “ You  don’t  think 
that  I’d  be  there — a doting  old  fool  in 
frock-coat — to  throw  a flower  in  upon 
her?  Be  easy,  old  man,  about  that.” 

He  spoke  affectionately,  he  seemed  to 
reach  out  for  friendliness.  Yet  when  he 
said  “ old  man  ” it  sounded  a gibe,  for  the 
widower  looked  so  uncommonly  old.  He 
looked  old  and  dazed.  Getting  up  stiffly, 
he  said,  with  reluctance,  “ You’d  like  to 
see  her?” 

“ I must  see  her.  I came  here  for 
that,  and  you  can’t,  you  won’t  refuse  me.” 
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So  they  both  stood  up. 

“ Why  didn’t  you  get  married  your- 
self ?”  asked  her  husband,  testily.  “ What 
is  the  good  of  nursing  this  sort  of  thing? 
You  might  have  got  married  and  been 
happy.  She  was.” 

“No,  she  wasn’t;”  there  was  glorious 
certitude  to  the  brusk,  most  brutal 
contradiction.  “ Neither  was  I.  We 
were  not  made  of  supple  stuff.  But  I 
married;  just  to  steady  myself  and  to  see 
if  a man  could  forget.  Yet  no  man 
ever  does.  Call  those  who  forget  some 
slighter  name ; for  they  are  not  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  who  is  Love.  It 
was  all  a strain  and  a shadow,  my  mar- 
ried life.” 

“ And  your  wife  ?” 

“ Dead,  long  ago.  A good  wife — and 
I think  she  was  happy.  She  said  so.” 

“ Any  children  ?” 

“ None.  Will  you  take  me  in  to 
her  ?” 

“I’ll  take  you  in,  but  I can’t  leave 
you  alone,”  said  the  other,  with  a very 
well-known  air  of  prudence  and  grudging 
and  caution. 

“ Alone  ? Why  ? I don’t  ask  it. 
Come  along.” 

So  they  opened  the  door  and  went,  the 
two  of  them — one  eager  and  tfce  other 
slow — across  the  square,  sunlit  hall.  It 
was  a lovely  day,  and  the  ticking  of  that 
clock  in  the  corner  told  of  steady  life 
and  constant  happiness ; not  of  death 
and  of  the  scented,  cold  air  where  she 
was  lying — all  oblivious  to  those  two  men 
outside  and  to  the  differing  quality  of 
their  feet.  Once  she  had  thrilled,  as  she 
listened  and  identified.  Death  has  neither 
pulse  nor  any  passion. 

Sun  streamed  into  the  house;  yet  it 
was  a subtly  shadowed  place,  and  it  spoke 
of  penurious  feeling.  People  had  often 
wondered  why;  yet  that  old  woman  lying 
dead  in  there  had  known  why.  And  the 
living  man  standing  to-day  a stranger 
outside  her  door — he  knew.  Also  her 
children  had  known,  and  one  by  one, 
when  their  turn  came,  they  had  been  glad 
to  get  married  and  go.  It  had  been  the 
somber  influence  of  the  husband  which 
had  shadowed  the  old  house  and  made 
home  a dead  place,  most  unhappy. 

The  two  old  men  were  standing  out- 
side her  door,  and  one  of  them  was  a 
stranger.  Here  she  had  lived  as  a wife 
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for  over  forty  years,  and  here  she  had 
borne  to  another  man  eight  children. 
He  thought  of  this  while  he  waited  pa- 
tiently for  her  husband  to  turn  the  handle 
of  the  door.  The  mystery  of  life  and  the 
appalling  penance  of  it — yes,  to  do  pen- 
ance, when,  so  far  as  you  knew,  you  had 
not  sinned — froze  his  heart.  Almost,  he 
wished  that  he  had  not  come;  for  the 
moment  was  too  hard  to  bear. 

“ Be  careful.  There  is  a step  down,” 
whispered  the  widower.  The  door  swung 
back;  they  stepped  down;  the  door  closed 
softly,  and  once  more,  after  forty  years, 
and  more  than  forty  years,  the  three  of 
them  were  together  in  one  room — yet  she 
lay  quite  uncaring. 

He  had  noticed  the  house  in  every  de- 
tail since  the  moment  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  it.  And  he  marked  it  for 
what  it  was — an  old  farm,  that  had  been 
added  to  and  altered  and  in  many  ways 
spoiled.  Yet  nothing  could  take  from 
the  restful  proportions  of  its  low,  large 
rooms,  nor  take  from  it  the  rich,  tradi- 
tional air  of  a pretty  dwelling.  It  was 
burdened  most  sweetly  with  living  and 
dying;  with  birth  and  youth  and  old  age. 
It  was  a structure  crammed  to  the  very 
roof  with  a sense  of  the  miraculous,  and 
it  was  fragrant  with  secrets  of  the  un- 
suspected sort;  moreover,  it  was  sad  to 
death  with  the  fertile  human  burden  of 
its  hundreds  of  years. 

In  this  drawing-room  where  she  so 
long  had  ruled  there  was  that  stunned 
sense  of  death.  You  felt  it  long  before 
you  saw  her  coffin,  standing  gaunt  in 
the  comer.  The  visitor  for  the  present 
was  searching  eagerly  about  the  room, 
and  seeing  anything  but  the  coffin.  He 
marked  the  many  things  that  he  remem- 
bered her  by.  He  saw  an  array  of  costly 
china  and  saw  a big  pier-glass  in  a 
frame  that  wras  of  gilded  wood,  with 
many  twirls  and  twists  and  scrolls.  This 
china  and  that  glass  had  belonged  to  her 
mother  long  ago,  and  he  recalled  the 
house  where  she  had  lived  as  a girl.  It 
was  a stately  old  house  on  Clapham 
Common,  standing  in  the  middle  of  well- 
kept  gardens  and  prosperous  grounds. 

When  his  wife  died  ten  years  ago — 
and  why  did  he  go  just  then? — he  had 
made  a pilgrimage  to  Clapham  Common, 
looking  for  the  house.  He  found  only 
the  site,  and  upon  it  stood  five  rows  of 


small,  most  deplorable  villas.  He  had 
glared  at  them,  with  their  bulging  par- 
lor windows  in  the  front,  and  their 
wretched  rows  of  flapping  washing  at  the 
back.  He  had  tried  hard,  and  quite 
hopelessly,  to  fix  the  spot  where  once  a 
big  cedar-tree  had  stood.  There  had 
been  a bench  beneath  it,  and  he  wondered 
savagely  whose  particular  fire  that  bench 
had  fed  when  the  time  for  burning  came. 
Then  he  had  turned  away,  leaving  the 
squalor  of  those  new  streets. 

He  felt  now,  staring  in  a dazed,  wild 
way  around  this  country  room,  with  a 
raftered  ceiling  and  the  charming  bow- 
window,  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
would  abhor  the  languid  smell  of  lilies. 
They  had  banked  them  up  by  her  dear 
feet.  Every  one  had  sent  flowers;  the 
room  was  full  of  them  and  faint  with 
them.  There  was  a little,  low  door  over 
there  in  the  comer  opposite  the  door  that 
you  came  in  by.  It  was  half  hidden  and 
heavily  draped.  Once  this  room  had  been 
the  farm-house  kitchen,  and  that  door, 
blocked  up  for  more  than  half  a century, 
had  led  into  the  dairy.  He  did  not 
know  this,  of  course,  nor  would  he  have 
cared.  All  he  knew  was  that  the  house 
appeared  secret  and  twisting.  There 
were  unexpected  doors,  corners,  and  dark 
steps  everywhere.  The  place  wore  a sly 
air  of  state  secrets. 

They  had  set  her  coffin  on  its  trestles 
beside  that  draped  door.  Over  there  in 
the  corner  she  was  lying.  He  said,  mov- 
ing stealthily  forward,  whispering,  yet 
sounding  savage: 

“ Take  off  the  lid.” 

The  husband  at  this  moved  forward 
also,  and  with  strange  docility.  Yet  be- 
fore he  touched  the  coffin  he  turned  upon 
his  companion  with  a regular  show  of 
teeth.  It  was  a dog’s  snarl;  nothing  less. 
It  showed  that  some  men — the  men  of 
this  sort — have  not  traveled  very  far 
along  the  road  to  heaven — that  place 
where  Love  is  free  to  all,  and  very  pure. 

“ When  I married  her,”  he  said,  and 
his  hand  was  now  upon  the  lid,  “ nobody 
thought  I would  live  to  make  old  bones. 
They  shook  their  heads  at  me,  the  con- 
founded doctors,  and  they  said  so.  Yet 
here  ” — he  coughed ; yet  it  might  have 
been  a laugh — “ I am.  When  she  was 
my  wife  and  when  the  children  came,  I 
lived;  perhaps  to  spite  you  both.  If  it 
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was  that,  then  God  forgive  me;  that  is 
all  I can  say."  His  manner  certainly 
seemed  to  laugh,  all  through  its  remorse- 
ful half-apology. 

“ Now  you  may  look,"  he  said,  speak- 
ing more  softly  and  uncovering  her  face. 
Speaking,  he  stood  aside — yet  slowly.  By 
constitution  he  was  retentive  and  slow. 

The  other  man  looked.  They  had  lain 
her,  rather  quaintly,  half  upon  her  side. 
It  was  a careless  attitude,  and  seemed  to 
softly  banter. 

He  looked — seeing  quite  an  old  woman. 
She  had  never  sought  to  conceal  her  age 
or  to  patch  up  ravages;  quite  otherwise, 
she  had  often  seemed  to  go  out  and  meet 
Age  half-way.  She  had  been  ever  eager 
to  show  herself  to  the  world  as  the 
woman  that,  to  the  world,  she  was — the 
excellent,  methodical,  good  housekeeper, 
the  practical  woman,  the  benevolent,  well- 
balanced  old  Christian.  All  of  that  and 
nothing,  nothing  more;  no  romance,  no 
mystery,  no  sadness.  She  had  trodden 
a bare  road  of  naked  sunlight.  Her  hair 
was  gray — and  there  was  not  so  much 
of  it,  either.  Her  eyes — how  old  those 
lids  looked! 

Yet  the  yearning  spirit  of  the  man 
who  now  viewed  her  was  delicately  pick- 
ing away  at  that  fretwork  of  Time  upon 
her  face,  until  at  last  he  seemed  to  see 
it  looking  young  again,  and  beautiful 
and  tortured  and  brave,  and  sharp  with 
mental  agony.  So  she  had  looked  on 
that  last  night  beneath  the  cedar  a week 
before  her  wedding  day. 

It  was  so  incomparably  comforting  to  see 
her  again,  and  to  notice  about  her  loved 
body  those  little  things  which  in  forty 
years  had  come  to  be  half  forgotten.  He 
had  tried  so  desperately  to  keep  Memory 
unsullied  and  quite  fresh;  yet  some  of 
the  colors  had  faded. 

He  looked  at  her  demurely  folded 
hands.  They  had  taken  the  rings  off, 
and  he  was  thankful  for  that.  He  saw 
again,  and  he  hoarded  forever,  that  funny 
dear  thumb-nail — the  half-moon  of  it  was 
uneven.  How  could  he  have  forgotten? 
And,  seeing  it  so  clearly,  the  more  he 
stared  at  it  the  more  he  ached  and 
burned  and  yearned  to  clutch  that  hand 
and  kiss  it,  and  so  stir  her  into  life,  his 
darling.  He  would  make  her  live;  his 
love  should  raise  her  up.  Then  they 
would  float  away  and  be  impalpable. 


They  would  be  together;  no,  they  would 
be  just  one.  They  would  be  so  happy 
out  there,  and  so  young,  eternally,  in  the 
hazy  April  day ; seen  only  by  angels, 
serenaded  by  birds. 

“ You  both  came  to  me  and  begged  me, 
a week  before  the  wedding,  and  I 
wouldn't,"  said  the  husband,  thought- 
fuUy. 

The  other  man  said,  stupidly,  “ No, 
you  wouldn't."  He  couldn't  take  his 
eyes  off  that  adorable  thumb-nail;  and  it 
seemed  sacrilege  to  speak. 

“ The  ethics  of  our  time,  the  time  when 
we  were  all  young,  were  so  well-bred  and 
balanced  and  beautiful,"  the  husband 
said,  succulently.  “ She  kept  faith  with 
me  nobly  all  through.  Nowadays  a girl 
would  have — " 

“ Leave  off,  can't  you,  Richard?  I 
don't  want  to  philosophize.  Let  me  look 
at  her." 

“ She  looks  so  young,"  the  husband 
said — it  seemed  that  he,  at  least,  must 
talk;  “ twenty  years  younger  than  when 
she  died." 

“ Young,  young ! What  do  you  mean  ?" 

“ My  dear  fellow,"  returned  the  other, 
suddenly  speaking  with  far  more  patience 
and  sweetness  than  he  usually  showed, 
“just  look  at  us!"  He  pointed  sardon- 
ically to  the  big  glass  with  the  gilt  frame, 
taking  his  companion  in  a friendly  way 
by  the  shoulder  and  half  twisting  him. 
So  they  looked  in  the  glass  and  saw 
themselves  just  as  they  were — two  old 
men  beside  a dead  old  woman. 

The  husband  smiled,  in  a sad  and 
finished  way.  Life  for  him  had  been  jog- 
trot and  comfortable,  and  never  once 
had  he  been  jealous.  Why  be  jealous 
when  a woman  is  your  wife  and  the 
estimable,  placid  mother  of  your  eight 
children?  Was  she  not  his?  He  had 
been  fretful  always;  but  that  was  of  the 
body.  His  soul  sat  sleek. 

“ She  had  a dreadful  illness,  painful 
and — and  costly,"  he  said.  He  gave  his 
little  cough;  reflecting  that  the  doctor's 
bill  would  be  long. 

“ I wish  you  would  let  me  look  at  her — 
and  keep  quiet." 

“ My  dear  fellow,  you  must  go.  I dare 
not  let  you  stay  long.  There  are  my 
children  to  think  of  — married  them- 
selves.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I know."  He  nodded,  yet 
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he  did  not  move  or  lift  his  eyes.  Well, 
well,  there  she  lay  dead — the  first  of  the 
three  to  go.  He  envied  her. 

“ I wish,  my  dear,”  so  his  heart  was 
saying  to  hers,  “ that  I could  follow,  and 
at  once.  Yet  this  parting  at  least  ” — and 
once  more  he  looked  into  the  big  glass 
at  the  man  grown  old — “ will  be  the 
shorter  of  the  two  by  far.” 

He  envied  her.  How  could  one  help 
that  or  want  to  help?  He  felt  strongly, 
as  all  wise  natures  must  feel,  a sense  of 
earthly  exile.  In  simple  truth,  one  is 
very  glad  to  go  home. 

“ Fve  heard  it  said,”  her  husband  told 
him,  “ that  people  do  change  marvelously* 
after  death.  She  has.  She  looks  so — 
so  mischievous;  so  happy,  bless  her 
heart.” 

He  spoke  with  calm,  traditional  affec- 
tion, and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  com- 
placent and  broken,  gave  the  listener  a 
most  bitter  sense  of  being  shut  out.  He 
spoke  steadily,  for  he  had  been  very  fond 
of  her,  and  he  had  found  her  useful; 
yet  he  was  always  fonder  of  himself — 
and  this  kind  of  love  is  nothing  at  all! 
She  had  made  him  comfortable,  she  had 
taken  all  the  distasteful  things  of  life  off 
his  hands — finding  it  less  trouble  in  the 
end  to  do  them  herself.  Yet,  queerly, 
she  had  always  made  him  cross. 

They  both  stood  looking  at  her  face, 
and  one  of  them  felt  that  the  time  for 
looking  was  nearing  its  last.  In  a few 
minutes  he  would  be  sent  courteously, 
yet  firmly,  away  from  the  house.  Al- 
though her  husband  had  not  yet  moved, 
yet,  subtly,  his  hand — say  the  shadow  of 
it! — inclined  toward  the  coffin-lid.  And 
in  his  hand  all  the  time  he  had  lightly 
held  by  its  comer  the  fine  and  pretty 
handkerchief  which  had  covered  her  face. 
In  a second  or  so  he  who  had  the  right 
would  shutter  away  that  dearly  loved  face. 
You  yourself  would  see  it  no  more  until, 
with  a start,  you  turned  some  little 
corner  and  found  yourself  in  Paradise. 
Then  you  would  take  her  completely  to 
you,  and  there  would  be  murmured  words 
and  little  lovely  laughings. 

There  was  mirth  upon  her  face  now; 
a funny,  quiet  mirth — something  secret 
and  dignified.  It  .was  a very  fine  and 
happy  face.  She  had  evidently  learned 
lots  of  things  since  the  day  before 
yesterday  when  she  died. 


Even  the  husband  felt  this  in  his 
fumbling  way,  and,  before  he  found  suit- 
able words,  the  other  man  said  it. 

“ She  looks  as  if  she’d  pricked  the 
bubble  of  the  great  big  secret,  and  was 
playing  with  what  she  found  inside.” 

Then,  quickly,  he  stole  in  his  hand 
and  touched  her  cold  one.  Withdraw- 
ing it,  he  turned  sharply  aside,  say- 
ing, “ I will  let  myself  out.  I would 
rather.  Good-by.”  He  was  up  the  step 
and  out  of  the  door  in  a blink  of  the 
eye — before  a man  naturally  slow  could 
move  or  say  a single  word. 

He  went  away,  out  of  the  gloom  and 
the  fragrance,  away  from  that  smile  upon 
her  sweet,  dead  face,  and  into  the  square 
hall  where  the  sun  was  full  and  where 
the  clock  ticked  cheerfully.  A door  he 
had  not  noticed  before  was  now  open. 
It  faced  the  house  door,  and  evidently  led 
to  the  rooms  at  the  back.  He  heard  the 
muffled  sound  of  voices,  and  he  felt  cer- 
tain, top,  that  people  round  the  comer 
were  listening  with  all  their  ears.  Al- 
together, this  old  house  of  hers,  so  full 
of  windings  and  turnings  by  the  way, 
was  most  unfriendly  to  him.  The  men 
and  women  talking  and  listening  round 
there  at  the  back — and  probably  about 
him  and  for  him — were  unfriendly,  too. 
The  forty-odd  years  had  been  his  enemies. 

Her  married  life  had  been  aloof,  apart, 
estranged.  Yet  she  had  loved  him,  and 
never  for  a moment  did  he  doubt  it.  He 
looked  at  that  closed  drawing-room  door 
on  his  right,  where  inside  she  was  lying 
so  rigid,  so  uncaring,  and  looking  so 
vaguely  amused,  and  he  knew  that  her 
heart  had  always  been  his.  Softly  and 
absurdly  he  said  to  the  panel  of  the  door 
before  he  turned  away  forever: 

“ Have  I for  a moment  doubted  that, 
my  sweetheart?” 

He  remembered  the  pull  of  her  arms 
and  the  tremble  of  her  lips  and  the 
torture  of  her  face  at  that  last  meeting. 
And  he  knew  that  she  had  acted  nobly. 
She  had  lived  loftily  up  to  the  ethics  of 
her  time.  We  must  all  essay  at  that. 

She  had  loved  him.  She  had  suf- 
fered. Yet  lying  in  there,  with  her  new 
little  joke  upon  her  lips,  she  did  not 
seem,  to-day,  to  care.  Yet  why  should 
she  feel  sad  when  the  puzzle  was  over 
and  the  way  made  plain?  As  he  went 
out  of  the  house  and  into  the  air,  as  he 
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looked  at  the  dusty  high-road  which  he 
must  presently  pass  along,  he  told  him- 
self that  she  was  just  simply  waiting  for 
him  somewhere — and  not  so  very  far  off, 
either.  She  was  waiting  in  the  place 
that  should  be  their  home,  getting  it 
ready,  standing  at  the  gate — doing  for 
him  all  the  sweet  things  which,  as  an 
earthly  wife,  she  never  could  do. 

He  went  out  of  the  gate.  He  felt 
acutely  in  the  small  of  his  back  that 
somewhere  there  was  a secretly  lifted 
corner  to  a drawn  white  blind,  and  that 


he  was  being  not  only  watched  but 
criticized  and  commented  upon  by  her 
children.  Those  men  and  women,  her 
children,  were  unfriendly.  He  wondered 
if  her  five  girls  were  in  the  least  like 
her.  And  he  thought — given  a chance— 
that  he  could  hftve  made  them  love  him. 
For  how  could  they  be  strange  with  him 
when  they  were  her  children?  Yet  the 
very  house  hated  him.  To-morrow  they 
would  carry  her  out  of  it.  He  was  glad; 
for  then  he  would  feel  at  last  that  she 
was  wholly  his. 


“Come  Away,  for  Love  is  Dead” 

BY  MADISON  CAWEIN 

COME  away,  for  Love  is  dead, 

And  the  hope  we  knew  is  banished; 

Gone  the  halo  from  his  head, 

From  his  face  the  glory  vanished: 

Come  away,  for  Love  is  dead. 

Fold  the  white  hands  on  his  breast; 

Part  the  bright  hair,  smooth  it  slowly : 

Come  away,  and  let  him  rest 
In  the  place  he  long  made  holy: 

Fold  the  white  hands  on  his  breast. 

Lay  no  rose  upon  his  heart — 

All  our  roses,  too,  are  perished: 

Say  no  word,  but  now  depart — 

Nothing’s  left  us  here  we  cherished: 

Lay  no  rose  upon  his  heart. 

Kiss  no  more  the  locks  of  gold 
And  the  lips  so  silent  sleeping; 

Let  no  tear  fall  as  of  old — 

What  availeth  kiss  or  weeping! 

Kiss  no  more  the  locks  of  gold. 

Come  away,  and  hope  no  more; 

Love  is  dead  and  life  grown  lonely: 

Joy's  departed  at  the  door; 

Memory  remaineth  only: 

Come  away,  and  hope  no  more. 

Now  befalls  the  end  of  day; 

End  of  all;  yea,  we  must  sever: 

By  this  Cross  beside  the  way 

Kneel  and  pray,  then  part  forever: 

Now  befalls  the  end  of  day. 
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BY  CYRUS 

IF  we  had  before  us  a map  of  the  world 
showing  what  is  known  of  its  sur- 
face forms  and  other  geographical 
features,  on  a uniform  scale  so  large  that 
all  essential  detail  should  stand  out  for 
us  to  read,  we  might  justly  regard  it  as 
a monumental  achievement,  a blessing 
conferred  upon  us  by  modem  civilization. 
It  would  give  a true  and  clear  picture 
of  our  earth  as  far  as  we  have  studied 
its  aspects.  With  the  hundreds  of  sheets 
drawn  on  the  same  map  projection  and 
Beale,  using  the  same  system  of  colors 
and  other  symbols  to  express  facts,  it 
would  be  easy  to  compare  every  land 
surface  with  every  other  and  to  note 
all  their  similarities  and  contrasts.  The 
map  would  be  a short  cut  to  accurate 
geographical  information,  made  ready 
for  the  use  of  all  peoples. 

We  shall  have  such  a map  before  a 
great  many  years.  The  leading  nations 
are  co-operating  to  produce  it.  The  work 
is  advancing  every  day  even  in  lands 
that  are  remote.  In  July  this  year  plans 
were  published  in  Germany  showing  that 
thirteen  contiguous  sheets  of  the  map, 
on  the  scale  and  projection  selected,  have 
been  made  by  European  governments  of 
parts  of  Russian  and  Chinese  Turkestan, 
Persia,  and  Afghanistan;  twenty -two 
sheets  of  parts  of  China,  Korea,  French 
Indo- China,  and  Japan;  and  eight 
sheets  covering  the  Bahamas  and  the 
Greater  Antilles.  These  are  not  the 
finished  sheets,  but  are  the  basis  upon 
which  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Conference  in  London  in  No- 
vember, 1909,  as  to  coloration,  the  spelling 
of  place  names,  and  other  details,  will  be 
expressed  to  make  them  strictly  conform 
with  all  the  other  sheets  in  the  great 
standard  map  of  the  world.  France  and 
Great  Britain  are  mapping  their  African 
colonies  on  the  required  scale.  Dr.  Henry 
Gannett,  Geographer  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  has  prepared  a num- 
ber of  these  sheets,  embracing  parts 
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of  our  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western 
States;  and  he  was  a prime  mover  in  the 
convening  of  the  London  International 
Conference  that  at  last  placed  the  project 
upon  a practical  basis. 

The  idea  of  a standard  map  of  the 
world  was  first  proposed  by  Prof.  Al- 
brecht Penck  at  the  International  Geo- 
graphical Congress,  Bern,  in  1891.  He 
clearly  showed  the  advantages  that  would 
result  if  the  nations  should  co-operate 
in  producing  a world  map  on  the  com- 
paratively large  scale  of  one-millionth 
(1:1,000,000),  or  15.8  statute  miles  to  an 
inch.  The  project  was  heartily  approved 
by  this  and  later  congresses,  committees 
were  appointed  to  promote  the  movement, 
and  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France 
began  to  make  maps  on  the  required  scale. 
Little  practical  progress,  however,  was 
made  till  after  Dr.  Gannett  reported 
that  our  government  could  not  publish 
the  sheets  he  was  preparing  because  no 
agreement  had  been  reached  as  to  the 
color  scheme  and  other  essential  details* 

No  general  plan  had  been  adopted  for 
the  uniform  production  of  these  map- 
sheets.  He  therefore  presented,  through 
Dr.  Day,  of  Washington,  a recom- 
mendation to  the  International  Geo- 
graphical Congress  at  Geneva,  in  1908, 
to  appoint  a commission  to  work  out  a 
uniform  plan  for  producing  the  map. 

This  plan  was  prepared  by  the  Geneva 
Congress,  and  it  was  decided  to  submit 
it  to  a conference  of  the  map-making 
nations,  which  was  accordingly  convened 
by  the  British  government  in  London,  in 
November,  1909.  The  conference  was 
completely  successful,  its  decisions  were 
final,  and  the  map-makers  of  all  nations 
were  at  last  in  a position  to  co-operate 
in  carrying  out  the  plan. 

This  fortunate  result  involved  mutual 
concessions,  but  the  plan  as  perfected 
was  heartily  and  unanimously  adopted. 
Greenwich  is  to  be  the  initial  meridian. 
The  metric  scale  for  distances  and  for 
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altitudes  above  sea-level  will  be  used,  but 
nations  not  employing  metric  measure- 
ments may  add  in  parentheses  their 
equivalents  in  miles,  feet,  versts,  and  so 
on.  The  symbols  adopted  to  represent 
rivers,  rail  and  other  roads,  towns,  etc., 
practically  include  all  the  conventions 
used  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  on  its  topographic  survey-sheets. 
The  Latin  alphabet  alone  will  be  used, 
and  spellings  are  to  be  those  of  the 
official  maps  of  each  country.  We  shall 
see  Roma,  not  Rome;  Wien,  not  Vienna; 
and  the  rule  will  discourage  the  tendency 
of  German  map-makers  to  spell  the  name 
of  our  greatest  city  “ Neu  York.”  The 
spelling  of  Chinese  place  names  will  be 
that  of  the  Imperial  Post  and  Customs 
Service,  whose  maps  and  Yellow  Books 
give  both  the  Chinese  characters  and 
their  equivalent  in  Latin  type. 

It  was  not  easy  to  harmonize  the 
various  methods  employed  by  different 
nations  to  show  the  forms  of  the  earth's 
surface,  such  as  mountains,  valleys,  hills, 
and  plains.  On  our  government  survey- 
sheets  horizontal  lines,  called  contours, 
are  advantageously  used.  Each  line 
represents  a definite  elevation  above  sea- 
level;  and  according  to  the  distances  be- 
tween the  contours  the  map-reader  may 
get  a clear  idea  as  to  the  angle  of  slope. 
On  the  one-millionth  map  these  contours 
will  be  used,  but  they  must  be  general- 
ized, because  the  scale  will  be  much 
smaller  than  those  of  topographical 
survey-sheets,  and,  while  showing  the 
general  forms,  much  detail  must  be 
omitted;  and  to  make  the  representation 
of  surface  forms  all  the  clearer  to  the 
general  public  the  contours  will  be  re- 
inforced by  colors:  shades  of  blue  show- 
ing the  depth  of  lakes  and  seas,  three 
shades  of  green  and  one  of  buff  showing 
the  lower  lands  up  to  about  one  thousand 
feet,  followed  by  tints  of  brown  from 
light  to  dark  up  to  heights  of  about 
ten  thousand  feet,  and  above  this  alti- 
tude violet  and  white  will  show  the  high- 
est elevations  of  the  world.  Mr.  Bailey 
Willis  has  recently  indicated  the  colora- 
tion on  the  one-millionth  sheets  of  the 
United  States:  tints  of  green  and  buff 
for  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  above  which  will  rise  the 
Appalachians  in  brown  tones;  brown 
tints  for  the  high  plains  rising  from  the 
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Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Rockies;  the 
violet  symbol  for  high  altitude,  touching 
the  top  of  the  Western  ranges  with  bands 
of  color.  The  colors  will  crowd  one  an- 
other to  the  Pacific  slope,  indicating  the 
rapid  rise  from  the  sea  to  mountain 
regions.  It  would  take  2,642  of  these 
sheets  to  cover  the  world  on  the  one- 
millionth  scale,  but,  as  the  oceans  com- 
pose three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface, 
it  is  probable  that  only  those  parts  of 
the  seas  contiguous  to  the  land  or  oc- 
cupied by  oceanic  islands  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  map.  The  whole  atlas  is 
likely  to  embrace  not  over  fifteen  hundred 
sheets.  It  will  be  many  times  larger 
than  any  map  of  the  world  yet  produced. 

Dr.  Gannett  has  sent  us  an  outline 
map  showing  the  progress  made  to  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  with  the  sheets  of  the 
United  States.  The  sheet  covering 
Rhode  Island,  the  eastern  half  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  southern  half  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  small  parts  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Maine  was  being  engraved.  The 
base  maps  were  complete  for  Vermont, 
the  remainder  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  the  whole  of  North 
Carolina,  Florida,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minne- 
sota. The  sheets  for  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Ohio,  Mississippi,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming,  and  the  southern  half  of  Ala- 
bama were  in  various  stages  of  comple- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  work  is  far 
advanced  or  in  progress  in  one-third  of 
our  area  south  of  Canada.  Doctor  Gan- 
nett's  sketch  map  shows  that  the  United 
States  will  supply  fifty-two  sheets  for 
the  atlas,  including  the  neighboring- 
parts  of  Canada  and  Mexico  and  the 
bordering  seas. 

Eight  of  the  great  powers — Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Italy,  Russia,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States — are  now  pledged  to  this  standard 
map  of  the  world  by  the  unanimous  con- 
clusions of  the  London  conference  in 
which  they  participated.  Other  govern- 
ments are  coming  into  the  scheme.  In 
the  past  year  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  Venezuela  have  announced  their  in- 
tention to  supply  the  sheets  of  their 
respective  territories.  Europe  has  this 
advantage  over  other  nations,  that  her 
detailed  surveys  are  nearly  completed. 
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The  data  are  now  available,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  one-millionth  map  of  Eu- 
rope means  only  a financial  arrangement 
between  the  governments  concerned  and 
the  scientific  map  - publishing  houses. 
Some  governments,  however,  will  pro- 
duce their  sheets  in  their  own  map 
establishments.  The  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Great  Britain  is  about  to  issue  a num- 
ber of  the  sheets.  Progress  will  be  slower 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  because  many 
of  the  “ mother-maps,”  as  the  detailed 
survey-sheets  are  called,  are  yet  to  be 
produced.  The  one-millionth  map,  how- 
ever, will  not  wait  for  the  completion  of 
the  mother-maps.  Prussia  has  already 
mapped  eastern  China  on  this  scale;  and 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  Africa, 
Russia  in  Turkestan,  and  France  in 
Africa  and  the  Antilles  have  produced 
many  sheets.  Even  the  best  sheets  must 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  as  new 
truth  is  learned,  new  towns  and  routes 
are  located,  and  nature  and  man  change 
the  facts  of  geography.  The  great  fact 
is  that  this  project  contemplates  the  pro- 
duction of  a map  for  all  peoples  that  will 
scientifically  present  the  truth  about  the 
world's  surface  as  far  as  it  has  been  made 
known,  clearly  differentiating  between 
what  is  known  and  what  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  revealed.  If  the  work  in  our 
country  continues  to  be  forwarded  with 
the  present  energy,  it  is  likely  that  the 
one-millionth  sheets  of  the  United  States 
will  be  completed  and  published  within 
the  next  decade. 

A scale  of  1 :1, 000, 000  means  simply  that 
a line  of  any  length  on  the  map  is  equiva- 
lent to  1,000,000  times  that  length  on 
the  ground.  In  other  words,  one  inch 
on  the  map  represents  nearly  sixteen 
miles  in  nature.  This  scale  is  large 
enough  for  most  purposes.  On  the  fifty- 
two  sheets  of  the  United  States,  for 
example,  which  will  doubtless  be  sold  at 
bare  cost,  our  people  will  have  a map 
of  the  country  several  times  larger  than 
any  they  have  ever  seen.  It  will  give  a 
generalization  of  the  forms  of  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  high  and  low  plains, 
the  drainage  systems,  towns,  hamlets, 
railroads,  the  more  important  common 
roads,  etc. ; also  a good  idea  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  all  land  surfaces  and  the  depths 
of  the  lakes  and  adjacent  oceans.  Any 
one  who  has  a fair  conception  of  the  size 
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of  our  States  may  impose,  for  example, 
the  sheet  giving  Texas  upon  the  sheets 
showing  France  or  the  Belgian  Congo, 
and  he  will  at  once  have  an  approximate 
notion  of  the  size  of  these  far-away 
regions. 

The  value  of  the  map  to  our  people 
is  likely  to  be  more  important  than  to 
those  of  a number  of  the  leading  nations, 
because  we  have  not  yet  reached  in  our 
school  geographies  and  in  the  output  of 
our  map-publishing  houses  the  standards 
of  map-making  now  maintained  in  most 
European  and  some  other  countries. 

But  when  the  one-millionth  map  comes 
into  our  homes  we  shall  find  it  a superior 
product  which  will  accustom  us  to  good 
maps,  whose  every  line,  dot,  color,  or 
other  symbolism  is  meant  to  convey 
definite  information.  We  shall  learn  to 
discriminate  between  such  maps  and 
those  that  are  unworthy  because  they 
give  so  much  misleading  information. 

Not  till  we  as  a nation  attain  this  ability 
to  judge  between  a good  and  a poor  map 
shall  we  be  able  to  demand  and  to  obtain 
the  facilities  for  profitable  map  study 
that  are  enjoyed  in  the  humblest  homes 
of  many  countries. 

Map-making  is  very  old,  and  has  been 
practised  by  the  most  primitive  peoples 
for  many  ages.  Rude  scratches  on  many 
rocks  in  South  America  are  now  inter- 
preted as  maps.  East  Greenland  natives 
carve  maps  out  of  wood;  American  In- 
dians make  map-sketches  on  birch  and 
other  barks ; the  Marshall  Islanders  chart- 
ed the  sailing  routes  along  their  coasts 
long  before  they  knew  of  the  white  man; 
the  desert  nomad  sketches  maps  in  the 
sand  to  illustrate  his  wanderings,  and 
nearly  every  primitive  tribe  to-day  makes 
maps  to  show  routes  to  hunting-grounds, 
animal  paths,  fisheries,  fords,  etc.  They 
know  as  well  as  we  do  that  maps  are 
practically  a human  necessity;  but  we 
know  further  that  a good  map  often 
places  before  our  eyes  an  amount  of  ac- 
curate geographical  information  that 
might  take  many  months  to  dig  out  of 
books.  We  may  cite  a map  of  Africa, 
now  over  twenty  years  old,  the  largest 
of  that  continent  produced  up  to  1890. 
Hermann  Habenicht,  the  compiler,  ran- 
sacked the  literature  of  African  explora- 
tion to  find  what  each  traveler  wrote 
about  the  nature  of  the  regions  along  his 
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route;  and  the  map  showed  these  routes, 
and  marked  along  them  the  forest,  grassy, 
sandy,  or  tillable  stretches,  the  water 
resources,  native  settlements,  and  much 
other  information  gleaned  by  pioneer 
explorers.  The  map  was  a time-saver 
for  students,  a fine  epitome  of  some 
phases  of  the  work  done  by  many  men 
pver  a long  series  of  years.  The  leading 
geographers  use  the  perfected  map  of 
to-day  as  much  as  they  do  books,  and 
often  more.  Dr.  Hermann  Wagner,  for 
example,  has  said  that  maps  were  his 
largest  dependence  in  the  production  of 
his  great  Lehrbuch  der  Geograpliie. 

But  though  map-making  is  very  old, 
the  kinds  of  maps  most  useful  now  have 
not  very  long  been  made.  The  atlases 
of  a century  ago  did  not  contain  a tithe 
of  the  information  now  expressed  on 
atlas-sheets.  Two  generations  ago  the 
maps  used  in  European  schools  gave  little 
more  than  a few  geographical  outlines, 
such  as  coasts,  political  boundaries,  riv- 
ers, and  place  names;  sometimes  a few 
scratches  to  represent  mountains,  but 
not  always.  It  was  only  sixty-three 
years  ago  that  Emil  Sydow  published  in 
Germany  the  first  edition  of  his  school 
atlas,  in  which  he  introduced  the  revolu- 
tionary idea  that  school  maps  should  tell 
children  something  more  of  geography 
than  the  positions  of  coasts,  waters, 
towns,  and  boundaries.  Maps  should 
picture  as  well  the  mountains,  valleys, 
and  plains.  Cartographic  expression 
should  be  given  to  the  land  forms,  and 
maps  should  help  the  teacher  to  show 
what  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  really  like. 

This  fundamental  idea  has  ever  since 
been  steadily  developing.  Map  symbol- 
ism has  wonderfully  grown,  till  it  is  to- 
day fully  adequate  for  the  graphic  ex- 
pression of  a large  variety  of  facts;  and, 
best  of  all,  the  European  map-makers, 
by  their  use  of  contours  of  elevation, 
hachures,  colors,  and  light  and  shade 
effects,  have  so  perfected  methods  of 
showing  the  diverse  forms  of  the  earth’s 
surface  that  even  on  a small-scale  map 
of  the  Swiss  Alps,  for  example,  we  may 
see  before  us  the  wonderful  complex  of 
high  mountains,  deep  valleys,  snow-fields, 
and  glaciers.  We  may  see  the  birth- 
place of  the  Rhine,  whose  glacial  brook- 
lets issue  from  an  ice  mass  high  up  on 
the  slopes;  the  little  lake  perched  far 


above  the  valley  in  a small  depression 
filled  by  the  melting  ice  of  the  great 
Rhone  glacier.  These  atlas-sheets  are 
small,  and  nature  is  large;  but  the  fine 
art  of  generalizing  land  forms  has  been 
so  perfected  by  European  cartographers 
that,  though  a great  many  details  must 
be  omitted,  still  the  essentials  of  form 
are  preserved,  so  that  he  who  knows  how 
to  read  maps  may  easily  find  the  essen- 
tial truth  in  the  map  picture. 

The  scientific  map,  so  faithfully  depict- 
ing the  manifold  aspects  of  the  earth, 
has  helped  us  to  an  interesting  discovery. 
We  know  now  that  while  the  great  object 
of  geography  is  to  describe  the  earth’s 
surface,  language  alone  is  insufficient  for 
this  purpose.  Only  in  the  most  general 
terms  can  speech  draw  a picture  of  the 
face  of  the  earth.  If  we  go  into  detail 
and  try  in  words  to  give  a complete 
description,  the  picture  is  vague  and  the 
mind  cannot  fully  grasp  it.  The  geo- 
graphical description  must  always  be  as- 
sociated with  the  map  picture  in  order 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  a clear  and 
orderly  idea  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
earth’s  surface. 

Naturally,  a fine  map  cannot  give  its 
greatest  service  to  the  man  who  does  not 
know  how  to  read  it.  Unfortunately 
map-reading  is  taught  very  little  in  our 
own  schools;  and  the  first-class  map  ma- 
terial that  alone  supplies  the  wide  range 
of  geographical  facts,  accurately  and 
clearly  expressed  for  the  student’s  map 
study,  is  not  often  seen  in  our  class- 
rooms. The  result  is  that  as  a nation 
we  are  not  skilful  map-readers.  Several 
years  ago  our  government  topographic 
survey  completed  eight  sheets,  embracing 
most  of  the  Catskill  Mountain  region. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  to  use  these 
map-sheets  of  a bit  of  our  country  em- 
bracing considerable  variety  of  topo- 
graphic form  to  show  how  finely  all  this 
information  might  be  generalized  on  a 
map-sheet  of  ordinary  atlas  size.  It 
would  be  an  object-lesson  to  our  people, 
mast  of  whom  seldom  see  the  mother- 
maps  produced  by  our  Government 
Survey.  It  would  show  the  hundred 
thousand  or  more  summer  sojourners  who 
annually  visit  the  Catskills  how  much 
and  how  varied  is  the  information  that 
can  be  truthfully  and  clearly  expressed 
on  a small-scale  atlas-sheet. 
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The  American  Geographical  Society 
decided  to  have  such  a map  made  by  one 
of  the  most  famous  map-houses  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  sold  at  cost  price,  just  to 
demonstrate  what  beautiful  and  useful 
maps  we  shall  have  of  our  own  country 
when  we  are  able  ourselves  to  apply  the 
perfected  methods  of  the  cartographic  art 
to  the  production  of  good,  true,  small- 
scale  maps,  generalized  from  the  large- 
scale  sheets  that  our  government  sup- 
plies. It  is  one  of  the  finest  maps  of 
any  part  of  our  country.  But  it  has 
made  little  impression  upon  the  thou- 
sands who  use  Catskill  maps,  because  so 
many  are  accustomed  to  look  to  a map  only 
for  guidance  as  to  the  position  of  towns 
and  the  routes  leading  to  them.  Here 
is  a map  not  limited  by  such  meager  de- 
tail, but  showing  not  only  what  the 
tourist  first  asks  for,  but  also  the  hills, 
valleys,  and  level  stretches  in  correct 
proportions  and  forms.  A little  careful 
attention  shows  approximately  the  grade 
of  the  roads  and  helps  the  consultant 
to  figure  out  how  far  he  can  drive  and 
get  back  to  dinner.  But  though  every 
feature  of  this  beautiful  map  picture  is 
sharply  legible  and  full  of  meaning  to 
him  who  can  read  a good  map,  it  is  to 
many  persons  overcrowded  and  bewilder- 
ing. It  gives  them  something  of  the  im- 
pression that  most  of  us  have  if  we  look 
at  a page  of  Burmese  print.  How  can 
such  a jumble  of  funny-looking  char- 
acters mean  anything?  We  cannot  read 
them,  that’s  all. 

If  we  Americans  had  been  taught  in 
school  to  appreciate  and  read  the  best 
maps,  we  should  not  be  content  with 
picture  maps  illustrating  theaters  of  war, 
as,  for  example,  the  map  of  the  strait 
in  which  Admiral  Togo  defeated  the 
Russian  fleet,  with  every  war-ship,  ac- 
cording to  the  map  scale,  at  least  fifty 
miles  long. 

The  statement  above,  that  the  Catskill 
map  is  based  upon  sheets  of  our  topo- 
graphic survey,  illustrates  the  two  great 
classes  of  maps.  Topographic  surveys 
originated  in  Europe,  and  were  meant 
especially  to  serve  military  purposes.  It 
is  very  important  in  military  operations 
to  know  the  forms  of  the  land,  for  as 
hostile  armies  approach  each  other  each 
commander  seeks  to  establish  his  forces 
in  the  most  advantageous  position  for 
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battle.  So  every  important  state  in  Eu- 
rope organized  topographic  surveys,  and 
methods  were  devised  for  surveying  and 
establishing  the  elevation  and  forms  of 
land  surfaces.  These  methods,  in  time, 
were  highly  perfected,  all  governments 
use  them  to-day,  and  the  resulting  map- 
sheets  give  a close  approximation  to  the 
actual  forms  of  the  earth’s  surface.  We 
may  thank  this  military  impulse  for 
serving  so  well  the  highest  interests  of 
geography,  for  these  topographic  sheets 
are  now  the  basis  of  all  our  most  accurate 
mapping.  These  detailed  maps  are,  of 
course,  on  a large  scale,  and  if  well  done 
they  show  as  completely  as  possible  the 
various  features  of  the  small  area  each 
includes. 

It  is  different  with  the  small  or  gen- 
eralized maps  such  as  the  Catskill  sheet, 
on  which  the  great  public  chiefly  depends. 

If  they  are  maps  of  high  quality  they 
must  be  based  upon  the  topographic- 
survey  sheets  as  far  as  the  territory  they 
cover  has  been  topographically  mapped. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
basis  of  the  generalized  map  is  the  topo- 
graphic map,  that  of  the  topographic  map 
is  the  ground  itself.  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulties of  scientific  map-making  lie  in 
the  generalization  of  these  small  or  atlas 
sheets.  When  they  show  the  whole  world, 
or  large  parts  of  the  earth,  very  little 
detail  can  be  given;  and  in  the  making 
of  all  of  these  maps  the  decision  of  many 
questions,  such  as  what  to  use  and  what 
to  omit  or  how  to  generalize  without 
sacrificing  all  characteristic  essence,  call 
for  the  highest  qualities  of  scientific 
judgment  and  technical  skill.  This  fine 
art  of  map  generalization  has  been  high- 
ly developed  in  most  European  countries, 
but  as  yet  it  has  received  little  attention 
from  our  own  map-makers. 

Where  no  topographic  surveys  have 
been  made  the  generalized  map  shows,  in 
white,  regions  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge.  The  delineation  of  partly 
known  regions  is  controlled  by  critical 
use  of  all  the  available  data.  Accuracy 
in  this  case  cannot  be  attained,  but  such 
knowledge  as  we  have  must  be  recorded; 
and  it  is  even  permissible  to  make  some 
deductions  as  to  the  geographical  features 
of  the  unknown  if  made  by  those  whose 
theories  are  worth  attention,  and  record- 
ed on  the  map  not  as  fact,  but  as  tenta- 
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tive  suggestion.  Something  of  this  sort 
has  been  done  on  the  colored  contour  map 
of  the  United  States  published  by  our 
Geological  Survey  and  showing  various 
elevations  of  the  surface.  A large  part 
of  this  great  area  has  not  yet  been  topo- 
graphically surveyed,  and  many  of  the 
contours  of  elevation  on  the  map  are 
therefore  tentative;  but  all  considerations 
have  been  taken  into  account  to  fix  the 
probable  value  of  the  contours,  and  very 
likely  they  are  not  far  out  of  the  way. 
The  one-millionth  map  will  doubtless 
contain  more  or  less  of  this  hypothetical 
work,  which  will  be  eliminated  as  our 
knowledge  grows. 

The  effect  of  increased  knowledge  is 
usually  to  enlarge  the  scale  of  generalized 
maps.  Twenty  years  ago  all  that  was 
known  of  the  geography  of  German  East 
Africa  might  clearly  be  recorded  on  a 
small  part  of  an  average  atlas  - sheet. 
But  hundreds  of  important  geographical 
facts,  such,  for  example,  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  mineral  locations,  have  since  been 
discovered,  with  the  result  that  no  map 
of  very  small  scale  can  now  record  the 
information  at  hand  concerning  this  Ger- 
man colony. 

Generalized  maps  of  most  European 
countries  on  a comparatively  large  scale 
are  now  common,  and  not  a few  of  them 
are  superb  examples  of  map-making,  in 
which  scientific  treatment  of  all  geo- 
graphical phenomena  is  combined  with 
artistic  presentation  of  the  facts.  Such 
maps  are  a source  of  great  pleasure  to 
the  advanced  student  of  geography. 
Thoroughly  based  on  the  principles  of 
scientific  cartography,  they  are  works  of 
art  as  well.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous among  them  is  Vogel's  famous 
map  of  Germany  in  twenty-seven  sheets. 
It  cannot  embrace  all  the  detail  of  the 
topographic  sheets,  but  every  fact  essen- 
tial to  most  map-readers  is  there.  Geog- 
raphers always  love  to  travel  with  a fine 
map  in  their  hands,  even  when  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  regions  through 
which  they  are  passing.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor von  Richthofen,  of  Berlin,  said 
that  he  never  made  a railroad  journey 
in  Germany  without  Vogel's  map  before 
him.  The  Germans  have  devised  a new 
railroad  folder  which  is  a delight  to  all 
who  love  to  study  good  maps.  It  consists 
of  sections  of  the  Vogel  map,  showing  the 
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country  for  a considerable  distance  on 
both  sides  of  all  the  important  routes  of 
travel  in  Germany.  Crossing  a little 
stream,  you  can  see  at  a glance  where  it 
rises,  to  what  larger  stream  it  is  trib- 
utary, and  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  of 
industrial  importance.  Passing  through 
the  mountains,  you  can  teli  what  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  vision  from  the  car- 
window.  This  is  a pastime  and  also  a 
pleasant  way  of  increasing  one's  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

The  use  of  color  on  maps  has  now 
been  reduced  by  the  best  map-makers  to 
a logical  system.  Not  very  long  ago  we 
saw  on  our  own  maps  of  the  United 
States  each  State  differentiated  from,  those 
around  it  by  a covering  of  color.  A tint 
along  the  boundaries  would  have  answer- 
ed every  purpose  and  left  opportunity 
to  use  colors  throughout  the  sheet  as  part 
of  the  scheme  of  symbols.  Many  map 
colors  are  now  copied  directly  from 
nature,  and  often  those  selected  are  par- 
ticularly appropriate,  as,  for  example, 
the  common  use  of  blues  for  rainfall 
maps,  the  deepening  blues  of  the  sea 
as  depths  increase,  the  deepening  buffs 
and  browns  as  the  heights  of  the  land 
augment,  the  yellow  tints  for  arid  and 
sandy  regions,  and  greens  largely  used 
on  maps  dealing  with  plant  geography. 
The  map-makers  of  the  leading  nations 
are  approaching  one  another  more  and 
more  nearly  in  their  use  of  map  colors; 
and  for  public  convenience  it  is  hoped 
that  some  day  we  shall  see  a uniform 
system  of  colors  in  all  map  symbolism. 
Such  questions  as  these  are  sometimes 
settled  by  scientific  bodies,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  Geological  Congress  at 
Bologna,  in  1881,  selected  the  colors  to 
be  applied  to  the  International  Geo- 
logical Map  of  Europe. 

A lesson  we  have  yet  to  learn  at  home 
is  that  a good  map  cannot  be  made  in 
a hurry.  Most  orders  received  by  our 
map-making  houses  are  accompanied  by 
demands  to  hasten  the  work.  The  fact  is 
that,  even  if  a map  is  drawn  with  the 
utmost  deliberation,  errors  will  creep  in. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a perfect  map. 
A wrong  stroke  of  the  brush  or  pen,  the 
slightest  carelessness,  may  vitiate  the 
delineation  of  the  fact  to  be  expressed. 
What  possibility  is  there  that  a careful, 
truthful  map  may  be  produced  when  the 
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demand  from  the  map  trade  for  high 
speed  in  performance  is  so  pressing  that 
craftsmen  have  actually  been  paid  higher 
wages  for  manual  dexterity  than  for 
competency  to  make  a really  good  map? 
If  many  of  our  commercial  map  products 
are  of  low  grade,  it  is  due  not  only  to  poor 
technical  and  mechanical  equipment,  but 
also  to  the  clamorous  and  incessant  pres- 
sure of  the  man  who  wants  the  plates. 
The  technical  requirements  of  a good 
modern  map  are  very  great.  In  Germany 
a single  map-sheet  is  often  in  course  of 
preparation  for  many  months.  In  the 
British  Ordnance  Survey  the  utmost  that 
is  expected  of  some  of  the  workmen  is 
the  completion  of  a square  inch  of  map- 
work  in  a day.  None  of  the  important 
map  firms  of  Germany  will  accept  a 
hurry  order.  The  day  is  coming  when 
our  map-makers  will  not  be  compelled, 
at  fever  heat.,  to  run  a race  against 
time. 

The  topographic  survey-sheets  of  our 
Geological  Survey  and  the  charts  of  our 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  are  un- 
excelled by  those  of  any  other  nation. 
In  other  words,  we  hold  our  own  in  the 
production  of  base  or  mother  maps. 
But  we  fall  short  in  the  quality  of  our 
generalized  or  atlas  maps.  The  making 
of  such  maps  is  the  highest  cartographic 
test,  for  they  require  the  most  talent  and 
attainment.  As  the  topographer  makes 
his  map-sketch  in  the  field,  he  is  produc- 
ing nothing  more  than  a reduced  copy  of 
the  ground  he  is  mapping.  No  imagina- 
tion, no  selection  or  discrimination  is  al- 
lowed. He  has  the  object  before  him, 
and  with  the  appliances  and  methods 
provided  he  must  produce  faithfully  the 
facts  of  nature.  But  the  man  who  makes 
a generalized  map  relies  not  merely  on 
objective  facts,  but  he  must  eliminate  all 
the  lesser  facts  and  interpret  the  others 
in  such  a manner  that  in  outline  and  as- 
pect they  will  be  true  to  nature,  though 
stripped  of  many  of  their  characteristics. 
The  faculty  of  doing  this  in  a superior 
manner  is  inborn.  Cultivation  alone  will 
not  give  it. 

But  we  have  not  advanced  so  far  in 
the  art  of  map  generalization  as  to  have 
raised  and  trained  a body  of  art- 
cartographers  who  possess  this  talent. 
We  have  not  provided  the  facilities  for 
training  young  men  for  this  cartographic 
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mission.  The  result  is  that  nearly  all 
of  the  European  countries  and  even 
Japan  are  now  producing  better  general 
atlases  than  are  published  in  our  coun- 
try. It  is  not  the  fault  of  our  few  map 
houses  that  their  products  have  not 
reached  higher  standards  of  excellence. 
Good  maps  cost  more  than  poor  ones; 
and  as  our  system  of  geographical  educa- 
tion has  not,  on  the  whole,  familiarized 
students  with  high-grade  maps,  they  lack 
appreciation,  and  there  is  little  demand 
for  them.  In  many  European  uni- 
versities, students  of  geography  are 
drilled  both  in  the  technical  and  the 
logical  aspects  of  cartography;  but  our 
facilities  are  still  inadequate  for  instruc- 
tion in  map  logic  and  in  the  technical 
features  of  map  production.  Many  of 
our  maps  are  more  pleasing  in  appearance 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  but  a 
map  may  be  made  more  agreeable  to  the 
eye  without  adding  to  its  scientific  value ; 
all  our  map  students  agree  that  in  this 
greatest  essential  there  is  room  for  much 
improvement. 

This  situation  will  not  last.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  standard  of  map- 
making in  Great  Britain  was  scarcely 
higher  than  it  is  in  our  country  to-day. 
But  in  the  course  of  years  the  influence 
of  the  geographical  societies  and  of  the 
universities  in  which  chairs  of  Geog- 
raphy had  been  established  brought  about 
some  public  demand  for  better  quality  in 
maps;  and  this  campaign  of  map  criti- 
cism and  of  stimulation  to  raise  the 
standard  helped  conspicuously  to  bring 
about  a marked  improvement  in  the  map 
products  of  that  kingdom. 

An  illustration  may  be  given  here  of 
the  fact  that  the  demand  for  better  maps 
is  growing  in  our  country.  Two  years 
ago  one  of  our  geographical  societies 
formed  a collection  of  many  of  the  best 
wall  maps  and  atlases  used  in  several 
European  countries.  The  collection  has 
been  loaned  to  about  twenty  universities, 
colleges,  and  normal  schools,  has  traveled 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  has 
engagements  for  a year  to  come.  The 
question  of  map  improvement  is  becom- 
ing a live  one;  and  we  may  expect  that 
the  one-millionth  map,  illustrating,  as 
it  will,  the  best  phases  of  the  carto- 
graphic art,  will  be  potential  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  our  general  map  production. 
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HIS  name  was  Roger,  and  he  was 
eight  years  old.  He  had  very 
blue  eyes,  a miraculous  complexion 
of  rose  and  cream,  and  a shock  of  mud- 
colored  hair.  The  important  thing  is, 
however,  that  he  had  no  sense  of  humor, 
and  when  the  old  gentleman  with  the 
broad  hat  and  the  red  muffler  went  down 
with  a crash  on  the  icy  pavement,  Roger 
failed  to  perceive  the  exquisite  ludicrous- 
ness of  the  occurrence.  Two  newsboys 
and  a half-dozen  other  bystanders  were 
paralyzed  with  mirth.  Not  so  Roger, 
who  dropped  his  papers — he  had  sold 
none — gathered  up  the  old  gentleman’s 
hat  and  cane,  and  gave  him  as  much  of 
a lift  in  arising  painfully  to  his  feet  as 
could  be  expected  of  a very  small  boy. 

The  old  gentleman,  who  did  not  seem 
to  be  much  hurt,  shook  his  stick  at  the 
convulsed  spectators  with  a regrettable 
exhibition  of  temper ; then  turning  to 
Roger,  he  said,  gruffly,  “ Come  along !” 

When  they  had  gone  but  a few  blocks 
down  the  narrow,  thronged  street,  Roger’s 
companion,  who  had  never  ceased  to 
mumble  angrily,  drew  him  into  the  door- 
way of  a curious  little  toy-shop.  Roger 
now  had  opportunity  to  observe  that  the 
old  gentleman  had  a pair  of  disconcert- 
ing gray  eyes  (in  the  depths  of  which  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  detected  a reassur- 
ing flicker  of  humor),  and  a pronounced 
stoop,  which  gave  him  the  air  of  being 
perpetually  engaged  in  examining  into 
one’s  inmost  and  guilty  soul. 

“ If  I give  you  money,”  said  he,  stern- 
ly, “ what  will  you  do  with  it  ?” 

“ If  you  please,  I’ll  give  it  to  Sylvia,” 
stammered  Roger. 

“ To  whom  ?”  roared  the  old  man. 

“ To  Sylvia.  Miss  Sylvia  Norwood. 
She  buys  the  grub,”  Roger  explained. 

“ Ah,  I thought  so,”  said  the  old  man, 
raising  his  eyebrows  and  wagging  his 
head  in  the  most  terrifying  manner.  “ If 
I give  you  money  you  will  squander  it 
on  grub.  I’m  glad  you  didn’t  try  to  lie 


about  it,  at  any  rate,  you  disreputable 
little  beggar.  Well,  you  can  wager  I’m 
not  going  to  give  you  money  for  any  such 
purpose  as  that.  Mistress  Sylvia  can 
waste  her  means  upon  meat  and  potatoes 
if  she  wants  to,  but  not  you  or  I.” 

As  nobody  had  rushed  to  wait  upon 
him  in  the  shop,  the  old  gentleman 
turned  and  rattled  impatiently  on  the 
counter  with  his  cane.  Presently  there 
came  a little,  parchment-faced  old  man 
with  a black  skull-cap,  whose  air  of  self- 
possession  and  unconcern  betokened  to 
Roger  no  adequate  sense  of  his  perilous 
situation.  The  old  gentleman  vaguely 
described  his  requirements. 

“ I haf  a musigal  top,  from  Niim- 
berg,”  said  the  proprietor.  u Perhaps  it 
might  blease  your  young  frient.” 

“ Bring  it  out ! Bring  it  out !”  cried 
the  old  man.  He  laid  about  him  with 
his  cane  continually  with  appalling  clat- 
ter. 

The  proprietor  took  down  from  a shelf 
behind  him  a wooden  box  about  a foot 
square,  out  of  which  came  a smaller 
leather-covered  case,  which  was  unlocked 
with  a key. 

Roger  had  never  dreamed  that  this  dull 
and  matter-of-fact  world  might  contain 
the  top  that  was  thereupon  produced 
from  the  plush  - lined  case.  Such  a 
gorgeous  creation  of  gilt  and  tinsel  could 
only  be  supposed  to  exist  in  heaven  or  in 
those  impossible  countries  inhabited  by 
fairy  folk,  of  which  Sylvia  had  told  him 
so  many  beautiful  stories. 

“ Ah,  that  is  something  like  a top,” 
said  the  old  gentleman,  who  had,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  gotten  rid  of  his  ill 
humor. 

“ Dere  is  not  much  demand  for  dis 
grade  of  toy,”  sighed  the  proprietor.  “ It 
is  somewhat  expensive;  it  is  a beauty — 
nicht  wahrf — my  little  man.  You  shall 
hear  it  sing!” 

He  wound  the  cord  slowly  and  with 
great  care,  pulled  it  with  unexpected 
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From  this  he  passed  quite  naturally 
to  an  arraignment  of  human  nature  in 
general,  not  only  as  exhibited  among  our 
ancestors,  but  also  among  ourselves,  in 
this  presumably  advanced  age  and  gen- 
eration. Having  shown  that  human  na- 
ture in  the  bulk  was  a despicable  thing 
that  should  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  it- 
self, he  particularized  upon  girls,  beings 
who  embodied  all  that  was  perverse  and 
cantankerous  in  the  race.  They  were  all 
alike,  said  ho,  but  there  was  one  in  par- 
ticular who  had  cost  him  more  good  shoe- 
leather  than  he  cared  to  contemplate. 
His  fond  hope  and  expectation  was  that 
he  would  some  day  have  the  opportunity 
of  taking  it  out  of  her  own  hide. 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  atrocious  as 
an  inhuman  old  gentleman  who  desires 
to  take  shoe-leather  out  of  girls’  hides. 
If  Roger  and  the  old  German  had  com- 
prehended one-fourth  of  his  harangue, 
they  would  have  treated  his  views  with 
the  contempt  they  merited.  So  far  from 
it,  however,  was  Roger  that  he  actually 
had  a friendly  feeling  for  the  old  rascal, 
on  account,  no  doubt,  of  the  top,  and 
offered  to  take  him  within  a block  of  one 
of  the  three  addresses  on  his  way  home. 

They  left  the  toy-shop  together,  and  in 
ten  minutes  turned  into  a narrow,  dark 
street  lined  on  either  side  with  tall  tene- 
ments. Roger  pointed  out  a certain  door- 
way, and  explained  that  one  climbed  four 
flights  of  stairs  to  get  to  the  rooms  oc- 
cupied by  himself  and  Sylvia.  Cannon 
Lane  was  a block  farther,  and  that  was 
the  old  gentleman’s  immediate  destina- 
tion. 

At  the  moment  of  parting,  Rogers 
friend  seemed  to  be  struck  by  a disturb- 
ing idea. 

“ I’ll  bet  you  anything  you  please  that 
Aunt  Sylvia  doesn’t  like  music,”  said  he, 
portentously. 

“She’s  not  my  aunt,”  replied  Roger; 
“but  I’ll  bet  she  does  like  music.  She 
always  opens  the  window,  in  summer- 
time, when  there’s  a hand-organ  in  the 
street.” 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  to  be  mo- 
mentarily taken  aback  by  Sylvia’s  taste. 

“ An  occasional  street-piano  is  no  great 
affair,”  he  rejoined,  “but  a perpetually 
playing  musical  top  will,  I greatly  fear, 
sorely  try  her  nerves.  Don’t  you  think 
so?” 


“ No,”  said  Roger.  “ She  lets  me  play 
my  jew’s-harp  all  the  time,  and  she  says 
it  makes  her  headache  better.” 

The  old  gentleman  turned,  grumbling 
something  about  queer  old  ladies,  and 
took  his  way  up  the  street,  pounding  his 
cane  as  he  went. 

Roger  galloped  up  the  stairs  to  the 
tiny  attic  rooms  which  were  his  and 
Sylvia's  dwelling.  As  he  pushed  open 
the  door  Sylvia  turned  from  the  dingy 
dresser  with  a smile.  It  was  a beautiful 
smile;  and  well  it  might  be,  for  it  was  a 
product  of  consummate  art  and  desperate, 
unflinching  resolve.  She  had  been  at 
work  on  it  since  she  heard  his  clamber- 
ing tread  on  the  second  flight,  several 
moments  before.  As  he  set  the  box  on 
the  rickety  table,  gasping  excitedly,  she 
laid  her  arm  about  his  shoulders. 

Sylvia  was  by  way  of  being  an  artist. 
She  had  a quantity  of  the  most  en- 
trancing colored  pencils,  and  it  was  the 
joy  of  Roger  to  sit  by  the  hour  and  watch 
her  making  pictures  of  castles,  over 
which  enormous  silver  moons  sailed  amid 
billows  of  gorgeous  clouds.  There  was 
one  of  a little  country  church  on  a very 
cold  winter  night,  with  snow  enough  on 
its  roof  to  put  a sag  in  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  and  snow  piled  almost  to  the 
eaves  on  all  sides;  a cheery,  golden  light 
shone  forth  from  the  tiny  windows. 
There  was  another  of  a ship.  They  were 
all  marvelously  beautiful.  This  was  not 
merely  Roger’s  opinion;  dealers  in  art 
frequently,  or  at  least  occasionally, 
bought  them  for  as  much  as  a dollar 
and  a half  apiece.  The  trouble  was  that 
there  was  a strange  uncertainty  about 
the  demand.  Even  at  that,  a week  rarely 
passed  that  Sylvia  did  not  dispose  of 
two  or  three  pictures;  at  least  this  had 
been  true  until  lately,  when  the  market 
seemed  to  have  been  glutted  with  works 
of  art.  Sylvia  had  been  so  industrious 
that  she  seemed  to  have  supplied  nearly 
everybody  in  the  world  with  a church 
or  a castle  or  a ship. 

A gentleman  may  be  marked  by  the 
questions  he  does  not  ask.  Roger  did  not 
inquire  what  success  Sylvia  had  met 
with  during  the  afternoon,  upon  her 
round  of  the  various  shops  and  dealers. 
Nor  did  Sylvia  manifest  an  embarrassing 
curiosity  as  to  whether  Roger  had  sold 
his  papers. 
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kind  gentleman,  and  after  each  visit  they 
had  enjoyed  a short  period  of  affluence. 

It  was  a dingy  and  forbidding  little 
place.  Behind  the  counter  stood  a whis- 
kered old  man  with  spectacles.  In  front 
of  it,  or  upon  it,  lounged  a tall,  rather 
thin  - faced,  shabby  young  man,  who 
smoked  an  enormous  brier  pipe. 

Mr.  Grununclstein  was  a man  in  whom 
the  fountains  of  enthusiasm  had  been 
dried  up,  but  the  younger  gentleman 
gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise  as  the 
top  was  drawn  from  the  box.  After  a 
prolonged  examination  of  the  toy  the  pro- 
prietor spoke. 

“ I will  gif  you  fife  dollars,' ” he 
grunted. 

Roger  swallowed  the  lump  in  his  throat. 
The  rent  amounted  to  something  over  six. 

The  tall  young  man  laughed  and  took 
the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

“You  are  a philanthropist,  Grummel- 
stein,  a prodigal  and  spendthrift  bene- 
factor of  indigent  youth.  Look  here, 
sonny,  if  Grummelstein  offers  five  dollars, 
your  top  is  easily  worth  ten.  I'll  give 
you  that  much  myself.  I need  a top, 
anyhow.” 

“You  must  be  feeling  flush,  ain’t  it?” 
sneered  the  proprietor. 

“ Thanks  to  your  generosity,  yes,”  re- 
plied the  tall  young  man.  “ How  about 
it,  youngster?” 

Roger  was  too  much  the  business  man 
to  hesitate  between  two  such  offers.  Be- 
sides, he  rather  liked  the  appearance  of 
the  tall  young  man,  and  much  preferred 
to  place  his  treasure  in  worthy  hands. 
He  nodded  his  head,  and  would  have 
voiced  his  thanks,  but  the  treacherous 
lump  was  watching  its  chance  to  slip  into 
his  throat  again. 

The  tall  young  man  drew  a handful  of 
money  from  his  pocket  and  gave  Roger 
a ten  - dollar  bill.  Then  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  top.  “ I suppose,”  he  said, 
rather  sadly,  “ that  I’ll  be  able  to  find  out 
the  way  to  spin  it  somehow.  T don’t 
really  know  much  about  tops.” 

Roger,  on  his  way  to  the  door,  turned. 
“I  could  show  you  in  five  minutes.”  said 
he,  though  a little  fearful  that  the  stran- 
ger might  repent  of  his  bargain. 

“ I should  be  greatly  obliged,”  said  the 
stranger,  diffidently.  “ Yet  I don’t  like 
to  ask  you  to  come  to  my  rooms — I live 
a couple  of  blocks  away.” 


Roger  said  it  would  be  no  trouble, 
and  they  left  the  shop  together. 

Mr.  Grame  apologized  for  asking  Roger 
to  climb  three  flights  of  stairs.  They 
entered  a big,  rather  bare  room  that  had 
a skylight  and  a curtain  which  divided 
it  in  the  middle.  There  was  a bed,  a 
washstand,  a bookcase  made  of  a pine 
box,  and  a table  littered  with  books, 
sketches,  pipes,  and  tobacco.  A number 
of  street-car  advertising  cards  adorned 
the  walls.  These  were  the  work  of  Mr. 
Grame. 

Roger’s  new  friend  proved  to  be  a mine 
of  wisdom. 

“If  a man  keeps  his  eyes  open,”  he 
was  observing,  “ he  can  turn  many  a 
pretty  penny.  Only  this  morning  I made 
a discovery  which  netted  me — let’s  see — 
thirty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Let 
me  ask  you  to  step  to  the  window,  sir. 
Now,  do  you  see  that  tower  in  the  dis- 
tance?” 

Roger  observed  the  tower  with  a little 
difficulty. 

“ That  is  the  tower  of  the  Tribune 
Building,  containing  the  biggest  clock  in 
the  city.  You  can  see  the  green  dial, 
which  is  illuminated  at  night,  and  the 
hands  of  the  clock,  if  you  look  closely. 
Now,  I have  looked  out  at  this  window  a 
thousand  times,  I suppose,  in  the  past 
six  months;  but,  would  you  believe  it? 

I never  thought  until  to-day  that  this 
discovery  meant  money  in  my  pocket.” 

Roger  expressed  his  bewilderment. 

“ Why,  don’t  you  see,”  said  Mr.  Grame, 

“ it  puts  a clock  practically  in  my  room. 

Do  I need  two  timepieces?  No!  And 
yet  I have  had,  until  to-day,  thirty-odd 
dollars  tied  up  in  a perfectly  superfluous 
watch.  Ah — Now  you  see.” 

Mr.  Grame  presently  cleared  his  table, 
and  they  devoted  the  balance  of  the 
afternoon  to  spinning  the  top.  All  his 
fears  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  be 
proved  to  be  very  proficient  in  winding 
the  cord  and  pulling  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  top  was  made  to  spin 
longer  and  sing  louder  than  it  had  ever 
done  before.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  he 
manifested  a strange  lack  of  confidence 
in  himself,  and  before  he  would  permit 
Roger  to  depart  bo  made  him  promise  to 
return  the  following  afternoon  and  assist 
him  to  master  the  finer  points  of  manip- 
ulation. 
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The  movements  of  a musical  top  can- 
not be  kept  under  a bushel.  Roger  had 
to  make  a clean  breast  of  it  to  Sylvia 
at  once.  She  took  the  ten  d liars  with- 
out a word,  and  put  it  away  i a drawer. 
Then  she  took  the  boy  in  her  ^rms  and 
kissed  him,  crying  a little  the  while. 

Roger  was  satisfied  that  there  would 
Ik?  an  entirely  different  tale  to  tell  when 
the  old  gentleman  with  the  red  muffler 
found  it  out.  This  was  exactly  the  sort 
of  thing  he  had  inveighed  against  so 
vehemently,  and  if  he  should  discover 
that  the  musical  top  had  been  sold  to 
pay  rent,  what  a terrible  rage  he  would 
be  in!  Nor  was  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
probability  that  he  would  actually  learn 
the  truth,  and  at  no  distant  time,  either; 
for  he  now  passed  the  corner  which  was 
Roger’s  place  of  business  every  day,  and 
never  failed  to  stop  and  buy  a paper  from 
the  boy.  Obviously  he  suspected ; he 
looked  at  Roger  over  his  spectacles,  as 
lie  waited  for  the  exact  change,  in  a man- 
ner which  said  plainly  that  he  knew  all 
and  was  merely  biding  his  time. 

After  a time  Roger’s  visits  to  his  new 
friend's  room  suddenly  ceased.  A week 
went  by,  and  Grame,  worried,  began  to 
haunt  the  boy’s  accustomed  beat,  but 
without  success. 

One  day,  at  the  corner  where  the  lad 
was  usually  to  be  found,  Mr.  Grame  was 
accosted  by  a disgruntled  old  gentleman 
with  a red  muffler,  who  asked  him  if  he 
had  seen  anything  of  a small  boy  who  had 
blue  eyes,  a good  deal  of  hair,  and  very 
little  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of  trousers. 
The  old  gentleman’s  manner  was  such 
as  to  imply  that  the  artist  had  probably 
spirited  Roger  away  and  boiled  him  in  oil. 
• Mr.  Grame  said  sadly  that  he  hadn't 
seen  anything  of  him.  The  old  gentleman 
made  some  ill-tempered  remark  about  the 
graceless  character  of  newsboys  and  went 
his  way. 

The  next  evening  they  met  again  at 
the  same  spot.  This  time  the  old  gentle- 
man was  so  bitter  against  newsboys  and 
seemed  to  have  such  a lot  to  say  in  their 
disparagement  that  Mr.  Grame  considered 
it  a pity  to  keep  him  standing  out  in 
the  cold  until  he  had  finished,  and  invited 
him  to  come  to  his  rooms,  which  were 
near-by.  The  stranger  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. He  informed  his  host  that  his 
name  was  Wintergold. 


“ That’s  a beautiful  top!”  said  Mr. 
Wintergold,  sharply.  “ Where  did  you 
get  it?” 

“ It  is  the  boy’s,”  said  Grame,  and  sor- 
rowfully proceeded  to  a full  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  come  into 
possession  of  it.  The  old  gentleman 
nodded  his  head  during  the  recital.  Pres- 
ently he  told  the  story  of  the  toy-shop. 

“ I thought  the  top  would  please  him,” 
he  chuckled.  “ At  his  age  I would  have 
sold  my  immortal  soul  for  such  a toy !” 

“ And  rightly  so,”  philosophized  Mr. 
Grame.  “ The  world  is  full  of  immortal 
souls ; but  such  tops  are  very  rare.” 

Mr.  Wintergold  arose  and  took  his  hat. 

“ You  would  oblige  me  by  keeping  a look- 
out for  the  little  chap,”  he  remarked. 

“ Unfortunately  I am  leaving  the  city  to- 
night myself.”  At  the  door  he  turned. 

“ I detest  people  who  publish  their  per- 
sonal troubles  to  the  world,”  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  pleading  which  sat  strange- 
ly upon  him.  “ But  in  my  case  publicity 
seems  to  be  the  only  practicable  means  of 
reaching  the  goal.  May  I ask  you,  sir. 
if  you  have  ever  heard  of  a girl  of  my 
name,  Alicia  Wintergold?” 

“ T am  sorry  that  I have  not,”  said 
Grame. 

“ If  you  should  ever  meet  with  or  hear 
of  such  a person,  I beg  you  to  telegraph 
me  or  my  agent  at  the  address  which  you 
will  find  upon  this  card.  Her  father,  my 
nephew,  was  a lad  of  spirit,  and  cut  every 
channel  of  intercourse  between  himself 
and  the  family,  who  would  not  receive 
his  young  bride.  I have  learned  that 
both  my  nephew  and  his  wife  are  dead; 
it  is  their  daughter,  a young  woman  by 
this  time,  of  whom  I am  in  search.  I 
am  leaving  town  to  consult  with  an  agent 
who  thinks  he  has  found  trace  of  her.” 

“ I shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  pos- 
sible assistance  in  your  quest,”  said 
Grame.  “ You  have  only  to  call  on  me.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Wintergold. 

“ I give  you  good-night.” 

Grame  settled  himself  in  his  morris- 
chair  with  a pipe  and  a book.  It  was  a 
cold  night,  and  the  wind  rattled  the 
window-sash  in  the  casement,  a little 
snow  coining  in  on  the  sill.  An  hour 
later  a knock  on  his  door  startled  him 
out  of  a dream. 

“ A lady  to  see  you,  sir.” 

Grame  got  awkwardly  out  of  the  chair. 
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“ Poor  little  fellow!  That’s  why  I 
couldn’t  find  him  at  the  corner,”  groaned 
the  man. 

“You’ll  .sell  me  the  top,  won’t  your’ 
she  pleaded. 

“ Well,  I — 1 don’t  know,”  said  Gramc, 
running  his  fingers  through  his  hair. 
“ Of  course — ” 

“ Please,”  whispered  the  girl,  coming 
a step  nearer.  “ I have  the  money  right 
here.  Maybe  it’s  not  enough,  but  it's 
what  he  said  you  gave  him — and  if  you 
knew  how  much  it  would  help  to  amuse 
him — ” 

“ I mean  the  selling  part,”  said  Grame, 
in  sore  confusion.  “ I wish  you  would 
let  me  give  it  to  you.  Why,  we’re  great 
friends.” 

“ I would  rather  pay,”  said  the  girl, 
timidly. 

Mr.  Grame  considered.  “ Very  well,” 
said  he.  “Please  wait  a moment.” 

In  two  minutes  he  was  ready  for  the 
street. 

“ Now  listen,”  said  he.  “ I ain  terribly 
sorry  you  are  afraid  of  me,  for  you 
needn’t  be,  and  I’m  going  home  with 
you.” 

Sylvia  looked  up.  He  was  placing  the 
top  with  extreme  care  in  its  ease. 

A man  who  loves  singing  tops  cannot 
be  entirely  depraved. 

“ I don’t  believe  I’in  so  very  much 
afraid,”  she  said. 

Now,  unless  one  has  had  experience  in 
such  matters,  one  is  not  likely  to  realize 
how  easy  it  is  to  sink  a lot  of  money  in 
splints,  shingles,  plaster  of  Paris,  gauze 
bandages,  and  beef-tea.  The  doctor  who 
attended  Roger  was  ever  writing  prescrip- 
tions for  things  which  must  be  purchased 
with  ready  cash  at  the  corner  drug- 
store. It  took  a prodigious  number  of 
ships,  castles,  and  churches  to  keep  Syl- 
via’s pot  a-boiling.  Tn  the  same  connec- 
tion it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  days 
that  followed  a considerable  acceleration 
in  Mr.  G rame’s  production  of  Silvercrest 
Ham  advertising  cards  was  remarked 
by  the  advertising  agency  which  bought 
those  works  of  art. 

Sylvia  in  her  street  dross  was  very 
pretty;  but  Sylvia  in  a house-gown  of 
filmy  softness,  bending  over  Roger’s  cot, 
was  calculated  to  take  instant  possession 
of  a world-weary  masculine  heart. 


“ You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself/' 
said  Grame,  one  day.  “You  have  made 
me  discontented  ; a dozen  times  a day  I 
wish  that  I were  a real  artist.” 

“ I’m  sure  it  takes  as  much  ability  to 
paint  good  advertising  cards  as  most  of 
the  so  - called  works  of  art  one  sees,” 
soothed  Sylvia. 

“ But  I don’t  want  to  paint  advertising 
cards,”  said  Grame;  “1  want  to  paint 
you.  I want  to  paint  you  giving  Roger 
his  beef-tea;  also  combing  his  hair;  also 
cutting  the  bread  for  lunch,  and  as  the 
Queen  of  Fairyland;  also  as  the  Toast 
of  the  Town,  and  as  Phyllis  the  Shep- 
herdess.” 

“ But  why  do  you  want  to  paint  me?” 

“If  you'll  promise  not  to  be  fright- 
ened, I’ll  tell  you.” 

“ I’m  not  very  much  afraid  of  you — 
now.” 

“ Well,  it’s  because  you  are  beautiful.” 

Roger,  who  was  of  course  present,  was 
surprised  to  note  the  effect  of  this  simple 
statement  of  fact  upon  Sylvia.  She  did 
not  seem  to  be  exactly  displeased ; but  she 
was  evidently  a wee  bit  scared,  in  spite 
of  her  brave  pretensions,  and  a strange 
color  came  into  her  cheeks.  Roger  had 
often  intimated  to  Sylvia  that  she  was 
beautiful  without  frightening  her  in  the 
least;  he  lay  and  pondered  deeply  upon 
this  phenomenon. 

Many  weeks  had  gone  by  before  any- 
body heard  anything  from  the  old  gentle- 
man with  the  red  muffler.  Roger  was  now 
able  to  get  about,  and  this  happy  stage 
of  affairs  was  being  suitably  celebrated 
by  Sylvia,  who  gave  a supper  of  oyster 
soup  and  cheese  sandwiches  in  honor  of 
the  occasion.  To  this  function  had  been 
invited  a certain  Mr.  Grame,  an  artist. 
Scarcely  had  three  steaming  bowls  of 
soup  been  set  on  the  table  when  there 
came  a monstrous  clatter  and  thumping 
upon  the  third  landing. 

“ Oen’lein’n  to  see  Mistah  Roger!” 
called  the  dusky  housemaid  from  below, 
and  left  Mr.  Wintergold  to  mount  the 
dark  attic  stairs  as  best  he  could.  The 
plan  which  seemed  to  appeal  most  favor- 
ably to  the  old  gentleman  was  to  batter 
the  staircase  down  with  his  cane,  until  at 
length  lie  reached  the  room. 

Now*  sank  Roger’s  spirit  within  him. 
He  east  an  appealing  glance  at  Sylvia. 
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HOWARD  PYLE  was  distinguished  by  marked  individual 
peculiarities  from  all  the  other  artists  of  his  time.  Indeed, 
for  any  so  peculiar  type  of  genius  we  must  revert  to  William 
Blake.  Pyle  was  most  like  Blake  in  this — that  in  the  representa- 
tion of  life  and  things  he  caught  native  aspects  and  meanings. 
He  had  no  interest  in  the  institutional  fabric  of  our  civilization, 
or  of  any  other.  Of  Quaker  parentage  and  an  enthusiastic  disciple 
of  Swedenborg,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  listen  to  the  inner 
voice  and  reject  the  traditions  of  men  and  the  authority  of  the 
schools — also  that  he  should  seek  the  inward  and  spiritual  mean- 
ings of  all  things.  Yet,  without  being  at  all  picaresque,  he  often 
chose  to  portray  the  elemental  passions  of  our  human  nature.  . 

It  was  not  with  Pyle  the  love  of  the  tragedy  which  grows  out  of 
evil  passions  that  prompted  him.  He  reverted  to  the  elements  of 
tragedy  rather  than  to  its  scheme,  allured  by  what  was  native  in 
it,  haunting,  and  antique.  Comedy  has  always  been  concerned  with 
the  contemporaneous.  Pyle,  in  his  quaint  and  antique  humor,  would 
have  nothing  of  this  contemporaneity,  and  he  was  quite  as  averse 
from  contemporary  adventure.  The  boldly  rough  aspects  of  our 
pioneer  Western  life  did  not  tempt  him.  His  saunterings  were  con- 
fined to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  West  Indies,  in  search  of  old 
romance,  of  peculiar  people,  and  of  the  haunts  of  pirates.  Europe, 
whether  in  the  Cromwellian  era  or  in  the  remoter  period  of  chivalry, 
was  sufficiently  disclosed  to  him  and  for  his  purpose  in  the  annals 
of  history.  His  imagination  filled  out  the  scene  and  supplied  the 
temper  and  atmosphere  of  the  story.  For  it  was  always  the  story 
he  demanded,  in  all  its  spiritual  meanings  as  interpreted  in  the 
terms  of  our  fallible  but  heroically  striving  human  nature — but  yet 
the  story  in  its  concrete  and  clearly  projected  embodiment. 

We  are  glad  that  at  the  last,  and  after  he  had  disclosed  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  peculiar  genius,  he  had  sixteen  months  of  Europe,  and 
that  he  had  this  aftermath  of  his  life  in  Italy.  But,  for  the  kind  of 
work  which  gave  him  a distinction  wholly  his  own,  he  had  no  need  of 
the  actual  European  scene.  It  was  different  with  Abbey,  who,  with 
a more  purely  esthetic  sense  of  form  and  detail,  felt  that  he  must 
fulfil  himself  wholly  within  the  precinct  of  art  itself. 

Pyle,  on  the  other  hand,  was  first  of  all  and  always  an  illustrator. 
Because  he  was  transcendently  that,  he  was  something  more  than 
that,  especially  in  his  sense  and  handling  of  color  and  in  the  spirit 
which  animated  and  informed  his  creations.  He  never  failed  to 
give  his  meaning  in  the  picture  itself,  whether  illustration  or 
mural  painting:  but  he  delighted  in  correlating  his  meanings  by 
means  of  the  written  story,  which  was  always  virile,  significant,  and 
charmingly  antique  and  idiomatic. 

His  work  as  author  and  artist  was,  for  us  all,  and  a good  part  of 
it  especially  for  youth,  a fresh  revival  of  the  Romantic.  But,  though 
it  occupied  the  field  of  wonder,  it  had  no  Rossetti-like  transfiguration 
and  exaltation,  no  vagueness.  Without  any  loss  of  the  wonder,  his 
meanings  were  plain.  We  shall  not  see  his  like  again. 
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With  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo 

BY  MARY  BLAIR  BEEBE 


THE  beat  of  many  paddles  was 
driving  our  seventy  - foot  canoe 
against  the  swirling  rapids  of  the 
Mujong  River.  We  were  in  Sarawak, 
in  the  heart  of  Borneo,  where  the  eyes 
of  a white  woman  had  never  before  looked 
upon  the  shining  bronze  waters.  Thus 
I felt  something  like  “ stout  Cortez  when, 
with  eagle  eye,  he  gazed  on  the  Pacific.” 
Others  might  come  after  me,  but  I was 
the  first. 

As  I idly  watched  the  green-clad  banks 
slip  by  in  obedience  to  the  energetic 
throb  of  the  blades,  I musingly  relived 
the  events  of  the  past  few  days:  the  land- 
ing at  Kuching — Sarawak’s  little  capital 
— and  the  journey  ninety  miles  up  the 
Rejang  River  to  Sibu.  This  is  the 
second  town  in  size  and  importance,  al- 
though its  white  population  consists  of 
but  four  men  and  one  woman,  and  its 
native  inhabitants  are  not  more  than 
sufficient  in  number  to  make  a very 
modest  village. 

The  little  river  steamer  had  tarried 
for  the  night  at  Sibu,  and  the  feminine 
member  of  the  white  population  and  I, 
having  made  friends  in  the  rapid  fash- 
ion which  isolation  makes  possible,  sat 
together  on  the  river  pier.  We  were  in 
a world  of  sunset  afterglow;  rose  and 
gold,  celestial  blue,  clear  pale  green,  and 
deep  violet  and  sapphire  glorified  all  the 
marvelous  tropic  heaven  and  were  soft- 
ened in  the  glimmering  reflection  at  our 
feet. 

From  beneath  the  shadow  of  over- 
hanging trees  a dugout  canoe  glided  into 
the  peace  of  the  water,  drifting  so  quiet- 
ly with  the  current  that  scarcely  a ripple 
«tirred  the  molten  wonder  of  the  skv. 
A solitary  figure  stood,  perfectly  poised, 
in  the  frail  bark — a Bornean  Dyak,  with 
the  lithe  perfection  of  proportion  and 
the  rich  coloring  which  were  later  to  be- 
come so  familiar  to  us.  Skilfully  he 


cast  his  fish-net  like  a great  fan  over 
the  water;  and  then  night  fell  like  a 
curtain,  hiding  from  us  our  lonely  fish- 
erman and  our  city  of  the  sky.  There 
is  no  pleasant  entracle  in  the  tropics. 
Night  is  always  “ waiting  in  the  wings  ” 
for  day  to  depart.  The  tree  beneath 
which  we  sat  was  all  at  once  sparkling 
with  fireflies,  like  a Christmas-tree  with 
living  candles. 

We  began  to  talk,  my  companion  and 
I.  She  told  me  I was  the  second  white 
stranger  who  had  visited  Sibu  in  ten 
years.  In  reply  to  her  questioning  1 ex- 
plained that  my  husband’s  mission  was 
to  study  the  Bornean  pheasants  in  their 
native  haunts,  and  that  we  planned  to 
go  to  Fort  Kapit — as  far  as  the  river 
steamer  would  take  us — and  then  to  go 
on  into  the  distant  interior  by  canoe. 
The  brilliant  night  revealed  horror  on 
my  new  friend’s  face.  To  leave  the  Fort ! 
To  go  into  the  interior!  Nothing  would 
induce  her  to  do  it.  Did  I know  the 
danger  into  which  I was  going!  Did  I 
not  know  that  the  Dyaks  were  head- 
hunters, and  that  we  were  going  into 
rhe  country  of  the  Sea-Dyaks,  most  sav- 
age of  all  the  peoples  of  Borneo!  And 
had  I not  heard  that  a white  man  had 
recently  been  shot  by  one  of  these  Dyaks. 
who  had  sworn  their  revenge  would  be 
to  take  a white  head ! 

There  was  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  with  lurid  descriptions  of  Dyak 
cruelty  and  of  all  sorts  of  disease. 

In  spite  of  saying  over  and  over  to 
rnyself  that  where  Rajah  Brooke  and  his 
English  Resident*  said  it  was  safe  to  go 
T knew  it  was  safe;  still  I may  now  con- 
fess what  at  the  time  I would  not  admit 
even  to  myself  — that  all  sorts  of  in- 
describably miserable  horrors  began  to 
haunt  me. 

But  now  we  were  in  the  jungle  far  be- 
yond the  Rajah’s  last  little  outpost.  Fort 
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Kapil.  with  it*  *pini>mj of  twenty  lode  -of  fmhhs  on  t lie  floor  ginmitored  uud 
at*  Sepoy*  Umbo  tlir  ; };:t ri^t-  <<f  -i\  yd.ifttg  diUM'd;  flu***  light*  wme  d o nufvc 
Engh>h  I'o'shlonf.  Tib*  JtUigle  with JM  ro.<in.  which  burned  udh  a 
labyrinth  pf  iritu^etinir  river*  was  ihe  ipcon^'dtkv  odor*  sUppb*Wl  to  fewy  away 
land  of  (he  dread  Sou-Dyaks.  of  whom  omMpbtoe,s, 

spell  biOod-eartllin^'.  tales  were  told  me ; Ibo  chief  and  hi*  funiily  "met-  us  'iff 
iUiii  oHrcmw  o'f  men  yvau*  thk  d^Taiiijro  kud  # yhaky, 

rrmbi  up  of  these  very  DyaW  of/oo  j floor  of  split  ba/nbno  to  the  canter 

The  sodden  .scrunch  of  the  eat  mu  ou  of  i ii«'  spidery  opiM-im  ihe  door, 

gravel  put  an  end  to  reminisreiuyy  wib  rlu*  oflivinl  iveeptiuiidnvU  «d‘ 

Fr<Up  t he  house  at  the  top  of  the  . bank  the  ‘•umuiunal  IKak  house,  whore*  the 
u group  of  Dyak>  were  uaiimg  to  us  that.  prooiou*  lumam-head  col  ky-t  inti  of  the 
ive  most  not  uci  on,  for  a imm  lay  (load  lieaddrujuter^  was  always  kepi.  As  wo  took 
..i]  da-  noxt  hou^e  farther  up  - >hv*  am.,  our  pirn  •«.*>.  .m  the  rionm  white  nfaf*  which 
vvlinm  we  had  intended  tying  up  for  tic*,  had  been  oprea.d  fur  ns,  the  flkkernig 
tiighh  1 hey  therefore  nmmd  .its  . to  !)t»ht,  -hewed  at  least  i -l*ivu  .of  ilf^n 
ember  at  their  lautliug  ami  to  «omr  up  ghastly  irephh ^ ' hab£iu£-; di rf.kuiye^hw^ 
U-  visit  flam  after  we  had  had  -upper,  \i$?  fmuydhvteK  r-  hue?'  moby  formed 

The  tUr’k . night  had. .already'-  ••faHeu,  aliotfjt .' us;- '‘uEfd.m-. -oio^/tloQr’  kii'd  theu 

whom  like  eitieken.s  going.  to  rm>t,  we  i mm  her.  and  inun  the  shadow*  of  the 
climbed  the.  sleep  rn> relied  pole  rbid  -ervm  .vrnHery,  Iwauti hd  bronze  flgure*  like 
;e  front,  step*  to  a Ifyak  hmise.  and  found  shining,.  polkhe'd  stators,  groat  ami  small, 
v*or-eh:e>  in  a long  gallery,  On  biVu  side  moved  with  the  |K}fedess  tread  of  the 
-it  row  of  doors  opened  upon  this  gallery/  and- came  and  stfuiittod  ithotif 

h doc;r.  us  we  h-*anird  luipri  leadiujr  to  imtit  our  glrplu  \*rew\ m ritn?  upon  nig 

a.  r«»tuvi  oeibipied  by  a separnV^  family,  like  die  ><>*non  of  ^joie  |gy^|  tny:. 

FbV/ji  end  to  end  M the  gallon  1 row  HecrY  dyp  wes  foeri  upon  u-  in  eurieok 
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'Iftgoiriatf/d  g^,  'ja^$j^kf~'iiii 
busily  liisefesm#  u»V  iji  i.fe disemdvUt  turni 
latigiiia^tn  oi  w hfcfr  we  did  $bi  ffeiir  ^ fe 
derstahU  a.  word. 

One  by  due  tfe  gjvta  oT  the 

hauso  cume  to  &reei  be- 

side  uk*.,  tfey  greyly  pn^hi one  of  my 
haVj<J^^^  jftii  ail  egcr 

into  the  other:  I knew  litiirt  of 

'*  Cookie  ; would  rejtgoe,  far  \v<:  ty<^;  *$$*-• 
les*,  blit  mo$i  of  all  \v;i-  I ’touched  by 
their  kindly  courtesy  and  • delighted  witil 

the  pretty  picture  they  lua* h> — <r * snfr,  mu 
round,  and  «r*>  yuufeb  with  uwkfe?es  of 
silver  e*:*u»s  di  tiling-  U^iUe&f  fteit  -uiohUi. 
brown  :dv»t»,  and  broad ' g-;rdh*>  M spark- 

liitg  6*$**  wires  holding  ih  iyImw  the 
ui  r*  d and  blue  eat  ive-\\ < nvn 
4rirt>.-  Tite  vdrU  thru  fnit  fetorc*  n#  id! 
the  pfirtiptjerriaiia  nf  betel-nut  (dunving 
>nnd  ch.  ho^i  of  mtHve^t-iuvn  tobacco* 
which  • f ^00  trf/'t/M  i tit o ytibiU" 
fa  hide  wf  tt^roUusV/;  Wo  dfe**'  the  lesser 
? v'f.'tfe;  t&h  ami  t>n^  nf  tfe 


/•  :Vilfl;''/  Was  lifted  htS 

|wtu  tlie,  present 
■£*&.  amf  Un*  (hr* distant 
fr$'.  . ami.1 1 Ml  Uuy 

life  «%f  the  satiige 
t hrobldriu  in  m>  mvri 
vein*,  with  ttll  its 
■$  n ($p r « tit  inhi  ‘.  Vt^ 
cruelty.  its  ti ? i’uf 
ruridthmality. 

sjp;i 

men!  s*»fno  oi  iXip 
men  struck  np  the 

tfuniirnfuh  nvmom- 

rji-.M-  nm*io  id  *fe' 

rood  fjuus. 

£.;«d  nvr,  IiHIa  Kto 

• ’si ' £ut 

wsr  rrrdiia  nf  a ^rowee1:* 
\ovvvay  iinylUVng/mun*  starriy 
tjhih;  rhn  uV 

Tj  . fdr  w?»r  is  ■ born 

lip  e.svii  1^  I nmd  they  ary 
r»>V';rr!  siukyn^O i&e  it  n$  they,. 
| • ! ">\  Tnkhte,  from  (he  ohtl* 


V*.'  ‘ 
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It  )mm<\  Uva  pi^J  f Btit  ife 

i \(-  *.W'1V  fixed  Upon  MiG  UiuYlW*; 

iind  ;mv.ix-.  tJjTr  P’JTtli  »!  spots  diH;i-yd- 

mid  tit.  pumofoooo-.  w u i I <»t  thr 

was  vuiocVi^t-1^  Thud  f\  worn]  s^itsp  pf; 
jtVlfug  ;»)}. ; iji.il  Up  UlhdflW  figure  migbl 


•<ih?n  the  war-coat  i>f  UW-skm  am! 
tail  IVntlicrs  and  tlio  eflp  of  ecd-m* 
Usui  work.  with  i fit  oonllut.od 

|)}uRu-r  of  the  <1 1 {dioaMnt , t ho 
»(  otir  ^rew  began’to  bianco, 

A menu 


aiiio ng  the  ra pgtfc  V) v er hoa » 1 
Stirfcd  and  .:r*‘v vd  .dr.  fiily.  ^’IxO  wail 
:.<rf;  t la*'  YiJl I^' f T*4jk  Tht?  U^W&i, 
eoppKuy  iivi\s  of  t !o-  dan  cor  took  a hun- 
dred diHinoh  anti  graceful,  tin* 

of  lighi  Oii  the  hbrubfjl  feathers 
of  his  c«mt  dam  dug  hoWe  iny  eyes  until 
ft  If . my  hemg  mx>  concentrated  on  his 
swaying.  dimhii-f  figure.  The  great  circle 

of  people  Ooascxj  fo  exist  for  mm  JSfatk- 
iitjg  to  have  anv  reaUty  >aw  the 

Tourer,  iho  soliliiiii?  mnsiry  arid  the  heavy, 

alien  »u!or  TV-  spirit  of  the  siiyflgr. 
which  k few  mmiunt*  Uthvro  1 hurl  l»eea 
so  keenly*  tri®  now  mrnhcidietl 
ir,  Yao-ir  ifnd  dance.  A hove  my  iwml— - 
[ did  not  need  to  look vup  in  « c thorn ; 
J epuid  f$M  fhoyr  pr<i^Vno^%tlT*g:  the 
fbrjr  and  blackened  ijhmfrn  heudvmie  of 
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iiH vi  felt.  Always  it.  seemed  mntucmhss. 
-timnod,  tmind,  with  a vague  grttli- 
ni<|e  hit  ife  hyttrdVfjo  da>ico 
-make  ihc  dread  end  su  flinch  toisier ; the 


iflutigidg  over  me.  Tlie  dnucor  sank  tor 
*he  ic.-t  lime  to  flu-  tl(u\r.  The  irn.rdo 
d'/d.yV;  : . W;  V A ^ vV  '& 

•V.  ^ri'fi  iiol  Dva.k  -or  vrdped  ftA\  hi&' 
mn-hw  polio.]  him  hack  frnrii.  the  ejrelo 
of  people.  )jhd  vvj-  were  all  crying:-. 

rOo.  ; ‘ hi  lip^dapso 

ytlvd'^>rh.djdi»Mf)yv  and  physioally 
daoror.  l h.dv  fh?-  hoads  nflovo.txi^' 

O'hmiopd  v mjluy  ,o<  jay  strange . t'?tf»ta>.y 
Uniiwfc*  ruo  wo?ii]ih  how  a part 


whi-n  .stared  vacantly  tiowii  ap:.o  ;t-. 
tbro/^b.wWlrvtvondcn 
• dlaiyyi  n\  Its  spokets.  •’  jr  • ^ 

The  dancer  iiowo  yank  rtlnio^t  t;u  the  , 
t.oo»Mid;  hi-  lady  leaning  ym  far  hack 
^ hat:  the  Ion g gfgaSr  f tut  hers  nf  iisv  c^p 
svo  pf  the  (l -or.  With  w ahoost  un- 
tirrov  etpefjt  he  (nektSl  hp  hiy  ’ 
w/utden  /vld^ld  and  drerv  his  hiiig, 

f nfvtx  .ffiie-  sheath  at  lu> 

sole.  rir»'liug  on  o»h-  tdo »c , the  mhor 
dntwu  mi  a ho>  e the  kin*. . he  spun  rroind 

yirof ' ‘ f — 'ii  nf il « wifn 

tr,  re-ouodioe  hl-.v:  of  kni‘o  upon  shield 
.Hid  then  h straight  oonvard  thrust,  he 
^ink  ;fd 

^nrely  it  whs  # deadly  battle  with  art 
:aem»  adversary,  and  the  dnueer  had 
josr  parripil  a fatal  hi.ov  and  yiveo  the 

deer-ioK  rhro-r.  Fusing,  lie  cm* led  like 
fl  tfreat  hird  wdtli  CUJtstrot^hed  wiu^t  and  v 
the  lord  was  n bird  of  prey,  oi rolinp:  (ihor;; 

• , viotitii  tor  whom  there  was  mi  .^^op< 
The  danrnrg  figure  whirled  and 
tt rawing-  iw*r  fmd  retivirfing.  -ii»k!i;g  hot 
■tit  iUc  earth,  only  to  rise  a gam  wiifj  ^ 
ehish  of  sword  and  shie  ld. 

! nit  a ^tran.fiv  drnwshie*?  erec|uv;g. 
UHW  Pie.  \VTfat  was  ?i 

hoi  ervfh  w hn^e : 'j?h»jK*: ' way-;^d. 
/Ih^Ttv  f fijfetf  . I ' kticw  iidt  iiJ'y  tav: 

drspcrMt»l>  vv«n«ndevl.  with  knife  vtm! 
shieh]  fidlen  useleHi  beside  it,  or  whether 
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hope  that  the  knife 
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hypnotism  may  play  in  what  seems  to  us 
a horrible,  savage  practice — the  head- 
hunting of  the  Dyaks.  Indeed,  I was 
told  later  that  a I)yak  is  quite  mad  for 
days  after  taking  a head.  I realized  the 
infinite  tact  and  wisdom  with  which  the 
two  white  Rajahs  of  Sarawak — Sir  James 
and  Sir  Charles  Brooke — have  striven  to 
abolish  the  practice  of  head-hunting,  the 
greatest  passion  of  the  Dyak,  having  its 
roots  in  his  courtship  and  in  his  idea  of 
immortality  and  filial  affection. 

A Dyak  legend  tells  that  “the  daugh- 
ter of  their  great  ancestor,  who  resides 
in  heaven  near  the  evening  star,  refused 
to  marry  until  her  betrothed  brought  her 
a gift  worthy  her  acceptance.  The  man 
went  into  the  jungle  and  killed  a deer, 
which  he  presented  to  her,  but  the  fair 
lady  turned  away  in  disdain.  He  went 
again  and  returned  with  a mias  (orang- 
utan), the  great  monkey  who  haunts  the 
forests,  but  this  present  was  not  more 
to  her  taste.  Then  in  a fit  of  despair 
the  lover  went  abroad  and  killed  the  first 
man  he  met,  and,  throwing  the  victim's 
head  at  her  feet,  exclaimed  at  the  cruelty 
she  had  made  him  guilty  of,  but  to  his 
surprise  she  smiled,  and  said  that  now 
he  had  discovered  the  only  gift  worthy 
of  herself."  And  to  this  day  a Dyak 
girl  will  often  refuse  to  marry  a man 
who  has  not  taken  at  least  one  head. 
Still  more  binding  upon  the  Dyak  is  the 
obligation  to  furnish  a fresh  head  to 
attend  the  spirit  of  any  dead  member  of 
his  family.  The  feathers  of  the  horn- 
bill — the  insignia  of  war — have  come  to 
be  worn  only  by  one  who  has  taken  a 
head,  and  the  large  circle  of  mother-of- 
pearl  which  holds  in  place  the  feather 
war-coat  is  emblematic  of  immortality, 
since  it  is  of  this  material  that  the  spirit 
must  construct  the  boat  that  is  to  take 
it  into  the  next  world. 

Leaving  the  Dyak  house  to  return  to 
our  canoe,  after  the  dancing  was  over, 
I was  gently  helped  down  the  pole  en- 
trance and  the  slippery  bank  by  the 
martial  old  chief  himself.  This  evening 
of  our  introduction  to  the  Dyaks  was 
typical  of  all  our  life  among  them;  we 
received  universal  courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality which  could  not  be  excelled  in  any 
land. 

Life  in  the  open  air  is  the  surest  proof 
against  insomnia;  so,  in  spite  of  our  won- 


derful and  fascinating  evening,  we  slept 
the  dreamless  sleep  of  the  wilderness, 
knowing  nothing  until,  in  the  early 
dawn,  the  splash  of  paddles  told  us  that 
we  were  off  again  up  river,  always  up 
river,  in  search  of  jungle  where  might 
be  found  the  pheasants.  Hours  of  pad- 
dling with  occasional  halts  to  prepare  a 
meal  made  up  the  sum  of  our  days. 

The  Mujong  River  here  flows  between 
low  ranges  of  hills.  In  some  places  the 
tree  growth  was  down  to  the  water’s 
edge;  in  many  others  the  jungle  had  been 
cut  away  from  the  river-banks,  straight 
up  to  the  ridge  of  the  hills.  Here  some 
Dyak  tribe  had  grown  rice  and  bananas 
for  a few  years  and  then  wandered  on, 
after  the  manner  of  Dyaks — up  or  down 
stream,  or  perhaps  to  some  other  river, 
led  by  their  birds  of  omen.  Their  big, 
deserted  houses  were  falling  into  ruins, 
the  dense  second  growth  of  the  tropics 
rapidly  obliterating  all  trace  of  human 
habitation.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  find  a good  camping-spot  with  ac- 
cessible jungle;  one  place  was  too  rocky 
to  tie  up  the  canoe,  while  another  was 
too  far  from  promising  jungle.  Finally 
we  settled  upon  a spot  near  the  house 
of  a chief  named  Sajut,  who  assured  us 
that  pheasants  were  to  be  found  there. 
Having  unpacked  everything,  we  went 
happily  to  bed,  eager  to  begin  work  next 
day. 

At  midnight  we  were  suddenly  waked 
by  a terrific  clap  of  thunder,  followed 
by  rain  in  such  torrents  as  only  the 
tropics  know.  It  beat  like  hail  on  the 
palm-thatched  covering  of  our  canoe. 
Groping  about  to  find  a light,  everything 
we  touched  was  wet.  Gusts  of  rain  put 
out  the  lanterns  as  fast  as  they  were  lit. 
so  that  we  had  only  W 's  electric  flash- 

light to  guide  us,  and  he  was  wanted  in 
a dozen  places  at  once.  We  had  to  shout 
to  one  another  to  be  heard  above  the 
tumult  of  the  storm. 

The  river  had  risen  so  rapidly  that 
the  provisions,  which  in  the  afternoon 
we  had  stored  so  carefully  on  the  bank, 
twelve  feet  above  the  water,  were  now 
being  washed  away.  Occasional  flashes 
of  brilliant  lightning  showed  some  of  the 
men  rescuing  floating  boxes,  pots,  and 
pans;  others  madly  bailing  out  our  two 
small  canoes,  which  were  sinking  as  fast 
as  they  could;  while  still  others  were 
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in  wntrw  working  to  p*V-  a pumpkin  ami  mien  -nm  a -mmh  ym] 
vent  rfo:*  inc eaimo  i nuu  sWftiug  mi  rooks  <<'»iu‘.  The  J tyak  knows  the  fw>>sifolitm.* 
*U»d  ■ ^ubiiti/r^l  t foo^  d'rh-s  for  Oyaiy  of  the  jouide  ms  w»  1}  a-  > mupmiter 
Maluv,  >vtiij  j iimimnnui.  ami  ||||  spiade  fe  ftftvy  - Jit  - tool-box  ; pertain  kind*  of  bark 
h.ie-pf  1 1 1 tv  twep  in  the  water,  rose-  >f!invi5  Ui«l>v  plilihlK'  umi  sin  mi*  eimi  ‘with  which 
Che  *r,wm  Wind  rhmsy  Wnr?  It'rff  o{  to  hind  inofoher  Ilnurs  Olid  runts  iff  split 
Those-  whu\h  n?4fj  b%X'j{  stum  d oiv  sdjiojy-  hn.mhon  or  straight  lit  tit*  aifpling  trunks? 
a,,(  n«  l:ijmo!  bnppuur  wet  into  die  w«m«v  .Stronger  sapling-  driven  into  the  ground 
'*  iroe  \V™ •••  mu\  l sertnnhie.4  Hlunii.  nfffe  the  iii'fidiis  while  lamina  or  palm 
*hi f ijni;;  , pre-oms  mmunwp  and  how*  *4  loaves,  Mvorniv  woven  ioyvkher.  will  keep 

pbd/e  tr**m  wVr  phmtvi  to  dfV  on*-  mu  mmiigh  rain  to  •md-fy  a.  ffvak.  Thus 

• Mo  riling  found  .ns  vor\  damp  fuel,  like  nnmm  our  rough  iiuk*  shoTvfc?  wont 

yloopy^oyod*  with  tlurtprobienr  Itdfofn  u-  up.  .u#  . tliuf  wo  wore  able  fo  jwcv  fitful 
:•>/.  /making  a perniiittonr  mmi*.  • of}  nu  fend  kmmadi  our  own  banana  roof. 
tif  fined  rluif:  Ave  iiritf ht  >‘e  wd|  oy  ' ylir-M  W*  ■ had  now  guho  up  riwr  us  for  tw 
:w!:  Wi-ito  ,:  Jt  : s\ as  Hi  i; •«».** t foir-ly  ,.~ur  . wu-,  .fii'Wsihlu  in  m«r  forge  tanoev  All 

jfrVg  Uio.  ho^t  aiul  os  iMlr  • good  yony-fo  along  the  wav  we  had,  tin  our  itderrovfo 
a-  r/i;  omiid  hope  i,}  (if id;  hoi  -m  l looked  dm  'pmnei.  ulVon  d a reward  to  the  Ihyi'ks 
'^lytho  t o)|k  ) diihvi^rtv  **’  If  wU!  M$&y M d-At; -khie  pl(oa>au1ri  wlnoh  tliyy  .ttii^Kt  find: 
w e*  k to  tuoko  a'  damp  fond  a slippery,  iu  kiur  |o<|h  -u  l>vak  always  h:i^  inis, 
yuol  i:nnk  jo?'  a foiJdnfwyduoo.  and  y Iran-  ;u*t.  Pnriioolarly  did  v/o  want 
« fo u -i arm )o<i  riiuo,,!  u\»pio  . vo^Ohn'ioft  r Imf  mv  ori>:0;  the  wldro-railod  svarrh’d 
for  n n.  ; t 

NoVortJwio-s,  avo/Fhvarr!  w<mo  otic  TIm  iiyKt  rtight  at  dusk  u Mala 7/'  trodyr 
Dypky:. ' MVidniiC  through  the  *fVky  mud  Boa if<\ : dmvo  rjvor,  Prin^hie  1 de#|I 

ahurr-  their  knoiyw  Tp  Mu*»r#  h H oAUip  Ibouih  ury:-  ph.  i lfo  wru^o  for  time 

p^dvx*  firemt  yhttntfo  hit  of  iupgft*  and  In rf  nw:,  a 

lite  ^pitisr  >1  ftir.y  waurl  transform  ohipft.  laoah*d^  u ilayos»  jpaddlo  op  the  1 dW*T 
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was  tv:p*.rl^i  to  }iuv»‘  sour  >mh:  his  men  *hant)y  Imv  ii»^  10'  make  these 
to  tnirw  (dr  i>]f itvn ^ V;-::'- ' |4 ^'; ■"  %W)£:  .of  vital  tojainuncc  ajpoo  the ^ sli^rtri^^ 
had  already  evixne  in,  and  there  was  no  on<]  most  ooiJtn\(Ji.ot*>ry  evidome,  and 
one  to  skin  then* ; witness  the  long-dead  with  so  vast  a tern  t or  v to  C"o  r in  iv 
•airbus  whioli  the  trader  had  With  him.  %Wen  time.  Now,  for  example,  rhe  chief 
This  news  demanded  it  oonebiTe  of  the  Sajut.  hear  whose  house  we  wore  e&hii^b 

was  adoring  us,  thur  there  were  mow 
birds  here  than  up  ?\ ver . whi  W on  ihe 

ugmmsi^BIUMUM EMftfe4iK^g8gaJ^&te  ether  hand  was  the  rtthibr  of  phua^aut  * 

fra}rpe*l  up  river,  with  the  material  evi 
do;  toe  ««f  t lie  dead  a rgns. 

The  night  brought  another  terrible 
mhv,  and.  in-rniug-  fouv>d  the  river  a 
.'  foaming  torrent.  It  whs  promptly  <er- 

yy  ' tied  that  i vcas  in  he  left  behind,  \!?Ue)Iy 
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chinf  Sajot  to  ;-« * 1 m it  yfnM**1  ami  Uky  i 

moo.  Mrs  <- 

As  aeeordm#  tv  Hyak  rstup.iHiV  «.v«*  :b<»ok 
iiH^i  oof  ia  ducc*  ideuriou  tha  object  of.  taws. 
A>^r-  :t*Tkilv  SiVt  luustt'Tii  fttaJupi)  upnti  h&Ve 

ofthhy  while  I ehde&ybmj  to  trfaiokfaetn're  tbife 
$mt yr !hv u rs;i t km  hy  tin v baby- talk  Entf-  lion  « 
ivirelli^Hilr  to  my  to  -m 

vr-*  Of  M.ii  \y  Ik  oil  I fipij  to'  <lofH*nt}  to  ijUiss  it  with 

off  it*  ] *.Vfik.  M n A f'i 

Momu  imr  T had  tiiutr  ti>  n Dyak  hlpviild 

boit-v, "hoiaj  of  till/  gliUnt iii r nt  PWiulUijj#  niwiti! 
lig‘f%-  <m»l  yih)t>r  strain-  of'  vuU^.iv.  Tlu*  thy  li 
•O.vjvjy*  live  i;n-  eT‘‘ii!  •-■.»»iiJi'u.imi"|  housm  •jjkni/ 

ooMjaiiAoi;  fi’oHi  hoi  to  sixty  famdhs,  stalky 

or  M dunr-/'  -Ui<*  iK-afe  (*h>kf  pr/fadly  ?hn  k 
boast  bar  tc.l  iuo  the  bhioi  of  sixty  doors  14  round 
— *?x  ivbafyvyr  tW.  uturdjvr  may  Uy  . d$}I«*r 

plan  u*  al^My*  Hkv  Hint  of  the  first.  'hun»t'  thy  err 

pf  a tMiihioiir  -srjfjponod  OU  poles’  wymlri 

*‘ -u  or  ty.fhN  ftvt  alViVir  thy  yro<md.  At 
' Hihk. (}f  & I0iig‘  '*vut  $£'',  yisif  t 

$ bed*  .rooms  nyrh,  1 In-  vvbvd <i  hou?v  ia  us  irp 
oifisn'tO'iod  on  | »;M‘yr‘  «!uh%  •» t r»  r thr  Saji 
fysMon  of  (K*r  hflk  Vaojo  si^  lo  j-  |i:dm  looked 
'iii'l  i ;o?;ina  I eaves.  Uuafe  ytiul  hvo  at  the 
minks,  iloti  >(SMiri‘ly  totfothnr.  ;'?A 

As  W$  Sit  rauf  fully  working  up  to  tho  iuvnk; 
vita)  ftnifh'r ; of  th<?  desired  oa.mu\  th<i 
iou « 1 th  yon#  ■*>£■  jteox»t<1  ^ari,ourid<vi  Alfi 
while  a horde  of  hid  f -starved  rlopSv  nwde 
a ohm*  aiisjH>cri«>fv  of  the-  st>a.turr  t: *!•*- *\. 

W* » t h the  iv«.!i!U!,  us  always,  there  o 
a common  trrdiuul  on  wlueh  wo  eOldcl 
P»»AscsH»ro2r  the 
abbreviated  of 
w a r*l  r«»hr-y  f hym-  ‘ 


■r  yanrn. 


- Why  not  !»h*o  l drUnfitVdyd. 
iMuyh  talk  fylhiwtyj . but  xio  mtsAvor  o;uno 
to  rni'  t},nuadi  < ’« »•  »k  f *.  i-oyoutl  f>\t  * lirivf: 
<l  \1v.n  iuny  muku  }»a<ldy/’ 
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iVty  abxhvvh  rs;tdy/ 
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“ Tuan  pay  birds,  too.  More  easy  get 
birds  than  go  up  river.” 

That  was  true;  we  had  cornered  our 
own  labor  market.  Cookie  protested  long 
and  loud,  and  Sajut  called  together  all 
the  young  men  of  his  house,  promising 
to  put  the  matter  before  them.  Every 
one  talked  at  once — the  old  chief  and  his 
stalwart,  tattooed  young  men,  the  mar- 
ried women  with  babies  of  all  ages  bal- 
anced on  their  hips,  and  Cookie — unceas- 
ingly Cookie — while  I sat  helplessly  by, 
patiently  asking  from  time  to  time, 
“ What  are  they  saying  ? What  are  they 
saying?”  a refrain  to  which  no  one  paid 
the  smallest  attention.  Finally  Cookie 
interpreted : 

“ What  Tuan  paying?” 

“ Whatever  they  want,”  I said,  des- 
perately, knowing  how  important  it  was 

for  W to  reach  as  soon  as  possible 

the  best  field  for  his  work. 

The  price  rose  from  one  to  three 
Straits  dollars  a day.  Sajut  chewed  and 
spat  betel-nut,  staining  the  bamboo  floor- 
ing that  deep  vermilion  by  which  one 
may  always  track  the  betel-nut-chewer. 
As  he  sat  there,  putting  in  now  and  then 
a guttural  word,  I thought  how  hideous- 
ly pitiful  is  savage  old  age,  bereft  of  the 
accumulated  culture  which  makes  gra- 
cious the  full  years  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

At  last  with  another  look  at  the  river 
they  all  said  with  finality: 

“ River  too  big,  too  strong.  No  can 
go  ” 

So  irate  was  Cookie  that  he  could 
scarcely  translate  their  answer. 

As  we  cautiously  picked  our  way  to 
the  river,  down  the  notched  poles,  more 
slippery  than  ever  now  with  their  coat- 
ing of  wet  mud,  Cookie’s  verdict  was: 

“ Big  man  no  good.  No  proper  chief.” 

During  our  visit  the  river  had  risen 
still  higher,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  we  got  into  our  canoe.  Poling  up 
river  to  camp,  we  passed  a canoe  whose 
paddler  called  out  to  us  that  a big  argus 
pheasant  had  been  brought  to  the  Tuan 
with  a tail  that  reached  across  the  river, 
and  that  Tuan  was  paying  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  it.  With  all  due  allow- 
ance for  poetic  license.  Cookie  and  I 
excitedly  paddled  home  as  fast  as  we 
could  against  the  current,  to  see  what 
had  really  happened.  We  found  W 


already  hard  at  work  studying  the  new 
specimen  before  making  a skin  of  it. 
It  was  really  a splendid  bird,  a good  be- 
ginning for  our  work,  although  its  re- 
ported size  and  price  proved  at  least  one 
Dyak  to  be  gifted  with  an  Oriental 
imagination.  Thus  for  once  had  the 
Fates  taken  from  us  the  responsibility 
of  a decision,  and  all  had  worked  to- 
gether for  good.  The  jungle  about  us 
yielded  amazingly  satisfactory  results 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  rewarding 

W for  his  unceasing  and  exhausting 

explorations  beyond  his  wildest  hopes, 
and  making  him  long  for  forty-eight- 
hour  days  and  for  as  many  months  as 
we  had  days  to  give  to  the  pheasants 
of  Borneo. 

Our  row  of  huts  looked  down  upon 
our  canoe  moored  at  the  foot  of  the  bank, 
lying  like  a huge  centipede  along  the 
brown  waters  of  the  Mujong  River. 
This  was  our  home — a native  war-canoe 
by  night,  and  by  day  a group  of  palm- 
thatched  shelters  at  the  crest  of  the 
river-bank.  The  canoe  was  adapted  for 
swiftly  transporting  eighty  armed  men. 
Being  thus  built  for  speed  rather  than 
for  comfort,  our  canoe  left  much  to  be 
desired  as  a storehouse  for  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a scientific  expedition  in 
search  of  pheasants,  and  as  a sleeping- 
apartment  for  ourselves  and  our  Dyak 
crew  and  servants.  I do  not  yet  under- 
stand how  we  managed  it,  how,  among 
all  the  boxes  of  outfit , our  party  of 
twenty  found  sufficient  free  space  in 
which  to  lie  down.  Certain  it  is  that 
when  we  had  all  retired  there  was  not 
left  even  the  theatrical  “ standing  room 
only  ” ; for,  although  seventy  feet  long, 
the  canoe  was  not  more  than  four  feet 
in  width  at  its  widest  part.  On  a frame- 
work three  feet  above  the  flooring  of  the 
boat  were  tied  overlapping  mats  of  inter- 
woven palm  leaves,  as  a protection 
against  the  nightly  torrents  of  rain,  and 
in  the  section  of  the  boat  which  I called 
my  bedroom  this  palm  matting  hung 
down  at  the  sides,  so  that  it  was  some- 
what more  private  than  the  rest  of  the 
boat. 

Our  little  row  of  jungle  shanties — 
called  lanl'os  by  the  native  Dyaks — we 
likened  to  a village  street.  At  one  end 
hung  the  daily  washing,  and  that  we 
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^•^fdd  (he  laundry;  While'  at  the  Other  before  ftjfefr  i-fedofeldg  - p<*W  iumvintr  * >ii r 
end  our  cages  of  animals  arid  bird)*:  made  meal-  and  bringing  info  life  a vaim-bing 
oj * Ar'-wm'*  Nefct  m the  lautjrfry  -ttie;-  flame,  Iwth  5ertwl  up.  the 
JifU'J  put  up  4 siwlmr  for  them-  mfle <mok#  of  wet  jungle  wood. 

^]v^(  toil  that  l culled  the  # Hotel  Then  on  me  Our  diuin^rO^  sflel  tor, 
TKakT  ^ino’  there  all . the  many  In-  an  ttTnldUmi-  building’  indeed,  ioiasfiug 
qniMtin?  vmtor*  fr<nn  parsing  canoes  a flournig  of  split  hiunhoo  raimd;  & tom 
came  ntel  flogvesh  to  mimf  smoking  and  above  the  ground  This  raised  jloor 
jfidihflfmg  with  a yruftVirnl  twariinbg  as  Served  4$  both  table  tod  cluars;  for  me 
of:  many  hmjm-strmg,s,  vylflle  the  flames  MX  nrootid  the  edge  ot  it,  with  onr  pWev 
feaped  about  a .profit  pot  of  boiling  riee.  set  out  flesbk*  us,  while  Cookie  served  u- 
Later  the  .rifle  would  Jhtx  dipped  from  in  the  universal  vpiat  position  of 

the  per  with  a flat  piece  of  Wood  ns  a Orient,  hupping  si  bout  op  our  imprVe 

>pooHv  »'nd  >erv*  d on  thro  thick  leaves  of  vised  table  like  smut*  great.  clumsy  tool, 
some  jmmle  nve  Fmprejatly,  however,  Our  little  Dyak  hov.  Ihsiniia.  stood  by 
a .Dyak  preferred  Ids  hums  flat  straw  hat  to  remove  and  i flange  plates  and  dishes. 

a plate  instead  of  the  leaf.  After  rim  'If,  in  the  interest  of  conver  .anou,  erne 
meal  he.  would  .rinse  it  in  tta  river  am!  mvbmted  for  a'  moment  Ins  piaus  the 
serenely  re-onm  it  »o  its  vocation  os  a sufl.  brown  Augers  *«f  Dinflui  v i ; fl i 

hat  Of  eouf.se  the  Only  eat  ini?  utensils  uni.et|v  rnnou*  it,  using  Dyn.k  rCusnntrtU1 

Were  the  ten  flutters,  and  when  ope  %yant-  that  surely  no  one  would  stop  fo  tali; 
y*d  h drink  it  was  a simple metier  to  until  ho  had  had  all  he  wnoted  to  eat. 
rti.n  down  to  the  river  and.  wwilhiic  be  dip  desultory  r .aide-talk  hcfui]?  a thing  quite 
flip  the  Water  m one  of  ttie  leaf  p kites.  Arflcnnwt}  among. 

Nflxd  door  to  the  Ihiik  ;m»  was  (he  Next  to  our  dining-room  was  the  lamest 
domain,  of  our  myn  cook,  with  Vis  more  of  all  our  hols,  eu!niumu£  laboratory, 
e hi  flora  fe  OiTuy  of  p oH  and  ke?ik-.  and  writing-  • room,  inufemm,  .phofaigrnpher> 
ns  shiny  aluminum  Adding  camp  oven,  simp,  and  doeb'rV  ofliee  ah  in  one-;  there 
with  Cookie  himself  sipiaUin^  ftimoudy  ve  did  all  our  work' Ann)  kept  our  sf ere. 
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mens,  jim!  i.herr  every  da  .*•  e;.c,,-»o  >H'k  • Rreuk!  i>*i  *a<  r,  v.v  all  ft  tout  our 

tawing  fo-  belr^aih$,  tfr&lggAo  dailyD-dta*  \\v— at  :;j^0i»Ssf-  to  hie 
the  utmost  tmr  slender  vi^fir  of  medicine*,  writing  am!  his  preparation  of  ^peeuntmr. 

Always  in  camp  the  day  began  curly,  rhai.  liv  might  as  »*>mr  u-  powbblo  get 
with  the.  hullu.il>  p<ujrjnr  -.p  ihelr  hc;uD  away  into  the  j ;? lip l*  Jdcitnwhde  Cookie 
ih  a Itood  of  gnrglhigV'  fimiulimmS  v\mp-  mid  I talked  over  the  d ay's  menu, drying 
sodv.  No  matter  how  curly  I w.h  ;*vHtt>  tiKachieve  variety  from  nor  timed  sup- 
i wmild  find  \V~  a! o-ady  hard  af  ivurk,  plies.'  mu!  hm<ccfnrt^  nil  passing  Dynks 
for  )u  must  crowd-  to  lot  u>:  hew 

t b o s t u d y d f »,  *h  ickony  am f 

■.*  I . . r ' i ! i.*  - 1;. .1-  - 

work  — the  ynuo 
y v a,«'y  flow  yty 

it  li^<{  . ;ndf y taw 
AH^sdtta  id  titiy 
dhar  #yni*  boat  ft i- 
rnkUy  a ton  g&idy 
fho  hank*  pit  the 
first  day/ in  >mfcr 
to  teyclv  flie  ^hptcu  • 
we  had  had  to 
wadrd  knee  - (Uxdv 
in  sticky  mmi 

After  that  fu»r  Idyaks  don^ttVMftvd  fruit— peaches,  pears,  applds,  and  y:?Kp<y* 

for  us  0 Aiyimkiiiul  yitixiiwt  <tff-  a c^utaD  —whlyh.  u*  avc;  •were  hv  travel 
of  ^iugh  -uoirhed  pota*.  laid  pud  to  <md  end  not  l|v  horse  and  m>i!o  tan  k*  we 
and  Sfipported  ahove  the  wafer  in  the  \ve*v  uhk-  .ikIikIc  ■% n -or  menu. 

crruciMo,  y*f  <mndi  sapling-,  which  -they  1 had  in  addbion  the  iwnid  hvngne. 
had  driven  like  ink  s iutajr  the  soft.  'mud.  corned  hoof,  o boose.  ooooa,  jam;  he-- 

Down  thi-  • iilW/enrc,  yeriwl  viaduer  t«-r,  va^'ort  nbdy  and  >;Hi:eiW/s~u]!  in 
Din-din would  dwnt*  tripping  as  ligjdjy  1 ln*f  • - v-t*rtnivrflv  and  .:sag5> 

aV  .a  Spurred  - runs  along  a .slaving  for  p uftrli ngsu " a- , V$ry  s a ttafaefuty  jFrep eh 
branch.  A fter  the  little  dialogue  rtf,  brand,  of  dried  fruit,  rice,  porridge,  and 
il  (eMid-mendne,  Thr.-dhi/  and.  *'  < u.nd-  iemcmufe  him|  -»>ra  5i>  hofihw.  From 

mcrndTig,  Aleru fr  whieh  I had  houihi  (la  n't\d fVoo  t vuuld  pnediase 
him  and.  which  ho  went  through  in  ^flfefeus  Sind  nggsy  xvhvlc  tho.  jungle  .*.op- 
rhl'cryOv  V;.p  Viil  y I la  1 >b  *-  in  Id-  high.  -|  died..  |»hou*ent->  and : ui-f.sy  the-  . la  tern, 
ehihii.dl  vujo'.  . y »<  w.oijjti-  ne*uoi  <mr  fruil  ‘Venmioiwiid  tr,  u*  by  our  Dynks,  and. 

stairwWv.  hutuu  with  tie-  tint  fit  ot  Inc  dhy.  very  doltcimis  wheri  boiled  and  seasoned 
HwakVusl  un,  dchylnhd  01  thccc.uT  n'i*  with  an  1 1-  jr./pper,  cud  buffer, 
cerh-  iuoiTiiniy  Is- fore  the  -eo  had  ]'<*en*-d  ffousekrepiug'  fm'iv thtf  m-xt  duty  we> 
•>v«  r Me  f n od-o-f ...  a!  tie  • "-utjunlf  of  { ho  .to  p.i.it  out.  to'  dry  ad  the  bird  and  iinured 
f«|>iie>itc  )V:ud*;.  tdoolcH  had  preparod  ogl-  s Ivors,  by  night  kefC  1 fore  mnisfnrv?  3o  yi 
rtion).  dried  frbj'tk  lUid.  iDl  uyd  ’ll  ilk  < rnena*  .tpthlhvx: . ia  in  i r v pry  Tnormug  %lc0i 
bihouH  pftdv  r.ii^ly epggrvA^hy^  Wer*  ^x-  m ofr,  hvtd  rrpliiyed  in . fifty 
treftady  ifHhenlf  to  prefeu  tv,  -and  when  , = rbe  d;or.p'C->  ,d  oa'njng  Ivgau  to  fid! 
su’  often  iliMjppfdfitinjily  prowd.  to  ■ be  i'h«*tc  eame  f he  earn  eM.hc  inmates  of 

whel  GnoUie  calh  d c ■ prsgwr  eggs  " our  . link'  amv  which  '\;u  ,'omp*ov  d pf 
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any  live  creatures  which  a passing  Dyak 
had  caught  in  his  traps  and  had  brought 
in  to  us  to  sell,  the  rumor  having  gone 
forth  that  we  were  willing  to  buy  any 
animals  which  they  happened  to  trap. 
After  the  flowers  in  my  press  had  been 
changed  to  fresh  blotting-paper  and 
properly  labeled,  I was  free  to  go  into 

the  jungle  with  W or  to  remain  as 

keeper  of  the  camp,  if  his  plan  was  to 
make  so  long  and  arduous  a trip  that 
I should  be  a hindrance. 

With  the  climbing  of  the  sun  over 
the  opposite  ridge,  the  fresh  coolness  of 
the  Borneo  night  and  early  morning  was 
replaced  by  the  steaming  heat  of  the  day. 
Pestiferous  swarms  of  tiny  sand-flies  ap- 
peared to  imprint  stinging,  scarlet  spots 
on  every  exposed  part  of  our  heated 
bodies.  At  this  hour  Din-din  and  I were 
always  busy  moving  the  cages  of  the  birds 
and  animals  into  shady  places  and  re- 
plenishing their  bamboo  food  and  drink- 
ing cups,  which  were  continually  being 
upset  by  the  tipping  of  the  unsteady 
cages,  woven  by  the  Dyaks  from  the 
rotang  of  the  jungle. 

Now  that  we  were  settled  in  camp, 
our  boat  crew  of  fourteen  restless  Dyaks 
found  time  hang  heavy  on  their  hands. 
Every  day  Cookie  had  some  sensation  to 
report  from  the  Dyak  quarters:  “Rice 
all  finished;  Dyaks  ask  where  can  get 
more.”  We  were  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  a store  of  any  description,  and  I 
pictured  fourteen  hungry  Dyaks  demand- 
ing to  return  to  the  Fort.  It  was  use- 
less now  to  reproach  them  for  not  having 
brought  a sufficient  supply,  their  wages 
having  been  supposed  to  cover  their  food. 
Reproaches  would  not  solve  the  present 
problem.  When  with  worried  lines  on 
my  brow  I asked  Cookie  what  could  be 
done,  I found  that,  as  usual,  the  Dyaks 
had  something  up  their  sleeves,  or  would 
have  had,  had  they  possessed  sleeves. 
Their  idea  was  to  go  up  river  to  a house 
some  miles  beyond  and  buy  rice.  The 
whole  scheme  at  once  became  plain — 
the  nomadic  Dyak  nature  wanted  the 
day’s  excursion! 

On  another  occasion  Cookie  was  sent 
to  me  in  great  excitement ; the  chief 
Sajut  was  very  angry,  for  our  men  had 
invaded  hi9  little  farm-plot  and  helped 
themselves  to  sugar-cane.  Cookie’s  eyes 
were  wide  with  the  calamity  that  had 
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befallen  us,  for  Sajut  had  actually  fined 
our  men  three  plates,  and  punishment 
could  go  no  further  than  inflicting  a 
fine  of  so  serious  a nature  as  three  of 
these  wonderful  articles  of  modern  manu- 
facture! In  this  quarrel  we  refused  to 
have  any  part.  If  our  men  had  been 
guilty,  they  must  pay  the  fine  themselves 
like  honest  men. 

Every  day  many  canoes  anchored  at 
the  foot  of  the  bank,  while  their  owners 
came  up  to  our  camp  to  inspect  us;  often 
these  strangers  brought  in  some  animal 
or  bird  to  sell  to  us,  and  almost  always 
they  brought  also  some  patient  to  be 
doctored.  Cookie  gravely  disapproved  of 
our  purchase  of  what  he  considered  good- 
for-nothing  jungle  beasts.  I think  he 
thought  certain  financial  ruin  faced  us, 
and  that  there  was  no  one  but  himself 
to  save  us.  I had  become  so  familiar 
with  Dyak  that  I could  understand  his 
comments  on  the  worthlessness  of  every- 
thing they  brought  in,  and  hear  him 
offering  half  what  we  had  said  we  were 
willing  to  give. 

We  had  been  told  that  it  was  useless 
to  take  money  with  us  into  the  far  in- 
terior, and  we  had  consequently  left  all 
but  a few  dollars  at  Fort  Kapit.  Now 
we  found  that  the  Chinese  and  Malay 
traders,  plying  up  and  down  river  in 
small  department-store  canoes,  stocked 
with  the  salt  so  essential  to  the  Dyaks, 
with  the  dogs  so  important  in  their  wild- 
boar-hunting,  with  knives  and  beads  and 
the  expensive  and  ornamental  luxury- 
plates,  had  introduced  the  use  of  money 
to  the  Dyak. 

Having  no  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
money  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
very  desirable  thing  to  possess,  the  Dyaks 
smilingly  demanded  great  sums  for  every 
pheasant  or  animal  brought  in.  Cookie 
and  I soon  discovered  that  it  was  futile 
to  argue  with  them  as  to  the  price.  That 
only  aroused  a spirit  of  antagonism.  The 
simplest  way  was  to  give  them  in  shining 
coins  just  what  we  were  willing  to  pay, 
assuming  such  an  air  of  finality  and 
generosity  that  the  Dyak  generally  ac- 
cepted our  terms  and  went  off  quite 
delighted  with  his  bargain.  But  we 
found  ourselves  rapidly  becoming  bank- 
rupt, and  as  the  specimens  brought  in 
were  of  great  scientific  value,  we  decided 
to  send  one  of  our  Malay  men  down  to 
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the  Fort  iii  a light  canoe  to  bring  us  the 
money  which  we  had  left  there.  He  was 
accordingly  summoned,  and  through 
Cookie  we  gave  our  orders.  The  usual 
objections  were  raised — “ Big  water  too 
strong — take  much  days — no  proper  boat. 
How  much  dollar  Marster  wanting?” 

W , impatient  at  the  objections,  ex- 

claimed: “ Tell  him  that  is  none  of  his 
business.  What  I want  him  to  do  is  to 
go  and  bring  back  what  is  given  him.” 
That  speech  went  back  through  Cookie 
to  the  Malay,  and  the  meek  reply  was 
that  the  Malay  could  lend  “ Marster  ” one 
hundred  or  two  hundred  dollars,  and  thus 
save  the  difficult  journey  back  to  Kapit! 
We  “ remained  amazed,”  as  the  Spanish 
say.  That  red  sarong-clad,  half-naked 
Malay  boatman  lend  us  as  much  as  fifty 
or  one  hundred  dollars  gold!  The  thing 
was  incredible!  His  only  luggage  had 
been  the  roll  of  matting  on  which  he  slept 
and  the  red  sarong  (as  the  waist-cloth 
of  the  Malay  is  called)  which  he  wore. 
Nevertheless  he  poured  one  hundred  sil- 
ver dollars  into  my  lap,  for  which  I duly 
made  out  a formal  receipt  in  the  name 
of  “ Umar  the  Malay,”  in  which  I agreed 
to  pay  the  sum,  plus  one  dollar  interest, 
upon  our  return  to  Kapit.  To  this  Umar 
affixed  his  mark,  writing  being  an  un- 
known art  to  him. 

Tied  in  a bit  of  cloth,  these  men  carry 
with  them  all  their  wealth;  and  from 
his  paddling  and  occasional  bit  of  trad- 
ing, Umar  had  saved  Sarawak  money 
to  the  value  of  one  hundred  gold  dollars. 
We  had  scarcely  noticed  Umar  before; 
he  was  merely  one  of  the  few  Malays  in 
our  crew;  but  from  that  moment  on 
Umar  bore  an  entirely  different  manner 
toward  us.  He  made  bold  to  essay  a joke 
now  and  then  in  Malay  simple  enough 
for  us  to  understand.  lie  now  took  part 
in  the  bargaining  with  the  Dyaks,  where 

before  Cookie,  W , and  I had  been 

supreme;  and,  by  virtue  of  his  new  rela- 
tion to  us,  he  asked  next  morning  for  a 
gift  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  asked  with 
the  assured  manner  of  one  who  would, 
of  course,  not  be  refused!  Shylock, 
Shyloek!  Your  spirit  lies  dormant  even 
in  a Sarawak  Malay! 

Almost  every  day  up  river  the  boats 
of  moving  Dyaks  passed,  their  canoes 
laden  with  all  their  possessions.  Besides 
their  knives,  ornaments,  looms,  water- 


jugs,  and  cooking-pots,  they  owned  noth- 
ing of  value,  except  the  ancient  Chinese 
jars  for  which  a Dyak  woman  will  some- 
times pay  as  much  as  one  thousand  dol- 
lars gold!  An  absolute  savage  as  a col- 
lector of  antiques  seems  an  anomaly,  but 
such  they  arc;  and  it  is  not  the  color 
nor  the  shape,  but  the  great  age  of  the 
jar  for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay 
their  all!  Surmounting  everything  were 
the  live  stock — pigs,  dogs,  and  chickens. 
The  whole  house  was  moving,  and  every 
one  was  working  at  the  arduous  task 
of  paddling  and  steering — every  one  save 
the  very  old  and  the  very  young,  who 
were  in  the  bow  incessantly  beating  tom- 
toms. 

I think  of  the  Mujong  River,  and  the 
ceaseless  beat  of  tom-toms  throbs  in  my 
ears,  and  I see  again  the  passing  boats 
and  the  families  wandering  up  the  rivers, 
in  search  of  a lucky  spot  where  they 
may  found  a new  house.  They  have 
deserted  their  old  home  perhaps  because 
of  an  unwonted  number  of  deaths,  or  of 
some  bird  of  ill-omen,  or  Dyak  restless- 
ness, or  it  may  be  that  their  plot  of 
cleared  land  is  exhausted  and  they  are 
moving  on  to  a richer  soil;  or  more  often 
are  they  retreating  before  encroaching 
civilization,  in  the  form  of  the  thrifty 
Chinaman.  Untamable,  wild  creatures, 
like  the  pheasants,  they  flee  always  into 
the  lonely  mountains  of  the  interior, 
there  to  hold  their  own  for  a time,  and 
then  to  flee  again  before  pursuing  civ- 
ilization; until  at  last  these  splendid 
savages,  in  company  with  the  pheasants, 
will,  we  fear,  join  the  great  army  of  ex- 
tinct creations.  Thus  always  do  they 
move  up  river,  and  always  the  tom-toms 
are  beaten  with  a dull,  monotonous  thud. 
I ask  Cookie  the  meaning  of  this  eternal 
beating  of  tom-toms,  and  his  answer  is, 
“ Foolish  Dyaks  wanting  to  frighten 
some  little  bird,  you  call  sunbird." 
“But  why?”  I question,  and  learn  that 
the  bright  little  sunbird  is  a bird  of  ill- 
omen  ; and  should  one  fly  across  their 
way,  the  Dyaks  must  turn  back  or  go  on 
indefinitely,  until  some  bird  of  good -omen 
appears  to  counteract  the  evil  of  the  sun- 
bird. 

Absurd,  says  Cookie,  as  if  every  one 
did  not  know  that  only  the  moon  must 
be  consulted  about  building  a house,  there 
being  but  three  “ proper  ” days  in  the 
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month  when  one  may  safely  found  a 
house ! 

Our  Borneo  zoo  boasted  rare  and  in- 
teresting creatures.  We  had  every  species 
of  the  pheasants  of  Borneo,  including  the 
rarest  of  them  all — the  white-tailed  wat- 
tled, which,  like  the  blood  pheasant  of 
the  Himalayas,  was  here  our  special 
quest;  exquisite  little  wood  partridges, 
brilliant,  rainbow-hued  pittas,  and  cuck- 
oos. Many  of  them  lived  to  take  the 
long  sea  journey  to  New  York;  but  of 
those  that  died,  each  death  was  a tragedy. 
Our  one  comfort  was  that,  in  any  case* 
they  would  all  have  been  eaten  by  the 
Dyaks,  while  from  us  they  received  un- 
failing care,  with  the  reward  that  some 
yet  live  and  thrive  in  the  new  land  to 
which  we  shipped  them.  Nevertheless, 
every  death  was  a grief;  even  the  Dyaks, 
not  often  kind  to  animals,  took  the  keen- 
est interest  in  our  zoo,  and  begged  us 
never  to  let  a light  be  carried  near  the 
cages  at  night,  for  they  firmly  believe 
that  if  the  argus  pheasant  “ sees  the 
light  ” it  will  die. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  our 
captive  mammals  were:  a leopard;  rare 
zebra  civet  cats  (so  called  from  their 
zebra-like  stripes) ; tupaias,  or  tree- 
shrews;  moon-rats;  mouse-deer;  the  sin- 
gular trichys — an  Old  World  porcupine, 
looking  like  a giant  spiny  rat  with  a 
long,  bare  tail;  and  a Malay  porcupine, 
which  was  very  tame  and  spent  its  time 
shaking  its  quills  tormentingly  at  our 
dear  little  Bornean  sun-boar.  This  lit- 
tle bear  was  the  most  adorable  of  pets. 
At  the  age  of  four  weeks,  and  with  the 
great  height  of  six  inches,  he  would  fear- 
lessly box  with  a six-foot  man,  with  all  the 
ferocious  pugnacity  of  a grown-up  bear. 

Many  of  W ’s  long  days  of  explora- 

tion in  the  jungle  were  in  search  of  the 
dancing  - place  of  the  wonderful  argus 
pheasant,  where  generations  of  the  male 
argus  birds  have  kept  cleared  a bit  of 
jungle,  some  five  yards  in  diameter. 
Here  the  male  argus  comes  to  display 
before  the  modestly  attired  and  admiring 
female  his  gorgeous  masculine  beauties — 
the  wonderful  wing  feathers  in  which 
countless  gleaming  balls  seem  to  revolve, 
until  it  is  all  marvelous  enough  to  turn 
the  head  of  any  plain  little  hen-pheasant 
and  charm  her  into  being  the  proud  wife 
of  90  glorious  a creature.  She  does  not 
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stop  to  reason  that  it  is  purely  a case 
of  fine  feathers,  nor  does  she  know  that 
her  skeleton  and  his,  as  they  hang  drying 
about  our  camp,  are  more  alike  than  she 
would  ever  suppose  from  the  vast  dif- 
ference in  their  plumage. 

In  the  center  of  this  dainty  dancing- 
ground  the  natives  often  drive  a piece 
of  split  bamboo,  with  its  characteristic 
razor-like  edges.  Along  comes  the  male 
argus,  hurrying  up  the  path  which  he 
he  has  made  to  lead  to  his  ball-room,  with 
his  heart  full  of  the  joy  of  mere  physical 
existence  and  of  the  bliss  of  dancing  be- 
fore his  lady.  He  pauses  suddenly  at 
seeing  his  dancing-place  defiled  by  the 
piece  of  bamboo,  and  at  once  goes  to  work 
to  remove  it.  In  his  struggle  with  the 
offending  bamboo  the  poor  argus  executes 
himself,  cutting  his  own  throat  with  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  bamboo.  The  dis- 
mayed little  hen-pheasant  scuttles  stealth- 
ily away  into  the  forest;  the  superb  ball- 
and-socket  feathers  go  to  decorate  the  cap 
of  some  Dyak,  and  the  body  to  satisfy 
his  perennial  hunger. 

Sometimes  W went  alone  on  his 

quest,  and  sometimes  he  was  guided  by 
wee  Dyak  boys,  armed  with  tiny  blow- 
pipes, in  which  they  used  little  balls  of 
clay  as  ammunition,  their  prey  being  the 
small  birds  frequenting  the  lower  planes 
of  the  forest  growth — the  plankton  of 
the  jungle.  We  came  occasionally  upon 
these  diminutive  Nimrods  in  the  jungle, 
their  supply  of  clay  stuck  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  blowpipe,  one  ball  in  the  pipe 
ready  to  shoot,  and  another  pellet  stuck 
behind  an  ear  in  case  a second  shot 
should  be  necessary;  while  about  their 
waists  was  strung  the  day’s  bag — bulbuls 
and  other  small  birds.  A perfect  picture 
they  made  of  infant  savagery! 

Often  we  had  made  vain  attempts  to 
trap,  for  a scientist  friend  interested  in 
mice,  some  of  the  countless  wood-mice 
which  every  night  we  heard  scurrying 
about  among  the  leaves.  Repeatedly  we 

heard  a snap,  and  W would  hurry 

to  the  trap  at  once,  to  find  it  sprung, 
but  with  no  sign  of  life  except  the  huge 
black  fire-ants  which  so  often  made  us 
dance  with  pain  on  our  way  down  to 
the  boat  after  nightfall.  It  was  some 
time  before  we  could  realize  that  these 
great  ants  were  actually  springing  our 
traps!  So  vast  were  their  numbers  that 
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they  ;8lvmys reached  the  traps  before  the 
kucg  got  thette  ' , ' 

; :'  wenry  with  the  femg  dayV 

wofek^vo  wohU  pick  our  w»v  down  n>  the 
*svdr  '.th# ' .slippery  lop.  bridge,  The 
Southern  ’Ciwa  banging  &hwo  us  re- 
catted  ' mivayf.  a stbrer  ifeght  in  South 
Ank’m«**i  The  femey  tropic  night  closed 
k>  ab^ir  its*  developing  u>  like  a gain- 
reeuv— warm,  *i.d  fragrant, 

On  the  opposite  bank  sii&ten.  leaping 
flames  o n i.  1 wri&hgh in sf  the  gloom 

of  the  j irngle.  Ahotft  the  fins  ^Qpatted  a 
eiVele  of  Ihraks,  who  had  the^r 

war  trp  river  to  prepare  their  evening 
meal  They  lindamvT  after  darkies 
had  fillers,  and  hpyw  imOving  of  the 
atrauice  while;  efe>atuie&  y^iowettv  Camp- 
ed- just  nerpss  the . fry  pr  Wis 

were  looking  upon  a picture  of  tmepn- 
atdAii^  onteuebed  fmvgjrery*  illvuomed  by 
a flfo  HfkdJed  twiii*  fha  rapid  f*$^Vifcg4 
nf  hue  piece  of  dry  wood  in  a groore 
nrode  iti  AU|rtI)eK  until  m the  bits  of  mw- 
dost'  was  generated  a smouldering  spark. 
Rough  hand*  thru  anxiously  epcireled 
It*  pro!  cel  mg  it.  from  the  night . v;;io.d. 
while  cithers  added  to  it  spltniyre  .of  ^}ry  ; 
vrood/runtil  l)a<.o^lnt*;hecTitoe 

a during  blaze..  ‘ cTT  TtC’,:'  ; '*  *.  \’  fb 
hr  time*  the  fire  died  away.  Our  I^yak^ 
felcrpt,;  disturbing-  the  una?tia‘m  eijuiJilv- 
rvum  of  the  etfrme  m they  Wr>Vtd  re«t- 
tesdy  iu  flieir  Timber,  The  Moham- 
medan Mafeyv  fTfemf*  upon  the  bank, 
mt<ffLt*d  Itb  prayer,  **:  There  is  no  (-fed  hoi 

Rod.  and  Mohammed  > . IU?  prophet  *’ ; 
but  , at  length  h<\  toor  e*>no  to  im- 
patient gT(pkRvp?r  from  t fey  stern  Ttfetfafe 
mg  that  he  had  elitnhed  ^yer  a eouple  #£ 

inter- 

miner* £ srk>fe&  &$>£*  the  fact 

that  TJmtir  aT«e  TTfe 

Tbo  brill  klpt  muon  . r^e,  now  almost 
a t*Tfe*ct.  circle. djpfe;  fhp  f?alm  -of  the 
jmrnftou#  night  e&im"  a voir^y  a song 
like  nuf-o  nothing  which  we  had  • ever • 
Vfw  beard.  It  was  the  song  of  the 
turbo hm  t ’ftvifr  on  its  v ay  fb  rile  ~x*&. 


A a&ooy  steered  by  & solitary  I>yak>  is# 
dtoppiYjg  down  - stream;  $Xh  paddle 
jpui^fetl  liig  0tu£i  back  pikl  l$tik  f&xk&& ; 
£he  gleaming  ^Sjver  kurl&TO'pf  ihe  -ri^er^- 

in^  adyaniMe  ai  a gVat  ^tret^h  of  rapid 
CTirr^niu.  : A’u^  hU.  sung  w'4e  the  liquid 
mush?  of  the  riyer^Th^  thzr  hurrying 
flown;  always  down  to  the  sea. 

..Faiuter  and  fain  ter  the  song  game  - i 
us  us?  this  solitary  singof  of  the  flight 
dropptal  dovvu^dmm.  Ilk  the  grent  ||* 
that  {hUoma},.  sleep  «.t  Ittfrt  eame 
do  us.  and  v,\  :>L:i>f  om'vJ  M 
by  the.  nightly  ton* pert — shwt^  of  rr»rn. 

. of  lightning,  erashe^  of- 
■’  thumbvr:  ■ ■ Our. ; ^ta&V 

iitg  ^bofilder  dhep  fe  the  waferf  steering 
the  eaVitM^  ^dar  of  the  danger  of  ’ sub-- 
merged  and  floating;  tnr>(  collision- ' with . 
which  woulrl  nioau  the  in^r.aut  des'fnur- 
i-im  of  0 nr  boat  We  Toidiy  exaipinwl, 
nor  to  ^ee  if  atiy  nevi*  leak  had 

qipti^  d/Kmh^;6uV  gtiod^  like  the  little 
differ  hold  hf  Ph-t  . ^ Upt\ 

yvhicTi;  when  flppd  tbp^hyiuyl  them:,  has- 
;te.iu-*d  no,  carry  Wig  their  eggst  •iind.  their 
teblea  to  ifco  safety*  on?  dry  alerpiT^ 
planxy  to.  retucu  thc?m  next  d^y  trj  their 
%uk>  Ip  the  Imld,  after  the  crew  bad 
belled  Out  the  water.  %q  did  we,  too,  #o- 
siantly  tt0i.<>fcr  frur  pK?ss^ipns  froip  the 
wet  to  the  dry  : : r y: 

At  the  hl^gbx  •r>i<"  a <&tm: 

'.  ;0ya.J^ ./were;  ott  thoir  7?*y 

Inmre  from  a haeeh^naluui  fe«Rst;.  That 
w kyiew  fife;  wild  erie«,  the  tm- 

' $n u ri^h ing • - fl a min g torches,  a mi 
••'  flar  .ghtdaflei?. of  their  canoe.  In 

the  bow  atoeel  ii  man,  lit  up  hr  the  torrJ;r> 
erf  IiIh  eompniiioifs.  For  mi  instant  hfe 
wa? -as- pica r rut  a figim;  as  by  flay 
enifld  di^tiogvddf  the  hotnhill  feat. her-  -n 
hi « c^rp,  the  tgttOvdbg  aiid  t-hn  vvtTlilfitbnT 
an  hi^  bodyn  attrl  Ui^  ranop  had  pamM. 

\^e  ijreny  our-  yvaterjj>rooife  up  ov&r  ufe 
and  in  the  coolness  of  the  storrn  we  dept. 

• Brieh  y&ive-  pii^;  nighli#  pit  the  Miyoii^ 
River,  ■ ;':'.d;;  ds  -•  ' 


The  Doll  Lady 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS  FREEMAN 


Ti  iflNNIE,  sitting  in  the  arbor,  walled 

I y 1 in  and  roofed  over  by  closely  set 
^ " * grape-leaves  through  which  only 
a dim  green  light  of  day  filtered,  taking 
dainty  stitches  on  the  hem  of  a muslin 
gown  for  herself,  a charming  muslin  pat- 
tern with  delicate  little  flowers  scattered 
as  on  a summer  field,  heard  every  word. 
She  could  not  help  it.  She  could  not 
make  her  presence  known  without  caus- 
ing a most  unpleasant  shock  of  embar- 
rassment both  to  herself  and  others.  She 
had  not  had  time  to  escape,  because  the 
remark  came  like  an  explosive,  and  she 
did  not  even  get  a whiff  of  the  cigar 
smoke  until  afterward. 

" Marry  Minnie!”  proclaimed  the  mas- 
culine voice.  "Marry  Minnie,  Wilbur! 
Why  don’t  you  propose  that  I marry  a 
doll  and  be  done  with  it?” 

In  reply  came  a voice  which  Minnie 
loathed.  It  was  the  voice  of  a man,  but  it 
had  an  almost  feminine  softness  of  tone. 
" My  dear  fellow,”  said  that  voice,  " Min- 
nie is  not  such  a doll  as  you  think.” 

" Looks  like  one,  acts  like  one,”  re- 
turned the  other  voice,  which  was  man- 
ly, although  full  of  unproven  authority. 
That  was  the  voice  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Yale,  the  young  minister  who  boarded 
with  Minnie’s  widowed  mother  and  her 
widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Emma  Prior;  not  in 
any  sense  with  Minnie.  Minnie  never 
had  any  voice  in  household  arrangements. 
She  was  much  younger  than  her  sister 
Emma,  and  she  had  been  the  child  of 
her  mother’s  more  than  middle  age.  She 
had  been  a petted  darling  of  her  old 
father,  who  had  died  the  year  before, 
and  for  whom  she  was  just  leaving  off 
mourning.  She  was  always  the  petted 
darling  of  her  mother  and  sister,  but  be- 
ing a petted  darling  sometimes  involves  a 
slight  underestimation,  even  unconscious 
contempt.  Petting  implies  superiority; 
being  petted  may  imply  inferiority,  al- 
though a beloved  and  graceful  inferiority. 

Minnie  continued  to  listen.  She 
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stopped  sewing.  " She  is  not  at  all,” 
said  the  unpleasant  voice,  which  belonged 
to  Wilbur  Bates.  She  and  Wilbur  had 
been  schoolmates,  and  he  had  always,  she 
supposed,  been  in  love  with  her,  and  she 
had  certainly  never  been  in  love  with 
him,  had  been  more  and  more  repelled  as 
they  grew  older.  Now  his  defense  of  her 
was  hateful  as  his  expressions  of  distaste 
could  never  have  been.  She  knew  just 
the  expression  of  Wilbur’s  face  as  he 
spoke — his  long,  blond  face,  with  its  thin, 
much-curved  mouth  and  his  narrowing 
blue  eyes.  " Minnie  has  a great  deal  of 
character,”  said  Wilbur.  " I have  known 
her  all  my  life,  and  I am  sure  of  it.” 

"It  is  well  concealed,  then,”  said  Ed- 
ward Yale.  He  certainly  spoke  as  no 
gentleman  should  have  spoken  regarding 
a woman  who,  whatever  her  faults  of 
character,  had  always  treated  him  well. 

" All  strong  character  is  apt  to  be  well 
concealed,”  replied  Wilbur  Bates.  The 
two  had  stopped  just  beside  Minnie’s 
arbor,  and  were  seated,  smoking,  on  the 
stone  wall  which  separated  the  garden 
from  the  adjoining  estate. 

" I rather  take  issue  with  you  regard- 
ing that,”  said  Edward  Yale. 

" I say,  I am  sure.” 

Edward  made  no  reply.  A stronger 
whiff  of  cigar  smoke  penetrated  the  arbor. 

" I have  never,”  continued  Edward 
Yale  in  a crescendo  of  authority,  " known 
a really  strong  character  which  was  not 
indicated  in  some  way  by  the  face.” 

"You  can  never  be  quite  sure  what 
soft  pink  curves  and  dimples  conceal,” 
replied  Wilbur. 

Now  Edward  Yale  laughed  a pleasant, 
arrogant,  boyish  laugh.  "In  dolls  they 
usually  conceal  sawdust,”  said  he. 

Minnie  turned  pale.  That  was  too 
much.  It  was  even  unchristian  for  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  to  assume  that  any 
human  being  was  stuffed  with  sawdust. 

She  sat  still,  almost  rigid.  The  young 
minister  spoke  of  something  else,  but 
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Wilbur  persistently  brought  the  conversa- 
tion back  to  herself.  Then  she  knew  that 
Wilbur  knew  she  was  within  hearing  and 
compelled  to  listen  to  his  praises  and  the 
other  man’s  disdain. 

Minnie  did  not  take  another  stitch. 
Her  heart  beat  like  a trapped  thing,  but 
her  wrath  served  as  a stimulus.  Her  soft, 
curved  cheeks  bloomed  again.  Minnie 
had  a temper  which  sustained  her  and 
which,  although  unholy,  was  a resource. 

She  sat  perfectly  still.  She  reasoned 
that  the  two  men  could  not  talk  forever, 
sitting  there  on  the  stone  wall.  She  knew 
that  Mr.  Yale  could  not  have  finished  his 
sermon,  although  it  was  Saturday  after- 
noon. He  had  procrastinating  habits. 
As  for  Wilbur,  who  was  a man  of  leis- 
ure and  wealth,  he  could  remain  if  he 
chose,  but  she  was  sure  that  he  would 
leave  when  Mr.  Yale  did.  He  would  not 
choose  that  Minnie  should  know  that  he 
had  been  conducting  this  discussion  for 
her  benefit. 

At  last  Edward  Yale  said,  rising, 
“ This  will  not  finish  my  to-morrow’s 
sermon,”  and  Wilbur,  also  rising,  re- 
turned: “Well,  Yale,  you  had  better 
think  over  what  I have  said.  There  is 
nothing  like  a wife  and  a settled  home 
for  a man  of  your  profession.  Then  you 
can  make  sure  that  all  the  unmarried 
females  of  your  flock  are  intent  upon 
spiritual  benefits  when  they  listen  to  your 
discourses.” 

“ The  whole  idea  is  a shame,”  said  the 
other,  hotly,  and  Minnie,  in  spite  of  her 
anger,  liked  him  for  the  rejoinder. 

She  waited  until  there  had  been  ample 
time  for  the  minister  to  gain  his  study 
and  until  she  had  heard  the  trot,  trot  of 
Wilbur’s  horse  recede  entirely;  Wilbur 
never  drove,  but  rode  a fine,  high-headed 
animal  of  price  and  blood.  Then  she 
folded  her  work  with  a final  air  and  put 
her  sewing  utensils  in  her  little  silk  bag 
and  returned  to  the  house  by  a path 
which  was  invisible  from  the  study. 

Minnie’s  father  had  been  a minister, 
and  young  Yale  used  the  old  study. 
When  Minnie  entered  the  house,  her  sis- 
ter, Emma  Prior,  was  writing  a letter 
on  an  old-fashioned  writing-desk,  and  her 
mother  was  peacefully  reading  a book 
from  the  village  library.  It  was,  Minnie 
considered,  a stupid  book,  full  of  sweet 
platitudes,  but  her  mother,  who  was  some- 


what of  a sweet  platitude  herself,  enjoyed 
such.  Mrs.  Abbot  was  always  spoken  of 
as  a dear  old  lady,  and  she  looked  worthy 
of  her  reputation  as  she  smiled  serenely 
at  Minnie.  “It  is  a fine  day,  isn’t  it?” 
said  she. 

“ Very  fine,  mother,”  replied  Minnie. 

Emma,  who  had  a long,  nervous,  but 
rather  pretty  face,  glanced  up  from  her 
letter.  It  was  a duty  letter  written  twice 
every  year  to  a cousin  out  in  Ohio  whom 
she  had  never  seen.  Emma  had  many 
small  duties  with  which  she  filled  in  the 
chinks  of  the  larger  ones.  She  was  a 
very  busy  woman,  and  she  was  writing  a 
most  conscientious  letter,  with  lines  be- 
neath the  paper,  that  she  might  avoid 
optimistic  upward  slants  and  pessimistic 
downward  ones.  There  was  a nice  pen- 
wiper on  the  desk,  a blotting-pad,  and  a 
small  dictionary.  “ Will  you  please  look 
at  the  kitchen  clock  and  tell  me  the  time, 
Minnie?”  said  she.  “I  think  this  dock 
is  not  quite  right.” 

Minnie  disappeared.  Emma’s  pen  moved 
smoothly  again,  filling  in  the  slight 
chink. 

“ It  is  ten  minutes  of  five,  sister,”  re- 
plied Minnie,  returning.  Her  mother 
smiled  happily  at  something  in  her  book. 

“What  is  Maria  doing?” 

“ She  is  sitting  beside  the  window.” 

“It  is  time  to  put  the  biscuits  in  the 
oven,  and  they  must  be  ready,  but  she 
will  not  do  it  unless  I tell  her  to,”  said 
Emma,  rising. 

“ I will  tell  her,  dear,”  said  Minnie. 

“You!”  repeated  Emma  in  a tone  of 
loving  contempt,  as  if  she  were  address- 
ing a pet  animal.  “You  know  Maria 
would  not  put  the  biscuits  in  for  you, 
dear.” 

“ I could  put  them  in  myself,”  replied 
Minnie,  with  a slight  note  of  rebellion  in 
her  voice  which  caused  both  her  mother 
and  sister  to  stare  at  her.  “You!”  said 
Emma  again.  Mrs.  Abbot  laughed  pleas- 
antly and  turned  her  eyes  again  upon  her 
book.  Emma  wiped  her  pen  carefully 
upon  the  inside  of  the  pen-wiper  and  left 
the  room.  Minnie  also  left  by  another 
door  and  ran  up-stairs. 

She  went  into  her  own  room  and  closed 
the  door.  Then  she  sat  down  in  a little 
rocking  - chair  which  had  survived  her 
childhood,  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  open 
window-sill,  and  stared  out  into  the  green, 
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overlapping  spread  of  a cherry-tree.  This 
was  a favorite  occupation  of  hers,  or, 
rather,  a favorite  lack  of  occupation,  for 
she  was  not  only  idle  as  to  her  body, 
but  not  consciously  mentally  active.  She 
sat  brooding  over  nothing  as  far  as  she 
knew,  but  always  afterward  came  action. 
As  she  sat  there  the  girl  belied  the  young 
minister’s  description  of  her.  She  did 
not  look  in  the  least  like  a doll,  in  spite 
of  the  rounded  figure  in  the  little  rocking- 
chair  and  the  dimpled  face  resting  in  a 
cup  of  dimpled  hands.  Her  eyes,  staring 
into  the  glossy  bosses  of  the  cherry-tree, 
looked  black  instead  of  blue,  and  were 
aet  in  reflective  and  reminiscent  hollows. 
Her  curved  mouth  was  a straight  line. 
She  saw  and  did  not  see  the  cherry 
branches  stirred  now  and  then  by  a seek- 
ing robin,  although  the  cherries  were  long 
since  gone.  She  heard  and  did  not  hear 
her  sister  Emma  and  Maria  moving  about 
below  preparing  the  evening  meal  to  the 
accompaniment  of  tinkling  china  and 
silver. 

Presently  she  rose  and  went  to  the 
glass  which  surmounted  her  old  - fash- 
ioned mahogany  bureau  and  looked 
at  herself.  Her  look  was  severe.  She 
told  herself,  angrily,  that  there  was  no 
semblance  of  a doll  in  that  face.  Then 
she  tipped  the  glass  and  surveyed  her 
figure,  and  she  felt  cold.  Minnie's  lack 
of  height  had  always  been  a sore  affliction 
to  her.  She  was  much  below  the  average 
height,  and  her  little  body  was  absolutely 
void  of  angularity.  If  she  bent  her  el- 
bows even,  one  got  the  curve  of  a crescent 
moon  instead  of  a triangle  between  waist 
and  hips.  Her  whole  form  was  undoubt- 
edly on  the  plan  of  a doll’s,  and  no  corset 
could  remedy  that — Minnie  had  secretly 
tried  it.  Now  she  bent  her  whole  energy 
to  the  work  of  discovering  other  means. 
She  wore  a white,  embroidered  blouse, 
with  her  black  skirt  belted  with  black 
ribbon  with  a dull  jet  buckle.  Minnie 
recognized  that  her  costume  decreased 
her  height.  Then  came  action.  There 
was  a scant  half-hour  before  supper.  She 
was  thankful  that  biscuits  were  to  be 
baked,  and  the  fire  must  have  got  low, 
for  she  could  smell  smoke  from  the 
kitchen  chimney. 

Minnie  owned  one  dress  which  with  a 
slight  alteration  would  meet  her  new 
taste,  but  that  was  her  very  best.  She 


could  not  wear  that.  She  got  an  old 
black  silk  blouse  out  of  her  little  dimity- 
covered  shirt  - waist  box,  snipped  the 
sleeves  to  the  elbow,  cut  out  the  collar, 
sewed  with  long  stitches  patches  made 
from  the  snipped  sleeves  over  worn  places. 
Then  she  got  out  of  her  top  bureau 
drawer  a long,  black  veil,  cut  it  in  two, 
sewed  the  two  lengths  together,  leaving 
holes  for  the  arms,  hollowed  the  neck, 
basted  a bit  of  flat,  black  trimming 
around  that,  slipped  it  over  her  head,  and 
began  pinning  skilfully  with  small  black 
mourning-pins.  The  girl  displayed,  sud- 
denly awakened,  the  first  of  all  feminine 
talents,  the  talent  of  dress  impelled  to  life 
by  sheer  vanity  of  sex.  She  pinned  in 
marvelous  fashion  those  soft  folds  of  veil- 
ing. She  draped  her  arms,  she  draped 
her  waist,  and  girded  herself  with  a black 
silk  cord.  The  result  was  rather  sur- 
prising. She  had,  apparently,  gained  in 
height.  What  were,  in  fact,  her  own 
curves  seemed  the  flutter  and  fluff  of  the 
veil.  She  also  looked  much  older.  She 
pulled  her  crisply  curling  yellow  hair 
straight  back  from  the  forehead  in  the 
center  and  fastened  it  securely.  The  re- 
sult was  a sweetly  curved  triangle  of 
strength  and  womanliness. 

Then  she  heard  her  sister  call,  and  went 
down-stairs  to  the  suppeT-table.  Edward 
Yale  stood  there  politely  waiting  until  all 
the  ladies  were  seated  before  he  took  his 
own  chair.  Minnie  sat  down.  Her  sister 
regarded  her  in  a puzzled  fashion.  She 
resolved  that  she  would  ask  her  after 
supper  what  she  was  wearing.  Meantime 
9he  poured  the  tea  from  the  ancient  silver 
pot  and  dispensed  cream  and  sugar  from 
its  associates.  Mrs.  Abbot  sat  serenely 
opposite  the  minister,  ate  genteelly,  and 
now  and  then  made  one  of  her  obvious  re- 
marks. She  said  of  the  clear  primrose- 
yellow  sunset  visible  from  the  dining- 
room windows,  “ It  is  indeed  a beautiful 
sunset.”  She  said  of  a breath  of  roses 
which  came  in  from  the  open,  “ The  roses 
are  very  sweet.”  She  said  of  a gust  of 
warm  air,  “ It  i6  warmer.”  She  said, 
hearing  the  whining  snarl  of  a mosquito 
in  the  room,  “ There  is  a mosquito.”  i 

Everybody  nodded  assent  or  spoke  as- 
sentingly  to  these  remarks.  Mrs.  Abbot 
had  never  in  her  whole  life  received  even 
a covert  snub.  She  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  one,  and  yet  she  had  gently 
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wearied  everybody  with  whom  she  had 
had  to  do.  Mrs.  Abbot  did  not  notice 
Minnie’s  altered  appearance.  When  she 
had  once  seen  a person,  she  had  seen  her 
forever.  Minnie  could  never  make  any 
new  impression  upon  the  placid  imper- 
turbability of  Mrs.  Abbot’s  mind.  As  for 
the  minister,  Minnie,  watching  furtive- 
ly, suspected  that  he  did  not  see  her  at 
all.  Then  her  wrath  grew,  the  righteous 
wrath  of  a really  strong  nature  belittled 
and  driven  into  petty  ways  to  assert  itself. 

Because  the  minister  did  not  look  at 
her,  Minnie  stayed  away  from  the  pre- 
paratory lecture  in  the  church  vestry  that 
evening.  The  next  Sunday  was  that  of 
the  administering  of  the  communion,  and 
there  was  always  a preparatory  lecture. 
Directly  after  supper  Edward  Yale  hur- 
ried to  his  study.  Minnie  knew  that  he 
was  horribly  pressed  for  time  with  regard 
to  his  sermon.  “ He  had  better  have  been 
writing  that  than  talking  about  me  to 
Wilbur  Bates,”  she  thought,  indignantly, 
sitting  in  her  room  in  the  little  rocking- 
chair  as  she  had  sat  before. 

As  she  sat  there  the  soft,  summer  twi- 
light fell  like  a veil.  The  fragrance  of 
the  garden  intensified  by  the  dew  drifted 
against  her  face.  She  heard  the  katydids 
and  a whippoorwill  singing  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a little  river  whose  silvery 
rush  she  could  just  hear.  Then  came  the 
rather  discordant  peal  of  the  church-bell, 
and  out  of  the  yard  passed  three  figures 
in  black — her  mother,  her  sister,  and  the 
minister.  Then,  scurrying  to  be  in  time, 
came  another  figure  around  the  house 
corner,  that  of  Maria,  the  servant-girl, 
also  a church  member  in  good  and  regu- 
lar standing  and  intent  upon  being  pre- 
pared for  the  solemn  rite  of  the  morrow. 

Minnie  realized  that  she  was  alone  in 
the  house,  and  felt  a little  thrill  of  dis- 
may. She  did  not  like  being  alone  in 
the  house,  nor  alone  anywhere.  After  a 
while  she  could  not  endure  the  vacant 
house  longer,  and  went  down-stairs  and 
out  in  the  front  yard.  She  stood  in  the 
gravel  walk  between  the  rows  of  shrubs, 
and  started  at  a long  light  flung  across 
them.  The  minister  had  left  the  study 
lamp  burning. 

Minnie  went  into  the  house  to  ex- 
tinguish the  lamp.  When  she  entered 
the  small,  square  room,  lined  with  books, 
she  shivered  before  a bitter-sweet  mem- 
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ory.  She  had  spent  many  hours  with  her 
old  father  in  this  room,  and  she  resented 
its  being  occupied  by  another.  Her 
father  had  never  underrated  her.  He 
had  a knowledge  that  she  had  an  imbib- 
ing intelligence.  In  this  very  room  he 
had  taught  her  Latin  and  a smattering  of 
Hebrew.  Minnie  pulled  down  the  cur- 
tains ; then  she  saw  the  minister’s  sermon 
on  the  table,  one  sheet  in  the  shiny  black 
typewriter.  Edward  Yale  composed  ser- 
mons on  the  typewriter,  and  some  people 
considered  it  sacrilegious. 

Minnie  eyed  the  typewriter.  It  was  a 
very  innocent  curiosity  which  impelled 
her,  in  spite  of  her  wrath  against  the 
minister;  an  innocent  curiosity  and  also 
an  unconfessed  anxiety  lest  the  sermon 
should  not  be  finished  in  time. 

Minnie  examined  the  sermon.  That  is, 
she  looked  at  the  number  of  the  page  on 
the  typewriter.  She  saw  at  once  that  it 
was  not  more  than  half  written.  Minnie 
puckered  her  mouth,  but  she  did  not 
whistle.  She  could  not.  She  could  only 
manage  that  premonitory  pucker.  “ Good- 
ness ! he  will  have  to  sit  up  half  the  night 
to  finish  it,”  she  thought. 

She  regarded  the  sermon,  her  chin 
dipped,  intensifying  her  dimples;  a pe- 
culiar tiny  gleam  like  a bird's  came  into 
her  eyes.  The  sermon  was  very  neatly 
arranged.  Edward  Yale  was  an  orderly 
man.  The  sheets  of  paper  lay  exactly 
placed,  their  edges  meeting.  Minnie 
could  use  the  typewriter.  She  looked  at 
the  sheet  thereon.  It  contained  very 
little. 

Minnie  read:  “We  have  now  to  re- 
member carefully  what  has  been  before 
said,  in  order  that  the  succeeding  pas- 
sages may  be  clearly  understood.  Se- 
quence is  a fundamental  law  of  all  hu- 
man undertakings,  as  it  may  be  of  divine 
methods.  It  is  i first  the  seed,  then  the 
ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.’  The 
law  of  creation  may  well  set  the  pace  for 
our  poor,  little,  futile  efforts  at  perform- 
ing our  petty  tasks.  Therefore,  I beg 
you,  before  I proceed,  to  consider  well 
what  has  gone  before.” 

Minnie  shook  her  head.  That  para- 
graph  was  not  good.  It  was  a mere 
hiatus.  It  was  a begging  for  time.  The 
church-bell  had  begun  to  ring,  and  the 
minister  had  played  that  off  upon  the 
machine  simply  with  a view  to  so  much 
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space  covered.  He,  however,  would  al- 
low it  to  remain.  Edward  Yale  had  a 
trick  of  writing  these  hiatus  paragraphs. 
It  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  his  habit  of  pro- 
crastination and  working  under  pressure. 
While  his  idea  momentarily  failed  him 
he  wrote  like  that,  instead  of  stopping  to 
consider,  as  many  would  have  done. 
“What,”  thought  Minnie,  “has  come 
before?” 

She  took  up  the  topmost  sheet  of  neat- 
ly typewritten  manuscript.  She  glanced 
over  it,  and  the  queer,  bird-like  gleam  was 
more  pronounced  in  her  blue  eyes.  Here 
also  haste  was  evident,  although  not  in 
the  neatness  of  the  page  nor  the  accuracy 
of  the  work.  But  the  minister  had  left 
space  enough  for  a very  long  paragraph 
before  laying  the  sheet  aside  and  insert- 
ing another  in  the  typewriter.  Minnie 
stood,  her  head  on  one  side.  Then  she 
laughed — a rather  uncanny  laugh,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  laugher.  Min- 
nie did  not  look  capable  of  that  sort  of 
laugh.  She  glanced  around  quickly,  then 
she  removed  the  sheet  of  paper  from  the 
typewriter,  took  up  the  sheet  preceding, 
with  its  blank  space  at  the  foot,  inserted 
it  carefully,  and  sat  down  and  wrote. 
She  did  not  hesitate.  The  machine  ticked 
as  rapidly  as  with  the  minister.  The  text 
of  the  sermon  was,  “ Judge  not,  that  ye 
be  not  judged.”  The  last  words  of  the 
paragraph  which  the  minister  had  writ- 
ten upon  that  page  were  a repetition  of 
the  text. 

Minnie  was  very  clever.  She  also  re- 
peated the  text,  adding  emphasis  to  em- 
phasis and  doing  away  with  any  immedi- 
ate and  violent  transition  which  might 
have  caused  quick  suspicion  and  alarm 
in  the  mind  of  the  minister.  Then  she 
also  repeated  in  a slightly  different  fash- 
ion an  allusion  which  the  minister  had 
made  earlier  in  the  sermon  to  the  double- 
faced  shield  and  the  dispute  over  the 
color,  and  the  proving  that  each  of  the 
disputants  was  right. 

“Let  us  not  forget  that  double-faced 
shield,”  typed  Minnie,  “the  shield  which 
has  been  one  of  the  valuable  object-lessons 
of  humanity.  Let  us  remember  and  un- 
derstand that  it  is  always  possible  for  our 
wrong  to  be  another’s  right,  and  be  merci- 
ful and  charitable,  and  humble  our  minds 
to  a readiness  of  conviction  as  to  our  own 
mistakes.  Who  can  even  say,  and  be 


certain  that  he  speaks  the  fundamental 
truth,  that  those  gods  of  the  heathen 
which  were  overthrown  by  the  law  and 
the  prophets  had  not  for  their  worship- 
ers some  meaning  of  good  which  we 
have  never  grasped?  Are  we  fit  judges 
even  of  Baal  ? J udge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged.”  Minnie,  with  her  head  on  one 
side,  considered.  There  was  space  for  a 
line  more,  but  she  felt  that,  on  the  whole, 
she  had  written  enough.  She  read  it 
over.  She  did  not  see  how  the  minister, 
once  fairly  launched  upon  her  work  by 
means  of  the  deceptive  mind  slide  of  the 
text  repetition,  could  avoid  reading  the 
whole.  She  did  not  know,  but  she  could 
imagine  the  result.  There  were  some 
very  orthodox  members  in  Edward  Yale’s 
church,  even  for  this  day  and  generation. 

Minnie  removed  the  sheet  from  the 
machine  and  inserted  the  other  with  its 
hiatus  paragraph  at  the  top.  Then  she 
stood  trembling  a little.  She  thought 
about  undoing  her  work,  copying  over 
what  Yale  had  written  on  the  preceding 
page  and  omitting  her  emendation.  She 
began  to  be  frightened  and  conscience- 
stricken.  Consequences  began  to  multi- 
ply in  her  imagination. 

Then  she  heard  the  9crape  of  a foot 
on  the  gravel  walk  outside,  and  she  wa9 
possessed  by  a mad  impulse  of  conceal- 
ment. Aside  from  the  matter  of  the 
sermon,  she  must  not  be  caught  in  the 
minister’s  study.  There  had  been  plenty 
of  talk  already;  she  was  such  a beau- 
tiful girl  and  so  much  admired,  and  the 
minister  was  so  young.  It  was  fortunate 
that  Minnie’s  brain  worked  rapidly.  In 
one  dart  she  was  across  the  room  and 
in  the  closet. 

In  the  closet  hung  the  minister’s  over- 
coats and  hats,  stood  his  umbrella.  His 
two  suit-cases  were  stacked  neatly  one  on 
the  other.  Minnie  was  on  the  suit-cases 
and  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  the  min- 
ister’s winter  overcoat  before  the  front 
door  opened.  The  bell  had  rung  sharply 
twice  first,  and  she  had  had  plenty  of  time. 
She  was  beautifully  concealed.  She  was 
thankful  then  for  the  minister’s  pro- 
crastinating habits,  otherwise  that  coat 
would  have  been  stored  away  in  camphor 
and  moth-balls  by  her  careful  sister. 
Yale  had  been  intending  to  send  it  to  a 
tailor  for  repairs,  and  had  neglected  to  do 
so.  Only  that  very  morning  Minnie  had 
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heard  Emma  remark  to  her  mother, 
“ That  overcoat  of  Mr.  Yale's  will  be 
eaten  up  by  moths  if  he  doesn't  get  it 
off  before  long,  but  I don't  like  to  say 
anything."  “Moths  were  never  in  that 
closet  in  your  father's  time,”  Mrs.  Abbot 
had  returned,  giving  Minnie  the  im- 
pression that  the  odor  of  sanctity  might 
drive  away  moths. 

Now  Minnie  got  the  odor  of  stale  to- 
bacco, which  she  loved,  although  the  love 
puzzled  her.  It  was  rather  well  known 
that  the  minister  smoked  an  occasional 
cigar  out-of-doors,  and  many  thought  it 
unbefitting  his  profession.  It  was  Wil- 
bur Bates  who,  when  he  called  on  Yale, 
made  a business  of  stripping  the  tell- 
tale bands  of  costliness  from  the  min- 
ister's cigars  and  saying  much  about  the 
cheapness  of  the  brands  which  did  not 
bear  them.  Yale  was  commonly  credited 
with  smoking  two  three-cent  cigars  per 
day,  and,  inasmuch  as  they  would  not  buy 
two  postage-stamps  for  the  use  of  foreign 
missionaries,  he  was  condoned.  Minnie 
heard  the  talk  among  the  women,  and  she 
knew  that  three-cent  cigars  had  not  the 
odor  of  the  minister's,  but  she  said  noth- 
ing. As  for  the  minister,  he  did  not 
know  of  his  reputation  for  cheap  cigars, 
or  an  explanation  from  the  pulpit  might 
have  ensued.  Yale  was  nothing  if  not 
a hero  of  frankness.  He  oply  smoked 
out-of-doors,  because  he  knew  that  the 
study  of  the  former  minister  might  be 
considered  as  desecrated  if  he  smoked 
there.  It  involved  much  self-denial,  and 
he  often  wondered  if  his  sermons  might 
not  have  been  improved  had  he  smoked 
while  writing.  He  had  been  an  inveterate 
smoker  in  college.  Strangely  enough,  to- 
night for  the  very  first  time  he  had  ab- 
sently lit  a cigar  upon  returning  to  his 
study  after  supper.  He  had  almost  im- 
mediately extinguished  it,  but  Minnie 
had  noticed  the  faint,  fresh  odor  of  to- 
bacco in  the  room.  That,  however,  was 
now  lost  in  the  stale  odor  with  which 
the  coat  was  permeated  of  the  cigars 
which  the  young  man  had  smoked. 

When  Minnie  heard  the  front  door  be- 
ing opened,  a sudden  pang  of  fear,  aside 
from  the  mere  fear  of  being  found  in  the 
study,  seized  her.  For  the  first  time  she 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  a burglar. 
He  might  be  in  quest  of  this  very  coat, 
and,  if  so,  what  of  her  sheltered  in  its 


folds?  Then  she  heard  a snatch  of  song 
in  a very  good  tenor,  and  knew  it  was 
Wilbur  Bates.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
first  ringing  the  bell,  and  then,  if  nobody 
answered,  walking  in  and  entering  the 
study.  He  and  Yale  were  very  intimate. 
Minnie  was  always  puzzled  by  this  in- 
timacy, but  it  was  largely  an  intellectual 
affair.  Bates  was  a thoroughly  educated, 
much-traveled  man,  and  a rather  subtle 
thinker.  There  was  not  another  his  equal 
in  those  respects  in  the  town.  Yale, 
therefore,  had  found  him  congenial,  al- 
though neither  man  pretended  to  have 
any  deep  regard  for  the  other.  Bates’s 
covert  good-nature  with  regard  to  the 
belted  cigars  showed  in  reality  some  af- 
fection that  the  minister  did  not  suspect. 
“Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  if 
I may  ask,  can  you  find  any  amusement 
in  pulling  those  adornments  off  my 
cigars?"  he  had  asked  once. 

“ Hate  them,”  had  been  Bates's  laconic 
reply.  “Always  pull  them  off  on  prin- 
ciple. Savor  of  snobbery  — want  to  be 
looked  upon  as  brother  to  the  bootblack 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

“ It  strikes  me  I have  seen  a bootblack 
before  now  smoking  a belted  cigar,"  Yale 
had  returned,  with  a puzzled  look. 

“ Then  that  particular  bootblack  should 
have  been  tempted  to  pick  up  a bomb," 
replied  Bates.  “ The  hauteur  of  the  poor 
is  more  abominable  than  that  of  the  rich, 
for  it  is  not  even  the  real  thing.  It  is 
veneered,  gilded."  Then  he  had  con- 
tinued stripping  the  cigars  and  replacing 
them  carefully  in  their  box.  i 

Now  as  Minnie  stood  concealed  in  the 
coat,  in  a measure  relieved,  because  it 
was  hardly  rational  that  Bates  would  in- 
vestigate the  minister's  closet,  he  entered 
the  study  still  singing.  The  words  of  the 
song  from  some  opera  were  in  Italian, 
and  Minnie  could  not  understand  them. 
What  she  did  understand  was,  she  would 
be  a prisoner  in  the  coat  while  the  man 
remained,  and  he  might  easily  wait  until 
the  meeting  was  over,  and  he  might  easily 
stay  for  a long  while  afterward.  It  would 
not  make  the  slightest  difference  to  him 
that  he  was  delaying  a sermon.  Bates 
was  absolutely  without  consideration  for 
his  friends'  pursuits.  He  was  selfish  to 
the  core,  although  he  had,  when  it  did 
not  interfere  with  his  own  pleasure,  a 
good-natured  readiness  to  serve  them. 
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Minnie  in  the  closet  heard  Wilbur  aim- 
lessly strolling  about  the  room  in  a way 
he  had  before  sitting  down.  He  was  a 
restless  man,  although  he  spoke  slowly 
and  gave  an  impression  of  calmness. 
Minnie  knew  him  to  be  idly  scrutinizing 
the  books  on  the  walls.  She  knew  with 
a guilty  conviction  that,  much  as  she  dis- 
liked him,  she  was  entirely  safe,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  from  the  discovery 
of  her  tampering  with  the  sermon.  She 
knew  Wilbur  Bates  would  no  more  even 
glance  at  a written  line  of  his  friend’s 
study  table  than  he  would  murder  him. 
She  was  not  sure  that,  under  strong 
provocation,  he  would  not  prefer  the 
murder  to  the  subtler  offense.  After 
a while  Wilbur  sat  down  and  smoked. 
Now  and  then  he  removed  his  cigar  and 
went  on  with  his  Italian  song. 

Minnie  was  having  a rather  dreadful 
experience.  For  one  thing,  it  was  very 
warm  in  the  closet  in  the  folds  of  that 
heavy  winter  coat.  It  was  almost  smoth- 
ering. Minnie  thought  of  Ginevra  and 
her  smothered  demise  in  the  chest,  al- 
though the  cases  were  not  at  all  parallel, 
except  that  she  also  might  be  found 
smothered.  Then,  irrelevantly,  Minnie 
thought,  as  she  had  done  many  times  be- 
fore, with  what  irony  she  had  been  named 
Minnie.  If  she  had  been  named  Ginevra, 
even  her  dimples  might  have  assumed 
importance,  and  the  minister  might  not 
have  spoken  so  cruelly  as  he  had  done 
that  afternoon.  Minnie  in  itself  was  a 
doll -name.  That  in  combination  with 
her  appearance  was  fatal.  If  she  had 
been  named  Margaret,  for  instance,  she 
felt  that  she  might  have  in  time  tip- 
toed up  to  the  level  of  her  name,  but 
Minnie  dragged  her  down.  However,  now 
it  made  little  difference.  She  was  hav- 
ing a horrible  time,  and  her  conscience 
began  to  torment  her.  She  would  have 
given — what  would  she  not  have  given? 
to  undo  what  she  had  done!  If  only 
Wilbur  Bates  had  not  come,  she  knew 
very  well  that  by  now  that  page  of  the 
sermon  would  have  been  copied  on  the 
type  - machine,  her  interpolated  words 
omitted,  and  the  former  page  destroyed. 
She  was  horribly  sorry.  She  knew  what 
would  probably  happen.  The  poor  min- 
ister, led  on  so  artfully  by  deluding 
words,  could  no  more  help  reading  what 
she  had  written  than  he  could  have  helped 
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stumbling  into  a pit.  She  had  dug  a pit 
for  him,  and  she  loved  his  very  old  coat, 
his  coat  reeking  with  stale  tobacco. 

She  had  some  grievance.  The  minister 
had  fallen  from  a high  place  in  her  faith 
when  he  had  said  those  things  about  her. 

She  did  not  mind  the  marrying  part. 
Minnie  colored  with  a red  of  shame  be- 
sides the  red  of  heat.  He  had  never 
spoken  to  her  about  marrying,  and  Min- 
nie was  one  of  the  maids  who  deem  it  a 
sacrilege  done  themselves  to  ponder  upon 
such  a matter  with  regard  to  any  particu- 
lar man  before  he  has  offered  himself. 

It  was  not  that.  But  he  had  spoken  dis- 
paragingly of  her;  he  had  called  her  a 
doll  with  a doll  character,  and  that  he 
had  no  right  to  do.  For  the  minister 
had,  after  all,  not  been  insensible  to 
Minnie’s  wonderfully  perfect  beauty  and 
her  charm,  and  he  had  looked  with  eyes 
which  betrayed  him,  and  he  had  said 
things  which  were  naught  in  themselves, 
but  his  tones  had  been  much,  and  he  had 
pretended  to  be  a good  friend  of  hers,  and 
this  was  traitorous  to  friendship.  Be- 
sides, he  had  done  her  an  indignity.  He 
had  refused  in  marriage  to  another  man 
her  whom  he  had  not  asked.  He  had 
assumed  that  she  would  be  his  for  the 
asking.  Even  now  resentment  raged  in 
her  heart,  but  above  it  arose  her  sorrow 
and  regret  that  she  had  done  what  she 
had  done.  Nothing  could  ever  excuse 
that.  And  there  sat  Wilbur  Bates.  She 
made  up  her  mind  to  remain  just  where 
she  was  until  the  minister  returned,  un- 
til Wilbur  left,  until  the  minister  fin- 
ished his  sermon  and  retired  for  the 
night.  Then  she  would  steal  out,  and 
with  soft  taps  at  the  machine  she  would 
undo  the  evil  she  had  done. 

However,  the  girl’s  fright  made  her 
illogical.  She  did  not  reckon  the  obvious 
results  of  such  a course.  She  stood  there, 
sweltering  with  heat,  not  daring  to  move, 
but  feeling  safe  from  discovery,  when  she 
heard  Wilbur  rise  and  approach  the 
closet.  Her  mind,  always  a very  quick 
one,  leaped  to  his  purpose.  The  min- 
ister kept  his  cigars  in  the  closet.  Wil- 
bur was  coming  for  them  in  order  to 
strip  them  of  their  labels. 

Wilbur  opened  the  closet  door.  Minnie 
held  her  breath.  He  fumbled.  His  fum- 
bling hands  actually  touched  her  feet, 
but,  strangely  enough,  he  did  not  ap- 
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parently  realize  it.  He  was  intent  upon 
cigar-boxes  and  not  looking  for  a girl’s 
feet,  and  Wilbur  Bates’s  mind  moved  in 
straight  lines  when  he  had  any  definite 
end  in  view.  He  had  thought  the  cigar- 
boxes  might  be  where  the  suit-cases  were. 
When  he  touched  Minnie’s  feet  he  sim- 
ply remarked,  “Damn!”  Then  he  lit  a 
match  and  explored  the  closet  shelf  at 
its  farthest  end,  where  the  boxes  were 
neatly  piled.  Wilbur  took  them  down 
and  went  out,  leaving  the  lighted  match 
on  the  floor.  Minnie  peered  out  of  the 
coat  and  watched  that  match.  She  was 
obliged  to.  It  was  close  to  an  inflam- 
mable duck  suit  of  the  minister’s,  and  it 
was  not  her  policy  to  be  burned  alive. 

Wilbur  had  left  the  closet  door  open. 
Minnie  reflected  that  men  always  left 
doors  open,  always  threw  lighted  matches 
on  floors.  She  reflected  that  women  were 
superior,  then  that  she  loved  the  min- 
ister, though  not  in  the  way  to  induce 
her  to  marry  him,  partly  because  he  had 
led  her  to  love  him  in  ancient  ways  and 
partly  because  he  had  injured  her  and 
she  had  injured  him.  The  match  went 
out.  Minnie  softly  drew  her  eyes  under 
the  dark,  tobacco-scented  smother  of  the 
coat.  Her  hearing  seemed  preternatural. 
She  could  hear  Wilbur  stripping  the  gay 
little  bands  from  the  cigars  and  replacing 
them  in  the  boxes.  She  wondered  if  he 
would  finish  before  the  minister  returned 
and  himself  replace  the  boxes  in  the 
closet,  or  if  it  would  fall  to  the  minister’s 
lot.  She  hoped  Wilbur  would  replace 
them.  He  had  failed  to  discover  her 
once  and  might  fail  again,  but  Mr.  Yale 
might  be  keener. 

The  time  went  on.  Minnie  heard  the 
clock  on  the  study  shelf  tick.  It  struck 
the  half-hour,  then,  after  what  seemed 
ages,  the  hour.  Then  Minnie  waited  for 
the  return  of  the  minister,  her  mother, 
her  sister,  and  also  Maria.  The  church 
was  near.  They  would  come  soon.  Wil- 
bur had  not  finished  his  work.  The 
agony  of  waiting  for  one  thing  would 
soon  be  over,  at  all  events.  She  would 
hear  the  front  door  flung  open,  the  voices, 
the  footsteps,  then  Edward  Yale  would 
enter  the  study  and — she  thought  unrea- 
soningly  in  a sudden  panic — might  rush 
at  once  to  the  closet  and  discover  her. 
She  did  not  stop  to  consider  how  very 
unlikely  it  was  that  he  should  be  seized 


with  a desire  to  inspect  his  winter  coat 
upon  this  soft  June  night.  Everything 
seemed  horribly  possible. 

The  front  door  opened;  she  heard  the 
steps,  the  voices.  Then  Edward  Yale  en- 
tered the  study. 

“Hullo,  Yale!”  remarked  Wilbur 
Bates. 

“ Good-evening,  Bates,”  returned  the 
minister,  in  a voice  whose  dismay  he  en- 
deavored vainly  to  conceal.  The  other 
man  laughed  easily  with  a queer  mixture 
of  malice  and  good-nature.  Wilbur  Bates 
was  a tormentor  from  the  cradle.  Teas- 
ing was  to  him  the  condiment,  the  es- 
sential one,  of  all  life. 

“ I call  that  a pretty  welcome,”  said 
he,  “ a mighty  cordial  welcome  for  a man 
who  comes  in  and  spends  his  precious 
time  doing  what  might  be  called  fancy 
work  for  a friend.” 

“ Oh,  gammon !”  replied  the  minister. 
“ I am  always  glad  to  see  you,  but  you 
know  what  the  trouble  is.” 

“ Your  confounded  sermon,”  said  Bates, 
coolly. 

“Yes,  just  that.  Saturday  night  and 
not  half  done.” 

“ Read  an  old  one.” 

“ That  I will  not  do.” 

“You  flatter  yourself  that  a man  or  a 
woman  in  all  your  congregation  would 
remember,  O thou  puffed  up  one!” 

“ I flatter  myself  with  nothing.  I dare 
say  you  are  right  and  nobody  would  recall 
a word  of  a sermon  I preached  six  months 
ago.  I’m  not  sure  that  I could  myself, 
but  I am  here  to  write  new  sermons,  not 
palm  off  old  ones.” 

“ Lord,  what  an  inconvenience  it  must 
be!”  said  Bates,  going  on  with  his  work. 

“What  is  an  inconvenience?” 

“ A conscience.  Why  don’t  you  dump 
it,  as  Christian  did  his  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress ?” 

“ It  was  not  his  conscience,  but  his 
sins,  which  made  his  heavy  burden,”  said 
the  minister,  a trifle  didactically. 

“ Rot ! The  sins  would  not  have 
weighed  a feather  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  conscience.  When  he  dumped  the  sins, 
he  dumped  the  conscience  and  walked 
off,  like  the  cock  of  the  walk,  drums  beat- 
ing and  plumes  flying.  Did  you  never 
learn  that,  man?  That  was  the  con- 
science that  Christian  was  bent  double 
under,  not  the  sins.” 
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" I can’t  argue,  Rates.  I must  finish 
my  sermon.” 

“ Come  on,  then.”  Bates  got  up  and 
took  another  chair,  leaving  the  one  before 
the  type-machine  vacant.  " Sit  thyself 
and  play  off  the  law  and  the  gospel.” 

Then  Minnie  heard  the  tick  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  she  could  picture  to  herself  the 
poor  minister,  with  a worried  face,  striv- 
ing to  write  a sermon  under  such  dif- 
ficulties. Wilbur  Bates  had  the  decency 
to  refrain  from  his  humming  song  while 
Yale  continued  with  his  work.  Neither 
of  the  men  spoke.  Minnie  was  suffering 
tortures  from  standing  so  long  in  one 
position.  She  began  to  fear  lest  over- 
wrought muscles  and  nerves  should  give 
way  and  she  go  down  with  a crash.  After 
a while  Bates  finished  his  work  and 
moved  upon  the  closet  with  his  cigar- 
boxes.  Minnie  held  her  breath  while  he 
stacked  the  boxes  on  the  shelf  and  retired. 

" Whew !”  he  exclaimed,  with  a sniff. 

" What  is  the  matter  ?”  asked  the  min- 
ister, absently. 

"What  a dandy  you  are,  Yale!” 

" Don’t  know  what  you  mean.” 

"You  hang  little  dinky  bags  of  violet 
sachet  in  your  closet.  I’ll  swear  you  do.” 
"Rot!” 

" You  do.  I am  going  to  close  the  door.” 

When  the  door  was  closed  Minnie  sank 
down  in  a little  heap  of  weak  collapse 
upon  the  suit-cases. 

" Mice  in  your  closet,  too,”  she  heard 
Wilbur  state. 

\ 

"Very  likely.  Don’t  care  if  there  are. 
My  best  clothes  are  up-stairs,”  returned 
the  minister,  rather  irascibly.  Bates  eyed 
him  with  malicious  enjoyment,  and  yet 
his  glance  was  kindly.  Minnie,  huddled 
upon  the  suit-cases,  knowing  that  if  the 
door  were  opened  suddenly  she  would 
certainly  be  discovered,  waited. 

Then  that  which  ordinary  logic  should 
have  taught  her  happened.  There  was  an 
outcry,  a dismayed  outcry  in  the  house, 
and  the  study  door  was  flung  open  after 
a sharp  knock.  Of  course,  Minnie  had 
been  missed  by  her  mother  and  sister  and 
Maria,  and  it  was  after  ten  o’clock  at 
night.  Minnie  heard  the  sharp,  staccato 
notes  of  alarm.  She  heard  the  minister 
and  Wilbur  Bates  respond.  She  heard 
questions,  answers,  wild  surmises.  This 
surpassed  all  which  she  had  imagined. 
There  was  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 


She  had  not  thought  of  her  mother  and 
sister  and  Maria,  and  the  inevitability  of 
their  missing  her. 

She  heard  Emma’s  sharp  explanatory 
words : " Came  very  near  not  knowing 
that  she  was  gone.  I happened  to  hear 
distant  thunder — and  Minnie  is  so  apt 
to  have  all  her  windows  wide  open — and 
she  has  new  curtains — and  I thought  they 
would  be  ruined,  so  I hurried  into  her 
room  and — ” 

" The  bed  had  not  been  slept  in,”  stated 
Maria. 

" There  was  no  one  at  all  there,”  came 
in  her  mother’s  mild  tones  of  wonder,  as 
if  she  had  been  surprised  at  not  finding 
a large  crowd. 

Minnie’s  head  swam.  For  one  second 
she  thought  desperately  of  giving  up  this 
miserable  ship,  of  disclosing  herself. 
Then  the  thought  of  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  such  a course  kept  her  huddled 
stiff  and  still. 

" We  will  go  and  search  the  house  and 
grounds  and  rouse  the  village  if  neces- 
sary,” rang  out  suddenly  in  the  min- 
ister’s voice,  and  Minnie  heard  a note 
of  anxiety  in  it.  Then  there  was  a rush 
of  feet  and  silence  except  for  vague,  dis- 
tant calls.  Minnie  could  think  of  noth- 
ing better  than  to  slip  out  of  the  closet 
and  fly  up-stairs.  When  they  should  find 
her  at  last  she  did  not  know  whether  she 
would  be  obliged  to  lie  or  not.  She  never 
had  lied,  but  the  possibility  of  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a course  occurred  to  her. 

She  waited  until  she  could  not  hear  a 
sound,  then  she  slid  stiffly  down  from  the 
suit-cases,  opened  the  closet  door  softly, 
and  emerged,  and  there  stood  Wilbur 
Bates.  He  had  just  re-entered  the  room 
and  had  closed  the  door  behind  him.  He 
turned  as  white  as  she  when  he  saw  her. 
" So  I was  not  mistaken,”  he  said,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper.  Minnie  regarded  him 
in  a sort  of  fascinated  way.  Her  little, 
beautiful  face  was  woefully  scared  and 
piteous,  so  scared  and  piteous  that  it  was 
almost  terrible  to  behold.  The  panic- 
stricken  soul  completely  dominated  all 
the  soft  flush  of  rose  and  gold  and  blue, 
the  sweet  curves  and  dimples.  The  girl 
stood  naked  as  to  her  inner  self  before 
the  man  who  loved  her  in  his  own  way. 
He  moved  toward  her  and  patted  her 
shrinking  shoulder.  "Don’t  be  fright- 
ened,” he  whispered,  " I’ll  find  a way  out.” 
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Then  the  quick  compassion  faded  from 
his  face,  which  became  menacing  and 
stern.  “ What,”  he  demanded,  in  such  a 
loud  voice  that  Minnie  glanced  apprehen- 
sively at  the  windows — “ what  were  you 
doing  in  that  closet,  hiding  in  Edward 
Yale’s  closet? — you!"  There  was  in- 
famous suspicion  and  horror  in  his  look 
and  voice.  Minnie  told.  She  kept  noth- 
ing back.  She  repeated  what  she  had  in- 
terpolated in  the  sermon,  and  Wilbur  took 
up  the  page  and  read  it  with  a grin. 
“You  know  I overheard  this  afternoon,” 
said  Minnie. 

“ What  a girl  you  are !”  said  Wilbur. 
He  bent  with  silent  laughter.  “Lord,” 
said  he,  “ that  poor  fellow  will  be  certain 
to  read  it;  he  will  think  it  witchcraft, 
and  the  congregation  will  think  it 
heresy.” 

“ No,  he  will  not  read  it,”  said  Minnie. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“ I shall  tell  him.” 

Wilbur  took  her  by  the  shoulders. 
“ Do  you  realize  what  he  will  think  of 
you?” 

Minnie  nodded.  Her  blue  eyes  looked 
black,  her  face  was  so  pale. 

“ You  know,  of  course,  that  he  is  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  you.”  Minnie 
gasped.  “Didn’t  you  know  it?  Well,  I 
will  tell  you,  because  what  you  have  done 
proves  conclusively  that  you  have  no  love 
for  him.” 

“ But  he  said—” 

Wilbur  laughed.  “ That  was  nothing. 
I led  him  on.  I was  profaning  his  holy 
of  holies,  and  he  threw  all  his  old  boots 
in  front  of  it  to  stop  me.  You  can  think 
yourself  lucky  that  he  said  nothing  worse. 
You  women  don’t  understand  a man  like 
Yale.  Neither  do  I,  entirely,  for  that 
matter.  But  I wanted  him  to  say  things 
which  you  would  hear  and  which  would 
not  be  flattering,  and  I had  my  way.  I 
am,  I presume,”  stated  Wilbur,  with  a 
queer,  critical  air,  as  if  he  stood  before 
some  spiritual  looking-glass,  “ not  alto- 
gether what  poets  term  the  soul  of 
honor.  I will  grant  that  I do  think  Yale 
has  been  in  some  doubt  about  the  ex- 
pediency of  marrying  you;  whether  you 
are  not  too  much  of  a beauty  and  a 
petted  darling  to  make  what  is  popularly 
called  *a  suitable  minister’s  wife.’  Yale 
has  an  enormous  appreciation  of  the  de- 
mands of  his  profession.  However,  he  is 


in  love  with  you  and — ” Wilbur  started. 
“You,  too!”  he  cried. 

“ I am  in  love  with  nobody,”  stated 
Minnie.  But  she  was  too  late  to  conceal 
the  flash  of  heavenly  joy  at  the  revelation 
of  love. 

Wilbur  was  silent  for  a moment.  His 
curved  lips  were  white.  When  he  spoke 
it  was  very  slowly,  as  if  he  had  to  make 
an  effort  not  to  stammer.  “You  know 
perfectly  well,”  said  he,  “ that,  whatever 
his  sentiments  have  been,  they  would  un- 
dergo a change  the  minute  he  knew  of 
this.  You  know  that — when  he  knows — ” 

Minnie  nodded. 

“Well,  it  is  like  this,  then:  if  he 
knows,  he  will  put  you  out  of  his  mind 
and  heart.  If  he  does  not  know  and  mar- 
ries you,  such  a secret  would  be  like  a 
deadly  poison  between  husband  and  wife, 
especially  when  the  husband  was  Yale 
and  the  wife  you.” 

Minnie  nodded.  She  tried  to  moisten 
her  lips. 

“ In  any  light,  everything  is  over, 
then,”  said  Wilbur.  “ Here  is  my 
proposition:  You  do  not  tell  Yale,  and 
1 will  not.  Nobody  will  ever  know. 
If  he  does  read  what  you  wrote  ” (Wil- 
bur grinned) — “ I know  what  people  are 
— it  will  go  in  one  ear  and  out  of  the 
other.  He  may  puzzle  over  it  awhile, 
but  it  will  amount  to  nothing.  You  keep 
quiet,  and  I will.  I have  a plan  to  shield 
you.  There  is  not  much  time.  And — 
you  must  promise  not  to  definitely  refuse 
ine  for  two  years.  I know  you  don’t  love 
me,  but  the  years  are  alchemists.  Prom- 
ise, Minnie,  quick ! I hear  them  coming.” 

Minnie  heard,  too.  A horrible  panic 
seized  her.  To  be  found  here  with  Wil- 
bur Bates!  To  have  him  tell  the  truth! 
And  how  many  might  come?  There 
might  be  more  than  her  mother  and  sis- 
ter, Maria  and  the  minister.  She  looked 
helplessly  at  Wilbur.  He  caught  her  arm, 
forced  her  out  of  the  room  into  the  hall 
to  the  stairs.  “ Run  for  your  life,”  he 
whispered.  “ Go  into  your  room  and  lie 
down.  Leave  the  door  open  and  you  can 
hear  what  I tell  them.  Then  you  can 
close  it.  Nobody  will  disturb  you.” 

Minnie  obeyed.  She  fled  up  the  stairs 
and  into  her  room  and  flung  herself  on 
her  bed,  where  she  lay  nanting.  She 
heard  Wilbur’s  voice  as  through  running 
water. 
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Wilbur  had  invention.  It  was  a clever 
tale  which  he  told.  It  would  require, 
later  on,  certain  precautions  to  establish 
it  upon  a lasting  basis,  but  it  was  clever. 
“ She  is  in  her  own  room,”  said  Wilbur, 
finally.  “ She  seemed  quiet.  I would  ad- 
vise nobody,  not  even  her  mother,  to  dis- 
turb her  to-night.  I have  never  seen  any 
human  being  in  such  a panic  of  terror.” 
Wilbur  had  been  telling  a tale  of  Minnie 
coming  home  from  the  house  of  one  of 
her  girl  friends  down  a lonesome  side 
street,  of  a following  man,  of  a detour, 
a mad  scamper  to  the  shelter  of  some 
thick  undergrowth  until  she  encountered 
Wilbur.  “ She  seemed  quiet  at  last,” 
Wilbur  went  on.  “When  we  passed  my 
house  I made  her  stop,  and  my  house- 
keeper gave  her  a glass  of  port  and  a 
quieting  powder  which  she  herself  takes 
for  insomnia.  She  will  sleep  if  not  dis- 
turbed.” 

Minnie  rose  and  closed  her  door  softly. 
Then  the  house  became  very  still.  After 
a few  minutes,  however,  her  door  was 
opened  by  degrees  and  a head  thrust  in. 
“ She  is  there,”  proclaimed  Maria  quite 
audibly,  evidently  to  Minnie’s  mother 
and  sister.  There  were  warning  hushes, 
and  the  door  was  closed  again. 

Minnie  lay  waiting.  She  had  no  doubt 
whatever  of  what  she  was  to  do.  She 
had  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt.  She  was 
not  going  to  remain  silent  with  regard  to 
what  she  had  done.  She  was  going  to 
destroy  not  only  love,  but  the  merest  re- 
spect for  herself  in  Edward  Yale’s  heart. 
She  thought  with  hot  scorn  of  Wilbur 
Bates  guarding  her  secret  and  waiting 
for  her  possible  yielding  to  his  suit.  She 
was  going  to  tell  the  truth.  There  was 
absolutely  no  struggle  whatever  in  her 
mind,  which  was  fixed  in  its  purpose. 
She  only  waited  until  she  was  sure  that 
her  mother,  sister,  and  Maria  were  in 
their  rooms.  She  knew  that  the  poor 
minister  would  have  to  remain  in  his 
study  writing  his  sadly  interrupted 
sermon. 

Finally  she  rose  and  stole  down-stairs. 
She  dared  not  knock  at  the  study  door, 
and  was  relieved  to  find  it  slightly  ajar, 
with  a long  glimmer  of  light  marking  its 
length.  She  pushed  the  door  gently  open. 
The  minister  did  not  hear  her.  He  eat 
with  his  side  face  to  her,  and  he  looked 
very  young,  very  tired  and  disheartened. 
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The  minister  was  young,  and  he  had  a 
boyish  air  which  caused  him  to  seem 
younger  than  he  was.  Minnie  entered 
and  closed  the  door  softly  behind  her. 
Then  he  saw  her. 

He  started  up,  looking  fairly  fright- 
ened, and  tried  to  speak,  but  Minnie 
interrupted  him.  She  told  in  a low,  me- 
chanical voice,  as  if  she  were  repeating  a 
lesson,  her  whole  pitiful,  absurd  little 
story,  but  she  did  omit  her  eavesdropping 
in  the  arbor.  That  involved  too  much. 

She  simply  said,  “You  had  vexed  me 
about  something,  and  I took  that  awful 
way  to  get  even.” 

To  her  astonishment,  the  young  man 
looked  relieved.  “ Goodness !”  he  ex- 
claimed, like  the  veriest  boy.  “You  do 
take  a load  off  my  mind.  I have  been 
reading  that  sentence  over,  and  I had  an 
uncle  who  was  crazy,  and  I wondered  if 
anything  were  going  wrong  with  me.” 

Minnie  stared.  The  tears  welled  up  in 
her  blue  eyes.  She  felt  as  if  she  had 
brought  her  feet  down  with  a horrible 
jolt  upon  nothing  at  all.  “I  am  sorry,” 
she  almost  sobbed. 

Edward  Yale  looked  at  her:  little, 
dimpled,  feminine  thing,  weak  and 
strong,  harmonies  and  discords,  alto- 
gether darling  and  the  beloved  of  his 
soul.  Then  he  took  her  in  his  arms.  “ I 
nearly  went  mad  when  I thought  you 
were  lost,  that  something  dreadful  had 
happened  to  you,”  he  said. 

“Why?” 

“Because  I love  you.  Haven’t  you 
known  it  all  along?” 

“ Then  why  did  you  say  what  you  did 
to  Wilbur  this  afternoon?” 

“He  did  not  tell!” 

“No,  I heard.  I was  in  the  arbor.  I 
could  not  help  hearing.” 

Edward  Yale  hesitated.  He  colored. 
Then  he  spoke  out  like  a man  and  called 
himself  names.  “ I was  a coward  and  a 
cad  to  speak  so  to  Bates,”  he  said.  “ But 
— well,  I will  not  excuse  myself.  I was 
a coward  and  a cad,  but  I loved  you; 
only — You  shall  have  the  whole  truth. 
You  deserve  it.  I loved  you — who  could 
help  it? — but  I did  have  doubts,  even  if 
you  would  so  honor  me,  as  to  whether  you 
would  prove  just  the  best  wife  for  me  in 
view  of  my — sacred  calling.  You  are  so 
very  beautiful  and  you  have  always  been 
so  petted  and — ” 
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“ Made  such  a doll  of,”  said  Minnie, 
piteously,  looking  up  at  him.  “ I know 
that  very  well,  Mr.  Yale.” 

“ Will  you  marry  me  ?”  asked  the 
minister. 

“ I am  afraid  I am  not  best  for  you. 
What  I did  shows  that  you  were  right. 
I am  just  a doll.” 

“ What  you  did  shows  you  are  not  a 
doll — coming  down  here  and  telling  me 
the  truth.  Will  you  be  my  wife?” 

“ If  you  are  sure — ” 

“ No  doll  ever  tells  the  truth,”  said  the 
minister.  “ She  cannot,  because  she  is 
just  a pretty  little  lie  herself.  Will  you?” 

“If  you  are  sure. — Poor  Wilbur!” 

“ Oh,  he  told  me.  He  is  going  around 
the  world.  He  said  he  would  get  over  it, 
and  he  will.  He  hates  being  unhappy.” 

“ When  did  he  tell  you  ?” 


“ Ran  in  here  before  he  went  home. 
Told  me  he  was  off  to-morrow,  and  said 
good-by  and  told  me  how  you  had  re- 
fused him.  He  gave  a queer  reason, 
though,  for  going.” 

“ What?” 

“ He  said  he  was  going  not  because  you 
had  refused  him,  but  because  he  had 
found  out  that  my  doll  was  a woman. 
Said  he  was  hit  harder  than  Pygmalion. 
Now,  sweetheart,  run  up-stairs  to  bed.” 

“You  will  not  get  your  sermon  done!” 
said  Minnie  after  a little.  She  looked 
ruefully  at  the  manuscript  on  the  table. 

“ Of  course  not,  dear.  It  is  Sunday 
now,  and  I can’t  write  sermons  on  Sun* 
day.” 

“What  will  you  do?” 

“ Preach  an  old  sermon  to  a new  tune,* 
said  the  minister. 


“Huge  Cloudy  Symbols” 

BY  MILDRED  HOWELLS 


SOMETIMES  it  seems  to  me  that  I have  seen 
Two  giant  shapes,  who,  seated  at  their  ease, 
Gaze  face  to  face,  while,  stretching  wide  between, 
The  earth  is  laid  a plaything  on  their  knees. 
Over  its  checkered  surface  to  and  fro, 

Beneath  their  shadowy  fingers  in  the  game 
We  helpless  human  beings  come  and  go, 

Knowing  not  whither,  nor  yet  whence  we  came, 
Each  moving  blindly  his  appointed  way 

Till  without  warning  from  the  sunlight  swept; 
Nor  will  their  hands  the  mystic  players  stay 
For  all  our  prayers,  or  tears  in  anguish  wept. 
And  this  I mark,  however  Life  begins 
The  game,  yet  in  the  end  Death  always  wins. 
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..|>e: ! ••^iHTt>r' Hetil.  ?r.  who  want  to  take  you  cun  tb*irc  and  then  f«v?fc 
;liv^  the  riiihp  of  pro**  ypn  tell  .me- that  -yttiTy*  waited  ymir^ tithe. 

It^lctnir ■-.  .'  Tltey^  pottery  like*  that  t>vervw.he^< 

the  public.  jii*l  place?  w-hert*  Imforn*  tisjed 
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ruin*  of  wlmli  I had  hoard  ropn:*  rp-  doily  life.  Whon  I ».*kc<J  whether  the 
ports  Mv  drr-.r,  .a  w!d.-a  wake  settlor  ?vun*ry  was  pain  O'*.,)  h<  was  or  .»  ho*  how 
from.  Tv/xci-,-  orid^nfly  vhomrhl-  tpo  *o«h^  o»  i*.i,yvr<>r,-  *v  Well,  v>.»w,  1 can't;  ritrhdy 
whar  woak-muid^d  to  hfsilwt  on  dtird/ i^r  *u;v.  if  s-ems  like  -no  iir*.i«  wW* my 
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X<  xt  I asked  about  the  Iqeidiun  of  the 
pottery-  - I dbii'i  Vset1  any  here;  I 
thought  you  said  it  was?  aefrfctonyd  every- 
•vybere.  And  ^yi$t£rday\  y&b£b  . 1,  vfM  up 
it)  the  mountain-s,  f could  a bit* 

although  ,3  -fo:  ^‘ero 

any  of&?  yOiidoF  hi  $0®  flat  £**  :'/  A-:’\'t;y 

My  set  him  to  thinking, 

oru?  Hi  once  hu  hegaa;  to  &ul  mt*?ny?t 
hi  the  tkea  of  his  aueitmt  predeee^ars. 
$ !mmYe  eight-  Tile  pottery  irin  found 
everywhere.'  • No#  that  I think  of  it, 
3?m  pps^r  any  lh  the  i&Amt&fb* 

or  out  in  i fu*  adobe  flniak  it  > always  iu 
* 1?.*  fine  snnd  two  or  time  mih*s  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountaiue.  Ye*,  ^ir> 
nnouid  those  Jarilla  M»miU'a'In*  itr>  at- 
ways  rhat-ievvay;  jjuM  it  little  way  fwm 
the  Kills  in  the  sand  between  the  gravid 
anti  the  udohet  Jfoty . why  do  $<&i  sup- 
pose that'  i#f9  . V i i i;  i •.;  V. ;;,  '0 

V/he.u  mi  reached  the,  .find  rorin.  which 
at  first  sighl  appeared  to  U:  uoihtug:  hut  a 
barmi  waste  of  sand  ^ud  straggly  Jvu*h<?3< 
I at  oae'e  found  a pets  herd  hearing  a *y1n- 
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metrical  design  In  black  on  a white 

gmund.  Tiie  «idider-,,:StuDl>;«  foum]  aiiWthpry 

and  a*  \ve  hehl  t.hetu  by  for  eOtn- 
WMtWl?*  &P  ritade  a vliseove^\  u L/n$iV. 
ih^;Ve Ain't  tlmy  pretty  I Now 
tsUfy'y&F  took,  uufirir  before,  h*>w  neat 
letter  us  is,  1 for&'s  smother.  And  look 
at  .this  red  ope  With  a hro^tt.  ysittipiV 
Say.  those  phi  fellow*  un/sr.  tare  spent 
a h«*rp  of  .tiihe  thinfeihg'  up  hoy  to  do 

their  palm iugN ' 

TlOf  ^igrdhorun/e  of  the  dorign*  oil  ovir 
bits  of  pot^ry  was  far  greater  Hum  tie* 
settiet  fonlimk  Ak  every  (YOe  kiJoW^ 

stieh  m:\  {dilute 
mofiiod^  of  ornamenting  eiofhitig  and 
dwelling  or  speeial  patterns  for  fitpS 
upon  pottery*  a re  a moni*  the  *ti  rest  lufeaus 
of  e#in hlMting  the  rvda  t i Onsb  ip  of  niccs, 
or  the  deyfdopiTibnt  of  eiyiHr,atit>n,  and 
are  at  great  value  for  that  piirp°*c  even 
where  vvrittru  reeonls  an?  available. 
Among  r&eu&  like  those  of  an  clem  Amer- 
. iea,  whf^  luijguqgo  is  ipst  and  who  knew 
ifa  form  ;■'$£.  writing*  they  beebrne  of 
double  importance.  Few  save  the  'sin- 
dent  of  the  ^o«iu>ee  of  o«*t,  luovevrrb 
roalisfe  the  o^uderfiit  tvay  in  yr*Jvi; eh  it 
is  possible  to  i.recc  the  workings  of 
the  bmunii  miud  by  nienus  of  the 
through  whieh  ^otno  simple  desvgti  hss 
pas^eh .'For , Snyiaoeer  who , wbuh.i  . say- 
•for  a ruoiiEpirit  fhb'tv  the.  ibwu  nonyen- 
iioiml . rlesigm^  ^hbwn  fn  Figi  1 had 

euyt’ning  to  do  with  hir«b-v  Yi-r  Air. 

v>|  tf  Areha^dityghiut  Afiwv/Tn  of  - Os>w. 
SrfftiieOi  assures  u-.  that  such  is, the  e^ce 
Ar  firKt  duo  is  incHped  to  sooff  ai/$didi 
H statepugd,  hut  . :;Whorf : 
pK^enl.ed  skepticism  ooiekly  eliangm 
belief  F‘rum  potsherd  offer  pet-herd 
derived  ftorn  fy fins  \i\  All  . 'parts 
platotu  rogipn  ijoiihO^n  Now 
Mr.  CbapTfton  has  patieruiy  muiierod  in* 
n uuictabfe . tun!  hits 
tlieuy ■'  r.f’  only  ao  oyttist  can.  Thus  ho. 
liAs  dbiiaih>Si  ■'•eoyOi?al e^firibs'  of  frpin  ton 
to  tlurty  or  forty  each, 
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show  how  the  ancient  Americans  drew 
from  nature  at  first,  but  little  by  little 
departed  from  the  original  models  until 
finally  the  extreme  of  conventionality 
was  the  rule.  The  first  artist,  the  great 
master,  perhaps,  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  ornamenting  pottery  with  some- 
thing more  than  mere  lines,  looked  at 
the  birds  around  him  and  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  drew  what  he  saw,  crudely, 
no  doubt,  but  with  unmistakable  char- 
acter. When  others,  the  disciples  or  the 
imitators  of  the  master,  began  to  draw, 
they  failed  to  turn  back  to  nature.  It 
was  far  easier  to  copy  the  drawings  of 
another  than  to  work  out  the  lines  for 
themselves.  Each  copy  lost  something  of 
originality  and  force. 

On  this  and  the  opposite  page  are  a few 
samples  taken  from  two  of  Mr.  Chap- 
man’s long  series.  Perhaps  the  original 
design  was  copied  a hundred  or  a thou- 
sand times  before  it  was  transformed 
from  the  first  to  the  second  type  of  either 
series,  but  little  by  little  a change  took 
place.  The  two  scries  appear  to  illus- 
trate two  diverse  modes  of  development. 
In  the  first  case  a design  resembling  a 
Greek  scroll  was  developed  from  some 
unknown  origin,  probably  as  an  ornament 
for  baskets  long  before  pottery  came 
into  use.  Later  it  was  transferred  to 
pottery,  and  the  new  conditions  drew  at- 
tention to  its  bird-like  form.  Thereupon 
it  was  regarded  as  a bird,  and  was  used 
not  only  as  a scroll,  but  independently. 
In  some  instances,  although  not  com- 
monly, wings  were  added ; but,  oddly 
enough,  feet  seem  almost  always  to  have 
been  omitted,  perhaps  in  tacit  and  quite 
unwitting  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
creature  was  not  really  a bird. 

In  the  other  case  development  followed 
different  lines.  Some  genuine  artist  at  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  drawing  two  birds 
together,  one  upright  and  the  other  re- 
versed— a simple  design,  in  truth,  and  yet 
original.  Conventionality  could  scarcely 
go  further  than  in  the  final  result — an 
oblong  divided  by  diagonals  into  four 
triangles,  the  upper  and  lower  of  which 
are  shaded.  Yet  even  in  this  extreme 
the  original  design  was  still  remembered, 
as  is  naively  witnessed  by  the  work  of 
one  unimaginative  follower  of  tradition. 
At  first  he  drew  a simple  oblong  with 
diagonals  and  shading,  but  with  nothing 
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Fig.  3— Hvolution  of  an  Indian  Design 

to  suggest  a bird.  Then  he  felt  that 
something  was  wrong.  Probably  he  did 
not  know  that  he  had  drawn  two  birds,  but 
he  remembered  that  the  drawings  on 
other  people’s  pots  were  different  from 
his,  and  so,  not  daring  to  depart  by  a 
hair’s-breadth  from  tradition,  he  added 
the  two  little  crooks  which  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  birds’  heads  and  beaks. 

Such  studies  as  those  of  Mr.  Chapman 
are  not  of  value  only  or  chiefly  to  the 
artist.  They  belong  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  the  development 
of  the  human  mind.  How  often,  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  we  have  had  exactly  what 
we  seem  to  find  here  in  early  America — 
a period  of  sudden  initiative  and  indi- 
viduality followed  by  a slow  sinking  into 
hidebound  conventionality.  We  know 
practically  nothing  of  the  character  of 
the  primitive  Americans  of  the  South- 
west. Yet  we  are  probably  not  far 
wrong  in  assuming  that  the  course  of 
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their  development  in  religion,  manners, 
and  morals  was  not  unlike  their  develop- 
ment in  art.  First  came  the  days  of 
invention  and  progress,  and  then  the 
deadening  process  of  continually  copying 
the  old,  the  worship  of  outward  forms, 
the  imperious  demand  of  public  opinion 
that  all  men  do  as  their  fathers  had  done, 
and  with  that  the  cessation  of  progress 
and  invention,  and  the  final  decay  preced- 
ing extinction. 

Esthetic  questions  are  only  part  of 
the  problems  which  confront  the  student 
of  archaeology  in  America,  or  anywhere 
else  for  that  matter.  As  the  settler  and 
the  writer  examined  numerous  little  piles 
of  fragmentary  stones,  I maintained  that 
they  were  fireplaces,  but  my  companion 
did  not  think  they  could  be.  Thereupon  I 
kicked  one  of  the  heaps,  which  led  him 
to  another  discovery. 

“ Just  look  how  red  that  earth  is. 
Why,  it’s  been  burned,  and  here’s  a lot 
of  charcoal.  I reckon  you’re  right,  after 
all.  Those  people  must  have  lived  here 
a long  time  to  bum  the  soil  so  deep. 
And  see  how  thick  the  pottery  is.  Looks 
like  the  Indians  must  have  had  a big 
fight  and  smashed  all  their  crockery- 
ware.” 

As  we  tramped  among  the  thorny 
mesquite-bushes,  just  putting  out  their 
pale-green  leaves,  we  saw  that  each  vil- 
lage had  distinct  limits.  Some  were 
thickly  populated  in  the  center  and  less 
so  at  the  edges;  while  others  consisted 
of  scattered  groups  of  houses  with  iso- 
lated dwellings  in  the  interspaces.  The 
observation  of  this  fact,  together  with 
the  evidences  of  long  occupation,  led  to 
a discussion  of  two  of  the  most  vital  of 
archaeological  problems,  the  questions  of 
how  numerous  the  ancient  people  were, 
and  how  they  managed  to  make  a living. 
The  settler  felt  at  home  with  this  last 
problem,  for  had  he  not  long  struggled 
to  support  himself  and  his  family  in  this 
barren  land  ? 

“ This  here’s  mighty  good  soil,  the 
best  around  here.  It  only  needs  water  to 
raise  all-fired  good  crops.  You  see,  it’s 
all  soft  loam  covered  with  sand,  and 
it  holds  the  water  just  fine.  It’s  like 
those  principles  of  dry  farming  we  were 
talking  about.  This  here  sand  dries  off 
after  a shower  pretty  fast  on  top,  but 
just  as  soon  as  the  upper  part  is  dry 


it  makes  a fine  dust  that  holds  the 
moisture  in  like  a blanket.  That’s  why 
they  put  their  villages  just  here.  Sure 
those  old  folks  knew  what  they  were  do- 
ing. Hohokam,  did  you  call  them  ? 
Queer  name.  Means  unknown  or  per- 
ished, does  it,  in  the  talk  of  them  Pimas? 
I guess  it  fits  them  pretty  well.  But, 
sure,  I never  supposed  there  was  any- 
thing interesting  in  these  old  potteries.” 

After  visiting  three  ancient  villages 
we  drove  on  in  silence,  winding  in  and 
out  with  exasperating  slowness  among 
sage-brush,  yuccas,  and  thorny  mesquites 
buried  to  the  tips  in  sand.  Then  we 
climbed  a long  slope  of  barren  gravel  to 
the  naked  mountains. 

I was  busily  writing  in  my  note-book, 
a process  which  always  awakens  curiosity 
in  my  companions.  The  settler  had 
watched  just  how  I held  my  fingers  to 
write  in  spite  of  the  jolting  of  the  wagon, 
and  had  ascertained  the  type  of  facts 
which  I was  setting  down,  but  now  he 
was  thinking  to  good  purpose.  At  last 
he  broke  the  silence.  “Look  here;  I’ve 
been  figuring  on  that  there.  I can’t  see 
how  them  Hohokams  lived.  Those  ruins 
weren’t  camps.  They  were  lived  in  long, 
and  those  people  must  have  had  some- 
thing to  drink.  And  they  must  have 
eat,  too.  You  say  they  didn’t  have  no 
wells  because  they  couldn’t  dig  without 
iron  tools,  and  that’s  sure  reasonable. 
But  there  ain’t  no  water  in  these  moun- 
tains, except  once  in  about  ten  years  in 
Water  Canon,  and  that  ain’t  enough. 
What  we  use  is  piped  twenty  miles  by 
the  railroad.  There  ain’t  much  to  eat 
here,  either.  You  say  they  didn’t  have 
no  cattle,  and  there’s  nothing  to  hunt 
except  a few  jack-rabbits,  and  there  can't 
much  else  live  here.  They  might  have 
eat  mesquite  - beans  some  years.  My 
horses  last  year  when  it  got  so  dry 
stopped  eating  everything  else  when  the 
beans  come  in,  and  they  just  got  hog- 
fat.  Queer  how  them  mesquites  seems 
to  grow  better  dry  years  than  wet.  An- 
other thing  them  people  could  have 
eat  was  the  blooms  of  this  yere  soap- 
weed — yucca , was  it,  you  called  it? 
We  call  it  soapweed  because  the  Mex- 
icans take  the  root  and  use  it  to  wash 
clothes  with.  But,  land!  they  couldn’t 
live  no  time  on  that,  although  cattle  like 
it  fine— it’s  full  of  sap,  and  they  can 
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few  years  and  thee  m^ed  fun.  At  the  as  well  developed  among- them  .a#-  aiimri*? 
outride  limit*  so  my  th^  Arc  hied  odists,  us.  Such  a view  leads  one  h>  believe 
the  #^tv^'ijoiV*ilatioTi  never  Amounted  to  that;  if  only  we  could  trace  it,  the' In  •story 
motr*  th&ti  a few sepfefhfe^  of  the  primitive  American#  wotxW  prdre 

dvilizat.  ion  was  of  the  lowest  ami  most  quite  as : interf^;rif^-f  and  to  ns  po*dhiy 
insiinri  Scant  type.  Other  stndeut-.  fewer  morn  imeresmig.  fliaji  that  of  the  early 
in  iiumher  tlian  the  ortho*  lux  school,  hold.  Oriental  people  t<»  whom  emr  sdioier^ 
that,  the  majority  of  the  nnus  >v<  re  ail  devoU  so  much  tirne  nmf  our  miUmnjEures 
•••  o,v>vj  at  the  same  time  a'wl  for  century  so  much  money. 

• bos*  century . They  say  that  the  papula**-  flow  little  the-  world  knows  of  ocr  iu- 
t;i«»lV  of  the  arid  Bqnthwest  must  have  iemsritoi?  archa^dqgicsl  proVdaxps  i#  ih 
•amounted  ftcapmiy  hundred  thojisumlsT—  feetfefed  hc*t  rrieridy  hy  the-.'. 
or-  ulf^Ily  more  in  aft  -prohahilit  v than  ; of  the  nnedm-HP  .,1  settler  hut  hy  my  own 
the  iicnintry  supports  to-day.  Further-  Hurprists  ni  wliat  l saw  in  tiorthem  ]NVw 
mor«-,  if  tbis  were  so.  id  though  the  \x\  *e  Mexico.  At  the  quutttf  old  town  of  Santa 
of  civilization,  may  -have  been  mot  Ve.  waved  v more  lhan  a hfe  M**xfean’ 
primitive  compared  with  ours,  yet  it  was  village  in  spite  of  its  welHuqv/n  oahue 
5*;  no  moan-  so  coy ■:'••<  that  .of  the.  modem  L spent  a few  day-  us  a at  the 

Xhrltafo^  It  mhst.  havc\tx^i  ‘ of  Mule  . jXVu^im  vrhfeh  l&ipIV 

urofJe  .m:  that ' qF^ur1,y.  ’E^ypt,  * hy  the; 

lode-riiM-.  or  (!mv,v  before  t he  firi  of  Even  tin  ftjreha.olov  jnts  X h«vr 

mmi  r*‘a'v  ho/cy,ted.  People  who  could  been  slow  to  rcidi^e  that  Anwimuj  af- 
dxyell  ppaccfujly  fer  hyhthri&s . ivV'  'fargc>'; ' . . i$  .«>  ititt/rq^thijeT  and  as  full  of 

p4vrma^Pht^  cfymljdl  htiild  ; ' vpVdhWu#  -m  <s  that  .of  any  ether  caimfey- 

great  etqmmmd  W»*fS  cod  1 onu  y-.mms . Years  itjro,  in  IhSL  they  • *^;jMhbcd  a 

of  enrudy  v.vi’i'  hv  fjM  means  moTotoPd  'School  of  Arehjmlogy  at  .Athens  for  thtf 

savhitys.  Civil  wtee  ofud  tu  study  of  apti^niffes*  #6d  fW<  tfe*  traiuijn# 

the  will  of  tile  ♦uajotiiy  .of  Americans  who  propo^r  to  devete  tl$m~ 
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selves  to  that  branch  A few  to  writing. . the  ek^irig:  chapters  of  £&?*y 

itt  l3$Se  A skmiid  finfchooI  w**a  /Tur.  Such  a building:  is  aa  i<3**nt 
•foumM  at  Korn*  bn  similar  purposes;  place  m which  to  become  tilled  with 
;>ud  then,  m 100*h  another  at  Jem-uleUn  the  spirit  of  early  America.  After  a u <w 
JSxA:  until  all  these  VH/rb  pr'>?|K^rro^{y  at  deys  there.  with  Aliv  Chapman  and  his 
work  did  it  ^oeavgiiou  to  the  itMueofogiM.s  bird  designs,  I was.  well  prepared  to  go 
P-  ur -ierVake  anything  m the  *&ute  &t>rt  .<mt  under  his  export,  guidance.  an< I 'visit" 
in  their  omi  count ry,  {•Vmif)y,  however,  some  of  the  ruins  oxeamed  by.  Thd 
in  19htr  1 1 nxxi^^m  m school. 

S auii!  . tw,  >:mi  a School  of  Ameriran  L?avijur  tho  stiff'  rduujmtrees  of  the 

Eikdi  year  tjie  j/tfaf&y  plaza*  we  ftta&ed  through  lh^ 
school,  under the  dimrion  of  Dr-.  Edgar  cramped  streets  of  Santa  Vo  between 
L.  Hewvri.  hold-  vi  summer:  -es-sion  m,  adobe  waits*  to  the.  Station  of  the  narrow* 
S0trUv  group  dyf  rums  in  m*vr hern  New  , gunge  railroad,  After  a *borf  anient  the 
Ke^ioo.  .pare  of  those  w Ik*  Amend  devote  little  engine  manfully  lydd  us  bank  down 
themselves  to  a general  4udy  of  the  a long,  sinuous  hill  of  gravel  covered  with 
prdhfetus  ennne<d^d  with  tjm'tiffc  of  ike  ^otdia  idj-  stii$’  AV^i gjteatkv 

aoeietif  Americans,  ami  part  to  orrual  stumed  juniper  drees,  Qj\Oo  wU  thought 
exeevro’ ii.ro  Tte  inuseum  ir  house-d  in  . mi rsotVvs  ftheyit  to  enter  h tine  gorge 
The  historic  (lovenmr  s Ihdace,  builr  three  .where.  dark  frheefe  of  Iriva  cupped  pink 
?,oT>t  ones  . ag>s  by  the  jmvndiog  .Span-  arid  hruWU  el  ays  arid  gnneK  hut  the 
uirds,  heU]  by  i he  Pueldrv'I.tiiiiaus  tjorrilg.  • ' Irtdn  sided  Ue'rosv  it  U/gflt  divide  nod 
the  reliellioo  of  ,H>H»  to  ar.do*eem  dowx?  another  long  lull  of grayed  to  the 

ue  d Hi  -later-  day*  by ' both  Alexfccm  and  desert  Volley  of  the  Rio  Or*md«\  There, 
Amcr man  yuverimrs.  There  in;  the  low  ’ utter' o tweiny-ud’le  ride,  we  left  the  train 
adobe  slrnetun:  who^e  long  oolovuja.de  of.  ai  the  lunaber-piUs  of  the  v.ilTy  gofers'  attr 
d-rihd^r  enluriitis  fm&&  the  lair;.*  f iop'bf  Brieknian.  and  took  our  plaoes  in 

(deneral  1/riv  TVaHaer  devoted  .the-  f««jv-wagon.  of  tienkd  Judge  Abbott. 

■ »ri  the  jiour^  Oif  • iris  goverViorslup  f<<t  a rlrivp  of  sixteen  jniies  Id  hi-’  sy- 
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in  tip  fom-d..  W.;  eroded  wli  - dvr  mfofomh  drj  .for  ouHfo 

nic  af  ijm  muddy  river  by  vnt.foh  «•:*<••: -pi.  fo‘  Meim*  of  lr ri l> t\i < - 

!>V  httld  53?  place  for  • o |i||  Aluivuy  ..(  uur  ride  wc.ort*w  u p«  * vl  tbe 
I from  its  writer  tv  it  doefo  * 1 i rkj  elf  if  *d\vv  1 1 i m tfo  In  A>i  til  had  e:e-e.H 
{v-^roaiti— like  h pair  of  dM  hondod-:  of  ear^-,  buili  by  man  for 
zy*u£d  iu  the  heck  with  a.  hfe*  ;4V  thrysp  oi 

>■  }ti  flip  ha  mm  vo  1 !« v at  on  Phrypnv  h&vfog  hunM?-  mjued  i ?i  fr*nu 
>!.M>  four  thfo  vegetation  4V)r  of  I horn:  fop  somehosr  fhW  ^eltietl  dip 
eas.  wetif-  etui  other  fercot  rod.  jor/ifo  J fa r they  \vgtp 

hot.  ii  .-hamred  rapidly  a-  AiVmrfoiio,  the  hr^it  that  i had  ,$eor>  oi 

A long  ci.foub  oi  a tiooMuin}  our  fa  trio  U*  r-fitT-dweljililf^.  The  of 

'■ttvp ly  uf*  ov«*r  varfo&atvd  Uifo  iviruu,  forynwd  of  H>fl  volcano*  jftfffl 
Dui<*  tuff  uf  pale  pink.  ynT  arc  ft  ill  of  mmmd  ehve£  Vary  vug  from 

ioni  >h£t*h%,  imer-  tip*  tfommyfollti  ngfo  to  Afhfo  uf  >x  hnuvky 

llie  yhirker  bhimbhfok  Ini-  hut  thv^u  arc  i\a>af\  <jfotingTiushabh  fr«o>i 

o\vs*  a nd  rapped  by  of  her  t ht> inter# ^ t 

if  forming  r<  d- brink  {'&-  by  mmp  Kunhermnrc.  die  a rut;-,  mi 
At  ?h<y  Uip  thv  yplegfoic  ■ raw*  arv  u-uolly  a-rvuciap/j!  with-  ruined 

the  broad,  lci>i  Pajarjiat!  cads  ofo  f»~  biddy  ^pmrrd  -Unne*  bode  fop 
pJfotosOi,  deeply  vnt  fov  mir  uj  (root  of  them.  «tV  to  form  rooms. 
i*  TImov  ^v<*  lomifl  ;»  hui-  many  of  whfoii  Ore  kiill  vidbfo.  >Cn 
'.•'fu!  with  for**- d-  i*  jtutip^r  fo#d  to  (UViffl  on  U«fo  for  H u tM 
< awl  nib  ftta*  -ypUov?  odjinr  to  ovorv  oms.  ^t?w  fam- 

. i;  \ :du»n.<  U svc>  ..hdi^ip-  ro>r,  reaKatft  luny  intoiv-oiog  -n<*h  »i>npie 

■*>A  iy  a.h.uiiT.  . ntf-  • :n  ? he  dWeillnn-’  hvr«»IO**  vlhOJ  <-SK'  ■aefUally 

' ■--  ; - >'■;■-  Mn<txi$s  fhem, 

not  tUhiii  - 

— — — — * I m H v proparid  for 

'’\hihit)em  hifo  vom- 

foip  up  Hi  thorn  ooo  v- 
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in  different  playes;  andfinyp  ii«43taltt&;  spread  for 

TpUcft  several  Jh.ou.*e&  wre  often  rlieir  they 

Tv>m.i  in  one  group.  the  KfolT^viiaWr  of  peaceful  folk.  not  h> 
iliyeilirj^**  was.  mty-sevej*.  Mere.  form*  • teel-gd  or  tp  hui 

:ijh£y  wcter  hvi  iiricJ:  irofti  Wftfolr  and  ward  at  al 

C'iglit  fa  twenty ' w^|i4::'!^  have  period  before  the  wj 
heei*  inhabited  K more  1 iiar<  uue  fondly.  which  finally  display 
•m  that  u\  our  ^rvoo'mi'iic  drive  through wore  free  and 
flu?  opmjy  p&rk  -Ilk# 
fw.e 4i  of  fht>  plateau 

we?  folia*!  within  p* — 

>ig hj*  of  ijiy  road  the 
dwi^litigs  :;#f  hfi' 

hundred 


than  , 

m o niriir 

uvs  regim V ' ' p%ft'  %h 
f fin : y * 

t led; 

York  hkfof^ 

where.  op»y  canid  find 
a biutiired 


of  the  ?p!enaiu  trees, 
pvOH  t Ire  hardy  bean 
rai)<3  Ooro  crops  fail 
;yo^>'-n\atitf.e;  during 
li ke  that 

M:$0Qrr\  ^ 

" ,lv  h .(•  a a ayal  foTed 
link-  udns,  almost  unnoted  eycii  by  the  high  ifimst  &Hhfas 
arohar-rilogi^t.  present  one  of  the  Jiutefc  iii-  vanish al,  or  vhej 
:<>n^tn,a  proMenm  of  Atfacwiean  urefoeph  \v}iUhov  they  weifi 
ocy„  The-  p<rtshords  found  in  thorn  ire  of  perchance  WO  shall 
a fiiforveM  type  from  those  of  the  larger  by  little,  li  will  \ 
villager  or  of  the  majority  of  the  navg-  of  f trace  and  m«»»j< 
•dweiliiigs  immediately  around  them.  The  /efi am*  raids,  nlmfih 
pot icry  of  the  faring  as  Mr,  OhaptfoUJ  diktreftv; 

pointed  imr,k  alnmsi  wholly  :V  fine-grained  hf  an  old  oiviHafiUo 
wvire  .painted  white  and  adorned  with  Thfi y foe  urn  nt  f 

umtrieal  designs  in  Maek.  In  the  ulJfcf  4*t  ore*  rueu  h.v  mo 
ruin*.,  h* »wrf«ver . only  n little  of  ibis  is  than  ' iiiio-,  ■ 1‘firnn 
fomnd,  while  the  eomiTioitest  kinds  an  Wfere  snppiwvj  to  h 
a. • coa^np  • white- ' waHe  w i th  more  abnndant  race  as  fho  nudm 
ennes  o;.  the  clMsigu>.  and  a wholly  difo  wo  know  that,  the 


A eoRyi;-K‘  of  thj*  R*  ins  _ <-je . Puyr-  befQBt“  E^.CAV.%t(oN; 


niUiX;  ^hc*w  thnt  here  we  have  tx»  do  with 
two  oepupations  ft.s  distin/M  from  oaeh 
other  a*  an-  the  modern  .America t»  am? 
Spaiiish  oeeupations  The  first  i;e 


<-  or;ifd).v-ophalif-,  hi<  head  is  ndarively; 
iKHiady:  tJK  arty  r4\e  ban  t^I3T  h,y^ 
m ^ome.  hmvever,  are  doli elite 


•Mi  «?*( 

vn  r'Ptk^  id 

road.  ^ 

Vt  to-day  no 

i anc  llv 

>m  thy- 

s”  >.  . * ' . 

ho.  in  spite 

1 'i  * ! 

momt  pt*e  ;/f  re. 

ri V ware  adorrx'd  with 

sihly— 

may.  pro  bifid  y~mh<-  iuoi}f0t  Pue- 

’da-h  fifcrares  pain 

ted  ‘With  a ^p^rdi^.  o£ 

hlo  k 

rohtp>.d  o . t-opd  Or  iulikgp-  •’  - 

giaity  dtfire 

fppeea  in  the  poMery'. 

luiiidh 

ig  lrp<'  of  mafiertt  »nhabitiintHv  Imt 

prVupjed  with  »tTh^r 

evfdejtioiry  sueh  the 

!!  •!  1 

[finely.  The  hotinH  of  rhn  deady 

?TL*Anit>stly  gTearer 

age  of  the  molated 

t*xi&kta 

eyl  aiie r pektivri^.  . 
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cephalic,  with  long  heads,  but  these  are 
in  a minority.  The  present  Indians  are 
clearly  of  a mixed  race.  Their  predeces- 
sors, on  the  contrary,  were  of  a pure  race, 
predominantly  long-headed,  like  ourselves. 
Therefore  we  infer  that  they  were  con- 
quered by  invading  broad-heads,  and  that 
finally  the  invading  broad-heads  and  as 
many  of  the  long-heads  as  had  neither 
fled  nor  perished  became  amalgamated 
into  a single  race.  Perhaps  the  ancient 
farmers,  the  medieval  village-dwellers, 
and  the  modern  Pueblo  Indians  were  not 
the  only  races  which  have  passed  across 
the  stage  of  history  in  the  prehistoric 
days  of  America.  The  faint  glimmerings 
that  we  have  of  the  relation  of  race  to 
race  suffice  to  show  that  when  Greece 
and  Rome  were  great,  or  when  our  an- 
cestors were  swarming  out  of  the  East 
and  North  into  western  Europe,  events 
in  America  were  equally  complicated.  Ar- 
chaeology alone  can  throw  light  on  these 
events,  but  the  task  is  far  from  easy. 

Debating  such  problems  as  this,  we 
finished  our  drive  through  the  woods. 
At  six  o’clock,  when  the  sunset  chill  of 
early  April  had  impelled  Mr.  Chapman 
and  myself  to  walk,  we  came  to  a sud- 
den terminus  of  the  road  at  the  top  of 
a high  cliff.  Evidently  no  wagon  ever 
went  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  Canon 
de  los  Frijoles,  the  Bean  Canon,  nearly 
five  hundred  feet  below  us.  Unhitching 
the  horses,  we  turned  them  toward  the 
head  of  the  steep,  winding  trail  which 
zigzags  down  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  and 
shouldering  our  light  baggage,  we  fol- 
lowed them.  We  had  not  gone  far  when 
I uttered  an  involuntary  exclamation  of 
delight.  I know  that  we  were  to  visit 
one  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  of  the 
Pajaritan  Plateau,  but  I had  no  idea  of 
finding  it  in  so  picturesque  a canon. 
T had  still  less  expectation  of  sud- 
denly seeing  far  below  us  on  a small, 
level  space  at  the  base  of  the  precipice 
a structure  which  at  first  sight  suggested 
a Roman  amphitheater.  It  was  the  vil- 
lage of  Tuyoni,  excavated  by  the  School 
of  American  Archeology  in  1908,  1909, 
1910,  and  1911.  The  plan  is  most  sym- 
metrical, a circle  slightly  flattened  on 
the  north  side,  and  containing  from  five 
to  eight  tiers  of  rooms  arranged  like 
the  seats  of  a theater.  Across  the  flat- 
tened end  where  the  stage  would  he 


expected,  a line  of  rooms  contains  the 
remnants  of  three  circular  chambers  or 
kivas,  designed  for  religious  cere- 
monials. 

The  Canon  de  los  Frijoles  contains 
not  only  the  main  ruined  village  of 
Tuyoni  and  several  smaller  ones,  but 
also  many  caves  and  cliff  - dwellings. 
Doubtless  the  caves  were  at  first  the 
chief  homes  of  the  aborigines;  but  as 
time  went  on  and  a higher  state  of 
culture  was  reached,  the  excavations  were 
used  chiefly  as  storerooms,  and  the  main 
life  of  the  households  was  in  rooms  of 
stone  plastered  with  mud.  Often  a house 
consisted  of  three  tiers  of  rooms  in  front 
of  a cave;  and  in  many  cases  the  rooms 
were  built  one  on  top  of  another  to  a 
height  of  three  stories.  Most  of  the 
rooms,  like  those  of  all  the  primitive 
people  of  the  Southwest,  were  entered 
through  the  roof.  The  small  size  of  the 
rooms,  six  feet  by  ten  on  an  average,  is 
surprising.  The  reason,  however,  is 
clear.  On  the  high  Pajaritan  Plateau 
the  temperature  often  falls  to  ten  degrees 
below  zero.  The  relatively  dense  popula- 
tion must  quickly  have  used  up  all  the 
dead  wood  for  many  miles  around,  and 
it  was  no  easy  task  for  a primitive 
people,  unsupplied  with  metal  tools,  to  cut 
fire-wood  sufficient  for  anything  more 
than  the  necessities  of  cooking.  Farther 
south,  or  at  lower  altitudes,  the  rooms 
were  larger,  for  there  it  was  easy  to  keep 
warm.  The  low  temperature  does  not 
appear  to  have  diminished  the  number 
of  inhabitants.  Frijoles  Canon  alone, 
within  a distance  of  not  over  a mile  and 
a half  up  and  down  its  narrow  bottom, 
probably  had  a population  of  fully  two 
thousand,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
Dr.  Hewitt,  for  the  number  of  rooms, 
including  the  village  amphitheater,  the 
caves,  and  the  cliff-dwellings,  apparently 
amounted  to  about  three  thousand. 

In  considering  the  civilization  of  the 
earliest  Americans  we  are  apt  to  under- 
rate their  ability  and  progress  because 
they  achieved  so  much  less  than  our 
own  ancestors  in  Asia  and  Europe.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  the  abil- 
ity of  a people  is  measured  not  merely 
by  the  things  which  it  achieves,  but 
by  the  opportunities  which  it  possesses 
and  the  difficulties  which  it  overcomes. 
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cold.  Mm?:  wo  atioubl  '-'>P!iv*y:"'fdk,d' . in  fire  .--trees  and  imufe  then* 

ii^chb  for  every  *:w;*m  0|  ion.L  like  vor-d  into  Kenni*,  they  »*ot  path  way:-?  in  the  face 

table  [k’AM>  T They  si r«-»i^  tie*  4v>  dr  the  r>|  the  elilTs.  hmlr  hou-e-  e f :uauy  storied 

arufty  mndd  -nrvive:  (!«  o u wbvffd  tilled  lit.;  j.-md.  end  did  all  manner  of 

mi^eraidy  pertdu  ?$6r vnunh-d  <.-idhjiK*  1». »h ! iaUcy  sdi  ^ etvodinjy  yridn, 

would  vanish  into  thin  -mV  before-  1 !cm  v-rcuvtius  el-Oh,  itn* t itu»kmir  poUeiy.. 
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Gunner  Criswell 

BY  ELSIE  SINGMASTER 


ON  an  afternoon  in  late  September, 
1910,  a shifting  crowd,  sometimes 
numbering  a few  score,  some- 
times a few  hundred,  stared  at  a massive 
monument  on  the  battle-field  of  Gettys- 
burg. The  monument  was  not  yet  finished, 
sundry  statues  were  lacking,  and  the 
ground  about  it  was  trampled  and  bare. 
But  the  main  edifice  was  complete,  the 
plates,  on  which  were  cast  the  names  of 
all  the  soldiers  from  Pennsylvania  who 
had  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  were  in 
place,  and  near  at  hand  the  platform, 
erected  for  the  dedicatory  services  on  the 
morrow,  was  being  draped  with  flags. 

The  shifting  crowd  was  part  of  the 
great  army  of  veterans  and  their  friends 
who  had  begun  to  gather  for  the  dedica- 
tion; these  had  come  early  to  seek  out 
their  names,  fixed  firmly  in  enduring 
bronze  on  the  great  monument.  Among 
them  were  two  old  men.  The  name  of 
one  was  Criswell;  he  had  been  a gunner 
in  Battery  B,  and  was  now  blind.  The 
explosion  which  had  paralyzed  the  optic 
nerve  had  not  disfigured  him ; his  smooth- 
shaven  face  in  its  frame  of  thick,  white 
hair  was  unmarred,  and  with  his  erect 
carriage  and  his  strong  frame  he  was 
extraordinarily  handsome.  The  name  of 
his  friend,  bearded,  untidy,  loquacious, 
was  Carolus  Depew. 

Gettysburg  opens  wide  not  only  its 
hospitable  arms,  but  its  heart,  to  the  old 
soldier.  Even  now,  after  forty-seven 
years,  the  shadow  of  war  is  not  yet  fled 
away,  the  roaring  of  the  guns  of  battle 
is  not  stilled.  The  old  soldier  finds  him- 
self appreciated,  admired,  cared  for,  be- 
yond a merely  adequate  return  for  the 
money  he  brings  into  the  town.  Here 
he  can  talk  of  the  battle  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  at  which  he  stays, 
with  the  college  professor,  with  the 
urchin  on  the  street.  Any  citizen  will 
leave  his  work  to  help  find  a certain 
house  where  wounds  were  dressed,  or 
where  women  gave  out  bread,  fresh  and 


hot  from  the  oven ; or  a certain  well,  from 
which  life-saving,  delicious  drinks  were 
quaffed.  When  there  are  great  excursions 
or  dedications  such  as  this,  the  town  is 
decorated,  there  is  waving  of  flags,  there 
are  bursts  of  song. 

No  stretching  of  hospitable  arms  could 
shelter  the  vast  crowd  which  gathered 
upon  this  occasion.  The  boarding-houses 
which  accommodated  ten  guests  during 
the  ordinary  summer  traffic  now  took 
thirty,  the  hotels  set  up  as  many  cot- 
beds  as  their  halls  would  hold,  the 
students  of  the  college  and  the  theo- 
logical seminary  shared  their  rooms  or 
gave  them  up  entirely,  in  faculty  houses 
every  room  was  filled,  and  all  church 
doors  were  thrown  wide.  Yet  many  men 
— and  old  men — spent  the  night  upon 
the  street. 

Gunner  Criswell  wondered  often  wheth- 
er many  lives  ran  like  his,  up  and  up 
to  a sharp  peak  of  happiness,  then 
plunged  down,  down  to  inexpressible  mis- 
ery. As  a boy  he  had  been  intensely 
happy,  eager,  ambitious,  alive  to  all  the 
glory  of  the  world.  He  had  married  the 
girl  whom  he  loved,  and  had  afterward 
enlisted,  scorning  any  fears  that  he  might 
not  return.  On  the  second  day  of  July, 
1 863,  on  his  twenty-third  birthday,  he 
had  lost  his  sight  in  an  explosion  on  the 
battle-field  of  Gettysburg;  on  the  same 
day  his  young  wife  had  died  in  their  far- 
away comer  of  the  State,  leaving  a help- 
less baby  to  a blind  and  sick  father. 

To-day  the  daughter  was  middle-aged, 
the  father  old.  They  lived  together  on 
their  little  farm  in  Greene  County, 
Ellen  managing  the  farm  and  doing  much 
of  the  work,  Gunner  Criswell  making 
baskets.  War  had  taken  his  sight,  his 
wife,  all  his  prospects  for  life;  it  had 
left  him,  he  said,  Ellen,  and  the  fresh, 
clear  mountain  air,  a strong  pair  of 
hands,  and  his  own  soul.  Life  had  set- 
tled at  last  to  a quiet  level  of  peace.  He 
had  learned  to  read  the  raised  language 
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Come  on.  Ain’t  you  glad  to  walk  with 
i Carolus  Depew,  Corporal  ’ ?” 

It  was  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  Carolus  left  Gunner  Criswell  on 
a doorstep  in  Gettysburg  and  went  in 
search  for  rooms.  At  a quarter  to  six 
the  blind  man  still  sat  on  the  same  spot. 
He  was  seventy  years  old  and  he  was 
tired,  and  the  cold  step  chilled  him 
through.  He  did  not  dare  to  move;  it 
seemed  to  him  that  thousands  of  persons 
passed  and  repassed.  If  he  went  away, 
Carolus  could  not  find  him.  And  where 
should  he  go?  He  felt  tired  and  hungry 
and  worn  and  old;  his  great  experience 
of  the  afternoon  neither  warmed  nor  fed 
him;  he  wished  himself  back  in  his  own 
place  with  his  work  and  his  peace  of 
mind  and  Ellen. 

Then,  suddenly,  he  realized  that  some 
one  was  speaking  to  him.  The  voice  was 
a woman’s,  low-pitched,  a little  imperious, 
the  voice  of  one  not  accustomed  to  be 
kept  waiting.  • 

“ Will  you  please  move  and  let  me  ring 
this  door-bell?” 

Gunner  Criswell  sprang  to  his  feet. 
He  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  his  in- 
firmity ; it  seemed  always  like  bidding  for 
sympathy.  But  now  the  words  rushed 
from  him,  words  than  which  there  are 
none  more  heartrending. 

“ Madam,  forgive  me ! I am  blind.” 

A perceptible  interval  passed  before 
the  woman  answered.  Once  Gunner  Cris- 
well thought  she  had  gone  away. 

Instead  she  was  staring  at  him,  her 
heart  throbbing.  She  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm. 

“Why  do  you  sit  here  on  the  steps? 
Have  you  no  place  to  stay?” 

Gunner  Criswell  told  her  about  Carolus. 

“You  must  come  to  my  house,”  she 
invited. 

Gunner  Criswell  explained  that  he 
could  not  leave  his  friend.  “ He  would 
be  worried  if  he  couldn’t  find  me.  He  ” — 
Gunner  Criswell  turned  his  head,  then 
he  smiled — “he  is  coming  now.  I can 
hear  him.” 

Protesting,  scolding,  Carolus  came 
down  the  street.  He  was  with  several 
other  veterans,  and  all  were  complaining 
bitterly  about  the  lack  of  accommoda- 
tions. The  lady  looked  at  Carolus’s  un- 
tidiness, then  back  at  the  blind  man. 

“ I can  take  you  both,”  she  said.  “ My 


name  is  Mrs.  James,  and  I live  on  the 
college  campus.  Anybody  can  direct  you. 
You  tell  the  maid  I sent  you.” 

Mrs.  James’s  house  was  large,  and  in 
it  the  two  old  men  found  a wide,  comfort- 
able bed,  distinguished  and  delightful 
company,  and  a heart-warming  dinner. 
There  were  five  other  guests,  who  like 
themselves  had  neglected  to  engage  rooms 
beforehand  — a famous  general  of  the 
Civil  War  and  four  lesser  officers.  Pro- 
fessor James  made  them  all  welcome, 
and  the  two  small  boys  made  it  plain 
that  this  was  the  greatest  occasion  of 
their  lives.  The  dinner-table  was  ar- 
ranged in  a way  which  Carolus  Depew 
had  never  seen ; it  was  lit  by  candles  and 
decked  with  the  best  of  the  asters  from 
Mrs.  James’s  garden.  The  officers  wore 
their  uniforms,  Mrs.  James  her  prettiest 
dress.  Carolus  appreciated  all  the  mag- 
nificence, but  he  insisted  to  the  blind  man 
that  it  was  only  their  due.  It  was  paying 
a debt  which  society  owed  the  veteran. 

“ This  professor  didn’t  fight,”  said 
Carolus.  “ Why  shouldn’t  he  do  this  for 
us?  They  oughtn’t  to  charge  us  a cent. 
But  I bet  they  will.” 

Gunner  Criswell,  refreshed  and  re- 
stored, was  wholly  grateful.  He  lis- 
tened to  the  pleasant  talk,  he  heard  with 
infinite  pleasure  the  lovely  voice  of  hi9 
hostess,  he  felt  beside  him  the  fresh, 
young  body  of  his  hostess’s  little  son. 
Even  the  touch  of  the  silver  and  china 
pleased  him.  His  wife  had  brought  from 
her  home  a few  plates  as  delicate,  a few 
spoons  as  heavy,  and  they  had  had  long 
since  to  be  sold. 

Carolus  helped  the  blind  man  constant- 
ly during  the  meal;  he  guided  his  hand 
to  the  bread-plate  and  gave  him  portions 
of  food,  all  of  which  was  entirely  un- 
necessary. The  blind  man  was  much 
more  deft  than  Carolus,  and  the  maid 
was  careful  and  interested  and  kind.  All 
the  guests  except  the  general  watched 
the  blind  man  with  admiration.  The 
general  talked  busily  and  constantly  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table;  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  notice  a 
private  soldier. 

It  was  the  general  who  had  first  pro- 
posed inscribing  the  names  of  all  the 
soldiers  on  the  great  monument;  the 
monument,  though  he  was  not  a member 
of  the  building  committee,  was  his  dear- 
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est  enterprise.  Since  the  war  the  general 
had  become  a statistician;  he  was  in- 
terested in  lists  and  tabulations,  he  en- 
joyed making  due  return  for  value 
received,  he  liked  to  provide  pensions, 
to  place  old  soldiers  comfortably  in 
Soldiers’  Homes.  The  war  was  long 
past;  his  memory  had  begun  to  grow  dim; 
to  his  mind  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  would 
be  completed,  rounded,  by  this  tribute, 
as  his  own  would  be  by  the  statue  of 
himself  which  should  some  day  rise  upon 
this  field.  It  was  he  who  had  compiled 
the  lists  for  this  last  and  greatest  roster; 
about  it  he  talked  constantly. 

Presently,  as  the  guests  finished  their 
coffee,  one  of  the  lesser  officers  asked 
the  man  next  him  a question  about  a 
charge,  and  then  Professor  James  asked 
another,  and  the  war  changed  suddenly 
from  a thing  of  statistics  and  lists  and 
pensions  to  what  it  actually  was,  a thing 
of  horror,  of  infinite  sacrifice,  of  heroism. 
Men  drilled  and  marched  and  fought  and 
suffered  and  prayed  and  were  slain.  The 
faces  of  the  raconteurs  glowed,  the  eager 
voices  of  the  questioners  trembled.  Once 
one  of  the  officers  made  an  effort  to  draw 
Gunner  Criswell  into  speech,  but  Gunner 
Criswell  was  shy.  lie  sat  with  his  arm 
around  the  little  boy,  the  candle-light 
shining  on  his  beautiful  face,  listening 
with  his  whole  soul.  With  Carolus  it 
was  different.  Carolus  had  several  times 
to  be  firmly  interrupted. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  James  took  the 
blind  man  for  a drive.  The  air  was  as 
fresh  and  clear  as  the  air  of  his  own 
mountains;  the  little  boy  sat  on  a stool 
between  his  feet  and  rested  his  shoulder 
against  his  knee.  Mrs.  James  knew  the 
field  thoroughly;  she  made  as  plain  as 
possible  its  topography,  the  main  lines, 
the  great  charges,  the  open  fields  be- 
tween the  two  ridges,  the  mighty  rocks 
of  Devil’s  Den,  the  almost  impenetrable 
thickets.  To  Gunner  Criswell,  Gettys- 
burg had  been  a little  smoke-o’erlaid 
town  seen  faintly  at  the  end  of  a long 
march,  its  recollection  dimmed  afterward 
by  terrible  physical  pain.  He  realized 
now  for  the  first  time  the  great  territory 
which  the  battle-lines  inclosed,  he  under- 
stood the  titanic  grandeur  of  the  event 
of  which  he  had  been  a part,  he  breathed 
in  also  the  present  and  enduring  peace. 
He  touched  the  old  muzzle-loading  can- 


non; the  little  boy  guided  his  hand  to 
the  tiny  tombstones  in  the  long  lines 
of  graves  of  the  unknown ; he  stood  where 
Lincoln  had  stood,  weary,  heart-sick,  de- 
spairing, yet  hopeful,  in  the  fall  of  ’63. 

Then,  strangely  for  him,  Gunner  Cris- 
well began  to  talk.  Something  within 
him  seemed  to  have  broken,  hidden 
springs  of  feeling  seemed  to  well  up  in 
his  heart.  It  was  the  talk  of  a man  at 
peace  with  himself,  reconciled,  happy, 
conscious  of  his  own  value,  sure  of  his 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  lie  talked 
as  he  had  never  talked  in  his  life — of  his 
youth,  of  his  hopes,  of  his  wife,  of  Ellen. 
It  w'as  almost  more  than  Mrs.  J ames 
could  endure. 

“ It  is  coming  back  here  that  makes 
you  feel  like  this,”  she  said,  brokenly. 
“ You  realize  how  tremendous  it  was, 
and  you  know  that  you  did  your  part  and 
that  you  haven’t  been  forgotten,  that  you 
were  important  in  a great  cause.” 

“ Yes,  ma’am,”  answered  Gunner  Cris- 
well, in  his  old-fashioned  way.  “ It  is 
that  exactly.” 

Mrs.  James  had  little  respect  for  rank 
as  such.  The  great  general,  the  four 
lesser  officers,  her  husband,  her  two  boys, 
and  herself  were  to  drive  to  the  dedica- 
tion that  afternoon  and  to  have  seats 
on  the  platform,  and  thither  she  took 
Private  Criswell.  Carolus  Depew  was 
not  sorry  to  be  relieved  of  the  care  of 
the  blind  man;  he  had  found  some  old 
comrades  and  was  crazy  with  excitement. 

“It  is  a good  thing  that  she  invited 
you,”  said  Carolus,  “ because  we  are 
going  to  march,  just  like  we  used  to,  and 
you  couldn’t  very  well.” 

The  dedication  exercises  were  not  long. 
To  the  blind  man  there  was  the  singing 
which  stirred  his  heart,  there  was  the 
cool  air  in  his  face,  there  was  the  touch 
of  the  little  boy’s  hand,  there  was  Mrs. 
James’s  voice  in  explanation  or  descrip- 
tion. 

“There  is  the  Governor!”  cried  Mrs. 
James.  “He  will  pass  right  beside  you. 
There  is  the  Secretary  of  War.  You 
can  hear  him  talking  to  the  Governor 
if  you  listen  carefully.  That  deep  voice 
is  his.  Can  you  hoar?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  answered  the  blind  man, 
happily. 

ITo  heard  the  speeches,  he  heard  the 
music,  he  could  tell  by  the  wild  shouting 
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when  the  great  enveloping  flag  drifted 
to  the  ground  and  the  monument  .stood 
wholly  unveiled;  he  could  feel  presently 
the  vast  crowd  beginning  to  depart.  He 
stood  quietly  while  the  great  general  near 
him  laughed  and  talked,  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  great  men,  presenting 
the  great  men  to  Mrs.  James;  he  heard 
other  bursts  of  cheering,  other  songs. 
He  was  infinitely  happy. 

Then  suddenly  he  felt  a strange  hand 
on  his  arm.  The  general  was  close  to 
him,  was  speaking  to  him;  there  was  a 
silence  all  about  them.  The  general 
turned  him  a little  as  he  spoke  toward 
the  great  bronze  tablets  with  their  record 
of  the  brave. 

“ You  were  in  the  army?”  asked  the 
general. 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ In  what  regiment?” 

“I  was  in  Battery  B,  sir.” 

“Then.”  said  the  general,  “let  us  find 
your  name.” 

Mrs.  James  came  forward  to  the  blind 
man’s  side.  The  general  wished  to  make 
visible,  actual,  the  rewarding  of  the 
soldier,  and  she  was  passionately  thankful 
that  it  was  upon  this  man  that  the  gen- 
eral’s eye  had  fallen. 


But  Gunner  Crisw’ell,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, held  back.  Then  he  said  an  ex- 
traordinary thing  for  one  who  hesitated 
always  to  make  his  infirmity  plain,  and 
for  one  who  could  read  the  raised  letters, 
who  had  read  them,  here  on  this  very 
spot.  He  said  again  those  three  words, 
only  a little  less  dreadful  than  the  other 
three  terrible  words,  “ I am  dead.” 

“ Oh,  sir.”  he  cried,  “ I cannot  read ! 
I am  blind!” 

The  general  flung  his  arm  across  the 
blind  man’s  shoulder.  He  was  a tall 
man  also,  and  magnificently  made.  It 
gave  one  a thrill  to  see  them  stand  to- 
gether. 

“ I will  read  for  you.” 

“ But,  sir — ” Still  Gunner  Criswell 
hung  back,  his  hand  clutching  the  little 
boy’s,  his  beautiful,  sightless  eyes  turned 
toward  Mrs.  James,  as  though  he  would 
have  given  anything  to  save  her,  to  save 
any  of  them,  pain.  “ It  is  not  a question 
of  reward,  sir.  I would  endure  it  all 
again,  gladly — everything.  I don’t  count 
it,  sir.  But  do  not  look  for  my 
name.  It  is  chance,  accident.  It 
might  have  happened  to  any  one,  sir. 
It  is  not  your  fault.  But  my  name  has 
been  omitted.” 


One  Knocks  at  the  Portal 

BY  CHARLES  F.  MARPLE 

ONE  knocks  at  the  portal: 

“ Is  any  one  there  ? 

It  sounds  like  a mortal;” 

“Sister,  beware!” 

“Who  knocks  at  our  portal? 

See  the  lamps  flare! 

Be  ye  gods,  be  ye  mortal  ?” 

“Sister,  take  care!” 

“ Go  open  the  portal !” 

“ Sister,  I swear 
Who  knocks  is  not  mortal ; 

Get  us  to  prayer!” 

Flies  open  the  portal: 

“Sister,  you  stare!” 

“ ’Tis  Heath,  grim  immortal. 

That  beckons  me  there!” 
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AMONG  the  rather  many  letters 
u\  which  have  come  to  us  from  the 
**  ^ witnesses  of  our  difference  of  opin- 
ion with  a certain  militant  bishop,  some 
months  ago,  on  the  matter  of  war  as  a 
moral  agency,  there  is  one  which  has 
peculiarly  interested  us.  The  writer 
seems  to  think  some  sort  of  politeness  is 
due  us  because  he  is  not  quite  in  agree- 
ment with  us  (as  if  we  were  not  hard- 
ened to  that  so  much  as  to  like  it!), 
and  he  makes  us  what  amends  he  can  by 
saying  at  once  that  he  is  not  quite  in 
agreement  with  the  bishop,  either.  He 
explains  that  he  does  not  necessarily 
agree  with  the  bishop  in  all  things  be- 
cause he  does  not  agree  with  us  in  every- 
thing. But  he  holds  that  “strife  seems 
an  inevitable  condition  of  existence,  for 
better  or  worse,”  and  it  seems  to  him 
that  peace  congresses  and  arbitration 
treaties  deal  with  symptoms  rather  than 
causes.  “War,”  he  says,  “is  a question 
of  greed.  . . . An  overcrowded,  struggling 
nation  needs  more  territory  and  will  have 
it,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  it 
to  melt  away  as  emigrants,  forsaking 
their  allegiance,  traditions,  and  customs. 
The  Japanese  would  not  do  this,  and  the 
Germans  will  not.  As  to  private  war,” 
he  goes  on,  “there  is  something  to  be 
said:  dueling  at  least  taught  men  good 
manners  and  preserved  the  purity  of  pri- 
vate life.  Suing  a man  for  money  is 
hardly  a remedy  for  some  outrages.  At 
all  events,”  he  thinks,  we  will  admit  that 
“ in  an  absolutely  peaceful  world  of 
Tolstoyan  non-resistance  there  would  be 
little  room  for  heroism.” 

In  much  of  this  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  have  the  direct  ultimation  of  the 
bishop's  reasoning;  and,  in  fact,  there  is 
no  argument  that  will  hold  against  his 
disciple's  logic  that  if  a large  war  may 
be  right  a little  one  cannot  be  wrong. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  not  suppose  that 
the  bishop  would  agree  with  all  our  cor- 
respondent's conclusions;  and  we  should 
like,  if  we  might  make  so  bold,  to  im- 
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agine  them  met  for  the  discussion  of  cer- 
tain points  in  his  letter  and  not  altogether 
at  one  in  regard  to  them.  We  should 
like  to  fancy  them  beginning  at  the  end, 
for  instance,  and  the  bishop  making  his 
follower  observe  that  what  he  calls  “ Tol- 
stoyan non-resistance”  was  no  more  and 
no  other  than  the  meek  behavior  under 
wrong  inculcated  by  the  Saviour  of  Men. 
lie  could  remind  our  correspondent  that 
it  was  Jesus  Christ  who  originally  taught 
that  if  a man  smote  you  on  one  cheek 
you  should  turn  to  him  the  other;  and 
that  if  the  practice  of  this  precept  was  im- 
possible in  the  case  of  armies — the  notion 
of  a hundred  thousand  men  turning  the 
other  cheek  was,  in  fact,  absurd,  was 
grotesque — still  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  precept  was  probably  not  laid 
down  by  the  Founder  of  our  faith  in 
irony,  and  certainly  was  not  originally 
the  notion  of  a Russian  novelist. 

He  might  point  out  to  our  cor- 
respondent that  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  was  not  Tolstoy's  even  at 
second-hand.  He  could  allege  the  in- 
stance of  a very  large  body  of  Chris- 
tians, formed  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  calling  themselves  Friends,  but 
known  to  the  world  by  their  nickname  of 
Quakers,  whose  life  was  based  upon  that 
doctrine.  The  martyrs  in  all  ages,  he 
could  observe,  were  non-resistants  both  in 
precept  and  practice,  and  most  of  those 
holy  men  and  women  who  suffered  pain 
and  death  in  the  several  persecutions 
suffered  meekly,  and  with  no  thought  of 
resisting  evil.  In  our  own  time  and 
place,  when  the  abhorrence  of  slavery 
animated  the  early  abolitionists  to  their 
long  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the 
negroes,  their  joy  was  to  endure  physical 
violence  without  returning  it.  At  least 
they  would  not  give  blow  for  blow, 
though  one  who  had  felt  the  lash  of 
their  keen  sarcasm,  their  cutting  assault 
in  words,  could  say  of  them, 

“ The  moral  bully,  though  he  never  swears, 

Nor  kicks  intruders  down  his  entry  stairs ; 
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Though  meekness  plants  his  backward- 
sloping  hat, 

And  non-resistance  ties  his  white  cravat,” 


was  still  of  like  make  with  the  fiercest 
of  those  who  fight  with  fist  and  sword 
and  gun. 

In  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  retort 
somehow,  not  to  render  evil  for  evil  in 
word  if  not  in  act;  and  Tolstoy  himself, 
to  whom  our  correspondent  attributes  the 
notion  of  non-resistance,  continued  ver- 
bally militant  to  the  last  It  was  Christ 
who  enforced  this  ideal  in  precept  and 
in  practice,  in  word  as  well  as  in  act,  and 
after  Him  the  Christian  martyrs. 

It  must  therefore  be  called  Chris- 
tian rather  than  Tolstoyan;  and  the 
bishop  might  say  that  the  very  fact 
of  its  impossibility  in  the  case  of 
armies  made  • it  all  the  more  the  duty 
of  individuals  to  practise  it;  but  we  do 
not  know  that  he  would  go  so  far. 
Private  war,  however,  we  feel  pretty 
sure  he  would  connote,  had  been  abol- 
ished in  civilized  countries  because  it 
was  a public  nuisance,  and  we  think  he 
would  probably  add  that  dueling,  which 
was  a survival  from  private  war,  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  every  nation, 
even  of  those  where  it  was  tolerated  by 
public  opinion.  If  he  asked  his  too 
logical,  but  not  quite  reasonable,  disciple 
to  be  a little  more  specific  about  those 
“ outrages  ” which  money  was  hardly  a 
“ remedy  ” for,  and  if  he  understood  that 
he  meant  the  wounds  of  a husband's 
honor,  he  might  demand  of  our  cor- 
respondent the  proof  that  homicide  was 
a better  cure  than  a jury's  verdict  of 
damages.  He  might  inquire  why,  if  it 
were,  women  were  not  encouraged  to 
fight  duels  with  the  women  who  had 
wronged  them,  in  those  countries  where 
men  fought  duels  for  like  reasons.  A 
bishop  who  was  in  the  habit  of  address- 
ing miserable  sinners  without  distinction 
of  sex  would  be  justified  in  holding  that 
what  was  dishonorable  to  a man  could 
not  be  otherwise  to  a woman;  that  in 
u some  outrages  " their  guilt  was  equal ; 
and  that  if  a man  was  entitled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a gentleman,  a woman 
was  entitled  to  the  satisfaction  of  a lady 
in  a parallel  case.  We  do  not  assume 
that  the  bishop  would  take  this  ground; 
in  supposing  his  controversy  with  our 
correspondent  we  are  anxious  not  to  com- 
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mit  him  to  sentiments  he  might  disclaim. 
But  it  is  not  beyond  the  probabilities  to 
imagine  him  asking  whether  the  Amer- 
ican method  of  murder,  with  the  hope 
of  acquittal  under  the  “ unwritten  law,” 
was  really  more  healing  than  the  English 
plan  of  damages  in  the  case  of  “some 
outrages.” 

As  for  good  manners,  were  they  more 
general,  he  might  certainly  doubt,  in 
France  and  Germany  than  in  England? 
If  the  bishop  had  lately  been  abroad,  he 
must  more  than  doubt;  he  must  declare 
that  general  experience  is  to  the  con- 
trary. He  must  say  that  in  England  all 
ranks  and  classes  were  now  of  a gen- 
tleness so  little  comparatively  used  in 
France  and  Germany  as  to  seem  almost 
unknown  there.  Yet  the  duel  was  hon- 
ored in  France  and  Germany  and  laughed 
at  in  England,  while  in  America,  where 
murder  had  been  so  generally  substituted, 
good  manners  were  no  more  valued  than 
in  France  or  Germany. 

We  should  ourselves  take  the  bishop's 
view,  if  it  was  his  view,  in  this  mat- 
ter; we  should  share  his  misgivings  as 
to  private  war,  and  as  to  either  the 
duel  or  our  less  formal  habit  of  shoot- 
ing on  sight,  with  consequent  danger 
to  the  bystander.  We  believe  none  of 
these  things  teaches  good  manners,  or 
preserves  the  purity  of  private  life.  We 
are  afraid,  in  fact,  that  our  correspond- 
ent has  been  dazzled  by  a romantic  ideal, 
a chivalric  survival.  The  duel  was  not 
the  only  bright  spot  in  the  Dark  Ages 
which  obscured  for  so  long 

“ The  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.” 

To  this  glory,  to  this  grandeur,  the  duel 
was  unknown,  and  when  its  ray  from 
the  pistol's  flash  or  the  rapier's  gleam 
was  shed  upon  the  medieval  nations 
there  were  other  things  which  perhaps 
illumined  the  lives  of  men  quite  a9 
much.  The  bishop  could  very  fitly  re- 
mind him,  for  instance,  that  there  were, 
throughout  that  time,  devoted  men  and 
women  keeping  alight  the  lamps  of  learn- 
ing and  charity  in  convent  and  cloister, 
and,  in  the  humble  labors  of  the  plow 
and  the  loom,  teaching  civilization  to  the 
barbarized  peoples.  Besides,  the  bishop 
could  add,  there  were  always  martyrs  to 
the  truth  and  the  faith  who  were  fairly 
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heroic  without  the  discipline  of  the  duel; 
and,  we  might  ourselves  observe,  to  supply 
any  deficiency  in  the  bishop’s  argument, 
even  without  the  ennobling  influences  of 
war.  We  think  we  should  have  the 
bishop  with  us  in  our  idea  that  in  our  time 
there  were  devotees  of  science  who  gave 
up  their  lives  as  bravely  as  any  who  ever 
died  on  the  field  of  battle  or  at  the  point 
of  the  duelist’s  pistol.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, we  should  like  to  ask  on  our  joint 
behalf,  with  the  firemen  who,  every  day 
and  night,  somewhere  in  our  combustible 
country,  risk  their  lives  and  limbs,  not 
to  slay  or  to  mutilate  others,  but  to  save 
them  from  horrible  deaths? 

If  we  should  hardly  have  the  bishop 
with  us  in  this  inquiry,  still,  being  heat- 
ed by  controversy  and  sure  of  our  ground, 
we  should  push  on,  and  demand  what 
was  the  matter  with  those  physicians  who 
eagerly  respond  to  the  call  of  humanity, 
and  hurry  to  the  scene  of  any  epidemic, 
however  infectious,  at  risks  which  the 
soldier  never  takes  ? If  you  came  to  hero- 
ism, what  about  those  scientists  who  in- 
cur the  risks  of  cancer  in  their  experi- 
ments with  radium?  What  about  those 
investigators  who,  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity, dwell  amidst  cultures  from  which 
the  deadly  germ  or  the  insidious  microbe 
may  penetrate  some  weak  point  in  their 
systems,  with  as  venomous  effect  as  the 
cobra  or  the  rattlesnake?  The  names  of 
such  men  may  not  be  written  on  the 
bronze  or  marble  of  monuments;  these 
we  still  erect  mainly  to  the  heroes  who 
direct  battles  well  beyond  the  reach  of 
bullets,  or,  if  they  fall  in  the  fight,  fall 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  enlisted  men 
who  are  there  often  by  no  choice  of  their 
own,  compulsory  heroes  at  fifteen  or 
twenty-five  dollars  a month.  But  if  our 
correspondent  will  not  admit  that  the 
self-devoted  physicians  and  scientists  are 
heroic,  perhaps  he  will  allow  that  the 
women  nurses  who  stand  by  the  beds  of 
pestilence  with  these  fearless  men,  as  lit- 
tle mindful  of  their  own  lives  as  they, 
have  some  slight  touch  of  the  heroic  in 
their  response  to  the  call  of  duty.  They 
may  be  mistaken  in  it,  but  surely  they 
are  brave  in  it.  Not  all  the  praise  for 
courage  is  due  to  the  husbands  who 
avenge  their  honor  and  come  out  guiltless 
of  murder  under  the  unwritten  law. 

In  such  examples  as  we  have  noted 
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we  find  suggestion  of  the  heroism  which 
there  would  still  be  ample  room  for  “ in 
an  absolutely  peaceful  world  of  Tolstoyan 
non-resistance  ” or  Christ-like  turning  of 
the  other  cheek.  The  bishop  himself 
must  own  the  source  of  Tolstoy’s  teach- 
ing, but  we  suppose  we  could  not  have 
him  with  us,  as  against  our  correspon- 
dent, if  it  came  to  the  question  of  war 
on  the  national  scale — 

“ War  with  a thousand  battles  and  shaking 
a hundred  thrones.” 

We  do  not  forget  that,  whatever  he  may 
think  of  private  war  or  of  dueling,  he 
regards  public  war  as  tending,  both  in 
the  combatants  and  in  the  non-comba- 
tants (who  ^are  always  so  immensely  the 
majority  in  “ the  big  wars  that  make 
ambition  virtue”),  to  the  cure  of  the 
maladies  bred  in  them  by  peace.  We  have 
understood  from  him  that  such  war  tends 
to  make  them  pure  and  honest,  it  “en- 
nobles statesmen,”  and,  a much  more 
difficult  matter,  it  ennobles  women.  He 
could  not  agree  with  our  correspondent, 
therefore,  that  “ war  is  a question  of 
greed,”  for  if  it  is  that  sort  of  thing, 
how  can  it  be  so  beneficent  in  its  results, 
mending  morals,  and  perhaps  manners? 

We  do  not  know  that  he  would  even 
agree  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect an  “overcrowded,  struggling  nation 
to  melt  away  as  emigrants,”  for  this, 
he  might  well  urge,  is  the  ideal  of  some 
high  casuists  for  the  ills  of  peace.  Al- 
though “the  Japanese  would  not  do  this, 
and  the  Germans  will  not,”  the  bishop 
must  be  given  his  pause  in  the  praise 
of  war  if  he  once  admitted  that  it  was 
a “ question  of  greed.”  He  must  at  least 
wish  to  distinguish,  to  say  that  the 
Japanese  in  having  got  their  Corea,  and 
the  Germans  in  reaching  out  for  more 
and  more  territory  everywhere,  were  not 
altogether  within  their  rights,  however 
unquestionably  within  their  mights.  “ Un- 
reasonable?” he  may  be  imagined  asking, 
and  saying  he  did  not  know  about  that. 

If  war  was  to  be  preserved  as  a moral 
tonic  and  a purifying  influence  in  civic 
life,  we  could  not  be  too  careful  in 
guarding  its  source  from  contaminating 
motives.  No,  greed  as  the  sole  motive 
for  war  certainly  would  not  do.  If  the 
Japanese  and  the  Germans  as  their 
motive  for  expansion  could  prove  (as  we 
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bef*  we  can  in  the  esse  <;•£  rim -Phi tip-  ,-.d>mbat»nt§.  and  even  the  combatants  q& 
pine*?  that  they  »rp  ae»:««M'  by  -a'-pyre.  both  si.ix-sr  but  it  i*  not  yet  history  bow 
and  unwdfcsb  i*atrtv>tifttfi.  very  well;  any  Hiey  have-  done  ate  t-pon  the-  wbul&. 
v ar  they  make,  with  whatever  butchery,  {"'m-  eo-i.i- not  sus-ii  a bud  thing,  tlomgh 
■Kitty  bo  overruled  .' by-r  ri^hbs'usd^  sfitl  in  sa yi'ng  this  we  ftte  sensible  that  we 
bk*t  to  tlv-Ir  victims.  Othenvi^  tbo  may  be  muting  ay?'  hn^ioury:  cetifcptj, 
btsiwp-  might  say.,  they  had  better  jednom  're  rain  lists  against  pa..  . In  non-essentials, 
their  bulk  by  the  Anilpon  <>f  emigration.  >-neh  «s  private  wit?  „r  tiuding  they  wsty 
«n  ■highly  eppH^proieti  by  some  of  the  .differ,  but  in- the  essential  nf  tb©  t%  w«ra, 
faculty; : .though  stigniatked  by  our  cor-  tho  wor?  of  gy^ed,’  of  Irnsinesis,  of  expan: 
le^poji'l^nt  aB.  ;*  uniting  away."  &ibh*  ‘width  aw  sb  mystc.rioostv  blest  ro 

Vi  c fear,  however,  - that  mr  eorrespon-  the  souls  of  tUr  survivor*  and  outsiders, 
dent  could  bold  his  nwn  against  the  they  ate  as  owe  man..  v.'  , h ;'.  ’ - 

bishop-  In  the  ease  of  most  modern  wars.  Yet  wv.  |»dinv<*,  in  spite  of  them  both. 
T&ispi&siu  |B /Jraij ’ tfeeh  traiikly  reeogjrist'd  that ; if  people  «ro  ever  fp  profit  by  the 
by  souk-  ruen  who  have  analysed  «w«ot-  uhss  of  hftidiOiji  if must  be-  in 

its  ttfiT'tf to,  is  wsrT  anrhccrtainty  wcrv  itS'  ihe  peace  'ysd\ldtt:.|^^ifdb|y:  follbvrs  #K5r. 
raotives  if  not  it?  methods,  ie  bUidneja  During  ’-'war,  ' nations  can  not  even  as-  • 
in  nor  emrimer.-ial  ape.  The  war.  fur  pnmY  they  can  only  '*  melt  away”.  by 
exanude,  Hdittittt  the  South.  African  re-  tin*  Aflfiphn  of  bloodshed;,;  which  seems 
publics  which  England’  brought  to  mob  as  .’'efficacious  as  emierrationi  'M  soon  as 
a happy  conc-hi shm  iu  their  destruction  they  cut  down  to  business  fp  the  piping 
not  ..many  .yea  rs  ago.  was  strictly  a bust-  times  of  mao*  they  put.  on  freight'.  They, 
xujsfc  enterprise,  cud  was  otcarTy  w a begin  to  s>xpr;rtence  ^tT}af  aeris,r  of  fuli- 
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gold-mmes  and  thi?  diamolrid-ltelds  of  the  cn*hea  t^oyi table-  tf  seem?;  to  bo  at  . .: 
Btibrs,  and  they  set  about  getting  them  yidutuR  circle,  in  wbiett  athRikind  must 
yjith  no  took-  cmiccahaent  tligti  if  they:  r*Wf»tve  a>  lot?sr  its  war  ig  applied  Yvinedi' 
wore-  carrying  the  rights  of  man  to  the  ally.  But  pfeafe  is  at  least-  a paUunm.-, 
Cubans  and  the  Filipinos.  We  our- . ami  we  cwnmrf  help  thinking,  with  fit  sub- 
selves  iti  our  crusade  against  .Spain’  hod.  ttiisfiibt*  to  oar  cuotioieminlists.  that  it; 
possibly  an  eye  to  the-  uriinferrttptcd  pro-  ?s  best  ffi  try  it  as  long  .p*  pr^iblf?,  When, 
duoti'on  of  jjdgar,  and  perhaps  the  hope  it  dee*  net  wera  fn  work,  when  we  become 
nf  son-iTiliing  profitable  in  the  w.«y  of  so  tight  m the  girth  fha}^  we  cannot ' l-ecr 
cntcrpiiae  front  a hu«;b’  it  an-y  :t»>s»gcn  or  when  we  feel  surselyet 
no*4  polpt.  of  ••  ifw  has  not  turned  '.out  m honeycombed  l-y  Kraft.  l\v  vice.  l>y 
finch  a brilliant  success  a*  that  of  the  iftcirteni  of  c-vcrv  sort,  that  wo  have  n<- 
English',  fit-iil  hur  war  with  Spaih-was  not.  - health  in  os.  let  ns  see  what  ylttn^rhtcr 
deVOjtt  of  ^tecd.  In  fact,  it  WOtijif  liC  itattdjdh  'fbr  tis-,  But  not  fill  then:  and 
hflnl.  tr.  profit  to  flpy  war  sine*  our  Civil  let  >0  .a^waye  rcinewber  that  in  war  tlie 
War  which  has.  Ik-on  net uated  by  any  tfrong  side  ofren  wros,  jmt  in  durlifig 
otViervidetri-  GKled,  bdsifiess.  has  heeri  nt  the  rsnicfirsbth  is  ^aregly  fair  if.  as 
the  hbttoyi\  nf  tlmni  'alF  The?:  orny  have  u-uellv  (iai'l'f,n£tr.  the  worse  man  i^  thi-  . 


ASKED  by  Crito  how  he  wished  his 

L A friends  to  bury  him,  Socrates  re- 
* * plied,  “ In  any  way  you  like — if 
you  can  catch  me.”  This  conviction  of 
the  soul’s  independence  of  the  body — 
as  a musical  harmony  is  independent  of 
the  instrument  used  for  its  expression — 
which  pervades  the  Phmdo,  was  slowly 
reached  in  the  eourse  of  intellectual 
development.  The  idea  of  some  kind  of 
body  as  necessary  to  the  soul,  hereafter 
as  well  as  here,  has  indeed  never  been 
given  up  in  any  form  of  faith,  ancient 
or  modem.  It  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  the  primitive  man  to  ask 
whether  it  was  this  earthly  body  or  some 
other.  While  equally  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  the  per- 
sistence beyond  the  present  life  of  both 
soul  and  body,  he  never  thought  of  them 
apart,  or  of  life  itself  as  separate  from 
the  earth.  He  distinguished  between 
light  and  darkness  only,  not  between  the 
seen  and  the  unseen.  Darkness  for  him 
had  not  extended  its  domain  to  Hades. 
He  had  not  even  a mythology. 

With  the  awakening  of  the  creative 
faculty — that  is,  of  the  creatively  pro- 
jective imagination — the  history  of  the 
human  soul,  as  conscious  of  itself,  be- 
gins ; this  consciousness  involving  the 
sense  of  distinctions  not  hitherto  recog- 
nized: between  the  soul  and  the  body, 
between  humanity  and  divinity,  and  be- 
tween a seen  and  an  unseen  world. 

In  a recent  Study  we  drew  attention 
to  the  specialized  senses  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  as  distinct  from  the  general,  or 
fundamental,  physiological . sensibility, 
and  the  part  these  senses  have  played  in 
man’s  psychical  development — as  indeed 
the  indispensable  condition  of  such  de- 
velopment. It  is  only  through  these  two 
senses  that  we  are  cognizant  of  distance, 
and,  through  that  recognition  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  remote  contacts,  are  helped 
to  emphasize  our  own  separateness  from 
the  world.  The  novel  partnership  ac- 
centuates the  partition. 
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Other  animals  than  man  have  vision 
and  hearing.  On  the  sensitive  surfaces 
of  animals  in  the  lowest  evolutionary 
scale  and  on  those  of  the  leaves  erf  plants 
lenses  are  formed  under  the  stimulus  of 
light.  But  only  in  man  do  the  senses 
of  hearing  and  seeing  lead  to  imag- 
inative speculation  and  art — to  anything 
not  directly  suggested  in  the  physio- 
logical organism.  He  alone  explores  the 
whole  visible  universe,  consciously  meas- 
uring it  in  the  terms  of  his  own  reason 
and  imagination,  and  seeking  to  find  his 
place  in  the  universal  scheme.  He  alone 
considers  himself  as  at  the  same  time 
belonging  by  reason  of  his  destiny  to  two 
worlds,  the  visible  and  the  invisible.  The 
one  he  knows  and  masters  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  capacities  and  powers,  the 
other  is  an  inscrutable  mystery;  but  his 
soul,  that  elusive  something  beyond  his 
grasp — that  something  in  Socrates  which 
his  friends  could  not  catch — is  a part  of 
that  mystery,  which  must  be  one  with 
that  which  lies  beyond  the  visible 
and  intellectually  apprehensible  external 
world.  He  alone  has  that  wonder  and 
curiosity  which  are  the  ground  of  sci- 
ence, and  which  ultimately,  as  in  our 
time,  demand  its  largest  service  for 
psychical  adventure  and  discovery.  It 
is  the  eternal  quest  for  the  only  secret 
worth  knowing.  All  other  achievement 
fades  into  nothingness  and  futility,  as 
the  world  also  slips  from  our  mortal 
grasp  and  vision,  disclosing  only 

“ Fallings  from  us,  vanishings, 

Blank  misgivings  of  a creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  unrealized.” 

What  is  the  secret  of  that  harmony 
which  pre-exists  and  survives  its  unstable 
lodgments  in  the  tents  of  art,  which 
passes  from  symbol  to  symbol  of  human 
faith,  and  dwells  successively  in  the  grand 
but  fugitive  metaphors  which  one  race- 
civilization  after  another  has  lifted  up 
on  this  shifty-tempered  planet  ? That 
secret  cannot  bo  shut  in  any  formula; 
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it  is  psychical  and  only  open  to  psy- 
chical intuition.  We  appeal  to  science 
for  some  clue  to  such  an  intuition,  be- 
cause science  has  no  fixed  traditions  or 
symbols  and  seeks  only  disclosures;  not 
to  that  kind  of  science  which  follows  the 
narrow  lines  of  close  specialization,  but 
to  that  which,  in  open-minded  specula- 
tion, involves  creative,  and  even  poetic, 
imagination.  This  order  of  imagination, 
excluding  fancy  as  well  as  opinion,  yields 
suggestions  which  transcend  the  limita- 
tions of  the  fine  arts  and  even  of  music, 
and,  holding  to  reality,  the  more  surely 
realizes  the  psychical  implications  of  the 
physical  universe.  It  is  the  servant  of 
the  soul. 

The  proper  function  of  science  is,  not 
to  explain  the  universe,  but  to  see  it. 
In  its  main  tendency  hitherto,  even  in 
evolutionary  research,  whatever  its  pro- 
fessions to  candidness,  science  has  been 
explicative,  and,  as  the  explication  has 
usually  been  of  the  psychical  in  terms 
of  the  physical,  the  tendency  has  been 
toward  a mechanical  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse— excluding  the  idea  of  creation — 
or  at  the  best,  as  in  monism,  a concep- 
tionalistic  theory.  This  monism,  as  rep- 
resented by  Haeckel,  regards  the  soul  as 
merely  a function  of  the  brain,  sharing 
its  mortal  dissolution ; as  if  the  harmony 
were  a production  of  its  instrument,  and 
perished  therewith. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  this  assumption 
let  us  note  the  attitude  of  a really  open- 
minded  physiologist,  Prof.  John  S.  Mac- 
donald, who  in  his  address  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  created 
a sensation  by  suggestively  leading  up 
to  a hypothesis  implying  the  absolutely 
independent  existence  of  something  which 
he  dared  to  call  the  soul.  His  suggestion 
took  this  course: 

He  held  it  as  probable  that  all  the 
individual  structures  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, including  the  brain,  had  just  so 
much  difference  from  one  another,  in 
size,  shape,  and  function,  as  was  the  out- 
come of  that  measure  of  physical  expe- 
rience to  which  each  of  them  had  been 
subjected,  and  that  the  physiological 
function  of  each  was  of  the  simplest 
kind.  The  magnificent  utility  of  the 
whole  system,  wherein  the  individual 
units  had  such  a simplicity,  was  due  to 
the  physically  developed  peculiarity  of 


their  arrangement  in  relation  to  one  an- 
other and  to  the  receptive  surfaces  and 
motor  organs  of  the  body.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  certain 
physical  mechanisms  found  in  the  body, 
external  to  the  central  nervous  system — 
mechanisms  placed,  so  to  speak,  upon 
the  front  of  the  system  so  that  they  were 
capable  rather  of  affecting  it  than  of 
being  affected  by  it,  and  this  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  must  be  supposed  as 
rather  assisting  in  the  development  of 
the  central  nervous  system  than  as  being 
assisted  to  their  development  by  it. 
There  were,  for  instances,  the  lens  sys- 
tem in  the  eyeball  and  the  sound-conduct- 
ing and  resonant  system  in  the  ear. 

In  dealing  with  the  central  nervous 
system  the  suggestion  had  been  made 
that  it  had  been  developed  by  just  such 
conditions  as  were  transmitted  through 
it  in  its  adult  form.  In  the  course  of 
evolution  the  eyeball  was  formed  by  light. 
Either  an  external  agency  cognizant  of 
the  special  arrangements  of  matter  in 
reflecting,  refracting,  and  absorbing  light, 
or  light  itself,  had  formed  and  developed 
to  such  a state  of  development  this  pure- 
ly optical  mechanism.  In  the  same  way 
it  might  be  said  that  sound  formed  the 
sound-conducting  and  resonant  portions 
of  the  ear,  and  that  even,  behind  these, 
parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  had 
been  developed  by  physical  effects  trans- 
mitted from  the  ear  through  this  key- 
board, sound  being  thus  transformed  into 
nervous  impulses. 

But  if  such  was  the  development  in 
the  case  of  these  two  physical  mechan- 
isms during  the  course  of  the  evolution 
which  led  up  to  man,  what  occurred  in 
the  individual  development?  Admitting 
the  possibility  that  sound  might  ap- 
proach the  embryo  and  that  fluid  fric- 
tion was  responsible  for  effects  observed 
in  the  case  of  the  ear,  obviously  light 
was  excluded,  yet,  in  its  absence,  the 
eyeball  was  developed  into  a very  per- 
fect optical  instrument.  What  physical 
force  might  be  considered  as  a substi- 
tute for  light  in  this  process?  Since 
the  retina  was  a portion  of  the  central 
nervous  system  generally  characterized 
by  the  undoubted  possession  of  elec- 
trically charged  surfaces,  it  might  be 
assumed  as  probable  that,  in  the  absence 
of  light,  orderly  electrical  force  was  en- 
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gaged  in  the  formation  of  the  external 
optical  mechanism.  Indeed,  light  was 
probably  transformed  into  electrical 
energy  in  the  construction  of  the  retina 
itself.  Thus  here  we  have  an  instru- 
ment formed  by  some  set  of  physical 
conditions  from  which  light  was  absent, 
to  be  used,  after  a certain  abruptly  oc- 
curring date,  by  light,  a force  that  had 
up  to  this  time  had  no  access  to  it  and 
yet  found  it  most  beautifully  formed 
for  its  special  use. 

Mind  in  man  was  associated  with  the 
brain.  But  phenomena  incident  to 
sleep  and  deep  anesthesia  familiarized 
us  with  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  not 
always  necessarily  associated  with  the 
brain,  but  only  with  it  when  it  is  in  a 
certain  condition.  There  was  no  scien- 
tific evidence  to  support  or  rebut  the 
statement  that  the  brain  was  possibly 
affected  by  influences  other  than  those 
which  reached  it  by  the  definite  paths 
proceeding  from  the  sense  organs  and 
from  the  different  receptive  surfaces  of 
the  body.  It  was  still  possible  that  the 
brain  was  an  instrument  traversed,  as 
freely  as  the  ear  by  sound,  by  an  un- 
known influence  which  found  resonance 
within  it. 

Possibly,  indeed,  the  mind  was  a com- 
plex of  such  resonances;  music  for  which 
the  brain  was  no  more  than  the  in- 
strument, individual  because  the  music 
of  a single  harp,  rational  because  of  the 
orderly  structure  of  the  harp.  Consider 
such  a possibility,  and  the  analogy  which 
he  had  prepared  in  dealing  with  the 
eyeball  was  seen  to  have  some  meaning, 
inasmuch  as  an  instrument  shaped  in 
the  embryo  by  a certain  set  of  condi- 
tions might  in  due  course  of  time  be- 
come the  play  of  some  new  influence 
which  had  taken  no  immediate  part  in 
fashioning  it  He  would  not  dwell  upon 
the  point  behind  this  statement  except 
to  say  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  refrain 
from  using  the  word  “ soul.” 

The  above  abstract  of  the  address,  as 
reported  by  a London  correspondent  in 
the  New  York  Sun , introduces  us  to  a 
novel  and  interesting  hypothesis,  which, 
it  must  be  understood,  is  only  tentative- 
ly propounded  by  Professor  Macdonald. 
As  definitely  as  Haeckel  he  shuts  the 
door  against-  ->the  survival  of  the  in- 
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dividual  consciousness,  while  giving  the 
psychical  world  supremacy  over  and 
through  the  physical.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  this  hypothesis  is  the  idea 
that  the  body  is  for  the  soul,  which 
reclaims  it  when  it  has  reached  the 
point  of  fitness  for  such  reclamation. 

But  there  is  nothing  which  distin- 
guishes the  soul  as  human  or  as  sep- 
arate, in  this  life  or  hereafter,  from  the 
universal  mind.  Indeed,  Weismann’s 
far-reaching  distinction  between  germ- 
plasm  and  the  somatic  (or  body)  cells 
yields,  by  implication,  a hypothesis  more 
attractive,  one  that  at  least  maintains 
in  its  integrity  the  stream  of  humanity 
and  the  persistence  of  human  destiny 
as  long  as  there  is  any  humanity,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  the  individual. 

Instead  of  fixing  upon  a single  point 
of  meeting  between  the  psychical  and 
the  physical — a point  at  which  the 
psychical  reclaims  the  physical  — it 
would  seem  more  reasonable  to  claim 
partnership  between  these  at  eveiy  point, 
with  the  hope  that  this  partnership  is 
indissoluble.  If  we  wait  upon  the  scien- 
tific imagination  it  may  yet  be  possible 
for  us  to  reach  a clear  intuition  of  the 
psychical  implications  of  the  whole 
physical  world. 

In  particular  we  may  await  the  results 
of  that  psychical  research  which,  be- 
ginning late  in  the  last  century,  seems 
now  to  be  proceeding  on  sound  experi- 
mental lines,  as  Professor  Macdonald  ad- 
mitted, in  response  to  inquiries  put  to 
him  after  his  address.  “ We  must  look  to 
it,”  he  added,  “ for  results  and  guidance.” 

We  turn  therefore  with  interest  from 
his  suggestive  discourse  to  Prof.  Theo- 
dore Flournoy’s  Spiritism  and  Psy- 
chology— probably  the  most  important 
book  on  this  subject  since  Frederic 
Myers’s  Human  Personality . Professor 
Flournoy,  like  Sidgwick  and  Myers  and 
William  James,  has  been  not  merely 
tolerant  of  psychical  research  — using 
that  term  in  its  limited  and  special  sense, 
as  an  inquiry  in  relation  to  evidences  of 
the  survival  of  individual  souls  after 
death — but  an  eager  promoter  of  such 
research.  Yet  the  sympathetic  attitude 
of  all  these  philosophers  has  never  pre- 
cluded their  critical  judgment  of  psy- 
chical phenomena. 

Of  all  these  men,  Professor  Flojumoy 
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is  perhaps  the  most  cautiously,  though 
not  captiously,  critical  — sometimes,  it 
would  seem,  too  critical  to  suit  his 
faithful  editor,  translator,  and  anno- 
tator, Mr.  Hereward  Carrington,  to 
whom  every  reader  of  the  book  is  deep- 
ly indebted  not  only  for  his  luminous 
introduction,  but  for  his  judicious 
abridgment  of  the  original  text. 

Of  course  the  work  is  largely  a con- 
sideration of  mediumistic  phenomena, 
since  it  is  mainly  through  these  that 
psychical  research  has  progressed ; and 
the  author  is  at  his  best  both  in  his 
appreciation  and  in  his  criticism  of  such 
phenomena  as  those  manifested  by  Mrs. 
Piper  and  Eusapia  Palladino. 

The  judgment  reached  by  Professor 
Flournoy  after  many  years  of  patient 
and  ardent  investigation,  while  it  does 
not  deny  spiritism,  or  the  possibility  of 
its  future  substantiation,  yet  holds  it 
unproven  by  the  phenomena  hitherto  in 
evidence.  There  is  in  these  phenomena, 
he  claims,  nothing  which  may  not  be 
explained  by  reference  to  the  mediums 
themselves  or  their  associates.  Medium- 
ship  utilizes  “the  resources  of  the  sub- 
conscious, the  emotional  complexes,  la- 
tent memories,  instinctive  tendencies, 
ordinarily  suppressed,  etc.,  for  the  va- 
rious roles  it  plays.”  The  phenomena 
of  telepathy  and  telekinesis  he  credits, 
but  classes  them  as  supernormal,  and 
attributes  them  to  powers  of  the  soul 
itself  not  manifested  in  ordinary  and 
normal  conditions.  These  powers,  how- 
ever novel  in  their  disclosure,  are  not 
new  but  old  powers,  belonging  to  that 
inferior  stage  of  psychical  evolution  a 
relapse  to  which  is  a distinctive  phase 
of  mediumship.  Psychical  research 
therefore  resolves  itself  into  a study  of 
the  soul  itself,  with  especial  reference  to 
“ subliminal  ” imagination. 

Professor  Flournoy  insists  that  “ we 
must  not  confound  spiritism , which  is 
a pretended  explanation  of  certain  facts 
by  the  intervention  of  spirits  of  the 
dead,  with  spiritualism , which  is  a 
religio-philosophieal  belief,  opposed  to 
materialism  and  based  on  the  principle 
and  value  of  individual  consciousness.” 

Of  course  convincing  evidence  of 
spiritism  would  lead  to  something  more 
than  a belief,  establishing  beyond  the 
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fact  of  individual  consciousness  the  fact 
also  of  its  survival  after  death.  Hut 
even  so,  if  established  through  com- 
munications as  banal  as  those  pretended 
to  have  been  made  hitherto,  the  fact  it- 
self would  lose  its  attractiveness,  and 
u give  us  pause.”  There  is  at  least 
some  measure  of  dignity  in  the  unbroken 
silence.  We  bow  with  worshipful  re- 
spect before  the  incommunicable  mys- 
tery and  hold  as  sublime  the  faith  of 
those  who  have  not  heard — that  faith 
which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 

We  derive  more  comfort  from  the 
reasonableness  which  infers  from  the 
psychically  wonderful  the  wonder  of 
powers  inherent  in  the  soul  itself  than 
from  the  proposition  advanced  by  Pro- 
fessor Macdonald,  according  to  which 
the  psychically  wonderful  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a universal  soul  reclaiming 
the  highly  organized  body.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  we  may  learn  much  concern- 
ing the  normal  faculties  and  capacities 
of  the  soul  through  a study  of  the  so- 
called  supernormal,  as  we  have  had  fresh 
light  thrown  upon  sanity  from  a study 
of  the  abnormal.  Through- the  state  of 
trance,  through  the  dissociation  of 
things  in  the  mental  constitution  usual- 
ly and  developmentally  associated,  we 
almost  have  a glimpse  of  the  soul  freed 
from  the  limitations  of  its  embodiment, 
but  also  without  the  advantages  of  those 
limitations.  Almost  we  seem  to  see  it 
entering  into  that  region  where  there  is 
nothing  but  ideation,  nothing  but  tele- 
pathy, etc.  In  so  far  as  it  is  in  this 
estate,  it  resumes  it,  by  virtue  of  its 
partial  disintegration,  from  some  lower 
stage  of  evolution.  But  it  is  neither 
wholly  in  nor  wholly  out  of  the  body, 
having  neither  the  value  of  complete 
integration  nor  that  of  complete  dis- 
integration, for  the  purposes  of  clair- 
voyance. The  phenomena  realized  are  yet 
remarkable,  and  the  suggestions  derived 
from  them  are  of  considerable  import. 

But  instead  of  looking  backward  evo- 
lutionally  we  are  more  reasonably  look- 
ing forward,  and  seeking  from  science, 
brought  to  bear  upon  ever  more  and 
more  advanced  states  of  living  expe- 
rience, the  disclosure  of  new  variations 
of  psychical  faculty  and  sensibility. 
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rope  and  I should  think  she  could  do  it.  I 
guess  I couldn’t,  but  it  isn’t  because  1 
haven’t  seen  the  things. 

Yes,  I got  the  hat  all  right,  why,  it’s 
this  one  I’ve  got  on,  but  of  course  my  hair 
doesn’t  look  nice  now.  Don’t  they  shampoo 
it  finely  over  there?  What’s  that  place  in 
Bond  Street?  Yes,  Truffets,  I did  that  and 
St.  Paul’s  one  afternoon,  yes,  it’s  awfully 
impressive,  but  sometimes  they  don’t  dry 
it  enough.  But  I want  to  hear  what  you 
did  after  you  left  London?  I’ve  been  talk- 
ing a blue  streak,  I want  to  hear  what  you 
did — Why,  of  course  you  went  to  Paris, 
isn’t  it  simply  heavenly?  Why  that’s  where 
we  stayed,  what  was  the  number  of  your 
room  ? Oh,  can’t  you  remember  ? Perhaps  we 
had  the  same  room.  What  waiter  did  you 
have?  No,  ours  had  dark  hair,  he  was  aw- 
fully sweet.  Oh,  1 just  love  Paris,  don't 
you?  Did  you  get  lots  of  dresses?  I want 
to  see  them  some  day  wrhen  I’m  not  in  a 
hurry.  Were  yours  finished  in  time?  We 
were  so  afraid  ours  wouldn't  come  in  time 
for  the  steamer — those  Paris  dressmakers 
have  no  more  idea  of  telling  the  truth  than 
— the  only  way  is  to  tell  them  you  are  going 
a week  before  you  really  are,  and  then  they 
don’t  believe  you. 

Where?  The  Louvre?  Yes,  I guess  we 
went  there  every  day.  Oh  the  picture  one. 
Oh  yes,  that  Louvre,  yes,  we  went  there, 
and  we  went  to  the  Salon.  I had  an  awfully 
good  time  there  because  we  saw  some  peo- 
ple we  met  in  London,  a Miss  Otis  and  her 
brother,  lie’s  a Harvard  fellow  and  he’s 
awfully  nice.  I think  that’s  the  best  part 
of  traveling  in  Europe,  you  keep  meeting 
people  you  came  over  with,  or  some  one  you 


know,  all  the  time.  Now  the  day  we  went 
to  see  that  old  cathedral,  what  is  it?  Don’t 
you  know  — it’s  awfully  celebrated  — yes, 
Notre  Dame.  Well,  I didn’t  want  to  go  a 
bit,  yes,  it’s  beautiful  of  course,  well,  just 
as  I went  in  the  door,  don’t  you  know  it’s 
sort  of  dark  where  you  go  in,  well,  what 
do  you  think?  I ran  right  into  Carrie 
Spencer.  I said,  Why,  Carrie  Spencer, 
where  did  you  come  from?  I never  was  so 
surprised  in  my  life,  I thought  I should 
die  laughing.  It  was  the  greatest  luck, 
she  was  just  the  person  I wanted  to  see. 
Don’t  you  remember  she  promised  to  send 
me  the  address  of  that  lace-handkerchief 
place?  Well,  she  never  did,  so  I said  Carrie 
Spencer  come  right  back  into  this  cathedral 
and  give  me  that  address  and  I wrote  it 
down.  Did  you  go  there? — it’s  a little  place 
on  the  Rue  de  Something,  I got  the  last 
one  they  had  like  hers,  a perfect  beaut,  so 
I guess  I sha’n't  forget  Notre  Dame  in  a 
hurry.  Yes,  we  spent  ever  so  long  in  there. 
I think  the  nicest  part  about  those  cathe- 
drals are  those  cunning  little  chapels  down 
each  side,  aren’t  they  dear? 

Did  you  go  to  Napoleon’s  tomb?  Isn’t 
it?  I think  it’s  the  most  stunning  thing 
in  Paris.  I love  anything  with  lota  of  gold 
like  that.  Give  me  Napoleon’s  tomb  every 
time ! I wanted  to  stay  all  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  Paris,  but  of  course  we  had  to  do 
as  many  places  as  we  could  in  the  time  we 
had. 

Well,  I must  go,  haven’t  you  done  some- 
thing to  this  room?  Wasn’t  the  bureau 
over  there?  Well!  I never  knew  such 
cheek,  where  did  you  get  this  picture?  Why 
my  dear  it  never  belonged  to  you  at  all  and 
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I know  just  how  you  got  it.  There!  Ha! 
ha!  iia!  now  you’ve  given  yourself  away, 
look  out,  you’ll  tear  your  sleeve.  Oh,  you 
want  it  terribly,  don’t  you?  Well,  you 
won’t  get  it,  take  care,  you’ll  tear  it.  There 
now!  what  did  you  want  to  do  that  for? 
Now  it’s  no  good  to  any  one.  Oh,  I don’t 
care.  I’d  rather  have  the  one  I have  in  the 
golf  suit  in  the  rhinestone  frame  any  day, 
I didn’t  want  it,  only  I didn’t  want  you  to 
have  it.  No,  I’m  not  mad  at  all.  Well,  I 
must  go,  why  I was  going  anyway.  That 
hasn’t  anything  to  do  with  it.  I'm  not  mad 
at  all,  only  1 think  it  was  rather  mean  of 
you  to  take  that  picture  and  then  act  that 
way  about  it.  Well  who’s  mad  now? 

All  right,  we  aren’t  either  of  us  mad, 
kiss  me  good-by — there  now.  we’re  all  right. 
Oh  say,  are  you  going  to  the  Rices’  to-mor- 
row night?  Well  I wasn’t,  but  I will  if 
you  will.  All  right,  well  I must  go,  good-by 
dear.  1 think  that  waist  of  yours  is  lovely. 
Oh,  what  are  you  going  to  wear  to-morrow 
night?  Yes,  that  will  be  fine,  just  the 
thing.  I thought  I'd  wear  a pink  thing. 
Oh,  no,  it’s  one  I had  before  I went  to  Eu- 
rope. You  didn’t  see  it,  you  don’t  think 
I’m  going  to  waste  one  of  my  new  things 
on  the  Rices,  well  I guess  not  much. 


Why,  I should  wear  what  you  said,  the 
lavender,  it’s  awfully  becoming  to  you. 
Well  what  would  you  wear  if  you  didn't? 
Why,  that’s  so,  of  course  I’d  wear  that. 
Well  wear  the  other  then,  wear  both.  1 
must  go,  good-by  darling. 

Oh!  do  tell  me,  does  this  coat  look  per- 
fectly terrible?  No,  no  one  said  it  did,  but 
1 had  a sort  of  feeling  it  did,  you  don’t 
think  it  does?  Well  I'm  glad — good-by. 
What  do  you  say?  If  you  ask  me  if  I’m 
mad  again  I shall  be,  good-by  dear. 

Gracious,  I forgot  the  thing  I specially 
wanted  to  ask  you.  Would  you  wear  your 
hair  this  way  to-morrow  night  or  on  the 
top?  Well  I think  it  looks  like  all  creation 
on  the.  top.  I don’t  know  if  I’ll  go  anyway. 
Oh  yes.  I'll  go.  Well  I must  fly.  There 
was  something  I wanted  to  say.  Oh.  yes. 
when  shall  I see  you  again?  Say,  why  can’t 
you  come  back  to  lunch  with  me  now? 
Well,  that’s  great,  only  get  on  your  tilings 
quick.  Then  I can  show  you  my  dresses 
and  we’ll  have  time  for  a good  talk.  Here. 
I’ll  fasten  your  veil,  is  that  too  tight? 
Well  say  when  it  is.  Well  this  is  simply 
great,  come  on,  you’re  all  right,  your  pin 
shows  under  your  belt,  now  it's  all  right — 
come  on  I've  simply  got  to  go. 


When  Things  are  Asleep 

BY  WILBUR  D.  NHSBIT 

WHEN  I wake  up  in  bed  at  night 
The  house  looks  very  queer ; 

The  hall  lamp  makes  a sleepy  light 
An*  ever ’thing  seems  near. 

The  chairs  an’  tilings  are  all  asleep 
In  such  a weary  way. 

As  if  they’d  like  to  fall  a heap 
Rut  simply  have  to  stay. 

The  chairs  look  tired  as  tired  can  be. 

Their  backs  all  seem  to  ache; 

The  one  that  plays  the  games  with  me 
Looks  as  if  it  would  break. 

The  bureau  sleeps  as  calm  an'  still — 

I almost  hear  it  snore; 

The  rug  spreads  out  an’  tries  to  (ill 
'fhe  bare  place  on  the  floor. 

The  window  curtains  sag  ’way  down 
An'  hardly  even  sway — 

They're  tired  from  sliowin*  all  the  town 
How  straight  they  art*  all  day. 

The  pictures  will  not  look  at  me 
For  all  their  eyes  are  closed, 

Except  my  papa's  one — an*  lie 
Looks  like  lie  only  dozed. 

My  elo'es  are  sprawled  out  on  a chair 
As  quiet  as  can  be — 

They're  tired  from  mimin'  ever'whcre 
All  through  the  day  with  me. 

An'  ever'thing's  asleep,  except 
The  dock  out  in  tin*  hall. 

It  ticks  away  as  if  it  kept 
Awake  to  call  us  all. 
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Taking  No  Ctuticea 

AVOUTR^i^  iithor- 
HCv  froin  :e  to. 
ftiigVtmi,  who  hiing  nut 
his  rdiingk-  in  a :>or*h 
frak*»t'fV  towny  was'  for 
a Hint*  haul  ' Jjvat-  .Tp 
make  a living  there 
Tie  vwVi#y 

everyMing  $£»  olits  to 
it) tv  utmost  U>  sen  H‘ at 
^ itiiOt « ftg  -gi >t  away 

him** 

morning,-  n.s  In* 
rai  Hi  h.Vs  "in<M*  wait* 
J hk : iirmht$:  ypf  a; 
itnitf"  Tvliu  had  promtHMi 

Mi  pa  y a tert-Ai  n fetv 
there  rame  a minim*  tie* 
fitr  hjm  1 p go  to  tH?ud  . 
liefer*;  depurTing,  he 
‘dared  tins  notice  on 
in-  oihc»  flour: 

‘ Mat  for  an  hour. 
jBfajj  he-  hsuV  tfoufi. 
Hit/u  gnm*  -ill  irtyftve 
Yiiinvii**  alinady  *' 


Not  Nic«  -df.  Sammy 

/A  Parti  tf>l-  ydi*  :ni 
a H&fiiwjr]  of  ndyaneed'. 

,in  IVpaton,  whwrje'- 
ip  ?io  pupil  Vg  ever 
pyipiffUeil  m ffiir  way, 
the  individuality  of 
cihittl  |n%ig  Held 
•£$>(*  sacred  for  rtfprflss- 
pipri ,: ' ' . f V ^ ‘ . y : y ; \ , 

44y.  if  iijipea  r\ 

.soon.  sifter  Per  »*r>t  Htuve 
rihfii  thN  *cht)6|t  icne . 

Mi  tie  girl  eatne  hfrwe  with  a wer  wit  h 

ter* r y ami  her  mouth  euvmed  icvit.lt  hlnod 
‘ ' ;T)hfr  rhpiitkVr  «v  ay  ^mthy  alvihoeil.  and» 

taking  the  ehild  int<)  heV  arm^,  aplved  w’Hkt 
Mad  hnpjfemal. 

The  story  of  what  /tod  Tiappendi  was 
sobWd  (*ul  frV  the  sympiitliuHo  mother  Hne 
Semmy  IVkcy  if  ^piu(,  .no  \‘  Hu* 

Hub*  ghl  and  knocked  o$M  u eoupie  of  uwh.. 

VVh^n  thy  inifor  t miaUr  youngster  had/TeCh 
restored  t fiotijoaolnjity  lew  'fa  ther  ^ hd  had, 
in  the:  mean  Hme.  jiut  in  an  app<  >»ov<- 
natural lv  nnuoy},  wanted  t xy  kn*w\  how  the 
M ro  te;r  had  dmilt  wdl'i  Njiiuon 
Jihp  dddrdt  »1u  'any  t hing. *' 

“ Well..  vi  hat.  did  *!u*  *ii 5 
She  t’fHh  ff  Sam  toy  to  hv-v  (hf-‘h  ami 
* 'X  hat  vvu*  eery:^wfi^ 
^oein  r?' 


il l.  **  iw/ytiiii.  imMl'i#  <*rl  ; •[  •,.•  'e.Vyy.: 

Si ffe  -.H  'iihj  : : put  k tiii  '"uf  XlWHi 

/iir  liimv?  toy*  the t\  ami  ,?  kniiu'  tin  muni*  <J)/  aedr/ty 

pwH&pf  ij‘4t*ri Hyvv  : ; 'vv'.y ’’  .'  ’ r 


"y  The  liH^hafuJ  hftfl  taken  from  hi^  puckvt  a 
fV*n>hinrahlu  n»jmhri  of  piptiv;  a*jd  rtH  ho 

4^1  he  fretfully  to  hiK  wife : 

' f au)  templet %»iy  hi  [the  dark  as  to  how 
rhi  M'  )>ilH  are  to  he  paui." 

e.j[ftrrv.‘>  i/iTil  his  -j*uu-{v  us  hIh'  imii 
riitivl  with  lnvr  iin^oy  a highly  tiuttsl  hVih 
. yVt}  liu  even  r?)o»n  in  the  dark  if  yon 
Worn,  pay  ibis  qn'e — Wn  t ft* • hill.*' 


A Question  of  Gjfor 

f.»llo\\.iuo  stp v\  of  a n !!•:•'* Ic\  .tuoior 

would  ten»l  fo  show  Uuu  tlm  muiH  vir< 
::W'rt^;nqAh of  the  femimm*  onnd  ^ ns>%- 
whnliy  dt>mr  away  with  hy  higher  iwltirai  i»m. 

•JUrum  uftpfi  ii  pre?c)if:dion  fhy  4 
forjiVv  SuioeHme  dnrine  thy  ypring 
(!:«•  irndhino  n\n*»  hi  <l*xddv  littln  id]U  of 

1i  i jjd  jenl; V ■':  ¥Mj< iU'< . \ W.h ett . 

fjyf|  sifflv  was  n\hnt!-u<  ‘i  rim  •*  Mirng  -lad y 
fiippnd  h.-»ei%  in  ilir  dnrygKt  ,',r«d.'  .etnine  *>nt 
U?r  hrs<  ‘h*>w  wf.i.*h  ^h**  had.  earefuVy  r«dh*d 
iip  in  t T son  [Vlpt*r,  hf'ld  jt  not  i . • p;r  .-asinlt; 

' i-hu-lv  .Mid  J*ifd-  VWH'I  y\  " VV)1)  Volt 

plunfii.  matefi  1 Mk  pull  ‘ 


. PvkV  JMbre  CjbTUpltttiy  So 

7 i|jO/0f  jO  u tr^iu  lea  Wing  Nh\v 

Turk’  rim*  ..ifunnr^n  tm  a ^ntihuru 
K»d»v»>'})  :wy^n  a nM'd  on»l  JiSy  wiff( 
vVero  nenrheard ^ v ^rina^  wav  c .wed 

means  of -neU-imi  >nd  of  .vdu 
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Literal 

WH  At  i*  it/'  -AKfewi 
ilu‘  tedehp.K  '•  that 
l »i  iHity  tfe;  i h*v  »t*d 

<re 

it  re.  by  naiurefe  'y\'b-fe 

*•  0>!^-U(  .Ml  . ' | *> i j h *» ( i*. 

W i m\*>  git)  nf;  fH-gHL 


Till;  feftl  ehwrcj*  b-v>») 
Jfe*  MfWlJt  « 
f &r  :- bjhiiiV  l3iat\.  Bii(J  <i 

ihiti-tfP.  hiiil  been  s-« m '** 
Ui  u\'  >}  hi-nr  by  nnni-fer 
f*rt*;u-!i  with  l bo  inMwub.n 
calling  T\im  t<>  tha i 
jiroyided  tho 
yvj)i>rt  of  tin*  conVuti  t fe 
VfKMiIi  >\i  vwnl»1<v  Tsvn 
of  ibiff  cfertnf  b*e  !»«)•)  ife 
[wrtod  tiiMir  iixiprf*^ 
wi.nl  tb<>  t hi ni.  « n MVfl 

y.W|df*rt  was  <ul! e(l 
AVeJl,  brofbrfi]  niixl  ;h|W 
tow  i ain't.  much  1«»  -a\ 
Tlw  s^vf»o>n  | ♦ !«*:i>.»'«|  tt*o 
nifiihtiiy,  n n « j Mon*  ;uu  ! 

f ni\ i|v  *"■  ttiJ/lpdnn* r or*" 
x *‘»n  Uvtiv.  .1  m *i  rnu'  (l*i  Hi:  t 
md  that.  WiVM,  thur 


L<hih\  .tini/n  i , billy  1 
/hmi  oo  n,.  I ./’hf 

Sl\ [t , /ov tj±r+.  xhfyb  iiir 


tsn^t  Sc  w^fitc^ 

I > 1 S 1 i K V,  K I , I ’ 1 ’ p 1 it  a .y  t i &jp  m r o 1 1 »* 

polirf*  s$iati»JTl  •■.!!•?  ?l  MtO  pnmt  n n.t.l  -In  Ml* 

| m . h i t by  ;i  a ulynif  ftijk 

.ami Abb  ttn'fubor  <0  ihy  our  vv>K 


A New  Commandment 

EVIOENTJ .Y  the  \uehl  ; bank  bat) 

|i»irty  -to  *\n  y}lee|^6fc 'ftiirfr: 

uv^r,  i |>e  \r icknl^ -:*n  - 

1 *\? Mm*  fulhnviji^,  tbv  FoM»or 

t by  but  not  a Furiri^n't's 


uViS  Fvmai  iti£  Mi  0 8po6cjf  1 I \Wi;iVt 

v'-.un  a v'  ii / 1 i » < fm*  f»i<  ru  r<-«(  -; 

; ^ AVurrMflt!  1 >h<>*}i:i  Httv  ir~t f V\  fioy 

^Mm(  viMUibl  ,1.  Vy/iri'^fH  di»  i>io  :tf; -Hm*  nlt> 
PI  ‘£0tig>  \\  Uni  f ivalU 

\vjiof  te  pM p»,!  - 


Another  Question 

tonvioT  !um!  Lf!  ^ ' M 

ibeiM  u jipHbr 

In  ihe  gr<iiunuty  hi^i>n  yl)o 
qi^tioit  bad  cninxi  np  ii% 
tn  win  ? IjOf  U 1)0)1  ■ svt.«f , '-Vrt 
jkiIh.-  ToH f hu  yb in 
fijjd  oqf  Mb  noxT  rjay';  thb 
tmzhw  lN<0  th»! 

f|iips.tk)n  unMf  lairr.  tlio 

Hfiblr^n  tbefb  parents*, 

t boy  ibno  n nd . yob . 

a ltd  wbvb-  ;noii»bbT»rj»«.!((?,l 
vvhv  rfit-:*n*-bvi!.  tjuu!  *<*wv: 
ono  yi  j 1 b F # fbf’ ^ In  l • mo  Ip 

0 iUf  " ,. 

ki. \\b1f '-*■*- . - tbp  bl'i 

j^(MVf  liry^nv  y ’ tha  t » Oj  1 

fd  n *f  fob  -fHy  m virj  t ; 

In  r.  •;  >V ba i vba*  • u ^iy  * fen 
<3 moot  /a  tuo  '#.  ^vb>^M  4 hf-xi 
{•io  klob  br<?.  *ffO  !<jhl  01  \Uy\;' 


J «u  Nf  *v  AT  -Vlt<>  S ^ir  */•  /.’  / bn*  *tA\  *tuttn?  T ut 

jitet  Vy;'y/<d|^C'  ‘V  ^n^/.'tno  •-. Jb’0V'  ■ 


Go  gle 


111  $ h‘  UjiliHH  whvi<  Yl»»  ^ * i > i K «M  1 ^ V<  iT<? 

Mml,  a.  *jjj 

u h*-H  jt\&  «*\x  t!i*»  Im  uYI^m  tW  K 

‘ I \h»v»iM  HnnK  VMi!  li  {‘VS  ! heWr  tji* 

ta  i*lH  i*0  flu1  jntM.?m*t 

. M)« '4lt'  t M b»  niM“.i.  WV-!«*M;>i'  W 

^«M-4  fytfto  1 1*  *1< # ii , mo  Yiui, * .siUvt  i 

' J'lil  .1  iHHUMtfi  n {.«•  £.tf  ;.»oii?aj  if  til 

ii.  ' . • ■'  . 

. Vf  Him?"  ’.  : '■'  1 

t ,ii*r 


Testing  the  Saw 

M$t*/A — YVltn  HU*  phiouiu^  !«.  Ian  Vi  itY\ 

j at  flay  . 

hf^  ■.'_!V*|l.-*-  ftiiW  :Ui  v;\  j.ffiMAv-  i\r\y  SH  \V  *<•**{. 

•iianiVr  *,ta’*ihvtm  W*«n\  Hi-  V>iY  i>K 

vflfey  vM>rh.  im  n^T  ^rt>M' vvi  Y?<  1W  ii* 
f<;>tl*t>f(  of  grt  n%  Uhj  ^il  way; 


;ii 4tffH£*r * ; frufi  Yi<*.  lyfe 

*vi  m sir.tng'  1 J nf.  Vv« ,i  U'  f»»* 

r}f  pytfrAI i*  an*!  ift  it 

,;vAl^^Vu^-!f*r  *>,?»  hicpr  )jn  fcHWto  tri^P1 

•»liig;  'Y^grirv:;  ju-»v*s*n.  ;.fi|>*  iWk- 

♦v.iji  ^Ka-sper^h’Mi^  a » ui  Jilirt-vif 

Ln_;iti^nMvV.  •/  Sy.:/.-  ;•  ••' . :;V-. ': : : 

- . •; hit.  :f?Bi '%'■  :ftW 

',0^1!; . • fcli* ; Oiijiir 

^bQiiciV/’v 

Hi*  vmnll  mm?  mhhims  loni.» .]  fu  \viV!<- 


A Unique  VeidArt 

Aw fj i-:n.i \;»;  wv-*  VjMWi.vv,  Lnvy-r  s(i\< 

M<‘V  ?H-  lwO.A*ur<i  »*:*?>>•.  »|UHi>r  vmOm-i* 
in  !j i - tii»H>,  Put  i I ml  Uv'  .)im ii» W-t  $f  t 
^,.W.  hi;h  l.j’MHu'ili  if*  111  if  Ivtr^  :«UM  t»;y  a mrv 

« • t iPc.MiiiilUiaK  U)  •*  -tlllr’.i  pitJT. 

Wail  Sf.,tr. 

U iti^ ; ttK*  rti^r  (mV  tip*  fi-nijiiri<\  *'1 

tl«»\  jury*,  ullfi  Oicv  t-tii.  /for: 

;* *mJ  -li-ptith*^  *jy$t  ){  iu  W»v  jjrtli*  >>^v 

oi  \ ln>  fbar  r»i  t Uf • fatt)  t vtwin . At  l/iwt.  t|f 


sutfuisf 

’*  OS  it' . ?Mh  ; mVk!, 

«H*rnr>.th  : - vvi.s  j , <|  utMl  t yiivy^f  >t  v.  !,.•!•' 
t>ru-k  in  Uvu  *,v i t i « ii.  j»Hl  ;»>i>  fii^Yny" 


frrhjjrgfiMi  UHOk  t>i  pliir»rt^  a n\j  h>V^y 

n^U,  a a Yiippria  • 

t i \ •'! y M>b\nu  va;:*o-i  ^.^rul 

npini.Hi : 

*•  TVj»;'  pfry  Yjotit  ♦Jyf^k;  tjirt  t iJV  iv^r 

W >i)  }v»W  iiY  >y3yn^i  l.;,'^;:;^h'i.n W ke 

WOlllit  i»;»M  it.  ’•(  fiVu  fm<j 


One  Way  Rotmd 

TMHHK  f|  un  m I 0y»r!;-.v.  'w.lib. 

YMitsfrte  wiy  /if  rhi‘  W»*hing&H, 
'^iw.ri  lu*  ttisjiOde^ 

!>«>m  YVr/im^  .vi  tniiy^ 

•#*»t . ..ngA  hf:  i<  puit*.  ?>f 

rhiVfc^n#;  to  piie*  of 


Drigin-al  fr 


f.uterests  at  St«il< 


im  K:  M/tRRltih'H 


THE  «<is  . ■ 

O’FR  $fjr  roof*  IhF-imoWiug  i«T>*a 
And  far  fi\\:i?  \ the  s.it n 

I wonder  where.  In*  jinvt*  tK#Jl 

\li  t he  hmg  hour-,  »iw: w ntgiit  In 


THG  .VffJQX 

Cornel ifuu-  m nigh  I [ 'the  iH"on 
abort*  nw  in  tin*  ^k> •}  • 
And  all  anm/td  l m-  the  .V*r^  - 
To • pouiit  on'ch  one  I oftcrit.  try. 


From  m>  I,rv  cot  I u-e  hi*  hut 

dibit  as  l»e  ^ iij.  hi  the  >.kv  ; 

I &wi -;s  in-.  gh»d  a: a day  aj*wih. 

The  darhwx  -gunn  am!  wph 


Tf«;*v  mniDi  .v/eme  in  be  rtA/hl  abute 
/The  roof  whe ite  every  night  J sleep 
Rot  eorr«viiiivpe.  it.  iy  nearly  lost 
In  (lauds  that  look  like  big  white 


Vi-d  iiuixc,  vhf  y*:  *4  The  U!*>on  hnfe  Town 

tin  ei(y  and  on  country,  t mo,. 

Aiiil  m*(  ^ i he-  hoy.-  un:i girl*  4*UJhp 
Far,  far  away/'  Oieour*^  it  * irme.. 


lie  ipnet  feel  Jiamjy  > .’lay  feiiovv  . 

[ love  to -ee  hie - iiivy  . >»'  mgffijt 
ItSlrb  day*  when  Irh  ymie#  bayk  again 
After  Urn  hag  hoars’ of  fie  ni^ht. 


Anil  nurse,  *4w?  fedty  mis  M tlmt.  I if  sees 
All  ) i 1 1 • e siek  buyi£  |us!  Like  nn 
in  ritie*  and  the  rnmif.ry.  i< •«». 

And  some,  f»eih«ip,  Upon  1 lie  m 


/ Aiiil  far  away  if  8 tv*  the  bird* 

All  with  theft*  iwadk-  l*ot^t)r  J4Wjfv  witty#? 
I A bird  gelA  1 uv»%  ; 

When  all  it>iv  lnK*iit£>  and  :-*i*fcg*4‘  • 


* And  that  far  o|t  bn  **vA  thn  Ih'Ulv: 

And  running  btook*  where  T»ife*  tftfrl# 
And  mother  sheep,'  xvit I*,  \Vnolv\  banks. 

\ r t » f bird.-,  i ii;U  hop  fh>$h  sin >••  ?;<> 


Ami  in  some  held*.  \vher<:  U shirm*  dm.ru 
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CHAPTER  V 

GUION  awoke  in  a chill,  gray  light, 
r to  find  himself  covered  with  a rug, 
and  his  daughter,  wrapped  in  a 
white  dressing-gown,  bending  over  him. 
Over  her  shoulder  peered  the  scared  face 
of  a maid.  His  first  sensation  was  that 
he  was  cold,  his  first  act  to  pull  the  rug 
more  closely  about  him.  His  struggle 
back  to  waking  consciousness  was  the 
more  confused  because  of  the  familiar 
surroundings  of  the  library. 

“ Oh,  papa,  what’s  the  matter  ?” 

He  threw  the  coverlet  from  him  and 
dragged  himself  to  a sitting  posture. 

“What  time  is  it?”  he  asked,  rubbing 
his  eyes.  “ I must  have  dropped  off  to 
sleep.  Is  dinner  ready?” 

“ It’s  half-past  six  in  the  morning, 
papa  dear.  Katie  found  you  here  when 
she  came  in  to  dust  the  room.  The 
window  was  wide  open  and  all  these 
things  strewn  about  the  floor.  She  put 
the  rug  on  you  and  came  to  wake  me. 
What  is  it?  What’s  happened?  Let  me 
send  for  the  doctor.” 

With  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  he  rested 
his  forehead  on  his  hand.  The  incidents 
of  the  night  came  back  to  him.  Olivia 
seated  herself  on  the  couch  beside  him, 
an  arm  across  his  shoulder. 

“ I’m  cold,”  was  all  he  said. 

“ Katie,  go  and  mix  something  hot- 
some  whiskey  or  brandy  and  hot  water — 
anything!  And  you,  papa  dear,  go  to  bed. 
I’ll  call  Reynolds  and  he’ll  help  you.” 


“ Fin  cold,”  he  said  again. 

Rising,  he  crawled  to  the  mirror  into 
which  he  had  looked  last  night,  shudder- 
ing at  sight  of  his  own  face.  The  mere 
fact  that  he  was  still  in  his  evening 
clothes,  the  white  waistcoat  wrinkled 
and  the  cravat  awry,  shocked  him  inex- 
pressibly. 

“ I’m  cold,”  he  said,  for  the  third  time. 

But  when  he  had  bathed,  dressed,  and 
begun  his  breakfast,  the  chill  left  him. 
He  regained  the  mastery  of  his  thoughts 
and  the  understanding  of  his  position. 
A certain  exaltation  of  suffering  which 
had  upheld  him  during  the  previous  night 
failed  him,  however,  now,  leaving  nothing 
but  a sense  of  flat,  commonplace  misery. 
Thrown  into  relief  by  the  daylight,  the 
facts  were  more  relentless — not  easier  of 
acceptance. 

As  he  drank  his  coffee  and  tried  to 
eat,  he  could  feel  his  daughter  watching 
him  from  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
Now  and  then  he  screened  himself  from 
her  gaze  by  pretending  to  skim  the 
morning  paper.  Once  he  was  startled. 
Reflected  in  the  glass  of  a picture 
hanging  on  the  opposite  wall  he  caught 
the  imago  of  a man  in  a uniform, 
who  mounted  the  steps  and  rang  the 
door-bell. 

“Who’s  that?”  he  asked,  sharply.  He 
dared  not  turn  round  to  see. 

“ It’s  only  the  postman,  dear.  Who 
else  should  it  be?” 

“Yes;  of  course.”  He  breathed  again. 
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“ You  mustn't  mind  me,  dear.  I’m 

nervous.  I'm — I’m  not  very  well.” 

“ I see  you’re  not,  papa.  I saw  it  last 
night.  I knew  something  was  wrong.” 

“ There’s  something — very  wrong.” 

“ What  is  it  ? Tell  me.” 

Leaning  on  the  table,  with  clasped 
hands  uplifted,  the  loose  white  lace 

sleeves  falling  away  from  her  slender 

wrists,  she  looked  at  him  pleadingly. 

“ We’ve — that  is,  I’ve — lost  a great 
deal  of  money.” 

“ Oh!”  The  sound  was  just  above  her 
breath.  Then,  after  long  silence,  she 

asked,  “ Is  it  really  much  ?” 

He  waited  before  replying,  seeking,  for 
the  last  time,  some  mitigation  of  what 
he  had  to  tell  her. 

“ It’s  all  we  have.” 

“ Oh !”  It  was  the  same  sound  as  be- 
fore, just  audible — a sound  with  a little 
surprise  in  it,  a hint  of  something  awed, 
but  without  dismay. 

He  forced  himself  to  take  a few  sips 
of  coffee  and  crumble  a bit  of  toast. 

“ I don’t  mind,  papa.  If  that’s  what’s 
troubling  you  so  much,  don’t  let  it  any 
longer.  Worse  things  have  happened 
than  that.”  He  gulped  down  more  cof- 
fee, not  because  he  wanted  it,  but  to 
counteract  the  rising  in  his  throat. 
“Shall  we  have  to  lose  Tory  Hill?”  she 
asked,  after  another  silence. 

He  nodded  an  affirmative,  with  his 
head  down. 

“ Then  you  mean  me  to  understand 
what  you  said  just  now — quite  literally. 
We’ve  lost  all  we  have.” 

“ When  everything  is  settled,”  he  ex- 
plained, with  an  effort,  “ we  shall  have 
nothing  at  all.  It  will  be  worse  than 
that,  since  I sha’n’t  be  able  to  pay  all 
I owe.” 

“Yes;  that  is  worse,”  she  assented, 
quietly. 

Another  silence  was  broken  by  his  say- 
ing, hoarsely: 

“ You’ll  get  married — ” 

“ That  will  have  to  be — reconsidered.” 

“Do  you  mean — on  your  part?” 

“ I suppose  I mean — on  everybody’s 
part.” 

“ Do  you  think  he  would  want  to — 
you  must  excuse  the  crudity  of  the  ques- 
tion— do  you  think  he  would  want  to 
back  out  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I could  answer 
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that.  It  isn’t  quite  to  the  point.  Back- 
ing out,  as  you  call  it,  wouldn’t  be  the 
process — whatever  happened — ” 

He  interrupted  her  nervously.  “ If 
this  should  fall  through,  dear,  you  must 
write  to  your  Aunt  Yic.  You  must  eat 
humble  pie.  You  were  too  toplofty  with 
her  as  it  was.  She’ll  take  you.” 

“Take  me,  papa?  Why  shouldn’t  I 
stay  with  you?  I’d  much  rather.” 

He  tried  to  explain.  It  was  clearly 
the  moment  for  doing  it. 

“I  don’t  think  you  understand,  dear, 
how  entirely  everything  has  gone  to 
smash.  I shall  probably — I may  say,  cer- 
tainly— I shall  have  to — to  go — ” 

“ I do  understand  that.  But  it  often 
happens — especially  in  this  country— 
that  things  go  to  smash,  and  then  the 
people  begin  again.  There  was  Lulu 
Sentner’s  father.  They  lost  everything 
they  had — and  she  and  her  sisters  did 
dressmaking.  But  he  borrowed  money — 
and  started  in  from  the  beginning — and 
now  they’re  very  well  off  once  more. 
It’s  the  kind  of  thing  one  hears  of  con- 
stantly— in  this  country.” 

“ You  couldn’t  hear  of  it  in  my  case, 
dear,  because — well,  because  I’ve  done  all 
that.  I’ve  begun  again  — and  begun 
again.  I’ve  used  up  all  my  credit — all 
my  chances.  The  things  I counted  on 
didn’t  come  off.  You  know  that  that 
happens  sometimes,  don’t  you? — without 
any  one  being  to  blame  at  all?” 

She  nodded.  “ I think  I’ve  heard  so.” 

“ And  now,”  he  went  on,  eager  that  she 
should  begin  to  see  what  he  was  leading 
her  up  to — “ and  now  I couldn’t  bor- 
row a thousand  dollars  in  all  Boston, 
unless  it  was  from  some  one  who  gave  it 
to  me  as  a charity.  I’ve  borrowed  from 
every  one — every  penny  for  which  I could 
offer  security — and  I owe — I owe  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Do  you  see  now  how 
bad  it  is?” 

“ I do  see  how  bad  it  is,  papa.  I ad- 
mit it’s  worse  than  I thought.  But  all 
the  same  I know  that  when  people  have 
high  reputations  other  people  trust  them 
and  help  them  through.  Banks  do  it, 
don’t  they  ? Isn’t  that  partly  what  they’re 
for?  It  was  the  New  York  bankers  who 
helped  Lulu  Sentner’s  father.  They 
stood  behind  him.  She  told  me  so.  I’m 
positive  that  with  your  name  they’d  do 
as  much  for  you.  You  take  a gloomy 
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outlook  because  you’re  ill.  But  there’s 
no  one  in  Boston  — no  one  in  New 
England  — more  esteemed  or  trusted. 
When  one  can  say,  6 All  is  lost  save 
honor,’  then,  relatively  speaking,  there’s 
very  little  lost  at  all.” 

He  got  up  from  the  table  and  went 
to  his  room.  After  these  words  it  was 
physically  impossible  for  him  to  tell  her 
anything  more.  He  had  thought  of  a 
means  which  might  bring  the  fact  home 
to  her  through  the  day  by  a process 
of  suggestion.  Packing  a small  bag  with 
toilet  articles  and  other  necessaries,  he 
left  it  in  a conspicuous  place. 

“I  want  Reynolds  to  give  it  to  my 
messenger  in  case  I send  for  it,”  he  ex- 
plained to  her,  when  he  had  descended 
to  the  dining-room  again. 

She  was  still  sitting  where  he  left  her, 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  pale,  pensive, 
but  not  otherwise  disturbed. 

“ Does  that  mean  that  you’re  not  com- 
ing home  to-night  ?” 

“ I — I don’t  know.  Things  may  hap- 
pen to — to  prevent  me.” 

“ Where  should  you  go  ? — to  New 
York?” 

“No;  not  to  New  York.” 

He  half  hoped  she  would  press  the 
question,  but  when  she  spoke  it  was  only 
to  say: 

“ I hope  you’ll  try  to  come  home,  be- 
cause I’m  sure  you’re  not  well.  Of 
course  I understand  it,  now  I know  you’ve 
had  so  much  to  upset  you.  But  I wish 
you’d  see  Dr.  Scott.  And,  papa,”  she 
added,  rising,  “ don’t  have  me  on  your 
mind — please  don’t.  I’m  quite  capable 
of  facing  the  world  without  money.  You 
mayn’t  believe  it,  but  I am.  I could  do 
it  somehow.  I’m  like  you.  I’ve  a great 
deal  of  self-reliance  and  a great  deal  of 
something  else — I don’t  quite  know  what 
— that  has  never  been  taxed  or  called  on. 
It  may  be  pride,  but  it  isn’t  only  pride. 
Whatever  it  is,  I’m  strong  enough  to 
bear  a lot  of  trouble.  I don’t  want  you 
to  think  of  me  at  all  in  any  way  that  will 
worry  you.” 

She  was  making  it  so  hard  for  him 
that  he  kissed  her  hastily  and  went  away. 
Her  further  enlightenment  was  one  more 
detail  that  he  must  leave,  as  he  had  left 
so  much  else,  to  Fate  or  God  to  take  care 
of.  For  the  present  he  himself  had  all 
he  could  attend  to. 
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Half-way  to  the  gate  he  turned,  to 
take  what  might  prove  his  last  look  at 
the  old  house.  It  stood  on  the  summit 
of  a low,  rounded  hill,  on  the  site  made 
historic  as  the  country  residence  of 
Governor  Rodney.  Governor  Rodney’s 
“ Mansion  ” having  been  sacked  in  the 
Revolution  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  the 
neighborhood  fell  for  a time  into  dis- 
repute under  the  contemptuous  nickname 
of  Tory  Hill.  On  the  restoration  of 
order  the  property  passed  by  purchase 
to  the  Guions,  in  whose  hands,  with 
a continuity  not  customary  in  America, 
it  had  remained.  The  present  house, 
built  by  Andrew  Guion  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Rodney  Mansion  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  was  old  enough  ac- 
cording to  New  England  standards  to 
be  venerable,  and  though  most  of  the 
ground  originally  about  it  had  long 
ago  been  sold  oft*  in  building-lots,  enough 
remained  to  give  an  impression  of  ample 
outdoor  space. 

Against  the  blue  of  the  October 
morning  sky  the  house,  with  its  dig- 

nified Georgian  lines,  was  not  without 
a certain  stateliness — rectangular,  three- 
storied, mellow,  with  buff  walls,  buff 
chimneys,  white  doorways,  white  case- 
ments, white  verandas,  a white  balus- 
trade around  the  top,  and  a white 
urn  at  each  of  the  four  corners.  Where, 
as  over  the  verandas,  there  was  a bit  of 
inclined  roof,  russet-red  tiles  gave  a 

warmer  touch  of  color.  From  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lawn,  edged  with  a line  of 
shrubs,  the  town  of  Waverton,  merging 
into  Cambridge,  just  nowr  a stretch  of 
crimson  - and  - orange  woodland  where 
gables,  spires,  and  towers  peeped  above 
the  trees,  sloped  gently  to  the  ribbon 
of  the  Charles.  Far  away,  and  dim  in 
the  morning  haze,  the  roofed  and 
steepled  crest  of  Beacon  Hill  rose  in 

successive  ridges,  to  cast  up  from  its 
highest  point  the  gilded  dome  of  the 

State  House  as  culmination  to  the  sky- 
line. Guion  looked  long  and  hard,  first 
at  the  house,  then  at  the  prospect.  He 
walked  on  only  when  he  remembered  that 
he  must  reserve  his  forces  for  the  day’s 
possibilities,  that  he  must  not  drain  him- 
self of  emotion  in  advance.  If  what  he 
expected  were  to  come  to  pass,  the  first 
essential  to  his  playing  the  man  at  all 
would  lie  in  his  keeping  cool. 
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So,  on  reaching  his  office,  he  brought 
all  his  knowledge  of  the  world  into  play, 
to  appear  without  undue  self-conscious- 
ness before  his  stenographer,  his  book- 
keepers, and  his  clerks.  The  ordeal  was 
the  more  severe  because  of  his  belief  that 
they  were  conversant  with  the  state  of 
his  affairs.  At  least  they  knew  enough 
to  be  sorry  for  him — of  that  he  was  sure; 
though  there  was  nothing  on  this  par- 
ticular morning  to  display  the  sympathy, 
unless  it  was  the  stenographer's  smile 
as  he  passed  her  in  the  anteroom,  and 
the  three  small  yellow  chrysanthemums 
she  had  placed  in  a glass  on  his  desk. 
In  the  nods  of  greeting  between  him  and 
the  men  there  was,  or  there  seemed  to 
be,  a studied  effort  to  show  nothing  at  all. 

Once  safely  in  his  own  room,  he  shut 
the  door  with  a sense  of  relief  in  the 
seclusion.  It  crossed  his  mind  that  he 
should  feel  something  of  the  same  sort 
when  locked  in  the  privacy  of  his  cell, 
after  the  hideous  publicity  of  the  trial. 
From  habit  as  well  as  from  anxiety  he 
went  straight  to  a mirror  and  surveyed 
himself  again.  Decidedly  he  had  changed 
since  yesterday.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  he  was  older  or  more  careworn — - 
lie  was  different.  Perhaps  he  was  ill. 
He  felt  well  enough,  except  for  being 
tired,  desperately  tired,  but  that  could 
be  accounted  for  by  the  way  in  which 
he  had  spent  the  night.  He  noticed 
chiefly  the  ashy  tint  of  his  skin,  the  dull- 
ness of  his  eyes,  and — notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  his  clothes  were  of  his 
usual  fastidiousness — a curious  effect  of 
being  badly  dressed  more  startling  to  him 
than  pain.  He  carefully  brushed  his 
beard  and  twisted  his  long  mustache  into 
its  usual  upward,  French-looking  curve, 
so  as  to  regain  as  much  as  possible  the 
air  of  his  old  self,  bofore#seating  himself 
at  his  desk  to  look  over  his  correspond- 
ence. There  was  a pile  of  letters,  which 
he  finally  put  aside  without  opening  any 
of  them. 

What  was  the  use?  He  could  do  noth- 
ing. He  had  come  to  the  end.  He  had 
exhausted  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation.  Besides,  his  spirit  was  broken. 
He  could  feel  it.  Something  had  snapped 
last  night  within  him  that  would  never 
he  -whole,  never  even  be  mended,  again. 
It  was  not  only  the  material  resources 
under  his  control  that  he  had  overtaxed. 


hut  the  spring  of  energy  within  himself, 
leaving  him  no  more  power  of  resilience. 

An  hour  passed  in  this  condition  of 
dull  suspense,  when  he  was  startled  by 
the  tinkle  of  his  desk  telephone.  It  was 
with  some  effort  that  he  leaned  forward 
to  answer  the  call.  Not  that  he  was 
afraid — now;  he  only  shrank  from  the 
necessity  of  doing  anything. 

“ Mr.  Davenant  would  like  to  see  you/' 
came  the  voice  of  the  stenographer  from 
the  anteroom. 

There  was  nothing  to  reply  but,  u Ask 
Mr.  Davenant  to  come  in.”  He  uttered 
the  words  mechanically.  He  had  not 
thought  of  Davenant  since  he  talked  with 
Olivia  on  the  stairs,  a conversation  that 
now  seemed  a curiously  long  time  ago. 

“ I hope  I'm  not  disturbing  you,  Mr. 
Guion,”  the  visitor  said,  apologetically, 
with  a glance  at  the  letters  on  the  desk. 

“ Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow,”  Guion 
said,  cordially,  from  force  of  habit,  offer- 
ing his  hand  without  rising  from  the 
revolving  chair.  “ Sit  down.  Have  a 
cigar.  It's  rather  a sharp  morning  for 
the  time  of  year.” 

The  use  of  the  conventional  phrases 
of  welcome  helped  him  to  emerge  some- 
what from  his  state  of  apathy.  Davenant 
declined  the  cigar,  but  seated  himself 
near  the  desk,  in  one  of  the  round-backed 
office  chairs.  Not  being  a man  easily 
embarrassed  by  silences,  he  did  not  begin 
to  speak  at  once,  and  during  the  minute 
his  hesitation  lasted  Guion  bethought 
him  of  Olivia's  remark,  “ That  sort,  of 
Saxon-giant  type  is  always  good-looking.” 
Davenant  was  good-looking,  in  a clear- 
skinned,  clear -eyed  way.  Everything 
about  him  spoke  of  straightforwardness 
and  strength,  tempered  perhaps  by  the 
boyish  quality  inseparable  from  fair  hair, 
a clean,  healthily  ruddy  complexion,  and 
a direct,  blue  glance  that  rested  on  men 
and  things  with  a kind  of  pensive  won- 
dering. All  the  same,  the  heavy-browed 
face  on  a big,  tense  neck  had  a frowning, 
perhaps  a lowering,  expression  that  re- 
minded Guion  of  a young  bull  about  to 
charge.  The  lips  beneath  the  fair  mus- 
tache might  be  too  tightly  and  too  severe- 
ly compressed,  but  the  smile  into  which 
they  broke  was  the  franker  and  the  more 
engaging  because  of  the  unexpected  light. 
If  there  was  any  physical  awkwardness 
about  him,  it  was  that  natural  to  a man 
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of  his  height;  but  this  difficulty  was 
overcome  by  his  simplicity.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  Guion  to  notice,  even  at 
such  a time  as  this,  that  Davenant  was 
carefully  and  correctly  dressed,  like  a 
man  respectful  of  social  usages. 

“ I came  in  to  see  you,  Mr.  Guion,”  he 
began,  apparently  with  some  hesitation, 
“ about  what  we  were  talking  of  last 
night.” 

Guion  pulled  himself  together.  His 
handsome  eyebrows  arched  themselves, 
and  he  half  smiled. 

“Last  night?  What  were  we  talking 

of?” 

“ We  weren’t  talking  of  it,  exactly. 
You  only  told  us.” 

“ Only  told  you — what  ?”  The  neces- 
sity to  do  a little  fencing  brought  some 
of  his  old  powers  into  play. 

“ That  you  wanted  to  borrow  half  a 
million  dollars.  I’ve  come  in  to — to  lend 
you  that  sum — if  you’ll  take  it.” 

For  a few  seconds  Guion  sat  rigidly 
still,  looking  at  his  man.  The  import 
and  Rearing  of  the  words  were  too  much 
for  him  to  grasp  at  once.  All  his  mind 
was  prepared  to  deal  with  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  was  the  fact  of  this 
offer,  ignoring  its  application  and  its 
consequences  as  things  which  for  the 
moment  lay  outside  his  range  of  thought. 

As  far  as  he  was  able  to  reflect,  it  was 
to  assume  that  there  was  more  here  than 
met  the  eye.  Davenant  was  too  practised 
as  a player  of  “ the  game  ” to  pay  a big 
price  for  a broken  potsherd,  unless  he 
was  tolerably  sure  in  advance  that  within 
the  potsherd  or  under  it  there  lay  more 
than  its  value.  It  was  not  easy  to  sur- 
mise the  form  of  the  treasure  nor  the 
spot  where  it  was  hidden,  but  that  it  was 
there,  in  kind  satisfactory  to  Davenant 
himself,  Guion  had  no  doubt.  It  was 
his  part,  therefore,  to  be  astute  and  wary 
— not  to  lose  the  chance  of  selling,  and 
yet  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  over- 
reached. If  Davenant  was  playing  a 
deep  game,  he  must  play  a deeper.  He 
was  sorry  his  head  ached  and  that  he 
felt  in  such  poor  trim  for  making  the 
effort.  “ I must  look  sharp,”  he  said  to 
himself;  “and  yet  I must  be  square  and 
courteous.  That’s  the  line  for  me  to 
take.”  He  tried  to  get  some  inspiration 
for  the  spurt  in  telling  himself  that  in 
spite  of  everything  lie  was  still  a man 


of  business.  When  at  last  he  began  to 
speak,  it  was  with  something  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  broken-down  prize-fighter, 
dragging  himself  bleeding  and  breathless 
into  the  ring  for  the  last  round  with  a 
young  and  still  unspent  opponent. 

“ I didn’t  suppose  you  were  in — in  a 
position — to  do  that.” 

“ I am.”  Davenant  nodded  with  some 
emphasis. 

“ Did  you  think  that  that  was  what  I 
meant  when  I — I opened  my  heart  to 
you  last  night?” 

“ No.  I know  it  wasn’t.  My  offer  is 
inspired  by  nothing  but  what  I feel.” 

“ Good !”  It  was  some  minutes  before 
Guion  spoke  again.  “ If  I remember 
rightly,”  he  observed  then,  “ I said  I 
would  sell  my  soul  for  half  a million 
dollars.  I didn’t  say  I wanted  to  borrow 
that  amount.” 

“ You  may  put  it  in  any  way  you  like,” 
Davenant  smiled.  “ I’ve  come  with  the 
offer  of  the  money.  I want  you  to  have 
it.  The  terms  on  which  you’d  take  it 
don’t  matter  to  me.” 

“ But  they  do  to  me.  Don’t  you  see  ? 

I’d  borrow  the  money  if  I could.  I 
couldn’t  accept  it  in  any  other  way.  And 
I can’t  borrow  it.  I couldn’t  pay  the 
interest  on  it  if  I did.  I’ve  exhausted 
my  credit.  I can’t  borrow  any  more.” 

“You  can  borrow  what  I’m  willing  to 
lend,  can’t  you  ?” 

“No;  because  Tory  Hill  is  mortgaged 
for  all  it  will  stand.  I’ve  nothing  else 
to  offer  as  collateral — ” 

“I’m  not  asking  for  collateral.  I’m 
ready  to  hand  you  over  the  money  on 
any  terms  you  like  or  on  no  terms  at  all.” 

“ Do  you  mean  that  you’d  be  willing 
to — to — to  give  it  to  me?” 

“ I mean,  sir,”  he  explained,  reddening 
a little.  “ that  I want  you  to  have  the 
money  to  vse  — now.  We  could  talk 
about  the  conditions  afterward  and  call 
them  what  you  please.  If  I understood 
you  correctly  last  night,  you’re  in  a tight 
place — a confoundedly  tight  place — ” 

“ I am ; but — don’t  be  offended ! — it 
seems  to  me  you'd  put  me  in  a tighter.” 

“ How’s  that?'’ 

“ It’s  a little  difficult  to  explain.”  He 
leaned  forward,  with  one  of  his  nervous, 
jerky  movements,  and  fingered  the  glass 
containing  the  chrysanthemums,  but 
without  taking  his  eyes  from  Dave- 
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nant.  So  far  he  was  quite  satisfied  with 
himself.  “ You  see,  it’s  this  way.  I’ve 
done  wrong — very  wrong.  We  needn't  go 
into  that,  because  you  know  it  as  well  as 
I.  But  I’m  willing  to  pay  the  penalty. 
That  is,  I’m  ready  to  pay  the  penalty. 
I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  it.  I’ve  had 
to,  of  course.  But  if  I accepted  your 
offer,  you’d  be  paying  it — not  I.” 

“ Well,  why  shouldn’t  I ? I’ve  paid 
other  people’s  debts  before  now,  once  or 
twice,  when  I didn’t  want  to.  Why 
shouldn’t  I pay  yours,  when  I should 
like  the  job?” 

Davenant  attempted,  by  taking  some- 
thing like  a jovial  tone,  to  carry  the 
thing  off  lightly. 

“ There’s  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t 
do  it ; there’s  only  a reason  why  I 
shouldn’t  let  you.” 

“ I don't  see  why  you  shouldn’t  let  me. 
It  mayn’t  be  just  what  you’d  like,  but 
it’s  surely  better  than — than  what  you 
wouldn’t  like  at  all.” 

Taking  in  the  significance  of  these 
words,  Guion  colored  — not  with  the 
healthy  young  flush  that  came  so  readily 
to  Davcnant’s  face,  but  in  dabbled,  hectic 
spots.  His  hand  trembled,  too,  so  that 
some  of  the  water  from  the  vase  he  was 
holding  spilled  over  on  the  desk.  It  was 
probably  this  small  accident,  making  him 
forget  the  importance  of  his  role,  that 
caused  him  to  jump  up  nervously  and 
begin  pacing  about  the  room. 

Davenant  noticed  then  what  he  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  observe,  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  Guion  in  less  than 
twenty  hours.  It  could  not  be  defined 
as  looking  older,  or  haggard,  or  ill.  It 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  a difference 
in  complexion,  or  feature,  or  anything 
outward.  As  far  as  Davenant  was  able 
to  judge,  it  was  probably  due,  not  to  the 
loss  of  self-respect,  but  to  the  loss  of  the 
pretense  at  self-respect;  it  was  due  to 
that  desolation  of  the  personality  that 
comes  when  the  soul  has  no  more  reason 
to  keep  up  its  defenses  against  the  world 
outside  it,  when  the  Beautiful  Gate  is 
battered  down  and  the  Veil  of  the  Temple 
rent,  while  the  Holy  of  Holies  lies  open 
for  any  eye  to  rifle.  It  was  probably 
because  this  was  so  that  Guion,  on  com- 
ing back  to  his  seat,  began  at  once  to  bo 
more  explanatory  than  there  was  any 
need  for. 
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“ I haven’t  tried  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind  suggestion,  but  we’ll  come  to  that 
when  I see  more  clearly  just  what — you 
want.” 

“ I’ve  told  you  that.  I’m  not  asking 
for  anything  else.” 

“ So  far  you  haven’t  asked  for  any- 
thing at  all;  but  I don’t  imagine  you'll 
be  content  with  that.  In  any  case," 
he  hurried  on,  as  Davenant  seemed  about 
to  speak,  “ I don’t  want  you  to  be  under 
any  misapprehension  about  the  affair. 
There’s  nothing  extenuating  in  it  what- 
ever— that  is,  nothing  but  the  intention 
to  ‘ put  it  back  ’ that  goes  with  practical- 
ly every  instance  of” — he  hesitated  long 
— “ every  instance  of  embezzlement,”  he 
finished,  bravely.  “ It  began  this  way — ” 

“ I don’t  want  to  know  how  it  began,” 
Davenant  said,  hastily.  “ I’m  satisfied 
with  knowing  the  situation  as  it  is.” 

“ But  I want  to  tell  you.  In  proportion 
as  I’m  open  with  you  I shall  expect  you 
to  be  frank  with  me.” 

“ I don’t  promise  to  be  frank  with 
you.” 

“ Anyhow,  I mean  to  set  you  the 
example.” 

He  went  on  to  speak  rapidly,  feverish- 
ly, with  that  half-hysterical  impulse  tow- 
ard confession  from  the  signs  of  which 
Davenant  had  shrunk  on  the  previous 
evening.  As  Guion  himself  had  fore- 
warned, there  was  nothing  new  or  un- 
usual in  the  tale.  The  situations  were 
entirely  the  conventional  ones  in  the 
drama  of  this  kind  of  unfaithfulness. 
The  only  element  to  make  it  appealing, 
an  element  forcibly  present  to  Davenant’s 
protective  instincts,  was  the  contrast  be- 
tween what  Guion  had  been  and  what  he 
was  to-day. 

“ And  so,”  Guion  concluded,  “ I don’t 
see  hew  I could  accept  this  money  from 
you.  Any  honorable  man — that  is,”  he 
corrected,  in  some  confusion,  “ any  sane 
man  would  tell  you  as  much.” 

“ I’ve  already  considered  what  the 
sane  man  and  the  honorable  man  would 
tell  me.  I guess  I can  let  them  stick 
to  their  opinion  so  long  as  I have  my 
own.” 

“ And  what  is  your  opinion  ? Do  you 
mind  telling  me?  You  understand  that 
what  you’re  proposing  is  immoral,  don’t 

you  ?” 

“Yes,  in  a way.” 
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Guion  frowned.  He  had  hoped  for 
some  pretense  at  contradiction. 

“ I didn’t  know  whether  you’d  thought 
of  that.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I’ve  thought  of  it.  That  is, 
I see  what  you  mean.” 

“ It’s  compounding  a felony,  and  out- 
witting the  ends  of  justice,  and — ” 

“ I guess  I’ll  do  it  just  the  same.  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  my  special  job  to  look 
after  the  ends  of  justice;  and  as  for  com- 
pounding a felony — well,  it  ’ll  be  some- 
thing new.” 

Guion  made  a show  of  looking  at  him 
sharply.  The  effort,  or  the  pretended 
effort,  to  see  through  Davenant’s  game 
disguised  for  the  moment  his  sense  of 
humiliation  at  this  prompt  acceptance 
of  his  own  statement  of  the  case. 

“ All  the  same,”  he  observed,  trying 
to  take  a detached,  judicial  tone,  “your 
offer  is  so  amazing  that  I presume  you 
wouldn’t  make  it  unless  you  had  some 
unusual  reason.” 

“ I don’t  know  that  I have.  In  fact, 
I know  I haven’t.” 

“ Well,  whatever  its  nature,  I should 
like  to  know  what  it  is.” 

“ Is  that  necessary  ?” 

“ Doesn’t  it  strike  you  that  it  would 
be — in  order?  If  I were  to  let  you  do 
this  for  me  you’d  be  rendering  me  an 
extraordinary  service.  We’re  both  men 
of  business,  men  of  the  world;  and  we 
know  that  something  for  nothing  is  not 
according  to  Hoyle.” 

Davenant  looked  at  him  pensively. 
“ That  is,  you  want  to  know  what  I 
should  be  pulling  off  for  myself  ?” 

“ That’s  about  it.” 

“ I don’t  see  why  that  should  worry 
you.  If  you  get  the  money — ” 

“ If  I get  the  money  I put  myself  in 
your  power.” 

“What  of  that?  Isn’t  it  just  as  well 
to  be  in  my  power  as  in  the  power  of 
other  people?” 

Again  Guion  winced  inwardly,  but  kept 
his  self-control.  He  was  not  yet  ac- 
customed to  doing  without  the  formulas 
of  respect  from  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered his  inferiors. 

“ Possibly,”  he  said,  not  caring  to  con- 
ceal a certain  irritation,  “ but  even  so  I 
should  like  to  know — in  case  I were  in 
your  power — what  you’d  expect  of  me.” 

“ I can  answer  that  question  right 
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away.  I shouldn't  expect  anything  at 
all.” 

“ Then  you  leave  me  more  in  the  dark 
than  ever.” 

Davenant  still  eyed  him  pensively. 

“ Do  I understand  you  to  be  suspicious 
of  my  motives?” 

“ Suspicious  might  not  be  the  right 
word.  Suppose  we  said  curious.” 

Davenant  reflected.  Perhaps  it  was 
his  mastery  of  the  situation  that  gave 
him  unconsciously  a rock-like  air  of 
nonchalance.  When  he  spoke  it  was  with 
a little  smile,  which  Guion  took  to  be 
one  of  condescension.  Condescension  in 
the  circumstances  was  synonymous  with 
insolence. 

“ Well,  sir,  suppose  I allowed  you  to 
remain  curious?  What  then?” 

They  were  the  wrong  words.  It  was 
the  wrong  manner.  Guion  looked  up 
with  a start.  His  next  words  were  ut- 
tered in  the  blind  instinct  of  the  haughty- 
headed  gentleman,  who  thinks  highly  of 
himself,  to  save  the  moment’s  dignity. 

“ In  that  case  I think  we  must  call  the 
bargain  off.” 

Davenant  shot  out  of  his  seat.  He, 
too,  was  not  without  a current  of  hot 
blood. 

“ All  right,  sir.  It’s  for  you  to  decide. 
Only,  I'm  sorry.  Good-by.”  He  held 
out  his  hand,  which  Guion,  who  was  now 
leaning  forward,  toying  with  the  pens 
and  pencils  on  the  desk,  affected  not  to 
see.  A certain  lack  of  ease  that  often 
came  over  him  at  moments  of  leave- 
taking  or  greeting  kept  Davenant  on  the 
spot.  “ I hoped,”  he  stammered.  “ that 
I might  have  been  of  some  use  to  you — 
and  that  Miss  Guion — ” 

Guion  looked  up  sharply.  “Has  she 
got  anything  to  do  with  it  ?” 

“ Nothing,”  Davenant  said,  quickly, 

“ nothing  whatever.” 

“ I didn’t  see  how  she  could  have — ” 
Guion  was  going  on,  when  Davenant  in- 
terrupted. 

“ She  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  what- 
ever,” he  repeated.  “ I was  only  going 
to  say  that  I hoped  she  might  have  got 
through  her  wedding  without  hearing 
anything  about  all  this — all  this  fuss.” 

In  uttering  the  last  words  he  had 
moved  toward  the  door.  His  hand  was 
on  the  knob  and  he  was  about  to  make 
some  repetition  of  his  farewells  when 
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Guion  spoke  again.  He  was  leaning  once 
more  over  the  desk,  his  fingers  playing 
nervously  with  the  pens  and  pencils.  He 
made  no  further  effort  to  keep  up  his  role 
of  keen-sighted  man  of  business.  His 
head  was  bent,  so  that  Davenant  could 
scarcely  see  his  face,  and,  when  he  spoke, 
his  words  were  muffled  and  sullen. 

“ Half  a million  would  be  too  much. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  would 
cover  everything.” 

“ That  would  be  all  the  same  to  me,” 
Davenant  said,  in  a matter-of-fact  tone. 

But  he  turned  back  to  the  desk  and 
took  his  seat  again. 


CHAPTER  VI 


HAVING  watched  through  the  win- 
dow her  father  pass  down  the 
avenue  on  his  way  to  town.  Miss 
Guion  reseated  herself  mechanically  in 
her  place  at  the  breakfast-table  in  order 
to  think.  Not  that  her  thought  could 
be  active  or  coherent  as  yet;  but  a cer- 
tain absorption  of  the  facts  was  possible 
by  the  simple  process  of  sitting  still  and 
letting  them  sink  in.  As  the  minutes 
went  by,  it  became  with  her  a matter 
of  sensation  rather  than  of  mental  effort 
— of  odd,  dream-like  sensation,  in  which 
all  the  protecting  walls  and  clearly  de- 
fined boundary-lines  of  life  and  conduct 
appeared  to  be  melting  away,  leaving  an 
immeasurable  outlook  on  vacancy.  To 
pass  abruptly  from  the  command  of 
means,  dignity,  and  consideration,  out 
into  a state  in  which  she  could  claim 
nothing  at  all,  was  not  unlike  what  she 
had  often  supposed  it  might  be  to  go 
from  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
earth  as  a disembodied  spirit  into  space. 
The  analogy  was  rendered  the  more 
exact  by  her  sense,  stunned  and  yet  con- 
scious, of  the  survival  of  her  own  per- 
sonality amid  what  seemed  a universal 
wreckage.  This  persistence  of  the  ego 
in  conditions  so  vast  and  vague  and 
empty  as  to  be  almost  no  conditions  at 
all  was  the  one  point  on  which  she  could 
concentrate  her  faculties. 

It  was,  too,  the  one  point  on  which 
she  .could  form  an  articulated  thought. 
She  was  Olivia  Guion  still!  In  this 
slipping  of  the  world  from  beneath  her 
feet  she  got  a certain  assurance  from  the 
affirmation  of  her  identity.  She  was  still 
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that  character,  compounded  of  many  ele- 
ments, which  recognized  as  its  most 
active  energies  insistence  of  will  and 
tenacity  of  pride.  She  could  still  call 
these  resources  to  her  aid  to  render  her 
indestructible.  Sitting  slightly  crouched, 
her  hands  clasped  about  her  knees, 
her  face  drawn  and  momentarily  older, 
her  lips  set,  her  eyes  tracing  absently 
the  arabesques  chased  on  the  coffee- 
urn,  she  was  inwardly  urging  her  spirit 
to  the  buoyancy  that  cannot  sink,  to 
the  vitality  that  rides  on  chaos.  She 
was  not  actively  or  consciously  doing 
this;  in  the  strictest  sense  she  was  not 
doing  it  at  all;  it  was  doing  itself,  ob- 
scurely and  spontaneously,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  subliminal  forces  of  which  she 
knew  almost  nothing,  and  to  which  her 
personality  bore  no  more  than  the  rela- 
tion of  a mountain  range  to  unrecordable 
volcanic  fusions  deep  down  in  the  earth. 

When,  after  long  withdrawal  within 
herself,  she  changed  her  position,  sighed, 
and  glanced  about  her,  she  had  a curious 
feeling  of  having  traveled  far,  of  looking 
back  on  the  old  familiar  things  from  a 
long  way  off.  The  richly  wrought  silver, 
the  cheerful  Minton,  the  splendidly 
toned  mahogany,  the  Goya  etchings  on 
the  walls,  things  of  no  great  value,  but 
long  ago  acquired,  treasured,  loved,  had 
suddenly  become  useless  and  irrelevant. 
She  had  not  lost  Tory  Hill  so  much  as 
passed  beyond  it,  out  into  a condition 
where  nothing  that  preceded  it  could 
count,  and  in  which,  so  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  existence  would  have  to  be 
a new  creation,  called  afresh  out  of  that 
which  was  without  form  and  void. 

She  experienced  the  same  sensation, 
if  it  tuas  a sensation,  when,  a half-hour 
later,  she  found  herself  roaming  dreamily 
rather  than  restlessly  about  the  house. 
She  was  not  anticipating  her  farewell 
to  it;  it  had  only  ceased  to  be  a back- 
ground, to  have  a meaning;  it  was  like 
the  scenery,  painted  and  set,  after  the 
play  is  done.  She  herself  had  been  re- 
moved elsewhere,  projected  into  a sphere 
where  the  signs  and  seasons  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  anything  she  had  ever  known 
as  to  afford  no  indications;  where  day 
did  not  necessarily  induce  light,  nor 
night  darkness,  nor  past  experience 
knowledge.  In  the  confounding  of  the 
perceptive  powers  and  the  reeling  of  the 
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judgment  which  the  new  circumstances 
produced  she  clung  to  her  capacity  to 
survive  and  dominate  like  a staggered 
man  to  a stanchion. 

In  the  mean  time  she  was  not  positive- 
ly suffering,  either  from  shock  or  sorrow. 
From  her  personal  point  of  view  the  loss 
of  money  was  not  of  itself  an  overpower- 
ing calamity.  It  might  entail  the  dis- 
ruption of  lifelong  habits,  but  she  was 
young  enough  not  to  be  afraid  of  that. 
In  spite  of  a way  of  living  that  might 
be  said  to  have  given  her  the  best  of 
everything,  she  had  always  known  that 
her  father’s  income  was  a small  one  for 
his  position  in  the  world.  As  a family 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  associating, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  with  people 
whose  revenues  were  twice  and  thrice  and 
ten  times  their  own.  The  obligation  to 
keep  the  pace  set  by  their  equals  had  been 
recognized  as  a domestic  hardship  ever 
since  she  could  remember;  though  it  was 
a mitigating  circumstance  that  in  one 
way  or  another  the  money  had  always 
been  found.  Guion,  Maxwell  & Guion 
was  a well  which,  while  often  threatening 
to  run  dry,  had  never  failed  to  respond 
to  a sufficiently  energetic  pumping.  She 
had  known  the  thought,  however,  fugi- 
tive, speculatory,  not  dwelt  upon  as  a real 
possibility,  that  a day  might  come  when 
it  would  do  so  no  more. 

It  was  a thought  that  went  as  quickly 
as  it  came,  its  only  importance  being 
that  it  never  caused  her  a shudder.  If 
it  sometimes  brought  matter  for  reflec- 
tion, it  was  in  showing  her  to  herself 
in  a light  in  which,  she  was  tolerably 
sure,  she  never  appeared  to  anybody  else 
— as  the  true  child  of  the  line  of  frugal 
forebears,  of  sea-scouring  men  and  cheese- 
paring women,  who  during  nearly  two 
hundred  years  of  thrift  had  put  penny 
to  penny  to  save  the  Guion  competence. 
Standing  in  the  cheerful  “ Colonial  ” 
hall  which  their  stinting  of  themselves 
had  made  it  possible  to  build,  and 
which  was  furnished  chiefly  with  the  ob- 
jects— a settle,  a pair  of  cupboards,  a 
Copley  portrait,  a few  chairs,  some  old 
decorative  pottery — they  had  lived  with, 
it  afforded  one  more  steadying  element 
for  her  bewilderment  to  grasp  at,  to  feel 
herself  their  daughter. 

There  was,  indeed,  in  the  very  type  of 
her  beauty  a hint  of  a carefully  cal- 
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culated,  unwasteful  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends  quite  in  the  spirit  of  their  sparing 
ways.  It  was  a beauty  achieved  by  na- 
ture apparently  with  the  surest,  and  yet 
with  the  slightest,  expenditure  of  energy, 
a beauty  of  poise,  of  line,  of  delicacy, 
of  reserve;  with  nothing  of  the  super- 
fluous, and  little  even  of  color,  beyond 
a gleam  of  chrysoprase  in  fine,  gray  eyes, 
and  a coppery,  metallic  luster  in  hair 
that  otherwise  would  have  passed  as 
chestnut  brown.  It  was  a beauty  that 
came  as  much  from  repose  in  inaction 
as  from  grace  in  movement,  but  of  which 
a noticeable  trait  was  that  it  required 
no  more  to  produce  it  in  the  way  of  ef- 
fort than  in  that  of  artifice.  Through 
the  transparent  whiteness  of  the  skin  the 
blue  of  each  clearly  articulated  vein  and 
the  rose  of  each  hurrying  flush  counted 
for  its  utmost  in  the  general  economy 
of  values. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  this  restraint 
that  in  all  her  ways,  her  manners,  her 
dress,  her  speech,  her  pride,  there  should 
be  a meticulous  simplicity.  It  was  not 
the  simplicity  of  the  hedge-row  any 
more  than  of  the  hothouse;  it  was  rather 
that  of  some  classic  flower,  lavender  or 
crown-imperial,  growing  from  an  ancient 
stock  in  some  dignified,  long-tended  gar- 
den. It  was  thus  a simplicity  closely  al- 
lied to  sturdiness — the  inner  sturdiness 
not  inconsistent  with  an  outward  sem- 
blance of  fragility  — the  tenacity  of 
strength  by  which  the  lavender  scents 
the  summer  and  the  crown  - imperial 
adorns  the  spring  after  the  severest 
snows. 

It  was  doubtless  this  vitality,  drawn 
from  deep  down  in  her  native  soil,  that 
braced  her  now  to  simply  holding  fast, 
intuitively  and  almost  blindly,  till  the 
first  force  of  the  shock  should  have  so 
spent  itself  that  the  normal  working  of 
the  faculties  might  begin  again.  It  was 
the  something  of  which  she  had  just 
spoken  to  her  father,  the  something  that 
might  be  pride  but  that  was  not  wholly 
pride,  which  had  never  been  taxed  nor 
called  on.  She  could  not  have  defined  it 
in  a more  positive  degree,  but  even  now, 
when  all  was  confusion  and  disintegra- 
tion, she  was  conscious  of  its  being  there, 
on  untouched  treasure  of  resource. 

In  what  it  supplied  her  with,  however, 
there  was  no  answer  to  the  question  that 
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had  been  silently  making  itself  urgent 
from  the  first  word  of  her  father’s  revela- 
tions: What  was  to  happen  with  regard 
to  her  wedding?  It  took  the  practical 
form  of  dealing  with  the  mere  outward 
paraphernalia — the  service,  the  brides- 
maids, the  guests,  the  feast.  Would  it 
be  reasonable,  would  it  be  decent,  to 
carry  out  rich  and  elaborate  plans  in  a 
ruined  house?  Further  than  that  she 
dared  not  inquire,  though  she  knew  very 
well  there  was  still  a greater  question 
to  be  met.  When,  during  the  course  of 
the  morning,  Drusilla  Fane  came  to  see 
her,  Olivia  broached  it  timidly,  though 
the  conversation  brought  her  little  in  the 
way  of  help. 

Knowing  all  she  knew  through  the 
gossip  of  servants,  Drusilla  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  being  on  her  guard.  She  accepted 
Olivia’s  information  that  her  father  had 
met  with  losses  as  so  much  news,  and 
gave  uttei^nce  to  sentiments  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement.  Beyond  that  she 
could  not  go.  She  was  obliged  to  cast 
her  condolences  in  the  form  of  bald  gen- 
eralities, since  9he  could  . make  but  a 
limited  use  of  the  name  of  Rupert  Ash- 
ley as  a source  of  comfort.  More  clear- 
ly than  any  one  in  their  little  group  she 
could  see  what  marriage  with  Olivia 
in  her  new  conditions  — the  horrible, 
tragic  conditions  that  would  arise  if 
Peter  could  do  nothing — would  mean  for 
him.  She  weighed  her  words,  therefore, 
with  exactness,  measuring  the  little  more 
and  the  little  less  as  in  an  apothecary’s 
balances. 

“ You  see,”  Olivia  said,  trying  to  sound 
her  friend’s  ideas,  “ from  one  point  of 
view  I scarcely  know  him.” 

“ You  know  him  well  enough  to  be  in 
love  with  him.”  Drusilla  felt  that  that 
committed  her  to  nothing. 

“ That  doesn’t  imply  much — not  neces- 
sarily, that  is.  You  can  be  in  love  with 
people  and  scarcely  know  them  at  all. 
And  it  often  happens  that  if  you  knew 
them  better  you  wouldn’t  be  in  love  with 
them.” 

“ And  you  know  him  well  enough  to 
be  sure  that  he’ll  want  to  do  everything 
right.” 

“Oh  yes;  I’m  quite  sure  of  that.  I’m 
only  uncertain  that — everything  right — 
would  satisfy  me.” 

Drusilla  reflected.  “ I see  what  you 
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mean.  And,  of  course,  you  want  to  do — 
everything  right — yourself.” 

Olivia  glanced  up  obliquely  under  her 
lashes. 

“I  see  what  you  mean,  too.” 

“You  mustn’t  see  too  much.”  Dru- 
silla spoke  hastily.  She  waited  in  some 
anxiety  to  see  just  what  significance 
Olivia  had  taken  from  her  words;  but 
when  the  latter  spoke  it  was  to  pass  on 
to  another  point. 

“ You  see,  he  didn’t  want  to  marry  an 
American,  in  the  first  place.” 

“Well,  no  one  forced  him  into  that. 
That’s  one  thing  he  did  with  his  eyes 
open,  at  any  rate.” 

“ His  doing  it  was  a sort  of — con- 
cession.” 

Drusilla  looked  at  her  with  big,  in- 
dignant eyes. 

“ Concession  to  what,  for  pity’s  sake  ?” 

“ Concession  to  his  own  heart,  I sup- 
pose.” Olivia  smiled  faintly.  “You 
see,  all  other  things  being  equal,  he  would 
have  preferred  to  marry  one  of  his  own 
countrywomen.” 

“ It’s  six  of  one  and  half  a dozen  of 
the  other.  If  he’d  married  one  of  his 
own  countrywomen  the  other  things 
wouldn’t  have  been  equal.  So  there  you 
are.” 

“ But  the  other  things  aren’t  equal 
now.  Don’t  you  see?  They’re  changed.” 

“You’re  not  changed.”  Drusilla  felt 
these  words  to  be  dangerous.  It  was  a 
relief  to  her  that  Olivia  should  contradict 
them  promptly. 

“ Oh  yes,  I am.  I’m  changed  — in 
value.  With  papa’s  troubles  there’s  a 
depreciation  in  everything  we  are.” 

Drusilla  repeated  these  words  to  her 
father  and  mother  at  table  when  she  went 
home  to  luncheon.  “ If  she  feels  like  that 
now,”  she  commented,  “ what  will  she 
say  when  she  knows  all? — if  she  ever  has 
to  know  it.” 

“But  she  hasn’t  changed,”  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple argued.  “ It  doesn’t  make  any  dif- 
ference in  her .” 

Drusilla  shook  her  head.  “ Yes.  it 
does,  mother  dear.  You  don’t  know 
anything  about  it.” 

“I  know  enough  about  it,”  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple declared,  with  some  asperity,  “to  see 
that  she  will  be  the  same  Olivia  Guion 
after  her  father  has  gone  to  prison  as  she 
was  in  the  days  of  her  happiness.  If 
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there’s  any  change,  it  will  be  to  make 
her  a better  and  nobler  character.  She’s 
just  the  type  to  be  perfected  through 
suffering.” 

“Y-y-es,”  Drusilla  admitted,  her  head 
inclined  to  one  side.  “ That  might  be 
quite  true  in  one  way;  but  it  wouldn’t 
help  Rupert  Ashley  to  keep  his  place  in 
the  Sussex  Rangers.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  they’d  make  him 
give  it  up?” 

“ They  wouldn’t  make  him,  mother 
dear.  He’d  only  have  to.” 

“Well,  I never  did!  If  that’s  the 
British  army — ” 

“ The  British  army  is  a very  com- 
plicated institution.  It  fills  a lot  of 
different  functions,  and  it’s  a lot  of  dif- 
ferent things.  It’s  one  thing  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  regiment,  and  an- 
other from  that  of  the  War  Office.  It’s 
one  thing  on  the  official  side,  and  another 
on  the  military,  and  another  on  the  social. 
You  can’t  decide  anything  about  it  in 
an  abstract,  off-hand  way.  Rupert  Ashley 
might  be  a capital  officer,  and  every  one 
might  say  he’d  done  the  honorable  thing 
in  standing  by  Olivia;  and  yet  he’d  find 
it  impossible  to  go  on  as  colonel  of  the 
Rangers  when  his  father-in-law  was  in 
penal  servitude.  There  it  is  in  a nut- 
shell. You  can’t  argue  about  it,  because 
that’s  the  way  it  is.” 

Out  of  the  day’s  events  Olivia  ex- 
tracted just  one  hint  that  she  considered 
useful.  In  the  letter  which  she  pro- 
ceeded to  write  Rupert  Ashley  as  soon 
as  she  was  alone,  a letter  that  would  meet 
him  on  his  arrival  in  New  York,  she 
gave  a statement  of  such  facts  as  had 
come  to  her  knowledge,  but  abstained 
from  comments  of  her  own  and  from 
suggestions. 

“ We  have  asked  some  three  hundred 
people  to  the  church  for  the  28th.  Many 
of  them  will  not  be  in  town,  as  the  season 
is  still  so  early;  but  I think  it  wisest  to 
withdraw  all  invitations  without  consult- 
ing you  further.  This  will  leave  us  free 
to  do  as  we  think  best  after  you  arrive. 
We  can  then  talk  over  everything — from 
the  beginning.” 

With  the  hint  thus  conveyed  she  felt 
her  letter  to  be  fitly  worded.  By  the 
time  she  had  slipped  down  the  drive- 
way to  the  box  at  the  gate  and  posted 


it  with  her  own  hands  her  father  had 
returned. 

She  had  ordered  tea  in  the  little  oval 
sitting-room  they  used  when  quite  alone, 
and  told  the  maid  to  say  she  was  not 
receiving  if  anybody  called.  She  knew 
her  father  would  be  tired,  but  she  hoped 
that  if  they  were  undisturbed  he  would 
talk  to  her  of  his  affairs.  There  was  so 
much  in  them  that  was  mysterious  to 
her.  Notwithstanding  her  partial  recovery 
from  the  shock  of  the  morning,  she  still 
felt  herself  transported  to  a world  in 
which  the  needs  were  new  to  her,  and 
the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  had  a be- 
wildering inconsequence.  For  this  rea- 
son it  seemed  to  her  quite,  in  the  order 
of  things — the  curiously  inverted  order 
now  established,  in  which  one  thing  was 
as  likely  as  another  — that  her  father 
should  stretch  himself  in  a comfortable 
arm-chair  and  say  nothing  at  all  till  after 
he  had  finished  his  second  cup  of  tea. 
Even  then  he  might  not  have  spoken  if 
her  own  patience  had  held  out. 

“ So  you  didn’t  go  away,  after  all,”  she 
felt  it  safe  to  observe. 

“No,  I didn’t.” 

“ Sha’n’t  you  have  to  go?” 

There  was  an  instant’s  hesitation. 

“Perhaps  not.  In  fact,  I may  almost 
definitely  say — not . I should  like  an- 
other cup  of  tea.” 

“That  makes  three,  papa.  Won’t  it 
keep  you  awake?” 

“ Nothing  will  keep  me  awake  to- 
night.” 

The  tone  caused  her  to  look  at  him 
more  closely  as  she  took  the  cup  he 
handed  back  to  her.  She  noticed  that 
his  eyes  glittered,  and  that  in  either 
cheek,  above  the  line  of  the  beard,  there 
was  a hectic  spot.  She  adjusted  the 
spirit-lamp,  and,  lifting  the  cover  of  the 
kettle,  looked  inside. 

“Has  anything  happened?”  she  asked, 
doing  her  best  to  give  the  question  a 
casual  intonation. 

“ A great  deal  has  happened.”  He 
allowed  that  statement  to  sink  in 
before  continuing.  “ I think  ” — he 
paused  long — “I  think  I’m  going  to  get 
the  money.” 

She  held  herself  well  in  hand,  though 
at  the  words  the  old  familiar  landmarks 
of  her  former  world  seemed  to  rise  again, 
rosily,  mistily,  like  the  walls  of  Troy 
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to  the  sound  of  Apollo’s  lute.  She  looked 
into  the  kettle  again  to  see  if  the  water 
was  yet  boiling,  taking  longer  than  neces- 
sary to  peer  into  the  quiet  depth. 

“ I’m  so  glad.”  She  spoke  as  if  he 
had  told  her  he  had  shaken  hands  with 
an  old  friend.  “ I thought  you  would.” 

“Ah,  but  you  never  thought  of  any- 
thing like  this.” 

“ I knew  it  would  be  something  pretty 
good.  With  your  name,  there  wasn’t  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it.” 

Had  he  been  a wise  man  he  would  have 
let  it  go  at  that.  He  was  not,  however, 
a wise  man.  The  shallow,  brimming 
reservoir  of  his  nature  was  of  the  kind 
that  spills  over  at  a splash. 

“ The  most  extraordinary  thing  has 
happened,”  he  went  on.  “A  man  came 
to  my  office  to-day  and  offered  to  lend  me 
— no,  not  to  lend — practically  to  give  me 
— enough  money  to  pull  me  through.” 

She  held  a lump  of  sugar  poised  above 
his  cup  with  the  sugar-tongs.  Her  as- 
tonishment was  so  great  that  she  kept 
it  there.  The  walls  of  the  city  which 
just  now  had  seemed  to  be  rising  magical- 
ly faded  away  again,  leaving  the  same 
unbounded  vacancy  into  which  she  had 
been  looking  out  all  day. 

“ What  do  you  mean  by — practically  to 
give  you?” 

“ The  man  said  lend.  But  my  name 
is  good  for  even  more  than  you  supposed, 
since  he  knows,  and  I know,  that  I can 
offer  him  no  security.” 

“ How  can  he  tell,  then,  that  you’ll 
ever  pay  it  back  ?” 

“ He  can’t  tell.  That’s  just  it.” 

“ And  can  you  tell  ?”  She  let  the  lump 
of  sugar  fall  with  a circle  of  tiny  eddies 
into  the  cup  of  tea. 

“ I can  tell — up  to  a point.”  His  tone 
indicated  some  abatement  of  enthusiasm. 

“ Up  to  what  point  ?” 

“ Up  to  the  point  that  I’ll  pay  it  back — 
if  I can.  That’s  all  he  asks.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  he  doesn’t  seem  to  care.” 

She  handed  him  his  cup.  “ Isn’t  that 
a very  queer  way  to  lend  money?” 

“ Of  course  it’s  queer.  That’s  why 
I’m  telling  you.  That’s  what  makes  it 
so  remarkable,  such  a — tribute — to  me. 
I dare  say  that  sounds  fatuous,  but — ” 

“ It  doesn’t  sound  fatuous  so  much 
as — ” 

“ So  much  as  what  ?” 


The  distress  gathering  in  her  eyes  pre- 
pared him  for  her  next  words  before  she 
uttered  them. 

“ Papa,  I shouldn’t  think  you’d  take  it.” 

He  stared  at  her  dully.  Her  perspi- 
cacity disconcerted  him.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  bolster  up  the  ruins  of  his 
honor  by  her  delighted  acquiescence.  He 
had  not  known  till  now  how  much  he 
had  been  counting  on  the  justification 
of  her  relief.  It  was  a proof,  however, 
of  the  degree  to  which  his  own  initia- 
tive had  failed  him  that  he  cowered 
before  her  judgment,  with  little  or  no 
protest. 

“ I haven’t  said  I’d  take  it — positively.” 

“ Naturally.  Of  course  you  haven’t.7’ 

He  dabbled  the  spoon  uneasily  in 
his  tea,  looking  dowmcast.  “ I don’t 
quite  see,”  he  objected,  trying  to  rally  his 
pluck,  “ why  it  should  be — naturally.” 

“Oh,  don’t  you?  To  me  it’s  self- 
evident.  We  may  have  lost  money,  but 
we’re  still  not  recipients  of  alms.” 

“ This  wasn’t  alms.  It  was  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.” 

She  was  plainly  awe-struck.  “ That’s  a 
great  deal;  but  I supposed  it  would  be 
something  large.  And  yet  the  magnitude 
of  the  sum  only  makes  it  the  more  im- 
possible to  accept.” 

“Y-es;  of  course;  if  you  look  at  it  in 
that  way.”  He  put  back  his  cup  on  the 
table  untasted. 

“ Surely  it’s  the  only  way  to  look  at 
it  ? Aren’t  you  going  to  drink  your  tea  ?” 

“No,  I think  not.  I’ve  had  enough. 
I’ve — I’ve  had  enough  of  everything.” 

He  sank  back  wearily  into  the  depths 
of  his  arm-chair.  The  glitter  had  passed 
from  his  eyes;  he  looked  ill.  He  had 
clearly  not  enough  courage  to  make  a 
stand  for  what  he  wanted.  She  could 
see  how  cruelly  he  was  disappointed. 
After  all,  he  might  have  accepted  the 
money  and  told  her  nothing  about  it! 
He  had  taken  her  into  his  confidence 
because  of  that  need  of  expansion  that 
had  often  led  him  to  “ give  away  ” what 
a more  crafty  man  would  have  kept  to 
himself.  She  was  profiting  by  his  in- 
discretion to  make  what  was  already 
so  hard  for  him  still  harder.  Sipping 
her  tea  slowly,  she  turned  the  subject 
over  and  over  in  her  mind,  seeking  some 
ground  on  which  to  agree  with  him. 

She  did  this  the  more  conscientiously, 
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since  she  had  often  reproached  herself  I may  say  that  I even  shared  some  of 
with  a fixity  of  principle  that  might  them — till — ” 

with  some  show  of  reason  be  called  too  She  allowed  him  a minute  in  which  to 
inflexible.  Between  right  and  wrong  resume,  but,  as  he  kept  silence,  she  ven- 
other  people,  especially  the  people  of  her  tured  to  ask : 

world,  were  able  to  see  an  infinitude  “ Does  that  mean  that  you  don’t  share 

of  shadings  she  had  never  been  able  to  them  now?” 

distinguish.  She  half  accepted  the  “ I see  what  there  is  to  be  said — all 

criticism  often  made  of  her  in  Paris  round.  It  isn’t  to  be  expected,  dear,  that 

and  London  that  her  Puritan  inheritance  you  — as  a woman  — not  used  to  busi- 
had  given  an  inartistic  rigidity  to  her  ness — ” 

moral  prospect.  It  inclined  her  to  see  “ Oh,  but  I didn’t  understand  that 
the  paths  of  life  as  ruled  and  numbered  this  was  business.  That’s  just  the  point, 
like  the  checker-board  plan  of  an  Amer-  To  borrow  money  might  be  business — to 
ican  city,  instead  of  twisting  and  wind-  borrow  it  on  security,  you  know,  or  what- 
ing,  quaintly  and  picturesquely,  with  ever  else  is  the  usual  way;  but  not  to 
roundabout  evasions  and  astonishing  take  it — as  a present.” 
short-cuts,  amusing  to  explore,  whether  He  jerked  himself  up  into  a forward 
for  the  finding  or  the  losing  of  the  way,  posture.  When  he  replied  to  her,  it  was 
as  in  any  of  the  capitals  long  trodden  with  didactic,  explanatory  irritation, 
by  the  feet  of  men.  Between  the  straight,  “ When  I said  that,  I was  legitimately 
broad  avenues  of  conduct,  well  lighted  using  language  that  might  be  called  exag- 
and  well  defined,  there  lay  apparently  gerated.  Hyperbole  is,  I believe,  the  term 
whole  regions  of  byways,  in  which  those  grammarians  use  for  it.  I didn’t  ex- 
who  could  not  easily  do  right  could  # pect  you,  dear,  to  take  me  up  so  liter- 
wander  vaguely,  without  precisely  doing  ally.  It  isn’t  like  you.  You  generally 
wrong,  following  a line  that  might  be  have  more  imagination.  As  a matter  of 
termed  permissible.  Into  this  tortuous  fact,  Davenant’s  offer  was  that  of  a 
maze  her  spirit  now  tried  to  penetrate,  loan — ” 

as  occasionally,  to  visit  some  historic  “ Oh ! So  it  was — that  man  ?” 

monument,  she  had  plunged  into  the  “Yes;  it  was  he.  He  expressly  spoke 

slums  of  a medieval  town.  of  it  as  a loan . I myself  interpreted  it 

It  was  an  exercise  that  brought  her  as  a gift,  simply  to  emphasize  its  ex- 

notbing  but  a feeling  of  bewilderment,  traordinary  generosity.  I thought  you’d 
Having  no  sense  of  locality  for  this  kind  appreciate  that.  Do  you  see?” 
of  labyrinth,  she  could  only  turn  round  “ Perfectly,  papa ; and  it’s  the  ex- 
and  round  confusedly.  All  she  could  do,  traordinary  generosity  that  seems  to  me 
when  from  the  drooping  of  her  father’s  just  what  makes  it  impossible.  Why 
lids  she  feared  he  was  falling  off  to  sleep,  should  Mr.  Davenant  be  generous  to  us? 
leaving  the  question  unsettled,  was  to  What  does  he  expect  to  gain?” 
say,  helplessly : “ I had  that  out  with  him.  He  said 

“ I suppose  you’ll  be  sorry  now  for  he  didn’t  expect  to  gain  anything.” 
having  told  me.”  “ And  you  believed  him?” 

He  lifted  his  long  lashes,  that  were  “ Partly ; though  I suppose  he  has 

like  a girl’s,  and  looked  at  her.  The  something  up  his  sleeve.  It  wasn’t  my 

minutes  that  had  passed  had  altered  his  policy  to  question  him  too  closely  about 

expression.  There  was  again  a sparkle  that.  It’s  not  altogether  my  first  con- 
of  resolve,  perhaps  of  relief,  in  his  glance,  cem.  I need  the  money.” 

Without  changing  his  position,  he  spoke  “But  you  don’t  need  the  money — in 
drowsily,  and  yet  reassuringly,  like  a that  way,  papa?” 

man  with  a large  and  easy  grasp  of  the  “I  need  it  in  any  way.  If  Davenant 
situation.  She  was  not  sure  whether  it  will  let  me  have  it,  especially  on  such 
was  a renewal  of  confidence  on  his  part  terms,  I’ve  no  choice  but  to  take  it.” 
or  a bit  of  acting.  “ Oh,  don’t,  papa.  I’m  sure  it  isn’t 

“ No.  dear,  no.  I wanted  to  get  your  right.  I — I don’t  like  him.” 
point  of  view.  It’s  always  interesting  to  “Pff!  What’s  that  got  to  do  with  it? 
me.  I see  your  objections,  of  course.  This  is  business.” 
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“ No,  papa.  It’s  not  business.  It’s  a 
great  deal  more — or  a great  deal  less — 
I don’t  know  which.” 

“You  don’t  know  anything  about  it 
at  all,  dear.  You  may  take  that  from 
me.  This  is  a man’s  affair.  You  really 
must  leave  it  to  me  to  deal  with  it.” 
Once  more  he  fell  back  into  the  depth 
of  his  arm-chair  and  closed  his  eyes. 
“ If  you  don’t  mind,  I think  I should 
like  a little  nap.  What  have  you 
got  so  especially  against  Davenant, 
anyhow  ?” 

“ I’ve  nothing  .against  him — except 
that  I’ve  never  liked  him.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  him? 
When  did  you  ever  see  him?” 

“I  haven’t  seen  him  for  years,  not 
since  Drusilla  used  to  bring  him  to 
dances,  when  we  were  young  girls.  She 
didn’t  like  it  particularly,  but  she  had  to 
do  it  because  he  was  her  father’s  ward 
and  had  gone  to  live  with  them.  He 
was  uncouth,  aggressive.  Wasn’t  he  a 
foundling,  or  a street  Arab,  or  some- 
thing like  that  ? He  certainly  seemed  so. 
He  wasn’t  a bit  civilized.  And  once  he 
— he  said  something — he  almost  insulted 
me.  You  wouldn’t  take  his  money  now, 
papa  ?” 

There  was  no  answer.  He  breathed 
gently.  She  spoke  more  forcibly. 

“ Papa,  you  wouldn’t  let  a stranger  pay 
your  debts?” 

He  continued  to  breathe  gently,  his 
eyes  closed,  the  long  black  lashes  curling 
on  his  cheek. 

“Papa,  darling,”  she  cried,  “I’ll  help 
you.  I’ll  take  everything  on  myself. 
I’ll  find  a way  somehow.  Only,  don't 
do  this.” 

He  stirred,  and  murmured  sleepily. 

“You  attend  to  your  wedding,  dear. 
That  ’ll  be  quite  enough  for  you  to  look 
after.” 

“ But  I can’t  have  a wedding  if  Mr. 
Davenant  has  to  pay  for  it.  Don’t  you 
see?  I can’t  be  married  at  all.” 

When  he  made  no  response  to  this  shot, 
she  understood  finally  that  he  meant  to 
let  the  subject  drop. 


CHAPTER  VII 


IT  was  in  the  nature  of  a relief  to 
Olivia  Guion  when,  on  the  following 
day,  her  father  was  too  ill  to  go  to  his 
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office.  A cold,  caused  by  the  exposure  of 
two  nights  previous,  and  accompanied 
by  a rising  temperature,  kept  him  con- 
fined to  his  room,  though  not  to  bed.  The 
occurrence,  by  maintaining  the  situation 
where  it  was,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
take  any  irretrievable  step  that  day. 
This  was  so  much  gain. 

She  had  slept  little;  she  had  passed 
most  of  the  night  in  active  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  lucid  thinking.  Among 
the  points  clearest  to  her  was  the  degree 
to  which  she  herself  was  involved  in  the 
present  business.  In  a measure,  the 
transfer  of  a large  sum  of  money  from 
Peter  Davenant  to  her  father  would  be 
an  incident  more  vital  to  her  than  to  any 
one  else,  since  she  more  than  any  one 
else  must  inherit  its  moral  effects.  While 
she  was  at  a loss  to  see  what  the  man 
could  claim  from  them  in  return  for  his 
generosity,  she  was  convinced  that  his 
exactions  would  be  not  unconnected  with* 
herself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  de- 
manded nothing,  then  the  lifelong  obli- 
gation in  the  way  of  gratitude  that  must 
thus  be  imposed  on  her  would  be  the  most 
intolerable  thing  of  all.  Better  any  pri- 
vation than  the  incurring  of  such  a debt 
— a debt  that  would  cover  everything  she 
was  or  could  become.  It  was  a relation 
she  could  not  have  endured  toward  a man 
even  if  she  loved  him;  still  less  was  it 
sufferable  with  one  whom  she  had  always 
regarded  with  an  indefinable  disdain, 
when  she  had  not  ignored  him.  The  very 
possibility  that  he  might  purchase  a hold 
on  her  inspired  a frantic  feeling. 

Throughout  the  morning  she  was 
obliged  to  conceal  from  her  father  this 
intense  opposition,  or  at  least  to  refrain 
from  speaking  of  it.  When  she  made  the 
attempt  he  grew  so  feverish  that  the 
doctor  advised  the  postponement  of  dis- 
tressing topics  till  he  should  be  better 
able  to  discuss  them.  She  could  only 
make  him  as  comfortable  as  might  be, 
pondering  while  she  covered  him  up  in 
the  chaise-longue,  putting  his  books  and 
his  cigars  within  easy  reach,  how  she 
could  best  convert  him  to  her  point  of 
view.  It  was  inconceivable  to  her  that 
he  would  persist  in  the  scheme  when  he 
realized  how  it  would  affect  her. 

She  had  gone  down  to  the  little 
sitting  - room  commanding  the  drive- 
way, thinking  it  probable  that  Drusilla 
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Fane  might  come  to  see  her.  Watching 
for  her  approach,  she  threw  open  the 
French  window  set  in  the  rounded  end 
of  the  room  and  leading  out  to  the  Co- 
rinthian-columned portico  that  adorned 
what  had  once  been  the  garden  side  of 
the  house.  There  was  no  garden  now, 
only  a stretch  of  elm-shaded  lawn,  with 
a few  dahlias  and  zinnias  making 
gorgeous  clusters  against  the  already 
gorgeous  autumn-tinted  shrubbery.  On 
the  wall  of  a neighboring  brick  house, 
Virginia  creeper  and  ampelopsis  added 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  surrounding  color, 
while  a maple  in  the  middle  distance 
blazed  with  all  the  hues  that  might  have 
flamed  in  Moses*  burning  bush*.  It  was 
one  of  those  days  of  the  American  au- 
tumn when  the  air  is  shot  with  gold, 
when  there  is  gold  in  the  light,  gold  on 
the  foliage,  gold  on  the  grass,  gold  on  all 
surfaces,  gold  in  all  shadows,  and  a gold 
sheen  in  the  sky  itself.  Red  gold  like  a 
rich  lacquer  overlay  the  trunks  of  the 
occasional  pines,  and  pale-yellow  gold, 
beaten  and  thin,  shimmered  along  the 
pendulous  garlands  of  the  elms,  where 
they  caught  the  sun.  It  was  a wind- 
less morning,  and  a silent  one ; the 
sound  of  a hammer,  or  of  a motorist’s 
horn,  coming  up  from  the  slope  of  splen- 
did woodland  that  was  really  the  town, 
accentuated  rather  than  disturbed  the 
immediate  stillness. 

To  Olivia  Guion  this  quiet  ecstasy  of 
nature  was  uplifting.  Its  rich,  rejoicing 
quality  restored  as  by  a tonic  her  ha- 
bitual confidence  in  her  ability  to  carry 
the  strongholds  of  life  with  a high  and 
graceful  hand.  Difficulties  that  had  been 
paramount,  overpowering,  fell  all  at  onoe 
into  perspective,  becoming  heights  to  be 
scaled  rather  than  barriers  defying  pass- 
age. For  the  first  time  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  since  the  previous  morning’s 
revelations,  6he  thought  of  her  lover  as 
bringing  comfort  rather  than  as  creat- 
ing complications. 

Up  to  this  minute  he  had  seemed  to 
withdraw  from  her,  to  elude  her.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  though  she  spoke  of  him 
rarely,  and  always  with  a purposely 
prosaic  touch,  he  was  so  romantic  a figure 
in  her  dreams  that  the  approach  of  the 
sordid  and  the  ugly  had  dispelled  his 
image.  It  was  quite  true,  as  she  had 
said  to  Drusilla  Fane,  that  from  one 


point  of  view  she  didn’t  know  him  very 
well.  She  might  have  said  that  she 
didn’t  know  him  at  all  on  any  of  those 
planes  where  rents  and  the  price  of  beef 
are  factors.  He  had  come  into  her  life 
with  much  the  same  sort  of  appeal  as 
the  wandering  knight  of  the  days  of 
chivalry  made  to  the  damsel  in  the  family 
fortress.  Up  to  his  appearing  she  had 
thought  herself  too  sophisticated  and 
too  old  to  be  caught  by  this  kind  of 
fancy,  especially  as  it  was  not  the  first 
lime  she  had  been  exposed  to  it.  In  the 
person  of  Rupert  Ashley,  however,  it 
presented  itself  with  the  requisite  limi- 
tations and  accompaniments.  He  was 
neither  so  young  nor  so  rich  nor  of  such 
high  rank  as  to  bring  a disproportionate 
element  into  their  romance,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  had  all  the  endowments  of 
looks,  birth,  and  legendary  courage  that 
the  heroine  craves  in  the  hero.  When  he 
was  not  actually  under  her  eyes,  her 
imagination  embodied  him  most  easily 
in  the  svelte  elegance  of  the  King  Arthur 
beside  Maximilian’s  tomb  at  Innspruck. 

Their  acquaintance  had  been  brief,  but 
illuminating — one  of  those  friendships 
that  can  afford  to  transcend  the  knowl- 
edge of  mere  outward  personal  facts 
to  leap  to  the  things  of  the  heart  and 
the  spirit.  It  was  one  of  the*  common- 
places of  their  intimate  speech  together 
that  they  “ seemed  to  have  known  each 
other  always”;  but  now  that  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  possess  some  prac- 
tical measure  of  his  character,  she  saw, 
with  a sinking  of  the  heart,  that  they 
had  never  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  the 
poetic  and  pictorial. 

Speculating  as  to  what  he  would  say 
when  he  received  her  letter  telling  of  her 
father’s  misfortunes,  she  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  she  had  “not  the  remotest 
idea.”  Matters  of  this  sort  belonged  to  a 
world  on  which  they  had  deliberately  turn- 
ed their  backs.  That  is  to  say,  she  had 
turned  her  back  on  it  deliberately,  though 
by  training  knowing  its  importance,  fear- 
ing that  to  him  it  would  seem  mundane, 
inappropriate,  American.  This  course 
had  been  well  enough  during  the  period 
of  a high-bred  courtship,  almost  too  fas- 
tidiously disdainful  of  the  commonplace; 
but  now  that  the  Fairy  Princess  had 
become  a beggar  - maid,  while  Prince 
Charming  was  Prince  Charming  still,  it 
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was  natural  that  the  former  should  rec- 
ognize its  insufficiency.  She  had  recog- 
nized it  fully  yesterday;  but  this  morn- 
ing, in  the  optimistic  brightness  of  the 
golden  atmosphere,  romance  came  sud- 
denly to  life  again,  and  confidence  grew 
strong.  Drusilla  had  said  that  she, 
Olivia,  knew  him  well  enough  to  be  sure 
that  he  would  want  to  do — everything 
right.  They  would  do  everything  right — 
together.  They  would  save  her  father 
whom  she  loved  so  tenderly  from  making 
rash  mistakes,  and — who  knew? — find  a 
way  perhaps  to  rescue  him  in  his 
troubles  and  shelter  his  old  age. 

She  was  so  sure  of  herself  to-day, 
and  so  nearly  sure  of  Ashley,  that  even 
the  shock  of  seeing  Peter  Davenant  com- 
ing up  the  driveway,  between  the  clumps 
of  shrubbery,  brought  her  no  dismay. 
She  was  quick  in  reading  the  situation. 
It  was  after  eleven  o'clock;  he  had  had 
time  to  go  to  Boston,  and,  learning  that 
her  father  was  not  at  his  office,  had  come 
to  seek  him  at  home. 

She  made  her  arrangements  promptly. 
Withdrawing  from  the  window  before  he 
could  see  her,  she  bade  the  maid  say  that, 
Mr.  Guion  being  ill.  Miss  Guion  would 
be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Davenant,  if  he  would 
have  the  kindness  to  come  in.  To  give 
an  air  of  greater  naturalness  to  the  mise- 
en-scene,  she  took  a bit  of  embroidery 
from  her  work-basket,  and  began  to  stitch 
at  it,  seating  herself  near  the  open  win- 
dow. She  was  not  without  a slight,  half- 
amused  sense  of  lying  in  ambush,  as  if 
some  Biblical  voice  were  saying  to  her, 
“ Up ! for  the  Lord  hath  delivered  thine 
enemy  into  thine  hand.” 

“ My  father  isn't  well,”  she  explained 
to  Davenant,  when  she  had  shaken  hands 
with  him  and  begged  him  to  sit  down. 
“I  dare  say  he  may  not  be  able  to  go 
out  for  two  or  three  days  to  come.” 

“ So  they  told  me  at  his  office.  I was 
sorry  to  hear  it.” 

“You've  been  to  his  office,  then?  He 
told  me  you  were  there  yesterday.  That's 
partly  the  reason  why  I've  ventured  to 
ask  you  to  come  in.” 

She  went  on  with  her  stitching,  turn- 
ing the  canvas  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  sticking  the  needle  in  with 
very  precise  care.  He  fancied  she  was 
waiting  for  him  to  “give  himself  away” 


by  saying  something,  no  matter  what. 
Having,  however,  a talent  for  silence 
without  embarrassment,  he  made  use  of 
it,  knowing  that  by  means  of  it  he  could 
force  her  to  resume. 

He  was  not  at  ease ; he  was  not 
without  misgiving.  It  had  been  far 
from  his  expectation  to  see  her  on 
this  errand,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
on  any  errand  at  all.  It  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  Guion  could  speak  to 
her  of  a transaction  so  private,  so  secret, 
as  that  proposed  between  them.  Since, 
then,  his  partner  in  the  undertaking  had 
been  foolish,  Davenant  felt  the  necessity 
on  his  side  of  being  doubly  discreet. 
Moreover,  he  was  intuitive  enough  to 
feel  her  antipathy  toward  him  on  purely 
general  grounds.  *“  I'm  not  her  sort,” 
was  the  summing  up  of  her  sentiments  he 
made  for  himself.  He  could  not  wholly 
see  why  he  excited  her  dislike,  since,  be- 
yond a moment  of  idiotic  presumption 
long  ago,  he  had  never  done  her  any 
harm. 

He  fancied  that  his  personal  appear- 
ance, as  much  as  anything,  was  dis- 
pleasing to  her  fastidiousness.  He  was 
so  big,  so  awkward;  his  hands  and  feet 
were  so  clumsy.  A little  more  and  he 
would  have  been  ungainly;  perhaps  she 
considered  him  ungainly  as  it  was.  He 
had  tried  in  every  way  to  negative  his 
defects,  but  he  felt  that  with  all  his 
efforts  he  was  but  a bumpkin  compared 
with  certain  other  men — Rodney  Temple, 
for  example — who  never  took  any  pains 
at  all.  Looking  at  her  now,  her  pure,  ex- 
quisite profile  bent  over  her  piece  of 
work,  while  the  sun  struck  coppery 
gleams  from  her  masses  of  brown  hair, 
he  felt  as  he  had  often  felt  in  rooms 
filled  with  fragile  specimens  of  art — 
flower-like  cups  of  ancient  glass,  dainty 
groups  in  Meissen,  mystic  lovelinesses 
wrought  in  amber,  ivory,  or  jade — as  if 
his  big,  gross  personality  ought  to 
shrink  into  itself  and  he  should  walk  on 
tiptoe. 

“ I understand  from  my  father,”  she 
said,  when  she  found  herself  obliged  to 
break  the  silence,  “ that  you've  offered  to 
help  him  in  his  difficulties.  I couldn't 
let  the  occasion  pass  without  telling  you 
how  much  I appreciate  your  generosity.” 

She  spoke  without  looking  up;  words 
and  tone  were  gently  courteous,  but  they 
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affected  him  like  an  April  zephyr,  that 
ought  to  bring  the  balm  of  spring,  and 
yet  has  the  chill  of  ice  in  it. 

“ Haven’t  you  noticed,”  he  said,  slow- 
ly, choosing  his  words  with  care,  “ that 
generosity  consists  largely  in  the  point 
of  view  of — the  other  party?  You  may 
give  away  an  old  cloak,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  rid  of  it:  but  the  person  who  re- 
ceives it  thinks  you  kind.” 

“ I see  that,”  she  admitted,  going  on 
with  her  work,  “ and  yet  there  are  people 
to  whom  I shouldn’t  offer  an  old  cloak, 
even  if  I had  one  to  give  away.” 

He  colored  promptly.  “ You  mean 
that,  if  they  needed  anything,  you’d 
offer  them — the  best  you  had.” 

“ I wonder  if  you’d  understand  that 
I’m  not  speaking  ungraciously  if  I said 
that  I shouldn’t  offer  them  anything 
at  all?” 

He  put  up  his  hand  and  stroked  his 
long,  fair  mustache.  It  was  the  sort  of 
rebuke  to  which  he  was  sensitive.  It 
seemed  to  relegate  him  td  another  land, 
another  world,  another  species  of  being 
from  those  to  which  she  belonged.  It 
was  a second  or  two  before  he  could  de- 
cide what  to  say.  “ No,  Miss  Guion,” 
he  answered  then ; “ I don’t  understand 
that  point  of  view.” 

“ I’m  sorry.  I hoped  you  would.” 

“Why?” 

She  lifted  her  clear  gray  eyes  on  him 
for  the  briefest  possible  look.  “ Need  I 
explain  ?” 

The  question  gave  him  an  advantage 
he  was  quick  to  seize.  “ Not  at  all,  Miss 
Guion.  You’ve  a right  to  your  own 
judgments.  I don’t  ask  to  know’  them.” 

“ But  I think  you  ought.  When  you 
enter  into  what  is  distinctly  our  private 
family  affair,  I’ve  a right  to  give  my 
opinion.” 

“You  don’t  think  I question  that?” 

“ I’m  afraid  1 do.  I imagine  you’re 
capable  of  carrying  your  point,  regard- 
less of  what  I feel.” 

“ But  I’ve  no  point  to  carry.  I find 
Mr.  Guion  wanting  to  borrow  a sum  of 
money  that  I’m  prepared  to  lend.  It’s  a 
common  situation  in  business.” 

“ Ah,  but  this  is  not  business.  It’s 
charity.” 

“Did  Mr.  Guion  tell  you  so?” 

“ He  did.  He  told  mo  all  about  it. 
My  father  has  no  secrets  from  me.” 
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“ Did  he  use  the  word  charity  ?” 

“ Almost.  He  said  you  offered  him  a 
loan,  but  that  it  really  was  a gift.” 

His  first  impulse  was  to  repudiate  this 
point  of  view,  but  a minute’s  reflection 
decided  him  in  favor  of  plain  speaking. 
“ Well,”  he  said,  slowly,  “ suppose  it  was 
a gift.  Would  there  be  any  harm  in  it?” 

“ There  wouldn’t  be  any  harm,  per- 
haps; there  would  only  be  an  impossi- 
bility.” She  worked  very  busily,  and 
spoke  in  a low  voice,  without  looking  up. 
“ A gift  implies  two  conditions — on  the 
one  side  the  right  to  offer,  and  on  the 
other  the  freedom  to  take.” 

“ But  I should  say  that  those  condi- 
tions existed  between  Mr.  Guion  and  me.” 

“ But  not  between  you  and  me.  Don’t 
you  see?  That’s  the  point.  To  any 
such  transaction  as  this  I have  to  be — 
in  many  ways — the  most  important 
party.” 

Again  he  was  tempted  to  reject  this  in- 
terpretation, but,  once  more,  on  second 
thoughts,  he  allowed  it  to  go  uncontested. 
When  he  spoke  it  was  to  pass  to  another 
order  of  question. 

“I  wonder  how  much  you  know?” 

“ About  my  father’s  affairs  ? I know 
everything.” 

“Everything?” 

“Yes;  everything.  He  told  me  yester- 
day. I didn’t  expect  him  to  come  home 
last  night  at  all;  but  he  came,  and  told 
me  what  you  had  proposed.” 

“You  understood,  then,”  Davenant 
stammered.  “ that  he  might  have  to — to 
— go  away?” 

“ Oh,  perfectly.” 

“ And  aren’t  you  very  much  appalled?” 

The  question  was  wrung  from  him  by 
sheer  astonishment.  That  she  should  sit 
calmly  embroidering  a sofa-cushion  with 
this  knowledge  in  her  heart,  with  this 
possibility  hanging  over  her,  seemed  to 
him  to  pass  the  limits  of  the  human.  Be- 
fore replying  she  took  time  to  search  in 
her  work-basket  for  another  skein  of  silk. 

“ Appalled  is  scarcely  the  word.  Of 
course,  it  was  a blow  to  me;  but  I hope 
I know  how  to  take  a blow  without 
flinching.” 

“Oh,  but  one  like  this—!” 

“ We’re  able  to  bear  it.  What  makes 
you  think  we  can’t?  If  we  didn’t  try, 
we  should  probably  involve  ourselves  in 
worse.” 
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“ But  how  could  there  be  worse?” 

“ That’s  what  I don't  know.  You  see, 
when  my  father  told  me  of  your  kind 
offer,  he  didn't  tell  me  what  you  wanted 
in  exchange.” 

“ Did  he  say  I wanted  anything?” 

“ lie  said  you  hadn't  asked  for  any- 
thing. That’s  what  leaves  us  so  much  in 
the  dark.” 

“Isn’t  it  conceivable — ?”  he  began, 
with  a slightly  puzzled  air. 

“ Not  that  it  matters,”  she  inter- 
rupted, hurriedly.  “ Of  course,  if  we 
had  anything  with  which  to  compensate 
you — anything  adequate,  that  is — I don’t 
say  that  we  shouldn’t  consider  seriously 
the  suggestion  you  were  good  enough 
to  make.  But  we  haven’t.  As  I under- 
stand it,  we  haven’t  anything  at  all. 
That  settles  the  question  definitely.  I 
hope  you  see.” 

“ Isn’t  it  conceivable,”  he  persisted, 
“ that  a man  might  like  to  do  a thing, 
once  in  a way,  without — ?” 

“Without  asking  for  an  equivalent  in 
return?  Possibly.  But  in  this  case  it 
would  only  make  it  harder  for  me.” 

“How  so?” 

“ By  putting  me  under  an  overwhelm- 
ing obligation  to  a total  stranger,  an 
obligation  that  I couldn’t  hear,  while 
still  less  could  I do  away  with  it.” 

“ I don’t  see,”  he  reasoned,  “ that  you’d 
be  under  a greater  obligation  to  me  in 
that  case  than  you  are  to  others  al- 
ready.” 

“ At  present,”  she  corrected,  “ we’re 
not  under  an  obligation  to  any  one.  My 
father  and  I are  contending  with  circum- 
stances; we’re  not  asking  favors  of  in- 
dividuals. I know  we  owe  money — a 
great  deal  of  money — to  a good  many 
people — ” 

“ Who  are  total  strangers,  just  like  me.” 

“Not  total  strangers  just  like  you,  but 
total  strangers  whom  I don’t  know,  and 
don’t  know  anything  about,  and  who  be- 
come impersonal  from  their  very  num- 
bers.” 

“ But  you  know  Mrs.  Rodman  and 
Mrs.  Clay.  They’re  not  impersonal.” 

All  he  saw  for  the  instant  was  that  she 
arrested  her  ruddle  half-way  through  the 
stitch.  She  sat  perfectly  still,  her  head 
bent,  her  fingers  rigid,  as  she  might  have 
sat  in  trying  to  catch  some  sudden,  dis- 
tant sound.  It  was  only  in  thinking  it 


over  afterward  that  he  realized  what  she 
must  have  lived  through  in  the  seconds 
before  she  spoke. 

“ Does  my  father  owe  money  to  tin  m?” 

The  hint  of  dismay  was  so  faint  that 
it  might  have  eluded  any  ear  but  one 
rendered  sharp  by  suspicion.  Davenant 
felt  the  blood  rushing  to  his  temples  and 
a singing  in  his  head.  “ My  God.  she 
didn’t  know!'’  lie  cried,  inwardly.  The 
urgency  of  retrieving  his  mistake  kept 
him  calm  and  cool,  prompting  him  to 
reply  with  assumed  indifference. 

“ I really  can't  say  anything  about  it. 
1 suppose  they  would  be  among  the 
creditors,  as  a matter  of  course.” 

For  the  first  time  she*  let  her  clear, 
grave  eyes  rest  fully  on  him.  They  were 
quiet  eyes,  with  exquisitely  finished  lids 
and  lashes.  In  his  imagination  their 
depth  of  what  seemed  like  devotional  rev- 
erie contributed  more  than  anything  else 
to  her  air  of  separation  and  remoteness. 

“ Isn’t  it  very  serious — when  there’s 
anything  wrong  with  estates?*’ 

lie  answered  readily,  still  forcing  a 
tone  of  careless  matter-of-fact. 

“Of  course  it's  serious.  Everything 
is  serious  in  business.  Your  father's  af- 
fairs are  just  whore  they  can  be  settled- 
now.  But  if  we  put  it  off  any  longer 
it  might  not  he  so  easy.  Men  often  have 
to  take  charge  of  one  another’s  affairs  and 
straighten  them  out,  and  advance  one  an- 
other money  and  all  that — in  business.” 

She  looked  away  from  him  again, 
absently.  She  appeared  not  to  be  listen- 
ing. There*  was  something  in  her  man- 
ner that  advised  him  of  the  uselessness 
of  saying  anything  more  in  that  vein. 
After  a while  she  folded  her  work, 
smoothing  it  carefully  across  her  knee. 
The  only  sign  she  gave  of  being  un- 
usually moved  was  in  rising  from  her 
chair  and  going  to  the  open  window, 
where  she  stood  with  her  back  toward  him. 

Rising  as  she  did,  he  stood  waiting  for 
her  to  turn  and  say  something  else.  Now 
that  the  truth  was  dawning  on  her.  it 
seemed  to  him  as  well  to  allow  it  to  grow 
clear.  It  would  show  her  the  futility  of 
further  opposition.  He  would  have  been 
glad  to  keep  her  ignorant;  he  regretted 
the  error  into  which  she  herself  unwit- 
tingly had  led  him;  hut  since  it  had 
been  committed  it  would  not  lx*  wholly 
a disaster  if  it  summoned  her  to  yield. 
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Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  “ I wouldn't  do  that  if  I were  you,  Miss 
had  time  to  make  another  observation  Guion.  If  he's  not  well  it  'll  only  upset 
while  she  still  stood  with  her  back  to  him.  him.  Why  not  let  everything  be — just 
It  was  to  consider  himself  fortunate  in  as  it  is?  You  won't  regret  it  a year  hence 
having  ceased  to  be  in  love  with  her.  In  — believe  me.  In  nine  things  out  of  ten 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  a you’d  know  better  than  I;  but  this  is  the 
great  thing  to  have  passed  through  that  tenth  thing,  in  which  I know  better  than 
phase  and  come  out  of  it.  He  had  read  you.  Why  not  trust  me — and  let  me 
somewhere  that  a man  is  never  twice  in  have  a free  hand?" 

love  wTith  the  same  woman.  If  that  were  “ I'm  afraid  I must  go  to  my  father, 
so,  he  could  fairly  believe  himself  im-  If  you'll  be  kind  enough  to  wait,  I'll 
inune,  as  after  a certain  kind  of  malady,  come  back  and  tell  you  what  he  says. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  he  would  have  Then  we  shall  know.  Will  you  please 
found  in  her  hostility  to  his  efforts  and  let  me  pass?" 

her  repugnance  to  his  person  a tempta-  He  moved  to  one  side.  He  thought 
tion — a temptation  to  which  he  was  again  of  the  woman  in  the  English  law- 
specially  liable  in  regard  to  living  things  court.  It  was  like  this  that  she  walked 
— to  feel  that  it  was  his  right  to  curb  from  the  dock — erect,  unflinching,  grace- 
tlie  spirit  and  tame  the  rebellion  of  what-  ful,  with  eyes  fixed  straight  before  her, 
ever  was  restive  to  his  control.  There  as  though  she  saw  something  in  the  air. 
was  something  in  this  haughty,  high-  He  watched  her  cross  the  hall  to  the 
strung  creature,  poising  herself  in  silence  foot  of  the  staircase.  There  she  paused 
to  stand  upright  in  the  face  of  Fate,  that  pensively.  In  a minute  or  two  she  came 
would  have  called  forth  his  impulse  to  back  to  the  sitting-room  door, 
dominate  her  will,  to  subdue  her  lips  to  “If  it  should  be  like — like  Jack  Ber- 
his  own — if  he  had  really  cared.  For-  rington,"  she  said,  from  the  threshold, 
tunatelv,  he  didn't  care;  and  so  could  with  a kind  of  concentrated  quiet  in  her 
seek  her  welfare  with  detachment.  manner,  “ then — what  you  suggested — 

Turning  slowly,  she  stood  grasping  the  would  be  more  out  of  the  question  than 
back  of  the  chair  from  which  she  had  ever." 

risen.  “ I don't  see  that,"  he  returned,  adopt- 

“ Wasn't  it  for  something  of  that  kind  ing  her  own  tone.  “ I should  think  it 

— something  wrong  with  estates — that  would  be  ju9t  the  other  way." 

Jack  Berrington  was  sent  to  prison?"  She  shook  her  head. 

The  question  took  him  unawares.  “ I — “ There  are  a lot  of  points  of  view 

I don't  remember."  that  you  haven't  seen  yet,"  he  persisted. 

“ I do.  I should  think  you  would.  The  “ I could  put  some  of  them  before  you 
trial  was  in  all  the  papers.  It  was  the  if  you’d  give  me  time." 

Gray  estate.  He  was  Mrs.  Gray's  trustee.  “It  would  be  no  use  doing  that.  I 

He  ruined  the  whole  Gray  family."  should  never  believe  anything  but  that 

“ Possibly."  He  did  his  best  to  speak  we — my  father  and  I — should  hear  the 
airily.  “In  the  matter  of  estates  there  responsibilities  of  our  own  acts." 
are  all  sorts  of  hitches  that  can  happen.  “You’ll  think  differently,"  he  began, 
Some  are  worse  than  others,  of  course — " “ when  you've  looked  at  the  thing  all 

“I've  seen  his  wife,  Ada  Berrington,  round;  and  then — " 
once  or  twice,  when  I've  been  in  Paris.  But  before  he  could  complete  his 
She  lives  there,  waiting  for  him  to  come  sentence  she  had  gone, 
out  of  Singville.  She  avoids  her  old 

friends  when  she  can,  but  I've  seen  her."  Having  seen  her  go  up-stairs,  he  waited 
“ I think  [ remember  hearing  about  in  some  uncertainty.  When  fifteen  or 
them,"  he  said,  for  the  sake  of  saying  twenty  minutes  had  gone  by,  he  decided 
something;  “but — " to  wait  no  longer.  Picking  up  his  hat 

“I  should  like  to  go  and  talk  with  and  stick  from  the  chair  on  which  he  had 
my  father.  Would  you  mind  waiting?"  laid  them,  he  went  out  by  the  French 
She  made  as  though  she  would  pass  window,  making  his  way  to  the  gate 
him,  but  he  managed  to  bar  her  way.  across  the  lawn. 

[to  be  continued.*] 
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The  Tower  of  Revolt 

BY  FORREST  CRISSEY 


THE  Honorable  Seth  Iligby  was  re- 
ceiving a delegation  of  constituents 
in  the  grape-arbor. 

Another  and  a meeker  delegation 
waited  under  the  old  horse  - chestnut 
tree:  a thin-faced  boy  with  solemn,  deep- 
set  eyes  and  light  hair  that  rippled  girl- 
ishly about  his  white  brows;  a stockier 
lad  whose  plump,  self-assured  sleekness 
and  dapper  new  suit  proclaimed  his  city 
breeding;  and  a grizzled,  wire-haired  dog 
from  whose  muzzle  curled  downward 
fierce  tan  moustachios. 

They  were  listening  silently  to  the 
aroused  voice  of  the  Honorable  Seth  as  it 
pulsed  through  the  honeyed  air,  heavy 
and  fragrant  with  the  smell  of  the  set- 
ting grapes.  But  the  voice  was  not 
honeyed;  it  was  stern,  vibrant,  scornful. 

“ And  so,  gentlemen,  you  have  left  the 
cracker-boxes  of  Beasley’s  store  to  in- 
struct your  representative  in  Congress 
on  a subject  of  international  statesman- 
ship; to  demand  that  he  shall  subvert  his 
reason  and  stultify  his  conscience,  be- 
cause it  has  occurred  to  you  that  such  a 
course  might  possibly  save  you  about  four 
shillings  apiece. 

“And  you  intimate  that  if  I don’t  trim 
my  sails  to  meet  your  demands,  a day  of 
reckoning  is  in  store  for  me. 

“ Gentlemen,  I’m  g’ad  you  came.  It 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 
Til  not  do  what  you  ask.  I refuse. 
There  are  just  three  men  of  you  who 
have  ever  been  across  the  State  line  and 
only  six  of  you  have  ever  been  outside 
ihe  county.  When  I want  advice  from 
constituents  on  international  affairs.  I’ll 
take  it  from  those  whom  I regard  as 
more  competent  to  offer  it  than  your- 
selves. And  now  I'll  hid  you  good 
morning!” 

In  the  moment  of  silence  before  the 
angry  and  abashed  delegation  began  to 
file  out  of  the  arbor,  Stephen  confided  to 
his  visiting  cousin : 

“ I’ve  decided  that  when  I grow  up 
and  it  comes  my  turn  I’m  not  going  to 
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be  a — a Honorable,  i ou  have  to  talk  so 
hard  to  folks.” 

“ But  you’ll  have  to,  Steve,”  responded 
the  cousin.  “ They  all  have  to,  in  our 
family.  Grandfather  was,  and  great- 
grandfather was  something  like  it;  and 
Uncle  Xed  is,  down  in  Maine.”  And  sud- 
denly catching  sight  of  the  white  face, 
the  blazing  eyes,  and  the  half-shut  lips  of 
the  Honorable  Seth  Iligby,  as  he  appear- 
ed under  the  arbor  arch,  he  added,  with 
the  cruel  frankness  of  childhood : “ And 
I'm  going  home  to-day.  I don’t  want  any 
more  stone-picking.  My  back  aches  now.” 

“ Don’t — don’t  go — not  yet !”  pleaded 
Stephen.  “ Mebby  he’ll  let  us — ” 

“ Naw,  he  won’t,  either!”  interrupted 
the  city  cousin.  “He  believes  that  boys 
must  work  all  the  time.  I heard  him 
tell  that  to  mother.  He  said  that  just 
because  he  didn’t  get  married  until  he 
was  middle-aged  and  didn’t  have  but  one 
child,  everybody  expected  him  to  make 
a petted  fool  of  you — but  he’d  show  ’em 
that  a man  didn’t  have  to  be  a fool  just 
because  he  was  fifty,  and  that  a boy  didn’t 
have  to  be  brought  up  idle,  spoiled,  and 
a spendthrift  just  because  he  was  an  only 
child  and  didn’t  have  a mother.” 

“Don’t  go — not  to-day!’’  persisted  Ste- 
phen. “ It’s — it’s  awful  lonesome.” 

“ I guess  I’ll  have  to,  Steve,”  insisted 
the  cousin.  “ To-morrow’s  scrub-day  at 
the  engine-house,  an’  th’  eap’n  lets  us  boys 
scrub  out — an’  sometimes  polish  the  en- 
gine. I'd  hate  to  miss  it.” 

“John!  John!”  They  suddenly  heard 
the  Honorable  Seth  calling  to  the  house- 
kee|M»r’s  lanky  son.  “ Have  the  sorrel 
cult  honked  to  the  buck  board  in  five  min- 
utes. I’m  going  to  catch  the  express  at 
the  cross-cut.  Going  hack  to  the  capital. 
That  delegation  of  sap-heads  decided  me 
not  to  wait  longer.” 

Seth  Highy’s  satchel  was  always  packed 
and  ready  for  an  outbound  journey  with- 
in thirty  minutes  after  its  owner  had 
returned  from  one  of  the  trips  that,  quite 
as  much  ns  his  ability  or  his  solid  for- 
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ijwy  to  rho  east'  pastory 

;$?£  river,  TU^re  t Jjt?  ;}$y 

h ux  >r i i mi  n Ix^uUViy  txoik  n snl^rim 

Tiok-  ^i  ;\hc  near  fills  of  atones  and  the 
ou^potuyi  sweep  of  gfprti  from  whitli 

they  Imd  hyen  so  laU/rioitely 
and  Hno.  dropp'd  h»s  f.-in-  lido  his  hands. 

“I  <:;nr(!  ) rani  do  itff  Jn?  moaned. 

'V  Jin  fold  tOo  to,  hill  1 otnil !”  ; 

.Tie*  do#  ppdnjd  his  lx?a rded 

iii^dnyl  the  liKtids  1 hut  -spr^yne#  tlVp  thin 
f>ret\  hot  Ntrj.ihrn  yav<-  m>  rrspimyp  Sud- 
denly bo  ir/oird  m,  (the  tWf  you  rli<mk‘d:. 

•’  l vyum> ? / %M>v?0  Tr.diiod  i’oir.  m\rf 
1 weidl  §?* 

TiiHmvy  np^  yoso  a 

rir**  of  . onsp.  s(.}nrp  harks  ?mnoiinoir>T 
the*  h«>  was  in  koen  sympathy  with  hiv 
pprhrwddl  now  iitf  itu.li-  of  defiabee.  f f the 
tel i s! r*h dty h i r Srrh  ifn~div  »-»•,,)♦)  imw  heard 
it  boiMjePd  .v.vr  Str|jhriiV  <Whmit  ion  Hf;  revolt .'  his jts- 
; stony:.  mod  t ii?U  S>0 1 1 jdumf.  would  b*ive  1>»  • • f , irfvakr  titan 

l .nit  of  th  * o|d'  if  v!v  Vri  dd?  n ( m i ! (4 • Xtyi<4  So>h:°  and 
Otp  iho  hh.br  ihty  rT»n«f'sdr'  Iff  hi-  poljth'x!  ' tMItp 

i ! |i  ■ • • ••  ■ )\  ...  i >1  ' itf  h*  :i  :'t  ;■• 

>p  •-<“!}*  to  i *v vi 1 :»F}«!  kV'T-iOvti  n’vpj  In  jof«l  toryod  tllO 

U.tf'K 


my  J 


<n nr  hor 


i:dh  if 


v.^v'T  t 


Gocgle 


•hV'j: 


mm 


i(  If  Tt^ivt* 

V H if  H} \i \\ ‘ M' > t*k;  ti  c UiM 

t brinish  m 
N^,  I 'tJ  ^'C  xwi  a Si'hii ! 
irt?  iv-tiJ  u mc  ni*ita-  :» 
kill-  -ir  limit  ^uipmunkH 
•vi;  h v-*mjv  • git/* 

jrhat'^  v *£f 

• Mm.*  M &#* 


i (i.  %\A>  •"! 
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would  send.  him 

•0,0  i;>  .-nhu*'  -of  other  thi^^  ih^v 

- ftiicKWmnf  uhl.v  iwV*-  gjSjj 

m trot  u-  Uie  .horv-htnvk  far  hint 

:H»u> on  tilting  \viut>  iiife  Ur* 

! Jo  r»Vi»l!.<l  huvhm  over- 
1 - u|(|  nitin  from  the 

. • *i<-x^iociiill.v  fo  ei-it,  hdl- 

Goiiorahje  }>fi\v  ;i  imuv  In- 
dr, e . V I ho«Mi  ktlh»«j  i>H  'the 
h>ek.  " V ami  th<-  tiuMi 
ik  Them  fnnzLrt  hi  >4 
3|&$yo  ■;  M f.i  mum  i ho  sjmt /’  t 

V mui  a*hC‘tA— .3  hii*  <*<nV  likt:  :** 

■ in  ..,  Hi-mm  Sionhen  n n •«  Gf- 

;-m;i«T  ^omnnou*  the  me-  ; 

tlie  reek  'vviMi  bright, 

edited  * > 

v I' !!  do.  it  — with 

H«<>  on.  la-  ;^5>' 

emmied  in  Hm  d-  r. 

TJw  pitted 

jvrfide  for  it  f; t. 

mafetjv 

n-oitT/G*  m angry/' 
in  the  dft\,si  that 
fcl  !we.d  " u I th fjfri #1 i 
priViif^dil  io  11^  abr*i 
t ilj lit  amf  'to 

hrouKfust?  in  ^oUfmrg 

state  in  the*  (luiui^* 

rnemv.  f>*  hnktfed  the 

Setf,  of  (he It ottor&hffc 


jtii 


upori  tile  iiaViic 
fi>  hearts  ' that 

he  wovdvi  make  wh’m  mme;  lie 
t \ i *•  <Tari/'  33ns/  and  her  exnii nm  nr-  d-ml  i 
minat imls  u j>on  ho\V  Us-  1 I> m "rehit  Hr  { }f  $|l  oho 
Miiihy  mh'ib't  k-  spending  \v\<  vveuingy  nmnd< 
in  the  see] u 5? it wi  of  n^|f§  and  n mked  «d  dn\ 
'Aht-liingtoiK  sgremddy oremm d her  mind  ||  H»o 
a*  tier  luin.k  .m»i>ou).;j!  i«* ally  fror(ot'vn*  (l  Hi. -I 
t Inm*  hoiH»'],oid  liida.  St<  ;d(. 

in  tiir  earhfT  part  nf  Heih  fiiehy:-  hop* 
aivwounn  Slnphen  ppead  • the  .-:r-.t  pooim*.  d,  o 
r»  -<l!.  -.-.iv  arrfi-nd  amf  jt  j -Im, ]- - « 

\rii|»  d 1 in. .jo  novas-.  :,!  Id-  i.-  'i-  . -rryi! 

alt  rt  and  espemf&nl.  Omf  day  Hfx-p|am f /.(  he 
t ired  <vf 

i}]iou  H>o  mown  nf  th,  - l^onf.  -li  '-.--in 
flat,  ooton.f^d.n;-  «>f  -irv  f<-K  di:;t  f jrmiXi 
ihe  fti 0* » Git ^ ' 

of  1]}^  hlnff  nverlrHd.rifi^  flm  .Hvrr,  IU 
wio  'lyitnj-  on  !>;>  Jmelcl  Jr  oiu o;.;  an  rhrnmrir 
l he  htuiteip df  f]a  ;tt}*#l<.  -win  lard,  thidk- 

i tig  of  * ia  . i i st ’ho* };<  ;r*.  liyiin  s^  I ■,:**(»  h*  ft fnl 

dn]ihcmatpt>  rmhitrk^h  dsdnolnrhtit.  1$  the 


Tat  VteH^G4rtrfTRHH  v<  mi 

an*  ini.rkao.no.  i ^s  ujr  or-  Has  re 


eirliai  t Hit4  fcja/JK  t;0/»  tmT^dhfn;d> 
iiioy  ;hf  licvio  ]-.«>  r e*Lr  1!n>  aWdU  nd 
l*U\W  vlnsi,'  L:o'o  n»il  io  Iniit’-V  duu  thr 

.d  iri-  .anoov  d<-uonded 
./rtim'mV' !;  of  1 1 i»nvtn 

f;h»  h.}C'  .-'■*•  a*--  fir-i.4'  ho  /-on tided  to 

^ ^tei  id  : ilte  nut- 
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m\I(\  Halti.sU  niK'iv  if  AVr  <*;) >\  tied  id).  K'  v?'v  rnmaiiui*  now  Stephen  darted 

We’ve  got  (o  g\>  <u t t ^ul  and  lav  Vim  not  ,d  the  l&dhrr  hreukfa-i  ilttli 

mm  ^ tumUlv.  n>n-  eagerly  through  the  pyptmrb  along 

to  dig.  Tin-  big.  i\M  fm*k  U hold  a the  put !»  f it.-* t In-  inlgrtmagp*  had  worn 
fnwrr  as  high  as  the  wnltmtm  Wl  ciovrmt  sod.  fi'iW  heart  heating 

The  t ;\>k  of  laying*  ijk-  fmtinUitions  of  high  with  the  fear  that  prdmps  ii  bad 
Ids  I0SV1.T  WUS  -o  >pli*ndid!y  **X<dHug  that  fallen,  A Ut ! Ope  nigTd  hp  kWiikemd  frutu 
fur  ItMors  at  a finm  ht-  worked  payopsiy,.  <*  dream  {liar  flit*  fYpyer  i%»»« I hven  i>t^ 
•fi^rk  - *]%  . i i turn  r n thought  of  ins  .it--  kj'egnd  lav  hostile  -Fttdhip*  who  |u<d  razed 
ilu-  authority  of  the  ]!<m-  U "•  tin*  grmifid. 
orahje.  *k  I?’*  jiH  a nig htmareT  li- 

nm-d  c<*  dowT  iu-  kept  n ‘pouting  himself  when-  in  of  all  his 

?p  Thorp:  v4  apd  gl?  Hit-  right  si  art  T fueidtH**.  UI  I MOW  . Weanse  T emildjvT 

As  fl|f  t/iWff  * jowly  tfrr\v.  the  sfotto-  Jfftm'i*  ;«i  tiro.  and  thph  I'  juH  wiggled 
goth* rer  tmi<d  will,  at*  in.  vi  jwhur  fwor  my  h) if  f**'  Him  mv  fpoty-iuui  then 
of  hfUdo,  He  niiN’i  ye?  U done  he  f ore  I was .all  owatmT 

the  Honorable’  reUiTiwd'!  Somehow  i>.  tint  ’ tin  Jmrrmd  into  his  shu  t arid 

i'iillii-  to  Strlii  to  f hr  >i.l[t:oy  luniCiW  that  tj-nnspjr*.  *uT*  dmVli  ftllUig  thn  vtuirway* 
if  Ur  (N-Min!  • ndy  tin tsf i tin.*  tuwrr  U I’.nr  and  felf  .Ins  . way  • s.teHtthdy  iHtougb  the 
the  rpt,m?  ,0  hi  . faila  r.  it 
;*V tji I U 1 biVd\^  [dprUl  tllty  j usf  i floiV; 
tron  fjf  hr^  defiance  of  the  Llnjp 
- 1 » *V  ’ d'M^vri- . : 
t ; Jy4y.  •. 

k#4dp4 v v U iV-V . 
nd^-itoK-  ' V. 


-$$0  t^h;  fer 

■ • • »H  the 

h?l^v  \ii>,  %inl 

May  1 :imhX  by  i hi* 
ffi^hjii.y  rniiz^h.  uf 
TWn.  Tins  iiigitt 
vvits  hlaek;  amf  not 

oven  die  eomnnlo- 

;^J*H»  Mpd  pn'tr,ti«*n 
v\*  r aitle  lo  (iiypel  t\ui  o.o- 
- tlark.  Ihft  tl«e  ’l'ower! 

Ut  f.((  longer  ;ht>i  fated, 
^fondinux*  ttf  Ids  . poeket/  he 

a o tap  ef  evj,  line  ami 


Ttit  «»C(  S\rst^. 


iVvIiHlfs  p_-  th*" A?i*v-v'ixer  h-ekr.'l  npun 
the.  Ir»\ver.  rising;  >trVmg  ami  -fdid  fr»mi 
the  fnee  of  the  great,  f-Yotn  jot**!;,  'hoil'led 
a[  die  StO)).-,  t 1 1 ! M jo-  \\iV!|M  j,i‘l\r 

-*atfm*i'd  upon  the  -imm,  li-  Id.  . hr* 

\\>m|d  lUid.-rHand  wli  v t It.  labid  r eould 
tint  phe v y Vi's  ih*  ' inSVe.r  mnst  h** 
fiid  shbd  *sry  ; *1 

v»M;- # * 


fTUv  rf 

u\\KK  «>!•’  KKVM!a: 

-•HOv  it  i*ve  i-mi  tit 

Hj  ’t  m. 

Kv^t\v  4)kV?‘n 

ratofnl  and  1; 

m ’('Hi  u 

ot  oi  ihi  r,i 
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tbi/  thin#'  be  Inrihfc  and 
hfAc«v  oi»  inward  ymi^e  stye 
]?*£,  1 Li  fiin sf,  be  tiin^h^b 
At  Ifrsf;  eaVrii;  the  rbtV 

uhv-n  there  W>1*  oufy  013  C 
I o' ! o of  sinner  r< > i u>.d > mi  & 
a>  Stephen  left  Pmrit  luyk 
lit  ttfttVcV?'  in  if.fm  ^iinrumi* 

ifiy:  id tf  s(  f n; iij-;  f&Vv  Vttl i lipii * 

Vhrii  for  th/m 
u< -»o -rahoii'.  h.-id  called  ffc 
a'jr!;nion  of  t he  <Md  ilijibv 
Pbi<  e re  their 

Biff  Hu  fort-  *‘t  the  *>m 
virriir^'d  lo'o.vil.v  ah -no 
:m''.  A;r-  iV  .-file;  -iv 

V»  S I v\Tt3Vvi.V 
Htoiny  [fnhhv;  fewiiM 
auaire-ty  t|o>  ^nzv/lvrf  ;0$: 
of  Thorn,  who  ;‘lit*if' 
ii.  »riu]  nrundded,  we(irj%; 
iMi*  tli^V  inofe  ft  rt/j it* 


i hern fay fiwfc!  f?U;  rltijerV  nursed  fjjrtif 

Ml  in-  *biO.  f r , . i i»  -I  i> 3 r*  . 1 fyip&tf 

< ^ re  fain  ion.  tjjH  ro  :«« i f ;i  * i !•<••.*•,  * 
*}’  lii-  * ‘iinriiib,  any}  .-aid.  efa ^Vrfai.v  • 
ft  M I I'  awfltl  lnnrsomo  wdimut  y.yy 


fa  Hvmf.l  m the  l*»\  itoii  /bivTrtv  wm 
<1m  in  lie*  world  hiif 
hfc  yi'M'd  house,  \i\  <he  fcin:. 

-:  i)\  fin  jvnv< m {i» I - million* 

Min!-  ill  flu  Tmvvvv  ; stone- eu>rv. 
/•dtfy'fa  And  they  had  all  j/eyfa 
nul  -it pried  end  tr/fad  into  jdhee  I y Y‘w- 
•bth  iu/ti h\g  fan/iM  m»d  !n  ;ivv 


H t smivVrt  * ip  i »\r y . i h e 

svm,*o.  Mi--  i v.ff|£  Th1\'4  i*r  jmm- 


• ■ •;•«■  • ii  -fa  her-.  and  Mifafa’h 

• - the  p.'r-  I : i i‘< ' hi  tin  1 l>M - 

ffa  e:,imd  mil:!  tl  d.nli  of-  !»:■■;•:;•!  i;j  h i 

iM'Od  - I » ‘ ^ v / • I )\).  .r.  lUd  ilvdk,  !|}lll) 

-*MT‘  . 1.0  lied  ll'i''  it  .11  " l ' ' 1 '.  1 1 ! V i l , 
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n m i .. 

i i.  i Wm 
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\'p)i  ;V?b-Wt 
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1.0  the  vlrrii,  indeiiiy  by*M 

the.  ifdfoiy 

uiihi-  "Wku  if  be  . Ai^id  :; 
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»>'  f],  y/V-'T  i < • \ • i kthM'l  Ton  yr.ii  V'  vyrHhy  -i-  t in  hi-  'T  Ihr  fitfht,. 

O'”  \im1  ]m*  h » n j i.(  r ! h .nlmirrr.i  !»  1«  r of 

Hr  hafjfM  ntuiriMirnil  wii.il  {{)•■'  w».r«i>  tin ■ n.-i.  rs. 

:n«7iMi  f!i(-])--hiir  fiMW  Ire  knrw ! jVr  T)j«ni  h f i>l  rif  yinil.*  i^prk**]  ♦ li< 
k;.p~  'h<  ! lohomblr  Wnulit  mokr  hn\>  tiyui.  thin  fipx  nnul  thr.y  rrbisr.i,  Hail 

.*}>rr>  JVe  r* .(\  > r;vr~-  - pirki.hU  Vfaom  r.hr  ltoV  t rfr-il  1 li.‘  - 1 : > • i. *-  IwfU  upon 

np  It*  hm  rnnl'-'-vS  Yho-  <*  !r,t  r<  '<  I ii«  ft-J  4 (II 

ihrin  liu^fv  O^iifV  nj.nn  ihr  Hp.'fft-  h»‘I«K  DV  Vail' 

thm.  h<  Lfifin  iliii-  nil  »»V**r  /lUJiin  UOU  . . I’ll  If  i | 

T.br  I m * y *4 r< i : « 1 1 4 *♦  I *.n  < • 1 1 - »•«  »•:«.!  Mf  Mi,M  hr  »u  ‘tfh*  ‘nkr  n ui 

'ihn.nghL  !‘  Ami  prrhnpv.  '..lif‘‘!i-  ink»-  'I  h.O'n  ? hr  « pr-i  h<*h,-rr  Ik  IU  tin. 

;l:\>.ny  -om)  Ir.n-vo  njr  Alanr-jitl  iiUutt'!"  hm.'-H 

Sw -jilii-ji  «SmI  n« u.  u!u?*:  UTt  Wy  piyf  T)n  ir  %v;,s  nn  < »•  K I,  n'!i^!  in 

?>»«iu  1 1 i -*  pit ito  itn—.cn  *1  f.. flowing  -i\u<  uupid'M*  (!tnl  Wo^  ytrnitiay* 

him  hi-  s'iippPp*  f b*  KihriMiV.V  *->  him  .in.}  thni  hr  \v.r-  .ihr-O  ihrlinr/i 

Mr  j«rf  s-juil'p  v<«lrr  fn iiAp  ,lnVhnl  ip  Mir  0*  ! P-fh  On*  ripliptUb!  - S>th  I hcriiv! 

rl.u  niPiirr  with  y.Vfj  ?"  Km  flit  It  Ujtsfc  ?hr  n«:ikv  ttun;r-.  .Ur 

* I *,  i*  — i h.n  1 1 i<  | not  , tv  i >*  I iii*  U'i»~  prt'*  I «»  P“  ,P-  ij'  •— n-{;}nirj*  *mi  ru.iMr 

n T!  M » •••'  I P-  dhiiT  life  ! i */!  1 1<  ' • '!*»•  ■«.')•  P'  Imn.  r*l<  • “.‘.lirr-  v,  -n  I hr  phiih'Hsv  Pi 

knnr  ^>hr-  tin*  pvrilirr  *«(  hmnV  .»!’  Ihr  vilMtfvK  •;-! **r’:**, ' vvm I 1*p * 5 P 

l^  vnu  41  fpllsr.r  t*»*”  lilprrn*  P>r»i  .iiv,*,^  ..t  *P5«rk  ntnl 

fe-nnl  t if  tilt-  lli^b  |PiM*r  ph»:Pt  ^hr 
Xf  }♦<•  fnpjK’.l  till/  mu i It-liiir  >l«'v f irv’P  t h/>  !;  v >(;  *n iihlr  vprp  tiiiU.  W;<*\  n kt.rt  in 
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< .do r fijtfi-  liniii^lii  A ltI^xV;  of  pV -*i r»  k'»  inmu  r t h s*nn‘iva!."  nod  rhg  ■ 'uni r;v 
hi-  ^ho*  lc.  tiivthm/'  ut  last'  Vo/tyd.  tnuntont.'  of. 
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on  the  bony  little  shoulder.  44 1 under- 
stand,” he  added.  44  And  it/s  a good 
tower,  son.  It  shall  never  he  touched 
— not  a stone  of  it  — while  a Ilighy 
lives!” 

He  took  the  boy’s  hand  and  together 
they  crossed  the  clean,  unencumbered 
sward.  But  at  the  stile  they  stopped, 
and  the  wet-eyed  man  pointed  an  elo- 


quent finger  back  at  the  thing  the  boy 
had  builded  and  said: 

44  My  son,  I think  it  is  the  greatest 
tower  in  the  world !”  And  he  felt  the 
thin  fingers  that  lie  held  in  his  own 
twitch  and  tighten  with  a thrill  of  pride. 
But  when  the  boy  spoke  it  was  only  to  say, 

44 1 don’t  feel  near  so  lonesome, 
father.” 


The  White  Magician 

BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 

THEY  put  a price  upon  my  head, 

They  set  their  hounds  upon  my  track; 
From  land  to  land  my  blood  was  shed, 

I died  the  death — yet  I came  back. 

Me  in  my  grave  on  high  they  spurned — 

Upon  a gibbet-hill  how  drear! 

Or  else  my  bruised  flesh  they  burned 
And  flung  the  ash-motes  far  and  near. 

In  flowers  that  crowned  the  gibbet-hill, 

In  plains  green-fostered  from  my  dust, 

I troubled  them  with  Beauty  till 
I rose  again — as  rise  I must. 

I rose  again,  the  Truth  to  show — 

To  set  them  free,  both  them  and  theirs.  . . . 
Not  yet!  they  would  not  have  it  so. 

My  death  for  me  new  birth  prepares. 

They  hunt  me  still  from  life  to  life. 

But,  underbome,  and  in  my  grave, 

Around  the  world  wakes  lofty  strife, 

And  winds  and  tides  about  me  rave! 

44  Who  killed  our  White  Magician — who?” 

One  cries  to  other,  shunning  blame. 

4‘  He  came  to  sift  us  through  and  through, 

To  try  our  gold  by  crucial  flame!” 

I hear  them.  (In  my  grave  I hear, 

Or  blown  in  ash-motes  far  and  wide.) 

They  know  me  not,  when  I appear — 

They  only  know,  when  I have  died! 

When  me,  as  Truth,  they  think  they  kill, 

I wait  for  them — I will  not  fail; 

T trouble  them  with  Beauty  still  . . . 

For  my  White  Magic  must  prevail. 
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though  the  tradition  is  generally  credited, 
it  seems  far  more  likely  that  the  Good- 
wins arc  formed  by  the  strong  run  of  the 
tide  down  the  North  Sea  and  the  tide  up 
the  Strait  of  Dover,  the  two  meeting  off 
the  Kentish  coast  and  sweeping  vast 
quantities  of  sand  in  a whirlpool  shoal. 

There  was  nothing  to  warn  bewildered 
mariners  off  the  Goodwins  until  a crude 
structure  of  timber,  lath,  and  plaster 
roso  from  the  shore,  with  a large  glazed 
lantern  in  it.  At  night  the  lantern  was 
lit,  and  the  seafarers  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  behold  it  might  keep  clear  of 
the  sands.  This  primitive  lighthouse 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1683,  and  was 
followed  by  a quaint  device  on  which 
was  placed  an  open  iron  grate.  A blazing 
fire  of  coals  served  as  a beacon  through 
the  night.  The  top  of  this  structure  was, 
in  1732,  provided  with  a lantern  with 
glass  sashes,  and  the  lightmen  kept  the 
fire  burning  or  blowing  by  means  of 
bellows.  The  device  was  considered  nig- 
gardly, contemptible,  and  unworthy  of 
the  coast;  such  paltry  saving  of  coal 
was  sternly  condemned,  and  the  lantern 
was  removed,  the  old  ravenous  brazier 
Infing  triumphantly  reinstated. 

In  those  days  of  lumbering  sailing- 
craft,  when  vessels  were  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  weather,  there  was 
little  hope  of  keeping  clear  of  the  Good- 
wins unless  the  sands  could  be  discerned 
and  wind  and  tide  were  favorable.  Every 
gale  that  blew  gave  tribute  of  life  and 
vessel  to*  the  shoals.  Sometimes,  by  a 
miracle  of  luck,  the  men  escaped — so 
it  happened  on  a night  in  April,  1675, 
when  a galliot-hoy  struck  the  sands  and 
swiftly  went  to  pieces.  Though  it  blew 
a whole  storm,  yet  “ God  gave  the  men 
a fine  slatch  of  weather,”  and  they  all 
got  into  their  boat  and  reached  Deal. 
A master  might  even  anchor  and  sup- 
pose that  he  was  safe  from  the  sands, 
only  to  find  that  his  ship  was  being  en- 
gulfed, and  that  there  was  only  just 
time  to  get  away.  Time  after  time  it 
had  to  be  recorded  that  a ship  was  on 
the  Goodwins,  and  with  appalling  fre- 
quency a record  was  added  that  the  crew 
had  perished  and  the  ship  had  vanished. 
Almost  invariably  the  vessel  disappeared 
suddenly,  which  implies  that  formerly 
the  Goodwins  dealt  destruction  much 
more  swiftly  than  they  do  to-day. 


Life-savers  of  the  sands  were  zealously 
at  work  long  before  the  modern  life-boat 
was  invented.  In  the  blackness  of  a 
winter’s  night  in  1676  the  Morning  Star, 
from  the  Canaries,  mistook  her  way.  She 
“ haled  far  easterly  and  fell  upon  the 
middle  part  of  the  Goodwin  Sands.”  On 
the  following  morning  she  was  suddenly 
swallowed  up,  but  before  she  sank,  a Deal 
boat  saved  five  of  the  men,  and  the  rest, 
seven  or  eight,  were  rescued  by  a Rams- 
gate boat.  Scarcely  had  the  Morning 
Star  been  ravened  by  the  hungry,  sands 
before  another  ship  from  the  Canaries 
grounded  on  the  Goodwins  in  the  middle 
of  a black  February  night.  Again  the 
boatmen  saved  the  crew  before  the  ves- 
sel sank. 

There  have  been  memorable  disasters 
in  recent  years,  even  since  steam  became 
almost  universal  for  marine  propulsion ; 
but  the  most  noted  calamities  relate  to 
the  days  of  sail.  Of  all  that  have  been 
put  on  record  none  is  more  terrible  than 
the  annihilation  of  an  entire  fleet  of  wor- 
ships in  the  storm  which  devastated  Eng- 
land in  1703.  Thirteen  wor-ships,  an- 
chored in  the  Dowms,  wore  swrept  from 
their  moorings.  Some  were  driven 
ashore;  five,  including  four  sail  of  the 
line,  wore  hurled  toward  the  Goodwins 
and  dashed  to  pieces.  Nearly  1,100  of- 
ficers and  men  perished;  yet  a handful 
wore  saved  and  brought  to  shore  by  men 
of  Deal  and  Ramsgate  and  the  little 
havens  of  the  coast. 

“ ’Tis  the  hard  gray  woather  breeds 
hard  Englishmen.”  The  hardest  and 
grayest  British  woather  is  that  of  the 
North  Sea.  The  Goodwins  are  at  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
there,  on  the  coast-line  overlooking  the 
sands,  men  battle  ceaselessly  with  one 
of  the  sailors’  most  pitiless  enemies.  The 
Goodwdns  cannot  be  coaxed  or  engineered 
into  submission.  They  flout  mastery  and 
scorn  domination,  and  in  their  essentials 
remain  what  they  have  been  for  centuries. 
Man  has  tried  repeatedly  to  bridle  them, 
to  find  a foothold  on  their  slinking  bases. 
More  than  three  hundred  years  ago  a 
scheme  w?as  formed  to  build  a beacon  or 
a lighthouse  on  the  Ooodw’ins;  but  it 
came  to  nothing.  Long  aftonvard  at- 
tempts were  made  to  raise  a lighthouse; 
but  the  work  was  never  finished.  In 
1841  an  old  ship  was  scuttled,  and  was 
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made  a dead-weight  with  ballast.  A mast 
was  put  in  her  and  bore  a beacon,  but 
only  for  a time — the  greedy  Goodwins 
swallowed  all. 

The  only  way  to  conquer  the  shoals 
is  to  gird  them  with  buoys  and  light- 
ships, and  that  has  been  so  well  accom- 
plished that  in  fine  weather  the  sands 
are  marked  as  clearly  on  the  waters  as 
the  hours  are  indicated  on  the  dial  of  a 
watch.  But  fogs  make  beacons  useless, 
and  so  rapid  is  the  run  of  the  sea  in  the 
“ swashes,”  or  channels,  of  the  sands  that 
even  in  clear  weather  an  experienced 
pilot  may  not  get  his  vessel  safely 
through  the  indicated  tracks.  There 
comes  the  time  when  he  is  just  as  much 
bewildered  as  the  codman  on  the  Banks 
adrift  in  his  dory  in  the  fog. 

From  Ramsgate  Pier  and  Deal's  steep 
beach  you  may  see  the  Goodwins  as  clear- 
ly as  you  behold  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
from  Battery  Point.  Between  the  sands 
and  Deal  are  the  Downs,  the  famous 
anchorage  which  in  times  of  stress  gave 
shelter  to  whole  fleets  of  men-of-war  and 
merchantmen,  and  still  give  refuge  in 
unfriendly  winds.  Less  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  men  of  the  Kentish 
coast  were  far  more  earnestly  employed 
in  luring  vessels  to  destruction  and  in 
looting  them  than  in  trying  to  save  lives 
of  hapless  mariners  and  passengers. 
“ Cheat,”  or  “ guile,”  shares  in  wrecks 
were  looked  upon  as  perquisites,  and  it 
was  an  unwritten  law  that  inonev  and 


jewels  found  on  the  bodies  of  the  drowned 
should  be  stolen  before  the  pitiful  re- 
mains were  towed  ashore  or  cast  adrift 
for  burial  by  the  seas.  After  the  great 
storm  of  1703  the  author  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  savagely  attacked  the  Deal  boat- 
men. He  spoke  of  them  as  the  “ sons  of 
plunder,”  who  spared  no  hazard  or  pain 
to  reach  a wreck ; “ but  His  to  save  the 
goods  and  not  the  men.” 

Times  have  changed  indeed,  for  now 
every  danger-point  is  indicated  by  a buoy 
or  lightship;  in  Ramsgate  Harbor,  day 
and  night  unceasingly  a powerful  tug 
has  steam  up,  so  that  she  can  tow  the 
life-boat  out  to  any  vessel  in  distress. 
From  four  light-vessels  incessant  watch 
is  kept,  and  at  various  stations  on  the 
coast  there  are  men  who  respond  a* 
quickly  to  boom  of  gun  or  hiss  of  rocket 
as  ever  combatants  obeyed  the  bugle  in 
the  field  or  the  drum  which  beat  to  quar- 
ters in  a battleship. 

Until  1795  there  was  no  lightship  on  or 
near  the  Goodwins;  then  one  of  these 
noble  beacons  was  placed  on  the  North 
Sand  Head.  The  famous  Gull  Lightship 
was  put  in  position  in  1809,  followed,  but 
not  till  1832,  by  the  South  Sand  Light- 
ship. Forty-two  years  passed  before,  in 
1874,  the  East  Goodwin  Lightship  wa* 
placed  on  her  station,  and  completed  the 
quartet  which  guard  the  sailor  from 
the  sands.  It  was  not  until  1865  that  a 
life-boat  was  stationed  at  Deal,  so  that, 
until  quite  recent  times,  the  Old  World 
boatmen,  the  hardy  ad- 
venturers who  feared  no 
foe  in  shape  of  ship  or 
man,  did  this  dangerous 
work  in  the  celebrated 
luggers.  Smuggling,  of 
course,  there  was,  and 
plenty  of  it,  the  Kentish 
coast  being  so  near  the 
Continent;  and  well 
within  living  memory 
there  were  on  Deal 
beach  luggers  with  hol- 
low masts  as  hiding- 
spots  for  contraband, 
and  with  cunning  look- 
ers, and  boxes  with  false 
bottoms,  for  concealing 
spirits,  silks,  tea.  and 
many  other  dutiable 
goods.  Many  an  old 
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■ •itf&fc  fangs  with.  k tvwmi  of  n do>vn  feefc  go  noth  *k;nb  There  wii-  mV  id  inure  -of 
or  mvp,  giving  them  astonishing  <iit-  nmhofing  tiro.  \larim:rr  and  till  that 
bility,  iuul  ti  forecastle,  while  tint  sniftlh  r ecmld  ho  dmo*  wa-,  m ♦dzonl  to  the  men 
luggers,  known  as  “ eats/'  ;m*  tit  toil  with  in  m<l  tlieiiiselvos  • ipm  iiv-  seething 
& movable  .-ahoM-^  nnjbh'bips,  A fully  vyoirers.  They  .obeyed  the  sty rn  coin- 
equipped  lugger  will  cost  twenty-fiv<‘  bun-  hmnd,  an*!  on v hvv  ora-  they  were  oieit<-liod 
rired  dollars,  the  espouse  of  nmmtenmiee  into  rise  bigger-  and  earned  hark  Ire 
and  repair  hiuhig  eorrrspnrndiHgly  hoov\  iTfxi^hautly  f<*  Drab  Thru  rho  ryouity- 
.ydT.ot  the  alarm  he  given  >h».i  * ft  ve^d  ;:.  bavdf^l  hf>  tla? 

fk  in .'  di-stress  or  fehowo  ivaturos  no-  hi  •rough  shmcie  df  the  beVulh  -by  hundreds 
danger,  and  nothing  will • keep  the  Ihsd  o'i  rotlnednsho  people,  and  the  bride- 
• 1-y.vh.meu  book,  if  if  e humanly  possible-  Unming  off  to  elm n dp  took  his 

i . ’. * x?i  afloat  More  than  half  a //mdury-  >Weef  braK  as  his  wife.  They  lived  fo 
ago,./ in  file  da.v.s  b»d  *re  tlfedrnoR  i».  err-  erhhnde  their  golden  wedding. 

IvHU  tine  young  boatman  was  ready  iuV  The  (ionduius  are  pro u nod  ee.i>^dey,dy 
his  wedding.  The  rhur*  h )Wil^-  wvtv  day  and  night,  for  even  in  the  finest 
eVo^hu/  wildly  in  the  stonnv  air.  when  weather  the  alimn  n ■*:»>'  be  given.'  that  a 
there  aas  heard  tin  v-ry  That  a dup  WH*  voAmT  P ashore,  while  wi  -0->ne  nod  fog 
on  the  ffoodwins  On  the  "hi -web  mo  a a «u.di  i- ahunst.  eenaiu.  Thy  >ydlen  boom 
big-  lugger  ro!M  the  Marly  t . and  into  of  a iLd'tshJpT  <rwn  iu  hr  ard.,  the  dash  of 
hef  ajmuig  t-heai  a miigr  - nnakfa  5l^!^nti5‘ 

the  briflegfotnu.  To  him  the  made  of  the  rings  the  ery  *d  ;;  Wan  the  ]ife  beuf!,v 

wdseTipt  pMptii  e;r  {dluruig  as  Tt«? 

the  call  todmns,  JThf,  Viking  h]ooil  was  towin,g  the  v life -boat  toward  the  sands; 

- Vcwl’.  "W|,-45;  ,n  \dfc*'y/^  *'V*  . * V v'- 
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while  the  Inlets  of  f>oui  Am  laimehcC  . i*£  the lHe-honthnud  and  gdve  *hr 

ami  the  men  sail  off  in  b«*ym  of  “ hovel-  a! arm*  Half  nn  hour  or  mom  may  hi 

in#.1  which  is  sidvium.  ft  is  the  wmon^  p^it  hi  ffoiuir  this,  nitho'ujrh  .long  hofore 
0 i ernscJess  war  between  the  wutfe  of  the  circuit  is  enmffVteff  the  ora -ft v i* 
.yjun  ami  tin  for<^  of  nature,  oiid  ndmost  ffglttiuLr  with  the  sens.  This  enstom  cum 
invariably  man  h*  different,  in-  not  hoer  survive  in  days  rj  f s \y  il  i 

ileed.  is  this  ■from  the  oh)  or*  I or  of.  -onmmjio.it  ion  y hut  hahit  thus  bifid  iff 

when  it  happened  Mint.  once  the  < mod-  ihb  Old  World  havens  l)n  tile  Kembh 

x*in>  M their  prey,  they  Heklotu  ho.  if 

gp.  Often  -uouliIu  %yit.li  the  help  of  The  British  life-ln. at,  system  is  purely 
slpaio.  and  1 he  constant  readiness  yf -lifi-  voli'inin  * v.  first  e.»m%  fir>i  served,  is 

vessel  mny  iv«  polled  ibo  simple  plan  ou  which  the  Bfo-hoiP' 

■ dV  the  Niiiih,  H'hih-  forrnerk  there  was.  are  numued. 

littite  hdpte  dt*  s;d\oim*hip  or  saving  life-  Ini  ho  udlinir  days,  when  eyenthe  Goad- 
in  had  woinhor.  The  Irtod'oat.  siioho  *<ao  wins*  appetite  was  aTniet  Iiy  the 

do  g ii'.fhki  work,  and:  that  is,  dunvn  by  ydoi  of  fare  Unit  £;>(!*  and  fog  provided 
the  e;»s,.  <d  fV.  \uril,  /,  ?//w  Mh,r/  She  die  shore  iplujdmrmO  mv»v  d^<ribvd  |$ 

Onjdpd y fOr  *i4>rtyV  uh  T8£I  Wy  rough,  cn3;eJ^ ^'.reri  yi<? yrnKtety* • the- 

in  1 s«;,;,f  u | in\  -he  \X:>-  beieo  >»p  One  very  \erO  hf  peoplf;*  Though  they  .'had 
joy  fhn-e  foortrou  .war*  she  n le3rdwm*  '. rGjmtafi‘*»  as  hold  and 

e<o-d  Ol.j  1 . }t#?»  i o»n.  .'hips  tin  O':  wov  . drAlern.it  men  in  mdng  « ‘ff  to  s]hps  il‘ 
mndk  imi  <M  the  hioudwihw  and  o<->k  d* -M-e^,  yri  iovariaidy  t!n.*y  {dlier^l 
<h  lei ro,.r  idorheo  ve^<-|-.  >trSink-d  -hips  and  ndifiod  the  miserable 

Thriv  >-  a re;d  end  joadifahh'  niiiOW,  oii'V!V‘<is.  ddtvy  oul!e«!  tiudr 

ijppt  Ut  yd  -inc  m ht  '-1  ai'O  iif  of  a -hip  ‘v  pHulf  vifieW  and  took  what  tliny  de* 

| o dot  r* heea o-s*  fur  t hat  y;a mi hiX‘  pa '•  * --o-ihod  ^ '4  euift*  r'-  pr  4,1 :ehi  ai  *' 

"o-  nr  i-  uaph-.  f'-oalU  o >i-a(>irer  wi'ns  d‘o  rho.m.  iudrd.  ihr  *.;o*d^  yfeifc  ^eiv 
t h»-  ptho--:  hot  yonirf  iiuo*5  a u'd'u  oioa.n'  .o*  • t&H  Mini  i^n frj-enil*.  and  mow-t 

eudlioo  yet-  ll  I/t  •:‘n«.v  'OS*,  nl  Kofu-  n ship  w rit  on  fo  idro  ^'h.Mieiv.dn^  a*nd 

c:>o  . rhe  wu<  imeio  mi*^  yo  if)o  r-nio/B  Ikld  toother  Bnr  eooOirh  that  did  hof 
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ftirrmb  toll  to  the  shore  folk;  m>r  did  iicatarioGv  ’kjlie  ,Vuh:'a.n  was  buried  bv 
manners  ami  passenger*  escape  frdm:  bcayy  s<  Us.  anti  the  life-boat  wa*  r<- 
death  lw  drowning  or  privation  without  prated  iy  deluged  with  salt  spray  that 
h^rirife  tw  face  fell who  froze  a*  it #ew  bvejy  -t*liiL\  Teihiyjipi'iiojg; 
were  u*  hungry  m the  snarling-  sea-.  Twice  the  galbur  <'rafr  was  *watirped ; 

The-  Hines  were  rude  and  hard,  and  twice  -be  riglocd  bcrsclb  and  jumped 

there,  wore  wreckers  v/lio  Hyeij  by  what  and  wallowed  in  the  wake  of  (ho  tight  - 
the  wave-  provided;  yet  with  all  the  ing  steam  boat  The  men'  were  lashed  to 
tow  brutality  and  coarsenc*^.  there  w as  tbei*  seat-.,  or  they  would  have  h«r*u 

prevalent  among  the  'people '<>>  the  tern  away  by fie:  rush  of  waves.  It 

coast  that,  -dash  and  skill  which  nook  wa-  black-  darkth**  when  the  wreck  was 
them  M'i  fa  moo  ^ for  thojT.  dov  bg^xin.fhe  reached;  iuvl  d way  impossible  fe  gt>f> 
iloodwfes  their  n^rher:  . y;  - * “ * 


One  glorious  uehiev extent.  standis  jC^idfonl  and  He  tug  stood  iy;  when 
prominently  out  among  the  modern  gray  morning  broke,  the  jnrfhui  Cfnvf 
Toes  - of  life-savers  of  the  Ooh>iwin'sv . wa*  seu-or,  rather*  what  ilk*  sands 
are!  that  is  in  eon  poor  b#u  - with' the  - loss  had  Jdt  >.(  hi  r.  The  ship  bad  hecVn 
of  the  ft«{hw  Chief,  a twelve- hundred-  v dunk  d ?cui  hum  me  red  fpr  twenty-four 
km  ship  winch*  in  bitter  dnm^ayy  eru!  only  a mast  rose  upward  to 

weather  in  i**},  sf.reel;  tie*  '.hong  Sand,  MV*  " wiid.  sky  to  show  her  presence, 
n't Mk  o.o-ri,  end  ' t ube  bbicdwins,  Tb to.  That  melancholy  relic  wag  miles 

'Mi-  m »hr'  dJu'koe^  of  f he  .cork  morn-  a wav.  und  the  life-boat,  having  slipped 
mg;  hut  >.o  thick  and  .furious,  was  the  her  O w-n^v  surged  down  to  file  fevtig 
weather  that  ir,  was  not  till  mit*  o'clock  ..Sand  under  her  stcnu-fonsaih  -and  an- 
in  the  after tm<;m  lira*  the  H'radjvrd  lifer-  -'VfetfefT  th  windward  of  the  tragic  relic 

boat  wn-  o»ve<]  Out  of  HuTn-.iZvHc  lUvr-  of  .the  h Wy?/,  Chief:.  Them-  and.  nof 
bur  by  ndlos  till  then,  the . piijs,  ojytfe  :$0 

separated  the  wm-k  from  the  harbor,  - fermwtfe  fer . ph  fffe  kwi  ti>e 

and  it  tfibk  koven  f&m ts  vtu ■ vwpv  the  fufeptt.  eleyeii  ^ nhir*  were* 
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tbeit  soat^  m 

* they  wnultl  hav^  lk;eu 

h<rxt  amiv  Ty. 

tlw>  ni^h  jof.  ^ayea  • : ; It ' ’ . ;,;-r 

way  black  ilarh 

^ the  ww'k  was 

ri  iichwiv  ftml 

it  was  impf^sihkv  tn.  'get 

near  her;/ 

:Tliri».ng|myt 

. tl.int  l>\«W  night  the 

Jhndford  and 

thv:;  dUg  ^tond  by;  when 

gray  pmrxung 

brt?kcy  the  Jtidinn  VJiief 

-vu-  -^’•n-'-or.' 

rather*  wiun  tiie  sands 

tunl  feft  of  h 

er.  The  -ship  bad  l>cen  yc, 

hhfl^d  and  hammered  fer  twenty-four 

»ViiC.  «tul  onl 

v .a  rna^  rose  up^UHi  to 

t fin  wiH  .sky 

to  kicnv  her  • presence: 

That  mclfttfehf 

dy  Telic  wa>?  three  oitfcf 
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lashed  together — all  who  were  left  out 
of  a crew  of  twenty-nine.  One  by  one 
they  dropped  into  the  lee  rigging, 
whence  they  were  taken  into  the  life- 
boat. The  captain  was  frozen  dead,  and 
the  mate,  who  had  lost  his  reason,  died 
as  the  iife-boat,  glassed  with  ice,  was 
pulled  back  to  Ramsgate  Harbor  by  the 
tug.  For  twenty-six  hours  the  life- 
boat had  remained  at  sea  in  the  bitterest 
weather  on  record.  During  that  long  pe- 
riod the  cockswain,  Charles  Edward  Fish, 
sustained  himself  with  pieces  of  sodden 
chocolate ; most  of  the  men  took  nips 
of  rum  from  a jar,  into  the  mouth  of 
which  a thumb  was  pressed  as  soon  as 
the  drink  had  been  taken,  to  keep  the 
salt  water  from  joining  the  spirit. 

The  Bradford  was  named  after  the 
Yorkshire  city  of  that  name.  She  was 
built  by  subscriptions  raised  in  a few 
hours  by  business  men  on  the  Bradford 
Exchange,  and  now  rests  from  her 
labors  in  one  of  the  Bradford  parks, 
far  from  the  seas  on  which  she  won  her 
honors.  Her  former  cockswain,  Fish, 
best  known  of  all  British  life-boatmen, 
takes  life  serenely,  hard  by  Ramsgate 
Harbor.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  times 
he  was  on  service  at  sea,  and  he  helped 
to  save  887  lives  from  the  Goodwins. 
Seven  medals  and  decorations  have  been 
awarded  to  him.  Quietly  and  modestly 
this  hero  of  peace  has  told  me  the  story 
of  the  Indian  Chief  and  many  other 
wrecks  while  we  have  looked  toward  the 
stealthy  shoals  from  Ramsgate  Pier. 

Charles  Edward  Fish  is  but  the  type  of 
the  men  who  wage  incessant  battle  with  the 
Goodwins.  There  are  still  living  splen- 
did warriors  who  have  endured  priva- 
tions and  risked  many  perils  on  the  tom 
seas  between  the  North  Foreland  and 
the  South  Foreland,  and  of  these  some 
bear  names  which  indicate  a Norse  or 
Viking  origin.  The  blood  of  the  old 
North  Sea  fighters  is  in  them.  For 
many  years  there  labored  on  the  waters 
that  fine  old  seaman  Jarvist  Arnold,  a 
true  descendant  of  the  Viking  breed, 
and  among  the  heroes  who  fought  long 
and  well,  some  of  whom  were  worsted 
in  the  fray,  were  Adams,  Roberts,  Red- 
sull,  Staunton,  Hanger,  and  George 
Marsh — if  one  may  be  unfair  enough 
to  mention  names  at  random  from  a 
noble  band. 


So  often  do  ships  get  on  the  sands, 
and  so  frequently  is  the  call  to  man  the 
life-boat  raised,  that  these  fighters  of 
the  Goodwins  take  their  doings  as  a 
thing  of  course.  The  world  may  thrill 
with  stories  of  their  daring  deeds;  but 
they  know  nothing  of  their  pluck  till 
they  are  told  of  it,  and  even  then  they 
say  that  it  is  nothing.  Little  by  little, 
however,  they  may  be  drawn  to  tell  of  what 
befell  at  certain  wrecks;  but  it  is  for 
you  who  listen  to  record  the  happen- 
ings. The  spirit  of  the  sea  oppresses 
them — and  the  ocean  keeps  its  secrets 
well.  Perhaps  they  find  their  simple 
speech  inadequate  to  express  their 
thoughts,  and  there  is  the  dread  of  be- 
ing set  down  as  braggarts. 

Once  a ship  was  deliberately  im- 
perilled on  the  Goodwins  for  subtle 
reasons.  She  was  bound  from  Ham- 
burg, and  was  off  the  English  coast  when 
her  crew  mutinied,  and  murdered  and 
threw  overboard  the  captain  and  his 
son.  The  mate  was  spared  because  he 
was  essential  to  the  navigation  of  the 
vessel.  He  was  ordered  to  make  for  the 
North  Sea;  but  heavy  weather  forced 
him  into  the  Downs.  Purposely  he  ran 
perilously  near  the  sands,  knowing  that 
instantly  boatmen  would  put  off  from 
shore.  The  mutineers  had  no  under- 
standing of  his  motive,  nor  did  they 
realize  that  they  were  doomed.  From 
all  points  of  the  shore  the  ever- watchful 
hovelers  launched  their  craft,  striving 
to  be  first  to  reach  the  ship.  Most 
famous  of  the  vessels  was  a lugger  which 
used  to  be  stationed  at  the  south  end 
of  Deal.  Seventeen  men  sprang  into 
her  and  sailed  toward  the  wanderer,  and 
one  of  them  was  the  first  to  get  on  board 
and  take  charge.  To  him  the  mate,  in 
hurried,  stealthy  whispers,  told  the  story 
of  the  murder.  The  sordid  tidings 
quickly  spread  among  the  hovelers,  and 
the  mutineers,  realizing  that  they  were 
trapped,  implored  the  Deal  men  to  al- 
low them  to  escape,  offering  everything 
they  had  for  life  and  liberty.  They 
were  still  clamoring  wThen  a boat’s  crew 
from  a man-of-war  boarded  the  vessel 
and  took  the  murderers  into  custody. 
The  ship  of  war  conveyed  them  to  Ger- 
many, where  some  were  put  to  death 
and  some  were  sent  to  prison.  The 
salvers,  who  had  scorned  the  efforts  to 
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suborn  tk*vny.  took  tin-  v^^vf  i.t» to  Raius-  number  of  flu*  nm\  employed  hi  s&hthig, 
ynue  Harbor,  ami  were  pant  hum  before  11  ie  award  is  made.  In  most  vm#* 

dred  dollars  as  salvage  these  matter*  are  settled  amicably,  but 

That  award  . wus  more  liS^rai  than  it  h<wnet5rp^  happens  that  the  law  has 
many  of  the  acknvnclederncnts  which  to  fWide  Enw  much  money  shall  be 
have  been  made  by  Ra msjguto  Gem-  givelu,  &ndi»7vfh$t  proportions, 
missio tiers  of  .Sal vain*  of  s ~vxwv*  by ' the  emd  Hoodwhis  jirovido, 

IVal  boatmen.  Xn|  many  year*  before  though,  rarely,  humorous  incidents, 
tliis,  after  a v^ry  heavy  gale,  several  Buck  K'vxt&i  wd¥d  for  t-he  jir^f 
vessels  vvb'b/h  had  become  disuhird  were  time*  -relates  to  a British  battleship  mid 
taken'  into  Homsgnte  Harbor.  fSo  small  a ifghU'hlfTi^-thc  vessel  stotidned  on  (he 
was  the  .*um  paid  to  tlin  boatmen  for  North;  Sand  IlblpL  The  warship, 
their  smwi.*.*s  that  they  determined  not  which  v.-a^;  one  of  the  old  turret  type, 
to.  ships  to  Ilamsgate;  was  near  the  li^ht^hip 

and  when  onmhoT  ^aie  threatened,  the  wIihi,  *o  the  amazement.  vf  her  biheerk 
masts,  hails,  ami  rudder*  were  secretly  and  company  ami  the  lighUhipF  crew, 
removed  ft'om  f.i l the,  1%  \'W&m  op  the  the  lightship -bore*  down  upott  the  baKle- 
Ixach  at  thml  Tin-  carried  ship's  broadside.  From  ksome  nf  thy 

out  the  resolution  with  wicrimprnmismg  poudetpos  *1ujm  which  at  th««i 

6rmiiex^s  axel  ship?  o\vjvm\s  and  ship-  lime  in  the  British  navy.,  acul  would 
agents  re  ..batted  and  biiwfidcri:d.  A ..unit  her  4tc  avn  nor  ^tcer,  cceentrm  trivk- 
f)uhlic  .:meetiu«-;  was  called,  and  the  Peal  ■ , ■ :\W?r:j?>  looked  upon  as  part  of  kho  days 
men  stated  .their  ease  • in  their  own  \v;-,y,  work;  but  rlicrr  was  no  uoderstmidin^ 
Veonry  was  svpti  them  from  1 be4,  shine  why  on  anchored  %)u]%,  and  alcove  all. 
ami  thencefonvard  they  won  inor«\  ^-h;  $ neli-eoodueted  (i^ht-Vessd,  should  lx- 
eroiis  rccogrtiiipTiw  From  that  time  \iutil  M<5r]>  approaching  (ho huge  steel  bulk, 
to-day ---more  than  a century— careftd  Yet  on  Aw\  came,  like  A rolling  red 
calpufaiidu  has  bt^tt ^ rppdiy  of  Yite  v&hie  iimiis:Ie>v,;:a‘iid|;  bolted  her  hJkutk4:i^.6d’-;sti. 
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Mplaiobd  for  sumc  thcte;.’  tu)tly  ramfe  ready  tp  Becure  ber  prbae, 

Jparued  : that  f;  the  • i.rcwJa^  in  <&toliug  when  #gaift 

had fouled  the  ligluslupf  yddcy  of  . lied  Imtotm  oaf /illations;’  for  they  re- 

which  mvessanly  a grenr  li't^th  wa^.  leased  ifadr  prisoner/  Who  iroilt»auv«i  :Uu3 

paid  o\\x\  and  the  ram.  anting  as  ;m  fsrttpod  ritider  i*er  .»s'*n  yanyrf^-rnul  the 
‘ tH.nvjum  hook.  had  •“  swpt  " the  mas-  laugh  nyis  dvifh  the  litVi-NHifineit. 
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An  Altar  on  Little  Thunder 

BY  ELMORE  ELLIOTT  PEAKE 


THE  toy-like,  narrow-gauge  railroad 
— Blue  Ride  & Western  by  name — 
meanders  lazily  across  blue-grass 
pasture-lands  for  some  eighty  miles,  and 
then  makes  a sudden  dash  up  Appa- 
lachia’s instep  to  Pardeeville,  after  which 
further  progress  is  barred  by  a lofty,  semi- 
circular escarpment  of  mountain-side. 

Up  this  grade,  late  one  summer  after- 
noon, a quaint  little  wood-burning  loco- 
motive with  a mushroom  stack  dragged 
its  train  of  two  diminutive  coaches,  tak- 
ing a fresh  grip  every  few  rods,  as  it  were, 
like  a terrier  tugging  at  a door-mat,  un- 
til at  last,  all  hot  and  panting,  it  drew 
alongside  the  shabby  station. 

A solitary  passenger  appeared  and 
swung  himself  down  and  out  from  the 
steps,  with  a quick,  peculiar  motion,  as 
if  the  train  were  a tricky  horse  whose 
heels  and  teeth  were  dangerous.  He 
lifted  his  light-blue  eyes  at  once  to  a 
hoary,  lightning  - riven  pine  far,  far 
above,  gazed  fixedly  for  a moment,  and 
swallowed  convulsively.  Then,  as  if  re- 
membering himself,  he  shot  a suspicious 
glance  about. 

No  one  else  was  in  sight  except  a 
lean  man  whose  battered  cap  still  re- 
tained a tinge  of  official  blue,  and  this 
man  nodded  civilly.  The  young  traveler’s 
coarse,  square-toed  shoes,  cheap  gray 
suit,  and  broad-brimmed  hat — all  harsh- 
ly new — were  familiar  to  the  station 
agent.  Once  or  twice  a year  a moun- 
taineer, in  an  outfit  tallying  exactly  with 
this  one,  would  step  off  the  train  and 
look  about  him  in  a dazed,  half-fright- 
ened manner.  And  though  the  train  al- 
ways drew  in  at  supper- time,  when  a 
cheery  light  shone  from  the  chintzed 
windows  of  the  Henry  Clay  House,  just 
across  the  street,  and  the  aroma  of  sugar- 
cured  ham  or  fried  chicken  floated  in- 
vitingly over  to  the  station,  the  agent 
had  never  known  one  of  these  men  to 
tarry  for  a meal,  much  less  a bed. 

The  call  of  the  highlands  was  too 
strong.  So.  after  getting  their  bearings, 
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like  a cat  dropped  by  a strange  road- 
side, they  always  struck  up  the  narrow, 
winding  trail,  at  a gait  whose  easy  swing 
disguised  its  swiftness.  And  being  a 
tactful  man,  the  agent  never  showed  any 
undue  interest — for  these  brogans  and 
shoddy  clothes  were  the  commonwealth’s 
parting  gift  to  its  discharged  convicts. 

Ash  Whipple  proved  no  exception  to 
the  rule;  he  made  straight  for  the  steep 
inlet,  and  his  pace  was  such  that  dawn 
found  him  thirty  miles  from  Pardeeville. 

He  was  tired.  His  new  shoes  had  chafed 
his  feet.  His  breakfast,  after  no  supper, 
consisted  only  of  a handful  of  black- 
berries and  a draught  of  icy  water.  But 
the  drink  was  sweeter  to  him  than  mulled 
wine,  and  he  was  happy,  for  his  home  was 
only  ten  miles  ahead. 

He  was  very  shy,  however,  of  his 
clothes,  and  was  ready  to  plunge  into 
the  thicket  at  sight  or  sound  of  a fellow- 
being. But  at  this  early  hour  he  met 
no  one,  and  he  presently  fell  to  watching, 
with  the  keenness  of  a boy,  for  certain 
memorable  objects  along  the  road — the 
skeleton  oak  from  which  he  had  once 
dropped  an  eagle  at  two  hundred  yards, 
the  pool  by  which  he  had  trapped  nine 
otters  in  one  season,  Rizpah  church, 
where  he  had  first  become  conscious  of 
his  love  for  Nance,  and  the  little  God’s 
acre  in  which  his  parents  slept  their  last 
long  sleep. 

But  it  was  the  “ Bald  ” of  Little 
Thunder  upon  which  his  glistening  eyes 
rested  oftenest.  Never  in  all  his  life, 
until  he  had  ridden  away  with  the 
sberifFs  irons  upon  his  wrists,  had  there 
been  a day  when  he  had  not  lifted  his 
eyes  to  this  commanding  landmark, 
rooted  in  the  unshakable  bosom  of  earth, 
yet  as  changeable  as  the  smile  of  a 
coquette,  now  quivering  from  heat,  now 
murky  with  cloud-stuff,  dazzling  white 
under  its  winter  mantle,  or  wreathed 
with  vapor  like  a smoking  crater. 

He  had  passed  the  graveyard,  when,  as 
if  struck  by  a thought,  he  turned  back. 
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climbed  the  rail  fence,  and  wandered 
among  the  graves,  stooping  here  and 
there  to  scrutinize  a lowly  headstone. 
Finally,  as  if  finding  what  he  wanted, 
he  paused  beside  a mound  marked  only 
with  a board  and  evidently  comparatively 
new,  for  the  brambles  and  bittersweet 
had  not  yet  smothered  it  in  their  thorny 
embrace. 

“ Tim,  you’re  thar  and  I’m  hyer,”  he 
soliloquized  aloud,  respectfully  doffing 
his  hat.  “A  second’s  dif’rence  on  the 
trigger,  and  I’d  be  lookin’  up  and  you 
lookin’  down.  Don’t  know  as  you  got 
much  the  wust  of  it,  arfter  all.  Be 
pretty  sure  you  didn’t,  if  it  wa’n’t  fer 
Nance  and  the  boy.  As  it  is,  more’n 
once  I’ve  wished  I war  in  your  place. 
Be  there  in  a few  years  at  the  most, 
anyhow.  You  know  it  warn’t  my  fault, 
Tim.  You  know  who  picked  the  quoll. 
You  war  always  fair  and  aboveboard, 
and  if  your  sperit  could  have  gone  on 
the  witness-stand,  the  jury’d  never  sent 
me  to  the  pen’tenchy,  fer  they  give  a 
recommendation  of  mercy  as  it  war. 
You’d  ’a’  told  ’em  Rufe  Couch  lied.  I 
wish  you  could  speak  now  and  tell  the 
mountain  how  it  war,  fer  I’m  afraid 
some  of  ’em  air  goin’  to  hold  your  takin’- 
off  agin  me.” 

He  replaced  his  hat  and  slowly  re- 
tired. Once  outside  the  inclosure,  how- 
ever, he  all  but  ran  in  his  eagerness,  with 
his  pulse  pounding  in  his  ear.  But 
when  he  reached  the  last  turn  in  the  road 
which  hid  his  cabin  from  view  he 
abruptly  halted,  trembling,  with  a sud- 
den weakness  in  his  legs.  For  the  first 
time  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
not  find  things  as  he  had  left  them — 
that  fire  or  pestilence,  disease  or  death, 
in  their  stalking  to  and  fro  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  might  have  crossed  his  own 
threshold  and  laid  their  spectral  hands 
upon  his  loved  ones.  During  his  two 
years’  absence  he  had  received  no  tidings 
from  them,  nor  had  expected  any,  for 
neither  he  nor  Nance  could  write. 

Fearing  the  worst,  therefore,  he  did 
not  start  at  the  cabin’s  closed  door,  the 
rank  weeds  which  hedged  about  the  lime- 
stone doorstep,  the  absence  of  dogs  and 
chickens.  Mechanically  he  pulled  the 
latch-string  and  entered.  A smothery 
closeness  pinched  his  nostrils  like  in- 
visible fingers.  The  bed  in  the  corner 


had  the  sunken  appearance  of  long  dis- 
use. No  firewood  littered  the  inglenook. 
The  basswood  bin  contained  no  meal,  no 
bacon  hung  from  the  rafters,  no  remnant 
of  food  was  anywhere. 

Ash  returned  to  the  roadside  and  sat 
down  on  a stump,  with  dazed  eyes. 
Presently  a barefooted  boy  carrying  a 
fish-pole  trudged  by,  whistling — a boy 
whom  Ash  had  never  seen. 

“ Bub,”  said  he,  in  a husky  voice,  “ kin 
you  tell  me  where  Mrs.  Whipple  air  at  S'” 

The  boy  stared  as  if  amazed  at  the 
inquirer’s  ignorance.  “ Why,  stranger, 
she  air  gone  to  live  with  her  pap,  over 
on  Haws  Run.  Her  husbunt’6  in  the 
pen’tenchy  fer  killin’  Tim  Wildwith. 
Good  thing,  too,  pap  says,  and  hopes 
he’ll  die  thar.  What  mought  your  name 
be?” 

“ It  mought  be  Andy  Jackson,  but  it 
ain’t,”  answered  Ash,  with  a wan  smile. 
“ Obleeged,  though,  bub.” 

When  the  boy  had  passed  out  of  sight 
Ash  re-entered  the  cabin  and  put  on  his 
old  suit  of  “ butternuts,”  boots,  and  gray 
wool  hat.  Lifting  a loose  puncheon  in 
the  floor,  he  stuffed  the  hated  clothes 
which  he  had  just  removed  through  the 
opening.  Then  he  took  his  rifle  from  its 
pegs  above  the  mantel,  dropped  a hand- 
ful of  cartridges  into  his  pocket,  thrust 
a spy  - glass  into  another  pocket,  and, 
after  scanning  the  road,  slipped  round 
to  the  rear  of  his  cabin. 

Next  to  seeing  his  wife  and  babe,  his 
mind  during  the  last  days  of  his  im- 
prisonment had  dwelt  on  the  pleasure  of 
dropping  into  Cube  Acres’s  smithy  at 
the  hamlet  of  Paint  Rock  and  shaking 
hands  with  the  “ boys.”  Cube’s  place 
was  a social  clearing-house  for  the  men 
of  upper  Little  Thunder.  Nestling  be- 
neath a huge  chinkapin  oak,  its  cool, 
dark  interior  and  compacted  cinder  floor 
were  peculiarly  inviting  on  a hot  day. 
The  anvil  music  possessed  a timbre  which 
stirred  the  hardy  denizens  of  these 
granite  girders  of  the  earth;  and  the 
showers  of  sparks,  the  cherry-red  iron, 
the  thud  of  sledge  were  so  true,  so 
genuine,  so  elemental  that  the  smithy 
was  even  more  popular  than  the  doggery 
across  the  road,  where  a barrel  of  whiskey 
was  always  on  tap. 

But  the  barefooted  boy’s  unconscious 
thrust  had  touched  the  quick  with  Ash, 
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and  though  he  still  felt  sure  of  the  loyal- 
ty of  the  habitues  of  the  smithy,  several 
of  whom  had  laid  out  bread  and  coffee 
for  him  when  he  was  hiding  from  the 
sheriff’s  posse,  his  enthusiasm  over  meet- 
ing them  was  chilled.  Again,  while 
Nance’s  return  to  her  parental  home, 
after  the  deprivation  of  her  husband,  was 
a perfectly  natural  thing,  the  news  of  it 
had  somehow  jarred  Ash.  It  had  oblit- 
erated by  one  rude  stroke  that  picture 
of  his  home-coming  which  his  fancy  had 
lovingly  retouched  day  after  day;  it  was 
the  first  clash  between  dream  and  reality. 

The  root  of  his  chagrin,  doubtless,  was 
the  fact  that  Jethro  Haws,  Nance’s 
father,  was  no  friend  of  his.  Jethro  had 
opposed  his  marriage,  had  extended  no 
helping  hand  in  his  subsequent  struggle 
with  poverty,  and  had  stood  aloof  when 
Ash  fell  into  the  talons  of  the  law.  These 
facts  were  public  knowledge,  and  an  in- 
stinctive sense  of  propriety  prompted  Ash 
to  rehabilitate  his  domestic  relations  be- 
fore seeking  readmission  to  the  circle 
of  his  friends. 

He  set  off  at  once  for  Haws  Run,  and, 
deciding  to  keep  his  return  a secret  for 
the  present,  he  struck  into  the  pathless 
forest  which  walled  about  his  tiny  clear- 
ing. Amid  the  trunks  of  the  mighty 
liriodendrons,  or  “ yellow  poplars,”  he 
was  as  insignificant  an  object  as  an  ant 
in  a timothy  meadow.  Yet  he  laid  a 
course  as  straight  as  a crow’s  flight  ex- 
cept where  he  swerved  to  avoid  the  pres- 
ence of  man. 

Just  one  habitation  he  did  not  avoid, 
and  that,  curiously  enough,  belonged  to 
Rufus  Couch,  the  man  whose  testimony 
had  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary.  Rufe’s 
farm  lay  in  a little  emerald  pocket  which 
fairly  bulged  with  the  fat  leachings 
from  higher  ground,  and  was  the  best 
on  Little  Thunder.  “Best”  was  ap- 
plicable to  most  of  Rufe’s  possessions. 
He  was,  in  Little  Thunder’s  rating,  a 
commercial  genius.  He  kept  a store, 
bought  hides  and  pelts,  ground  sorghum, 
owned  a grist-mill  and  a saw-mill, 
operated  charcoal-ovens  and  turpentine- 
stills.  That  he  profited  from  stills  of  a 
less  innocent  nature  was  an  open  secret, 
though  “ moonshining  ” is  a topic  which 
mountain  etiquette  wisely  interdicts. 

Yet,  at  the  age  of  forty,  when  a fair 
share  of  ^ppa|ach^:i  jmen  are  grand- 


fathers, Rufe  was  still  unmarried.  Once 
he  had  gone  a-wooing,  it  is  true;  but 
when  the  maid  was  all  but  won  a man 
fifteen  years  his  junior  had  dashed  into 
the  lists  and  borne  off  the  fair  prize. 
That  man  was  Ash  Whipple,  and  it  was 
with  a distinctly  pleasing  recollection  of 
this  feat  that  he  stalked  cautiously  tow- 
ard a point  which  would  afford  him  a 
view  of  Couch’s  cabin. 

An  instant  later  an  ejaculation  fell 
from  his  lips.  Instead  of  a cabin  there 
was  projected  against  his  vision  a two- 
story,  weather-boarded  house,  with  an  ell 
in  the  rear  and  a veranda  across  the 
front,  all  painted  a glistening  white  in 
the  morning  sun.  It  was  such  a house 
as  Ash  had  never  seen  until  his  enforced 
journey  to  the  lowlands,  and  its  pres- 
ence here  in  the  mountain  might  almost 
have  been  accredited  to  the  magic  of  a 
jinnee. 

“ And  him  a bachelor,”  murmured  Ash, 
“with  no  woman  to  tidy  up  or  set  be- 
fore the  fire  and  knit  a baby’s  sock.” 

And  as  he — who  had  a wife  to  sit  be- 
fore the  fire — thought  of  his  own  humble 
abode,  a sense  of  the  unequal  distribution 
of  the  gifts  of  the  gods  set  his  lips  in 
a line  as  straight  and  hard  as  a joint 
of  masonry.  For  this  pet  of  Fortune 
was  a hard  man,  as  Ash  saw  him,  a 
usurer,  an  exacter  of  the  last  penny; 
and  it  was  his  smug,  unctuous  testimony, 
whether  true  or  false,  which  had  tilted 
the  scales  against  Ash.  For  this  act  the 
young  convict  had  registered  a vow — and 
registered  it  again  and  again,  night  after 
night,  in  lieu  of  a prayer — that  his  first 
act  of  freedom  should  be  the  converting 
of  Rufe  Couch’s  plump  body  into  buz- 
zards’ meat. 

But  this  tigerish  thirst  for  vengeance 
had  passed.  One  Sunday  afternoon, 
after  a long  talk  with  the  prison  chap- 
lain, it  had  dawned  upon  him  that  there 
might  be  better  things  in  this  world 
than  revenge,  that  love  was  better  than 
hate,  and  peace  than  war.  And  one 
night,  not  long  after,  he  promised  him- 
self and  C4od — it  was  his  first  prayer — 
that  he  would  not  injure  the  man  who 
had  so  grievously  injured  him.  Recall- 
ing this  promise  now,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  new  house  as  upon  a tempta- 
tion, and  went  his  way. 

He  desired  to  speak  firstjto  Nance,  if 
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possible,  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
family;  so  he  approached  the  Hawses’  big 
double  cabin  in  true  mountaineer  fash- 
ion, dropping  down  from  above,  along 
the  precipitous  side  of  a peak  known  as 
Ellen’s  Needle,  He  soon  discovered  that 
something  unusual  was  going  on  below. 
The  fence  was  fringed  with  saddle- 
horses  and  the  roadside  packed  with 
vehicles.  For  a moment  his  throat 
tightened — it  might  be  a funeral!  If 
so — 

But  sliding  down  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  farther,  with  perilous  haste, 
to  where  he  could  hear  voices,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  gathering  was  of  a festal 
character.  He  then  remembered  that 
this  was  Nance’s  birthday— her  twenty- 
second.  He  came  empty-handed,  he  re- 
flected with  a pang;  yet,  after  all,  what 
better  gift  could  he  bring  her  than  him- 
self? For  a moment  he  was  tempted 
boldly  to  invade  the  company  and  claim 
his  rightful  place  in  the  celebration. 
But  pride  and  shyness  restrained  him, 
and  again  counseled  him  to  reveal  him- 
self first  to  his  wife  alone. 

So  all  day  long,  without  bite  or  sup, 
he  lay  in  a bit  of  thicket,  like  a hare 
in  its  form,  harking  for  the  attenuated 
sounds  of  merriment  which  floated  up 
from  below.  Now  he  watched  the  guests 
playing  their  games,  mere  pawns  on  a 
chess  - board  they  appeared,  from  this 
height;  now  he  lay  on  his  back  with  his 
face  turned  up  to  the  fleecy  cloud-drift, 
his  mind  also  drifting,  from  present  to 
past,  from  past  to  future,  from  his  wild, 
free  boyhood  to  his  courtship  and  mar- 
riage, from  his  trailing  a plow  through  his 
lean  acres,  awaiting  Nance’s  call  to  din- 
ner, to  his  breaking  rock  within  the 
prison  stockade.  * 

Toward  sunset,  when  the  guests  began 
to  straggle  away,  he  moved  still  farther 
down  the  declivity  and  took  up  a posi- 
tion on  the  brim  of  a little  cuplike  glen 
from  which  there  issued  a spring  that 
served  the  Hawses  for  both  well  and 
refrigerator.  It  was  an  idyllic  spot,  cool, 
sequestered,  and  dusky  with  leaf-filtered 
light.  Here  if  anywhere  Ash  would  find 
Nance  alone.  She  had  always  loved  the 
place;  loved,  kneeling  on  the  edge  of  the 
pool,  to  gaze  at  her  reflected  image,  to 
scoop  upsthe  water  in  her  palms  and  dash 
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it  upon  her  face,  to  sit  and  listen  to 
the  wild  cascade  of  music  from  the  throat 
of  the  water-thrush  which  every  year 
nested  in  a crevice  of  the  rocks. 

For  Nance  was  not  like  other  moun- 
tain girls.  Though  full  of  fun  and  as 
daring  as  a boy,  she  liked  to  steal  off 
with  only  the  pines  and  the  sighing 
zephyrs  for  company,  to  search  out  the 
haunts  of  the  ghostly  Indian-pipe  and 
quaint  ladyVslipper.  Hence  it  was  re- 
garded as  a seven-days’  wonder  on  the 
mountain  when  she  married  wild  Ash 
Whipple. 

At  last,  with  a quickened  pulse,  he  saw 
her  leave  the  house  with  a bucket  in  one 
hand  and  a child,  who  could  be  no  other 
than  his  own  little  Judah,  marvelously 
grown,  clinging  to  the  other.  But  she 
had  proceeded  only  a little  way  when 
she  was  overtaken  by  a tall,  broad- 
shouldered  fellow,  heavier  than  the  run 
of  mountaineers,  but  brisk  of  foot, 
chesty,  with  no  stoop,  and  adorned  with 
hair  and  beard  conspicuously  black  and 
glossy.  This  man  was  Rufus  Couch. 

He  relieved  Nance  of  her  bucket  and 
filled  it  at  the  spring,  after  which  the 
pair  seated  themselves  on  a slab  of  stone 
scarcely  forty  feet  from  the  clump  of 
witch-hazel  in  which  Whipple  lay. 

“Well,  Nance,”  began  Couch,  in  his 
soft  voice,  “ ’tween  you  and  me,  ain’t 
you  about  ready  to  name  the  day  ?” 

She  did  not  return  his  smile  or  allow 
him  to  catch  her  eye,  but  lifted  the  child 
into  her  lap  and  folded  her  arms  about 
him.  Her  face  was  grave,  and  her  dark 
eyes,  usually  so  animated,  were  lack- 
luster and  weary. 

“ Rufe,  I ain’t  no  more  ready,  so  fer 
as  that  goes,  than  I was  the  day  you 
asked  me  to  marry  you.  Don’t  seem  as 
if  I’d  ever  be  ready,  in  any  proper  way. 
I’ve  only  waited  two  years  fer  him.  He’d 
wait  longer  than  that  fer  me.” 

“ Mebbe  yes  and  mebbe  no,”  answered 
Couch,  with  an  owlish  tilt  of  his  head 
and  popping  into  his  mouth  one  of  the 
peppermint  - drops  which  he  habitually 
used  in  lieu  of  whiskey  or  tobacco.  “If 
I remember  right,  he  give  you  twenty- 
four  hours  to  choose  ’tween  me  and  him, 
and  everybody  knowed  Sis  Elkins  war 
the  other  gell  he  had  in  mind.” 

“ That  was  ’fore  he  married  me,”  an- 
swered Nance,  listlessly.  “He  wouldn’t 
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be  so  brash  to  call  time  on  me  now.  A 
wife  is  more’n  a sweetheart.  Livin’  with 
a woman  fer  two  years  air  different  from 
just  co’tin’  her.” 

“ Mebbe  yes  and  mebbe  no.  ’Sides, 
’tain’t  a question  of  how  long  you’ve 
waited.  Question  is,  how  much  longer 
have  you  got  to  wait?  As  I’ve  told  you 
more’n  once.  Squire  Galum  says  that 
under  the  new  law  you  never  know  when 
a feller  is  a-goin’  to  git  out  of  the  pen’- 
tenchy.  The  jedge  don’t  sentence  fer  no 
specified  time.  He  gives  what  they  call 
an  in’terminate  sentence,  which  means, 
I reckon,  among  other  things,  a good 
while.  Anyhow,  a feller’s  gittin’  out 
depends  on  his  behavior  and  the  Board 
of  Pardings.  Now  Ash  might  stay  four- 
teen years,  Squire  says.  That’s  the  limit 
fer  manslaughter.  I ain’t  sayin’  he  will, 
ner  I ain’t  hopin’  he  will.  But  you  and 
me  know  that  Ash  ain’t  overly  patient 
when  he’s  crossed,  and  a man  in  the 
pen’tenchy,  they  tell  me,  air  crossed  at 
every  turn.  Part  of  the  punishment,  I 
s’pose.  They  don’t  allow  he  shell  be 
happy,  or  too  many  of  ’em  would  git  to 
boardin’  on  the  State,  free  gratis  fer 
nothin’.” 

“ Would  you?”  asked  Nance,  quietly. 

“ No,”  he  admitted. 

She  blinked  rapidly  without  quite,  re- 
straining her  tears,  and  Couch,  per- 
ceiving his  tactical  error,  burrowed  into 
his  whiskers  with  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  pressed  them  back  along  the  sides 
of  his  jaw,  outlining  a chin  as  sharp  as 
a fox’s  muzzle  instead  of  the  square  one 
which  would  have  matched  the  rest  of 
his  physique. 

“ Nance,  if  you  won’t  name  the  day, 
won’t  you  at  least  go  ahead  and  git  your 
divorce?  All  you  got  to  do  is  to  ask  fer 
it.  Cote  will  hand  it  right  out,  like  I 
would  a steel  trap  to  a customer.  Got 
to.  Law  says  so — and  no  questions  asked 
arfter  you  tell  ’em  your  husband  is  a 
feling.  It  would  make  my  cornin’  hyer 
look  more  proper-like  to  neighbors.  It 
would  please  your  paw  and  your  Aunt 
Dill  and  Uncle  Tice,  and  all  your  relay- 
tives  ’cept  a few  that  don’t  count.  It 
would  please  me,  Nance,”  he  added, 
plaintively. 

“ I’d  like  to  please  you,  Rufe,”  she  an- 
swered, as  if  touched  by  his  tone. 
“ You’ve  been  sq  good  to  me.” 
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“All  I want  is  a chanct  to  be  still 
better.  My  new  house  is  done  and  waitin’ 
fer  you,  all  ’cept  the  furniture,  which 
I want  you  to  have  a hand  in  choosin’. 

I don’t  want  to  hurry  you.  I don’t 
agree  with  what  your  paw  said  to-day 
about  people  lookin’  down  on  you  as  a 
pore-sperited  thing,  afraid  to  get  a di- 
vorce from  a feling  and  a murd’rer. 

“And  I don’t  expect  you  to  love  me 
at  first,  like  you  did  Ash.  ’Tain’t  in 
female  nater,  I s’pose.  All  I ask  you  to 
do  is  to  let  me  give  you  a good  home — 
the  best  on  this  hyer  mounting — and  leave 
things  so  you’ll  always  have  it,  whether 
I drap  off  suddint  or  not. 

“ You  don’t  want  to  keep  on  livin’  with 
your  paw  and  mommy,  fer  six,  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  year  yet,  especially  when 
they’re  so  sot  on  your  marryin’  me. 

’Tain’t  like  a home  of  your  own.  Ag’in, 

’twon’t  be  so  long  before  that  little  chap 
thar  in  your  lap  will  shoot  up  like  a 
wilier  sprout.  I’ve  often  heerd  you  say 
you’d  like  to  send  him  down  to  Sharps- 
burg  to  school,  whar  Chad  Oaks  went. 

You  can’t  do  it,  Nance,  ’thout  money. 

Even  if  Ash  should  come  back  to-morrer 
you  couldn’t  do  it.  Thar’s  nobody  likes 
Ash  better’n  me,  and  it  went  agin  my 
grain  to  testify  agin  him,  especially  as 
I was  afeerd  you’d  hate  me  fer  it.  But 
he  never  was  a good  pervider  and  never 
will  be.  Sooner  shoot  in  a turkey-match 
than  plow  com  any  day.” 

“ Poverty  never  had  no  terrors  fer  me,” 
spoke  up  the  girl,  quickly.  “As  fer  as 
that  went,  we  were  just  as  happy  as  if 
he’d  been  as  rich  as — as  you.” 

“ Suttinly,”  agreed  Couch  at  once. 

“ Thar’s  wuss  things  ’n  poverty.  I was 
only  sayin’  that  you  can’t  do  some  things 
’thout  money  that  you  kin  do  with  it. 
Eddicatin’  a boy  is  one  of  ’em.  And 
eddication  air  a great  thing  these  days. 

That  little  tad  of  a Chad  Oaks  air  makin’ 
more  money  to-day  than  his  paw,  and  he 
knows  that  great  city  of  Lexin’ton  like 
you  and  me  know  our  back-yards.” 

Nance’s  eyes  grew  luminous,  perhaps 
with  a vision  of  such  a future  for  her 
little  Judah;  then  the  light  died  away. 

“ They  all  leave  the  mounting  and  their 
mothers  when  they  git  an  eddication,” 
said  she,  sadly. 

“Yes;  but  mebbe  you  and  me  ’ll  want 

to  leave,  too,  by  the  time  Jude  grows 
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up.  I could  make  more  money  below 
than  I kin  hyer,  even  with  no  eddication.” 

He  paused,  as  if  to  let  this  observation 
soak  in,  and  then  returned  to  the  subject 
from  which  his  mind  was  never  long 
absent. 

“ Applyin’  your  own  words  of  a minute 
ago,  you’ll  feel  different  to’ds  me  arfter 
you’ve  lived  with  me  a year  or  so.  I 
mean  about  shakin’  Ash.  S’fer  as  that 
goes,  he’s  dead  to  you  now.  If  he  ever 
comes  back,  it  ’ll  be  like  a man  from 
the  grave.  S’fer  as  that  goes,  I don’t 
look  fer  him  back.  Fust  place,  prison’s  a 
bad  place  fer  an  outdoor  man  like  him. 
Consumption  gits  ’em — them  long-term 
fellers — like  it  did  Blake  Orr.  And  even 
if  they  let  him  out,  ’count  of  his  sick- 
ness, like  they  did  Blake,  he’d  only  be  a 
pore,  no-’count,  dead-alive  kind  of  a man. 
He’d  on’y  be — ” 

He  broke  off  at  Nance’s  shudder. 
“ Rufus  Couch,”  she  exclaimed,  in  a tone 
which  made  him  quail,  “ if  ever  Ash 
Whipple  comes  back  lookin’  like  Blake 
Orr  did,  I’ll  nuss  him  to  his  dying  day, 
wife  or  no  wife  of  yours.” 

“ I give  you  that  permission,  right 
hyer  and  now,”  he  answered,  quickly. 
“ Kin  a man  do  more  ? And  kin  you  do 
less  than  promise  you’ll  git  your  divorce 
right  soon  now?” 

She  sat  for  some  time  with  her  pretty, 
square  chin  nestled  in  the  palm  of  one 
brown  hand,  gazing  at  the  distant,  fringy 
sky-line  of  pines. 

“ I’ll  get  it  soon,”  she  promised. 

He  seized  her  free  hand  gratefully. 
“Kin  I kiss  you  now,  Nance  — just 
once  ?” 

“ No— not  while  I’m  another  man’s 
wife.” 

She  rose,  Couch  lifted  the  bucket  of 
water,  and  they  walked  away  together, 
little  Jude  chasing  a monarch  butterfly. 


At  Couch’s  first  sentence  the  con- 
cealed man  had  quivered  like  a polled 
ox.  Thenceforward,  though  no  word  that 
followed  escaped  his  ears,  he  lay  with  his 
lips  pressed  to  the  earth.  As  this  in- 
credible, this  monstrous  drama  went  on 
beneath  him — his  wife  listening  to  an- 
other man’s  words  of  love — he  clenched 
and  relaxed  his  hands,  twisted  his  body 
from  side  to  side,  as  if  striving  to  free 
himself  from  a ^crushing  weight.  But  his 
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efforts  came  to  naught,  like  the  impotent 
struggles  of  one  in  a dream.  All  strength 
had  gone  out  of  him.  To  shoot  the 
traitor,  to  leap  down  and  by  his  mere 
presence  give  the  lie  to  Couch’s  assertions 
— these  thoughts  came.  But  they  also 
passed,  as  idle,  as  futile  as  the  figments 
of  a drugged  brain. 

In  prison  Ash  had  never  abandoned 
hope,  or  sunk  in  sullen  despair,  or  hard- 
ened his  heart  against  his  kind,  or  be- 
come as  a ravening  wolf,  like  some  of 
his  cell-mates.  But  summoning  a forti- 
tude of  which  his  commonplace  exterior 
gave  no  hint,  he  had  resolved  that,  hurt 
his  body  as  they  might,  they  should  not 
destroy  his  soul. 

It  was  a noble  resolution,  but  its  com- 
plete execution  was  not  humanly  possible. 
Somewhere  between  his  heart  and  his 
throat,  in  spite  of  himself,  there  came  a 
lump  that  would  neither  up  nor  down, 
that  persisted  from  his  waking  in  the 
morning,  at  the  sullen  boom  of  the  cell- 
house  gong,  until  the  measured  step  of 
the  guard  at  night  on  the  cold,  concrete 
floor  of  the  corridor  grew  faint  and  re- 
mote in  his  consciousness  and  finally 
ceased.  And  that  fetor,  that  noisome 
emanation  from  caged  things,  be  they 
men  or  animals,  sickened  lungs  which 
had  known  only  the  pure,  balsamic  air 
of  the  mountain. 

When  the  warden  and  an  assistant,  on 
his  reception  at  the  prison,  had  searched 
and  stripped  him,  they  took  more  than 
his  clothes,  jack-knife,  a few  nickels  and 
dimes,  and  his  plug  of  tobacco.  These 
they  gave  back  when  he  was  freed.  But 
they  had  taken  something  they  did  not 
give  back — could  not  give  back. 

Society  had  said  to  him,  through  her 
agents  of  court  and  prison,  u Be  patient ; 
wear  these  stripes  for  a few  years  for  your 
own  good,  and  then  we  will  take  them 
off.”  But  she  had  lied,  for  she  had 
burned  those  stripes  into  him  with  hot 
and  smoking  irons — the  4 x7  cell,  the 
lock-step,  the  rock-pile,  the  shorn  head; 
systematic  humiliations  and  degradations, 
such  as  the  stew-pan  in  which  his  food 
was  flung  like  scraps  for  a dog,  the  pro- 
hibition to  speak  to  his  mates,  the  substi- 
tution of  a number  for  his  name.  She 
had  made  these  stripes  as  ineffaceable  a? 
the  leopard’s  spots  or  the  sable  skin  of 

the  Ethiop.  And  she  had  burned  them 
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deep  as  well  as  wide,  searing  his  blithe 
spirit,  drying  up  his  youthful  blood,  mak- 
ing him  old  before  his  time. 

At  first  he  had  not  realized  his  mutila- 
tion. In  the  days. preceding  his  emancipa- 
tion, indeed,  he  had  forgotten  it.  But 
on  the  streets  of  the  penitentiary  city, 
at  the  station,  on  the  train,  at  Pardee- 
ville,  he  saw  that  he  was  a social  leper. 
He  looked  forward,  however,  to  the  moun- 
tain, as  a pious  Mohammedan  to  Mecea, 
as  a place  of  cleansing.  He  had  shed  the 
hated  prison  garments,  as  if  the  pollution 
lay  in  them.  Alas!  the  words  of  a bare- 
footed boy  had  disillusioned  him,  had 
made  him  fearful  and  distrustful  of  his 
former  friends. 

But  whoever  might  be  for  or  against 
him,  whatever  opinion  men  might  hold 
of  his  crime — yea,  whether  guilty  or  in- 
nocent in  the  sight  of  Heaven  itself — 
there  was  one  upon  whose  fidelity  he 
counted  as  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  right 
hand  to  his  left;  whose  steadfastness  to 
him  was  like  that  of  the  magnetic  needle 
for  the  pole;  whose  outstretched  arms  of 
welcome  he  as  certainly  expected  to  find 
as  the  mountain  itself  upon  which  he  had 
been  born.  Not  that  he  was  worthy  of 
this  supreme  loyalty,  not  that  he  had 
been  a good  husband  always,  or  had  al- 
ways eased  her  burden  when  opportunity 
offered,  but  because  it  was  her  nature 
to  be  true,  because  unfaithfulness  was 
as  unthinkable  in  her  as  lukewarmness 
in  the  sun;  and  he  would  as  soon  have 
expected  to  see  the  seasons  fail  in  their 
appointed  procession,  or  the  Great  Bear 
cease  to  swing  around  the  pole-star,  as 
that  Nance  should  swerve  from  her  altar 
vows.  Yet  now  even  she — 

He  crawled  slowly  up  the  slope,  like 
the  wounded  thing  that  he  was,  making 
for  the  fastnesses  where  no  man  might 
find  him  out.  His  fortitude  had  with- 
stood every  shock  since  the  hour  he 
entered  that  arched  gate  which  might  well 
have  borne  the  legend,  “ Leave  hope  be- 
hind all  ye  who  enter  here.”  But  soon 
he  paused,  exhausted.  Then,  with  the 
terrible,  wrenching  groan  of  the  strong 
man  in  agony,  he  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground  and  wept  like  a child. 

It  was  morning  before  his  mind  ceased 
to  stagger  in  the  cataclysmic  chaos.  But 
peace  came  at  last,  and,  lo!  he  who  had 
always  been  so  quick  to  avenge  now  for- 


gave. More  than  that,  he  justified.  He 
perceived  that,  on  the  whole,  Rufus  Couch 
had  summed  up  the  facts  correctly;  that 
Nance,  in  accepting  Rufe’s  hand,  was 
only  following  the  guidance  of  her  ma- 
ternal instincts.  That  she  still  loved  him, 
but  had  laid  her  love  upon  a sacrificial 
altar,  was  plain  to  Ash. 

This  idea  of  sacrifice,  of  vicarious  suf- 
fering, grew  upon  him.  Lately  certain 
high  aspirations  had  settled  upon  himself, 
like  doves  of  heaven.  He  had  resolved, 
for  instance,  never  to  drink  another  drop 
of  whiskey,  to  work  with  might  and  main 
that  he  might  ameliorate  his  poverty, 
never  to  leave  Nance  any  unnecessary 
chores  to  do,  never  again  to  unbridle  his 
tongue  against  her,  never  to  deny  her,  as 
he  had  too  often  in  the  past,  any  of  the 
trinkets  dear  to  a woman’s  heart.  But 
these  resolutions  paled  before  the  gTeat 
service  which,  it  was  now  revealed  to  him, 
lay  within  his  bestowal.  This  was  noth- 
ing less  than  the  obliteration  of  himself 
from  Nance’s  life,  that  she  might  never 
have  cause  to  question  the  wisdom  of  her 
present  course  or  plague  herself  with 
vain  regrets. 

His  renunciation  did  not  spring  full- 
fledged  into  being.  It  was  bom  in 
travail,  like  all  earthly  things.  But  it 
grew  apace  and  waxed  stronger  with  the 
days.  Prudence  counseled  him  to  leave 
the  mountain  at  once.  But  he  cringed 
momentarily  before  the  terrors  of  that 
unknown,  hostile  land  called  “ Below,” 
where  alone  he  could  bury  his  identity 
beyond  peradventure  of  discovery,  and  he 
persuaded  himself  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  tarry  until  Nanoe’s  marriage  was 
a fact. 

However,  in  order  to  run  no  risk  of 
being  seen,  he  took  up  his  habitation  in 
the  somber,  boulder-strewn  solitude  of 
the  Bald,  where  the  noble  arboreal  growth 
of  the  side  was  replaced  by  an  occasional 
stunted,  deformed  shrub,  clinging  to  the 
crevice  from  which  it  sucked  its  scanty 
nourishment,  scorched  by  the  summer 
sun,  twisted  and  frozen  and  threshed 
about  by  winter’s  furies;  and  where  the 
swift  shadow  of  an  eagle  or  the  gray 
streak  of  a startled  lizard  was  the  only 
sign  of  sentient  life. 

Yet  happiness  found  him  out  even 
here — a still,  hushed,  voiceless  happiness, 
in  keeping  with  the  soundless  void  around. 
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He  daily  grew  thinner,  his  skin  dried  up 
like  parchment,  and  a feverish  light  shone 
from  his  eyes;  but  when  he  lay  on  his 
back  at  night  and  looked  up  at  the  flaring 
stars — so  near  that  in  fancy  he  could 
hear  the  rush  and  roar  of  conflagration 
under  the  cosmic  draughts  of  heaven — he 
felt  God’s  invisible  but  beatific  smile,  and 
caught  the  echo  of  His  “ Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant!” 

Nance’s  wedding-bells  were  to  ring  his 
knell — send  him  into  an  exile  scarcely 
less  dreaded  than  death.  Yet  the  pre- 
liminaries of  her  marriage  became  of 
absorbing  interest  to  him.  He  kept  the 
homes  of  Jethro  Haws  and  Rufus  Couch 
under  constant  surveillance,  often  tramp- 
ing the  four  miles  between  the  two 
several  times  a day.  As  blindness 
sharpens  the  ears,  distance  sharpened  his 
perception  and  deduction.  He  knew  when 
Nance  set  out  for  her  divorce,  accom- 
panied by  her  father  and  old  Squire 
Galum,  Little  Thunder’s  only  legal  lumi- 
nary. He  knew  when  she  bought  the 
stuff  for  her  wedding-gown.  He  also 
saw  the  coming  of  the  furniture  for  her 
new  home.  He  saw  the  people  flock  in, 
by  families  and  by  wagon-loads,  from 
far  away,  to  see  the  new  house  with  its 
twenty  windows,  kerosene  lamps,  and 
other  marvels. 

Finally,  when  the  maples  were  flinging 
out  their  scarlet  banners  and  the  nights 
were  sharp  with  frost,  an  unwonted  ac- 
tivity about  the  Haws  cabin,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  three  or  four  aunts  and  uncles 
of  Nance’s  who  lived  at>  a distance,  left 
Ash  in  no  doubt  that  the  morrow  would 
be  the  wedding-day. 

His  excitement  must  at  least  have 
matched  the  bride’s.  With  the  morbid 
self-depreciation  which  had  now  become 
habitual,  he  had  no  doubt  that  this  mar- 
riage was  regarded  by  Nance  as  of  much 
more  importance  than  her  former  one, 
for  the  first  groom  was  a ne’er-do-well, 
but  the  present  one  the  richest  man  on 
Little  Thunder.  He  yearned  to  figure  in 
it,  however  humbly.  He  wanted  to  make 
her  a present  anonymously.  But,  cut  off 
from  stores  and  his  kind,  what  could  he 
send? 

As  his  eyes  fell  upon  a clump  of  asters 
he  remembered  her  love,  almost  her  pas- 
sion, for  these  beautiful,  wild  harbingers 
of  the  twilight  of  the  year;  remembered 


how,  when  they  flung  their  nodding,  deli- 
cate sprays  from  every  fence-corner,  she 
would  fill  her  arms  with  the  pretty  “ blue- 
faces,”  as  she  called  them. 

So  at  midnight,  bearing  a great  sheaf 
of  the  finest  plants  he  could  find,  he  stole 
down  to  her  cabin,  with  a tumultuous 
heart,  and  set  them  in  a piggin  of  rain- 
water, that  they  might  keep  fresh.  Then 
from  the  dark  shadow  of  a bush  he  gazed 
hungrily  at  the  low  window  in  the  north 
loft,  formerly  Nance’s  room,  and  pre* 
sumably  now  occupied  by  her. 

“Good-by,  Nancy,  good-by!”  he  whis- 
pered. 

He  set  out  for  his  cabin  for  the  first 
time  since  his  return,  trusting  himself, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to  the 
road.  Before  she  and  Couch  should  be 
made  man  and  wife  he  expected  to  be 
miles  away.  Where?  He  asked  himself 
the  question  as  he  prepared  for  the  jour- 
ney, removing  his  beard  and  trimming 
his  shaggy  hair,  laying  the  shears  and 
razor  away,  and  obliterating  all  traces 
of  his  visit.  Below — but  just  where? 

At  the  sight  of  his  bed — her  bed — 
illuminated  by  the  yellow  flare  of  the 
“ lightwood  ” on  the  hearth,  a great 
weariness  seized  him.  His  limbs  ached, 
and  all  the  hardness  of  all  the  rocks  on 
which  he  had  been  sleeping  seemed  to 
gather  in  the  muscles  of  his  back. 

“ I’ll  drap  down  hyer  a couple  of 
hours,”  he  said  aloud  to  himself,  as  he 
had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  doing. 
“Lemme  see!  I’ll  rise  in  time  to  git 
as  fer  as  Bone  Gap  by  sunup.  From  the 
Gap  I’ll  slip  down  to  Peewee  Valley. 
From  thar  I’ll  take  the  fust  road  I see 
a gray  hoss  on.  A gray  hoss  is  a sign  of 
luck  ef  no  red-haired  woman  air  nigh. 
Then  I’ll— ni— j ” 

He  slept.  Tired  was  his  body,  and 
easy  his  couch.  The  tension  was  over, 
his  interest  gone.  Henceforth  he  had 
but  to  drift  like  an  autumn  leaf  before 
November’s  gusts.  He  not  only  slept, 
therefore;  he  overslept.  When  he  awoke 
he  blinked  in  amazement.  The  door, 
which  he  had  carefully  closed,  was  open, 
and  a lusty  sun  was  flooding  the  room 
with  light  and  warmth. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes,  but  the  hallucina- 
tion only  deepened.  Over  a cheerful  fire 
a bubbling  pot  hung  from  the  crane.  A 
child,  like  his  own  little  Jude,  but  bigger, 
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played  on  the  floor.  Nance  was  sitting  in 
a rude  rocker  which  he  had  once  made 
for  her  on  a rainy  day,  with  only  a draw- 
knife,  a saw,  and  an  auger  for  tools,  and 
without  nails  or  glue.  It  was  her  favor- 
ite chair,  and  she  was  in  her  favorite 
attitude.  With  elbows  upon  knees  and 
her  chin  in  her  palms,  she  smiled  at  him 
in  quite  her  old  way. 

“ You’ve  had  right  smart  of  a nap, 
honey,”  said  she. 

“What  time  is  it?”  he  demanded, 
vacantly. 

“ Nigh  on  to  airly  dinner-time.”  She 
laughed  a little  with  suppressed  excite- 
ment at  his  bewilderment,  and  approached 
his  bed.  The  shine  in  her  eyes  was  un- 
earthly bright,  and  he  shrank  a little. 
“ I reckon  you  ain’t  got  the  sleep  outen 
your  eyes  yet,”  she  continued.  “ What 
did  you  think  when  you  come  home  last 
night  and  didn’t  find  me  hyer  ?” 

He  stared  at  her  intently,  suspiciously. 
“ Nance,  air  that  you  a-talkin’,  or  air  it 
your  sperit?” 

“ It’s  me,  Ash.” 

“Lemme  feel  your  hand.” 

She  slipped  it  into  his.  “Don’t  you 
see  it’s  me!”  she  exclaimed,  playfully. 
But  her  smiling  face  suddenly  crinkled 
under  a very  different  emotion,  and  with 
a quick,  sharp  cry  she  flung  herself  upon 
him.  “ My  pore  boy,  you’re  so  thin !” 

How  long  she  remained  there,  without 
speech,  clinging  to  his  neck,  he  never 
knew.  But  at  last  she  sat  up  and  wiped 
her  eyes. 

“You  broke  jail,  honey?”  she  asked, 
anxiously. 

“ No.  Payrolled  out  fer  good  behavior. 
They  give  me  a suit  of  clothes,  a railroad 
ticket  to  Pardeeville,  and  a five-dollar 
greenback.”  He  paused.  What  had 
brought  her  to  the  cabin  he  could  not  guess. 
He  only  knew  that  his  treacherous  sleep 
had  betrayed  him  into  her  hands. 

“ Not  that  suit  you  got  on.” 

“ No.”  H©  paused  again.  There 
seemed  no  way  of  threading  the  maze 
except  with  the  guiding  lamp  of  truth. 
“ Nance,  I didn’t  come  back  last  night. 
I come  back  two  months  ago.  I heerd 
you  war  goin’  to  marry  Rufe  Couch.  I 
heerd  it  from  your  lips  and  his’n,  layin’ 
by  the  spring,  where  I’d  sneaked  down 
to  see  you  alone  if  I c<>uld.  Looked  to 
me  like  it  WaA-  thing  fer  both 


you  and  the  boy,  and  I decided  to  clear 
out  and  never  disturb  you  no  more.  I 
waited  to  make  sure  thar’d  be  no  slip, 
and  I war  goin’  away  last  night,  but  that 
overpowerin’  sleep  ketched  me  like  a 
weasel  in  a trap.  I’ll  go  to-night.  No- 
body but  you  knows  I’m  hyer.” 

“Nobody  but  me!”  The  old  drollery 
came  into  her  blue-black  eyes.  “ Go, 
sugar-pie,  and  when  you’re  tired  of  wan- 
derin’, make  sure  I’m  right  hyer  waitin’ 
fer  you.” 

“But  little  Jude  thar  — his  eddica- 
tion  1”  he  faltered. 

“Listen,  Ash!  Last  night  I never 
slept  except  once,  and  that  little  Jude 
there  come  to  me  in  a dream;  but  he  was 
a grown  man,  just  back  from  school,  and 
looked  so  fine  and  handsome.  But  in- 
stead of  kissin’  me  he  frowned  and  said: 

‘ Nance  Whipple — fer  that’s  your  name — 

I’ve  found  my  daddy.  He  was  cold  and 
hungry  and  dirty,  and  he  said  to  me, 
“Jude,  your  mommy  sold  her  soul  fer 
a painted  house  and  an  ar’n  stove.”  ’ Ash, 

I knew  then  I could  never  marry  Rufe 
Couch.  I got  right  up  and  called  mom- 
my, and  before  sunup  I was  riding  hyer- 
wards,  with  Jude  on  one  arm  and  a 
basket  that  mommy  had  packed  fer  me 
on  the  other.  I wam’t  goin’  to  give  dad 
a chance  to  turn  me  out.  And  when  I 
seen  you  layin’  on  that  bed,  I knew  that 
dream  had  been  sent  to  me.” 

As  feels  a shipwrecked  sailor  who  has 
long  breasted  wind  and  wave  and  finds 
sudden  safety  and  repose  on  an  unsus- 
pected isle,  so  felt  Ash  Whipple  as  he  sat 
with  Jude  in  his  arms  and  watched  Nance 
set  the  table.  But  at  last  he  broke  the 
spell  of  contented  silence. 

“Nance,  I mought  ride  over  to  the 
Run  and  engage  the  pa’son  when  he 
comes,  and  go  on  down  to  Holly  Tree  fer 
a marriage  license,  and  you  and  me  be 
tied  up  ag’in  to-night.  Sich  of  your  relay- 
tives  as  want  to  come  air  welcome;  sich 
as  don’t  kin  face  t’other  way.” 

“ Just  as  you  please,  Ash.  No  hurry 
so  fer’s  I’m  concerned.  My  sleep  won’t 
be  no  less  sound  to-night,  merridge  or  no 
merridge,”  said  Nance,  sturdily,  as  she 
skilfully  swung  out  the  crane.  “I  never 
did  feel  as  if  that  divorce  unmarried  me, 
and  I’m  thinkin’  in  the  eyes  of  God  it 
didn’t,  no  matter  what  the  mounting 
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OWING  to  the  increasing  demand 
I on  the  part  of  the  public  for  a 
critical  survey  and  evaluation  of 
existing  methods  of  child  instruction, 
and  to  the  widespread  scientific  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  development 
of  mental  life,  there  has  come  renewed 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  early  forms 
of  instinctive  activity  both  in  the  child 
and  in  the  animal.  The  students  of 
experimental  evolution,  too,  becoming 
more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  Dar- 
winian conception  of  instinct — calling  as 
it  does  for  a belief  in  the  “ fitness  ” or 
“ adaptiveness  ” of  all  forms  of  in- 
stinctive action  — are  asking  the  com- 
parative psychologists  to  re-examine  the 
forms  of  animal  activity  in  the  light 
of  recent  data  which  have  been  gathered 
by  experimentally  controlling  the  process 
of  evolution — data  which  I may  say  in 
passing  are  revolutionizing  our  present 
theory  of  evolution.  Both  to  bring  the 
work  in  animal  behavior  in  line  with 
these  newer  facts  on  evolution,  and  to 
assist  the  child  psychologist  in  his  prob- 
lems, we  need  to  have  more  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  different  types  of  “ native  ” 
or  “ untutored  ” activity  in  child  and 
animal. 

To  what  extent  are  animals  supplied 
with  “true  instincts”  — that  is,  in- 
herited fixed  modes  of  responding  to 
definite  objects  or  classes  of  objects 
which  arise  independently  of  tuition, 
and  to  v'hat  extent  are  they  equipped 
with  more  plastic  forms  of  activity  which 
need  to  be  fixed  and  made  definite  by 
tuition  in  one  form  or  another?  If  there 
are  animals,  species  or  individuals,  which 
have  a faulty  equipment  of  instincts, 
how  do  they  overcome  the  difficulty  and 
supplement  a poor  inheritance;  in  other 
words,  to  what  extent  can  the  process 
of  “ habit  formation  ” come  to  usurp,  to 
displace*  and  to  improve  upon  the  more 
‘ :primi\i^dL)in^3rni£five  functions  ? We 


must  know  more  than  we  do  at  present 
about  the  way  instincts  unfold  them- 
selves : we  need  to  know  the  age  at 
which  instincts  appear  and  the  order  in 
which  they  appear;  their  complexity  on 
first  appearance;  their  further  course  of 
development  and  the  objects  and  situa- 
tions which  call  them  into  being.  This 
search  for  the  objects  and  situations 
which  bring  out  instinctive  response  is 
of  very  great  importance,  since  it  leads 
to  means  of  fostering  the  growth  of 
desirable  tendencies,  and  to  the  sup- 
pression of  those  undesired. 

In  the  process  of  returning  answers  to 
these  questions  and  to  many  others  of 
equal  importance,  there  has  grown  up  a 
large  mass  of  controversial  literature. 
Discussion  in  the  past,  however,  has  been 
based  too  much  upon  opinion,  presupposi- 
tion, and  prejudice,  and  not  enough  upon 
earnest  scrutiny  of  the  actions  of  ani- 
mals under  conditions  of  experimental 
control.  Naturally  we  ought  to  expect 
such  conflicts  until  students  of  behavior 
have  had  long  enough  time  to  watch  the 
daily  routine  of  animals  from  birth  to 
maturity.  The  data  which  will  finally 
solve  these  various  problems  will  come 
from  the  experimental  study  of  young 
animals  whose  associations  with  other 
animals  are  known,  and  whose  stock  of 
intelligent  habits  is  known.  We  must 
bring  up  certain  members  of  a given 
species  in  isolation  from  their  kind  in 
order  to  watch  the  development  of  ac- 
tivity without  tuition,  and  compare  the 
results  with  those  obtained  from  a set 
of  similar  experiments  in  which  the  ani- 
mals are  brought  up  in  social  contact 
with  fellows  of  their  own  age  and  with 
adults  of  the  same  species.  In  this 
laborious  way,  and  only  in  this  way,  will 
we  be  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
various  types  of  action,  and  put  our- 
selves in  a position  finajU.Yj  fjtq plan  our 
courses  of  trai^ipg  for-ch^lfl  an^  ppiinal 
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according  to  a scientific,  yet  wholly  nat- 
ural, method. 

The  start  we  have  made  in  the  labora- 
tory and  in  the  field  upon  our  task  is  a 
very  modest  one.  We  have  reached  cer- 
tain results  which  bear  upon  the  question 
of  the  different  types  of  activity  dis- 
played by  the  young  animal  during  the 
period  of  most  rapid  growth.  Inci- 
dentally several  of  the  other  questions 
raised  a moment  ago  are  touched  upon. 

Our  results  in  so  far  as  they  have 
been  reported  seem  to  show  that  there 
are  at  least  three  great  divisions  or 
classes  into  which  we  may  provisionally 
throw  the  acts  of  animals:  Instincts  es- 
sentially perfect  upon  their  first  appear- 
ance; instincts  which  must  be  supple- 
mented by  habit;  and  finally,  random 
activity  of  instinctive  origin.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  these  three  classes 
are  bounded  by  hard-and-fast  lines.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  instincts  shade  off  into 
one  another  in  such  a way  that  an  ab- 
solute classification  cannot  be  made. 

Experiment  shows  that  young  animals 
without  previous  tuition  from  parents  or 
from  their  mates  and  without  assistance 
from  the  human  observer  can  and  do 
perform  the  correct  act  the  very  first 
time  they  are  in  a situation  which  calls 
for  such  an  act.  In  other  words,  when 
the  animal  reaches  the  proper  age  and 
meets  with  the  proper  stimulus  (object), 
it  will  behave  in  such  a way  that  the  un- 
initiated observer  might  well  believe  that 
the  animal  has  been  trained  to  respond 
in  this  highly  special  way. 

The  most  complete  piece  of  experi- 
mental work  bearing  upon  this  subject 
is  that  of  Professor  Yerkes  and  Mr. 
Bloomfield.  These  investigators,  working 
jointly  in  the  Harvard  Psychological 
Laboratory,  made  a test  of  the  question, 
“Do  kittens  instinctively  kill  mice?” 
This  question  had  been  answered  in  the 
negative  about  three  years  ago  by  Dr. 
C.  S.  Berry,  who  worked  in  the  same 
laboratory.  Dr.  Berry  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  “ cats  are  credited  with  more 
instincts  than  they  really  possess.  It 
is  commonly  reported  that  they  have  an 
instinctive  liking  for  mice,  and  that  mice 
have  an  instinctive  fear  of  cats.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  odor  of  a mouse  will 
arouse  a cat,  and  that  the  odor  of  a cat 
will  frighten  a mouse.  My  experiments 


tend  to  show  that  this  belief  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  facts.  When  cats  over 
five  months  old  were  taken  into  the  room 
where  mice  were  kept  they  did  not  show 
the  least  sign  of  excitement.  A cat 
would  even  allow  a mouse  to  perch  upon 
its  back  without  attempting  to  injure  it. 
Nor  did  the  mice  show  any  fear  of  the 
cats.  I have  seen  a mouse  smell  at  the 
nose  of  a cat  without  showing  any  sign 
of  fear.”  ...  It  was  not  until  the  manx 
kittens  had  seen  the  mother  cat  catch 
and  kill  the  mice  and  had  eaten  of  the 
prey  that  they  learned  to  do  likewise. 
According  to  Dr.  Berry,  it  is  by  imitation 
that  the  average  cat  learns  to  kill  and 
eat  mice. 

Professor  Yerkes  and  Mr.  Bloom- 
field made  a much  more  extensive  test 
upon  the  more  common  varieties  of  cats. 
They  worked  with  eight  kittens  belong- 
ing to  two  separate  litters.  The  animals 
were  brought  up  by  hand  and  were  kept 
free  from  the  influence  of  older  cats. 
They  tested  the  kittens  with  mice  much 
more  often  and  more  systematically  than 
did  Dr.  Berry.  When  first  tested  the  kit- 
tens were  too  young  and  undeveloped  to 
notice  the  mice.  The  instinct  was  yet 
“dormant.”  In  succeeding  tests  it  be- 
came perfectly  clear  that  as  soon  as  the 
kittens  reached  the  proper  age — as  soon  as 
the  instinct  “ ripened,”  as  Professor  Will- 
iam James  has  expressed  it — the  con- 
genital mode  of  response  appeared.  The 
authors  describe  in  a very  clear  and  in- 
teresting way  the  behavior  of  one  of  the 
kittens  in  one  of  the  tests:  “No.  7 was 
attracted  by  the  movement  of  the  mouse 
and  touched  it  with  his  nose.  He  then  left 
it.  After  twelve  minutes  he  happened 
to  be  so  placed  that  he  could  see  the  mouse 
as  it  began  to  move.  For  a few  seconds 
he  watched  as  if  fascinated  by  the  sight. 
Then  he  moved  directly  and  quickly  in 
spite  of  the  shakiness  of  his  legs  to  the 
mouse  and  seized  it  in  his  mouth  by 
the  middle  of  the  back,  at  the  same  time 
biting  hard  and  bending  his  head  to  the 
floor  so  that  one  paw  could  be  placed 
firmly  on  the  body  of  the  mouse.  In  a 
few  seconds  he  had  bitten  the  mouse  to 
death.  Without  pause  the  process  of  eat- 
ing was  begun.  It  proved  a difficult  task, 
notwithstanding  the  tenderness  of  the 
mouse,  but  after  ten  minutes  of  difficult 
effort  and  much  gagging  it  was  com- 
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pleted.”  This  kitten  was  only  one  month 
old,  and  was  still  weak  and  shaky  in  its 
movements.  The  negative  results  reached 
by  Dr.  Berry  were  possibly  due  to  the 
fact  that  a different  variety  of  cat  was 
used  in  his  experiment;  a more  probable 
explanation  is  that  he  did  not  begin  his 
tests  with  the  animals  at  a young  enough 
age  nor  make  the  tests  at  frequent  enough 
intervals. 

From  the  field  observations  of  young 
bircjs  and  insects  we  find  similar  cases 
of  highly  perfected  modes  of  response. 
In  my  own  observations  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  noddy  and  sooty  terns 
on  Bird  Key  in  the  Dry  Tortugas,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  there  are  many  instincts 
of  the  congenital  type.  When  first 
hatched  the  birds  are  about  as  helpless 
as  the  chick.  No  sign  of  fear  is  present. 
If  they  are  allowed  to  develop  normally 
in  the  nest,  fear,  with  its  complex  series 
of  defensive  and  offensive  attitudes,  ap- 
pears in  a very  few  days.  By  the  end 
of  the  third  day  it  becomes  next  to  im- 
possible to  take  them  from  the  nest  and 
rear  them,  since  they  steadfastly  refuse 
to  eat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  takes 
them  a few  hours  after  birth  one  can  rear 
them  by  hand  almost  without  loss.  The 
instincts  connected  with  fear  become  sup- 
pressed, and  habits  of  responding  to  the 
experimenter  are  formed  to  take  their 
place.  Even  on  the  first  day  of  their 
life  one  can  notice  certain  acts  con- 
nected with  the  taking  of  food  from  the 
parent  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
species.  During  the  first  three  days  many 
other  complex  acts  appear,  such  as  the 
choice  of  sleeping  posture,  continued 
“yawning,”  preening  of  the  feathers;  all 
acts  which  are  carried  out  after  the  model 
of  the  parent.  These  acts  appear  just 
as  clearly  in  the  young  reared  in  isola- 
tion from  the  adult  birds.  On  the  sixth 
and  seventh  days  one  can  observe  the 
presence  of  the  fighting  instinct  in  the 
young  birds  reared  by  hand.  The  move- 
ments are  complicated,  involving  co- 
ordinations of  beak  and  wing  muscles, 
legs,  and  of  the  larger  trunk  muscles. 
It  appears  almost  full  blown  and  after 
the  exact  pattern  of  the  act  of  the  adult. 
Certain  other  instincts,  such  as  that  of 
keeping  the  nest  clean,  appear  even  when 
the  birds  are  taken  from  the  nest  and 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  a bare  room  free 


from  anything  which  suggests  a nest. 
Others  do  not  show  themselves  until 
after  the  fighting  responses  appear,  such 
as  “sunning”  and  those  connected  with 
fishing,  migrating,  mating,  etc.  The  field 
observations  of  Professor  F.  H.  Herrick 
on  many  different  species  of  birds  show  in 
an  equally  clear  way  the  congenital  na- 
ture of  many  of  these  responses.  Along 
with  these  so-called  adaptive  responses 
there  are  many  which  are  not  adaptive; 
acts  which  appear  without  tuition,  but 
which  are  not  of  such  a nature  as  to  help 
in  the  development  of  the  animal. 

It  is  both  tempting  and  convenient  to 
class  all  of  the  great  life-maintaining 
acts  in  animals,  such  as  those  connected 
with  reproduction,  with  the  formation  of 
burrows  and  the  building  of  nests  and 
dams,  under  this  head  of  perfected  con- 
genital responses,  but  no  one  has  yet 
made  a careful  experimental  study  of 
them,  and  we  do  not  therefore  know  those 
which  are  perfect  from  the  first  from 
those  which  have  to  be  learned,  either  by 
a slow  “ trial-and-error  ” method  or  by 
imitation  and  other  forma  of  social  in- 
fluence. 

The  second  class  of  acts  contains  those 
instincts  which  are  partially  congenital 
but  not  completely  so.  Many  of  the  acts 
of  animals,  even  of  the  simplest  and  most 
necessary  kind,  appear  at  first  in  a very 
imperfect  and  halting  way.  These  acts 
must  be  perfected  before  they  become  of 
maximum  service  to  the  animal. 

Professor  Breed,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, while  working  in  the  Harvard 
laboratory,  undertook  to  test  the  accuracy 
and  perfectness  of  some  of  the  funda- 
mental acts  of  the  chick.  He  chose  for 
the  work  the  all-important  act  of  pecking. 
It  appears  that  this  act  for  purposes  of 
exact  study  must  be  divided  into  three 
separate  responses:  striking  (at  small 
grains,  for  example),  seizing,  and  swal- 
lowing. He  measured  to  what  extent 
each  of  these  divisions  is  perfect  at  birth ; 
and  since  all  were  imperfect,  he  made 
daily  tests  of  the  increase  in  accuracy. 
Pecking  as  a whole  improved  very  rapid- 
ly for  the  first  two  days,  then  more  slow- 
ly, until  the  maximum  of  efficiency  was 
attained  about  the  twenty  - fifth  day. 
Striking  improved  most  rapidly,  being 
almost  perfect  by  the  fifth  day,  while 
seizing  improved  most  slowly.  From 
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Breed’s  work  it  appears  that  the  effect 
of  social  influence — of  having  present 
older  chicks  which  had  already  per- 
fected the  act — was  hardly  noticeable. 
Each  chick  had  to  learn  the  act  by  his 
own  unaided  efforts. 

That  social  influence,  in  the  form  of 
imitation,  rivalry,  or  in  whatever  other 
ways  social  influence  may  exert  its  effect, 
does  play  a role  in  shaping  the  early 
responses  of  certain  other  animals  comes 
out  clearly  in  the  work  of  Conradi  at 
Clark  University.  This  investigator 
reared  English  sparrows  in  the  presence 
of  canaries,  keeping  them  from  birth 
separate  from  their  own  kind.  The  first 
sparrow  was  captured  when  one  day  old, 
and  was  reared  by  a canary  foster-mother. 
During  the  growing  period  this  sparrow 
was  isolated  from  all  other  sparrows  and 
placed  in  a room  containing  about  twen- 
ty canaries.  The  native  characteristic 
“ chirp  ” first  developed.  As  time  went 
on  this  was  given  less  and  less,  being 
gradually  replaced  by  the  “ peep  ” which 
is  natural  to  the  canaries.  The  sparrow 
improved  in  his  vocal  efforts  by  this  kind 
of  training;  gaining  the  confidence  final- 
ly to  chime  in  when  the  canaries  would 
burst  into  song.  A second  sparrow  was 
captured  when  two  weeks  old,  and  was 
reared  in  a room  with  the  canaries.  The 
regular  sparrow  chirp  had,  of  course, 
already  developed  by  this  time.  After 
being  with  the  canaries  for  a time  he 
developed  a song  which  more  or  less 
resembled  that  of  the  canaries — it  was 
certainly  something  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  song  of  the  sparrow.  Dr. 
Conradi  says:  “At  first  his  voice  was 
not  beautiful;  it  was  hoarse.  It  sounded 
somewhat  like  the  voice  of  the  female 
canaries  wrhen  they  try  to  sing.  He  sang 
on  a lower  scale;  he  often  tried  to  reach 
higher  notes,  but  did  not  succeed.  Later 
he  learned  to  trill  in  a soft,  musical  man- 
ner.” In  both  these  cases  the  call  notes 
of  the  canaries  were  adopted.  These  two 
sparrows  were  then  taken  from  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  canaries  and  placed  in  a 
room  where  they  could  hear  the  song  and 
call-notes  of  adult  sparrows.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks  the  integrity  of  the  song 
and  call-notes  learned  from  the  canaries 
was  maintained.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
week,  Jioweve£  ^they  hal Aoat  practically 
every  vestige  of-\ne  acquired  canary  song. 


It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  many 
of  the  more  complicated  acts  of  animals, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
supposed  to  be  implanted  by  “ nature  ” 
in  a highly  finished  form,  really  be- 
long to  this  group  that  has  to  be  sup- 
plemented and  improved  by  tuition  in 
one  form  or  another.  I strongly  suspect 
that  the  number  of  instincts  which  are 
really  congenitally  perfect  is  very  small 
indeed,  and  that  this  second  class  will  be 
found  to  be  much  larger  than  we  have 
experimental  grounds  for  affirming  it  to 
be  at  the  present  time. 

The  third  class  of  responses  which  may, 
in  lieu  of  a better  name,  be  called  random 
activity,  is  one  which  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  life  of  the  child  or  animal 
in  a yet.  more  indefinite  form.  In  the 
former  two  classes  of  instincts  there  is 
displayed  upon  the  part  of  the  animal 
the  attempt,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
successful,  to  respond  to  some  object  or 
class  of  objects,  such  as  striking  and 
seizing  food,  picking  up  sticks,  straws, 
and  shells,  digging  in  earth  or  wood, 
escape  from  an  enemy,  and  attack  upon 
prey  or  enemy.  In  the  present  class  of 
acts  neither  is  the  muscular  response 
definite,  nor  is  the  object  calling  it  forth 
specific  and  well  defined.  I have  in  mind 
the  random  acts  of  children  and  all  higher 
animals  'which  are  made  in  response  to 
the  indefinite  stimulation  of  warmth  and 
cold,  smells  and  tastes,  light  and  dark- 
ness, hunger  and  thirst.  The  higher  we 
go  in  the  animal  scale  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  these  random  movements.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  human  child  has 
no  instincts  at  all  comparable  with  those 
of  the  animal,  but  this  is  true  only  with 
respect  to  the  first  two  classes  of  in- 
stincts. As  regards  the  presence  of  the 
third  class  of  instinctive  activity,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  child  is  sensitive 
to  a wider  range  of  stimuli  and  can 
respond  to  such  stimuli  by  a more  varied 
assortment  of  movements  than  any  other 
animal.  It  is  these  random  movements 
which  are  utilized  in  building  up  the 
great  store  of  habits  which  make  the 
artisan,  the  musician,  the  actor,  the 
financier,  and  the  conventional  society 
man. 

How  habit  formation  is  built  upon 
these  random  acts  shows  at  its  best  in 
the  way  the  very  young  child  learns  to  HI  GAN 
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control  the  simple  objects  in  its  environ- 
ment. The  bright,  noisy  rattle  if  present- 
ed to  a child  only  a few  months  old  will 
almost  immediately  call  forth  movements 
from  the  hands,  the  mouth,  the  feet,  and, 
in  fact,  from  the  whole  body.  None  of 
these  acts  is  especially  directed  toward 
this  object  because  of  any  inherent  quali- 
ties in  it;  substitute  any  small,  bright, 
noisy  object  and  the  movements  will  still 
be  called  forth.  If  we  continue  to  con- 
front the  infant  with  the  rattle,  however, 
the  hands  at  some  time  or  other  are  most 
likely  to  come  into  contact  with  it,  and 
the  child  learns  slowly  and  by  repeated 
trials  that  it  can  control  the  article  in 
this  way.  As  soon  as  the  habit  of  con- 
trolling it  with  the  hands  is  establishedr 
the  movements  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  are  no  longer  called  forth,  and  this 
one  object  soon  comes  to  bring  out  as 
definite  an  act  from  the  child  as  the 
mouse  calls  out  in  the  kitten.  The  more 
complex  habits  of  eating,  speaking,  and 
of  reading,  writing,  and  drawing,  are 
built  thus  by  combining  these  funda- 
mental random  acts  into  systems. 

The  animals  are  much  like  the  child 
in  this  respect.  They  also,  at  least  in 
all  the  higher  forms,  are  equipped  with 
a wide  series  of  indefinite  forms  of  action. 
When  the  hungry  puppy  is  confronted 
with  a puzzle-box  containing  food,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  come  at  only  by 
pulling  out  a plug  which  holds  the  door, 
he  has  no  fixed  instinctive  act  which  is 
going  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty. 
He  attacks  the’ problem  as  best  he  can 
by  clawing  at  the  box  everywhere,  biting, 
pushing,  and  pulling  everything  seen  and 
touched.  In  this  group  of  random  acts 
some  one  act  will  bring  success.  If  the 
difficulty  is  presented  often  enough,  the 
animal  forms  the  habit  of  reacting  with 
the  right  movement  just  as  the  child 
learns  to  act  properly  when  he  sees  the 
rattle.  The  useless  random  activity  dies 
away,  and  the  useful  act  or  acts  become 
ingrained  in  the  form  of  a habit.  From 
the  casual  observer’s  standpoint  there  is 
no  difference  between  a perfect  habit  and 
a perfect  instinct.  We  can  separate  the 
two  only  by  the  “ genetic  ” method  I have 
already  described. 

Children  differ  enormously  as  regards 
the  types  of  objects,  relations,  and  situa- 
tioni  jsWfiehNjjdl  forth  these  random 


responses.  Two  children  under  my  close 
observation  developed  different  tendencies 
at  a very  early  age.  The  first,  a girl,  was 
surrounded  from  her  second  birthday 
with  trains  and  mechanical  toys  of  sev- 
eral varieties.  Almost  no  kind  of  real 
interest  was  displayed  anywhere  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  six.  The  boy,  on  the 
other  hand,  early  began  to  attempt  to 
control  these  toys,  taking  up  the  broken 
and  battered  fire-engines,  wagons,  and 
trains  which  had  been  discarded  by  his 
sister.  By  the  time  he  reached  his  fourth 
year  the  greater  part  of  his  playtime  was 
given  over  to  these  toys  and  to  the  use 
of  what  tools  were  allowed  him.  I am 
not  arguing  here  for  any  fundamental 
differentiation  in  the  early  activity  of  the 
two  sexes — there  may  or  may  not  be  such 
differences.  But  certainly  it  is  clearly 
established  that  children  differ  enormous- 
ly and  fundamentally  in  their  modes  of 
response  to  the  various  objects,  persons, 
and  conditions  that  surround  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  practical  reasons 
for  putting  so  much  time  upon  the  study 
of  animal  instincts,  and  for  making  us 
look  with  interest  upon  the  very  pre- 
liminary and  tentative  beginnings  which 
have  been  made  in  the  field  of  instinctive 
control.  As  adults  we  are  interested  in 
instinctive  tendencies  because  we  realize 
that  our  whole  lives  have  been  influenced 
in  many  surprising  and  unaccountable 
ways  by  them.  They  determine  in  large 
measure  our  choice  of  companions,  occu- 
pations, and  our  pleasures.  I doubt 
though  if  we  go  about  in  any  intelligent 
way  the  process  of  getting  the  most  out 
of  our  “ favorable  ” tendencies,  or  that  of 
the  suppression  of  such  other  tendencies 
as  hamper  us  through  life.  * In  the  edu- 
cation of  most  of  us  there  probably  has 
been  as  much  neglect  in  eradicating  our 
undesirable  tendencies  as  there  has  been 
failure  in  singling  out  and  encouraging 
those  which  would  have  made  for  in- 
dividual fitness.  Any  instructor  who  has 
had  long  experience  with  students  can 
clearly  see  in  many  otherwise  promising 
men  uneradicated  traces  of  secretiveness, 
shyness,  and  diffidence,  of  too  great  as- 
sertiveness, and  of  other  tendencies  which 
produce  a lack  of  balance  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  which  put  him  at  a disad- 
vantage in  close  competition.  I feel  that 
these  seemingly  slight,  yet  really  distress- 
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ing,  drawbacks  to  a career  might  have  been  tional  psychologist  will  still  have  to  corn- 
prevented  had  there  been  sufficient  care  bat  even  after  the  above  technique  is 
spent  in  an  early  singling  out  of  the  ten-  established  is  the  way  in  which  ele- 
dencies  which  underlie  them,  and  in  tak-  mentary  instruction  is  given.  Children 
ing  active  measures  for  their  eradication,  are  grouped  and  taught  in  common  from 
The  recognition  of  the  possibility  of  the  kindergarten  through  the  college 
selecting  a pursuit  in  life  in  line  with  an  course.  Yearly  and  in  some  cases  oftener 
individual's  tendencies  has  led  to  the  idea  the  child  passes  into  the  hands  of  a new 
of  “ vocational  training,”  and  to  the  teacher.  The  new  teacher  takes  the  group 
establishment  of  “ vocational  bureaus,”  to  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  impulses, 
which  the  youth  may  go  for  tests  as  to  tendencies,  strains,  and  aptitudes  of  the 
his  probable  future  in  certain  lines  of  individual  members  composing  it.  Some 
work,  and  for  general  advice  as  to  the  of  the  necessary  evils  of  such  a system 
type  of  work  he  is  best  fitted  to  take  up.  are,  first,  that  certain  early  tendencies  are 
Indeed,  we  hear  much  sounding  of  trum-  not  watched  closely  enough  and  checked 
pets  as  to  our  being  able  at  the  present  while  incipient — such  as  exaggerated  opin- 
time to  make  such  tests  and  to  point  out  ions  of  one’s  own  capabilities  and  powers; 
the  proper  door  of  commerce  or  art  for  tendencies  toward  seclusion;  tendencies 
our  candidate  to  enter.  So  far  as  con-  toward  the  acquisition  of  property  and 
cems  the  possibility  of  our  being  able  in  ideas  belonging  to  others,  leading  on  the 
the  years  to  come  to  offer  helpful  guid-  one  hand  possibly  toward  paranoia,  mel- 
ance  along  such  lines  there  can  be  little  ancholia,  and  other  functional  nervous 
doubt.  But  two  things  must  precede  any  diseases,  and  on  the  other  hand  toward 
rapid  progress  in  this  direction.  In  the  criminality.  I do  not  doubt  but  that 

first  place  we  must  go  much  further  than  early  scrutiny  of  tendencies  and  the 

we  have  at  present  gone  in  establishing  a prompt  enforcement  of  corrective  habits 
technique  for  making  such  tests.  We  can  would  spare  us  many  a neuropath  and 
make  tests  upon  memory  and  attention,  many  a criminal,  even  though  in  such 

upon  sensory  equipment  and  upon  the  cases  the  hereditary  equipment  be  poor, 

acquisition  of  skill;  we  can  tell  when  a Secondly,  many  incipient  tendencies 
man  is  color-blind,  and  naturally  we  if  properly  fostered  would  lead  prob- 
should  be  able  to  advise  him  against  tak-  ably  to  genius,  certainly  to  a higher 
ing  up  railway  engineering  or  piloting  average  of  efficiency.  These  latter  under 
as  a profession.  We  should  not  advise  a the  present  system  are  unnoted,  or  are 
man  who  had  deficient  hearing,  poor  at  least  uncultivated,  and  soon  die  away 
pitch  memory,  and  deficient  contact  sen-  through  lack  of  stimulation.  The  main 
sitivity  to  go  in  for  a musical  career,  result  arrived  at  by  the  end  of  the  college 
We  know  a lot  about  the  factors  which  course  through  the  system  of  education 
go  to  make  up  a good  journalist,  a good  in  vogue  is  to  give  us  a body  of  highly 
diplomat,  an  excellent  judge,  a powerful  respectable  young  men  and  young  wom- 
tragedian,  and  an  amusing  comedian,  but  en  conforming  rather  closely  to  a common 
we  know  these  things  as  the  common  man  standard  of  attainment  and  behavior,  but 
knows  them.  They  are  not  susceptible  lacking  in  individuality,  and  relatively 
in  the  present  state  of  our  science  of  at  sea  as  to  how  to  attack  the  real  prob- 
exact  formulation.  Still  more  difficult  is  lems  of  life.  They  are  more  or  less  un- 
it to  seize  upon  the  early  manifestations  acquainted  with  their  own  possibilities 
of  these  tendencies  with  sufficient  clear-  and  capabilities,  and  are  fearful  of  what 
ness  to  make  our  predictions  safe  and  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  them, 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  doing  They  are  undecided  as  to  what  pursuit 
serious  harm.  Now  that  psychologists  are  to  follow.  If  opulent,  they  choose  the 
breaking  away  from  academic  tradition  line  of  least  resistance,  following  parent 
and  are  willing  to  admit  that  psychology  or  guardian  into  commerce,  law,  or  med- 
has  practical  outlets,  there  is  no  question  icine.  If  in  a less  fortunate  financial 
in  my  mind  but  that  the  next  few  years  status,  they  seize  the  first  opening,  be- 
will  be  fruitful  in  giving  us  such  a coming  teachers,  clerks,  and  technical 


technique. 

The  other  (sc^us  tolj^bcle 


our  voca- 


assistants.  In  a few  years  many  of  them 

after  attaining  a fixed  low  level  of  ef- 
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ficiency  realize  too  late  their  mistake  in 
the  choice  of  pursuit;  but  habits  gained 
during  these  years  have  crystallized  about 
them,  and  they  are  too  timid  to  make  new 
ventures. 

This  condition  of  affairs  makes  voca- 
tional tests  and  vocational  predictions 
exceedingly  difficult.  Something  might 
be  gained  by  educating  a new  type  of 
teacher — a research,  secondary  and  high- 
school  teacher  combined,  one  capable  of 
taking  a small  group  of  children  through 
the  formative  period  from  the  earliest 
grammar  grades  to  graduation  from  the 
high  school.  Wouldn’t  it-  be  a safe  ex- 
periment to  give  three  such  teachers,  with 
their  work  suitably  differentiated,  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  up  a squad  of 
twenty  children?  Under  such  a system 
they  might  carefully  note  the  individual 
tendencies,  impulses,  capabilities,  and  de- 
fects in  each  child,  and  could  shape  their 
methods  of  training  intelligently.  The 
teacher  called  for  in  such  work  would 
have  to  be  an  investigator:  he  would  look 
upon  his  task  as  a special  problem  re- 


quiring all  the  care  exercised  by  the  re- 
search man  in  the  universities.  In  the 
laboratories  the  biologists  count  as  noth- 
ing the  years  of  toil  given  over  to  the 
study  of  the  inheritance  of  certain  char- 
acters in  plants  and  animals.  They  pa- 
tiently record  the  slightest  variation  in 
the  successive  generations  of  the  forms, 
noting  those  which  are  like  the  parent 
stock  and  those  which  vary  from  the 
original  stock.  Why  shouldn’t  we  train 
our  secondary  teachers  to  face  the  prob- 
lem of  the  development  of  the  child’s 
mind  in  this  same  patient  way?  Their 
body  of  records  bearing  upon  the  course 
of  the  development  of  the  children  in 
their  charge  would  be  important  material 
for  the  advancement  of  child  psychology 
in  general,  and  would  serve  as  a basis  for 
the  tests  and  predictions  of  the  vocational 
psychologist.  The  latter  with  such  data 
at  hand  and  with  what  other  facts  he 
could  glean  from  his  laboratory  tests 
would  be  in  a position  to  help  shape  the 
vocational  future  of  the  youth  with  some 
assurance. 


Mother 

BY  THERESA  HELBURN 

I HAVE  praised  many  loved  ones  in  my  song, 
And  yet  I stand 

Before  her  shrine,  to  whom  all  things  belong. 
With  empty  hand. 


Perhaps  the  ripening  future  holds  a time 
For  things  unsaid; 

Not  now;  men  do  not  celebrate  in  rhyme 
Their  daily  bread. 
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olid Three  ‘Jic*  V he  <y;>->  ■ Avvlf  -'io-rjo 

: t>Y  Thin  world,;  tK$-  :f$i rii*  wM  J ttfini 
when  e‘v<\rvfinvie-  arrow  that  \v*h  plnot-Hi 
;c ••  i.itt ’:t t ho AVaV- 

• v^fv:  * -.'•■■  v: :: 

In-i fie.-  these  thim?;* . ho  was  ry^psMi 
t u n swciYtr 

name 

•''Hi  %$&$.  of  her  mimo,  :$M  ■'?#*$ 
kP*v.'$$&c  was* :m>t  her  ijfo?  Ju 'W*  lon^ui 

Wf  tlierr  of  the  roinitry. 

She  live. I with  her  father  stn<l  motlier 
ill  tf  little  vl)op  a*  w\Wl  eni^red^tfe  v|1- 
fdieiie  |ho  v sold  w|ru\  $1$  -niffi \y: 
krrie*‘  ;j iiei  cherries.  and  poultry  ill r 

\iivlni  ‘arid  ready  for  the  ivvakiiit*:  She 
j&ift  stuoptli  a£  a giovp  iuid  liiur 
thuf  was  tile  color  of  a ripr*  ehestimt:. 

[There  wa*  another  girl  in  the  viHa^: 
ilaJtied  Niecola  Pisalli,  who  was  a tsi>  as. 
pjiyi -looking  n dreaturc*  is.  fjod V fMfi{ 
diene  iijfnw.  She  had  an  olive  face  as 
smooth  and  mmol  as  a iivsblr  laid  esruv 
as  'black.  ■ aw  Ft...  •and  yurWite 
her  hwrV  but  it  wh&  fpft 
flirip*  black >ilk>  A Ineji  of  Urn  hair 
vvooid  ruutiohally  fall  dowu  across  her 
ffcieo  and  over  ftiip  /^’hjthai'  she 
had  eyejW  noW  ailiJ  then  to  brush  it 
into'  its  plaee  with  the  back  of  her 
hand  j 1 e r e>:;<  .vere  .-rramm  and  verv 
black.  am  I her  hirnre  ;va*  as  round:  4> 
(x  sMi  ^age 

Hh# 


mother  who  was  it  witch  f 
:htii  * td  look.  of  her  taro  in  know* 
thiu:  For  her  in/se  Was  hooked,  tu r 

* w i •«•♦•  «le,'jis  tied  her  fare  we>  tie 

• :’wlr,ri:CfY-  t a nn.ed  leather,  a nil  *o 
With  wrinkle-  that  1 do  rmt  l«e|ieY‘ 
fhe-O  • W|U  ,mv  f ) ! ! i e«  oil  )l  wIlM1.  ,V»! 

CfiblfY  haiJs  lithl  a *jr»Kt  f»ua  mid  noi  d unm 
p&y&w'l * a -wrinkle.  She  had  I m*?, 
>miV  rfvfihmf  lodr  the  color  i.-f  t ia\\  end  now 
ni)d  mid  the  o | ;>(  « -no-ald  faM  ainv.*> 

* jh^t 


her  ; lacii  ;p.ver 

Tbo  devil  hhoM'ir  \v;o  her  friend,  f »r 
when  she  walked  .abroad- ^ ..stv^tf- 
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\Vy!h  that  evening  Giovanni  passed  by 
door,  us  he  had  dorm  before. 
Hr  looked  Up  th h street  fttul  dbWu  t lie 

: m>  yi$:  was  in  sight*  He  came 
h'  wljtftv  Niece  hi  wa>  standing1,  and  when 
He  ,'.}]w  him  coming  she  smiled  upon  him 
ku:  that  her  kieth  glittered  like  whife 

>|vislu*  fill'd  thorn 
•m  a rabbit 
he1  yould  not  'fake 

" I wander  w%k 
I have  been.  .jtltink-. 
fJid  I dn?iun  of 
^tayW  Vhiii.  •'if  what  is 
Her  laugh  at  this 
that  tinkle*  when 
she  stretidn^J  out  her 
Mproi  the.  lapel 
Her  tough  wept  through 
•v»wy‘ vein  of  hi-  body  like  Thrilling  Pro, 
•SV^'tld  hew  aleuit  rirm  t,v  sai«i  she: 

If  ihr  had  poured  a cup  of  cold  water, 
duwu  Hiuvniku^  }>a^k  she  could  net  have 

him 

m*%*  -inM«*nh  .- 

*J"-  PM  gaiog  ,;  " ., My.  : V 

i see  her 


so.  By  and  by  the  old  woman  eanie  haek 
, at  her  again  an  a fly  return.*  to  a sore 
place.  She  began  hv  buying:  ‘M  l ft  Ip 
well*  with  a t'»wu  full  ot  -dvuuf?  men, 

Why  eon  Id  you  not  elionse  sajuvbudy  for 
•0 AyWeetlieart  Insides  Giovaiini  Ripasali  ? 

G in-  the  only  apple  in  the  loft  l G be 
flit*  only  phm*  on  the  tree?  Uah#  \vvil ; 

Id  it  pass  as  Ir  is!  For  it  eaiuiot  ho 
dUkront.  So  tlint  is  the  end  . * f it.  1 
did  not  or.fe  yoo  have  a notion  for  him, 

mid  urav  f eamad  break  if.  Hah,  well* 
wipe,  your  daHiib  and  sup  your  broth. 

There  fiiiye  been  •deicer  eat*  ihaii  .year 
mired  in  the  World.  Se,  uftCn  your  eyes 
blid  hHigk  ki?4iny/ 

‘‘  What  do  you  menu  r;  said  No-cola. 

4 1 will  show  y«  u/-  said  th&  oh) 

u The  ncxd  day  she  came  vo  Nieonbi  kf  Ins  Jacket, 
and  gave  her  a little  ctmd  ham!  with  « 
the  ifiiigtd*  frtndied,  and  where  *he  goi  H 
fine  blessed  Gob  riel  alone  can  fell. 

She  .said  Hf  K'feeola : Htmg  thU  about 
ypiit  iVa%  unej-dhy/  and  by  you  \yill  find  e 0 o be  <1 
that  Uiovnniii  Will  conic  to  yon  of  lib* 
yrWtt  free  will,  if  you  wish  hi] ij  tm  • W.* 
long  48  • you  live  jpid  wyfiK  thiit  yorkl 
hood,  that  long  will  he  cling  !p  yon  as  mm  y he  oii«k 
a -had  rl]u^  p>  tfin  wad!."  IrUt  his  ymv 

Titen  she  said:  ‘’Ak*.  yoti  have  did  n<u  ring 
* hi  -rina.,  aiai  ynu  wisli  her  dll  ]-  t,ot  wnO  a pyf»d 
tha{  vs  my  cherry  f simrui  • • o^*  it 

eves  dou  oiit  yr\l\i  givou  lire,  should  have 
and  she  eh-uehed  !a*r  band  Os'  thougb  ’ dnur<  wheu  he 
with  a spaam  Ves;v’  she  *Tu*d,'.  1 was  ycoiue’  f<* 

hate  her  * I htrte  her]  t ludy  . iWe^tr- 

wid*  site  Were  dorni.  end  1 imd  my  heed  heart.-  He  h it 
pji  her  kme’"  m>w  l.lmt  Ua 

Agajit  the  old  witch  padded  in  her  inuige  of  idBe- 
laViglker  like  an  ■••Id  lien  over  a mew-'  rina  na>  ibie. 
i:.?o  4*  y,<t\.  so  last  jttf.  tinU."  -hv  mid  t*pld  in  hi- 

said— -*noj  so  .hi*'  as  thar.  my  cherry,  mi  ml.  am)  ibaf 
Bo  not  \vi*?h  ..Sitrdi;  a Hung  as  d^atlv  to  rfin  itn^ge  of 
;o,vl>»».ly,  i/r  you  will  nntyU‘  get  n^  l‘ollt  j\  ieeo|;«.  -,v  •»  . 
i,,tv  peer:  u i rv.-uhle,  Li^.nvr»  to  me,,  c ) e e r and 
my  dear  one  IVint  your  finger  at  \yuruv. 


}>earJs  hetwcim  Iter  rad  Iff 
slmne  with  given 
upon  him.  He  looked  uf’  fet1 

looks  at  a scrp»‘«c  ; 
his  ye*;  f r«:uii  |ief t 
tt  11s  im.f-'  he  %ri id . * V 
hig  of  ynu  , all  day 
you  ;lo*t  night  ( 
i he  mat  ter  wifh  mp>y 
warlike  gia*s  I Hills 
they  fall 

finger  anil,  imiched  him 


She  p&tsrfjj  uw  V(n.G€.«?  at 
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taken  dek  that 
morning  a n A. 
was  now  in 
fred;  They  did 
not  know  whjd 
lilt'd  It*?r ; may- 
be she  h a d 
eaten  too  many 
cherries  from 
the  ij nee. 

G iova n n i 
knew  that  he 
ought  to  feel 
sorry1  at  this 
nows,  but  lie  did  not.  He  thought  of 
Niceola.  Now  lie  would  go  and  see  her 
again.  lie  did  not  know  what  ailed  him. 
The  thought  of  Niceola  clung  to  him 
like  a leech  and  sucked  his  blood.  He 
went  back  past  Nicenla’s  house*  but 
N media  was  not  there.  She  had  gone 
indoors,  and  so  he  went  home  still  think- 
ing ef  la  v. 

Every  day  now  he  stopped  to  talk  to 
Niceola  m hr  went  by  to  Oaf  or  i mV. s 
house,  His  passion  for  her  grew  move 
and  irmg  hot  aiul  strong  every  time  he 

u/^byi  -i^iv  QIC  . 


One  or  thu  ‘Horses  r ei  t 
dead  in  the  Field 


saw  her.  It  was  like  putting 
fat  upon  the  tire.  The  flaioa? 
blazed  -up  hotter  and  hotter. 
Niceola  was  always  at  the  door 
when  he  passed*  He  was  there 
moh1  and  more  often,  standing 
and  talking  to  her. 

The  desire  to  see  her  would 
come  upon  him  perhaps  in  the 
morning  at  his  work.  Ho  would 
tight  against  it.  It  would  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  the  more 
he  fought  it.  Then  he  would 
quit  his  work  and  go  to  her. 
There  would  be  Niceola  by  the 
door  waiting  for  him,  and  he 
would  stand  and  talk  to  her.  and 
then  would  go  away  with  Ins 
heart  full  of  fire. 

Now  and  then  he  would  see 
her  mother  moving  a tori  t with- 
in the  house  and  grinning  like 
an  evil  spirit.  lie  shuddered  at 
the  sight  of  her.  but  still  he 
could  not  tear  .himself  loose  from 
Niceola. 

Sometimes  he  would  hare 
Niceola  with  all  his  heart,  but 
the  more  he  hated  her  the  nv>re 
his  heart  would  go  Out  to  her. 

One  morning  Niceola  smiled  at  him 
and  said:  u How  about  Cater  inn  ( You 
ate  to  marry  her  in  two  weeks  now.” 

It  was  as  though  an  icicle  had  slid 
down  his  back.  Marry  Caterina ! lie 
shuddered.  “ I shall  never  marry-  her/* 
he  sail],  u but  I will  marry  you  if  you 
will  have  me.  for  I love  you  with  the 
root  of  my  life/' 

Then  Niceola  laughed  and  turned 
away  from  him,  and  he  frowned  at  her. 
But  though  he  frowned  lie  loved  her 
from  the  bottom  of  his  soul. 

And  every  day  Caterina  grew  whiter 
and  whiter*  and  ate  less  and  Ic^s.  She 
was  now  as  white  as  a napkin  and  ate 
only  milk.  That  evening,  after  Giovanni 
had  said  what  lie  had  said  to  Niceola. 
lie  oa me  to  Caterina.  lie  shuddered 
when  hr  saw  her  white  face  and  her 
thin  cheeks.  He  turned  his  hack  to  her 
it  ltd  looked  out  of*  the  window.  By  and 
bv  he  said : 44  Caterina,  you  are  sick  and 
I cannot  marry  you.  Were  you  well  it 
would  be  different.*' 

‘ • T>o  von  not  love  rue,  Giovanni  f ’ said 
Caterina. 

^y:i  ; ;t%./  >~  • ' Original  from 
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'‘SVo/'  id  bm  WI.  oaumd  loxxv;yrm  ..  WI  '.hHve.rvork  to  do  and  I um«t  go. 

longer,  for  you  are  kick  and  a*  white  and  do  i?/  said  he.- 

m>  -ww  Ifor  yyebtmv*  loved  hod  her  <\ves 

Catarina  began  weening,  but  hr.  did  began  to  shine  green.  " K\<<  nn  before 
not  tom  toward  her.  arid  bv  avid  by  hv  you  go/'  >md  she. 

•Went  *>i!t  of  the  htmae  and  3of*  W father  Oiavfllitii  sighed  a-  though  his  heart 
^<4  mother  to  eo mtnri  her,  He  did  not  was  heavy;  covert helpete  ,hy  omne  to  her, 
ooixve  bark  fo  hex.,  and  aerr  lie  spent  every  but  with  -imy  and  heavy  steps,  She 
e veni rig  talking  tu  >f  her  tfehr.  ///.put;  tip  ;b*$r  Ht>*  mid  he  kissed  her.  She, 

The  popple  rtf:  r he  vdhifee-  know  that  upon  her  part,  kissed  him  as  though  she 
G'kwonm  was  not  to  marry  Oaterina  mid  would  him  him.  Them  he  went  out  with 
that  be  ivus.  vio w always  v?uh  Nieeolit,  another  sigh.  She  whs  yhry  augry:  she 
They  looked  askanee  him  anrj  passed  efenciied  her  smooth*  round  'ninth  into 
him  by  without  speaking.'  By  -ml  by  fists.  ?md  ground  her  »Oeih  together. 
it  was  known  rhsrt  he  wm  going  to  watt?  She:  looked,  after  ftiovrmm,  and  her  eyes 
Kkeola  it  was  a great  a andslv  The  shopn  very  brightly  with  green  tire, 
prkst  raine  to  dlhwanm  and  udkod  with  4<  Well/ you  will  be'  sorry  for  this/31-  said 
hum  Would  be  l)»s-uk  Gmerimds  beuriS 
IM  he  kixow  that  Nrieeob  ii»ul  the  umoe 

talked/  trying  • ; ••'  - - 

m;Ui,r  things,  by^hx  . • jdjfiSfcfcttk 

and  ordered  hioi  away  freon  tV,  tym»yt  J9BrB^Hh| 

. Shortly  af tsr  fhU  h&  married  IXbwdw*  y />  •'//••>/ . 

' Brit  (iioVimiii  did  her  ^ F\. 

lie  was  litewitehed ' by  her,  but  ■;,,-  did  ‘%:r£*y£K* 

not  love  bvr  She  held  him  n>  i .-•  VTs&-  ' ’•/ 

a fine  $f\hg  that  rtot-hing  cptdA  )?rp»do 

She  elnirrped  hiim  fts  a serpepknh?>rht'  A'  .#• 

.hhlihii^h;/  - ‘t|j#  tbbpgh ' . she-  T5**  / • / 

/one  he  did  xiiji  iov<-  her.  She  - ma  /.,. 

happy,  but  die  knew  not  win- 

She  washed  Obmuiiii,  and  .mv  dim 

sorbet  jnjOf  hfe  shuddered ‘at  he^? 

\Sh\*  wynt  to  5$ee  ht?r*.  ihbtlrer/^bi  n'  -yjy  :jfV' ^ ;y  ; : : 

there  wtvjdng,  11  What  -is  ? I s*  /k  • . 

•vrrth  my  eherry  1-  mill  iKo 

i4  My  - 1<  **'V  ; - 

J?ir»eola.  .•  •'  “ //'’/= /f /////•///• 

.The:  old  worrma  gaekietj  U\  Jwr ; 

let.  ‘*  Iruh  are  to 

'him*  .valtl'.  sfe  " : 

t4  Well,  r^ifat'  triply;  rbb  &$$' 
nvani ?’  '/'•  ” . '/V-  ; \ . v\^ 

u I waul  bitri  U>  lore  m»// 

»riid  NieO.ohi. 

u Well,  make  him vJpfo  \*av\  \ / 

Make;  him  love  ydn  ( Tell  t . ‘f 
l&m  tn  -kiss  yoio  nxwl  lie  wUl 
fci^s-  sd  id  the  nTf  wifeft, 

Fprv  look /fpn,  ycni;  iKdil  liiiiV 
M s tiii lif  To  a^.;thmigh  hv 

wvtv]  wifh  & fen<4  - ,v*<‘ 

: ,•■•./•  ' a ./■  / 

/.  •. . : ”•: 

t<y  a/h>/  rvas  aVouf 

h\;mi  yvo* k / ;4V  Why  do 

you  ie^yo  /ni^  5:m>Jo  vovU,‘ 


Sy;riut  ■ . sjopii  ; .;ffefe 
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she.  “ T wish  ill  luck  would  come  to  Well,  she  would  repent.  She  would 

you!”  not  be  angry  with  him  again.  She 

And  ill  luck  did  come  in  answer.  would  be  gentle  and  kind  and  would  love 

That  noon  Giovanni  came  into  the  him  with  all  of  her  heart, 
house  as  though  he  carried  weights  in  a Chik ! Chik!  Chik!"  sang  the 
his  heels.  Jlc  sat  down  upon  a chair,  cricket. 

He  stretched  out  his  feet  in  front  of  She  raised  herself  up  on  her  elbow 
him  as  though  he  had  and  looked  at  him  in  the 

been  plowing,  and  his  gloom  of  the  night.  He 

hands  hung  limp  at  his  „ was  sleeping,  but  his  eyes 

were  heavy-lidded. 

Again  she  swore  to  her- 
self that  she  would  never 
he  angry  again. 

But  many  vows  are 
made  at  night  that  are 
broken  with  the  sun. 

A week  went  by.  Gio- 
vanni felt  that  people 


sides.  u What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you?’’  said  Xie- 
cola,  for  she  had  for- 
gotten now  that  she  had 
been  angry  with  him. 

Matter  enough,”  said 
he;  u out?  of  the  horses 
fell  dead  in  the  field  to- 
day. He  will  never  work 
again,  for  he  lies  there 
with  his  heels  in  tlie  air 
and  is  swollen  as  round 
as  a bladder.  I do  not 
know  what  ailed  him,  but 
there  he  was  where  he  fell, 
and  now  lie  is  stone  dead.” 

Niceola’s  face  grp  w 
pale.  She  renieml)ered 
now  that  she  had  been 
augrv  with  Giovanni  that 
morning,  and  had  wished 
ill  luck  to  him.  ITad  she 
put  the  evil  eye  upon 
him?  He  had  all  of  her 
heart,  but  she  had  the 
evil  eye  and  she  had 
brought  him  ill  luck. 
She  swore  that  she  would 
never  be  angry  with  him 
again. 

She  came  to  him  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  but  he  shud- 
dered when  she  touched 


Nieeola  lay  awake  all 
that  night,  sleeping  not  a 
wink.  Her  bright  eyes 
looked  into  the  gloom  and 
she  heard  the  cricket  sing- 
ing: -Chik!  chik!  Chik  P What  had 
she  done  to  the  man  she  loved?  She  had 
wished  him  ill.  and  ill  had  come  to  him 
and  to  her.  For  he  \va>  her  husband,  and, 
if  he  war  pphrer,  ae  now  was  -ho  aI-<». 

-Chik!  Chik!  Chik!"  sang  the 
cricket- 
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There  was  not  a spot  of  color  in 
Niccola’s  cheeks.  She  did  not  know 
what  Giovanni’s  charm  was,  but  she  knew 
that  something  dreadful  was  about  to 
happen  to  her.  Nevertheless,  she  built 
a charcoal  fire  and  blew  it  with  her  breath 
until  it  glowed  red  and  angry.  Then  she 
piled  the  fagots  over  the  charcoal;  her 
hands  trembled  with  fear  of  what  was 
coming  as  she  did  so.  She  could  hardly 
hold  the  sticks,  but  she  set  them  one 
over  the  other  until  the  blaze  was  burn- 
ing, crackling,  and  alive.  “ The  fire 
burns,”  she  cried  in  a whimpering  voice. 

Giovanni  brought  the  image  of  red 
wax  and  threw  it  upon  the  fire.  Niccola 
saw'  that  the  image  resembled  both  her- 
self and  her  mother.  She  clasped  her 
hands  together  over  her  breast  and  stood 
watching.  1 

The  figure  began  to  melt;  a trickle  of 
the  wax  ran  from  it  as  though  it  were  a 
drop  of  blood.  Niccola  sucked  her  nether 
lip  under  her  shining  teeth.  A pang  as 
of  death  ran  through  her,  but  she  bit  her 
lip  savagely.  She  would  not  show  the 
pain  she  suffered  if  she  could  help  it. 
The  figure  melted  rapidly ; it  moved  upon 
the  fire  as  though  it  were  alive.  The 
breast  of  the  figure  melted  away;  it  col- 
lapsed and  ran  into  the  fire.  Niccola 
could  bear  her  agony  no  longer.  She 
screamed  hoarsely  and  fell  upon  the  floor. 
Giovanni  ran  to  her.  He  did  not  touch 
her,  but  stood  looking  at  her.  What  had 
happened  to  her?  He  did  not  know.  “ I 
burn!”  she  screamed.  “I  burn!  Oh, 
God!  what  suffering!”  She  screamed 
again  and  again.  Giovanni  stood  wring- 
ing his  hands  together;  he  knew  not 
what  ailed  her  or  what  to  do. 

Now  the  image  was  melted.  Niccola 
lay  upon  the  floor  breathing  quickly  and 
terribly.  a I do  not  suffer  now,”  she  said, 
“ but  I am  sped !”  Then  she  said : “ Gio- 
vanni, come  here;  I have  but  little  time 
to  live.  Let  me  speak  to  you.” 

Giovanni  came  to  her.  She  was  his 
wife,  and  he  was  weeping.  What  had 
he  done?  She  seized  his  hand  in  hers 
and  set  it  to  her  white  lips.  “ Giovanni,” 
she  said,  “ you  were  right.  The  evil  eye 
was  upon  you,  and  it  was  I who  set  it 
there.  I am  a witch,  but  I meant  no  ill 
to  you,  for  I love  you,  Giovanni,  I love 
you!  But  you  did  not  love  me,  and  so 


sometimes  we  quarreled.  Then  I wished 
you  ill,  and  ill  befell  you.  It  was  I who 
sent  the  sickness  to  Caterina,  and  it  was 
I who  bewitched  you  so  that  you  could 
not  help  coming  to  me.  It  was  I who 
brought  all  your  misfortunes  upon  you. 
But  now  I shall  die,  and  Caterina  will 
get  well  and  you  will  marry  her  and  be 
happy  and  prosperous  again.  But  do  not 
forget  that  I loved  you,  Giovanni — I 
loved  you!” 

She  kissed  his  hand  again  and  again, 
but  by  and  by  she  ceased  kissing  it.  She 
stretched  out  her  feet  and  was  dead. 

Giovanni  did  not  know  what  had  be- 
fallen. He  stood  looking  at  the  dead  body 
of  Niccola,  and  the  tears  ran  in  streams 
down  his  face.  He  knew  now  that  he  did 
not  love  her,  and  that  he  had  never  loved 
her;  but  she  was  his  wife,  and  he  had 
killed  her.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this 
was  the  worst  that  had  befallen  him. 

That  same  time  Niccola’s  mother  must 
have  died  also.  For  when  the  people  of 
the  village  broke  into  her  house  sometime 
that  morning,  they  found  her  lying  dead 
upon  the  floor. 

This  is  all  as  true  as  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  Matthew.  But  why  was  this  story 
written?  I will  tell  you!  It  is  to  warn 
you  of  the  evil  eye,  for  God  knows  who 
it  may  light  upon  or  when.  So  what 
you  should  do  is  to  always  carry  about 
you  a small  hand  of  red  coral  or  of  sil- 
ver, with  the  two  fingers  extended  into 
the  sign  of  the  horns,  for  thus  you  may 
be  protected  from  the  blight. 

For  you  cannot  always  make  the  sign 
with  your  own  hand  because  you  have 
other  things  to  do  with  it.  But  if  you 
have  a little  hand  of  red  coral  or,  better, 
of  silver  hung  about  your  neck,  then 
that  is  the  next  best  thing,  and  the  evil 
eye  will  not  rest  upon  you. 

It  is  a pity  that  everybody  does  not 
know  this. 

Giovanni  and  Caterina  were  married 
a year  after  these  things  happened. 
Prosperity  came  back  again  to  Giovanni 
and  health  returned  to  Caterina. 

But  the  neighbors  were  for  a long  time 
afraid  of  him,  for  it  was  said  by  all  that 
he  had  burned  his  wife  in  the  fire  because 
of  the  evil  eye. 
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BY  JAMES 

AS  the  trolley-car,  with  whistle  loosed, 

L\  fled  between  the  farms,  skirted  a 
* forest  of  pungent  broad  acres  of 
sky-climbing  pine,  swung  curves  of  sud- 
den crop-patched  scenery,  swept  against 
a lofty  blue  sky,  or  dropped  beside  a 
chanting  creek,  the  smell  of  the  sea 
grew  stronger.  I had  to  hold  the  post 
beside  me  against  the  sway  and  the 
breeze  that  made  my  face  feel  liquid. 
It  was  a real  Maine  day — blue,  blowing, 
brilliant — and  the  time  was  late  May. 
Apple  orchards  were  in  blossom,  daisies 
whitened  sloping  meadows,  and  waves  of 
green  went  over  the  world. 

For  three  months  I had  been  inland, 
working  my  way  among  the  factory 
towns,  touching,  as  was  my  wont,  such 
life  as  I could  in  roving,  but  one  gray 
morning  the  “ wind  that  blows  over 
water  ” came  to  my  nostrils,  and  I set 
out  for  open  sea.  It  seemed  then  that 
the  inland  country  was  suffocating, 
dusty,  and  unclean;  I wanted  the  solid 
hills  to  take  the  rhythm  of  the  tides  and 
the  meadows  to  slope  into  spilling  break- 
ers; I wanted  horizon  and  salt  health. 

And  now,  sharply,  the  trolley-car  curved 
into  an  old  sea  town,  and  glided  down 
the  solemn  oak-shaded  street  beside  the 
white-and-green  New  England  houses  and 
the  airy  old  churches.  A perfection  of 
peace  and  content  lay  on  the  place. 

At  the  post-office,  beside  the  bridge 
that  connected  the  river-parted  halves 
of  the  town,  the  car  stopped.  I went  at 
once  to  the  bridge-rail  to  glimpse  the 
racing  tide  which  the  Atlantic  was  send- 
ing inland,  to  get  the  delicious  sea  smell 
and  to  drink  deep  of  the  Maine  weather. 
And  then  I realized  the  perfection  of  the 
day — the  sky,  blue,  with  nothing  in  it 
but  the  sun;  the  shining  air;  the  town 
shaded  and  asleep;  the  three-masted 
schooner  just  being  moored  at  the  dock; 
the  music  of  the  tide  against  the  bridge. 

But  even  as  I decided  that  all  was  well 
with  the  world,  I noticed  a crowd  at  the 
bridge  end.  A man  came  hurrying  by  me. 
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“ What’s  the  trouble?”  I asked. 

“ Clemm’s  boy,”  he  murmured, 

“ drowned.” 

I pushed  my  way  curiously  through 
the  throng  and  looked.  They  had  him 
in  the  tall  grass,  a beautiful  young 
Shelley,  with  limbs  tossed  idly,  his  hair 
and  rough  clothes  clinging  to  him; 
blood  reddened  the  forehead  and  the 
sleeping  face.  There  was  a wild  grace 
about  him  lying  there,  while  hardy,  eager 
mdn  rubbed  the  limbs  and  bared  the 
breast. 

“ Hands  over  his  head,”  I muttered, 

“ and  then  back  and  forth !” 

I was  at  it  myself  in  a moment.  After 
a while  he  stirred  and  murmured  some- 
thing, and  several  women  began  to  sob. 

“He’s  coming  to  — he’s  alive!”  the 
whisper  passed. 

There  was  the  swift  lunge  of  an  auto- 
mobile then,  and  the  gray-bearded  doctor 
was  down  among  us,  working  at  the 
wound.  I stood  up.  A grizzled  fisher- 
man leaned  at  my  elbow. 

“ How  did  it  happen  ?”  I asked. 

“ You  see,”  he  said,  huskily,  “the  boy’s 
got  a fishing-launch,  and  he  followed  yon 
schooner  in,  and  here  at  the  bridge  the 
tide’s  treacherous.  The  old  hulk  swung 
and  knocked  the  launch  under.  Bert 
Taylor  fished  him  out.  He’d  orter  have 
more  sense,”  he  muttered,  “ but  I’ve  al- 
ways noticed  the  lad  hanging  about 
schooners.  You  can  lay  stakes  that  his 
mother  hates  the  sea.” 

The  doctor  was  ready  then,  the  boy’s 
head  bandaged,  hiding  the  eyes.  I lifted 
the  dripping  youth  easily — he  was  very 
slim — and  climbed  into  the  automobile. 
With  a snort  the  light  car  swung  into 
a beautiful  seaward  road  and  went  leap- 
ing along  between  ancient  decaying 
houses,  vine-clad,  and  fronted  with  old- 
fashioned  gardens.  The  boy  lay  limp 
and  hushed  in  my  arms,  and  I drew  him 
closer,  and  the  tears  started. 

“ He’s  a grandson  of  old  Dougherty.” 
explained  the  doctor,  “oldest  settler 
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here.  Old  Man  Dougherty  can  tell  you 
stories  of  the  Indians  and  sea-tales  from 
here  to  Bombay.  They  keep  a summer 
hoarding-house.  Wish,"  he  mused,  “ I 
knew  a good  nurse.  The  boy  will  be  in 
bed  a fortnight,  and  his  mother's  get- 
ting ready  for  the  summer." 

“ I might  do,"  I murmured;  “I've 
worked  in  a hospital.” 

“You're  a professional?"  He  glanced 
at  me,  the  quizzical  glance  I know 
so  well,  that  questions  my  open-neck 
flannels,  my  brown  beard  and  sunburnt 
face,  my  general  tramp-untidiness. 

“ No,"  I laughed.  “ My  profession  is 
roving.”  And  I hinted  at  my  free, 
wandering  life,  the  gipsy  in  me  that 
made  me  thread  the  cities  and  the  plains 
and  the  North  Woods,  touching  life 
everywhere  as  I went. 

“ It's  a rare  case,”  he  pondered,  a lit- 
tle more  at  ease.  “It’s  usually  the  low- 
grade,  uneducated  men  who  do  it.”  He 
smiled.  “ But  I’ve  heard  of  super-tramps. 
I'll  speak  to  the  family." 

We  drew  up  before  a large,  clean,  white 
house,  green-shuttered,  almost  circled 
with*  a grave  forest  of  tall  pines,  which 
gave  an  air  of  wildness  to  the  place, 
and  as  we  paused  I heard,  through  the 
still  air,  the  boom  of  the  sea  in  the 
distance,  beyond  the  woods.  The  sound 
made  the  wild  spot  enchanted. 

“ Good  there's  no  one  around,"  the 
doctor  murmured,  getting  down.  He 
hurried  to  the  kitchen  door,  entered  the 
house,  and  I waited  through  long,  throb- 
bing moments,  expecting  to  hear  the 
shrill  cry  of  the  mother.  And  all  the 
while  the  boy  never  stirred  in  my  arms. 

Then  the  doctor  emerged  again,  and 
after  him  came  a hardy  pioneer  woman, 
a Maine  sea-woman  — red-haired,  blue- 
eyed, deep-bosomed,  clean  and  tanned, 
with  springy  step  and  high-poised  head. 
Her  eyes  were  lit  with  a keen,  tragic 
fatalism,  but  she  came  steadily. 

“ Bring  him  in,”  she  whispered,  “bring 
him  in.” 

I should  have  preferred  a releasing 
cry  to  that  fierce  whisper.  The  doctor 
helped  me  down,  and  we  followed  her. 
And  how  salt-clean  and  sweet  the  house 
smelt!  And  how  right  and  tight  and 
cozy  it  closed  against  the  Northern 
weather!  And  how  winter-empty  were 
the  halls  and  vacant  rooms  that  later 


would  be  crowded  with  gossiping  city- 
folk!  We  went  up  the  narrow  stairs  and 
entered  a small  seaward  room,  with  white 
lilac  peeping  in  at  the  open  windows, 
and  on  the  neat  bed  we  laid  him.  His 
mother  busily  undressed  him  while  she 
sharply  put  questions  and  absorbed  an- 
swers from  the  doctor. 

“The  schooner!"  she  cried  out  once. 
“I've  waited  for  this.  How  I hate  the 
sea!” 

And  then,  “William!”  she  whispered, 
“William!” 

The  doctor  and  I left  her  alone  with 
him.  She  was  kneeling,  and  had  an  arm 
under  his  head.  I paced  the  hall,  while 
the  doctor  went  down  to  hunt  for 
the  men.  They  came  tramping  up 
shortly  after,  trying  to  acquire  a new 
sick  - room  tread  in  their  heavy  hide 
boots.  First  came  the  father,  Clemm, 
and  then  the  grandfather,  Old  Man 
Dougherty.  Clemm  was  a hardy,  stocky, 
dark-skinned  fellow,  passionate  but  quiet, 
with  black  mustache  and  sparse  hair 
over  his  hawk -like  face ; but  the  Old  Man 
was  a marvel,  a six-footer,  absolutely 
straight,  flesh  like  leather,  a grizzled, 
stubby  heard,  a shock  of  gray  hair, 
and  the  bleared,  acute  eyes  of  a bald- 
headed  eagle.  There  was  about  him  a 
large  humanity,  a wrinkled  wisdom,  the 
natural  grace,  strength,  and  aplomb  of 
the  sea  and  the  open,  and  a pleasing  smell 
of  sun-burnt,  sea-salted  flesh.  I liked  his 
big,  callous  hands. 

Clemm  spoke  with  loving  anger. 

“ It's  a wonder  the  young  fool  wasn’t 
killed." 

“Gosh,”  said  the  Old  Man,  “the  sea 
never  killed  a Dougherty.” 

And  they  looked  in  at  the  door,  and  the 
doctor  and  I peered  over  their  shoulders. 
The  hoy  was  whispering  to  his  mother, 
and  she  was  sobbing  openly.  The  re- 
lease blinded  me  suddenly,  and  shamedly 
I wiped  my  face. 

That  evening,  while  William  slept 
peacefully,  I went  down  to  the  little 
dining  - sitting  - room.  The  wind  had 
risen,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of 
the  Atlantic  went  roaring  from  pine  to 
pine,  buffeting  the  house  with  strong 
musical  blows.  The  low  room  was  snug, 
with  shining  windows  shutting  out  the 
cold,  and  the  lamp  on  the  center-table 
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was  fighting  off  the  shadows.  The  three 
sat  about  the  lamp,  their  faces  lit  and 
vivid  with  humanest  expression.  We 
seemed  to  be  on  a weather-tight  ship  at 
sea.  I was  glad  to  be  there,  glad  to  pause 
among  these  people  for  a fortnight. 

“ How  is  he  ?”  asked  his  mother. 

“ Asleep.  I think  he’ll  sleep  till 
morning.” 

I sat  down. 

“ It  all  comes,”  she  murmured,  “ of  the 
madness  in  him.” 

“ What  madness  ?” 

“ Sea-madness.” 

I thrilled  to  the  phrase.  Clemm  spoke 
bitterly. 

"I  hope  it  will  teach  the  boy  a les- 
son. I wanted  to  get  rid  of  that  launch 
long  ago.  He’s  got  no  business  on  the 
water.  Anything  he  wants  but  that  ” — 
his  voice  grew  a little  savage — “ anything 
but  that.  I want  to  pass  on  this  property 
to  him.  It’s  a gold  - mine  for  him. 
And  he’d  like  to  waste  his  life  at  sea. 
What  does  a fellow  learn  there?  I want 
him  to  grow  respectable,  hold  his  head 
high  as  any  city  man  that  boards  here. 
I want  him  educated.  Nosing  around 
schooners !”  he  snorted.  “ The  boy’s 
crazy !” 

The  old  man  was  puffing  serenely  on 
the,  home-made  stem  of  a chubby  pipe. 
His  strong  bass  voice  boomed  with  the 
pine-played  wind. 

“ Jest  the  same,  Asa,”  he  said,  slowly, 
“ you’ll  have  to  let  the  boy  go.  It  was  at 
his  age  I went  myself,  sailing  round  the 
Horn.  You  know  it’s  in  his  blood,  Asa, 
and  he’s  got  to  go.  He’s  a boy  after  my 
own  heart;  you  needn’t  waste  anger  on 
him.  He’s  none  of  those  soft  city  chaps 
that  loaf  the  summer  through  in  white 
trousers.  Ha !”  he  laughed,  “ he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  sea  before  you  was  born ! 
He’s  me  over  again.”  He  paused,  puffing. 
“ You’ll  have  to  let  him  go.” 

Mrs.  Clemm  was  begging  him  for  mercy 
with  her  eyes.  She  whispered: 

“Pa,  he  sha’n’t  go.  If  the  other  chil- 
dren had  lived,  all  right.  But  William 
sha’n’t  go.” 

“ The  same  blood’s  in  you,  Stella,”  he 
answered,  slowly.  “It’s  a wonder  you 
can’t  understand.  It’s  good  for  young  men. 
It’s  made  me,  Thad,”  he  turned  toward 
me.  “ How  old  do  you  take  me  for  ?” 

“Between  sixty  and  sixty-five.” 


He  laughed  joyously. 

“ I’m  eighty-tliree.” 

I was  astounded. 

“ The  sea  toughened  me ; salt  has  kept 
me  fresh.  It’s  good  for  young  men.” 

“ Good  for  others,  maybe,”  murmured 
Mrs.  Clemm,  “ not  good  for  him.” 

“ And  there’s  nothing  to  keep  him 
here?”  I asked. 

“ Not  his  folks  or  his  home,”  said 
Clemm,  bitterly.  “ Something  else — 
maybe.” 

His  mother  softly  smiled,  and  the  Old 
Man  grunted. 

“What?”  I questioned. 

For  answer  the  door  opened,  and  a cold 
wind  swept  us,  with  a great  breath  of  the 
open  sea,  and  nearly  extinguished  the 
lamp-flame.  For  a moment  the  forest 
seemed  to  leap  with  a roar  into  the  room, 
and  then  the  door  sharply  shut  out  the 
night,  and  I saw  a young  girl  standing 
in  the  shadows.  Her  voice  was  sweet. 

“I  just  heard — ” she  stammered;  “I 
had  to  come.  . . 

Mrs.  Clemm  rose  quickly. 

“Alone?” 

The  girl  fled  to  her  arms,  and  they 
hugged,  and  cried  together. 

“ Oh,  how  is  he?”  she  whispered. 

“Better — all  right — so,  Mary.” 

The  girl  turned  to  us  with  beautiful 
modesty. 

“ I didn’t  see  any  one  here — I didn’t 
mean  to  act  so  foolish — ” 

“Cry  away!”  boomed  the  Old  Man. 

“ Cry  away,  sweetheart !” 

She  flung  off  her  hooded  cape  then, 
and  I saw  in  her  the  elusive  magic  of 
human  life,  the  gleam  that  comes 
and  goes  in  youth.  She  had  the  slender 
grace  of  a sapling;  her  cheeks  were  quick 
with  pallor  and  color;  her  eyes  held  as 
many  changes  as  the  sea;  her  dark  hair 
was  soft  in  the  lamplight,  and  she 
seemed  more  an  airy  spirit  than  a human 
being.  It  was  the  brief  beauty  of  a 
young  girl,  the  transient  touch  of  a far 
loveliness,  the  child-sweetness  poignant 
with  the  wonder  of  woman  - love  — so 
tragic  in  its  swift  vanishing, — as  if  for 
an  hour  all  the  glory  of  creation  were 
revealed  through  a face,  too  wonderful 
to  last  and  quickly  lost  in  the  hardy  years. 

She  sat  at  the  table,  yet  quite  a simple 
girl,  quick  with  silvery  laughter  and  glis- 
tening tears,  and  low-voiced  questions 
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and  replies.  But  when  she  spoke  of 
William  I saw  that  her  life  was  his, 
that  she  was  lost  utterly,  and  that  the 
high  love  in  her  made  her  face  a hint  of 
the  loveliness  that  enfolds  us. 

Twice  that  night  I awoke  and  heard 
the  sea  booming,  and  longed  for  the  gray 
great  ocean.  Then,  at  five,  William 
stirred. 

“ Yes,  Fm  all  right,  all  except  my  head. 
Open  both  windows,  please.  I want  to 
hear  the  sea.” 

I was  able  to  get  away  for  half  an 
hour.  I couldn’t  wait  any  longer;  I 
wanted  to  complete  my  quest.  So  I 
went  through  the  dawn-dripping  woods, 
through  drenches  of  early  sunlight  and 
glisten  of  dew,  and  heard  something  come 
through  the  throat  of  a hermit-thrush — 
just  what,  I don’t  know — possibly  the 
glory  of  a new  morning.  The  woods  gave 
to  a wooden  bridge  over  an  inlet,  and  then 
came  sand-dunes.  I strode  swiftly,  climb- 
ed to  the  top,  and  there  rolled  the  sea. 

The  shore  made  a mile-long  crescent 
with  horns  of  rocky  headland ; the  smooth 
beach  was  a hard  gray,  and  out  of  pink 
horizons  came  the  motion  of  the  melting 
blue  sea — like  May-skies  fallen,  rolling, 
a tumble  of  the  softest  sound.  As  my 
feet  imprinted  the  watery  sand,  the 
low  sun  splashing  the  wet  girdled  my 
steps  with  fire;  I saw  fish  jumping  out 
of  the  blue  water,  their  iridescent  sides 
flashing;  I tasted  the  wild-flavored  air 
(it  was  as  if  earth  breathed  it  breath- 
less with  ecstasy — so  fresh,  so  exhila- 
rant),  and  I felt  like  a grain  of  sand 
lost  on  a sea  - strip  of  blue  vastness. 
Earth  and  the  Atlantic  seemed  to  sing  a 
morning  hymn  to  the  sun,  and  there  was 
not  a creature  stirring,  only  faint  blue 
smoke  curling  here  and  there  from  some 
hidden  chimney. 

It  was  the  sea — the  sea  in  a woman- 
mood;  new  health  seemed  to  charge  me; 
I broke  into  a run,  loping  like  a colt 
along  that  tide-swept  mile,  and  blue 
swallows  dipped  and  circled  about  me. 
And  the  sea  seemed  as  living  as  I, 
as  full  of  joy,  as  full  of  health;  she 
rolled  her  million  years  of  water  at  my 
feet,  she  waved  her  white  hands  at  the 
crest  of  the  waves,  she  laughed  softly  in 
the  break  of  the  beached  billow. 

And  the  /sea^magicJ  -the  sea-madness 
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came  upon  me — the  same  that  savagely 
enchanted  humanity  from  England  to 
the  Mediterranean,  that  lured  the  Viking 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  that  held  Colum- 
bus westward,  that  spurred  Magellan  and 
Drake.  I,  too,  wanted  to  rock  in  that 
cradle  as  some  craft  bore  me  to  seas 
unchanneled  and  uncharted  and  lands 
unmapped.  Suddenly  I understood  Will- 
iam, felt  as  if  the  blood  in  us  was  the 
same,  and  knew  how  terribly  he  was 
drawn.  Surely  youth  still  has  its  quest, 
its  never-found  Grails  to  seek,  and  rover 
that  I was  I knew  how  much  a man 
would  leave  for  the  strange  Voice  that 
calls,  how  much  I myself  had  left, 
and  still  would  leave. 

All  that  day  the  boy  and  I were  to- 
gether, drawing  closer  and  closer  in  quiet 
talk.  His  eager  questions  drew  from 
me  details  of  distant  country  and  the 
populous  cities  I knew.  I knew  that 
in  imagination  he  dogged  my  footsteps 
through  the  long  circuits  of  the  past. 

“ That’s  living!”  he  told  me.  “ Only, 

I want  to  do  it  in  a ship.  Has  the 
Old  Man  told  you  of  India  and  Africa? 

He’s  been  to  South  America,  too.”  Then 
he  emphasized  a magic  phrase,  “All 
round  the  world”  He  sighed,  “ The  land 
must  be  a prison  to  him.” 

It  was  to  William — no  doubt  of  that. 

“ We’ve  all  been  seafarers — all  except 
my  father.”  His  voice  lowered:  “But 
I’m  like  the  Old  Man.  Did  you  ever  see 
a coral  reef?” 

Later  he  burst  out : u The  women-folk 
are  always  holding  a man  back.  But 
there’s  been  a lot  of  sailors  in  spite  of 
them.” 

And  he  told  me  then  that  the  schooner 
that  had  nearly  killed  him  was  bound 
for  Central  America. 

At  the  end  of  the  afternoon  a letter 
came.  Mrs.  Clemm  handed  it  in  and 
withdrew.  Birds  were  lisping,  piping 
searchingly,  hauntingly  sweet  in  the  late 
twilight  outside  our  window,  as  the  earth 
darkened  far  from  the  sun.  We  could 
smell  the  lilacs.  It  was  an  hour  of  ten- 
derness and  quiet. 

“ Read  it,  Thad,”  he  murmured. 

“You  know  whom  it’s  from?  Per- 
sonal, I can  guess.” 

“You’ll  understand,”  he  sighed. 

I pressed  his  hand  for  that^  and  opened 
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out  the  folded  note-paper,  and  read  the 
girlish  hand: 

“ My  Beloved, — Get  well,  and  come 
out  with  me  again.  Last  year  this  time 
I stood  one  day  under  a low  apple  bough, 
and  you  stole  behind  me  and  shook  the 
blossoms  down  on  my  hair  and  shoulders ; 
and  I was  frightened  and  turned,  and 
we  flung  our  arms  round  each  other,  and 
laughed  and  kissed,  and  the  blossoms 
came  off  me  on  to  you.  Do  you  remem- 
ber, William  ? 

“ Your^  father  and  mother  are  ready 
for  us  to  marry;  they  have  set  me  dream- 
ing again.  Get  well,  so  we  can  plan 
together.  Think  of  what  it  will  mean 
for  us  to  have  each  other.  But  do  you 
love  me  as  much  as  I love  you?  No, 
that’s  impossible,  dear.  Because  I love 
you  more  than  you  love  the  sea  and  more 
than  I love  my  mother — but  don’t  tell  her. 

“ I am  thinking  of  you  always.  A 
thousand  kisses.  No,  only  two.  (That’s 
better,  isn’t  it?)  And  good-night,  and 
get  better.  I go  on  sending  you  love 
though  I know  you  Jiave  it  all  already — 
and  yet  I have  more  to  send. 

“ Mary.” 

The  simple,  unstudied,  naive  love-letter 
breathed  her  girlish  personality  through 
us — the  frank  outpouring  of  a love-deep- 
ened heart.  For  a while  we  were  silent, 
while  the  birds  lisped  and  the  room 
darkened. 

“ Maybe,”  murmured  William,  u may- 
be I’ll  stay  . . . with  her.  . . .” 

As  the  week  passed  I went  pretty  deep 
into  that  family  life.  Whenever  I had 
time  I followed  the  Old  Man  around  in 
his  work.  There  were  a few  acres  of 
farm  beyond  the  wood,  given  over  to  a 
vegetable  garden,  and  the  eighty-three- 
year  six-footer,  pipe  in  mouth  and  hoe  in 
hand,  was  a health  - giving  sight.  He 
was  like  a bit  of  old  earth;  he  was  the 
rocky,  robust  Maine  coast,  sea-saturated, 
but  green  and  blooming.  He  knew  all 
the  life  of  water  and  land,  knew  it 
with  love — the  litter  of  pink  suckling 
pigs,  the  new  calves,  the  strawberry  blos- 
soms, the  rare  stray  deer  that  stumbled 
upon  the  pine-forest,  the  pheasants,  the 
unusual  flowers  and  fruits,  the  fish  and 
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“ Like  ’em  enough  and  they  won’t 
hurt  you !”  he  said  once,  as  we  sat  at 
twilight  against  the  wagon-house.  I was 
diligently  fighting  off  those  lingering 
stingers,  the  Maine  mosquitoes,  and  the 
Old  Man  delighted  me  by  holding  forth 
his  knotty  arm,  which  was  black  with  the 
humming  insects. 

“ Don’t  bite  me/”  he  chuckled.  a They 
know  who’s  their  friend.  Stella  hates 
’em,  and  they  bite  her — Clemm,  too” 
He  leaned  and  whispered,  “ But  William 
— he’s  the  same  as  me!” 

William’s  mother  had  much  of  the 
Old  Man’s  hardihood.  She  was  often 
up  at  five,  bustling  through  her  work 
with  surprising  swiftness;  baked  won- 
drous pies,  cooked  breakfasts  of  meat, 
eggs,  muffins,  and  coffee,  washed  the 
dishes,  u did  ” the  rooms,  and  was  fin- 
ished at  ten  o’clock  and  ready  for  sew- 
ing. It  was  only  when  it  came  to  William 
that  she  was  weak  and  unreasonable.  But 
the  one  child  that  survives  three  is  more 
than  thrice  precious.  He  is  everything 
and  all. 

I remember  her  delight  that  week-end 
when  I carried  William  down  to  the 
lawn,  and  she  wrapped  him  in  blanket?, 
and  brought  him  beef-tea,  and  hummed 
about  him  as  if  he  were  a baby,  laugh- 
ing, anxious,  teasing,  happy,  and  the  l>oy 
sat  faintly  smiling,  his  face  very  pale, 
his  eyes  very  large,  and  the  healing  sun- 
light drenched  him.  . . . 

At  three  he  sat  up  sharply. 

“ She’s  coming,  Thad,”  he  said. 

And  I looked  and  saw  Mary  on  the 
road,  her  arms  swinging  with  the  move- 
ment of  her  body,  her  bare  head  shining 
in  the  sunlight,  and  a sprig  of  apple 
blossoms  in  her  hand.  What  was  she  her- 
self but  a blossom-girl  in  blossom-time? 
She  paused  on  the  lawn,  blushing,  shy, 
tearful,  laughing  nervously,  and  came  up 
with  awkward  haste,  so  candid  in  her  love. 

“ William!  William!” 

It  was  wonderful  what  she  put  in  the 
word.  And  she  knelt  and  their  aims 
circled  each  other,  and  we  left  them  to- 
gether with  their  long,  precious  afternoon. 

She  came  every  day  then,  bringing  him 
gifts  — something  she  had  sewed  for 
him,  some  fruit  or  some  flowers — and 
he  seemed  deeply  content.  But  toward 
the  end  of  the  week  he  grew  rcstle?? 
again,  and  the  air  seemed  tq  darken  for 
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me.  There  is  something  terrible  in  a 
young  girl’s  love;  too  much  is  given  to 
the  harder-fibered  man. 

The  outbreak  came  one  brilliant  after- 
noon. 

“ Thad,”  he  cried,  “ Fm  sure  I can 
walk.  I’m  sure  I could  get  to  the  beach.” 

“ With  me”  I added. 

He  laughed. 

u Oh,  with  you.” 

His  mother  came  to  the  kitchen  door. 
She  had  heard  us. 

“ Don’t  go  yet,”  she  said.  “ Wait  a 
day  yet,  William.” 

“ No,”  he  replied  in  a harsh  voice. 
“ I’m  going  now.” 

I motioned  to  her  to  goad  him  no  fur- 
ther, and  I saw  her  press  her  lips  to- 
gether as  she  withdrew. 

He  walked  with  a desperate  stride 
through  the  cool  woods,  crossing  the 
bridge,  climbing  the  dunes.  He  stood 
leaning  against  me,  trembling,  breathing 
sharply,  his  eyes  full  of  light.  For  we 
saw  the  sun  in  the  right-hand  heavens, 
the  sea  to  the  left  far-shining — a fresh- 
colored  world,  the  blue  of  whose  ocean 
bathed  the  eye,  the  blue  of  whose  sky 
made  the  heart  leap — and  the  sea  was 
shouting,  a leap  of  green  swimmers  that 
vanished  in  melodious  foam,  and  the  sea- 
gale  sang  in  our  ears  and  blew  through 
our  hair. 

“ I want  to  go  over  to  the  headland 
and  lie  down,”  he  said. 

“ A long  walk,  son,”  I protested. 

a Shall  I go  alone  ?”  he  asked,  fiercely. 

Impetuous  youth ! We  went  slowly 
along  that  line  where  a world-ocean  and 
a world-continent  meet,  and  the  waves 
leaped  and  boomed,  swallows  circled 
us,  gulls  darted.  And  then  we  climb- 
ed to  that  headland  that,  jutting  its 
huge  rocks  into  the  sea,  takes  the  swale 
of  tons  of  sunlit  waters,  which,  with  a 
roar,  leap  showering  in  the  air.  And 
we  stretched  flat,  face  up,  on  the  long- 
grassed,  hot-soiled  earth — flat,  feeling  the 
heat  and  strength  of  the  soil  breathe 
through  us,  and  the  sun,  delicious  on  our 
faces,  blown  away  by  gusts  of  spumy  sea- 
wind;  and  when  we  dared  open  eyes  we 
saw  only  tall,  green  grass-blades  against 
the  skies,  and  all  that  swim  of  blue  above, 
till  we  felt  near  the  sun,  afloat  in  meas- 
ureless heavens.  To  the  convalescent  boy 
even  the  sea-music  seemed  to  heal,  even 
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the  breeze  in  the  stiff  grass  lulled,  and 
he  felt  as  clean,  salt,  splendid  as  a shore- 
ward-sloping  wave.  His  eyes,  his  cheeks 
sparkled  with  a new  overflow  of  life,  a 
zest  of  sharp  living. 

So  I turned  toward  him  and  spoke. 

A rover’s  life  was  profitless;  the  man, 
washed  up  and  down  the  tides  like 
spindrift,  was  a mere  vagrant;  not;  in 
that  real  life;  but  forever  restlessness, 
fever,  self -contempt,  and  the  exile  of  the 
outsider. 

“ Think  of  what  your  mother  and 
father  offer  you,  and  what  Mary  will  give 
you, — oh,  the  real  things,  William,  the  root 
things,  the  things  I missed.” 

He  plucked  at  the  grass. 

“ I can  come  back,”  he  murmured. 

“ I never  came  back,”  I replied. 

He  lay  silent  for  some  time,  gazing  at 
me;  I thought  I had  won  him.  Then 
suddenly  he  sat  up,  glanced  and  pointed. 

“ Look,  Thad!”  he  cried. 

I sat  and  looked.  Far  over  the  glo- 
rious eastward-shining  seas  a tiny  smoke- 
plumed  steamer  was  vanishing  on  the  un- 
derside of  the  world. 

“ Did  you  see  that  t”  he  asked,  fierce- 
ly. “ Thad,  you’ve  no  right  to  talk  to 
me.  You’ve  done  all  this  yourself.” 

I was  silenced,  and  he  laughed  strange- 
ly, and  I put  an  arm  about  him,  and  we 
sat  looking  out  to  sea. 

My  room  was  next  to  his.  Early  the 
next  morning  I woke  with  a start, 
leaped  from  the  bed,  and  opened  the 
connecting  doorway.  The  room  was 
empty.  I found  two  notes,  one  sealed 
and  marked  “ Mary,”  and  one  open. 

“ Dear  Mother  and  Father, — You 
would  never  have  let  me  go;  so  I had  to 
go  this  way.  God  forgive  me. 

“ Wm." 

I hurried  down  the  stairs.  Clemm  and 
his  wife  were  working  in  the  kitchen. 
They  looked  up  as  I entered  and  read 
the  tragedy  in  my  face. 

“Yes,”  I whispered,  “he’s  gone.” 

They  stood,  unmoving,  and  suddenly 
the  Old  Man  darkened  the  doorway. 

“ The  boy  gone  ?”  he  murmured,  his 
bleared  eyes  flashing.  “ Well,  the 
schooner  put  to  sea  at  dawn  this  morn- 
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Mrs.  Clemm  looked  at  her  father  with 
a face  full  of  old  age. 

“ Clemm,”  she  said,  in  a dreadful 
voice,  “ ’phone  down  to  the  wharf.” 

“ Stella,”  boomed  the  Old  Man,  “ I 
saw  the  boat  go  myself.” 

The  mother  laughed  strangely. 

“ And  in  a week  the  summer  boarders 
will  be  here!” 

Her  husband  stood  with  black  brow 
and  vengeful  eyes. 

“ He  doesn’t  take  after  me,”  he  mur- 
mured, “ and  he’s  no  son  of  mine.” 

Then  the  Old  Man  pulled  me  by  the 
sleeve,  and  I went  on  the  lawn  with  him. 
And  I understood,  and  my  heart  quaked. 

“ She* 8 got  to  know.  Come.” 

I felt  as  if  the  life  in  me  was  broken. 
I,  too,  seemed  old;  felt  the  old  age  that 
parents  feel  when  the  younger  genera- 
tion has  left  them,  when  they  are  needed 
no  longer  by  the  new  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood, when  they  begin  to  be  pushed 
back  to  the  past. 

Poor  Mary’s  love-letter!  This  was  a 
strange  answer. 

The  morning  was  peaceful  and  still, 
and  the  countryside  was  soaked  in  ardent 
sunshine.  All  about  us  sang  those  poets 
and  musicians  natural-bom,  the  birds, 
filling  the  clover-honeyed  air  with  fresh 
sprays  of  melody.  Now  and  then  a mild 
gust  of  warmed  air  brought  the  sea. 

Then  we  turned  up  a winding  country- 
road,  and  walked  deeper  and  deeper  into 
pastoral  silence,  saw  cows  knee-deep  in 
a snow  of  daisies,  passed  blossoming  or- 
chards and  little  flaming  gardens.  And 
in  the  transparent  silence  the  Old  Man 
loosed  his  booming  voice : 

“And  the  boy  went  in  the  schooner 
that  nearly  killed  him — queer!” 

And  then  again: 

“ The  sea  in  him — the  old  sea-blood  in 
him.  He’s  me  over  again!  It  ’ll  make 
a man  of  him!” 

“ But  what  of  Mary,”  I murmured, 
“ and  all  that  she  is  ?” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“ It’s  life,  and  at  eighty-three  you 
get  your  hindsight  on  trouble.  It’s  not 
bad  in  the  backward  view.  There’s  her 
house.” 

Small,  quaint,  weather-beaten,  a little 
sweet  growth  behind  an  old-fashioned 
garden  red  and  white  and  purple  with 


rosebuds,  magnolia,  and  wistaria,  and  in 
the  distance  the  apple-orchard  she  had 
mentioned,  and  it  was  still  white  with 
blossoms.  It  seemed  impossible  that  we 
could  bring  tragedy  into  this  white  peace 
and  silent  loveliness. 

We  went  to  the  door,  both  of  us  tip- 
toeing and  too  stirred  to  speak.  And 
then  we  stood  near  the  open  door.  A 
moment  passed,  a long  moment,  wherein 
I saw  with  sharp  distinctness  a kitten 
playing  with  a loose  vine  on  the  doorstep. 

Then  strangely  the  Old  Man  called: 

“ Mary,  . . . you  there?” 

She  came  at  once,  eager,  smiling,  so 
young,  so  simple.  Her  hands  were  drip- 
ping with  dish-washing. 

“ Grandpa?” 

He  seized  her  hands. 

“ Mary,”  he  said,  “ you’ve  got  to  be 
brave  and  patient.” 

She  looked  at  him  twice,  as  if  she  did 
not  understand.  Then  the  color  fled  from 
her:  she  stared — stared  a little  insanely, 
I thought. 

“You  see,”  he  went  on,  “the  lad’s 
gone  to  sea,  but  he’s  coming  back.  Didn’t 
I come  back  to  his  grandmother?  He’s 
coming  back,  sweetheart.” 

“ He  didn’t  say  good-by,”  she  whis- 
pered. 

“ Yes,  he  did,”  I said,  and  handed  her 
the  letter. 

She  opened  it  mechanically  and  read. 

It  seemed  ages  then,  and  the  kitten 
went  on  frisking  and  tearing  and  scratch- 
ing. Then  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks.  And  I saw.  Magic  girlhood  was 
over,  and  poignant,  burdened  womanhood 
had  come  to  her.  How  many  dark  days 
she  must  wait  now,  a sea-wife  watching 
sails ! 

The  Old  Man  clutched  her  close,  and 
before  that  tragic  grief  I shrank,  stole 
off,  took  up  my  roving. 

I,  too,  had  lost  William — I knew  it 
then — lost  a son,  my  one  son.  I,  too. 
felt  old.  And  yet,  somehow,  it  thrilled 
me  that  the  younger  generation  leaves  the 
old  and  goes  its  way,  and  creates  its  own 
life,  and  has  the  right  to  do  so.  As  we 
ourselves  did.  Ever  life  renewed,  evolv- 
ing, adventurous.  But  the  sea  that  had 
drawn  me,  and  drawn  him,  seemed  dread- 
ful to  me  at  that  moment,  and  once 
again  I turned  inland. 
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Socialism 

BY  H.  G . WELLS 

PART  II 


A CONSIDERABLE  proportion  of 
the  Socialist  movement  remains, 
as  it  has  been  from  the  first, 
vaguely  democratic.  It  points  to  col- 
lective ownership  with  no  indication 
of  the  administrative  scheme  it  con- 
templates to  realize  that  intention. 
Necessarily  it  remains  a formless  claim 
without  hands  to  take  hold  of  the 
thing  it  desires.  Indeed,  in  a large 
number  of  cases  it  is  scarcely  more 
than  a resentful  consciousness  in  the 
expropriated  masses  of  social  disin- 
tegration. It  spends  its  force  very 
largely  in  mere  revenges  upon  property 
as  such,  attacks  simply  destructive  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  any  definite 
ulterior  scheme.  ' It  is  an  ill-equipped 
and  planless  belligerent  who  must  de- 
stroy whatever  he  captures  because  he 
can  neither  use  nor  take  away.  A council 
of  democratic  Socialists  in  possession  of 
New  York  would  be  as  capable  of  an 
orderly  and  sustained  administration  as 
the  Anabaptists  in  Munster.  But  the 
discomforts  and  disorders  of  our  present 
planless  system  do  tend  steadily  to  the 
development  of  this  crude  Socialistic 
spirit  in  the  mass  of  the  proletariat ; 
merely  vindictive  attacks  upon  property, 
sabotage,  and  the  general  strike  are  the 
logical  and  inevitable  consequences  of  an 
uncontrolled  concentration  of  property 
in  a few  hands;  and  such  things  must 
and  will  go  on,  the  deep  undertone  in 
the  deliquescence  of  the  Normal  Social 
Life,  until  a new  justice,  a new  scheme 
of  compensations  and  satisfactions,  is  at- 
tained or  the  Normal  Social  Life  re- 
emerges. 

Fabian  Socialism  was  the  first  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  meet  the  fatal  ab- 
sence of  administrative  schemes  in  the 
earlier  Socialisms.  It  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  anything  but  an  interest- 
ing failure,  but  a failure  that  has  all 
the  educational  value  pf  a first  recon- 
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naissance  into  unexplored  territory. 
Starting  from  that  attack  on  aggrega- 
ting property  which  is  the  common  start- 
ing-point of  all  Socialist  projects,  the 
Fabians,  appalled  at  the  obvious  diffi- 
culties of  honest  confiscation  and  an  open 
transfer  from  private  to  public  hands, 
conceived  the  extraordinary  idea  of 
filching  property  for  the  State.  A small 
body  of  people  of  extreme  astuteness  were 
to  bring  about  the  municipalization  and 
nationalization  first  of  this  great  system 
of  property,  and  then  of  that,  in  a man- 
ner so  artful  that  the  millionaires  were 
to  wake  one  morning  at  last,  and,  be- 
hold ! they  would  find  themselves  poor 
men!  For  a decade  or  more  Mr.  Pease, 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney Webb,  Mrs.  Besant,  Dr.  Lawson 
Dodd,  and  their  associates  of  the  Lon- 
don Fabian  Society,  did  pit  their  wits 
and  ability,  or  at  any  rate  the  wits 
and  ability  of  their  leisure  moments, 
against  the  embattled  capitalists  of 
England  and  the  world,  in  this  com- 
plicated and  delicate  enterprise,  without 
any  apparent  diminution  of  the  larger 
accumulations  of  wealth.  But  in  addi- 
tion they  developed  another  side  of 
Fabianism  still  more  subtle,  which  pro- 
fessed to  be  a kind  of  restoration  in  kind 
of  property  to  the  proletariat,  and  in 
this  direction  they  were  more  successful. 

A dexterous  use  was  to  be  made  of  the 
Poor  Law,  the  public-health  authority, 
the  education  authority,  and  building 
regulations,  and  so  forth,  to  create,  so  to 
speak,  a communism  of  the  lower  levels. 

The  mass  of  people  whom  the  forces  of 
change  had  expropriated  were  to  be  given 
a certain  minimum  of  food,  shelter,  edu- 
cation, and  sanitation,  and  this,  the 
Socialists  were  assured,  could  be  used  as 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  toward  a com- 
plete communism.  The  minimum,  once 
established,  could  obviously  be  raised 
continually  until  either  eveiybodiyfrhad 
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what  they  needed  or  the  resources  of 
society  gave  out  and  set  a limit  to  the 
process. 

This  second  method  of  attack  brought 
the  Fabian  movement  into  co-operation 
with  a large  amount  of  benevolent  and 
constructive  influence  outside  the  Social- 
ist ranks  altogether.  Few  very  wealthy 
people  really  grudge  the  poor  a share  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  most  are  will- 
ing to  assist  in  projects  for  such  a dis- 
tribution. But  while  these  schemes  nat- 
urally involved  a very  great  amount  of 
regulation  and  regimentation  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  poor,  the  Fabian  Society  fell 
away  more  and  more  from  its  associated 
proposals  for  the  socialization  of  the  rich. 
The  Fabian*  project  changed  steadily  in 
character  until  at  last  it  ceased  to  be 
in  any  sense  antagonistic  to  wealth  as 
such.  If  the  lion  did  not  exactly  lie 
down  with  the  lamb,  at  any  rate  the  man 
with  the  gun  and  the  alleged  social  mad 
dog  returned  very  peaceably  together. 
The  Fabian  hunt  was  up. 

Great  financiers  contributed  generously 
to  a School  of  Economics  that  had  been 
founded  with  moneys  left  to  the  Fabian 
Society  by  earlier  enthusiasts  for  Social- 
ist propaganda  and  education.  It  re- 
mained for  Mr.  Belloc  to  point  the  moral 
of  the  whole  development  with  a phrase, 
to  note  that  Fabianism  no  longer  aimed 
at  the  socialization  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  only  at  the  socialization  of 
the  poor.  The  first  really  complete 
project  for  a new  social  order  to  replace 
the  Normal  Social  Life  was  before  the 
world,  and  this  project  was  the  com- 
pulsory regimentation  of  the  workers  and 
the  complete  State  control  of  labor  under 
a free  plutocracy.  Our  present  chaos 
was  to  be  organized  into  a Servile  State. 

Now  to  many  of  us  who  found  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Socialist  movement 
at  least  hopeful,  attractive,  and  sympa- 
thetic, this  would  be  an  almost  tragic 
conclusion,  did  we  believe  that  Fabian- 
ism was  anything  more  than  the  first 
experiment,  and  one  almost  inevitably 
shallow  and  presumptuous,  of  the  long 
series  that  may  be  necessary  before  a 
clear  light  breaks  upon  the  road  hu- 
manity must  follow.  But  we  decline 
to  be  forced  back  by  this  intellectual 
fiasco  upon  the  laissez  faire  of  the 
In^ivMu^a^t  the  Marxist,  or  to 


accept  the  Normal  Social  Life  with 
its  atmosphere  of  hens  and  cows  and 
dung,  its  incessant  toil,  its  servitude 
of  women,  and  its  endless  repetitions, 
as  the  only  tolerable  life  conceivable 
for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  as  the  ulti- 
mate life,  that  is,  of  mankind.  We 
still  declare  that  we  believe  a more  spa- 
cious social  order  than  any  that  exists  or 
ever  has  existed,  a Peace  of  the  World  in 
which  there  is  an  almost  universal  free- 
dom, health,  happiness,  and  well-being, 
and  which  contains  the  seeds  of  a still 
greater  future,  is  possible  to  mankind. 

We  have  faith  in  a possible  future,  but 
it  is  a faith  that  makes  the  quality  of 
that  future  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
strength  and  clearness  of  purpose  that 
this  present  time  can  produce.  We  do 
not  believe  the  greater  social  State  is 
inevitable. 

Yet  there  is,  we  hold,  a certain  quali- 
fied inevitability  about  this  greater  social 
State,  because  we  believe  any  social  State 
not  affording  a general  contentment,  a 
general  freedom,  and  a general  and  in- 
creasing fullness  of  life  must  sooner  or 
later  collapse  and  disintegrate  again,  and 
revert  more  or  less  completely  to  the  Nor- 
mal Social  Life,  and  because  that  Nor- 
mal Social  Life  contains  in  itself  the 
irrepressible  seeds  of  fresh  beginnings. 
It  has  never  at  any  time  been  absolutely 
permanent;  always  it  has  carried  within 
itself  the  germs  of  enterprise  and  ad- 
venture and  exchanges  that  finally  attack 
its  stability.  The  superimposed  social 
order  of  to-day,  such  as  it  is,  with  its 
huge  development  of  expropriated  labor, 
and  the  schemes  of  the  later  Fabians  to 
fix  this  state  of  affairs  in  an  organized 
form  and  render  it  plausibly  tolerable  and 
permanent,  seem  also  doomed  to  accumu- 
late catastrophic  tensions.  Bureaucratic 
schemes  for  establishing  the  regular  life- 
long subordination  of  a laboring  class, 
enlivened  though  they  may  be  by  fre- 
quent inspection,  disciplinary  treatment 
during  seasons  of  unemployment,  com- 
pulsory temperance,  free  medical  at- 
tendance, and  a cheap  and  shallow  ele- 
mentary education,  fail  to  satisfy  the 
restless  cravings  in  the  heart  of  man. 
They  are  cravings  that  even  the  baffling 
methods  of  the  most  ingeniously  worked 
Conciliation  Boards  cannot  permanently 
restrain.  The  drift  of  any  Servile  State 
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must  be  toward  a class  revolt,  paralyzing 
sabotage,  and  a general  strike.  The  more 
rigid  and  complete  the  Servile  State  be- 
comes, the  more  thorough  will  be  its 
ultimate  failure.  Its  fate  is  decay  or 
explosion.  From  its  debris  we  shall 
either  revert  to  the  Normal  Social  Life, 
and  begin  again  the  long  struggle  toward 
that  ampler,  happier,  juster  arrangement 
of  human  affairs  which  we  believe  to  be 
possible,  or  we  shall  pass  into  the  twi- 
light of  mankind. 

This  greater  social  life  we  put  then 
as  the  only  real  alternative  to  the  Nor- 
mal Social  Life  from  which  man  is 
continually  escaping.  For  it  we  do 
not  propose  to  use  the  expressions 
the  “ Socialist  State  ” or  “ Socialism,” 
because  we  believe  those  terms  have 
now  by  constant,  confused  use  become 
so  battered  and  bent  and  discolored 
by  irrelevant  associations  as  to  be  rather 
misleading  than  expressive.  We  propose 
to  use  the  term  The  Great  State,  to  ex- 
press this  ideal  of  a social  system  no 
longer  localized,-  no  longer  immediately 
tied  to  and  conditioned  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  world-wide  in  its  in- 
terests and  outlook,  and  catholic  in  its 
tolerance  and  sympathy,  a system  of 
great  individual  freedom,  with  a uni- 
versal understanding  among  its  citizens 
of  a collective  thought  and  purpose. 

Now  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way 
of  humanity  in  its  complex  and  toilsome 
journey  through  the  coming  centuries 
toward  this  Great  State  are  fundamental- 
ly difficulties  of  adaptation  and  adjust- 
ment. To  no  conceivable  social  State  is 
man  inherently  fitted;  he  is  a creature 
of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  unstable,  rest- 
less, acquisitive,  aggressive,  intractable, 
and  of  a most  subtle  and  nimble  dis- 
honesty. Moreover,  he  is  imaginative, 
adventurous,  and  inventive.  His  nature 
and  instincts  are  as  much  in  conflict  with 
the  necessary  restrictions  and  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Normal  Social  Life  as  they 
are  likely  to  be  with  any  other  social  net 
that  necessity  may  weave  about  him.  But 
the  Normal  Social  Life  had  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  has  a vast  accumulated  moral 
tradition  and  a minutely  worked-out  ma- 
terial method.  All  the  fundamental  in- 
stitutions have  arisen  in  relation  to  it 
and  are  adapted  to  its  conditions.  To 

revert  to  it  after  any  plufse.of  social  chaos 
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and  distress  is  and  will  continue  for 
many  years  to  be  the  path  of  least  resist- 
ance for  perplexed  humanity. 

Our  conception  of  the  Great  State,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  still  altogether  un- 
substantial. It  is  a project  as  dream- 
like to-day  as  electric  lighting,  electric 
traction,  or  aviation  would  have  been  in 
the  year  1850.  In  1850  a man  reasonably 
conversant  with  the  physical  science  of 
his  time  could  have  declared  with  a very 
considerable  confidence  that,  given  a cer- 
tain measure  of  persistence  and  social 
security,  these  things  were  more  likely 
to  be  attained  than  not  in  the  course  of 
the  next  century.  But  such  a prophecy 
was  conditional  on  the  preliminary  ac- 
cumulation of  a considerable  amount  of 
knowledge,  upon  many  experiments  and 
failures.  Had  the  world  of  1850  by  some 
wave  of  impulse  placed  all  its  resources 
in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  scientific  man 
alive,  and  asked  him  to  produce  a prac- 
ticable paying  electric  vehicle  before 
1852,  he  would  have  at  best  produced 
some  clumsy,  curious  toy,  or  more  prob- 
ably failed  altogether;  and  similarly  if 
the  whole  population  of  the  world  came 
to  its  speculative  sociologists  and  prom- 
ised meekly  to  do  whatever  it  was  told, 
it  would  find  itself  still  very  largely  at 
a loss  in  its  projects  for  a millennium. 

Yet  just  as  nearly  every  man  at  work 
upon  voltaic  electricity  in  1850  knew  that 
he  was  preparing  for  electric  traction,  so 
do  we  know  that  we  are,  with  a whole 
row  of  unsolved  problems  before  us,  work- 
ing toward  the  Great  State. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  main 
problems  which  have  to  be  attacked  in 
the  attempt  to  realize  the  outline  of  the 
Great  State.  At  the  base  of  the  whole 
order  there  must  be  some  method  of 
agricultural  production,  and  if  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  and  cottager,  and  the  an- 
cient life  of  the  small  householder  on 
the  holding,  a life  laborious,  prolific,  il- 
literate, limited,  and  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  land  used,  is  to  recede  and 
disappear,  it  must  recede  and  disappear 
before  methods  upon  a much  larger  scale, 
employing  wholesale  machinery  and  in- 
volving great  economies.  It  is  alleged 
by  modern  writers  that  the  permanent 
residence  of  the  cultivator  in  close  rela- 
tion to  his  ground  is  a legacy  from  the 
days  of  cumbrous  and  expensive  transit, 
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that  the  greater  proportion  of  farm- 
work  is  seasonal,  and  that  a migration 
to  and  fro  between  rural  and  urban  con- 
ditions would  be  entirely  practicable  in 
a largely  planned  community.  The  agri- 
cultural population  could  move  out  of 
town  into  an  open-air  life  as  the  spring 
approached,  and  return  for  spending, 
pleasure,  and  education  as  the  days 
shortened.  Already  something  of  this 
sort  occurs  under  extremely  unfavorable 
conditions  in  the  movement  of  the  fruit 
and  hop  pickers  from  the  east  end  of 
London  into  Kent,  but  that  is  a mere 
hint  of  the  extended  picnic  which  a 
broadly  planned  cultivation  might  afford. 
A fully  developed  civilization  employing 
machines  in  the  hands  of  highly  skilled 
men  will  minimize  toil  to  the  very  ut- 
most, no  man  will  shove  where  a machine 
can  shove,  or  carry  where  a machine  can 
carry;  but  there  will  remain,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  summer,  a vast  amount 
of  hand-operations,  invigorating  and  even 
attractive  to  the  urban  population.  Given 
short  hours,  good  pay,  and  all  the  jolly 
amusement  in  the  evening  camp  that  a 
free,  happy,  and  intelligent  people  will 
develop  for  themselves,  and  there  will 
be  little  specific  difficulty  about  this  par- 
ticular class  of  work  to  differentiate  it 
from  any  other  sort  of  necessary  labor. 

One  passes  therefore  with  no  definite 
transition  from  the  root  problem  of 
agricultural  production  in  the  Great  State 
to  the  wider  problem  of  labor  in  general. 

A glance  at  the  country-side  conjures 
up  a picture  of  extensive  tracts  being 
cultivated  on  a wholesale  scale,  of  skilled 
men  directing  great  plowing,  sowing,  and 
reaping  plants,  steering  cattle  and  sheep 
about  carefully  designed  inclosures,  con- 
structing channels  and  guiding  sewage 
toward  its  proper  destination  on  the  fields, 
and  then  of  added  crowds  of  genial  peo- 
ple coming  out  to  spray  trees  and  plants, 
pick  and  sort  and  pack  fruits.  But  who 
are  these  people?  Why  are  they  in  par- 
ticular doing  this  for  the  community? 
Is  our  Great  State  still  to  have  a 
majority  of  people  glad  to  do  common- 
place work  for  mediocre  wages,  and  will 
there  be  other  individuals  who  will  ride 
by  on  the  roads,  sympathetically  no 
doubt,  but  with  a secret  sense  of  su- 
periority? So  one  opens  the  general 
problem  of  the  organization  for  labor. 
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I am  careful  here  to  write  “ for  labor  " 
and  not  “ of  labor,”  because  it  is  entirely 
against  the  spirit  of  the  Great  State  that 
any  section  of  the  people  should  be  set 
aside  as  a class  to  do  most  of  the 
monotonous,  laborious,  and  uneventful 
things  for  the  community.  That  is 
practically  the  present  arrangement,  and 
that,  with  a quickened  sense  of  the  need 
of  breaking  people  in  to  such  a life,  is 
the  ideal  of  the  bureaucratic  Servile 
State,  to  which  in  common  with  the  Con- 
servators we  are  bitterly  opposed.  And 
here  I know  we  are  at  our  most  difficult, 
most  speculative,  and  most  revolutionary 
point.  We  who  look  to  the  Great  State 
as  the  present  aim  of  human  progress 
believe  a State  may  solve  its  economic 
problem  without  any  section  whatever  of 
the  community  being  condemned  to  life- 
long labor.  And  contemporary  events, 
the  phenomena  of  recent  strikes,  the 
phenomena  of  sabotage,  carry  out  the 
suggestion  that  in  a community  where 
nearly  every  one  reads  extensively,  travels 
about,  sees  the  charm  and  variety  in  the 
lives  of  prosperous  and  leisurely  people, 
no  class  is  going  to  submit  permanently 
to  modem  labor  conditions  without  ex- 
treme resistance,  even  after  the  most 
elaborate  labor-conciliation  schemes  and 
social  minima  are  established.  Things 
are  altogether  too  stimulating  to  the 
imagination  nowadays.  Of  all  impossible 
social  dreams,  that  belief  in  tranquilized 
and  submissive  and  virtuous  Labor  is  the 
wildest  of  all.  No  sort  of  modem  men 
will  stand  it.  They  will  as  a class  do  any 
vivid  and  disastrous  thing  rather  than 
stand  it.  Even  the  illiterate  peasant  will 
only  endure  lifelong  toil  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  private  ownership  and  with  the 
consolations  of  religion,  and  the  typical 
modem  worker  has  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  For  a time,  indeed — for  a 
generation  or  so  even — a labor  mass  may 
be  fooled  or  coerced,  but  in  the  end  it 
will  break  out  against  its  subjection, 
even  if  it  breaks  out  to  a general  social 
catastrophe. 

We  have,  in  fact,  to  invent  for  the 
Great  State,  if  we  are  to  suppose  any 
Great  State  at  all,  an  economic  method 
without  any  specific  labor  class.  If  we 
cannot  do  so,  we  had  better  throw  our- 
selves in  with  the  Conservators  forthwith, 
for  they  are  right  and  wej.  are  absurd. 
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Adhesion  to  the  conception  of  the  Great 
State  involves  adhesion  to  the  belief  that 
the  amount  of  regular  labor,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  required  to  produce  everything 
necessary  for  every  one  living  in  its 
highly  elaborate  civilization,  may,  under 
modem  conditions,  with  the  help  of  scien- 
tific economy  and  power-producing  ma- 
chinery, be  reduced  to  so  small  a number 
of  working  hours  per  head  in  proportion 
to  the  average  life  of  the  citizen  as  to  be 
met  as  regards  the  greater  moiety  of  it 
by  the  payment  of  wages  over  and  above 
the  gratuitous  share  of  each  individual  in 
the  general  output;  and  as  regards  the 
residue,  a residue  of  rough,  disagreeable, 
and  monotonous  operations,  by  some  form 
of  conscription,  which  will  devote  a year, 
let  us  say,  of  each  person’s  life  to  the 
public  service.  If  we  reflect  that  in  the 
contemporary  State  there  is  already  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing  of  a sort  for  every 
one,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  enormous 
numbers  of  people  do  no  productive  work 
at  all  because  they  are  too  well  off;  that 
great  numbers  are  out  of  work,  great 
numbers  by  bad  nutrition  and  training 
incapable  of  work,  and  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  the  work  actually  done  is  the 
overlapping  production  of  competitive 
trade  and  work  upon  such  politically 
necessary  but  socially  useless  things  as 
Dreadnoughts,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
absolutely  unavoidable  labor  in  a modern 
community  and  its  ratio  to  the  available 
vitality  must  be  of  very  small  account 
indeed.  But  all  this  has  still  to  be 
worked  out  even  in  the  most  general 
terms.  An  intelligent  science  of  econom- 
ics should  afford  standards  and  techni- 
calities and  systematized  facte  upon  which 
to  base  an  estimate.  The  point  was  raised 
a quarter  of  a century  ago  by  Morris  in 
his  News  from  Nowhere , and  indeed  it 
was  already  discussed  by  More  in  his 
Utopia . Our  contemporary  economics  is, 
however,  still  a foolish,  pretentious, 
pseudo-science,  a festering  mass  of  as- 
sumptions about  buying  and  selling  and 
wages-paying,  and  one  would  as  soon  con- 
sult Bradshaw  or  the  works  of  Dumas 
as  our  orthodox  professors  of  economics 
for  any  light  upon  this  fundamental 
matter. 

Moreover,  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
real  disposition  to  work  in  human  be- 
ings, and  that,  in  a well-equipped  com- 
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munity  in  which  no  one  was  under  an 
unavoidable  urgency  to  work,  the  greater 
proportion  of  productive  operations 
could  be  made  sufficiently  attractive  to 
make  them  desirable  occupations.  As 
for  the  irreducible  residue  of  undesirable 
toil,  I owe  to  my  friend  the  late  Prof. 
William  James  this  suggestion  of  a 
general  conscription  and  a period  of 
public  service  for  every  one,  a suggestion 
which  greatly  occupied  his  thoughts  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  was 
profoundly  convinced  of  the  high  educa- 
tional and  disciplinary  value  of  universal 
compulsory  military  service,  and  of  the 
need  of  something  more  than  a senti- 
mental ideal  of  duty  in  public  life.  He 
would  have  had  the  whole  population 
taught  in  the  schools  and  prepared  for 
this  year  (or  whatever  period  it  had  to 
be)  of  patient  and  heroic  labor,  the  men 
for  the  mines,  the  fisheries,  the  sanitary 
services,  railway  routine;  the  women  for 
hospital  and  perhaps  educational  work, 
and  so  forth.  He  believed  such  a service 
would  permeate  the  whole  State  with  a 
sense  of  civic  obligation.  . . . 

But  behind  all  these  conceivable  tri- 
umphs of  scientific  adjustment  and  direc- 
tion lies  the  infinitely  greater  difficulty 
on  our  way  to  the  Great  State,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  direction.  What  sort  of  people 
are  going  to  distribute  the  work  of  the 
community,  decide  what  is  or  is  not  to 
be  done,  determine  wages,  initiate  enter- 
prises, and  under  what  sort  of  criticism, 
checks,  and  controls  are  they  going  to  do 
this  delicate  and  extensive  work?  With 
this  we  open  the  whole  problem  of  govern- 
ment, administration,  and  officialdom. 

The  Marxist  and  the  democratic  Social- 
ist generally  shirk  this  riddle  altogether; 
the  Fabian  conception  of  a bureaucracy, 
official  to  the  extent  of  being  a distinct 
class  and  cult,  exists  only  as  a starting- 
point  for  healthy  repudiations.  What- 
ever else  may  be  worked  out  in  the  subtler 
answers  our  later  time  prepares,  nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  the  necessary 
machinery  of  government  must  be  elab- 
orately organized  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  a managing  caste,  in  permanent 
conspiracy,  tacit  or  expressed,  against 
the  normal  man.  Quite  apart  from  the 
danger  of  unsympathetic  and  fatally  ir- 
ritating government,  there  can  be  little 

or  no  doubt  that  the  method  of  making 
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men  officials  for  life  is  quite  the  worst 
way  of  getting  official  duties  done.  Of- 
ficialdom is  a species  of  incompetence. 
The  rather  priggish,  timid,  teachable,  and 
well-behaved  sort  of  boy  who  is  attracted 
by  the  prospect  of  assured  income  and  a 
pension  to  win  his  way  into  the  civil 
service,  and  who  then  by  varied  assidui- 
ties rises  to  importance,  is  the  last  person 
to  whom  we  would  willingly  intrust  the 
vital  interests  of  a nation.  We  want 
people  who  know  about  life  at  large, 
who  will  come  to  the  public  service 
seasoned  by  experience,  not  people  who 
have  specialized  and  acquired  that  sort 
of  knowledge  which  is  called,  in  much 
the  same  spirit  of  qualification  as  one 
speaks  of  German  silver,  Expert  Knowl- 
edge. It  is  clear  our  public  servants 
and  officials  must  be  so  only  for  their 
periods  of  service.  They  must  be  taught 
by  life,  and  not  “ trained  ” by  peda- 
gogues. In  every  continuing  job  there 
is  a time  when  one  is  crude  and 
blundering,  a time,  the  best  time,  when 
one  is  full  of  the  freshness  and  happi- 
ness of  doing  well,  and  a time  when 
routine  has  largely  replaced  the  stimulus 
of  novelty.  The  Great  State  will,  I feel 
convinced,  regard  changes  in  occupation 
as  a proper  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
every  citizen;  it  will  value  a certain 
amateurishness  in  its  service,  and  prefer 
it  to  the  trite  omniscience  of  the  stale 
official. 

And  since  the  Fabian  Socialists  have 
created  a wide-spread  belief  that  in  their 
projected  State  every  man  will  be  neces- 
sarily a public  servant  or  a public  pupil 
because  the  State  will  be  the  only  em- 
ployer and  the  only  educator,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  Great  State 
presupposes  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
It  is  a form  of  liberty,  and  not  a form  of 
enslavement.  It  agrees  with  the  bolder 
forms  of  Socialism  in  supposing  an 
initial  proprietary  independence  in  every 
citizen.  The  citizen  is  a shareholder  in 
the  State.  Above  that  and  after  that  he 
works  if  he  chooses.  But  if  he  likes  to 
live  on  his  minimum  and  do  nothing — 
though  such  a type  of  character  is  scarce- 
ly conceivable — he  can.  His  earning  is 
his  own  surplus.  Above  the  basal  econom- 
ics of  the  Great  State  we  assume  with 
confidence  there  will  be  a huge  surplus 
of  free  spending  upon  extra-collective 
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ends.  Public  organizations,  for  example, 
may  distribute  impartially,  and  pos- 
sibly even  print  and  make  ink  and  paper 
for,  the  newspapers  in  the  Great  State, 
but  they  will  certainly  not  own  them. 
Only  doctrine  - driven  men  have  ever 
ventured  to  think  they  would.  Nor  will 
the  State  control  writers  and  artists,  for 
example,  nor  the  stage — though  it  may 
build  and  own  theaters — the  tailor,  the 
dressmaker,  the  restaurant  cook,  an  enor- 
mous multitude  of  other  busy  workers- 
for-preferences.  In  the  Great  State  of 
the  future,  as  in  the  life  of  the  more 
prosperous  classes  of  to-day,  the  great 
proportion  of  occupations  and  activities 
will  be  private  and  free. 

I would  like  to  underline  in  the  most 
emphatic  way  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
this  Great  State,  essentially  socialistic, 
owning  and  running  the  land  and  all  the 

Croat  public  services,  sustaining  every- 
ody  in  absolute  freedom  at  a certain 
minimum  of  comfort  and  well-being,  and 
still  leaving  most  of  the  interests,  amuse- 
ments, and  adornments  of  the  individual 
life,  and  all  sorts  of  collective  concerns, 
social  and  political  discussion,  religious 
worship,  philosophy,  and  the  like,  to  the 
free  personal  initiatives  of  entirely  un- 
official people. 

This  still  leaves  the  problem  of  sys- 
tematic knowledge  and  research,  and  all 
the  associated  problems  of  esthetic,  moral, 
and  intellectual  initiative  to  be  worked 
out  in  detail,  but  at  least  it  dispels  the 
nightmare  of  a collective  mind  organized 
as  a branch  of  the  civil  service,  with 
authors,  critics,  artists,  scientific  investi- 
gators, appointed  in  a frenzy  of  wire- 
pulling— as  nowadays  the  British  State 
appoints  its  bishops  for  the  care  of  its 
collective  soul. 

And  while  I am  thus  indicating  the 
broad  features  of  this  conception  of  the 
Great  State  as  the  opposite  to  the  Normal 
Social  Life,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
the  scope  of  our  present  ignorance  and 
indecision  upon  those  two  closely  cor- 
related problems,  the  problem  of  family 
organization  and  the  problem  of  women's 
freedom.  In  the  Normal  Social  Life  the 
position  of  women  is  easily  defined.  They 
are  subordinated  but  important.  The 
citizenship  rests  with  the  man,  and  the 
woman's  relation  to  the  community  as  a 
whole  is  through  a man.  But  within  that 
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limitation  her  functions  iw  mother,  wife,  A nevf  type  of  family.  » mutual  alliance- 
and  home-maker  are  cardtjmh  B rtho  in  f jhjlptacso  of  « subjugutiutt/iA  {perhaps 
of  the  entirely  unfoi^st-eu  eonwtup.po'e-i,  tlie  most  startling  of  sjUthu  cfpnctfptiuhia. 
that  have  arisen  from  the  decay  of  -the.  winch  confront  -b? -directly'- wc  torn  cmr- 
Normal  Social  Life  am!  n-  Antonomt-us , l selves  definitely  toward  the  Oteii  State, 
home  that  {freat  numbers  o]f  »otar*ft.  while ' Anti  lift  o»r  conception  of  the  Great 
still  subordinate,  have  ;SO  we.eftivH,  be^tt  ttj  feal.ize 

unimportant.  'Xhej  have  wased  te  a very  the  rmtuio  of  the  problem  of  transition, 
large  extort  to  hear  ehiliiran,  they’  have  the  problem  «f  what  ike  Jnaj;  best  do  in 
dropped  most  of  their  ?ym;e-nii>kmg  arts,  the  contusion  iff  tho  present  time  to 
tbu£  pu  ht.ger  nuvsie  nor  e-blur-nfce  such  elucidate  and  render  praetieable  flvls  rtevr 
ehildreu  as  they  have,  nod  they  have  phase  of  human  organization.  Of  »nie 
taken  on  no  new  funefiohs  flint  Koinpen-  thing  there  can  Ik  iih  doubt,  that  whut- 
.*at«  for  these  dwindling  aetmdi-s  of  tta  ever  rneppasfS  thought  and  knowledge’ 
dow-sth-  truerior  That  '-blng-atcni  moves toward  our  god!;  and  sKjiiallj'h^^ 
which  is  it  that  nbthiirg  leads ' thither  that 

Social  Lift- doe-i  put  swhi  h-  !»•  -nceess-ary  . Lknper*  with  the  frix-doso  of  spirit,  the 
to  the  Great  Sf.it>:.  ft  may  or  it  tftay  tied  indeperidencir  >>f  soul  in  common  men  and 
he  ncees-ary  And  here  we  enter  upon  women.  In  uuwy  directions,  therefore, 
'ho  fifio-'t  diflbmlt  i.f  all  our  pcoUenm.  the  M.iiirer  in  the  Omit  Stare  will  dis- 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  Great  State  is  play  a.  .jealous  watchfulness  of  • oonkm- 
against  any  avoidable  subjugation;'  hot.  porarr  > developments  rather  than  a :•<■  ■ 
the-  whole  .spirit  of  that  seloiK-t-  which'  nut  turn  t-ousf-nictiyewes*.  .Wempst  watch 
will  animate-  the  Great  State  forbids  ns  wealth,-  but  -put*.-  as  'oGvyvoiry  is  if  to 
re  ignore  wuni»n\  functional  and  tym-  '/.  watch-  the  )e«i?liu  >r,  who  nilsnikosj  prop*- 
.perttniRtt|®i  differunctes.  Anew  status*.  b$S»  ginul«  for  pr,agre^;  aiid  i*law  axft3f«!futton 
still to  1®  invented  for  women,  a Feminine  to  satisfy  >d:i:,s  yisidietivtmcss  for  eon* 
G.iiiZrusbip  differing  in  certain -/respects  ■-trneti.ui  Sui>:o'*r'i<i>l.y  important  is  it  to 
f'r«>m  fbe  -normal  masculine  ouiyonshi  p.  keep  diseirss  ion  open,  to  tolerate  no  litni- 
i f « oriditiuns  remain  to  ts\  worked  out.  tation  op  the  freetlpiu  of  sp>  r<  h.  writing, 
'We  have,  indeed,  to  >v-.rk  out  An  entire  art.  and  book  diMrihptibn,  and  «o  sustpin 

and  the  upon  nil 

women  ih&s.fjKp ; firhiu  serviltu.l^,'  cmnieraporarf'  iitstitTitiuns  and  pibbeSsefr.. 

Kggr>-~  ion  pr<n  oeat.ion.  or  parasitism.  Tlm-hri<d!>-  is-thc  programme- of  prob- 
Tbc  pttUi.e  eu/liWtptmt  of  motherhood . as'  U-ms  -and  .effort:  to  which  this  idea  of  its- 
snob  mey  perhaps  I,.-  the  first  broad  Jog-  Orest-'  Stare,  us  the  .goal  of  eori temporary 
gB-dion  of  thb  ffnatitif;  of  tills  new.  status. ^progress.  dir-ftefe  rntr  minds. 


The  Best  of  a Bad  Job 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


IT  should  be  made  plain  in  the  begin- 
ning, perhaps,  in  somewhat  anxious 
furtherance  of  Tumm’s  singular  tale, 
that  Rickity  Tickle  is  no  more  than  a 
fishing  - outport  of  the  Newfoundland 
north  coast — harbor  snug  enough,  to  be 
sure,  in  any  wind:  a placid  basin,  fash- 
ioned by  Lost  Island  and  a beneficent 
arm  of  the  Cape,  of  whose  gray  rocks 
the  trader’s  shop  and  stores  and  a scat- 
tering of  squat  white  cottages  make  a 
sufficient  and  acceptable  home  for  the 
lively  folk  of  the  place.  To  deal  with 
deficiency — to  make  the  best  of  short  al- 
lowance in  all  things — is  the  fate  and 
teaching  of  the  coast : otherwise  Blind 
Tom  Tulk  would  surely  have  capitulated 
to  his  disability  and  whimpered  his 
burdensome  way  to  the  grave  where  his 
brave  old  bones  were  stretched  in  honor 
to  rest  at  last. 

“ Blind  Tom  Tulk,  o’  Rickity  Tickle,5 ” 
said  Tumm.  “ Short  allowance  o’  sight 
for  he.  But — ” 

It  is  Tumm’s  tale.  . . . 

“ ’Twas  middle  age  an’  a bit  over  the 
hill  with  poor  Tom  Tulk,”  the  clerk  of 
the  Quick  as  Wink  began,  “ when  he  got 
cast  away  at  the  ice;  an’  had  he  been 
cronies  with  Trouble  after  that,  there’d 
never  have  been  a tale  o’  he  on  this 
coast.  An’  ’twas  a tale,  in  the  end,  he 
wished  t’  leave — or  a song,  it  might  be. 
The  Blue  Streak , a naughty  fore-an’- 
after  from  Bonavist’  Bay,  swilin’  [seal- 
ing] that  season  from  Rickity  Tickle, 
Tom  Tulk  master  for  Pinch-a-Penny 
Peter,  the  Rickity  Tickle  trader  o’  them 
old  days:  she  was  nipped  in  a rafter  o’ 
the  big  in-shore  pack  off  Little  Pony  o’ 
the  Horse  Islands,  an’  went  down  when 
she’d  spilled  her  crew  an’  her  rats  on 
the  floe.  ’Twas  blowin’  offshore  that 
night,  at  the  pitch  of  a gale  an’  a half, 
with  dusty  snow  in  the  wind:  a brutal 
dark  time,  they  says,  an’  frosty  with  nor’- 
west  weather.  God  knows  what  happened 
in  the  noisy  darkf  with  the  Blue  Streak 
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gone  down!  The  old  story,  I ’low: 
every  man  for  hisself  an’  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost. 

“ The  ice  went  mad : a whirlwind 
an’  hellquake,  accordin’  t’  old  Tom 
Tulk.  Afore  momin’,  whatever,  the 
floe  was  at  sea,  settled  t’  the  torment 
o’  the  gale,  an’  footin’  it  for  the  Funks; 
an’  by  dawn  Tom  Tulk  was  all  alone,  t’ 
make  the  best  o’  things  as  he  could, 
with  no  food  t’  hearten  un.  It  fell  fair 
an’  moderate,  t’  be  sure,  by  an’  by,  with 
a warm  little  wind  snoozin’  up  from  the 
s’uth’ard:  the  pack  come  lazin’  back  P 
Horse  Islands  an’  Rickity  Tickle — sun 
hot  in  a blue  sky  an’  the  ice  a scorchin’ 
glare.  Tom  Tulk  ’lowed  his  eyes 
wouldn’t  last  overlong;  but  ecod!  thinks 
he,  he’d  have  his  life  outlast  his  eyes;  so 
he  made  for  the  noPwest,  on  a run  for 
it,  an’  kep’  on  with  good  heart,  in  that 
blisterin’  light,  till  his  two  eyes  was  fair 
fried  in  his  head. 

“ ’Twas  the  seventh  day  when  off- 
shore swilers  from  Rickity  Tickle  got  un 
to  his  cottage  by  Blow-Me  an’  there 
fetched  un  to  his  senses. 

“ ‘ Stone-blind  when  I fell,  lads,’  says 
he. 

“ ‘ Aye,  Tom  ?’ 

“ ‘ Snow  on  fire,’  says  he,  ‘ an’  my  eyes 
sizzlin’  in  their  sockets.’ 

*“ ‘ Sure,  Tom!  No  shame  in  that!’ 

“ ‘ Couldn’t  see  t’  pinch  meself  when 
I fell,’  says  he,  ‘ an  I’d  took  the  notion!’ 

“ Nobody  else  laughed;  for  ’twasn’t 
good  for  the  ribs  t’  see  Tom  Tulk  gone 
snow-blind. 

“‘Well,  well,  Skipper  Tom!’  says 
Pinch-a-Penny  Peter,  ‘ I’m  feared  ’tis 
last  harbor,  b’y.’ 

“ ‘ Whose  ?’  says  Tom. 

“ ‘ You’ll  never  see  Mugford  no  more.’ 

“‘Don’t  want  t’  see  Mugford  no  more,’ 
says  Tom.  ‘ All  my  fishin’  life  I’ve  give 
Cape  Mugford  a wide  berth.  But  please 
God  I’ll  fish  by  Thumb-an’-Finger  be- 
yond !’ 

“ ‘ Anchor’s  down,  b’y.’ 
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“‘Isn’t  I got  a nose?’  says  Skipper 
Tom. 

“‘Aye,  b’y/  says  Peter;  ‘an’  ’twill 
take  you  so  far  as  supper  many  an 
evenin’  t’  come,  I’m  hopin’.’ 

“ Tom  Tulk  sot  up  in  his  bed.  ‘ An 
I can’t  see  my  way  through  life,  Skipper 
Peter,’  says  he — ‘ why,  damme,  I’ll  smell 
it!’ 

“ ‘ Good  lad !’  says  they. 

“‘I’ll  make  the  best  of  a bad  job/ 
says  Tom  Tulk.  ‘You  mark  me!’ 

“ Pinch-a-Penny  Peter  laughed ; an’ 
they  says  that  Skipper  Tom  throwed  back 
his  head  an’  laughed  too.  Ecod,  but  he 
was  wonderful  well-found  in  respect  t’ 
good  humor  an’  satisfaction! 

“After  that,  t’  be  sure,  they  called  un 
Blind  Tom  Tulk;  but  he  wasn’t  so  blind 
as  they  named  un:  he  could  see  jus’ 
about  half-way  where  he  was  bound  for, 
which  was  far  enough  for  he.  ’Twas 
never  said  by  a Rickity  Tickle  man  that 
Blind  Tom  Tulk  couldn’t  get  where  he 
was  goin’  in  plenty  o’  time  t’  be  there. 

“ ’Twas  a marvel  t’  all  the  coast  how 
the  ol’  feller  got  his  schooner  down  north 
an’  back  every  season.  ’Twas  first  a 
crawl  about  harbor,  almost  on  all  fours; 
then  a hand’s  berth — an’  at  the  end 
master  o’  the  Seventh  Son,  an’  the  devil 
t’  drive  her  along! 

“ ‘ Bein’  half  blind,’  says  he,  ‘ I can 
see  better’n  ever  afore.’ 

“‘Aye,  Tom?’  says  they. 

“ ‘ I’ve  growed  in  the  knowledge  o’ 
small  things.’ 

“ ‘ That’s  tellin’  nothin’ !’ 

“ ‘ Damme !’  says  he,  ‘ I’ve  got  ac- 
quainted with  the  tip  o’  me  own  nose.’ 

‘“What’s  a nose  to  a Labrador  skip- 
per ?’ 

“ ‘ Look  you !’  says  he.  ‘ I’ve  found 
out  this:  that  when  I goes  as  fur  as  I 
can  see,  I can  see  jus’  as  fur  furder.’ 

“ T’  be  sure,”  Tumm  went  on,  “ Blind 
Tom  Tulk  got  older  an’  older,  an’  Pinch- 
a-Penny  Peter  got  older,  too;  but  while 
Blind  Tom  Tulk  kep’  good-humor  for 
bedfellow,  Pinch-a-Penny  Peter,  what 
with  bad  debts  an’  fish  worries,  grew 
wrinkled  an’  crabbed.  Came,  then,  I 
mind,  the  Lean  Year  o’  Seven;  it  near 
keeled  Pinch-a-Penny  over;  and  as  for 
the  folk  o’  Rickity  Tickle,  who  must  go 


to  un  for  food,  ’twas  like  hangin’  t’  beg 
a barrel  o’  flour  an’  a gallon  o’  sweetness. 

“ I’ve  no  blame  for  Pinch-a-Penny 
Peter  in  these  days:  he  was  ill  nick- 
named, whatever,  t’  the  best  o’  my  knowl- 
edge; an’  he  was  now  growed  old  for  his 
burdens.  With  the  Lean  Year  o’  Seven 
t’  weather,  he’d  been  hard  pressed  for 
ease  o’  mind:  ’twas  a famine,  indeed — 
as  my  belly  remembers.  But  he’d  man- 
aged somehow  t’  get  Rickity  Tickle  t’  the 
spring  o’  the  year  with  no  deaths  from 
starvation;  an’  he  was  now  hard  put  to 
it  t’  stave  off  his  creditors  t’  St.  John’s, 
an’  outfit  the  hook-an’-line  men  an’ 
Labrador  schooners  for  the  season  upon 
us.  I mind  well  the  time  that  Blind 
Tom  Tulk  come  t’  the  office  for  his 
berth : close  o’  day,  then,  but  light  enough 
left  for  labor — a black  sky  far  off  at  sea 
beyond  the  narrows  of  our  harbor,  with 
the  red  glory  o’  the  sun  behind.  Pinch- 
a-Penny  Peter  was  hunched  up  on  a high 
stool  at  the  big  desk  by  the  window, 
pen  put  aside.  I could  see  from  the 
shop  that  he  was’  lookin’  in  a muse  o’ 
trouble  at  the  tickle  waters  where  his 
schooners  lay  fittin’  out;  an’  I mind 
thinkin’,  young  lad  though  I was,  that 
he  was  a old,  old  man,  seein’  less  o’  the 
schooners  below  than  o’  the  sunset  light 
at  sea,  an’  hearin’  never  a sound  at  all 
o’  hammer  an’  saw,  nor  a word  o’  the 
blithe  young  song  o’  little  Billy  Luff, 
though  the  window  was  open  t’  the  June 
wind. 

“ Pinch-a-Penny  turned  about  on  the 
stool  when  Blind  Tom  Tulk  come  in. 

“ ‘ Well,  Tom  ?’  says  he. 

“ ‘ Feel  o’  fog  in  the  air/  says  Tom. 

“‘Aye,  Tom/  says  Peter;  ‘they’s  a 
mist  cornin’  over  the  sun.’ 

“‘A  red  world,  the  night/  says  Tom. 

“ Pinch-a-Penny  looked  out  o’  the  win- 
dow. Ecod,  but  ’twas  a red  world  even 
ihen:  a blood-red  sea  an’  sky  beyond  the 
tickle  rocks!  ‘An’  no  mail-boat/  says 
Peter. 

“‘Oh  aye/  says  Tom;  ‘they’ll  be  a 
mail-boat  the  night.’ 

“ ‘ Fog’s  down,  Tom : a black  night 
failin’.’ 

“ ‘ Aye/  says  Tom ; ‘ but  I’ve  put  a pair 
o’  ears  on  that  tin  kettle.’ 

“ ‘ Pinch-a-Penny  turned  about  again, 
with  a little  jerk  o’  temper;  an’  then: 

“‘Well,  Tom?’  says  he. 
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“ ‘ I 'lowed  I’d  drop  in,  Peter,'  says 
Tom,  ‘an'  tell  you  I'd  take  the  Seventh 
Son  north  again,' 

“‘Aye?’ 

“ ‘ I’m  fit  an'  able  as  ever,'  says  Tom, 
‘ an'  I've  no  disgust  with  labor.  Sure, 
I'm  the  toughest  ol'  codger  the  coast  ever 
knowed !' 

“ Pinch-a-Penny  drummed  on  the  desk. 

“ ‘ Thumb  - an'  - Finger  o'  Pinch -Me 
Head,'  says  Tom:  ‘they'll  be  fish  aplenty 
on  the  Harborless  Shore  this  season.' 

“Peter  looked  out  o’  the  window,  his 
chin  in  his  hands.  They  was  knockin' 
off  down  below;  an’  little  Billy's  song 
was  still,  an'  there  wasn't  no  sound  o' 
hammer  an'  saw.  The  room  was  filled 
with  red  shadows:  a red  world  beyond — 
a hot  flare  over  the  sea  an'  a crimson 
mist  on  the  hills. 

“‘Peter!'  says  Tom. 

“Pinch-a-Penny  didn't  answer. 

“‘Isn't  you  there,  Peter?’ 

“‘Aye,  Tom.' 

“ ‘ I — I — didn't  hear  nothin','  says 
Tom ; ‘ an' — an' — my  eyes — ' 

“ ‘Aye,  Tom?' 

“ ‘ Dear  God !'  says  Tom.  ‘ What  you 
mean?  Can't  I have  the  Seventh  Son 
no  more?' 

“ ‘ I wisht  I was  sure  o'  your  eyes.' 

‘“I'm  not  past  me  labor,  Peter!' 

“ ‘ We're  both  old  men,  Tom.' 

“‘I'm  fit  an'  able!' 


“ Pinch-a-Penny  dropped  the  words 
one  by  one;  an'  they  come  down  like 
clods  on  a coffin: 

“ ‘ Business — is — business !' 

“ ‘ Aye,  Peter,'  says  Tom,  ‘ but  what  '11 
I do  now?9 

“ ‘ Take  your  rest,  Tom.' 

“ ‘ I isn't  able,'  says  Blind  Tom  Tulk, 
‘ with  sound  labor  left  in  me !' 

“ No  fuss  at  all : no  more'n  jus'  that. 
Whether  past  his  labor  or  not,  'twas  over 
with  Blind  Tom  Tulk:  a leaf  in  the 
frost  now,  with  a grip  on  the  branch, 
maybe,  but  soon  t'  fall  into  the  wind. 
He  said  good  night  with  good  cheer,  for 
'twas  ever  his  way  t'  be  kind;  an'  I 
thought  un  a fine,  brave  figure  of  a New- 
f'un'lander — an  old,  old  man,  yet  cravin' 
his  labor  in  a needy  world  o'  men, 
straight  up  in  the  crimson  light,  a good 
wish  an'  a smile  for  the  man  who'd 
taken  away  his  joy.  But  I seed  that  he 
stumbled  a bit  on  his  way  through  the 
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shop,  an'  I'd  never  seed  un  stumble 
afore;  an'  he  muttered,  ‘Oh,  dear  God!’ 
as  he  passed  me,  an'  'twas  the  first  word 
o'  complaint  that  ever  fell  from  his  lips, 
t'  my  knowledge.  So  I followed  out,  an’ 
walked  home  alongside,  t'  the  cottage  by 
Blow-Me;  an'  though  he  never  said  a 
word  by  the  way,  I fancied  he'd  no  mean 
thought  o'  the  company  of  a lad  like  me, 
bein'  a great  reader  o'  the  hearts  o'  folk. 
'Twas  fallen  near  dark  when  we  climbed 
the  hill:  some  coals  aglow,  beyond  the 
tickle,  like  the  embers  of  a bumt-out 
fire;  but  a soggy  fog  was  down — thick 
on  sea  an'  hills — an'  afore  we  come  t’ 
Tom  Tulk's  gate  'twas  dark  as  midnight 
on  our  coast.  Skipper  Tom  stopped 
then  t'  sense  the  weather : no  glance 
about  at  all — jus'  a little  wait,  with  his 
head  cocked,  an'  then,  it  seemed  t'  me, 
he  knowed  all  about  it. 

“ ‘ A black  night,'  says  he,  ‘ for  young 
an'  old.' 

“ ‘ No  mail-boat  the  night,'  says  I. 

“‘She'll  come,  Tumm,'  says  he: 
‘sho've  ears  t'  hear  with.  Good  night, 
lad.' 

“ An'  'twas  all  true  enough. 

“ When  I got  back  t'  the  shop  'twas  a 
hullabaloo  I encountered.  Pinch  - a- 
Penny  Peter  had  broke  a leg.  A slip 
in  the  dark,  says  they,  on  the  rocks  o’ 
Squid  Cove — an'  Pinch-a-Penny,  with 
neither  wife  nor  child  t'  ease  un,  howlin’ 
an'  helpless  in  an  up-stairs  room  o’  the 
big  house  on  the  hill.  The  mail-boat 
goin'  by  in  the  dark,  says  they,  with  the 
gov'ment  doctor  aboard:  an'  no  help  for 
pain  this  side  o'  Tilt  Cove,  sixty  mile 
t'  the  s'uth'ard.  Ecod!  'twas  the  mess 
of  a generation : Pinch-a-Penny  Peter, 
the  Rickity  Tickle  trader,  yelpin'  like 
a hurt  dog  an'  beggin'  God  A'mighty 
for  mercy — an'  the  mail-boat  goin'  by! 
I mind  I couldn't  well  believe  it,  for  I 
was  a lad  then,  an'  ol'  Pinch-a-Penny 
Peter,  with  his  shop  an'  his  storehouses, 
was  near  as  big  as  the  Lord  in  the  lives 
of  us  all;  but  when  I got  fair  under  the 
window,  with  half  the  lads  o'  the  place, 
I knowed  from  the  noise  he  made  that 
he  was  no  better'n  we,  after  all.  An’ 
then  the  mail-boat  whistled.  'Twas  she, 
sure  enough,  offshore  in  the  bay.  Too- 
oo-oot!  An'  again  an'  again.  She  was 

blowin'  her  head  off  — always  nearer: 
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a slow  feelin’  o’  the  way  t’  harbor. 
’Twas  a miracle  of  a dark  night  like 
that.  Toot-toot!  She  was  off  the  nar- 
rows : Cap’n  Hand  a stranger  in  our 
waters  — an’  never  a man  o’  Rickity 
Tickle  able  t’  come  in  from  mid-bay  of 
a foggy  night!  A long  blast,  an’,  ecod! 
she  was  in,  her  lights  showin’  off  Blow- 
Me ! Fm  not  knowin’  very  well  what  our 
people  thought  of  it  that  night;  but  the 
lad  that  was  I got  it  back  into  his  head, 
all  at  once,  that  the  Lord  was  at  the 
elbow  o’  Pinch-a-Penny  Peter,  whatever 
might  seem  at  times. 

“ Cap’n  Hand  come  ashore  with  the 
doctor;  an*  ,tis  said  that  when  Pinch-a- 
Penny  was  stowed  away,  his  pain  all 
eased,  he  turned  t’  Cap’n  Hand,  an’ — 

u c Cap’n  Hand/  says  he,  ‘ how’d  you 
manage  t’  do  it?’ 

“ ‘ Took  lessons  from  Blind  Tom 
Tulk/ 

“ 1 Tell  me/  says  Pinch-a-Penny. 

“ ‘ Ears/  says  Cap’n  Hand. 

“ ‘ I can’t  fathom  it/ 

“ ‘ Echoes/ 

“ Pinch-a-Penny  Peter,  t’  be  sure,  had 
Blind  Tom  Tulk  t’  the  big  house  in  the 
momin’,  an’  give  un  the  Seventh  Son  t’ 
take  down  the  Labrador.  Tom  Tulk 
’lowed  he  hadn’t  done  nothin’  t’  tell 
about : anybody  with  no  eyes  t’  speak 
of,  says  he,  would  find  a way  t’  get  along 
with  his  ears,  an’  a man  with  neither 
ears  nor  eyes,  he’d  be  bound,  could  do 
very  well  in  this  world  with  his  nose. 
A man  with  the  best  of  a bad  job  t’ 
make,  says  he,  will  learn  many  surprisin’ 
things.  Anyhow,  you  may  think  as  you 
likes  about  that:  but  ’twas  Blind  Tom 
Tulk,  o’  Rickity  Tickle — an’  none  other 
than  Blind  Tom  Tulk — that  first  found 
a use  for  echoes.  They  was  silly  enough 
things  afore  Tom  Tulk  put  un  t’  work, 
God  knows ! An’  they’re  sailin’  by  echoes 
yet  on  our  coast;  an’  Fm  told  that  Tom 
Tulk’s  invention  has  got  as  far  as  the 
Alaskan  seas. 


“ It  didn’t  turn  out  as  Tom  Tulk 
had  said.  ’Twould  be  a grand  year  for 
fish,  says  he;  but  they  wasn’t  no  fish,  not 
for  many.  Skipper  Tom  took  the 
Seventh  Son  through  the  Straits  in  a 
westerly  blow,  an’  beat  the  fleet  north 
at  his  leisure,  with  leave  t’  pick  an’ 


choose  his  berth.  ’Twas  Pinch-Me  Head, 
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below  Mugford,  first  choice  for  Tom; 
an’  down  went  the  traps,  fair  between  the 
Thumb  an’  the  Finger — sea-room  t’  get 
out,  with  fair  warnin’,  but  no  harbor 
near  by,  an’  a devilish  shore  t’  go  t’ 
wreck  on.  No  fish:  not  a fin — not  a tail. 

The  Barnyards,  then;  an’  thereafter  the 
Hen -an’ -Chickens,  Run -by -Guess,  an’ 
Baby  Tickle.  No  fish — an’  the  days  o’ 
that  season  scootin’  by ! No  fish  for 
nobody:  Green  Bay  schooners  with  their 
salt  not  touched — an’  Bonavist’  men, 
'Trinity  fore-an’-afters,  an’  Twillingate 
skippers  flutterin’  the  length  o’  the  coast 
half  mad  for  fish  an’  ease  o’  mind. 
’Twas  the  Second  Lean  Year:  many  an 
outport  merchant,  caught  in  the  Labra- 
dor gamble,  went  under  in  the  fall.  But 
Blind  Tom  Tulk,  with  Pinch-a-Penny 
Peter  on  his  mind,  never  give  up;  for, 
says  he,  ’twas  his  last  season  on  the 
coast,  an’  he’d  a mind  t’  make  a load  of 
it,  God  help  un!  From  Baby  Tickle  t’ 
Stop-a-Bit  Bay  an’  Try- Again:  a quintal 
here  an’  a quintal  there — we’d  something 
t’  show,  whatever,  when  Blind  Tom  Tulk 
up  with  the  traps  in  the  middle  o’  the 
night  an’  put  back  t’  the  Thumb-an’- 
Finger  o’  Pinch-Me  with  a fair  wind. 

“ The  fish  struck  in : a fortnight  without 
sleep — an’  the  Seventh  Son  was  loaded. 

“ ‘ A quintal  or  two  more/  says  Tom, 

‘ wouldn’t  hurt  Pinch-a-Penny’s  fortune 
none.’ 

“ No,  no! 

“ ‘ She’ll  carry  more  yet/  says  Tom. 

“We  stowed  more  away. 

“ ‘ Ecod !’  says  Tom,  ‘ she’ll  do  very 
well  a little  bit  deeper  still,  Fll  be  bound !’ 

“ Down  she  went. 

“‘Oh,  well/  says  Tom,  ‘jus’  another 
quintal  or  two!’ 

“ The  Seventh  Son  settled  with  her 
burden  o’  the  catch:  down  she  goes — 
lower  an’  lower — till  her  decks  was  near 
flush  with  the  sea.  A last  haul:  then  a 
clear  night — stars  above  t’  the  last  star  of 
all — blood  an’  the  flare  o’  torches  on  deck 
— an’  at  dawn  Tom  Tulk  called  it  a load. 

“ ‘ Loaded !’  says  he. 

“ Aye,  loaded ! 

“ ‘ Decks  awash !’  says  he ; ‘ we’ll  get 
the  gear  aboard,  lads,  an’  put  t’  sea.’ 

“‘No  sleep?’  says  the  first  hand. 

“ ‘ I wants  t’  go  home/  says  Tom. 

“ ‘ Crew’s  all  wore  out.  Skipper  Tom.’ 

“ ‘ I wants  t’  go  home/  says  Tom  Tulk. 
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“ ’Twas  a fine  night,  that  night : I 
mind  it  well — dark  o’  the  moon,  stars 
out  an’  a favorin’  wind  for  deep  craft — 
an’  the  Thumb-an’-Finger  o’  Pinch-Me 
big  in  the  shadows,  with  a flash  o*’  slow 
breakers  between.  Glad  t’  get  out  ? 
Oh  aye;  for  ’tis  no  place  for  a fishin’- 
craft  off  Pinch-Me  Head.  The  sea  was 
aboard  us  then : a wet  deck — an’  I’d  never 
afore  trod  a wet  deck  of  a tender  night 
with  the  wind  behind.  ’Twas  uncanny: 
’twa9  fair  irreligious — a mad  temptation 
o’  the  hell  where  winds  is  brewed.  But 
Skipper  Tom  would  have  it  so,  an’  was 
easy  in  his  mind,  so  far  as  man  could 
tell:  oh,  jus’  allowin’,  says  he,  t’  creep 
alongshore,  harbor  t’  harbor,  waitin’  for 
fair  winds,  takin’  it  easy,  dawdlin’  an’ 
lazy,  foolin’  with  the  weather,  till  ’twas 
time  t’  cross  the  Straits.  No  objection 
at  all,  says  he,  t’  slow  sailin’  by  day  or 
night;  for  ’twould  make  the  fleet  rage 
an’  wonder — an’  they’d  ever  remember 
the  deed — t’  see  Blind  Tom  Tulk  go  home 
with  decks  awash  of  a failed  season. 
’Twas  what  he’d  wanted  all  along:  a 
thing  t’  be  remembered — a deed  beyond 
the  deeds  o’  men  with  eyes.  What’s 
time,  says  he,  to  a loaded  craft  of  a failed 
season— with  the  price  o’  fish  jumpin’ 
toward  the  sky  in  the  hungry  world 
beyond  ? An’  so  we  loafed  t’  the  s’uth’ard, 
puttin’  up  o’  nights,  anchor  down  in 
safe  harbor  when  the  winds  blew  evil. 

“ At  Poor  Maid’s  Secret  I cotched 
Skipper  Tom  with  his  nose  t’  the  glass: 
his  eyes,  too,  t’  be  sure — but  so  close  t’ 
that  Yankee  telltale  that  the  tip  of  his 
nose  rubbed  the  bulb. 

“‘  You’re  a good  lad,  Tumm,’  says  he. 

“ ‘ Aye  ?’  says  I. 

“ ‘ You’re  a honest  lad.’ 

“‘  Aye?’ 

“ ‘ I’m  blind,’  says  he. 

“ It  didn’t  strike  me  as  anything  out  o’ 
the  way.  ‘ Sure,’  says  I ; ‘ you’ve  been  blind, 
Skipper  Tom,  since  the  day  I was  born.’ 

“ ‘ No,’  says  he;  ‘but  I’m  blind  now, 
Tumm — with  nothin’  at  all  but  ears  t’ 
help  me  get  home.  It — it — happened  las’ 
night — when  I wa9  asleep.  They  wasn’t 
no  dawn  for  me  this  momin’.  I — I — 
been  kind  o’  keepin’  it  t’  myself.  But 
I ’low  somebody  ought  t’  know.’ 

“‘Can’t  you  get  along?’ 

“ ‘ Ears  isn’t  so  bad,’  says  he,  ‘ when 
you  knows  how  t’  use  un.  I ’low  I’ll  do. 


Anyhow,  I isn’t  goin  to  whimper  at  my 
age.  What’s  the  readin’?’ 

“ I took  a squint  at  the  glass. 

“ ‘ I can’t  hear  that  glass  drop,’  says 
he ; ‘ but  the  weather  sense  I got  tells  me 
that  it  ought  t’  be  failin’  with  a noise 
like  a clap  o’  thunder.’ 

“ ‘ Readin’s  fair,’  says  I. 

“‘Fair!’ 

“ ‘ Fair  an’  fine.’ 

“‘The  damned  thing!’  says  he. 

“ ‘ Wind’s  blowin’  fair,  too.  Skipper 
Tom.’ 

“ ‘ Aye,’  says  he ; ‘ my  cheek  tol’  me 
that.  Wind’s  fair — an’  the  Harborless 
Shore  t’  get  past  with  a load  o’  fish. 
What  ’ll  I do,  Tumm  ?’ 

“ ‘ A fair  wind,  a blue  sky,  an’  a kind- 
ly glass,’  says  I. 

‘“The  glass  lies!’ 

“ ‘ Not  the  feel  o’  things.’ 

“‘That’s  it!’  says  he;  ‘the  feel  o’ 
things  says  “Wait!”  to  a man  o’  my 
years.  But  she’ll  blow  foul  for  a month 
if  she  starts.  An’  the  wind’s  fair,  lad, 
an’  the  glass  tells  its  own  tale  o’  the 
weather  t’  come,  an’  Tom  Tulk’s  growed 
old,  an’  can’t  trust  hisself  no  more — an’ 
wants  t’  get  home  with  his  load.’ 

“‘Well?’  says  I. 

“ ‘ Call  the  crew,’  says  he ; ‘ we’ll  trust 
the  damned  Yankee  an’  put  t’  sea.’ 

“I  took  un  on  deck.  ’Twas  never 
needed,  t’  be  sure,  but  I led  un  by  the 
hand  where  I could  go  meself  in  the 
dark — a broken,  helpless  ol’  feller,  long 
past  eighty,  an’  gone  stone-blind  all  at 
once.  ’Twas  not  needed  t’  tell  me  t’  hold 
my  tongue.  I’m  not  knowin’  whether  he 
wanted  me  to  or  not.  There  was  never 
a word  from  he,  whatever,  on  that  score. 
’Twas  jus’,  ‘Tumm,  I’m  blind!’  an’  no 
more.  How  old  he  was!  Growed  old  in 
a moment  with  the  close  an’  last  snap 
o’  the  shutters  of  his  mind.  He'd 
shriveled  in  the  frost — a leaf — aye,  bit- 
ten deep  in  the  cold  o’  fall.  No  whimper 
at  all:  jus’  a spell  o’  hopelessness — which 
didn’t  last  overlong.  I sot  un  down  aft; 
an’  I’ll  never  forget  the  look  he  bore  for 
a bit — the  look  of  a faded,  crumpled, 
cast-awav  thing,  aged  long  beyond  use, 
it  seemed,  an’  past  belief.  I heared  un 
whisper,  ‘ The  best  of  a bad  job,  Tom' 
Tulk!’  An’  then  he  took  hold  of  his 
humor  an’  cheered  up;  an’  he  was  blithe 
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enough,  believe  me,  while  the  first  hand 
put  sail  on  the  Seventh  Son  an’  took 
her  t’  sea,  with  the  length  o’  the  Harbor- 
less  Shore  t’  run  down.  Never  a man 
aboard  could  guess  he’d  gone  blind. 

“An*  then  a threat  o’  bad  weather: 
down  went  the  Yankee  telltale — down 
an’  down : you’d  think  she  was  bound 
t’  drop  the  bottom  out,  with  a blue 
sky  t’  belie  her,  an’  the  sun  warm, 
an’  a lazy  little  wind  cornin’  down 
the  coast  t’  push  the  Seventh  Son 
toward  haven. 

“ ‘ Lyin’  again !’  said  Blind  Tom  Tulk. 

“ ‘ She’ve  a loud  voice,  sir,’  says  I. 

“‘Aye,’  says  he;  ‘most  liars  has. 
There  won’t  be  no  change  afore  night  o’ 
the  morrow,  an’  we’ll  be  past  Mummers’ 
Head  by  then,  with  harbors  t’  run  to  in 
case  o’  need.’ 

“ True  enough,  too ; an’  so  it  turned 
out — a gale  brewin’  toward  close  o’  the 
next  day,  an’  Mummers’  Head  behind, 
an’  harbors  near  by.  But  the  fog  come 
down : a soggy  time — thick  mist  for  clear 
eyes,  a slow,  black  sea,  an’  no  peep  o’ 
shore.  It  didn’t  need  no  glass  t’  tell 
that  there  was  trouble  abroad  for  sailin’- 
craft:  the  news  o’  wind  was  in  a man’s 
own  heart — his  sense  o’  the  sea  an’  the 
ears  of  his  heart  for  peril.  If  Blind  Tom 
Tulk  was  blind,  stone-blind,  he  was  yet 
on  deck,  fore  an’  aft,  as  clever  as  you 
likes,  with  a good  grip  on  his  courage. 
An’  the  Seventh  Son  with  decks  awash: 
’twas  disquietin’,  believe  me,  t’  feel 
her  labor  along  like  an  overburdened 
man.  So  the  crew  felt:  a fidgety  lot  by 
now — never  a man  below,  never  a voice 
lifted,  never  a laugh  t’  be  heard;  an’  all 
hands,  from  the  first  hand  at  the  wheel 
t’  the  cook’s  boy  squattin’  woebegone  by 
the  galley,  starin’  big-eyed  into  the  mist, 
as  if  waitin’  t’  greet  the  first  big  wet 
swishin’  squall  o’  what  was  cornin’.  A 
tempest  cornin’  down.  No  gale:  a hur- 
ricane. They  was  . scared.  Me,  too, 
<?cod!  We’d  sensed  a whirlwind.  ’Twas 
a time,  thinks  I,  t’  take  in  sail,  an’  lash 
the  deck-load  fast,  or  get  rid  of  it,  afore 
the  big  wind  cotched  us;  but  Skipper 
Tom  would  have  none  o’  that . She  was 
doin’  very  well,  says  he:  his  feet  told 
un  so;  an’  praise  the  Lord  she  was  below 
Mummers’  Head,  with  Bread-an’-Butter 
Harbor  t’  run  to. 

“ ‘ Bread^^’0uiteirj  ^Harbor,  Skipper 
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Torn!’  snorts  the  first  hand.  ‘An’  every 
man  blind  in  the  mist !’ 

“ ‘ All  blind  but  the  blind !’  says  Blind 
Tom  Tulk. 

“If  any  man  had  eyes  t’  see  in  that 
black  fog,  ’twas  surely  Skipper  Tom;  an’ 
us  knowed  it — every  one! 

“We  got  the  first  puff  o’  the  gale  jus’ 
afore  dark  fell  down.  It  came  out  o’  the 
mist  on  the  jump:  there  was  a hiss  in 
the  dusk  t’  win’ard — an’  then  a flood  o’ 
white  spray.  The  Seventh  Son,  with  all 
sail  spread,  went  over  to  it,  sulky  an’ 
slow  with  her  weight  o’  fish.  It  seemed 
she’d  not  stop,  once  she  got  goiu’,  an’ 
she  held  so  long  in  doubt,  frothy  water 
t’  the  hatches,  that  I ’lowed  she’d  no 
heart  t’  stand  up;  but  up  she  came  at 
last — good  ol’  girl  that  she  was! — an’  the 
first  hand  spilled  the  wind  an’  held  her 
up  in  a peltin’  smother  o’  spray  until 
the*  squall  went  by.  ’Tis  easy  t’  recall 
that  the  wind  fell  flat  then,  for  the 
tales  o’  this  coast  have  it  so,  every  one — 
a white  squall,  a black,  breathless  time, 
an’  the  devil  t’  pay  for  a night  an’  a 
day.  The  Gale  o’  the  Second  Lean  Year: 
the  Labrador  fleet  bound  home,  light 
laden,  an’  caught  offshore  in  a black 
mist — an’  blowed  t’  shreds  an’  splinters 
afore  dawn  o’  the  next  day ! Never  a wind 
like  that  afore,  they  says;  an’,  ecod,  I’ll 
swear  that  the  death  an’  ruin  it  worked 
hasn’t  been  matched  in  my  time!  Aye, 
a flat  time  after  the  first  squall:  the  sea 
up  a bit — a long,  black  roll — an’  neither 
whisper  nor  breath  in  the  hot  mist : 
’twas  like  a dark  room  with  a ghost  in 
it.  The  Seventh  Son  fell  away  into  the 
trough;  an’  there  she  rolled,  like  a water- 
logged derelict,  as  much  as  the  stomach 
o’  mortal  man  could  stand,  with  Skip- 
per Tom  sayin’  never  a word  about  sail 
or  fish,  though  ’twas  in  every  man’s 
mind  t’  shorten  the  one  an’  jettison  some 
part  o’  the  other. 

“‘Be  a breeze  by  an’  by,’  says  he. 

“ ‘ A tempest !’  says  the  first  hand. 

“‘Aye,’  says  Skipper  Tom;  ‘wind 
enough  cornin’  down  t’  blow  nails  in  a 
coffin.’ 

“ ‘ I’ll  shorten  sail,’  says  the  first  hand. 

“ ‘ Oh  no,’  says  Tom ; ‘ can’t  get  no- 
where without  sail — an’  we  got  t’  get  out 
o’  this.9 

“The  first  hand  jumped. 0ri9iral fron 
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“ ‘ I'm  old/  says  Tom,  ‘ an’  I knows 
there’s  no  mercy  in  what’s  cornin’.’ 

“ ‘ Thinkin’  about  gettin’  some  o’  this 
fish  overside?’  says  the  first  hand. 

“‘Well,  no,’  says  Tom;  ‘no,  lad — 
I wasn’t/ 

“ 4 Nar  a quintal?’ 

“ ‘ I got  a load  of  a failed  season/ 
says  Tom.  4 1 — I — wants  t’  take  it  home ; 
an’  I ’low  I knows  a way — if  she  breezes 
up  a bit.’ 

“ 4 She’s  deep/  says  the  first  hand. 

“ ‘ Deep  laden !’  says  Tom.  ‘ Aye, 
thank  God!  She’s  deep  laden  of  a failed 
season/ 

“ The  first  hand  stamped  his  foot  like 
a woman.  ‘ Too  deep  for  wind ! She’ll 
sink/ 

“ ‘ She’s  below  Mummers’  Head/  says 
Tom,  ‘ an’  there’s  snug  water  at  Bread- 
an’-Butter  Harbor/ 

“ ‘ Snug  water !’  says  the  first  hand. 
4 “ Harbor  in  fog’s  no  harbor  at  all/’ 
’Tis  a sayin’/ 

“ ‘ There’s  another/  says  Tom : ‘ “ Ears 
an’  hears  not.”  ’ 

“ ‘ What’s  a deck -load  o’  fish  t’  the 
lives  o’  men?’ 

“ ‘ I’m  old  enough  t’  know/  says  the 
skipper,  ‘ that  a deck-load  o’  fish  is  the 
lives  o’  men.  An’/  says  he,  jumpin’  up, 
‘by  the  grace  o’  God  to  a blind  old  man 
who’s  done  his  work  in  the  world,  I’ll 
get  my  load  home!’ 

“ Below  Mummers’  Head  now,  as  I’ve 
said : the  Harborless  Shore  past ; an’  Tom 
Tulk  knowed  where  he  was.  I’d  watched 
un  that  day — watched  un  smell  the  wind 
an’  the  coast  an’  feel  the  vessel  under- 
foot. I’d  been  forever  at  his  elbow — t’ 
be  his  eyes,  says  he;  but  it  seemed  t’ 
me  that  he  needed  no  eyes  at  all;  for 
lie’d  know  all  I said  afore  I opened  my 
mouth.  An * 1 knowed  that  he  knowed 
where  he  was.  I’d  watched  un  find  out — 
an’  follow  his  course.  ‘ Mummers’  Head/ 
says  he,  that  afternoon.  ‘ Does  you  see 
it,  Tumm?  Is  you  sure?  It  mightn’t 
be  Daffy  - Down  - Dilly  ? No,  no ; ’tis 
Mummers’  Head — a black  rock,  black  in 
the  mist,  spruce-crested,  eh?  an’  a red 
cliff,  like  a man’s  hand,  bloody  after 
fishin’  ?’  ’Twas  even  so ! ‘ Mummers’ 

Head,  sure  enough/  says  he;  ‘and  now 
I knows  where  I is/  Then  down  the 
coast — a beat  into  the  wind,  with  Skip- 
per Toitfk^epin^ rack  o’  the  ground  she 


gained.  ‘ Easy !’  says  he  t’  the  first  hand. 

‘ I’m  lookin’  for  Bread-an’-Butter  Har- 
bor. Not  much  at  a time  as  you  goes. 
’Tis  hereabouts.  An’  go  close.  Don’t 
be  afeared  o’  the  shore.  ’Tis  a decent 
place — clear  water  an’  plenty  o’  room. 
I knows  it  of  old:  fished  it,  boy  an’  man. 
Why,  Lord/  says  he,  ‘my  first  blind  sea- 
son was  fished  out  o’  Bread-an’-Butter 
Harbor!  ’Twas  hereabouts  that  I learn- 
ed t’  use  my  ears;  an’  I can’t  be  fooled 
by  a gale  o’  wind/  says  he,  ‘ an’  they 
isn’t  no  fog  can  keep  me  out  o’  Bread- 
an’-Butter  an  I wants  t’  go  in/  An’ 
so  we’d  come  through  the  day  t’  the 
squall  an’  black  calm  in  which  we  lay 
when  the  first  hand  made  his  complaint. 

“ ‘ Aft  here,  lads !’  says  Skipper  Tom. 

“ They  come  aft  over  the  decks : the 
hearts  scared  out  o’  the  pack  of  un 
by  that  black  mist  an’  the  hot  silence. 

“‘Every  man  for  hisself!’  says  Tom. 
‘ I’m  gone  blind.  I’ll  not  hide  it.  I can’t 
see  an  inch.  But  I knows  where  I is, 
an’  I knows  my  way  out.  Will  it  be  the 
first  hand  or  me?’ 

“ ‘ I quit/  says  the  first  hand. 

“ ‘ Hoi’  on !’  says  Skipper  Tom.  ‘ Give 
the  lads  a choice,  an  you  will.’ 

“ ‘ I tells  you  I quit  I’  says  the  first 
hand.  ‘ I don’t  know  where  I is/ 

“‘Well,  lads?’ 

“ They  stood  by  Skipper  Tom. 

“It  breezed  up:  not  a squally  wind, 
for  that  we  never  could  have  lived 
through — a steady  enough  wind,  t’  be 
sure,  as  Skipper  Tom  had  looked  for,  but 
puffin’  up  an’  up.  We  begun  t’  beat  t1 
the  s’uth’ard  again,  Skipper  Tom  goin 
easy,  an’  blessin’  the  wind  that  blowed. 
‘ You  keep  your  courage  an’  stand  by, 
lads,  whatever  happens/  says  he,  rubbin’ 
his  ol’  hands,  ‘ an’  I’ll  have  you  safe  in 
Bread-an’-Butter  Harbor  afore  the  big 
wind  falls  down/  He  took  the  Seventh 
Son  inshore,  again  an’  again,  until  the 
noise  o’  breakers  fetched  a yelp  o’  ‘ Hard- 
a-lee!’  from  the  lookout  in  the  bow;  an' 
then  the  ol’  man  went  for’ard  hisself; 
for,  says  he,  with  a grin,  eyes  wasn’t  no 
good  of  a foggy  night,  an’  he  ’lowed,  by 
the  sound  o’  things,  that  he  was  close  t’ 
Bread-an’-Butter  Harbor.  In  an’  out 
went  the  Seventh  Son , by  orders  o’  Blind 
Tom  Tulk:  never  far  t’  sea — out  a bit, 
with  the  crew  breathin’  easy,  an’  then  in. 
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every  man’s  heart  in  his  mouth,  until 
Tom  Tulk,  his  ears  cocked  t’  the  break- 
ers, sung  ‘ Hard-a-lee!’  No  gale  yet, 
mark  you : but  the  wind  risin’  with  every 
puff,  an’  small  time  left,  by  all  the  signs, 
afore  ’twould  blow  the  Seventh  Son  out 
o’  the  water.  A dark  night  now,  black 
with  fog,  black  t’  the  best  eyes:  a blind 
skipper,  the  schooner  deep  in  a long, 
black  swell,  an’  Tom  Tulk  takin’  her  in- 
shore until  the  breakers  seemed  fair 
under  her  bows,  though  no  man  could 
see  t’  tell.  He’d  stiffen  a bit,  an’  grip 
the  rail,  when  he  got  ear  o’  the  first 
crash  o’  water;  an’  then  he’d  listen  an’ 
listen — with  his  southerly  ear  open  t’  the 
shore  an’  his  blind  eyes  closed — while 
every  man  aboard  waited  for  the  next 
long  sea  t’  fling  the  schooner  at  the  cliffs. 

“ Every  time,  ecod ! with  the  noise  o’ 
breakers  in  a man’s  ears,  ’twas  like  the 
gift  o’  life  when  Tom  Tulk  sung  out, 
‘ Hard-a-lee !’  an’  the  schooner  turned 
tail  on  the  coast. 

“ ‘ She’s  hereabouts,’  says  he.  ‘ Nex’ 
time  I’ll  find  her.’ 

“ Nor  the  next — nor  the  next:  ’twas  for- 
ever a shake  o’  the  head,  a howl  o’  ‘ Hard- 
a-lee!’  an’  come  about  an’  put  t’  sea  in 
haste. 

“ ‘ Damme !’  says  he,  once,  ‘ I can't  be 
lost.’ 

“It  seemed  he  was.  Lost?  An’  if 
he  wasn’t  he  would  be — an’  every  soul 
aboard — by  the  Lord! 

“‘No,  sir!’  says  he.  ‘ She’ve  got  t’ 
be  near.  I’ll  hear  her  spittin’  soon.’ 

“ Out  an’  in : in  an’  out — an’  in  so 
close,  this  time,  that  I cotched  a flash 
o’  white  in  the  dark. 

“ ‘ God’s  sake !’  says  I.  ‘ Not  so  close !’ 

“ ‘ 1 knows  my  way,’  says  he.  ‘ I’ll 
cotch  ear  of  her  soon.’ 

“ Half  a gale  now,  an’  the  sea  too  much 
for  a craft  with  deck*  awash.  My  heart 
fell  fair  t’  my  belly  with  every  pitch  o’ 
the  old  ship.  ’Twas  lighten  the  schooner 
or  sink  on  the  next  tack  out,  thinks  I. 

“ Then — 

“ ‘ Hear  that !’  says  Tom. 

“ ‘ Hear  what  ? God’s  name,  we’re  lost !’ 

“ ‘ Ah-ha !’  says  he ; ‘ there  she  is !’ 

“Breakers,  sure  enough!  I harkened 
— a roar  o’  water:  a hollow  boom-boom, 
a slap  an’  a swish. 

“ ‘ 01’  Hole-in-the-Wall,’  says  Tom, 
With  a bit' Vni Q cljh^clkie,  ‘coughin’  her 


life  out!  I knowed  she’d  have  a cold 
in  a southerly  sea.  Hear  that,  Tumm?’ 

“ We  run  aft  together. 

“‘Bearin’s  enough  for  the  blind,’  says 
Tom,  when  he’d  got  the  wheel  in  his 
hands.  ‘ Harbor’s  forty  fathom  t’  the 
north.  A deep  channel — an’  a broad  way. 
Ah-ha ! — nothin’  like  ears  of  a foggy 
night.  An’  now  I’ll  take  her  in.’ 

“ ’Twas  plain  as  a voice : the  sea  in 
that  deep  cave  they  calls  Hole-in-the- 
Wall — a boom-boom,  like  the  beat  of  a 
drum,  with  a cough  t’  follow.  It  could 
never  be  mistaken.  Boom-boom! — an’  a 
slap  an’  a cough  an’  a hiss.  The  same 
with  every  sea:  boom-boom! — an’  a slap 
an’  a cough  an’  a hiss.  ’Twas  for  this 
that  Tom  Tulk  had  hearkened  so  long — 
the  voice  o’  Hole-in-the-Wall,  near  by 
the  narrows  t’  Bread-an’-Butter  Harbor: 
boom-boom! — an’  a slap  an’  a cough  an’ 
a hiss. 

“Blind  Tom  put  the  schooner  at  the 
shore.  ‘ Keep  your  courage,  lads !’  sings 
he.  ‘ ’Twill  soon  be  over.  I can  see 
that  shore  like  a gull  in  the  sunlight. 
An’  stand  by  t’  let  go  the  anchor  an’  take 
in  sail.  No  yelpin’,  lads,’  says  he,  ‘for 
I got  trouble  enough  with  my  ears  in 
this  here  howl  o’  wind.’  Gale  down  then, 
all  of  a sudden:  a squall  an’  a flood  o’ 
cold  rain — an’  the  Seventh  Son  on  a run 
for  the  rocks  like  a scared  rabbit.  ‘ Ah- 
ha,  there  she  is!’  says  Tom.  ‘We’re  goin’ 
in!’  There  she  was,  sure  enough:  boom- 
boom  ! — an’  a slap  an’  a cough  an’  a 
hiss,  ‘ Snug  water  inside,’  says  Tom. 

‘I  can  see  like  a hawk.’  Then  no  more; 
for  Tom  Tulk  had  his  ears  open  t’  the 
voice  o’  Hole-in-the-Wall.  An’  ’twas  pitch- 
dark:  black  as  a wolf’s  throat — an’  a 
hellish  confusion  o’  wind  an’  sea,  an’ 
the  fear  o’  death  before  an’  behind. 
Sight  o’  nothin’  at  all:  jus’  noise — an’ 
no  eyes  needed  t’  tell  what  lay  ahead: 
a mess  o’  rock  an’  broken  water  below 
big  cliffs.  All  over  in  a flash  now,  thinks 
we:  breakers  under  the  bows,  an’  nothin’ 
t’  do  but  hang  on  an’  make  the  best  of 
it  when  she  struck.  It  seemed  t’  me,  all 
of  a sudden,  that  I could  put  out  my 
hand  an’  touch  a cliff;  there  was  the  feel 
o’  rock  near  by — an’,  ecod!  I fair  wished 
the  Seventh  Son  would  strike,  an’  splin- 
ter up,  an’  be  done  with  the  job,,  for  I 
couldn’t  stand  it  t\c\  j I i A 
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cook’s  boy  yelped;  an’  I’m  not  knowin’ 
what  might  have  happened  on  the  heels 
o’  that  child’s  scream — I leaped  meself, 
I knows,  an’  shivered,  an’  heard  a howl 
in  the  dark  beside  me — had  not  the  wind 
failed  all  at  once,  an’  the  schooner  lost 
way,  with  her  canvas  flappin’,  an’  the 
sea  gone  still,  an’  the  noise  o’  wind  an’ 
breakers  somehow  gone  out  o’  the  world. 

“ ‘ Bread-an’-Butter,’  says  Skipper  Tom 
t’  the  first  hand.  ‘ Easy  water  ahead.  Get 
the  sail  off  her  an’  hang  her  down  for 
fine  weather.’ 

“Well,  well!”  Tumm  concluded. 
“ Blind  Tom  Tulk  ’lowed  it  wasn’t  so 
bad  for  a ol’  feller  like  he,  but  nothin’ 
much  t’  boast  of ; for,  says  he,  over  a cup 
o’  tea  that  night,  a man  with*  no  eyes  in 
his  head  t’  speak  of  would  do  very  well 
with  his  ears  if  he’d  a mind  t’  make  the 
best  of  a bad  job.  An’  ol’  Hole-in-the- 
Wall  was  a friend  o’  his,  says  he.  A 
teacher,  for  sure;  for  Hole-in-the-Wall 
had  fetched  un  t’  harbor  out  of  a mist 
in  the  days  of  his  first  blind  season;  an’ 
thereafter  he’d  learned  t’  do  very  well 
with  his  ears — by  means  of  all  the  little 
voices  in  the  world,  says  he,  which  speak 


to  a man  without  eyes.  An’  so  he  told 
Pinch-a-Penny  Peter,  when  he  went 
ashore  at  Rickity  Tickle,  with  the 
Seventh  Son  at  anchor  in  Squid  Cove, 
loaded  deep  of  a failed  season.  ‘ An’  now, 
Peter,’  says  he,  ‘ I’m  past  my  labor,  an’ 
I’ll  take  my  rest,  which  I’ve  earned  in 
a long  life,  well  spent.  Short  allowance 
o’  sight  these  last  few  years,’  says  he; 
‘but  I done  well  enough,  somehow  or 
other,  with  what  I had,  by  makin’  the 
best  of  a bad  job.’  ’Twas  very  well  with 
Tom  Tulk  after  that:  a staff  at  last,  air 
many  a gossipy  dawdle  on  the  roads,  an’ 
time  for  yams  an’  children,  an’  a seat 
in  the  sun  of  a fine  afternoon.  ‘ I’m  past 
my  labor,’  says  he,  ‘ an;  I’m  enjoyin’  the 
fruits  o’  toil.  I loved  my  life  all  my  days: 
never  better,  lad,  than  after  I’d  fried 
my  sight  at  the  ice,  an’  they  was  a bit 
more  interest  in  gettin’  along.  I got  one 
thing  more  t’  look  for’ard  to,’  says  be, 
‘an’  I ’low  I’ll  like  that , too.  In  my 
old  age,  sittin’  here  in  the  sun,  with 
not  much  else  t’  think  of,  an’  life 
gone  past,  I’ve  growed  wonderful  curious 
about — that!’ 

“ He  meant  death.” 

And  the  tale  of  Tom  Tulk  was  told. 


Waiting 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

THE  afternoon  is  lonely  for  your  face, 

The  pampered  morning  mocks  the  day’s  decline, — 
I was  so  rich  at  noon,  the  sun  was  mine, 

Mine  the  sad  sea  that  in  that  rocky  place 
Girdled  us  round  with  blue  betrothal  ring, 

Because  your  heart  was  mine,  that  precious  thing. 


The  night  will  be  a desert  till  the  dawn. 

Unless  you  take  some  ferry-boat  of  dreams, 

And  glide  to  me,  a glory  of  silver  beams; 

Under  my  eyelids,  like  sad  curtains  drawn, — 

So,  by  good  hap,  my  heart  can  find  its  way 
Where  all  your  sweetness  lies  in  fragrant  disarray. 


Ah!  but  with  morn  the  world  begins  anew, 

Again  the  sea  shall  sing  up  to  your  feet, 

And  earth  and  all  the  heavens  call  you  sweet, 
You  all  alone  with  me,  I all  alone  with  you, 

And  all  the  business  of  the  laureled  hours 
Shyly  to  gaze  on  that  betrothal  ring  of  ours. 
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Mark  Twain 

SOME  CHAPTERS  FROM  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  LIFE 

BY  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

FOURTH  PAPER 


IT  was  not  until  early  in  the  winter 
following  his  arrival  at  Carson  City 
that  Samuel  Clemens  got  the  real 
mining  infection.  Everybody  had  it  by 
that  time ; the  miracle  is  that  he  had  not 
fallen  an  earlier  victim.  The  wildest 
stories  of  sudden  fortune  were  in  the  air 
— some  of  them  undoubtedly  true.  Men 
had  gone  to  bed  paupers,  on  the  verge 
of  starvation,  and  awakened  to  find  them- 
selves millionaires.  Others  had  sold  out 
claims  for  a song  that  had  been  suddenly 
found  to  be  fairly  stuffed  with  precious 
ores.  Cart-loads  of  bricks — silver  and 
gold — daily  drove  through  the  streets. 

In  the  midst  of  these  things  reports 
came  from  the  newly  opened  Humboldt 
region — flamed  up  with  a radiance  that 
was  almost  blinding.  The  papers  declared 
Humboldt  County  (Nevada)  to  be  “the 
richest  mineral  region  on  God’s  footstool.” 
The  mountains  were  said  to  be  literally 
bursting  with  gold  and  silver.  A corre- 
spondent of  the  daily  Territorial  Enter - 
prise  wallowed  in  rhetoric,  yet  found  words 
inadequate  to  paint  the  measureless 
wealth  of  the  Humboldt  mines.  No  won- 
der those  not  already  mad  speedily  be- 
came so.  No  wonder  Samuel  Clemens, 
with  his  natural  tendency  to  speculative 
optimism,  yielded  to  the  epidemic  and 
became  as  frenzied  as  the  craziest.  The 
air  to  him  suddenly  began  to  shim- 
mer; all  his  thoughts  were  of  “leads” 
and  “ledges”  and  “veins”;  all  his 
clouds  had  silver  linings,  all  his  dreams 
were  of  gold.  He  joined  an  expedition 
at  once;  he  reproached  himself  bitterly 
for  not  having  started  earlier. 

“ Hurry  was  the  word ! We  wasted  no 
time.  Our  party  consisted  of  four  per- 
sons— a blacksmith,  sixty  years  of  age, 
two  young  lawyers,  and  myself.  We 
bought  a wagon  and  two  miserable  old 
horses.  We  put  eighteen  hundred  pounds 
of  provisions -.and  mining  tools  in  the 
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wagon,  and  drove  out  of  Carson  on  a 
chilly  December  afternoon.” 

In  a letter  to  his  mother  he  stated  that, 
besides  provisions  and  mining  tools,  their 
load  consisted  of  certain  luxuries — viz., 
ten  pounds  of  Killikinick,  Watts’s  Hymns, 
fourteen  decks  of  cards,  Dombey  and  Son, 
a cribbage-board,  one  small  keg  of  lager- 
beer,  and  the  Carmina  Sacra . 

The  two  young  lawyers  were  A.  W. 
(Gus)  Oliver  (“  Oliphant  ” in  Rough- 
ing It)  and  W.  H.  Clagget.  Sam  Clem- 
ens had  known  “ Billy  ” Clagget  as  a law 
student  in  Keokuk,  and  they  w ere  brought 
together  now  by  this  association.  Both 
Clagget  and  Oliver  were  promising  young 
men,  and  would  be  heard  from  in  time. 

The  blacksmith’s  name  was  Tillou  (“  Bal- 
lou”), a sturdy,  honest  soul  with  a use- 
ful knowledge  of  mining  and  the  repair 
of  tools.  There  were  also  two  dogs  in 
the  party — a small,  curly-tailed  mongrel 
named  Curney,  the  property  of  Mr.  Til- 
lou, and  a young  hound.  The  combina- 
tion seemed  a strong  one. 

It  proved  a weak  one  in  the  matter 
of  horses.  Oliver  and  Clemens  fur- 
nished the  team,  and  their  selection  had 
not  been  of  the  best.  It  was  two  hundred 
miles  to  Humboldt,  mostly  across  sand. 

The  horses  could  not  drag  their  load  and 
the  miners  too,  so  the  miners  got  out. 

Then  they  found  it  necessary  to  push. 

“ Not  because  we  were  fond  of  it,  Ma,” 
he  'writes.  “ Oh  no ! but  on  Bunker’s  ac- 
count. Bunker  was  the  1 near  ’ horse  on 
the  larboard  side,  named  after  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  this  Territory.  My  horse 
— and  I am  sorry  you  do  not  know  him 
personally,  Ma,  for  I feel  toward  him 
sometimes  as  if  he  were  a blood  relation 
of  our  family — he  is  so  lazy,  you  know — 
my  horse,  I was  going  to  say,  was  the 
1 off  ’ horse  on  the  starboard  side.  But  it 
was  on  Bunker’s  account,  principally,  that 

we  pushed  behind  the  wagon.  In  fact, 
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Ma,  that  horse  had  something  on  his  mind 
all  the  way  to  Humboldt.” 

So  they  had  to  push;  and  most  of  that 
two  hundred  miles,  through  snow  and 
sand-storm,  they  continued  to  push  and 
swear  and  groan,  sustained  only  by  the 
thought  that  they  must  arrive  at  last, 
when  their  troubles  would  all  be  at  an 
end.  They  would  be  millionaires  in  a 
brief  time,  and  never  know  want  or 
fatigue  any  more. 

They  were  eleven  weary  days  pushing 
their  wagon  and  team  the  two  hundred 
miles  to  TTnionville,  Humboldt  County, 
arriving  at  last  in  a driving  snow-storm. 
Unionville  consisted  of  eleven  poor  cabins 
built  in  the  bottom  of  a canon — five  on 
one  side  and  six  facing  them  on  the  other. 
They  were  poor,  three-sided,  one-room 
huts,  the  fourth  side  formed  by  the  hill; 
the  roof  a sheet  of  domestic  cotton. 
Stones  used  to  roll  down  on  them  some- 
times, and  Mark  Twain  tells  of  live  stock 
— specifically  of  a mule  and  a cow — that 
interrupted  the  patient,  long  - suffering 
Oliver,  who  was  trying  to  write  poetry, 
and  only  complained  at  last  when  “ an 
entire  cow  came  rolling  down  the  hill, 
crashed  through  on  the  table,  and  made 
a shapeless  wreck  of  everything.”  * 

In  the  letter  which  Samuel  Clemens 
wrote  home  he  tells  of  what  they  found 
in  Unionville. 

“ ‘ National  ’ there  was  selling  at  $50 
per  foot,  and  assayed  $2,496  per  ton  at  the 
mint  in  San  Francisco.  And  the  c Alba 
Nueva/  ‘ Peru/  1 Delirio/  < Congress/ 
i Independent/  and  others  were  immense- 
ly rich  leads.  And,  moreover,  having 
winning  ways  with  us,  we  could  get 6 feet , 
enough  to  make  us  all  rich  one  of  these 
days.” 

“ I confess  with  shame,”  says  the  au- 
thor of  Boughing  It,  “ that  I expected 
to  find  masses  of  silver  lying  all  about 
the  ground.”  And  he  adds  that  he  slipped 
away  from  the  cabin  to  find  a claim  on 
his  own  account,  and  tells  how  he  came 
staggering  hack  under  a load  of  golden 
specimens;  also  how  his  specimens  proved 
to  he  only  worthless  mica,  and  how  he 
learned  that  in  mining  nothing  that  glit- 
ters is  gold.  TIis  account  in  Roughing  It 
of  the  Humboldt  mining  experience  is 
sufficiently  good  history  to  make  detail 
here  unnecessary.  Tillou  instructed  them 
* Innocents  Abroad . 
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in  prospecting,  and  in  time  they  located 
a fairly  promising  claim.  They  went  to 
work  on  it  with  pick  and  shovel,  then  with 
drill  and  bla9ting-powder.  Then  they 
gave  it  up. 

“ One  week  of  this  satisfied  me.  I 
resigned.” 

They  tried  to  tunnel,  but  soon  resigned 
again.  It  was  pleasanter  to  prospect  and 
locate  and  trade  claims  and  acquire  feet 
in  every  new  ledge  than  it  was  to  dig— 
and  about  as  profitable.  The  golden  re- 
ports of  Humboldt  had  been  based  on 
assays  of  selected  rich  specimens,  and 
were  mainly  delirium  and  insanity.  The 
Clemens  - Clagget  - Oliver  - Tillou  combina- 
tion never  touched  their  claims  again 
with  pick  and  shovel,  though  their  faith, 
or  at  least  their  hope,  in  them  did  not 
immediately  die.  “ Billy  ” Clagget  put 
out  his  shingle  as  notary  public,  and 
“ Gus  ” Oliver  put  out  his  as  probate 
judge.  Sam  Clemens  and  Tillou,  with  a 
fat  - witted,  arrogant  Prussian  named 
Pfersdoff  (“  Ollendorf  ”),  set  out  for 
Carson  City.  It  is  not  certain  what  be- 
came of  the  wagon  and  team  or  of  the 
two  dogs. 

Samuel  Clemens,  miner,  remained  but 
a short  time  in  Carson  City — only  long 
enough  to  arrange  for  a new  and  more 
persistent  venture.  He  did  not  confess 
his  Humboldt  failure  to  his  people;  in 
fact,  he  had  not  as  yet  confessed  it  to 
himself;  his  avowed  purpose  was  to  return 
to  Humboldt  after  a brief  investigation 
of  the  Esmeralda  mines.  He  had  been 
paying  heavy  assessments  on  his  holdings 
there,  and  with  a knowledge  of  mining 
gained  at  Unionville  he  felt  that  his  per- 
sonal attention  at  Aurora*  might  be  im- 
portant. As  £ matter  of  fact,  he  was  by 
this  time  fairly  daft  on  the  subject  of 
mines  and  mining,  with  the  rest  of  the 
community  for  company. 

In  his  letters  home  there  appears  an 
attempt  at  moderation,  an  effort  to  make 
light  of  his  chances,  to  restrain  his  en- 
thusiasm, but  hardly  a successful  one. 
ITis  earlier  praises  of  the  wonders  and 
climate  of  Tahoe  had  inspired  his  sister 
Pamela — always  frail — with  a desire  to 
visit  that  health-giving  land.  Perhaps  be 
felt  that  he  had  recommended  the  country 
somewhat  too  highly. 


# Aurora  was  the  post-office  of  the  Esme- 
ralda district. 
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“ By  George,  Pamela,”  he  says,  “ I 
begin  to  fear  that  I have  invoked  a spirit 
of  some  kind  or  other  which  I will  find 
more  than  difficult  to  allay.”  He  pro- 
ceeds to  recommend  California  as  a resi- 
dence for  any  or  all  of  them,  but  he  is 
clearly  doubtful  concerning  Nevada.  He 
goes  on : 

“ Some  people  are  malicious  enough 
to  think  that  if  the  devil  were  set  at 
liberty  and  told  to  confine  himself  to 
Nevada  Territory,  he  would  come  here 
and  look  sadly  around  awhile,  and  then 
get  homesick  and  go  back  to  hell  again. 
. . . Why,  I have  had  my  whiskers  and 
mustaches  so  full  of  alkali  dust  that 
you’d  have  thought  I worked  in  a starch- 
factory  and  boarded  in  a flour-barrel.” 

But  then  he  can  no  longer  restrain 
his  youth  and  optimism.  How  could  he, 
with  a fortune  so  plainly  in  view?  It 
was  already  in  his  grasp;  in  imagination 
he  was  on  his  way  home  with  it. 

“ I expect  to  return  to  St.  Louis  in 
July— per  steamer.  I don’t  say  that  I 
will  return  then,  or  that  I shall  be  able 
to  do  it;  but  I expect  to — you  bet.  I 
came  down  here  from  Humboldt  in  order 
to  look  after  our  Esmeralda  interests. 
Yesterday  Bob  Howland  arrived  here, 
and  I have  had  a talk  with  him..  He 
owns  with  me  in  the  1 Horatio  and 
Derby’  ledge.  He  says  our  tunnel  is 
in  fifty-two  feet,  and  a small  stream  of 
water  has  been  struck  which  bids  fair 
to  become  a * big  thing  ’ by  the  time  the 
ledge  is  reached — sufficient  to  supply  a 
mill.  Now  if  you  knew  anything  of  the 
value  of  water  here,  you  would  perceive 
at  a glance  that  if  the  water  should 
amount  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  inches,  we 
wouldn’t  care  whether  school  kept  or  not. 
If  the  ledge  should  prove  to  be  worthless, 
we’d  sell  the  water  for  money  enough  to 
give  us  quite  a lift.  But,  you  see,  the 
ledge  will  not  prove  to  be  worthless.  We 
have  located,  near  by,  a fine  site  for  a 
mill;  and  when  we  strike  the  ledge,  you 
know,  we’ll  have  a mill-site,  water-power, 
and  pay-rock  all  handy.  Then  we  sha’n’t 
care  whether  we  have  capital  or  not. 
Mill  folks  will  build  us  a mill,  and  wait 
for  their  pay.  If  nothing  goes  wrong, 
we’ll  strike  the  ledge  in  June;  and  if 
we  do,  I’ll  be  home  in  July,  you  know.” 
i There  are"  pages  fmd  pages  of  this,  all 
glowing  wrth1 'golden  'expectations  and 


plans.  Ah,  well!  we  have  all  written 
such  letters  home,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, of  gold-mines  of  one  form  or  an- 
other. 

Samuel  Clemens  had  almost  exhausted 
his  own  funds  by  this  time,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  Orion  should  become  the 
financier.  The  brothers  owned  their 
Esmeralda  claims  in  partnership,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  Orion  out  of  his  mod- 
est, depleted  pay  should  furnish  the 
means,  while  the  other  would  go  actively 
into  the  field  and  develop  their  riches. 
Neither  had  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
they  would  be  rich  presently,  and  both 
were  willing  to  struggle  and  starve  for 
the  few  intervening  weeks. 

It  was  February  when  the  printer- 
pilot  - miner  arrived  in  Aurora,  that 
rough,  turbulent  camp  of  the  Esmeralda 
district,  lying  about  one  hundred  miles 
south  of  Carson  City  on  the  edge  of 
California,  in  the  Sierra  slopes.  Every- 
thing was  frozen  and  covered  with  snow, 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  excitement  and 
prospecting  and  grabbing  for  “ feet  ” in 
this  ledge  and  that,  buried  deep  under 
the  ice  and  drift.  The  new  arrival 
camped  with  Horatio  Phillips  (Raish), 
in  a tiny  cabin  with  a domestic  roof  (the 
ruin  of  it  still  stands),  and  they  cooked 
and  bunked  together  and  combined  their 
resources  in  a common  fund.  Bob  How- 
land joined  them  presently,  and  later  an 
experienced  miner,  Calvin  H.  Higbie 
(Cal — one  day  to  be  immortalized  in 
the  story  of  Roughing  It,  and  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  that  book).  Around  the  cabin 
stove  they  would  gather  and  paw  over 
their  specimens,  or  test  them  with  blow- 
pipe and  “ horn  spoon,”  after  which  they 
would  plan  tunnels  and  figure  estimates 
of  prospective  wealth.  Never  mind  if 
the  food  was  poor  and  scanty,  and  the 
chill  wind  came  in  everywhere,  and  the 
roof  leaked  like  a filter;  they  were  living 
in  a land  where  all  the  mountains  were 
banked  with  nuggets,  where  all  the  rivers 
ran  gold.  Bob  Howland  declared,  long 
after,  that  they  used  to  go  out  at  night 
and  gather  up  empty  champagne-bottles 
and  fruit-tins  and  pile  them  in  the  rear 
of  their  cabin  to  convey  to  others  the  ap- 
pearance of  affluence  and  high  living. 

When  they  lacked  for  other  employment 
and  were  likely  to  be  discouraged,  the  ex- 
pilot would  “ ride  the  jbunk  ” and  "smoke*,  ^ N 
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and,  without  money  and  without  price, 
distribute  riches  more  valuable  than  any 
they  would  ever  dig  out  of  those  Esme- 
ralda hills.  At  other  times  he  talked  little 
or  not  at  all,  but  sat  in  one  comer  and 
wrote,  wholly  oblivious  of  his  surround- 
ings. They  thought  he  was  writing  let- 
ters, though  letters  were  not  many,  and 
only  to  Orion  during  this  period.  It  was 
the  early  literary  impulse  stirring  again 
— the  desire  to  set  things  down  for  their 
own  sake — the  natural  hunger  for  print. 
One  or  two  of  his  letters  home  had  found 
their  way  into  a Keokuk  paper,  the 
Gate  City . Copies  containing  them  had 
come  back  to  Orion,  who  had  shown  them 
to  a representative  of  the  Territorial 
Enterprise,  a young  man  named  Barstow, 
who  thought  them  amusing.  The  Enter- 
prise reprinted  at  least  one  of  these  let- 
ters, or  portions  of  it,  and  with  this 
encouragement  the  author  sent  an  oc- 
casional contribution  direct  to  that 
paper  over  the  pen-name  “ Josh.”  He 
did  not  care  to  sign  his  own  name.  He 
was  a miner  who  was  soon  to  be  a mag- 
nate; he  had  no  desire  to  be  known  as 
a camp  scribbler. 

He  received  no  pay  for  these  offerings, 
and  expected  none.  They  were  sketches 
of  a broadly  burlesque  sort — the  robust, 
horse-play  kind  of  humor  that  belongs  to 
the  frontier.  They  were  not  especially 
promising  efforts.  One  of  them  was 
about  an  old  rackabones  of  a horse — 
a sort  of  preliminary  study  for  “ Oahu  ” 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  “ Baalbec  ” 
and  “ Jericho  ” of  Syria.  If  any  one  had 
told  him,  or  had  told  any  reader  of  this 
sketch,  that  the  author  of  it  was  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  house  of  fame, 
such  a person’s  judgment  or  sincerity 
would  have  been  open  to  doubt.  Never- 
theless, it  was  true,  though  the  knock  was 
timid  and  halting  and  the  summons  to 
cross  the  threshold  long  delayed. 

A winter  mining-camp  is  the  most 
bleak  and  comfortless  of  places.  The 
saloon  and  gambling-house  furnished  the 
only  real  warmth  and  cheer.  Once  there 
was  a great  ball  given  at  a newly  opened 
pavilion,  and  Sam  Clemens  is  said  to 
have  distinguished  himself  by  his  un- 
restrained and  spontaneous  enjoyment  of 
the  tripping  harmony.  Cal  Highie,  who 
was  present,  wrile^: 

^'In^nmgQp1 ^partners,  whenever  he 


saw  a hand  raised  he  would  grasp  it 
with  great  pleasure  and  sail  off  into 
another  set,  oblivious  to  his  surroundings. 
Sometimes  he  would  act  as  though  there 
was  no  use  in  trying  to  go  right  or  to 
dance  like  other  people,  and  with  his  eyes 
closed  he  would  do  a hoe -down  or  a 
double-shuffle  all  alone,  talking  to  himself 
and  saying  that  he  never  dreamed  there 
was  so  much  pleasure  to  be  obtained  at 
a ball.  It  was  all  as  natural  as  child’s 
play.  By  the  second  set  all  the  ladies 
were  falling  over  themselves  to  get  him 
for  a partner,  and  most  of  the  crowd, 
too  full  of  mirth  to  dance,  were  stand- 
ing or  sitting  around,  dying  with  laugh- 
ter.” 

What  a child  he  always  was — always, 
to  the  very  end ! 

The  letters  which  went  from  the  Au- 
rora miner  to  Orion  are  humanly  docu- 
mentary. They  are  likely  to  be  staccato 
in  their  movement;  they  show  nervous 
haste  in  their  composition  — eagerness 
and  suppressed  excitement;  they  are  not 
always  coherent;  they  are  seldom  humor- 
ous, except  in  a savage  way;  they  are 
often  profane;  they  are  likely  to  be 
violent.  Even  the  handwriting  has  a 
terse  look,  the  flourish  of  youth  has  gone 
out  of  it.  Altogether  they  reveal  the 
tense  anxiety  of  the  gambling  mania,  of 
which  mining  is  the  ultimate  form.  An 
extract  from  a letter  of  April  11th  is  a 
fair  exhibit: 

“Work  not  yet  begun  on  the  Horatio 
and  Derby  — haven’t  seen  it  yet.  It 
is  still  in  the  snow.  Shall  begin  on  it 
within  three  or  four  weeks — strike  the 
ledge  in  July.  Guess  it  is  good — worth 
from  $30  to  $50  a foot  in  California.  . . . 

“Man  named  Gebhart  shot  here  yes- 
terday while  trying  to  defend  a claim 
on  Last  Chance  Hill.  Expect  he  will  die. 

“ These  mills  here  are  not  worth  a 
damn — except  Clayton’s — and  it  is  not 
in  full  working  trim  yet. 

“ Send  me  $40  or  $50 — by  mail — im- 
mediately. I go  to  work  to-morrow  with 
pick  and  shovel.  Something’s  got  to 
come  before  I let  go  here.” 

He  did  not  lose  sight  of  Orion’s  affairs. 
The  letters  are  full  of  healthy  advice 
concerning  the  importance  of  a dignified 
official  showing,  urging  the  secretary  to 
move  into  better  quarters.  Almost  every 
•letter  contains  something  like  this:  3AN 
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it  dVU*:-  k<:  'Monitor  Unit  ie'  sure  to  bring 
though  realization  i?  no  longer 
regarded  as  hmneditftu 
Writing  at  this  time,  he  says.:- 

‘A'V.-Y  -<}-V, ' # ( 0 ri  g i r.a  I fro  m 
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foiFsioxvs  of  the  wif§  ft , ppt- 

saru)l  and  proprietary  interest  ip  t hr 
**  doshy’  le.Ue.tv  emifettej  vKfli  »fo*eph  T. 

< *”*dman,  pc  Jit  t>r  and  0‘Virr  of  the  paper, 
a*  to  the  ndvisabihiy  of  adding  tl*o  au- 
thor ivf  them  io  their  regular  staff. 
>!oe  Goodman*.  whp  lop.l  ax  k<tn  ti  lit- 
erary perwpficm  as  ant  man  that  wer 
pitched  a journalistic 
tent.  op  the  Pacific; 

rnosfc  ( and  therccyudd 

E ; ■ ; ; ‘ g #•  h i g! j or  p ru 5 so 
Mg  flmn  that),  fookol  over 

the  letters  atvi  agreed 
with  Barstow  that  the 
man  who  wrote  them 
* had  vanotiiru^  in  Kill. 

promising.  One  of 
X&}  -;■•■■/  them  was  n hurlescpie 

report  of  air  ogotktieal 
BBhL.  lemnrer  who 

' , • ‘ ? furred  to  iM  Pmf&tpr 

Wgfejkfc/  Personal  Prmynirp  It 

t gSlp  closed  icy  stating  that 

Bk  nHHB  it  mi4  *?  im  possible  to 

print  his  lee  tore  m 
full,  M fhe 
had  rim  out  0 cap- 
ital IV'  •'  •> 

But  it  was  . 0$^ 
dtetefy  $nftlou  ( modnum  < d.eOskm 

It  was  also  a horkwuop  report — this  tim* 
of  a Fourth  of  Jvily  oration,  ft  opened, 

* I was  sj retl  hy  dim  Great  American 
Eagle  ami  foaled  hy  n F.'OJitHionial  Dam.” 

ft dboved  Ivy  a Myl  ngof  1 patriotic 

But 

JM  njxmiug  itself  that  won  Good- 
•Ivjirt-  -v  •/'  f yf:'f  ')  ' -. ' 

tut  >'  the  sort  ot  thing  tre  Wkni,? 
Jth'Ahifh  “ Wrl to  to  him,  Bnrsiow,  arid 
ask  lum  H he\l  liko  to  come  up  here/* 
hoii-1 . cws  w)’nr<'(  offering  hirn  t wwity- 
fTv*  .dollars  a wcclc— tempting  sum. 
Thh  Was  at  the  rmf  of  J uly-.  r-G;F 
In  Ifi+ngJcififf  . Ii  . \ve  nre  Uxf  tn 
Foo  !!.;•  aMflHO;  regarded  the-  jjjg  | .gift 
frhni  heayymv  and  aceeptod  it  yfiMjMit 
\u«y>  A ,«  a matter  of  FjieF  he  fasted  and 
t >rnyed.  ft  good  Vyh  i le  over  the  4<  calf*5  Ta 

< O'iuO  h,.  U sV»f-.;  . 

. y IJat'Hnvr  hpw  offered  me  the  past  ft-4 
Fx<}.d  thMfdPT  FfU*  dhe  Ev  i\?tpu$e  at  hr  etc 


l*  I have  sirmh  my  hurt  in  F-n.-  rahls 
aToi  l earn  £01  rm  mim  - hut  tla*-*'  Avljjc!h 
X vail-  -uperiiOraid  my^ri \\  I tllij  tt 
Mr o now,  ami  1 am  -aioiied.  rJ.ijwMgh 
?kihh  and  f are  4 *ltapp»nlF  ;tn«l  eve 
h^vend.  tlort*  <lnyF  rations  in  the  hnti^* 

. 1 dud l work  tile  1 Monitor 7 ami 
- 1 • ■ * * .t her  claims  with  my  men  hands,  I 
pro-peenol  (hremouar- 
. tets  .of  mhoottml  of 
‘ Aiojjihfrf  ymyterdft.y,  p~— — — 

Si  -y7:',  oMHBHHI 

"'*  f > ih’d  in  }»rr vk  .:•  ' F 

i!  h.mo  «srw‘  f rny 

Mir  eroppiuus  yrster- 

t hat.  c el  a »iee/  \ n y 


al>h>  to  spodc  hu-  It^df.  It/  is  dx.  .feet 
oidr  nn  to]i,  n ud  trMV<>rM-d  through  with 
veins  whom  epluf  proclaims  their  \vorMe 

d’Wliaf  V{ie  devil  does  n . mrm  r.  uii% 

with  uay  Jmm*  fw  t who?,  ]„•  ;r\rj-  ip  I hr  This  wn 
nicinrihle  hunlrproof  4 AfiaMpp'  ' V*4  sfuej^s 

‘Tie -re  i*  mnrj.  m..rr-  .p'  I in  >-•- and  .other  it  ivfe 
>» teit  IHivfS  v/fh-  c-ndi  1 » g nutk 

v h fy  dciT&k'  Hvimh 

,trnd^  the  hMthwPM>mvTfi’ip  .and  the  1|>d 0 


rrVrtu 


Marl;  d waio yoiemp:  oa—r  eye  mir- 
ro\vV»m‘  fr  a • el.--.-r  . 1 1 r ,» - a.-}  >•  driomuu- 

elps  :••  1 ni  thy  of  'hoop'  - u . j. h e; 

iVhdpVvr  :.'Po;s.!,vu-;  l>  -V.s.st  r ':Vi::’i  ifp‘  rii-*  c.; 

a hmmm  enl  Poe {ppT - o:rre-.k-r.  Tlie^r 
thiiur  ,-;f  i P i i . I , , ( )r  i(  ;u 

of  t hat . pmpod ; 'hfetk;  riie  .'fd^  pldlHf  '-h.G 

‘.mature  ivns  »sprWuSM':d  it-hdnt  fh:&;  t'iiPih 
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tieTf>T-  /.failed  irii  . Jhii&.;  earlier 
Unftertalrfh^ ; he  |md  wri  t- 
tEw  hj»  inv 

fH>ndine  vvedithr  to  ^kju»\vl- 
edge  dtlyat  would  be  ha rd ; 

■ $y 1 : i V ha  rder.  On 

i figim 

to  Oriotv.  .%^. r " * •* wt i t tet t ‘ 

t>c<:  XhiriUoft;  he  iiml;  asking 
whew  they;  thought  m T glii 
Ifr-  nodded.  He  waj?  playing 
fo^r-  tiroe  to  cohsicler-  t’fe- 
wz>  he  add* : , 

iVow  I ^laihle&ye  at ' trit/i- 
night  Pb nighty  qfdne  ami  ovi 
■';f^pty;:;.^fo^;'va  walk  of  >ikty 
nr*  vswrmiy  nofe*  khroijgii  a 
totally  lUiinhidiited 
iwi)i|  it  g*  barely  possible  that 
mai  1 faed  i tie*  may  pror£  .iiC 
femnify*  slovy.  But  do  you 
write  flat^tow  that  1 have  left 
here  for  g vdeek  dr  so*  arid  ill 
te#ouWl  want  me  he 
write  xw  Kcw*  hr  let 
three igtb  yo#d* 
lie  (tad  gone  into  the  * 
dortie^  ui  fight  out  hva  hate 
flf  aiorie.  Hut  ; tight.  day*' 

Infer,  whole  lie  laid  ret  ttru'Njb  tli«yro  .Wtt&.-:. , -1***1  y#  T$!f  hjixwn- 

no  deeis]"M  it]  a let f<  r to  PiimCa  iWiuMe;  ><•  1 -Pd»‘  a TOaroh  on  DCar.- 
of  this  flute  be  refers  playfully  to  the  pnnitunmf and  .said  l would  ?k?/  brnoe 
•ilindoniforts  of  his  eabin,  and  mentions  this  fall  .This  eouutry.  suits  me,  .ami  H 
» hope  that  he  will  Spend  the  winter  it!  $katj  suit  n»»*  whether  or  ho J* 

^tn  Fr^dei^r),  hut  there-  is  no  . refers tqe.  He  wos  .yl V-> : • 

in  if  p any  newvpaprr  vvo^rU,  nor  to  how  could  tie  kubw— 1“  paraph nee  iC 
the  Fniro--.,  fm  Ihar  matter  DC  fraud-.  old 'form  of  Obnstum  nomfnrt  — tb«i  his 
Phillips  llmvdood.  and  iligbin  w».old  . end  as  u nmier  would  vueau.  d u mmlher 
to  have  given  up  by  thistiirit*.  >utd  Hpbory,  a- .brighter  resuruv'-mn  (ban  vyen 
be  was  eiwijong  ‘'with  Drift  Twimjr  and  hi-  rainbow  ihmgjiuifiuij-  pnoltlever  fmiot? 

| J^foir  — a eonddnatfon  amusingly  .dye 

srribod.  It  is  •*  pleasant  enough  letter.  "ft  v.y  tt,e  aftm-iinorr  V,f'  a • kit.;.  dy>tty 
but  the, mU*  'of. cll^ni Amgusi  d$£  vdmrr  a vvdrTK ^frttVepafained 
ik  I did  think  for  a.  while  of  going  home  pilgrim*  drifted  Uggiogly  inf'»  the  otHen 
thfe  fall:  bid  when  I found  d»f  the  v TtiFrlJy.ntxf'.'  ih 

ur»d  luad.  l.xv'iu  the  cheristh^t  /ifit nut  Mr  ‘ it^  .Tie>y1>nihli% .oti  (? ; , V; 
and  the  darling  alteration  e^ery  year  irm  o heavy  roll  of  tdaobePo  irom  \\i*. 
of  tbe-o  old  vare'W-om  Cali  fern  iafli  for  ^h'onlder.?.  dropped  Wearily  into  n 'chair. 


Jog  tuaoDw^;  ■ .o,b;  f ^ 

.Editor  arid  Ovvncr  et  T<rn;orui!  Emfrfr%n\ 
\‘ Ovinia  6 ip;,  Nev  1. 1 K*> ^ j 
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He  wore  a rusty  slouch  hat,  no  coat,  a 
faded  blue  flannel  shirt,  and  a navy  re- 
volver. Ilis  trousers  were  hanging  on  his 
boot-tops.  A tangle  of  reddish-brown  hair 
fell  on  his  shoulders,  and  a mass  of  tawny 
beard,  dingy  with  alkali  dust,  dropped 
half-way  to  his  waist. 

Aurora  lay  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  Virginia  City — hard,  hilly  miles. 
He  had  walked  that  distance,  carrying  his 
heavy  load.  Editor  Goodman  was  absent 
at  the  moment,  but  the  other  proprietor, 
Dennis  E.  McCarthy,  signified  that  the 
caller  might  state  his  errand.  The  wan- 
derer regarded  him  with  a far-away  look, 
and  said,  absently  and  with  leisurely  re- 
flection : 

“ My  starboard  leg  seems  to  be  un- 
shipped. I’d  like  about  a hundred 
yards  of  line;  I think  I am  falling  to 
pieces.”  Then  he  added : “ I want  to  see 
Mr.  Barstow  or  Mr.  Goodman.  My  name 
is  Clemens,  and  I’ve  come  to  write  for 
the  paper.” 

It  was  the  master  of  the  world’s  widest 
estate,  come  to  claim  his  kingdom. 

William  H.  Wright,  who  had  won  a 
wide  celebrity  on  the  coast  as  “ Dan  de 
Quille,”  was  in  the  editorial  chair,  and 
took  charge  of  the  new  arrival.  He  was 
going  on  a trip  to  the  States  soon;  and 
it  was  mainly  on  this  account  that  the 
new  man  had  been  engaged.  The  “ Josh  ” 
letters  were  very  good,  in  Dan’s  opinion; 
he  gave  their  author  a cordial  welcome 
and  took  him  around  to  his  boarding- 
place.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  as- 
sociation that  continued  during  Samuel 
Clemens’s  stay  in  Virginia  City,  and  of 
a friendship  that  lasted  many  years. 

The  Ten'itorial  Enterprise  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  frontier  papers  ever 
published.  Its  editor  - in  - chief,  Joseph 
Goodman,  was  a man  with  rare  apprecia- 
tion, wide  human  understanding,  and  a 
comprehensive  newspaper  policy.  Being 
a young  man,  he  really  had  no  policy 
beyond  the  general  purpose  that  his  paper 
should  be  a forum  for  absolutely  free 
speech,  provided  any  serious  statement 
it  contained  was  based  upon  knowledge. 
Ilis  instructions  to  the  new  reporter  were 
about  as  follows: 

“ Never  say  we  lean)  so  and  so,  or  it  is 
rumored,  or  we  understand  so  and  so, 
but  go  to  headquarters  and  get  the  abso- 


lute facts;  then  speak  out  and  say  it  is 
so  and  so.  In  the  one  case  you  are  likely 
to  get  shot,  and  in  the  other  you  are 
pretty  certain  to,  but  you  will  preserve 
the  public  confidence.” 

Goodman  was  not  new  to  the  West. 
He  had  come  to  California  as  a boy,  and 
had  been  a miner,  explorer,  printer,  and 
contributor  by  turns.  Early  in  ’61,  when 
the  Comstock  Lode  was  new  and  Vir- 
ginia City  in  the  first  flush  of  its  mon- 
ster boom,  he  and  Dennis  McCarthy  had 
scraped  together  a few  dollars  and 
bought  the  paper.  It  had  been  a hand- 
to-hand  struggle  for  a while,  but  in  a 
brief  two  years,  from  a starving  sheet 
in  a shanty,  the  Enterprise , with  new 
building,  new  presses,  and  a corps  of 
swift  compositors  brought  over  from  San 
Francisco,  had  become  altogether  metro- 
politan and  about  the  most  widely  con- 
sidered paper  on  the  coast.  It  had  been 
borne  upward  by  the  Comstock  tide, 
though  its  fearless,  picturesque  utterance 
would  have  given  it  distinction  anywhere. 
Goodman  himself  was  a fine,  forceful 
writer,  and  Dan  de  Quille  and  R.  M. 
Daggett  (afterward  United  States  min- 
ister to  Hawaii)  were  representative 
Enterprise  men.* 

Samuel  Clemens  fitted  precisely  into 
this  group.  lie  added  the  fresh,  rugged 
vigor  of  thought  and  expression  that  was 
the  very  essence  of  the  Comstock,  which 
was  like  every  other  frontier  mining- 
camp,  only  on  a more  lavish,  more  over- 
whelming scale. 

There  was  no  uncertainty  about  the 
Comstock ; the  silver  and  gold  were  there. 
Flanking  the  foot  of  Mount  Davidson,  the 
towns  of  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia  City 
and  the  long  street  between  were  fairly 
underburrowed  and  underpinned  by  the 
gigantic  mining  construction  of  that  opu- 
lent lode  whose  treasures  were  actually 
glutting  the  mineral  markets  of  the  world. 
The  streets  overhead  seethed  and  swarm- 
ed with  miners,  mine-owners,  and  ad- 
venturers; riotous,  rollicking  children  of 

* The  Comstock  of  that  *dav  became 
famous  for  its  journalism.  Associated  with 
the  Virginia  City  papers,  then  or  soon  after- 
ward, were  sucli  men  as  Tom  Fitch 
f the  silver-tongued  orator),  Alf  Doten. 
W.  J.  Forbes,  C.  C.  Goodwin,  H.  R.  Migbels, 
(dement  T.  Rice,  Arthur  McEwen,  and  Sam 
Davis — a great  array  indeed  for  a new 
territory. 
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.fortune,  always  really  to  drink  ami  main*  Pally  optiMivfie — m was  he;  any  hole 'in 
tnji fry*  a*  eager  m their  pursuit  .of  p!<  as-  the  group  d to  him  held  a pussihli^  own 
ur»>  >o»  <d  void.  ^ioni^toekors  would  id-  a h'rohalde  f nit  my,  . When  the  pt  o^poet- 
a- ay---,  laugh  at  * joke — the  rougher  the  wore  more  toprymisinir  than  unit'd,  omv 
tetter.  Tirgiuia  Ci«y  .itself  was  just  emjlVl  ivIwa  » sneak  well  of  i he  Ineatuwi, 
§jj . hu^*  joke  to  most  «»f  them.  Kvktv-  or  of  the  maeitipery*.  oven  if  the 
body  hud  Uion ey  ; £*  ,.rv  1 ><»dy  wanted  to  eon-Tded  <frt!y  «»f  u windlass  and  ffe* 
laugh  rind  hour  a good  limn.  Tin?  iCni*r-  hneket.  There  might  Ik*  had  ruhime  iu 
yovr  %* Oomstuek.  to  tin*  hrmkhoiie/'  did  the  rfmuholdf  or  Esmeralda.  hui  Bin re 
what  if.eould  to  }n«!p  things  along1.  It  was  none  in  fin*  Oomdoek.  Rome  were 
ring,  with  every  one  W^tvr  fhgTi  ttthe&fh 1 initall * warranted  yah 
for  kimsolf,  Goudmau  lot  tko  hoys  eonrayoment. 

w.niv*  ond  print  in  aeoorijimoo  with  their  .Tu  R'lHpling  II  Mark  Twuui  has  left 
own  ideas  and  upon  any  snbj<W.  Often  a vivid  prw-o<ifatio,t  of  Womstmok  eondip 
thiv  wrote  of  one  another— sipiit^  and  lions.  Wo  may  only  hope  to  add  a fpvv 
hurlo'tpH*s  wluVfi  gratitfed  the  ■ Comstock  details  of  Idsuo'Y  -juMiffd  now  by time 
tar  more  tlwu  mm*  toil  oirou rp/ fau  eos  ~ h » ^iipplouionl*  thy 

It  was  the  tm)por  room  fur  pie  turn  with  oertimi  data  of 

Mark  Twniu,  an  om'oo raging  andiemv  preserved  Toro  the  drift  nf  vvruk, 
and  free  lUterattee:  forume  muld.  have  Thr*.  h.vw  renm-tvi'  ferjjM  ;ny  {put  UPukk 
T\.  f<d  nothing  hotter  for  hi  in  than  (hut.  Tie  ftftiee  form  v as  like  one  Otn- 

tie  was  . peculiarly  fitted  for  the  poxh  fly  among  whom  there  was  no  line  of 
time  f Tispoilud  humanity  appealed  to  <*aO.  lhropri<-tery  editors,  aud  . primers 
hiu),  end  the-  Omnstoek  presented  Inumni  y.-n-  soeinl  enuals;  tiigr#  was  little  eere-. 
nafurV'  in  its  earliest  landseapr*  form^,  mvuiy  '-among  tlr  m-- none  at  ajl  untruly 
Furthermore,  t he  Cmu>tuek  was  e->en-  of  the off. *,->.*  Samuel  Clemen*  ima.my 

« imtiffvrfflw  •’  * M TI»V  pap^f  to  press  at  two  ire  tlm 
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iliatf'i.v  •' Suiii t*i  • T.-h  " t..  hi;-  ~nny  <‘upit  - a o il  tdippirigs  are  pwwrryeil. 

jvtei-ios  ffe  QtriUe  was.;*  Dan,1-  but  the  stnrj  ■-$(■  same  «sf  thee*:; 

ftnd  iUtHifljimn  n>J«#;T.  f|& dtevtpii  that  Ijw/.liM-twry  ftrutifcs  an^i  of  their  resitltiv  Tiber 
disliked  the  tunne  of  as  in-  did  were  ti-ualir  intended  m a spews!  pmo 

not- sigh  it  naaiti,  it  w>).'  prc-aw t ly  is-Joneui  Of  *<>me  particular  individual  t 

The  oiSec,  and  VWimo  v'ity  generally,  paper  .-r  locality,  but  victims  w\-iv  giuh- 
vi (i iokl v itifw  t • j .(,i  •>(  i.iitri,  jWInibting  in  eyed  hv  the  wholesale  in  their  tuerctriV.  {•«.;< 
h.i.s  nrigi. toddy  .-Hid  : measured  speech.  weh.  Mark  Twain  himself,  in  1* !«..>: 
jBh'Urpti*#.  reft  tidy*'  iitJg'oit  w idpiitify  Jus  of  tfl.'Hcitm,  has  set  down.  satrtethiag  eon- 
Work,  then  unsigned,  and  tu  enjo.v  its  eeming  tlio  first  oTthcse,  *'*  The  I-V.tui*d 
fredi  phrasing  when  ir  w «ji  wdy  *'  .M.y 

the  yshittl  iokal  itexn  (jl*  mininir  notice.  Af RAsflefe 


M jwsat:fe>'r  hut  in  neither  east;  for*  in; 
fold  it  st.]).  .**  i’lkf-  Petrified  Xffln boas 
w^a  directed  at  art  nffippl  Rawed  Bewaii, 
a itowmWr  wit]  justice  «.f  the  t* •«tt  .at: 

Humboldt,  Who  had  hV.en 
pntupnufsb' ; .indifferent:,  in  'the. 
— matter  of  supplying  hews. 

i TW  stery,  told  wi th  giro  1 rjie- 
ctgwstanee  anti  apparent  ean? 
its  f<>  dotuii,  related  tlm  b'ud- 
ing  of  a petrified  prehietoeie 
won  partially • irai.o*i;i.d  it.  s 
fovk . in  a care  in  the  desert, 
/wort?  hundred  taijfa* 

from  fliinjifuddr.;  Also  hot* . 

>11  had  riiit.lt;  thy  -perilous  five- 
..  day  joitrne.r  ip  the  uikidi  tVa>l<t 
lo  hold  an  imjuesit  over  a waf> 

81  iJLitti,  had  been  detul  three  JiUV* 

| drei.l  years,  twd  hpw.'‘  mtff, 
l tlhtt  delimtey  .so  ildia  rtt%tcririitk‘: 

• nf  him.”  8 1- wall  had  /••■>  hidden 
; ‘hr  nnin-rs  from  Idas*  it  ur  him 
j fvfijp.  .his  posittpi].'  The  »i*' 
| ttirtlrer  stated  tirat.  the. 

i - lifinds-nf  f he.  deoittsted  wer.  ;.<■ 
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m a genuine  discovery..  This  was  a sur-  t4d 
prise  and  >t  vmymen tary  disappuinttiieut ; force 
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boy,  supposedly  innocent,  would  find  an- 
other candle  for  him,  and  all  would  be 
forgotten.  He  made  a placard,  labeled 
with  fearful  threats  and  anathemas,  warn- 
ing any  one  against  touching  his  candle; 
but  one  night  both  the  placard  and  the 
candle  were  gone. 

Now  among  his  Virginia  City  acquaint- 
ances was  a young  minister,  a Mr. 
Rising — “ the  fragile,  gentle  new  fledg- 
ling” of  the  Buck  Fanshaw  episode. 
Clemens  greatly  admired  Mr.  Rising’s 
evident  sincerity,  and  the  young  minister 
had  quickly  recognized  the  new  reporter’s 
superiority  of  mind.  Now  and  then  he 
came  to  the  office  to  call  on  him.  Un- 
fortunately he  happened  to  step  in  just 
at  the  moment  when,  infuriated  by  the 
latest  theft  of  his  property,  Samuel  Clem- 
ens was  engaged  in  his  rotary  denuncia- 
tion of  the  criminals,  oblivious  to  every 
other  circumstance.  Mr.  Rising  stood 
spellbound  by  this,  to  him,  new  phase  of 
genius,  and  at  last  his  friend  became 
dimly  aware  of  him.  He  did  not  halt  in 
his  scathing  treadmill,  and  continued  in 
the  slow  monotone  of  speech: 

“ I know,  Mr.  Rising,  I know  it’s 
wicked  to  talk  like  this;  I know  it  is 
wrong.  I know  I shall  certainly  go  to 
hell  for  it.  But  if  you  had  a candle,  Mr. 
Rising,  and  those  thieves  should  carry 
it  off  every  night,  I know  that  you  would 
say,  just  as  I say,  Mr.  Rising,  may  their 
impenitent  souls  roast  for  a million 
years.” 

The  little  clergyman  caught  his  breath. 

“ Maybe  I should,  Mr.  Clemens,”  he 
replied,  “but  I should  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

“ Oh,  well,  if  you  put  it  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  damned  fools,  that  alters  the 
case,  as  I am  one  of  that  class  myself. 
Come  in  and  we’ll  try  to  forgive  them 
and  forget  about  it.” 

There  was  a side  to  Samuel  Clemens 
that  in  those  days  few  of  his  associates 
saw.  This  was  the  poetic,  the  philo- 
sophic, the  contemplative  side.  Joseph 
Goodman  recognized  this  phase  of  his 
character,  and  while  he  perhaps  did  not 
regard  it  as  a future  literary  asset,  he 
delighted  in  it,  and  in  their  hours  of 
quiet  association  together  encouraged  its 
exhibition.  It  is  rather  curious  that  with 
all  his  literary  penetration  Goodman  did 


not  dream  of  a future  celebrity  for 
Clemens.  He  afterward  said: 

“ If  I had  been  asked  to  prophesy 
which  of  the  two  men — Dan  de  Quille  or 
Sam — would  have  become  distinguished, 
I should  have  said  De  Quille.  Dan  was 
talented,  industrious,  and,  for  that  time 
and  place,  brilliant.  Of  course  I recog- 
nized the  unusualness  of  Sam’s  gifts,  but 
he  was  eccentric  and  seemed  to  lack  in- 
dustry ; it  is  not  likely  that  I should 
have  prophesied  fame  for  him  then.” 

Goodman,  like  Macfarlane  in  Cincin- 
nati, half  a dozen  years  before,  though 
by  a different  method,  discovered  and 
developed  the  deeper  vein.  Often  the 
two,  dining  together  at  a French  restau- 
rant, discussed  life’s  subtler  philosophies, 
recalled  various  aspects  of  human  history, 
remembered  and  recited  poenw  that  gave 
them  especial  enjoyment,  “ The  Burial 
of  Moses,”  with  its  noble  phrasing  and 
majestic  imagery,  appealed  strongly  to 
Clemens,  and  he  recited  it  with  great 
power.  The  first  stanza  in  particular  al- 
ways stirred  him,  and  it  stirred  his  hearers 
as  well.  With  eyes  half  closed  and  chin 
lifted,  a lighted  cigar  between  his  Au- 
gers, he  would  lose  himself  in  the  music 
of  the  stately  lines: 

“ By  Nebo’s  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan’s  wave. 

In  a vale  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

There  lies  a lonely  grave; 

And  no  man  dug  that  sepulcher, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e’er, 

For  the  sons  of  God  upturned  the  sod, 
And  laid  the  dead  man  there.” 

Without  doubt  he  was  moved  to  emu- 
late the  simple  grandeur  of  that  poem, 
for  he  often  repeated  it  in  those  days, 
and  somewhat  later  we  find  it  copied  into 
his  note-book  in  full.  It  would  seem 
to  have  become  to  him  a sort  of  literary 
touchstone,  and  in  some  measure  it  may 
bo  regarded  as  accountable  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  fullness  of  time  “ he  made 
use  of  the  purest  English  of  any  modern 
writer.”  These  are  Goodman’s  words, 
though  William  Dean  Howells  has  said 
them  also,  in  substance,  and  Brander 
Matthews,  and  many  others  who  know 
about  such  things.  Goodman  adds: 
“ The  simplicity  and  beauty  of  his  style 
is  almost  without  a parallel,  except  in 
the  common  version  of  the  Bible,”  which 
is  also  true. 
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One  drifts  ahead  remembering  these 
things.  The  triumph  of  words,  the  mas- 
tery of  phrases  lay  all  before  him  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  writing  now. 

It  was  late  in  *62  that  Clemens  pro- 
posed to  report  the  coming  meeting  of 
the  Carson  Legislature.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  such  work  and  had  small  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  proceedings.  For- 
merly it  had  been  done  by  a man  named 
Gillespie,  but  Gillespie  was  now  clerk 
of  the  Houser  Goodman  hesitated;  then, 
remembering  that  whether  Clemens  got 
the  reports  right  or  not  he  would  at  least 
make  them  readable,  agreed  to  let  him 
undertake  the  work. 

The  early  Nevada  Legislature  was  an 
interesting  assembly.  All  State  Legis- 
latures are  that,  and  this  was  a mining 
frontier.  No  attempt  can  be  made  to 
describe  it.  It  was  chiefly  distinguished 
for  a large  ignorance  of  procedure,  a 
wide  latitude  of  speech,  a noble  apprecia- 
tion of  humor,  and  plenty  of  brains. 
How  fortunate  Mark  Twain  was  in  his 
schooling — to  be  kept  away  from  institu- 
tional training — to  be  placed  in  one  after 
another  of  those  universities  of  life  where 
the  sole  curriculum  is  the  study  of  the 
native  inclinations  and  activities  of  man- 
kind ! Sometimes,  in  after  years,  he  used 
to  regret  his  lack  of  systematic  train- 
ing. Well  for  him — and  for  us — that 
he  escaped. 

For  the  study  of  human  nature  the 
Nevada  Assembly  was  a veritable  lecture- 
room.  In  it  his  understanding,  his  wit, 
his  phrasing,  his  self-assuredness  grew 
like  Jack’s  bean-stalk,  which  in  time 
was  ready  to  break  through  into  a land 
above  the  sky.  He  made  some  curious 
blunders  in  his  reports  in  the  beginning; 
but  he  was  so  frank  in  his  ignorance  and 
in  his  confession  of  it  that  the  very  un- 
sophistication of  his  early  letters  became 
their  chief  charm.  Gillespie  coached  him 
on  parliamentary  matters,  and  in  time 
the  reports  became  technically  as  well 
as  artistically  good.  Clemens  in  return 
christened  Gillespie  “ Young  Jefferson’s 
Manual,”  a title  which  he  bore,  rather 
proudly  indeed,  for  many  years. 

It  must  have  been  gratifying  to  the 
former  prospector  and  miner  to  come 
back  to  Carson  City  a person  of  conse- 
quence, where  less  than  a year  before 
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he  had  been  regarded  as  no  more  than 
an  amusing,  indolent  fellow,  a figure 
to  smile  at,  but  unimportant.  There 
is  a photograph  extant  of  Clemens  with 
his  friends  Clagget  and  Simmons,  the 
Humboldt  delegation,  in  a group,  and 
we  gather  from  it  that  he  now  arrayed 
himself  in  a long  broadcloth  cloak, 
a starched  shirt,  and  polished  boots. 

Once  more  he  had  become  the  glass  of 
fashion  that  he  had  been  on  the  river. 

He  made  his  residence  with  Orion,  whose 
wife  and  small  daughter  Jennie  had  by 
this  time  come  out  from  the  States. 

“ Sister  Mollie,”  as  wife  of  the  acting 
Governor,  was  presently  social  leader  of 
the  little  capital,  with  her  brilliant 
brother-in-law  as  chief  ornament.  His 
merriment  and  songs  and  good  nature 
made  him  a favorite  guest.  His  lines 
had  fallen  in  pleasant  places;  he  could 
afford  to  smile  at  the  hard  Esmeralda 
days. 

He  was  not  altogether  satisfied.  His 
letters,  copied  and  quoted  all  along  the 
coast,  were  unsigned.  They  were  easily 
identified  with  one  another,  but  not  with 
a personality.  He  realized  that  to  build 
a reputation  it  was  necessary  to  fasten 
it  to  an  individuality — a name. 

He  gave  the  matter  a good  deal  of 
thought.  He  did  not  consider  the  use 
of  his  own  name ; the  nom  de  plume 
was  the  fashion  of  the  time.  He  wanted 
something  brief,  crisp,  definite,  unfor- 
getable.  He  tried  over  a good  many 
combinations  in  his  mind,  but  none  seem- 
ed convincing.  Just  then  — this  was 
early  in  1863 — news  came  to  him  that 
the  old  pilot  he  had  wounded  by  his 
satire,  Isaiah  Sellers,  was  dead.  At  once 
the  pen-name  of  Captain  Sellers  recurred 
to  him.  That  was  it — that  was  the  sort 
of  name  he  wanted.  It  was  not  trivial, 
it  had  all  the  qualities;  Sellers  would 
never  need  it  again.  Clemens  decided 
he  would  give  it  a new  meaning  and  new 
association  in  this  far-away  land.  He 
went  up  to  Virginia  City. 

“Joe,”  he  said  to  Goodman,  “I  want 
to  sign  my  articles.  I want  to  be  identi- 
fied io  a wider  audience.” 

“All  right,  Sam.  What  name  do  you 
want  to  use — Josh?” 

“ No,  I want  to  sign  them  ‘ Mark 
Twain.’  It  is  an  old  river  term,  a leads- 
man’s call,  signifying  tv^:j  fathoms — 
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twelve  feet.  It  has  a richness  about  it; 
it  was  always  a pleasant  sound  for  a 
pilot  to  hear  on  a dark  night;  it  meant 
safe  water." 

It  was  first  signed  to  a Carson  letter 
bearing  date  of  February  2,  1863,  and 
from  that  time  was  attached  to  all 
Samuel  Clemens's  work.  The  work  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  before,  but 
it  had  suddenly  acquired  identification 
and  special  interest.  Members  of  the 
Legislature  and  friends  in  "Virginia" 
and  Carson  immediately  began  to  address 
him  as  " Mark."  The  papers  of  the  coast 
took  it  up,  and  within  a period  to  be 
measured  by  weeks  he  was  no  longer 
" Sam  " or  “ Clemens  " or  " that  bright 
chap  on  the  Enterprise”  but  "Mark” — 
“ Mark  Twain.”  No  nom  de  plume  was 
ever  so  quickly  and  generally  accepted 
as  that.  De  Quille,  returning  from  the 
East  after  an  absence  of  several  months, 
found  his  room  and  desk  mate  with  the 
distinction  of  a new  name  and  fame. 

It  may  be  said,  as  well  here  as  any- 
where, that  it  was  not  Mark  Twain's 
habit  to  strive  for  humor.  He  saw  facts 
at  curious  angles  and  phrased  them  ac- 
cordingly. In  Virginia  City  he  mingled 
with  the  turmoil  of  the  Comstock  and  set 
down  what  he  saw  and  thought  in  his 
native  speech.  The  Comstock,  ready  to 
laugh,  found  delight  in  his  expression, 
and  discovered  a vast  humor  in  his  most 
earnest  statements. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  times 
when  the  humor  was  intended  and  missed 
its  purpose.  We  have  already  recalled 
the  instance  of  the  " Petrified  Man  ” 
hoax  which  was  taken  seriously;  but  the 
“ Empire  City  Massacre  ” burlesque 
found  an  acceptance  that  even  its  author 
considered  serious,  for  a time.  It  is  re- 
membered to-day  in  Virginia  City  as  the 
chief  incident  of  Mark  Twain’s  Comstock 
career. 

This  literary  bomb  really  had  two  ob- 
jects, one  of  which  was  to  punish  the 
Sari  Francisco  Bulletin  for  its  persistent 
attacks  on  Washoe  interests;  the  other, 
though  this  was  merely  incidental,  to 
direct  an  unpleasant  attention  to  a cer- 
tain Carson  saloon,  the  Magnolia,  which 
was  supposed  to  dispense  whiskey  of  the 
“ forty-rod  ” brand  — that  is,  a liquor 
warranted?  to  kill  at  that  range.  It  was 
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the  Bulletin  that  was  to  be  made  espe- 
cially ridiculous.  That  paper  had  been 
particularly  disagreeable  concerning  the 
“ dividend-cooking  ” system  of  certain  of 
the  Comstock  mines,  at  the  same  time 
calling  invidious  attention  to  safer  in- 
vestments in  various  California  stocks. 
Samuel  Clemens,  with  “ half  a trunkful  ” 
of  Comstock  shares,  had  cultivated  a 
distaste  for  California  things  in  gen- 
eral. In  a letter  of  that  time  he  says: 
“ How  I hate  everything  that  looks  or 
tastes  or  smells  like  California!”  With 
his  customary  fickleness  of  soul  he  was 
glorifying  California  less  than  a year 
later,  but  for  the  time  he  could  see  no 
good  in  that  Nazareth.  To  his  great 
satisfaction,  one  of  the  leading  Cali- 
fornia corporations.  The  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company,  "cooked”  a dividend 
of  its  own  about  this  time,  resulting  in 
disaster  to  a number  of  guileless  in- 
vestors who  were  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  subsequent  crash.  This  afforded 
an  inviting  opportunity  for  reprisal. 
With  Goodman's  consent  he  planned  for 
the  California  papers,  and  the  Bulletin 
in  particular,  a punishment  which  he 
determined  to  make  sufficiently  severe. 
He  believed  the  papers  of  that  State  had 
forgotten  his  earlier  offenses,  and  the 
result  would  show  he  was  not  mistaken. 

There  was  a point  on  the  Carson  River, 
four  miles  from  Carson  City,  known  as 
" Dutch  Nick's  ” and  also  as  " Empire 
City,”  the  two  being  identical.  There 
was  no  forest  there  of  any  sort;  nothing 
but  sage-brush.  In  the  only  cabin  there, 
lived  a bachelor  with  no  household.  Every- 
body in  Virginia  City  and  Carson,  of 
course,  knew  these  things.  Mark  Twain 
now  prepared  a most  lurid  and  graphic 
account  of  how  one  Philip  Hopkins,  liv- 
ing "just  at  the  edge  of  the  great  pine 
forest  which  lies  between  Empire  City 
and  Dutch  Nick's,”  had  suddenly  gone 
insane  and  murderously  assaulted  his 
entire  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
their  nine  children,  ranging  in  ages  from 
one  to  nineteen  years.  The  wife  had  been 
slain  outright,  also  seven  of  the  children; 
the  other  two  might  recover.  The  mur- 
der had  been  committed  in  the  most 
brutal  and  ghastly  fashion,  after  which 
Hopkins  had  scalped  his  wife,  leaped  on 
a horse,  cut  his  own  throat  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  ridden  four  miles  i^to  Carson 
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The  Beginning  Husband  Continues 

BY  E.  S . MARTIN 


I REMARK  the  disposition  of  contem- 
porary American  families  to  regulate 
their  church-going  by  the  inclination 
of  the  ladies.  I suppose  it  will  soon 
happen  that  Cordelia  and  I will  go  to 
church  when  Cordelia  feels  it  to  be  de- 
sirable, and  that  when  she  stays  at  home 
it  will  look  more  profitable  to  me  to  stay 
at  home  with  her.  Although  that  means 
that  we  will  go  pretty  regularly,  it  is 
not  quite  as  it  should  be,  any  mjore 
than  that  I should  go  without  my  din- 
ner when  she  has  a failure  of  the  ap- 
petite. But  it  seems  apt  to  be  so  with 
contemporary  Protestant  people  who  get 
married.  Even  if  the  male  has  a pre- 
vious habit  of  church-going,  and  convic- 
tions or  preferences  in  favor  of  it,  the 
woman  is  apt  to  be  captain  in  that  par- 
ticular and  to  assume  command  of  the 
family  conscience.  That  is  an  item  in 
the  contemporary  slump  of  the  male  in 
the  business  of  directing  the  course  of 
life.  He  tries  to  keep  a hand  of  his  own 
on  politics,  but  in  the  concerns  of  re- 
ligion easily  falls  into  the  practice  of 
looking  to  the  woman  to  make  his  de- 
cisions and  remind  him  of  his  practices. 
Which  is  feeble  of  him,  for,  as  between 
religion  and  politics,  religion  is  decidedly 
the  more  important,  for  it  shapes  and 
inspires  and  regulates  the  whole  of  life, 
politics  included,  whereas  politics  is  no 
more  than  a detail. 

When  I think  of  women  and  their 
needs  and  powers  and  rights,  and  their 
office  in  life — as  I do  a great  deal  now- 
adays, with  Cordelia  to  observe  and  those 
suffragists  prodding  at  the  subject  all 
the  time — I have  bursts  of  momentary 
conviction  to  the  effect  that  if  women 
go  on  assimilating  four-fifths  of  the 
available  religion  and  leaving  nine- 
tenths  of  the  alcohol  and  nearly  all  the 
tobacco  to  the  men,  they  will  govern 
our  world  before  we  know  it.  The  Turks 
understand  better.  The  male  Turks 
make  a specialty  of  piety,  go  without 
rum,  and  share  tobacco  liberally  with 


their  women;  so  to  be  a male  Turk  is 
still  a relatively  powerful  condition, 
though  I understand  the  Turkish  ladies 
are  restless  nowadays,  in  spite  of  sweet- 
meats and  cigarettes,  and  are  covetous 
of  education  and  suspect  that  there 
should  be  more  coming  to  them  than 
they  are  getting. 

Cordelia  has  intimated  that  that  ob- 
servation of  mine  about  men  having 
strength,  and  therefore  dominion,  is 
something  of  a bluff.  She  is  too  polite 
to  contradict  it,  but  not  too  polite  to 
stir  me  to  further  reflections  about  it. 
Are  men  stronger?  Have  they  dominion? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  average 
man  we  see  about  can  hit  harder  than 
the  average  woman.  He  can  also  run 
faster  and  make  better  time  up  a tree, 
so  that  he  seems  to  have  the  best  of  it, 
physically,  both  in  offense  and  escape. 
If  you  come  to  translate  these  powers 
into  practical  contemporary  factors  he 
can  usually  earn  more  money  at  present 
than  she  can,  and  is  much  less  vulner- 
able in  the  reputation.  It  may  be  argued 
that  this  superiority  in  male  abilities 
is  not  the  work  of  nature  at  all,  but  a 
consequence  of  male  malignancy  and  op- 
pression, and  that  if  woman  had  a fair 
show  to  get  her  due  development  she  could 
stand  up  to  man  when  he  put  up  his 
hooks,  and  run  him  down  when  he  ran 
away.  So  Olive  Schreiner  seems  to  feel 
about  it.  Man’s  power  to  make  more 
money  than  woman  is  challenged  as 
an  injustice.  Perhaps  it  is  an  injus- 
tice in  many  cases.  Perhaps  our  in- 
dustrial system  is  not  adjusted  yet  to 
women’s  undomestic  work  in  schools  and 
factories  and  offices,  and  maybe  the  pay- 
roll will  be  revised  in  time  in  women’s 
favor.  Still  I think  man’s  superior 
money-making  powers  are  of  a piece  with 
his  power  to  hit  harder  and  run  faster. 
Money-getting  seems  to  be  more  in  the 
line  of  his  natural  job  than  of  hers.  He 
is  less  distracted  from  it  by  other  lean- 
ings than  she  is.  I guess  he  will  always 
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be  the  head  money-getter,  though  very 
likely  her  claim  on  what  he  gets  may 
come  to  rest  even  more  on  a basis  of 
natural  right  than  it  does  at  present.  It 
is  a very  much  respected  claim  as  it  is, 
and  supported  by  law  and  sentiment. 

Man  is  superior  in  some  kinds  of 
bodily  strength,  and  apparently  in  some 
kinds  of  mental  strength,  too,  but  does 
it  give  him  dominion?  Some,  I think. 
It  seems  to  give  him  a good  deal  of  do- 
minion among  savages,  and  less  and  less 
as  civilization  increases.  Probably  it 
would  give  him  more  if  he  were  not  in- 
ferior in  some  of  the  kinds  of  strength, 
and  in  some  other  respects  that  we  are 
not  used  to  classify  as  strength,  but 
which  offset  it.  There  are  war-powers 
and  peace-powers.  Admitting,  in  spite 
of  Kipling’s  she-bear  poem,  that  man’s 
war-powers  beat  woman’s,  how  about  her 
peace-powers?  Of  course  they  are  enor- 
mous. If  she  uses  them  for  offense,  she 
can  spoil  the  man’s  cake  at  any  time. 
There  is  no  living  without  women,  and 
to  be  assigned  to  one  of  them  and  have 
her  contrive  that  there  shall  be  no  living 
with  her  makes  a serious  dilemma.  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  our  old 
friend  Major  Brace,  and  he  has  illumi- 
nated it  with  such  wisdom  as  his  great  age 
(as  he  says)  has  enabled  him  to  supply. 
“We  can’t  do  anything.  Peregrine,”  he 
said,  “but  try  our  utmost  [of  course  he 
really  said  damnedest]  to  make  them 
l^PPy*  and  hope  that  they  will  be  good.” 
He  told  me  a story  about  a house-painter 
he  once  knew  in  the  country  who  had 
some  ferrets.  “ I noticed  when  looking 
at  the  ferrets,”  the  Major  said,  “that 
he  had  a padlock  on  the  place  where  he 
kept  them,  and  he  let  me  know,  some- 
how, that  he  carried  the  key  in  his  pocket 
and  let  nobody  but  himself  meddle  with 
them.  I took  note  of  that,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  ferrets  being  part 
of  the  domestic  establishment,  the  nat- 
ural way  would  have  been  to  leave  the 
key  in  the  house  when  he  was  away  and 
intrust  the  ferrets  to  his  wife.  But 
that  was  not  his  way,  and  I set  him  down 
in  my  mind  as  a believer  in  male  domin- 
ion and  an  upholder  of  the  authority  of 
the  head  of  the  house.  And,  according- 
ly, when  I heard  about  a year  later  that 
his  wife  had  eloped  with  the  butcher  I 
wasn’t  at  all  surprised.  No  doubt  he 
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had  felt  about  her  as  he  had  about  the 
ferrets — that  she  was  his  property.  I 
heard  that  he  was  extremely  put  out 
when  she  ran  away,  6nd  took  it  so  much 
to  heart  that  he  left  the  village.  I sup- 
pose he  didn’t  know  any  better,  though 
of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  woman 
was  a fool  and  couldn’t  be  trusted.  Her 
going  off  with  the  butcher  implies  a 
certain  carelessness,  though  not  neces- 
sarily a lack  of  intelligence. 

“ You  see.  Peregrine,  one  measure  of 
the  liberty  of  women  is  the  intelligence 
of  man.  And  it  works  the  other  way 
round,  too.  A man  who  is  intelligent 
enough  to  prefer  a free  woman  for  his 
companion  will  plan  and  take  thought 
to  have  one;  and  a woman  who  is  clever 
enough  to  prefer  a free  man  will  take 
thought  to  keep  her  man  free  and  still 
keep  him.  That’s  what  all  decent  peo- 
ple do  nowadays  who  are  passably  wise, 
and  I suppose  it  is  what  such  people 
have  been  doing,  not  always,  perhaps,  but 
easily  since  the  time  of  Adam.  And  I 
dare  say  the  better-grade  animals  do  the 
like.” 

I asked  the  Major  if  he  thought  Kip- 
ling was  right  about  the  she-bear  and 
the  superior  offensiveness  of  females. 

He  said  he  thought  there  was  a good 
deal  of  meat  in  Kipling’s  verses,  and 
that  few  intelligent  men  came  to  be 
half  a century  old  without  having  had 
to  take  thought  of  the  intensity  of  the 
female  disposition.  “ Somehow,  Pere- 
grine,” said  he,  “they  seem  to  be  a lit- 
tle nearer  nature  than  we  are.  The 
primitive  creature  seems  to  survive  in 
them  a little  more  perceptibly  than  it 
does  in  us.  And  it  is  a very  valuable 
survival — very  valuable — and  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  most  respectful  consideration, 
because,  as  Kipling  intimates,  it  is  a 
factor  in  the  continuation  of  the  race. 

When  a man  has  a wise  wife  who  loves 
him,  as  you  and  I have.  Peregrine,  it  is 
his  business  to  get  the  benefit  of  every- 
thing she  has.  All  her  strength  as  well 
as  his  is  needed  in  their  common  busi- 
ness. If  he  troubles  her  with  his  limi- 
tations, checks  her  initiative,  and  ignores 
her  dissent,  it  is  as  bad  for  the  common 
interest  as  when  she  does  the  like  to  him. 

He  should  attend  to  her  risings-up  and 
her  sittings-down,  and  when  at  times  the 
primitive  creature  rises  up  in  her,  his 
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best  procedure  often  is  neither  to  run 
nor  to  try  to  rule  the  storm,  but  to  sit 
down  in  the  sand,  wrap  his  burnoose 
around  his  head,  and  keep  his  face  at- 
tentively to  windward  until  the  gale 
blows  out  and  calm  re-eventuates.  Then, 
in  due  time,  she  will  dig  him  out 
again,  if  necessary,  and  he  will  have 
much  less  to  unsay  and  repent  of  than 
if  he  had  talked  back.  And  usually,  if 
he  has  been  attentive,  he  will  have 
learned  something  that  it  is  valuable  to 
know. 

“Lord  love  us,”  went  on  the  Major, 
“ I hate  Subdued  wives.  I hate  sub- 
dued husbands  also,  but  subdued  wives 
worse,  if  possible,  because  what  sub- 
dues a wife  is  usually  such  an  offensive 
combination  of  egotism  and  stupidity. 
And  yet  I know  quite  able  men  who  bully 
their  wives  and  have  checked  their  wives’ 
development  and  diminished  their  abil- 
ities by  doing  so.  It  is  a shocking  waste, 
although  it  is  to  admire  the  wives  who 
bear  it.  That  is  apt  to  be  the  best  thing 
they  can  do,  under  the  circumstances. 
You  see,  in  marriage  that  suggestion  of 
Scripture  about  cutting  off  the  right 
hand  that  offends  has  only  limited  ap- 
plication. Man  or  woman  of  us,  when 
we  have  stood  up  in  church  and  acquired 
a right  hand  of  the  opposite  gender,  we 
have  need  to  go  mighty  slow  about  casting 
it  from  us.  To  read  the  divorce  statis- 
tics, and  about  the  growth  of  that  prac- 
tice in  this  country  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  you’d  think  divorce  was  on  the 
way  to  become  a universal  habit.  But  I 
guess  it  won’t.  I guess  when  the  ratio 
has  reached  a point  where  it  provides 
duly  for  the  irresponsible,  intemperate, 
light-minded,  and  unfortunate,  the  in- 
crease will  stop,  and  maybe,  if  civiliza- 
tion improves,  the  figures  will  begin  to 
run  the  other  way.  That  may  seem  op- 
timistic, but  I can’t  think  that  woman’s 
extraordinary  gift  for  living  with  man, 
and  man’s  surprising  talent  for  getting 
along  with  woman,  are  going  to  perish 
or  be  wasted.” 


be  really  expert  in  either.  Cordelia  and 
I saved  quantities  of  money  last  fall 
staying  away  from  football  games.  Also 
quite  a lot  in  staying  away  from  the 
great  final  series  in  professional  base- 
ball. Also  time  and  strength  on  both 
of  these  items.  If  our  circumstances 
had  been  four  or  five  times  as  easy  and 
Samuel  could  have  spared  us,  we  would 
have  enriched  our  experience  of  contem- 
porary life  by  taking  in  several  of  these 
contests.  As  studies  in  crowdology  they 
are  mighty  good  and  leave  permanent 
impressions  behind  them.  And  they  are 
interesting  socially  and  anthropological- 
ly. And  sometimes  they  are  pretty  good 
as  sport — the  football  games  better,  I 
think,  than  before  the  rules  were 
changed.  But  as  it  was,  it  was  a very 
easy  economy  for  us.  Cordelia  said  she 
had  been  to  football  games  and  didn’t 
believe  there  were  any  important  new 
thrills  left  in  them  for  her;  and  we  read 
a lot  about  them  in  the  papers  and  were 
content,  though  I don’t  think  football 
really  makes  first-class  newspaper  read- 
ing. I can’t  follow  the  ball  in  type  even 
as  well  as  from  the  seats,  and  I only  get 
the  score  and  the  spectacular  features. 
The  worst  of  it  is  I cannot  care  inor- 
dinately who  wins.  Of  course,  the  play- 
ers do.  They  ought  to.  And  so  should 
the  undergraduates  and  persons  just 
emerged  from  that  condition.  But  I 
don’t  understand  why  such  large  masses 
of  adult  people  contrive  to  care  so  much 
— if  they  really  do — whether  Harvard 
beats  Yale,  or  either  of  them  beats 
Princeton,  or  whether  the  Army  or  the 
Navy  wins. 

I am  getting  deplorably  careless  in 
my  feelings  in  this  great  subject.  To  be 
sure,  when  there  is  a big  game  I want 
to  know  how  it  has  gone,  and  buy  the 
latest  evening  paper  and  take  it  home 
and  assimilate,  and  discuss  a little,  its 
disclosures  about  what  the  score  was  and 
why  it  was  so.  But  however  it  turns  out 
it  doesn’t  affect  my  appetite  for  dinner, 
nor  my  interest  in  food,  and  I can’t  talk 
about  it  more  than  half  an  hour.  And 
when  the  Sunday  paper  comes  with  all 
the  details  I am  apt  to  get  interested  in 
other  news  and  skip  the  football  stories 
altogether,  or  until  late  at  night. 

Really,  I am  ashamed.  It  comes,  no 
doubt,  with  increase  of  years  and  the 
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My  coevals  that  I meet  are  still  talk- 
ing about  football;  not  exclusively,  of 
course,  but  with  perseverance  and  a 
lively  appearance  of  interest.  Talking 
about  it  has  some  obvious  advantages 
over  playing  it,  but  I never  learned  to 
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pressure  of  responsibilities  and  concern 
about  the  more  vital  details  of  human 
existence.  Cordelia  reviles  me  and  says 
I am  getting  older  than  my  years.  May- 
be I am,  mentally,  though  she  is  just 
about  as  much  interested  in  football  as 
I am,  and  no  more.  I suppose  sport  nat- 
urally falls  into  a secondary  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  people  who  have  a living  to 
make  and  rent  to  pay  and  a child  to 
raise.  If  everybody  was  like  us,  sport 
might  languish,  and  that  would  be  a pity. 
Fm  glad  they’re  not.  The  Pharisee  was 
not  so  far  out,  perhaps,  in  thanking  God 
he  was  not  like  other  men.  The  trouble 
was,  he  did  not  go  on  and  thank  God 
that  other  men  were  not  like  him.  There 
needs  to  be  great  variety  in  the  world  if 
all  the  jobs  are  to  get  attention.  I’m 
thankful  that  the  prosperity  of  football 
does  not  depend  on  me,  and  that  I can 
be  bored  by  it  without  detriment  to  the 
great  cause  of  sport,  because,  I suppose, 
it  really  is  a great  cause,  and  related 
to  the  perpetuation  of  vigor  and  virility 
in  men. 

I have  been  thinking  about  celibates. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  persons 
to  whom  celibacy  comes  natural.  To 
most  persons  it  does  not  come  natural. 
It  never  did  to  me,  for  instance.  I hate 
it  when  it  is  forced,  and  object  with 
what  may  be  a Protestant  detestation  to 
vows  that  bind  people  to  it;  but  there 
are  marvelously  useful  people  in  the  ranks 
of  the  unmarried. 

Brookfield,  a contemporary  whose  line 
is  education,  has  been  telling  me  a story 
about  a rich  man,  named  Thompson, 
who  has  got  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind.  Somebody  said  the 
other  day  that  the  men  who  get  rich  are 
those  who  are  able  to  get  more  out  of 
other  people  than  other  people  get  out 
of  them.  That  is  a very  plausible  defi- 
nition and  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
the  story  I heard  made  me  realize  that  it 
doesn’t  cover  all  the  ground,  and  that  many 
rich  men  are  creators  of  wealth.  This 
Thompson  that  I heard  of  had  extraordi- 
nary brains  for  business.  He  could  think 
to  the  bottom  of  propositions,  and  think 
out  all  their  details  and  perceive  whether 
they  could  be  made  profitable  and  how. 
He  got  at  business  almost  as  young  as 
Alexander  Hampton,  fcr  his  parents, 


who  were  good  people,  both  died  when  he 
was  fifteen  and  left  him,  as  you  might 
say,  with  his  hat  on,  going  out  to  look 
for  means  of  support.  He  went  to  a big 
town  and  got  a job  with  a good  concern. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  he  was  ill, 
probably  from  overwork.  His  employer 
told  him  to  go  away  and  stay  two  months 
and  get  rested.  He  went,  and  stayed 
six  weeks,  and  came  back  with  the  big- 
gest bunch  of  orders  that  the  firm  had 
ever  had.  His  employer  saw  then  that 
he  was  incorrigible,  and  pretty  soon  he 
took  him  into  partnership. 

Now  there  comes  another  likeness  to 
Hamilton.  The  boy  wanted  to  know 
more,  and  determined  that  when  he  had 
got  money  enough  he  would  quit  work 
and  go  off  and  study.  He  calculated  that 
he  would  have  a million  dollars  by  the 
time  he  was  twenty-six,  and  he  thought 
that  would  do.  He  actually  did  get  his 
million  and  something  to  spare  at  twenty- 
six  (and  this  is  not  a newspaper  story, 
either;  Brookfield  told  it  to  me),  and  ac- 
tually did  pull  out  and  go  off  to  Europe 
and  spent  three  years  in  France  and  Ger- 
many improving  his  mind.  Now  comes 
in  his  gift  of  celibacy,  in  which  he  was 
quite  different  from  Hamilton — who  nev- 
er had  any  discernible  talent  that  way — 
and  from  me.  Instead  of  getting  married 
and  raising  a family,  and  having  a flower- 
garden  and  horses  and  cows — this  being 
before  they  had  invented  automobiles — 
and  enjoying  life,  he  did  not  get  mar- 
ried at  all.  I don’t  know  why  not.  May- 
be he  didn’t  know  how  and  was  too  old 
to  learn;  maybe  somebody  else  persuaded 
the  girl  that  he  aspired  to  persuade.  At 
any  rate,  he  didn’t  marry,  but  came  home 
and  made  lots  more  money,  and  finally  re- 
tired from  active  business  and  set  his 
wits  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  make 
the  world  better.  Now  he  lives  on  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  a year,  and  spends 
most  of  his  strength  and  his  surplus  in- 
come and  more  or  less  of  his  principal 
chiefly  on  one  considerable  enterprise 
that  combines  philanthropy  and  educa- 
tion. But  he  is  dragged  back  into  busi- 
ness now  and  then,  Brookfield  told  me, 
when  a commercial  rescue  job  offers,  that 
looks  so  difficult  that  nobody  else  will 
touch  it. 

Of  course,  celibacy  has  no  particular 
bearing  on  Thompson’s  usefulness  ex- 
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cept  that  he  was  qualified  to  get  along  rest;  could  eat  very  simple  food  at  a 
with  it,  and  it  left  him  entirely  free  to  pinch;  was  too  fat;  was  threatened  with 
spend  himself  in  trying  to  better  the  an  unsuitable  entanglement  of  the  af- 
general  conditions  of  life.  It  is  not  news  fections,  and  might  escape  the  bag  if 
that  there  are  always  some  mighty  use-  the  times  were  hard  enough.  Then  we 
ful  bachelors  about.  Still  less  is  it  news  all  talked  about  the  Sherman  law.  I 
that  there  are  many  indispensable  spin-  see  in  the  papers  that  the  consumption  of 
sters.  I suppose  the  sentiment  that  alcoholic  drinks  in  the  United  States  last 
everybody  must  get  married  and  have  year  was  the  greatest  on  record.  No 
four  children  has  got  some  open  seams  wonder,  when  you  think  how  much  the 
in  it;  but  a life  is  the  thing  that  folks  Sherman  law  has  been  talked  over:  a 
like  best  to  leave  in  the  world,  and  with  dry  subject  on  which  you  get  no  further 
reason,  for,  on  the  whole,  a life,  if  it  and  sink  into  despondency  unless  buoyed 
is  good  enough,  lasts  the  best  of  anything,  up.  It  is  funny  to  see  the  sagacity  of 
and  leaves  the  most  imperishable  effects,  the  country  flunked,  apparently,  by  that 
It  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  if  my  son  problem.  What  Ben  and  I agree  on  is 
Samuel  is  going  to  leave  an  imperishable  so,  and  we  agreed  that  the  Sherman  law, 
effect  in  the  world,  but  he  is  doing  well,  grinding  out  prosecutions  and  disorgan- 
and  the  more  perishable  effects  have  al-  izing  business  because  public  opinion 
ready  been  found  to  be  so  little  suited  could  not  settle  on  any  plan  to  improve 
to  him  that  one  of  his  grandmothers  has  or  amend  it,  was  not  unlike  the  silver- 
given  him  a modem  rag-doll — an  elegant  purchase  law  that  kept  loading  silver 
creation  that  comes  from  a shop — and  into  the  Treasury  and  scaring  off  gold 
the  other  a teddy-bear.  Teddy-bears  are  until  Cleveland  finally  got  it  repealed, 
scarcer  in  the  toy-shops  than  they  were.  We  did  not  agree  that  the  Sherman  law 
because  the  current  of  politics  has  rolled  ought  to  be  repealed,  but  did  agree  that 
on,  but  they  can  still  be  had  and  may  it  might  elect  the  next  President.  Also 
yet  become  more  plentiful.  Samuel  lives  that  neither  party  was  satisfied  with  any 
a care-free  life.  In  that  respect  he  is  an  one  who  was  running  for  nomination, 
example  and  encouragement  to  us  all.  though  that  is  perhaps  not  an  unusual 
He  assumes  no  responsibility  about  any-  condition  when  nomination  is  still  five 
thing,  takes  his  nourishment  without  or  six  months  off.  But  Ben  did  not  care, 
turning  a hair  or  sweating  so  much  as  He  was  attentive,  interested,  and  amused, 
one  bead,  and  shows  indifference  to  the  but  hoped  to  stay  aboard,  no  matter  what 
primal  curse.  It  is  cheering  and  strength-  the  weather  was,  and  help  in  navigation 
ening  to  have  such  a spirit  in  the  family,  if  his  services  were  required.  He  and 
Ben  Bowling,  who  came  home  with  me  Samuel  are  reassuring, 
to  dinner  the  other  night,  has  some  of  Another  thing  I find  reassuring  is  the 
Samuel’s  quality.  Ben  likes  life  and  glimpses  I get  now  and  then  of  men 
does  not  care  what  happens.  I threat-  who  are  at  work  providing  government 
ened  him  with  universal  prohibition  and  for  the  country;  especially  unadvertised 
the  total  disappearance  of  potable  grog  men  whom  few  people  ever  hear  of,  who 
from  Christendom.  He  said  it  would  hold  no  office  and  aspire  to  none;  whose 
never  happen  so,  but  if  it  did  he  didn’t  pictures  are  never  in  the  papers,  nor  their 
care.  He  drank  too  much,  anyhow,  and  names  in  the  reporters’  books  or  the 
if  there  was  nothing  to  drink,  it  would  mouths  of  the  multitude.  I heard  the 
be  good  for  his  health  and  save  him  lots  other  day  about  one  such  person  (Brook- 
of  money.  I threatened  him  with  woman-  field  told  me),  a man  of  sufficient  for- 
suffrage.  He  refused  even  to  object ; said  tune — a million,  I dare  say — not  a celi- 
checkers  was  still  checkers  after  all  the  bate  like  Thompson,  but  married  and 
pieces  had  got  into  the  king-row,  and  with  a few  children;  a shrewd,  experi- 
as  good  a game  as  ever,  though  with  dif-  enced,  thoughtful  man,  whose  interest 
ferences  of  detail.  I threatened  him  in  life  is  and  always  has  been  politics; 
with  stagnation  of  all  industrial  activ-  to  handle  the  machinery  of  it  and  get 
ity  as  the  result  of  enforcing  the  Sher-  the  best  results  compatible  with  the  ma- 


man  law.  He  didn’t  care;  said  he  terial  offered  to  pass  laws  and  fill  the 
worker  too  har«H;>anyway,  and  needed  a offices,  and  the  prejudices  and  mental 
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disabilities  of  the  voters.  “ I have  known 
that  man/’  Brookfield  said,  “ for  eigh- 
teen years,  and  watched  him  play 
politics  all  that  time;  plan  and  direct; 
weigh  men  and  choose  between  them;  use 
their  talents  and  abilities  when  they  had 
them;  put  them  in  places  where  they 
belonged  when  he  could;  put  in  the  next- 
best  man  when  he  couldn’t.  He  always 
played  fair;  always  wanted  the  best  man, 
the  best  law,  and  the  best  principle  that 
he  could  see,  and  never  wanted  anything 
for  himself  except  the  fun  of  playing 
the  game.  You  couldn’t  drive  him  into 
office.  He  never  tried  to  make  a penny 
out  of  legislation.  The  less  he  was  seen 
and  heard  of  the  better  he  liked  it,  but 
he  recognized  politics  as  the  great  man’s 
game  and  he  liked  to  play  it.  No  doubt 
the  sense  of  powder  was  pleasant  to  him, 
but  his  use  of  power  was  entirely  con- 
scientious, and  the  source  of  his  power 
wTas  never  money,  but  the  confidence  that 
men  had  in  his  sagacity  and  his  unselfish- 
ness. Back  in  him  somewhere  there  was, 
of  course,  a sense  of  duty  and  a belief 
in  certain  principles  of  government,  and 
a sort  of  unconscious  consecration  to  the 
desire  to  see  our  experiment  in  govern- 
ment go  well  and  to  see  the  country 
prosper.  But  the  immediate  interest 
that  kept  his  mind  busy  was  just  a de- 
light in  guiding  the  political  affairs  of 
men.” 

I dare  say  Brookfield’s  man  is  an 
exceptional  political  boss;  but  I dare 
say,  also,  that  in  so  far  as  we  have, 
or  ever  have  had.  or  will  have,  decent 
government,  we  owe  it  to  somebody  who 
has  had  a call  to  provide  it  for  us, 
and  has  had  the  talents  necessary  to 
make  his  call  effective.  The  rare  thing 
about  Brookfield’s  man,  as  he  described 
him,  was  his  self-effacement  and  superi- 
ority to  vanity.  He  loved  to  play  the 
game,  but  not  only  never  thought  of  the 
gate  money,  but  never  cared  to  be  a 
grand-stand  player.  To  do  the  job  and 
do  it  well  brought  him  the  joy  of  a true 
artist  in  his  art.  As  I said,  I have  felt 


encouraged  about  the  future  of  politics 
in  this  country  since  I heard  about  him. 
If  he  had  been  a saint  I wouldn't  have 
been  so  much  encouraged,  but  Brookfield 
represented  him  as  a mere  human  being, 
like  any  of  us,  looking  about  for  things 
that  interested  his  mind  and  made  life 
taste  good,  and  finding  them  supremely 
in  politics.  It  is  an  encouragement  to 
find  that  our  politics  is  so  good  a game 
that  folks  with  money  and  brains  enough 
to  experiment  with  pleasures  will  play 
at  it  purely  for  their  inward  satisfaction, 
and  without  attention  even  to  the  ap- 
plause. Of  course,  men  of  that  tempera- 
ment and  that  high  degree  of  sagacity 
and  self-control  are  rare,  but  we  have 
our  share  of  men  with  an  insight  into 
cause  and  effect,  and  an  understanding  of 
the  human  mind  both  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  crowd,  and  with  ability  to 
hear  what  is  going  on  when  they  put 
their  ears  to  the  ground,  and  with  a lively 
interest  in  human  affairs  that  must  sure- 
ly draw  them  into  politics  whenever  they 
see  that  politics  is  a paramount  interest. 
We  have  no  picturesque  Dukes  of  Devon- 
shire drudging  dutifully  at  government 
without  vanity  or  political  ambition,  a< 
fathers  drudge  for  their  families  and  as 
Washington,  maybe,  drudged  for  us,  but 
I believe  we  have  a native  product  of  our 
own  that  does  like  work,  and  quite  as 
often  with  intelligence,  because  the  wrork 
calls  to  them  and  because  they  not  only 
fee!  the  responsibilities  of  civilization, 
but  find  delight  in  undertaking  them. 

And  why  not.  to  be  sure!  What  else 
is  there  in  life  that  is  so  fruitful  in  rec- 
ompenses as  a cheerful  undertaking  of 
the  responsibilities  of  civilization?  Mine 
are  represented  mainly,  as  yet,  by 
Cordelia  and  Samuel,  but  I mean  to  un- 
dertake lots  more.  I see  quantities  . of 
them  about  waiting  to  be  undertaken.  So 
does  Cordelia,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
active  and  responsible  of  responsibilities, 
and,  being  less  tied  up  to  wage-earning 
than  I am,  gives  more  attention  to  put- 
ting props  under  civilization. 
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Willi  the  jufrcut.  economic  changes 
in  the  South,  it  wmilil  appear 
that  th^ro  is  now  no  longer  am 
pi  act*  in  America  where  the  years  halt. 
Yet  even  with  the*  new  industrial  era 
which  is  so  profoundly  a ffei ‘t i ng  flu*  rural 
States  of  t|n»  South,  -orialh,  ] thy-deft  h 
1\\  and  mentally,  there  are*  'still  little 

stretches  of  lrtllfl  where  'Blit'  stvim  to 

linger.  Then*  the  purple  look  backward 
rather  than  forward,  ami  if  ffey  accept 
some  of  the  ml  vantage*  of  twentieth- 
eenfitiy  eiviK^flVm;  mulrnnath  the  sur- 
face 1 1 icy  iMhl  to  Ihr  t nn.fi firing  of  t he 
oi^httH  iith  eentury.  They  have,  no  sot  of 
alrdftfel  fcVi'is  for  dealing  with  the  HeVV  lit 
that  A"  preying  « vi [ tlu'ir  horiyon.  1 « 1 i r* <r 

e/hiet  rued  with  those  human  affairs  which 
opine  within  their  o\ytr  k<  n a ml  which 
th«.\  front  with  concrete  <peeeh  anti  di- 

7“et  : i f • ! M.],. 

Thov  do  lint  think  in  terms  of  com* 
no  r*1  i.a I is tii.  (f/pilal  arid  labor.  class  an- 
tagonism. and  yo.-ial  s.-rvire  ar<  pot  Corn  - 

moo  terms'  in  their  vocabulary,  hut  they 
have  not  forgotten  tr*  speak  of  honor  and 


Google 


patriot i-m.  They  do  not  talk  of  Indus 
trial  war;  they  do  not  uml»  rsUUid  the 
new  forces  that  have  taken  possession  uf 
m\r  conn  try.  The  war  they  understand 
is  the  Revolutionary  or  the  Civil  War; 
old  men  >peiik  as  if  they  had  been  actors 
in  these,  and  young  men  toll  stories  as  il 
they  had  been  eye-witnesses.  Their  rev* 
ore  nee  is  not  for  the  rich  cap!  a inn  of 
industry,  cornriiamlTug  from  an  office  and 
controlling  dollars,  hut  for  the  poor  cap- 
tain  eommmidin»  on  a hopeless  battle- 
field. who  ronl  rolled  only  a handful  of 
men  a*  ferave  us  himself.  Their  storiks 
are  not  * if  magnates  who  began  with  a 
foVv 'peunfes  and  )io\v  wield  the  power  and 
gk»ry  of  flic  world,  but  rattier  of  men 
who  did  Aiimethin^  for  their  State  or 
their  town;  it  may  Is*  only  a tale  of  a 
local  nobody  who  built  the  mill  and  who 
lies  buried  in  smm;  forgotten  spot,  hut 
he  has  the  immortality  of  the  choir  in* 
visible,  that  record  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  a few  people  winch  is  as  cm 
during  as  if  it  were  graven  in  letters 
brass. 
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Such  j>eople  may  lack  the  tang  of  in- 
itiative and  enterprise;  they  may,  indeed, 
wait  for  opportunity  to  seek  them;  they 
may  even  entirely  lack  ambition  or  be- 
long to  the  shadowy  legions  of  the 
dreamers.  Yet  in  their  little  lonely  by- 
paths, locked  away  by  some  chance  of 
geography  from  the  march  of  modern 
progress,  they  have  developed  a kind  of 
living  that  has  its  own  security  and  its 
own  beauty.  If  prosperity  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  passes  them  by,  happiness  and 
faith  are  their  household  friends. 

There  is  a stretch  of  territory  between 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  Camden,  South 
Carolina,  which  is  called  the  country  of 
the  pirn*  barrens.  One  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic sections  is  in  North  Carolina, 
well  to  the  north  and  east  and  south  of 
that  thriving  old  city  Fayetteville.  This 
land  lies  between  the  rich  river  planta- 
tions to  the  east  and  the  hills  to  the 
west,  and  in  the  beginning  it  was  avoided 
by  people  who  had  an  eye  to  economic 
advantage. 

As  a State,  North  Carolina  has  never 
been  socially  homogeneous.  The  east  was 
settled  by  Englishmen  from  England, 
Virginia,  and  the  Barbadoes,  by  German 
palatines,  French  Huguenots,  Swiss,  and 
some  Xew-Englanders.  With  a few  ex- 
ceptions grants  of  land  randy  exceeded 
six  hundred  and  sixty  acres;  as  a result 
eastern  North  Carolina  became  a prov- 
ince of  small  planters  and  farmers  domi- 
nated by  English  ideals.  Another  sort 
of  pioneer  occupied  the  wide  territory  to 
the  west:  people  from  Pennsylvania,  emi- 
grants or  the  children  of  emigrants  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  Germans,  and  later 
many  Scots.  They  were  religious,  stern, 
and  adventurous,  and  they  developed  into 
that  sturdy  middle  class  which  has  given 
peculiar  individuality  to  North  Carolina. 
There  was  little  association,  however,  be- 
tween these  different  nationalities,  and 
very  little  intermarriage.  This  may  he 
one  reason  why  eighteenth-century  char- 
acteristics have  persisted.  In  one  county 
the  differences  between  the  Scotch-Trish 
and  the  Germans  have  disappeared  only 
in  the  last  two  or  three'  decades.  Between 
the  east  and  the  west  grew  up  a bitter 
antagonism,  which  has  imt  entirely  van- 
ished. But  thev  wen'  alike'  in  that  each 
had  a section  devoted  to  the  disinherited, 
those  to  whom  Nature  or  chance*  had 


been  unkind.  In  the  extreme  west,  part 
of  the  mountainous  region  was  settled  by 
the  shiftless  or  the  incapable,  who  had 
been  forced  to  the  free  lands.  In  the 
east  the  country  of  the  pine  barrens  was 
marked  out  for  the  weaklings  or  the  un- 
lucky. 

Long  ago  this  country  was  covered 
with  magnificent,  tall,  “ long-straw  ” pines, 
but  these  were  sapped  of  their  vitality  hv 
the  turpentine  industry  and  afterward 
destroyed  by  fire  or  made  into  lumber. 
In  their  stead  grew  up  thickets  of  scrub- 
pine;  this  and  the  character  of  the  land 
gave  the  name  u pine  barrens.” 

Until  lately  the  soil  was  considered 
comparatively  valueless.  After  the  rich 
plantations  of  the  river  were  taken  up, 
and  the  thrifty,  vigorous,  land-loving 
Scotch  came  in,  there  was  little  other 
territory  to  turn  to.  Sometimes  an  in- 
dustrious but  poor  man  took  a stretch  of 
pine  barrens  to  make  what  he  could  of 
it.  Sometimes  a prosperous  farmer  gave 
his  good  farm  to  his  eldest  son  and 
bought  traets  of  the  cheaper  land  for  the 
younger  sons.  Many,  many  times  the 
owners  of  great  plantations  set  their  poor 
relations  upon  such  land.  Occasionally, 
with  a curious  stern  sense  of  justice,  they 
put  their  “trifling”  sons  away  on  such 
farms  with  a few  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs. 
The  roads  wore  poor  and  difficult,  for  the 
Scotchmen  who  laid  them  out  did  not 
consider  whether  they  were  built  of  sand 
or  clay,  and  sometimes  ran  them  up  over 
a hill  rather  than  build  a bridge.  Rail- 
roads there  were  none,  and  so  communica- 
tion with  the  world  outside  was  rare,  and 
the  people  in  the  pine  barrens  lived  on  in 
a world  of  their  own.  The  Lincoln  sort 
emigrated  to  Tennessee  and  Alabama, 
and  the  luckless,  helpless,  and  un- 
ambitious stayed — “ feckless,  fushionless 
bodies,”  their  thrifty  neighbors  who  had 
the  good  land  doubtless  called  them. 

To-day  twentieth  - century  civilization 
has  crowded  in  upon  the  verge  of  the 
pine  barrens;  scientific  farming  is  trans- 
muting with  the  modern  alchemy  souk* 
of  the  land,  but  far  away  from  the  rail- 
roads and  from  Fayetteville  there  are 
settlers  who  are  unchanged  from  the 
pioneer  days.  They  have  their  eighteenth- 
rent  ury  traditions  of  hospitality;  they 
have  an  old-fashioned  belief  in  God  and 
in  the  devil,  and  in  Sin  with  a capital 
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he’s  safe  in  a big  city,  for  there  are  so 
many  more  people  to  he  kind  to  him;  hut 
he  must  miss  us,  though  he  don't  say 
much  about  it  for  fear  we  all  'd  feel  too 
had.  I wish  I knowed  the  postmaster  at 
St.  Louis  to  ask  him  about  the  mail. 
Angus  don’t  write  very  often,  and  I cer- 
tainly do  believe  his  letters  must  he  lost.” 

There  was  a miserable,  seeking  look  in 
her  eyes,  and  one  hastened  to  tell  her 
stories  of  letters  that  had  been  faithfully 
mailed  and  never  delivered. 

When  the  personal  theme  is  for  the 
moment  fulfilled,  they  like  to  be  told  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world — air-ships  and 
cottages  that  cost  a million  dollars  (who 
knows  what  pictures  they  have  of  such 
wealth?),  and  lands  oversea,  especially 
that  Scotland  from  which  the  forebears 
of  so  many  of  them  came.  The  men 
chew  tobacco  or  smoke,  and  perhaps  the 
old  women  smoke.  One  old  woman  rubs 
snuff  on  her  cheeks  and  sneezes  in  an 
ecstasy  of  enjoyment,  or  perhaps  she  puts 
it  on  the  end  of  a stick  which  she  then 
comfortably  chews.  Their  own  imagina- 
tion slowly  takes  flame,  and,  since  they 
are  instinctive  patriots,  it  leads  them  first 
to  stories  of  their  wars — and  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  seems  to  them  almost  as 
close  as  the  Civil  War.  Lincoln’s  first 
proclamation  healed  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Tory  Scotch  and  the  Whig 
Scotch  which  had  persisted  since  the 
Revolution.  The  women  were  consulted 
about  all  exemptions  from  service,  and  no 
man  stayed  at  home  without  the  full  con- 
sent of  his  wife  or  mother. 

“ Our  men,”  one  said,  with  a quaint 
flavor  of  quotations,  “ were  among  the 
first  to  march  to  the  front,  and  many  of 
them  died  of  their  wounds  and  so  climbed 
fast  to  God.” 

In  the  early  ’forties  an  arsenal  was 
built  in  Fayetteville,  giving  a military 
quality  to  the  town  which  was  afterward 
of  good  service  to  the  Southern  cause. 
When  the  Federal  commanding  colonel 
was  considering  the  necessity  of  sur- 
render, he  asked  the  captain  of  militia 
how  many  men  he  had  for  duty: 

“ One  thousand  in  the  ranks,”  was  the 
reply.  “ and  two  thousand  in  the  woods.” 

Some  of  these  men  in  the  woods  were 
of  great  service  in  blockade-running,  and 
many  are  the  stories  told  of  the  guns  the 
Confederacy  had  from  the  English,  who 


sent  those  which  had  been  used  in  the 
Crimean  War.  They  were  shipped  to  the 
West.  Indies  and  then  sent  up  on  block- 
ade-runners to  Savannah  or  Wilmington. 
Some  of  the  blockade-runners  carried 
money,  and  they  like  to  describe  the 
twenty-dollar  gold  pieces,  in  boxes  the 
size  of  small  bureau  drawers,  which  it 
took  twQ  men  to  lift  from  the  boats. 

Others  of  the  men  in  the  woods  worked 
in  the  arsenal.  One  agent  for  the  Con- 
federacy made  sixty-two  sharp-shooting 
guns  by  hand,  except  the  barrels  and  the 
iron  rods.  All  the  men  who  bought  the 
guns  paid  for  them  bit  by  bit.  One  man 
who  had  a pistol  on  the  instalment  plan 
used  to  hang  it  up  in  the  arsenal  when 
he  was  not  using  it  until  it  was  all  paid 
for.  As  they  talk,  those  story-tellers  use 
many  Scotch  names — Fergus  and  Sandy, 
Archie  and  Darroch,  MacEachran,  Mac- 
Gregor, MaePherson.  and  MacArthur.  It 
is  said  that  whole  regiments  enlisted 
from  North  Carolina  whose  names  be- 
gan with  “ Mac.”  They  nearly  all  re- 
late some  little  incident  dealing  with  the 
end  of  the  lost  cause. 

“ When  I was  a- walk  in’  home.”  said  one 
man,  “ I was  mighty  tired  toilin’  through 
the  sand.  Seems  to  me  I never  did  see 
such  deep  sand  as  that  day.  I didn’t 
know  whether  I’d  find  any  home  when  I 
got  there,  ’count  of  the  Northerners  and 
the  niggers  both.  I had  a pocketful  of 
Confederate  money;  reckon  T kep’  it 
hopin’  it  mout  do  to  paste  over  a hole 
in  the  timber  or  somethin’.  Along  about 
ten  miles  from  home  I come  on  a nigger 
in  a ox-cart.  T took  my  pistol  in  one 
hand  and  my  money  in  the  other,  and  I 
asked  him  for  a ride.  Tie  stopped  the 
cart  at  the  end  of  every  mile  for  a hun- 
dred-dollar  bill,  and  I gave  it  to  him,  too, 
and  when  I got  home  I had  nothin’  left 
but  the  pistol,  but  I was  home.” 

Their  attitude  toward  the  negro  is  ex- 
actly what  that  of  the  negro  is  supposed 
to  be  toward  the  poor  white  trash.  How- 
ever “ trifling " a piney  woodsman  may 
Ik*,  he  considers  a negro  more  trifling. 
Indeed,  all  over  North  Carolina,  whenever 
the  negroes  grow  numerous  in  any  com- 
munity the  white  people  are  likelv  to 
leave.  The  negroes  in  this  State  have  a 
great  hunger  for  land;  Washington’s  in- 
fluence is  more  wide-spread  than  one 
might  suppose.  From  him  the  old  plant- 
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early  ’sixties,  when  he  was  more  than 
ninety  years  old,  he  could  command  the 
solid  vote  of  the  people  for  miles  about 
him. 

Then  there  is  a story  of  Urquhart,  the 
last  piper,  an  old  man  almost  blind,  his 
breath  too  thin  fully  to  fill  the  pipes. 
Whenever  his  little  notes  were  heard  the 
door  was  flung  wide,  and  a child  was  sent 
out  to  welcome  him  with  a hearty  “Win 
in  wi’  ye,  mon.”  The  family  would  give 
him  of  the  best,  and  afterward  he  would 
play  old  Scotch  airs,  and  unconsciously 
the  talk  would  slip  into  the  forms  of  the 
Gaelic.  He  would  not  stay  long  in  any 
one  place,  but  would  soon  be  off  on  the 
road  again,  a little,  restless,  wandering 
old  man  with  the  pipes  under  his  arm. 
Sometimes  he  lost  himself,  but  he  had 
faith  in  his  music  and  in  the  hospitality 
that  searches,  for  if  the  way  left  him  and 
the  gloaming  came  on,  or  a storm  threat- 
ened, he  would  sit  down  on  a fallen  log 
and  play  till  some  man  found  him  and 
led  him  home. 

One  of  the  favorite  traditions,  not  only 
of  the  pine-barrens  country,  but  of  all 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  is  connected 
with  Flora  Macdonald,  the  savior  of 
Bonnie  Prince  Charlie.  People  speak  of 
her  much  as  if  she  had  been  alive  yester- 
day, and  indeed  she  is  thoroughly  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  the  region.  When 
the  women  tell  her  story  they  tell  it  with 
the  sympathy  they  would  feel  toward  a 
sister.  It  seems  that  after  Flora,  as  they 
call  her,  had  been  forgiven  by  the  House 
of  Hanover  for  her  help  to  the  House  of 
Stuart,  she  and  her  husband  fell  into 
straitened  circumstances,  and,  encouraged 
by  the  account  of  the  opportunities  in 
North  Carolina,  sailed  with  a number  of 
followers  in  1775,  and  settled  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  at  what  is  now  Fayette- 
ville. A colony  of  Scotch  had  been  es- 
tablished there  some  thirty  years  before, 
which  later  was  augmented  by  other 
Scotch  who  had  lost  their  hopes  after 
Culloden,  and  had  been  given  liberty  on 
condition  that  they  emigrate. 

Flora  came  with  high  hopes,  and  was 
received  with  the  greatest  deference  by 
her  countrymen.  Though  Boswell,  in  his 
Life  of  Johnson,  speaks  of  her  as  being 
u a little  woman  of  genteel  appearance 
and  uncommonly  mild  and  well-bred,” 
North  Carolina  tradition  says  that  she 


was  very  imperious.  On  one  occasion 
she  was  visiting  in  a house  in  Fayette- 
ville, on  the  walls  of  which  hung  a picture 
of  Anne  of  Jura,  who  also  was  said  to 
have  saved  Prince  Charlie — who  seems  to 
have  been  saved  about  as  many  times  as 
there  are  beds  in  England  in  which  slept 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Flora  turned  the  pic- 
ture to  the  wall  with  a firm  though  pas- 
sionate hand.  “ Na,  na,  that  body  ne'er 
saved  Prince  Charlie!”  she  said. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out, 
the  British  struck  an  early  blow  in  North 
Carolina,  perhaps  with  the  idea  that  tin* 
Macdonalds  and  their  clan  would  win 
the  day.  The  Scotch  Highlanders  rallied 
to  the  cause  of  the  king,  as  they  wen* 
bound  to  do  under  their  oath.  Flora 
made  an  especial  appeal  to  her  kinsmen 
and  clansmen  to  rally  to  the  House  of 
Hanover.  The  story  goes  that  the  Royal- 
ists drilled  their  forces  on  one  side  of 
Cross  Creek,  and  the  Whigs  on  the  other, 
joining  for  social  intercourse  after  mili- 
tary manopuvers  were  over.  Every  man 
who  could  shoulder  a musket  and  handle 
a claymore  was  drilling,  and  the  notes 
of  the  Scottish  pibroch  mingled  with 
those  of  the  English  bugle.  In  February, 
1770,  the  forces  clashed,  and  there  fol- 
lowed for  the  hapless  Highlanders  another 
Culloden.  To  this  day  the  Scotch  about 
Fayetteville  honor  their  Tory  ancestors 
as  much  as  the  Whigs.  They  feel  the 
pathos  of  the  men  who  lost  at  Culloden 
for  Charles,  and  last  again  in  North 
Carolina  for  George. 

Flora  Macdonald’s  husband  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  confined  in  the  jail  at 
Halifax.  Much  of  her  property  was 
confiscated;  other  things  she  sold  to  help 
effect  her  husband’s  freedom,  even  pawn- 
ing the  family  plate.  The  women  tell 
of  her  hours  of  bitterness — how  she  had 
to  live  on  a little  sandy  tract  of  land 
while  her  husband  was  in  prison,  and  how 
she  buried  two  children  there.  When  her 
husband's  captivity  came  to  an  end.  they 
went  back  to  Scotland,  worse  broken  in 
purse  and  fortune  than  when  they  had 
embarked  for  the  New  World.  Flora  is 
said  to  have  cried,  “ T have  done  mueklo 
for  both  the  House  of  Stuart  and  for  the 
House  of  TIanover,  and  I have  l*'en 
mickle  the  gainer  by  either.” 

Tn  North  Carolina  there  is  left  a 
miniature  of  her,  and  the  silver  goblet 
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drive  in  a school  conveyance  to  a school 
conducted  by  four  teachers  and  providing 
eight  months’  schooling.  It  is  the  Scotch 
obstinacy. 

Sometimes  when  the  cotton  crop  fails, 
or  a fence  burns  down,  which  the  law 
insists  must  be  replaced,  a father  will 
take  his  whole  family  and  go  to  work  in 
the  mills  in  Johnson  County  or  in 
Fayetteville.  Fayetteville  had  some  fac- 
tories before  the  Civil  War,  but  most 
of  them  have  come  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Textile-mills,  cotton-factories, 
silk-mills,  and  hosiery-factories  are  re- 
juvenating the  place.  The  silk-mill  em- 
ploys colored  labor,  but  the  textile  and 
cotton  mills  attract  white  workers  from 
all  over  the  State.  Many  of  them  are 
people  from  the  pine  barrens.  They 
come  to  the  mills  badly  nourished,  and 
’probably  in  good  health  only  because  of 
their  outdoor  life.  Twelve  hours  of 
daily  confinement  in  a State  when*  fac- 
tory regulation  and  inspection  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  operatives  are 
notoriously  behind  the  times,  makes  phys- 
ical wrecks  of  many  of  them.  Whatever 
the  law  may  say,  children  as  young  as 
nine  years  have  been  found  in  the  North 
Carolina  mills,  and  no  excuse  that  they 
are  “ parents’  helpers  ” can  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  they  should  be  at  play  or 
in  school,  and  not  minting  their  vitality 
into  money  which  never  comes  to  them. 
There  may  be  pine-barrens  men  weak 
enough  morally  to  sit  on  their  porches 
and  let  their  little  mill-children  support 
them,  but  frequently  father  and  children 
both  work,  too  ignorant  to  know  that 
if  only  they  learned  something  of  scien- 
tific farming  they  could  make  sufficient 
money  on  their  own  land,  and  could  keep 
their  health  besides. 

But  slowly  the  knowledge  is  growing 
that  North  Carolina  has  a great  future 
commercially,  and  that  land  once  con- 
sidered worthless,  even  pine-barrens  land, 
will  produce,  as  it  never  did  before,  both 
ordinary  farm  products  and  cotton. 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
practically  feudal  conditions  of  society 
reproduced  in  the  Blue  Grass  region  of 
Kentucky,  through  the  tobacco  trust, 
may  souk*  day  lx*  reproduced  in  North 
Carolina  by  way  of  cotton.  In  Ken- 
tucky they  have  been  able  to  min  the 
unearned  increment:  the  tenant  is  sub- 


ordinate to  his  landlord;  the  industry  is 
the  landlord’s  business  and  makes  him 
master  of  the  country.  In  this  system 
there  is  no  place  for  the  negro,  since  he 
is  not  regarded  as  an  intelligent  tenant. 
So  the  old  Kentucky  stock,  the  original 
aristocracy,  is  in  a measure  coining  back 
to  its  own.  The  same  thing  is  hapjxm- 
ing  in  Tennessee.  Something  like  tlm 
evolution  is  taking  place  in  the  cotton 
States.  In  every  such  State  there  i> 
some  man  who  owns  thousands  of  acres 
of  land.  In  North  Carolina  then*  is  one 
man  who  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  which  would  sell  now  at  fifty  dol- 
lars an  acre,  though  fifteen  years  ag  > 
the  price  was  ten  dollars.  The  cotton 
men,  however,  though  they  are  buying 
up  the  land,  and  controlling  politically 
wherever  they  can,  have  not  yet  got  their 
organization  complete. 

That  cotton  is  king  of  the  South  may 
become  a saying  that  is  not  idle.  The 
people  of  the  pine  barrens  depend  large 
ly  upon  cotton  for  a crop,  but  in  the 
old  days  it  took  some  four  acres  to  make 
a bale  of  cotton,  which  would  sell  for 
from  eighty  to  a hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. Now  Tinder  the  new  scientific  farm- 
ing, which  some  of  the  more  progressive 
people  are  taking  up,  the  land  is  hoi  ng 
heavily  fertilized  and  heavily  plowed. 
Guano  and  nitrate  of  soda,  twelve-inch 
plowing,  and  the  rotation  of  crops  an* 
resulting  in  a bale  of  cotton  per  acre. 
Fruit-orchards  are  springing  lip,  and 
around  Fayetteville  there  is  a thriving 
industry  in  market-gardening  and  in  the 
raising  of  small  fruit. 

The  younger  generation  of  the  pine- 
barrens  people  bid  fair  to  be  more  enter- 
prising than  their  parents,  for  they  are 
learning  what  the  new  fanning  will  d«». 
Many  of  them  believe  in  a scheme  which 
they  think  will  bring  great  financial 
gain  — the  improvement  of  the  upper 
Cape  Fear  navigation  by  canalization,  a 
project  which  will  give  from  six  to  eight 
feet  of  water  in  the  river  all  the  year 
round.  The  price  of  land  will  go  up. 
and  agricultural  interests  will  Ik*  thor- 
oughly develop'd. 

The  promise  of  the  future  is  alluring. 
Perhaps  it  will  beckon  the  pine-barren* 
jx'ople  from  their  most  sheltered  m*«  •*<«■>. 
hut  surely  no  worldly  prosperity  can 
< ver  obliterate  their  charm  and  goodness. 
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Mabel  Blossom’s  Pearl  Pin 

BY  ELIZABETH  JORDAN 


THIS  story  lias  a moral,  but  that 
should  not  prevent  the  gentle 
reader  from  reading  it.  Besides, 
the  moral  comes  at  the  very  end,  and 
there  will  be  a great  deal  of  interest 
and  literary  entertainment  in  between. 
So  “ we  will  proceed  without  further 
digression,”  as  Sister  Irmingarde  says  in 
the  history  class  when  we  girls  forget 
dates  and  try  to  divert  her  mind  by 
analyzing  Louis  the  Sixteenth’s  charac- 
ter. It  is  really  interesting  to  analyze, 
for  he  was  in  many  ways  a weak  and 
sinful  man;  but  Sister  Irmingarde  al- 
ways looks  so  bored  when  we  try  it,  and 
so  anxious  to  know  about  the  Punic 
wars  or  something,  that  it’s  dreadfully 
discouraging  to  earnest  students  who 
want,  to  develop  their  minds  as  fast  as 
they  can  by  intelligent  exchange  of 
thought. 

This  leads  us  straight  to  Mabel  Blos- 
som’s pearl  pin.  The  reader  doesn’t 
know  why,  but  I do,  so  it’s  all  right. 
You  see  it  was  in  the  history  class  that 
Mabel  Blossom  suddenly  took  a little  box 
out  of  her  pocket  one  day  and  passed  it 
stealthily  along  the  aisles  from  one  girl 
to  another,  making  signs  that  we  were 
all  to  look  at  what  was  in  it.  Of  course 
we  did,  right  off.  Most  of  the  girls  would 
look  long  and  earnestly  at  anything  that 
would  divert  their  minds  in  class,  and 
this  thing  Mabel  was  showing  was  jewelry. 
So  the  girls  gazed  and  gazed,  and  nodded 
to  Mahel  to  show  they  liked  it,  until  I 
thought  it  would  never  get  to  me. 

Finally  it  did,  and  I found  the  box 
was  not  new,  and  the  thing  in  it  was  a 
gold  pin,  not  new  either,  lying  on  a 
piece  of  cotton.  It  was  round  and  had 
pearls  in  it,  with  a red  stone  in  the 
middle,  and  there  was  a pin  in  the  hack 
to  fasten  it  to  any  part  of  the  happy 
possessor  where  it  would  look  best.  T 
got  behind  my  hook  and  tried  it  under 
my  chin,  against  my  collar,  but  of  course 
I couldn’t  see  how  it  looked.  Then  I 
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tried  it  on  my  left  shoulder  like  a badge, 
and  I could  just  see  it  there  by  squinting. 

Of  course  I took  my  time,  for  the  Sisters 
have  taught  us  that  it’s  underbred  to 
seem  hurried.  I thought  Kittie  James, 
whose  turn  to  look  came  next,  would 
die  of  agitation  before  I passed  it  on 
to  her;  but  I knew  waiting  would  be  a 
lesson  in  self-control  for  Kittie,  and  she 
needed  one.  Kittie  gets  terribly  excited 
about  clothes  and  jewelry,  especially 
jewelry.  Of  course  we’re  not  allowed  to 
wear  much  jewelry  at  the  convent,  ex- 
cept a watch,  if  we  have  one,  or  a con* 
firmation  ring,  or  some  other  possession 
fraught  with  family  associations,  as  it 
were.  Kittie  has  a ring  and  a tiny  watch 
the  nuns  let  her  wear,  and  sometimes  she 
is  allowed  to  put  on  a thin  gold  chain 
with  a cross  on  it,  that  her  sister 
Josephine  gave  her;  but  usually  she  has 
to  keep  it  in  a bureau  drawer.  Some- 
times, in  the  evening,  when  Kittie  and 
Mabel  Blossom  and  Mabel  Muriel 
Murphy  and  Maudie  Joyce  and  I are  to- 
gether, Kittie  borrows  every  piece  of 
jewelry  we  have,  and  puts  them  all  on 
at  once,  and  then  stands  in  front  of  the 
looking-glass  for  half  an  hour  at  a time, 
pretending  she’s  a Hindu  princess,  dec- 
orated with  three  watches  and  four  chains 
and  five  rings.  I mention  this  to  reveal 
one  phase  of  Kittie’s  character. 

Finally  I took  pity  on  Kittie  and 
passed  the  pin  on  to  her  very  carefully, 
so  Sister  Irmingarde  wouldn’t  be  dis- 
turbed by  seeing  it;  and  Kittie  fussed 
over  it  for  ten  minutes  before  she  gave 
it  to  the  girl  next  to  her.  That  was  the 
only  time  I ever  handled  the  pin  and 
got  a really  close  look  at  it.  The  rest  of 
the  time  it  was  on  Mabel — until  it  van- 
ished from  our  gaze  in  the  tragic  way 
I will  describe  when  I get  round  to  it. 

When  everybody  had  seen  the  pin  that 
morning,  Mabel  Blossom  got  it  back 
asrain  and  fastened  it  on  her  blouse,  and 
all  the  girls  made  signs  showing  that  it 
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uadfer  ' f Ir  ’ tr^tjiied  Into  bad  bpe'h  handed down  to  her  by  her  gmM> 

the  varth  or  torn  dp  by  Urn  roofs,  t't'mi.  . aVaU, Then  SmPa 1 nrii njur<i r«tt»  asked'  tfit* 
\h<  h*  neb^  wort*  m ran..- hod,  and  ilw  ahnm'  U.  '.She,1  hadnr  really  looked  at  the 

mo*:-  fra?  r\  etf  polled  off  (hi;  bark  vi  pill  when  MuUd  adasi  jk'nni>Mo»i  t-0  Wnar 

did  thalk  She  it,  a>  4|*  if  wa^  soUm ■ trifli*,®:!- 

said  you  eQidd.  mwr  m)i  when-  things  i.o!<i  kr  ail  i knew,  which  wasn’t  much., 

wohliil  jhty  would  % km  utterly  and  flh*5|v  "M  other  sent  fur 

horrible  ’Mu^l  Adcfiite  Thumoii 

• fdijtvd  kite*  ■’•'•  '.  • and  asked  seur?4p 

own  rootMs  ami  jB\nn  jlm  pm  p* 

Awnild  find'  H mi*  Mabel**  r?'*ar- 

*}«>**  tip?  Tint  or Uv  -I  tried  ti  , ^':mv  . ^h^Uier  • ' if 

idnd  some  pi«o*e  of  Hunt.  and  f.h/d  thr 

furniture,  So  dm  ridy  ip  U-'wn<  mo- 

und Mabel  took  up  the  voire  ijtjd  moved  un-md  to  hr  the  contra)  joWoI  of  bi<  efo^iu 
ad  the  forniton-  out  mm  the  lubL  and  After  JtTmt  11  prune  *Wfcpf  tbrmudt  onr  er>r- 
t<tok  down  the  eurlaurf-  am)  »>i*on  poUr-d  wldii  j.i  ^rofid  hails 

:«ff  • the  y>iil  'jihfH-r"  in  plftbe*  where  !(  i ho  Sp-n-r-  \ytfxk  more  sore  I ban  ew*r 
h>.tk>vjfd  o KmIo  and  forked  :ik  it  it  utmby  that,  itith  dmuli!  om  wear  jewel*,  vn  they 
Jy^ye  a ?*<►•?; rl  pin  behind  it.  Kbtb'  wrm<  tuofc  a way  rt . ;ryi  h 1 1 ilt  but  swUrhivn  n»d 

ddv.M>phiao  about  the*  pm  run!  demrl&af  it.  Ipeke  | th*jr  lo><»ty  in  the  emmoiP  •-•:n»*. 

d^fec  sai*J. P '.V;.]v  hhr  'oxo  tif  a silver  dollar,  Mabel  Rlnmmn  imv«  Up  '•WII  t ryinsr  to 

avid  had  f'vyniv* four  pra/h  iu  if.  study.  and  roamed  nrppud  the  ivnio-nt 

»Iuw;*phvi«'* n')-oU'  bank  ’hot  M>Osd  might-  ^nii*h  !th'  :>  \&$i  l.Udfelt®  i VotW'- 

fo  advert i^  :.  ^ Xfufeel  dith  dsl ><■  dididr  wiwri  i‘or  Imr  pour)  pin,  and  noeotin^; 

U0*5f  $ ;»-hu"  pordd  mf f , Inwdlhmns.  t%H  ei  vU  sp»s?yt  ot  1 tti‘^>r 

rjinvr  ini4?‘  mmv  |iroper  (immritd  retnpn  \ tinir ' htdpldw  her;  and.  Mh*  »*or,st -nt 
NY  the  yjuldr  *Pil)  f tu.it  hiViij^ht  it  h{H*k.  grohi «d*  lfuyked  >\3  jf.  :*\rl-;u«  hild  oilin' 

I>l*f  slu1  Sfcdd  vt  wo-  il  pro-elf^-  Ihlorloonr  . fo  •li.M.rli'  fo»*  the  pin.  to-o.  N o*  Op.o  • f idlo^l 

with  ;i  hi-pw, . rd-otp  an  v t idoi’;  i'oi  M.-da-l  YiU>~. '*/#(}% 

Tlitt  H Utrrs  luninP  p^f  r I iuu  eh  a,(  (o  uf  td  n Kye  ry  ^ i r)  ^ v rot  $ honir^hi  pii  dy  pipv  n n d 

tp  the  !o>^  of  the  pin  unli)  lie-  advorf  iso-  d»\srrihe.J  is  *.»  h«  v f;»  r*  ao  > , ard  .a  $M  rhnot 

irt.v* r# t rum*  ( f\t,  f i >e*r>  they  aoi  mho-  do*  bidmn  rajalir  end  the  mother-  <vro>/^ 

:.’e^t*>d.  . Pdun  a -hod  Vi;drf  Morn*  oarh  advh-  and  i«m-.  raid  hod  nil 

Murphy  , nhoid  it.  oud  M/dip)  M urit'd  U Jd  U'<i-h  kftpw  .«!.  . o Indian  fr-'.  lrv  Malvl 

Rdpi»  alp  yjif>  lirtef  Nentsi  <y>dhh|  V % i.Uis  > jrne,  and 

(00gt$f; U liy W^nymikditydyil^  y :>pnt ;^dt f ;>]ie?ri  in  her  fTtm  T*puldu-t 

vol  cxxiv.^- no  ' ' *:  w - * 
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sleep,  and  ' lUr.y-  toui;  her  into  the  in-  You  ran  iuwgdm  hmv  thrilling  this 
tfrmary  and  Tunned Jior  uonlerly..  But  she  t"  wnir^;  irirls.  Could  aught  he  ratfi*?' 
v/oiildrdf  them  lotig— ^he  was  too  r&taftwiie:*  Ad&Hne  Tbu'rsffln  wtoter  a 

arixijdHs  to  look  for  her  pearl  feme  The  poem  about  -if,'-  anil  Trelawnyy 

old  M^dfeTiers  wore  goi u£  nro/.y  over  the  -vt  it  to  nm>h?v  L hogan  a novel,  v dh 
way  the  giskpid*  uvr«-  ho  in#  tom  up,  and  MuUTs  pearl  pin  in  the  v-ery  center  pi 
'Sifter  Ijarniohii  pk^ed  plot.;  the  way5  it w&s  d-fafc ^/e^tdor  o( 

:id.  suspend  ja;iy‘.  the  ra|ihf^  erdwji,  Then,  through  the 
0p$  -who  One  itwn*  paper  «df  their  wait*  adrcrtmmnont  or  the  talk  of  the  jgirU 
or  polled  up  nwre  hoards.  or  jx-rliu v^r*  horJo  dm  newspaper*  in"gan 

; Lifrli*  by  UttV  mono  fedor  oame-  out  to  ypritif  tiling  about  the  pin-  A TPy. 
about  tiicv pearl  pup  TW^^di  hrti}  fgljtfp  . putter  <gumy  Id  -*oe  • Alftbek.  :biit  *Jb*>  itfM 

great-gramlounf,  i/m!  imd  'longed  fo  wvd 
her  But  her  b^rt*  au/dhotYn  *i>  U< 
bent  bor  '$&  a wedding-gift  the  %vcuulerf\d 
Indian  pin  wideh  bronglii;1*ea)fb.  ‘and  for- 
tune t«y  fhe  fani it^v  tbtd  pOMu^rih  it7  pud 
ruin  if  they  lost  it.  Qiiv**  It  had  btM^U 
fowl'diir  fifty* 'y^ar^  and  thro  l|ld^somsf  w»?ro 
tei^hly  i*i0 , *«Vd  in  the  whole 

got  it  buck,  autl  ail  was* 
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Crrute*i  KnOy  Jp  ffty  imiinO  lsmpire. 

The  wrtiVie  went  on  h?  ’k-^nlm  jtfatodV 
pin  nrhl  tol!  nboiit  Bid  rajah,  [And  it 
■ ipifud#* J the  Rlov 
oon  ftmuly  ^vereb 
. • 'fter  tbe.  pnc?c»r 

Umgfim  into  e iif>ob 

f girP*  hands.  I t sipd 

the  jewel  had  prob- 
ably been  skifeu  .by  » 
pa ir  pi  famoii*  Ten 1 
do  13  t hfef c*s  Who 
$ fgMn&tinp ||  in 
Auicriea  and  b « d 
heard  abouf  t]ie  ruhv. 
and  the  pearly 
That  :^Hrted.T'tV 
#i^r  newspa^*r6o  ^f 
reum\  and 

. day  tbey'  enine  iejt 
mfh  stories  a Wni  Utr 
rajuli^  rtiby.  Th«  v 
•oh!  >f  hro sight  hl,-.,d 
aw]  dJstts’lfef  in  1f> 

. w wak^  nml  one  id 

Umm  prjptnd  « l^f 

; vif  ^ the  d^th^  iti  tbf. 
Blpjf jmdly  dn  e 
nig  the  past  fifty 
yearf.,  and  hdd  **< vr> 
_ bles-s^i  Pno  ef  them 

vh?  the  ruby.  Anotfe< 
riew$|^  tfe 

rtibv  had  bl4x^t  fo? . 
a t ifiie  in  the  toik  of 
Bon  ’M aza,  the  leader 
of  ati  Arab  rebellion 
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in  Algeria,  ami  that  when  he  wore-  it  he 
bore  a charmed  life  am]  no  bullets  hit 
him,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  stolen  from 
him  he  was  defeated  and  slain. 

By  this  time  the  convent  grounds  were 
full  of  reporters  and  photographers  who 
wouldn’t  go  away,  and  detectives  who 
wank’d  to  find  the  jewel  and  the  thieves. 
Some  parents  got  recited  and  came  to  St. 
Katharine’s  to  find  out  what  it  all  meant 
and  what  the  effect  would  be  on  their 
children.  For  the  worst  thing  of  all  had 
happened  by  this  time.  The  newspapers 
and  the  detectives  were  beginning  to  hint 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  girls  had  taken 
the  pin.  They  didn’t  say  it  right  out, 
but  they  came  pretty  near  it,  and  when 
that  happened  you  can  imagine  how  we 
girls  felt.  Every  one  knew  how  much 
Kittie  James  loved  jewelry,  so  one  or  two 
girls  who  were  jealous  of  her — but  I won’t 
even  write  that.  It  is  top  horrible; 

We  held  an  indignation  meeting,  and 
most  of  the  girls  were  crying  when  it  was 
over.  The  nuns  felt  the  worst  erf  all — 
for  us  and  for  the  school.  Nothing  like 
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bail  boep  fa.steue4  up  before*  (in  ‘all,; 
:wiiir  ':'bor  pea  rl  phi  Muck  ; t^ralt^h.  h*Jtv 
I ikij  softy  for  }h>^;  hixt  for  u lung  tiiUt\ 
w-vye  otter  I liurT  in  v tird  t bought  • when  I 
A;**v  hef  wa«; 

■s  JIvirrorH ! here’*  H&fkd  iVduTftg'A 

Then  I yvimld  go  derwp  puide  oi.  toy* 
imd  liini  another  thmigld  au)l  *lrat? 
h 1 up  yuuffely  and  main-  it  j*utt  like  tlii?: 
iu  PcHir  girl  she  is:  mb  to  I >buto  for  1 1 it* 
-t  ratj^v  uml  terrible  posit  km  in  wlboh  : he 

hiSS  r*‘pred  i.K  ylir* 

I ‘ • i So.  ; fcmiW  do  H.  hot  tin*  Other 

uri?is  eouhhdt,  though  ;{  fried  U*  temdi 
thrm  how.  M audio  snml  she  simple 
o»,*alchiT  lieur  the  bight:  of  Mabel  any. 
nu»rce  and  Mohel  Mur  mi  Morphy  fell  ih«‘ 
uno*  way.  Naturally  pdoif  MaU  ! suf- 
iVred  more  than  ev^r  ■whbn  iVuiiul 

this:  out.  ami  she  would  have  ip  me  home 
if  she  had  hnd  any  heme  T«v  gn  to  But 
vrtfhber  brother  at  Pitbatiia  and  tlie  rest 
of  the  family  in  Europe  and  the  Vhho 
.elo.yodj  them  waa  nothing  in  (hi  hut  .stay 
T»i  .sehnol  and  try  to  1m*  bravo,  iiiU.ie  was 
*h*  only  girl  who  was  the  siue  to  Mabel 
fight  through ; but  you  see  there  were 
Things  Kittii  didn't  ktmw.  or  Ataheh 


‘ •*;  \\T,ba i-4  t fmt.C*  I mui ^ I tool*  the 

hlouw*  :.»ur  *«t  her  haiufe  ;vmj  looked  at 
in  and  a-  I looked  l mould  n *d  my  r\v> 
b'dlg£  t mi 1 1 -iraki  ug 


them  look 

dor  of  Mabel’s  hJuiiso  thru  was  a little 
round  thing.  ] viij  ;Thdn 

ga zei i at  MaW  1.  a ml  tben  i-y&i  fe 4b.  ira&ei  l 
at  flic  thing  again,  and  ga^eii and  {fxfi&l- 
The  thing  w.e  j pin' ' ' kbnii.t  tlte  size 
of  a silver  |wi^y*tnXee»uit  ple^e  . It  hiul 
kjx  In  m eirdld  round  it 

— the  Wuxii  u#tkr  <iti . In 

t he  <‘ent:ef  §£4-  xheAMrele  wjt*  a red  Atone 
a ,U 1 1 to  target  i ftap  umy  of  the  pen rls.  It 
wn^  a:  garuel . The-  pearls  looke*l  dark, 
o*  riioy  wpr.*  o,/h*d  cn*  staiued  in  30tfi$ 
way;  ilv  honour  of  the  pin  wasr  bciil 
when«  MuheJ  had  .-pinned  it  to  her  blouse, 
Onun  mure  I loufoid  at  Mabel,  She  was 
looking  at  hue  Ainl  ^ve  looked  areaeli 
a*t}ier  the  sariie  wor»ls  foil  from  our  pale 
lips  ip  hollow,  iuereiliilous  t-no: 

U that  the  raj  all's;  pit*  ty 
It  Wasn't  fin  ding  tlkv  pin  ithat  suf- 
pri -t  d ii It  didn't  ovoii  son»fi.-t‘  o.  that 
Mabel  had  warn  ffe  pip  rdg  h'thH'-':.p0.rv 
iritadar : ouil  pph  ovvav  the  id  on*  a, 

until  siie  hod  time  , to  put  a fresh  yoky 
in  .it,  aod  <)h.o  f-u’^'tleo  all  . a bo . lit. . if- 


One  Saturday  affemoou,  about  a cmrnth 
after  tbe^iirw^  Josf j Ma%l 
sent  a tu lukn  i ii  me  Li ie  ;> 
nTtte  usWhig  :tno  to  yottif  i\i 
bvr  ro^tVi/  , g*4bgr 

i&-  pat  ridW  .yaikes  d iir  two 
•rpt  hlouwys- and  sha  mo t<af 
to.  bPfih  bcaauHe  vyheir  1 
*E>fTf  the  yokes,  bulge  oar 
it  is  strange  intitei  how 
1 tlungs  I e.a\> 

*’h:.  uod  how  fe\v  tilings  otb < r 

cirls  uau  1 nnyap. 

? ^t‘d.  to  MnWi.  tbeofglv  J 
dhfwT  really  w§pf  f<k  anil  I 
Idiftp!  btiott  her  knx'PS  br^ 
fore  a trirnlc  wldeh  sbe  hail 
The  flopr 

ifOVgfed  with  eluthe^  she  hud 
TiiJr/cu  Out ; ’of  lb  '^;bibt  >sbo 
fiilkiiig  fy/  r»m  shceitipokf 
^dbl she  haif  plpkoj 
Up,  Itrid  wjl0i  she  going 
mr  joe  lr  down  again  I ouv 
the  .■■gleam  of  someth  iu  g on 
H aficl  . T yttijpfikul  her.  a 
sr ra  u^r»y  irvyster lous  iV»st.jn*rt 
rtlmpg  m me  the  while 
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the  Rajahs  Pin? 


Is  THAT 


us  in  such  a crisis  of  life  as  this.  Need 
I toll  the  gentle  reader  who  it  was  t No. 
I had  to  tell  Mabel  Blossom,  but  that  was 
because  her  mind  was  clouded  by  despair. 

“ Take  it  to  Sister  Iraiingarde/'  I said. 
We  did. 

We  found  her  alone  in  her  class-room, 
mark  lug  some  papers,  and  we  laid  the 
pin  down  on.  her  desk,  blouse  and  all, 
exactly  as  we  had  found  it.  For  a second 
she  sat  staring  at  it  and  at  us.  Then 
she  spoke  to  us  in  short,  staccato  tones, 
strangely  d i tferen t from  her  usual  way 
of  talking. 

“ What'S  this?”  she  said.  And  before 
we  could  answer,  u What's  this?*' 

Mabel  couldn’t  reply,  so  I answered 


That  was  all  natural  enough— for  Mabel 
Blossom — and  both  Mabel  and  I knew  it 
was,  and  didn’t  stop  to  fuss  about  it. 
The  thing  that  surprised  us  was  the 
way  that  pearl  pin  looked ! 

Of  course  I knew  it  wasidt  the  size  of 
a dinner-plate,  as  the  newspapers  had 
made  it.  But  T did  expect  to  see  it  at 
least  the  size  of  a silver  dollar,  with 
twenty-four  great  big  pearls  in  it  and  a 
blazing  ruby  that  dazzled  the  eyes.  I 
almost  Temombered  it  that  way.  And 
there  lay  that  little,  cheap,  shabby  pin* 
looking  ashamed  of  itself,  and  actually 
seeming  to  bury  itself  in  the  blouse,  as 
if  it  wanted  to  get  away  from  our  staring, 
horrified  eyes.  I couldn’t  think.  My 
brain  acted  as  if  it  said  to  itself,  “This 
Is  too  much  for  me,”  and  then  turned 
its  hack  coldly  on  me  and  the  pin. 

While  J kept  looking  at  Mabel,  in  the 
stupid,  dazed  way  l felt,  slu*  turned  her 
eyes  away  and  sat  staring  straight  in 
front  of  her.  Finally  she  said,  M 1 can’t 
Itelirre  if  looks  like  that/’  and  then  she 
repeated  over  and  over  and  over  again : 

“ What  shall  T do?  What  shall  1 doF 
And  at  Inst  she  hurst  into  tears. 

I couldn’t  tell  her  what  to  do.  But  1 
knew  who  could.  There  was  just  one  per- 
son in  the  whole  world  who  could  advise 


“ Its  the  rajah’s  pin,  Sister,”  I said, 
dully,  “ with  the  blazing  ruby  from  the 
center  of  his  crown.” 

The  words  sounded  silly,  but  I said 
them  from  habit.  We  hadn’t  heard  much 
< bo  -odd.  von  know,  for  a month. 

Sister  Inningarde  gave  the  pin  one 
more  look.  Also,  she  looked  at  us  as 
we  stood,  solemn-eyed  and  awe-struck, 
before  her.  Then  she  folded  her  arms 
on  her  desk  and  laid  her  head  down  on 
them  — ami  laughed  and  laughed  and 
laughed.  Once  before,  Mabel  Blossom 
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and  I had  seen  her  do  that  when  we  stood 
before  her  together.  Perhaps  you  re- 
member when,  gentle  reader,  but  I hope 
you  don’t.  That  time  we  couldn’t  laugh 
with  her,  but  this  time  we  could.  At 
least  I could;  and  I did.  I began,  and 
finally  Mabel  joined  in,  but  not  very 
heartily,  and  pretty  soon  Mabel  could 
not  stop  because  she  was  so  nervous. 
That  made  Sister  Irmingarde  stop  in 
a hurry. 

After  supper  that  evening  Sister  Ir- 
mingarde  called  the  older  girls  together 
and  gave  us  a little  talk  in  the  study- 
hall.  First  of  all  she  told  us  the  pin 
was  found,  and  she  explained  how  Mabel 
had  put  away  her  blouse  and  forgotten 
it.  Then  she  waited  for  the  applause  to 
die  away.  It  took  a long  time,  for  the 
girls  were  delighted  on  their  own  account 
and  Kittie’s,  and  glad,  too,  on  Mabel’s. 
They  all  kept  nodding  and  smiling  at 
Mabel  while  they  clapped. 

When  they  finally  quieted  down,  Sister 
Irmingarde  held  up  the  pin.  The  girls 
looked,  but  they  couldn’t  see  it,  so  she 
marched  them  up  to  her  desk  six  at  a 


time.  She  called  out  their  names,  and 
they  went  to  her  and  looked  and  stared 
and  stared,  and  then  looked  at  one  an- 
other. Nobody  said  much.  Nobody  could. 
After  they  had  all  seen  it.  Sister  Irmin- 
garde put  the  pin  down  on  the  desk  and 
3tood  up.  We  knew  what  that  meant. 
She  was  going  to  give  us  what  she  calls 
“ a few  thoughts  to  take  away.”  Some- 
how, when  she  does  that  I can  feel  my 
brain  bulge  as  I listen. 

She  said  she  had  received  a letter  from 
Mabel’s  mother  that  day,  written  in 
Paris,  in  answer  to  one  Sister  Irmingarde 
had  written  her.  Mrs.  Blossom  said  no 
rajah  had  ever  seen  the  pin.  She  said 
it  was  bought  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Chicago,  and  had  cost  about  four  dol- 
lars. Sister  Irmingarde  let  that  sink  in. 
Then,  very  gently,  but  in  words  that 
lingered  in  our  girlish  minds  a long,  long 
time,  she  told  us  the  moral  of  our  strange 
experience. 

But,  after  all,  need  I repeat  the  moral 
to  the  gentle  but  intelligent  reader,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  paint  the  lily? 

I wot  not. 


The  Piper 

BY  DONN  BYRNE 

I WILL  take  my  pipes  and  go  now,  for  the  bees  upon  the  sill 
Are  singing  of  the  summer  that  is  coming  from  the  stars. 

I will  take  my  pipes  and  go  now,  for  the  little  mountain  rill 
Is  pleading  with  the  bagpipes  in  tender,  crooning  bars. 

I will  go  o’er  hills  and  valleys,  and  through  fields  of  ripening  rye. 
And  the  linnet  and  the  throstle  and  the  bittern  in  the  sedge 
Will  hush  their  throats  and  listen  as  the  piper  passes  by, 

On  the  great  long  road  of  silver  that  ends  at  the  world’s  edge. 

I will  take  my  pipes  and  go  now,  for  the  sand-flower  on  the  dunes 
Is  a-weary  of  the  sobbing  of  the  great  white  sea. 

And  is  asking  for  the  piper,  with  his  basketful  of  tunes, 

To  play  the  merry  lilting  that  sets  all  hearts  free. 

I will  take  my  pipes  and  go  now%  and  God  go  with  you  all. 

And  keep  all  sorrow  from  you  and  the  dark  heart’s  load. 

1 will  take  my  pipes  and  go  now,  for  I hear  the  summer  call. 

And  you’ll  hear  the  pipes  a-singing  as  I pass  along  the  road. 
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MORE  poignant  than  the  facts  of 
life,  with  as  much  power  as  the 
L elemental  needs  of  the  body.  The 
Unseen  still  shapes  the  lives  of  vast  peo- 
ples. In  some  black  corners  of  the  earth 
strange  demons  still  call  out  for  human 
sacrifice.  Mysterious  and  powerful  are 
these  voiceless  companions  of  men. 

We  alone,  of  all  ages  and  peoples,  have 
denied  them;  we  have  cut  away  our 
shadows  from  our  spirits,  and  perhaps 
that  is  why  the  spirits  of  modem  men 
seem  unsubstantial,  as  a body  would 
which  could  cast  no  dark  silhouette  lie- 
hind  it. 

Around  the  paths  of  men  The  Unseen 
exists  always,  and  it  may  come  to  any 
one  and  at  any  moment  as  it  did  to  Beata 
and  to  Graham. 

The  mellow  afternoon  light  shone 
through  the  quiet  spaces  of  the  room, 
which,  simple  as  it  was — bare  almost, 
some  would  have  said — had  the  supreme 
beauty  of  proportion.  It  had  an  air 
about  it,  a gracious  gravity,  which  pro- 
claimed it  of  the  honorable  lineage  of 
lovingly  built  houses.  It  gave  the  effect 
of  space,  even  of  elegance,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  its  three  dimensions 
were  in  harmony. 

For  the  first  time  its  charm  failed 
with  Beata.  Its  beneficent  dignity 
mocked  at  her,  affecting  her  with  the 
same  anger  that  the  unthinking  beauty 
of  a glorious  day  does  to  one  in  deep 
trouble.  This  room,  her  room,  her  crea- 
ture— how  dared  it  breathe  peace  while 
she  suffered  with  unrest? 

If  there  had  been  any  reason  for  it 
she  could  have  borne  it.  She  had  stood 
up  with  gallantry  to  all  the  blows  that 
fate  had  handed  out  to  her.  No  matter 
what  had  happened,  her  inner  self  had 
been  serene  and  unshaken.  And  now, 
for  no  reason,  with  all  the  surfaces  of 
life  fair  and  smiling  l>efore  her,  a hor- 
ror unspeakable,  reasonless,  invaded  the 
secret  places  of  her  being. 


She  sat  there  saying  to  herself: 

“I  will  not!  I will  not!  I will  not! 
They  can’t  make  me!  They  can’t  make 
me!  They  can’t  make  me!” 

And  with  the  words  once  spoken  it 
was  as  though  her  spirit  cried  out 
against  something  unknown,  as  though 
she  fought  for  her  own  self  and  some- 
thing very  dear  to  her,  and  yet  she  didn’t 
know  what  she  was  fighting. 

The  outward  symbol  of  this  struggle 
was  so  trivial,  so  meaningless,  that  she 
shivered  at  herself  as  though  her  reason 
was  failing  her.  There  was  a bowl  of 
yellow  jonquils  gleaming  out  of  a dark 
corner  of  the  room,  reflecting  themselves 
on  the  dark  floor  in  a splash  of  color. 
Beata  had  been  moved  with  an  impulse 
to  take  these  flowers  and  place  them  be- 
tween the  windows  where  the  light  would 
shine  through  them  on  a small,  round 
table  on  which  was  inlaid  a landscape 
in  mother-of-pearl — a table  that  might 
have  been  hideous,  but  had  turned  out 
to  be  only  a charming  indiscretion  of 
some  cabinet-maker. 

This  whim,  so  harmless  in  its  outer 
meaning,  had  come  over  her  like  an 
overpowering  wave;  yet  it  had  come  not 
as  her  own  wish.  It  was  as  though  it 
arose  from  the  passionate  desire  of  some 
will  outside  her  own.  To  steady  herself 
Beata  sat  down  in  the  rosewood  chair 
and  said  to  herself:  “ I will  not!  I will 
not!”  as  though  fighting  for  her  own  in- 
dividuality. 

This  impulse,  with  its  meaningless 
madness,  had  come  as  suddenly,  as  shat- 
teringlv.  as  some  explosion.  Dread  shook 
her  through  and  through — a dread  that 
left  her  tense  and  expectant.  Why,  she 
hadn’t  felt  that  way  for  three  years,  not 
since  she  had  waited  for  one  of  Alene’s 
terrible,  meaningless,  heart.  - rending 
scenes  — scenes  that  Graham  and  she 
knew  were  caused  by  Alene’s  illness,  and 
yet  scenes  that  gave  the  effect  of  wanton- 
ness, as  if  Alerie  wanted  to  make  them 
suffer,  too.  Since  her  nerves  were  dis- 
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eased,  since  her  soul  was  poisoned  in 
God  knows  what  mysterious  fashion,  she 
couldn't  let  them  off — the  two  creatures 
dearest  to  her — but  must  encompass  them 
also  in  the  hell  where  she  lived. 

In  spite  of  Beata's  care  and  Graham's 
devotion,  Alene  had  got  worse  and  worse, 
until  it  seemed  to  them  that  madness 
stared  from  her  eyes.  She  had  died  from 
an  overdose  of  her  sleeping-potion — an 
accidental  death,  the  doctor  had  insisted. 

This  had  been  three  years  ago.  After 
Alene's  death,  Graham  had  gone  abroad, 
and  for  a year  Beata  hadn't  seen  him. 
Just  when,  after  his  return,  she  had  be- 
grun  to  care  for  him,  she  couldn't  now  tell. 
They  had  drifted  into  it — gone  in  step 
by  step.  She  couldn't  even  remember 
when  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him, 
so  well  had  they  understood. 

She  had  been  married  six  months  now, 
and  until  this  moment  she  had  been 
happier  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her 
life — happier  than  she  had  known  it  was 
possible  to  be.  * The  eighteen  months  that 
she  had  spent  nursing  Alene,  and  the 
final  catastrophe,  had  left  her  stunned, 
asking  of  life  only  quiet.  She  had  had 
peace  and  rest  and  then  happiness,  and 
now  it  was  broken  — for  no  reason; 
broken — for  so  absurd  a thing. 

It  was  especially  hard  for  Beata  to 
bear ; she  didn't  know  how  to  meet  moods 
— she  had  never  had  any.  It  was  almost 
her  first  experience  with  any  unhappiness 
from  within,  her  first  experience  of  that 
overwhelming  misery  that  comes  unrea- 
soning from  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
spirit,  something  more  full  of  anguish 
than  pain,  something  that  makes  grief 
seem  God's  compassion,  and  sorrow  as 
sweet  as  a gray  day  in  midsummer. 

She  sought  for  some  cause  of  such  dis- 
turbance, her  trained  mind  running  rap- 
idly through  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days  as  an  expert  might  riffle  a deck  of 
cards.  There  was  no  explanatory  spot 
or  fleck  on  the  fair  surface  of  the  kindly 
and  familiar  events. 

“ I must  be  sick,"  she  thought,  and 
again  sought  for  some  symptom  that 
might  satisfy  her.  There  was  nothing. 
It  was  as  ghostly  to  have  her  spirit  so 
disturbed  as  for  doors  to  slam  and  win- 
dows rattle  when  the  trees  remain  quiet 
without.  And  while  her  heart  beat  and 
.while  the  tortured  nerves  of  her  cried 
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out  the  more  torturingly  that  she  did 
not  know  the  source  of  her  pain,  her 
tranquil  head  thought,  “ I must  treat 
this  mood  as  I used  to  Alene's." 

At  this  thought  her  heart  stood  still — 
then  leaped  like  a frightened  animal  in 
fear  for  its  very  life,  and  as  though  in 
actual  physical  terror  of  some  unseen 
menace  she  fled  toward  the  sunshine  of 
the  garden,  glancing  apprehensively  be- 
hind her,  not  for  fear  of  what  she  might 
see,  but  from  a feeling  as  inexplicable 
as  all  the  rest,  that  she  wished  no  one 
to  see  her  go.  Not  the  servants,  not  Gra- 
ham— especially  not  Graham.  She  heard 
his  voice  call  to  her: 

“ Beata — dear  Beata!"  So  happy  it 
was,  so  reassuring,  that  suddenly  her  fear 
vanished  as  though  it  had  wakened  her 
from  torturing  nightmare.  She  felt  her 
actual  body  coming  back  to  life  as  one 
breathes  easily  for  the  first  time  again 
after  one  has  been  overwhelmed  by  a 
crashing  wave.  Her  heart  beat  freely 
again ; the  intolerable  racking  of  her 
spirit  passed  by;  color  returned  to  her 
cheeks.  Only  as  she  saw  Graham  com- 
ing toward  her  through  the  open  door 
she  repressed  an  impulse  to  throw  herself 
about  his  neck  as  though  he  had  really 
delivered  her  from  herself. 

That  evening  the  idea  of  telling  Gra- 
ham flitted  through  her  mind,  coming 
and  going  like  a shadow  cast  by  a 
flickering  flame.  In  the  end  she  decided 
not  to,  and,  as  she  did,  a sadness  fell  over 
her  spirit,  while  her  mind  argued: 

Poor  Graham — why  should  I tell  him 
anything  so  vague,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  fantastic?  Hasn't  he  had  enough  of 
the  inexplicable  in  his  life  ? 

Then,  at  this  thought  of  Al&ne,  it 
seemed  as  if  Al&ne  was  there.  Beata 
had  all  the  sensation  of  seeing  her  with- 
out the  actual  visualization — Aldne,  sit- 
ting, her  dark-rimmed  eyes  on  Graham. 

She  watched  them  fill  slowly  with  tears; 
watched  AlSne's  face  quiver  like  that  of 
a hurt  child  that  asks,  “ Oh,  why  do  you 
so  wound  me  ?"  Beata  had  sat  there  often 
enough  through  what  seemed  a long  life- 
time of  vicarious  pain,  pretending  not 
to  notice  Graham’s  irrepressible  discom- 
fort; pretending  not  to  notice  Alene's 
gathering  nerve-storm  which  sometimes 
threatened  and  threatened,  poisoning 
their  lives,  poisoning  the  very  air; 
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sometimes  passing  over,  leaving  sun- 
light behind. 

Recalling  these  things,  Beata  let  her 
eyes  rest  on  vacancy.  What  prevented 
one,  she  wondered,  from  seeing  with 
one?s  actual  eyes  any  one  whom  one  could 
see  with  what  is  called  “ the  mind’s  eye  ” ? 
There  have  always  been  people,  sick  and 
well,  v#io  could  project  their  inner 
visions  into  space  and  thus  behold  their 
own  imaginings  and  realities.  Beata 
dwelt  in  this  way  on  the  image  of  Alene, 
absorbed  as  a devotee  is  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  attributes  of 
Deity.  After  a time  it  was  as  though  her 
visualization  of  Alene  had  been  projected 
into  space,  and  that  this  thought  of  her 
was  there  clothed  in  form  and  invisible,  but 
existing  somehow  in  another  medium.  She 
wondered  if  it  were  true  that  the  things 
seen  by  dreamers  have  their  real  existence 
in  some  fluid  which  we  may  not  perceive. 

Here  Graham’s  voice  broke  in  upon 
her,  asking: 

“ What  are  you  thinking  of,  Beata,  so 
intensely  ?” 

She  had  been  plunged  so  profoundly 
in  her  train  of  thought,  the  crystal  mir- 
ror of  her  reflection  had  been  shattered 
so  unexpectedly,  that  she  jumped  ner- 
vously. It  seemed  as  if  her  spirit  had 
come  swimming  up  from  some  far  depth 
in  which  it  had  plunged  itself.  She 
realized,  too,  that  she  had  been  looking 
directly  at  Graham,  but  through  him 
and  beyond  him,  as  if  she  had  penetrated 
far  enough  into  this  land  which  she  had 
so  fantastically  imagined,  so  that  the 
things  of  this  world  had  become  for  the 
moment  non-existent,  as  are  usually  the 
things  we  cannot  see.  For  a moment  her 
mind  and  eyes  and  all  of  her  had  dwelt 
in  some  almost  luminous  vacancy  which 
had  been  cleared  of  so-called  actuality 
for  a new  creation  of  her  own.  Her  re- 
turn to  the  physical  world,  to  Graham, 
and  to  familiar  things  in  the  room  was 
a shock  as  of  physical  pain. 

She  had  been  awakened  too  abruptly. 
She  looked  at  him,  dazed,  frowning,  at 
the  same  time  registering  the  troubled 
and  anxious  look  on  his  face — a look  of 
doubt,  a look  of  wonder,  a look  of  some 
deeper  trouble  also.  In  answer  to  his 
question  came  unbidden  the  words : 

“Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that, 
Graham  ?” 


He  arose  and  put  his  arms  around  her, 
but  before  he  spoke  he  swallowed,  as 
though  speech  came  to  him  with  an  effort. 
With  his  arms  around  her,  his  face  close 
to  hers,  something  snapped  in  Beata’s 
mind,  like  a joint  coming  back  into  place. 
She  had  yet  the  impression  of  having 
been  away  a very  great  distance. 

“ What  were  you  thinking  of  just 
now?”  he  repeated. 

She  answered  with  absolute  truthful- 
ness: 

“ I don’t  know — I almost  seemed  to  be 
hypnotized.”  The  sh^k  of  his  voice  had 
for  the  second  obliterated  the  object  of 
her  deep  absorption. 

Graham  shook  her  roughly. 

“ Well,  don’t  do  it  again,  please,”  he 
said.  “ I don’t  like  your  looks.” 

“ What  do  I look  like  ?”  She  was  per- 
fectly natural  now;  the  whole  phantas- 
magoria had  vanished  out  of  her  spirit 
as  though  it  had  not  been. 

“ I don’t  like  your  looks,”  he  repeated— 
“that’s  all.”  He  had  the  evasive  and 
uneasy  air  of  a man  who  doesn’t  like  to 
tell  what  is  in  his  mind. 

The  following  day  Beata  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  feeling  of  distrust  with 
the  whole  universe  which  the  inexplic- 
able breeds  in  a direct  and  common-sense 
temperament.  She  overcame  herself, 
yet  she  didn’t  go  into  the  drawing- 
room, and  the  drawing-room  was  as  much 
lived  in  by  her  as  was  Graham’s  library 
by  him;  for  the  effect  of  that  terrible 
and  spectral  battle  remained  with  her 
as  though  some  shadow  had  been  cast 
across  her  spirit.  Pushed  into  the  far- 
thest recesses  of  her  mind  was  the 
question,  “Why?  Why?  Why?”  Nor 
could  she  rid  herself  of  the  idea  that 
there  was  more  to  come,  nor  of  a name- 
less and  reasonless  fear  that  in  some 
strange  way  she  had  given  up  some  of 
her  personality. 

With  the  passing  of  the  days  the 
shadow  dwindled,  until  one  day  Beata 
went  again  into  her  room.  Yellow  flow- 
ers picked  freshly  stood  in  a bowl  upon 
her  secretary.  At  the  sight  of  them 
there,  hot  anger  surged  up  within  her, 
making  her  tingle  from  head  to  foot. 
Swiftly  and  yet  with  a certain  furtive- 
ness, as  though  she  were  being  watched, 
she  picked  them  up  and  carried  them 
back  to  their  place  in  the  window  and 
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placed  them  on  the  little  inlaid  table  just  got  a letter  from  mother,”  he  told 
between  the  windows  where  the  light  her.  " She’s  coming  back.” 
would  shine  through  them.  As  she  did  " Oh,  I am  glad,”  Beata  cried, 
so  there  came  over  her  a very  agony  of  For  some  time  during  her  son’s  first 
desire  to  see  Graham;  she  wanted  him  marriage  Mrs.  Yates  had  made  her  home 
to  come  home;  she  wondered  where  he  with  the  young  people,  and  then,  under 
was  and  with  whom.  An  impatience  to  the  pressure  of  Alene’s  nervous  disorder 
go  out  and  find  him  wherever  he  was  and  her  final  illness,  she  had  left  their 
plucked  at  her  feet.  She  looked  at  her  home  to  live  with  her  sister.  The 
watch;  it  was  almost  time  rfor  his  re-  pressure  was  too  much  for  her  gentle 
turn  to  luncheon,  and  she  posted  her-  spirit;  she  couldn’t  weather  the  storms 
self  at  the  window  before  which  the  which  swept  and  devastated  the  house- 
flowers  stood  and  which  commanded  a hold;  she  suffered,  too,  with  a keen  inner 
view  of  the  elm-shaded  street  to  wait  shame  that  she  hadn’t  strength  enough 
for  him.  As  she  stood  there  in  a fever  to  help  this  tormented  daughter  of  hers, 
of  impatience  and  longing  and  affection,  whose  peculiar  loveliness  and  charm  she 
she  felt  as  though  her  whole  personality  had  so  cared  for  before  illness  blighted 
had  been  invaded  by  an  emotion  foreign  it.  After  Graham’s  second  marriage  she 
to  her  own  temperament.*  Her  love  had  had  again  made  his  house  her  head- 
been  from  the  first  deep  and  profound,  quarters,  finding  in  Beata’s  tranquillity 
the  surface  of  it  radiant,  but  without  something  more  akin  to  her  own  nature, 
anguish  of  spirit.  They  knew  each  other  something  nearer  to  what  her  own  daugh- 
too  well  for  uncertainties  or  surprises — ter  might  have  been  than  Alene’s  more 
they  had  been  friends  so  long  before  they  fascinating  personality  had  ever  been  able 
had  become  lovers.  to  give  her. 

The  knowledge  that  he  would  soon  To  Beata’s  heartfelt  " Oh,  I’m  glad !” 
come,  that  he  would  come  when  he  said  Graham  echoed: 
he  would,  had  been  enough  for  her;  " You  can  believe  I am.” 

why  this  impatience,  she  wondered — There  was  an  unmistakable  passion  of 

where  did  it  come  from,  this  passionate  relief  in  his  tone,  as  if  Beata’s  cry  had 
agony  of  longing  for  the  sight  of  his  voiced  the  hope  of  deliverance — as  if  the 
face?  She  stood  there  peering  out  from  presence  of  this  beloved  older  woman 
the  window.  She  was  so  sure  he  must  would  dispel  the  shadow  that  was  drift- 
come  down  that  road,  her  gaze  so  lost  ing  in  upon  them,  shutting  out  the  sun 
in  the  distance  for  the  first  glimpse  of  from  their  lives.  It  was  their  first 
him,  that  she  did  not  hear  his  step  behind  recognition  of  the  nameless  fear  that  had 
her.  His  words,  in  a tone  through  which  come  over  them. 

a sharp  anxiety  pierced,  " Beata,  what  Now  Beata  was  sure  that  never  for  a 
are  you  doing  there?”  made  her  turn  moment  had  Graham  failed  to  recognize 
upon  him,  her  nervous  hand  clutching  the  this  awful  something  which  was  crawling 
heavy,  old-gold  drapery  of  the  curtain.  upon  them  like  some  dark  spiritual  tide. 

For  a moment  they  stood  gazing  at  If  only  he  would  help  her — if  he  would 
each  other,  startled.  Then  she  laughed  ask  her  what  was  the  matter ! She  felt 

with  attempted  lightness:  his  anxious  look  resting  on  her;  then 

" What’s  the  matter,  Graham  ? You  he  made  some  excuse  and  left  her.  It 
look  frightened!”  was  as  though  he  had  deserted  her  in  a 

" What  were  you  doing  in  the  win-  moment  of  great  peril.  Scorn  for  his 

dow?”  he  insisted.  cowardice  and  for  his  stupidity  flashed 

"Why — just  waiting  for  you.”  over  her;  then  a darkness  settled  over 

" Come — let’s  get  out  of  here.  If  you  her  spirit.  Perhaps  she  was  going  mad ; 
wait  staring  like  that — Waiting  for  me!  perhaps  her  nerves  were  only  shaken — 
Good  God  I One  would  have  thought  this  was  what  her  intelligence  kept  tell- 
that  you  expected  me  to  be  brought  home  ing  her  with  irritating,  ineffectual  per- 
on  a stretcher!  You’ll  be  getting  your-  sistency,  while  her  heart  cried  out  that 
self  hypnotized  again,  Beata,  before  you  the  very  springs  of  life  in  her  had  been 
know  it.”  He  put  his  arm  around  her  poisoned,  the  very  depths  of  her  per- 
and  drew  her  out  on  the  piazza.  "I’ve  sonality  shaken. 
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At  any  rate,  she  was  adrift  in  a strange 
and  unfamiliar  world,  and  there  was  no 
one  anywhere  to  help  her.  A great  pity 
for  the  stricken  soul  of  Alene  poured 
over  her.  Alene  had  put  out  her  hands 
and  had  pleaded  to  be  saved  from  her- 
self— and  no  one  had  helped  her.  Now, 
at  the  first  touch  of  her  own  distress, 
Graham  turned  from  her  — Graham 
wasn’t  going  to  help  her.  This  thought 
walked  through  her  mind : “ Both  of  us 
together,  we  could  have  fought  it!  Alone 
— I cannot!” 

She  heard  the  gate  click  and  saw 
Graham  walking  down  the  street.  No 
doubt  he  was  going  to  meet  his  mother 
— going  without  her. 

“He’s  running  away  from  me,”  she 
thought. 

They  had  always  gone  to  meet  Mrs. 
Yates  together.  How  many  times  they 
had  walked  down  this  street  side  by  side, 
long  before  Alene  died,  whenever  Gra- 
ham’s mother  came!  They  would  go 
down  and  tell  her  the  news  and  how 
Al£ne  was  at  that  moment.  NoW  she 
was  left  behind  while  Graham  walked 
down  alone  to  the  station  to  see  his 
mother  first;  to  warn  her,  no  doubt,  that 
Beata  was  “ not  quite  well.” 

She  went  into  the  house  and  began 
shoving  around  the  ornaments,  rearrang- 
ing them  with  a sort  of  bitter  satisfac- 
tion, an  inward  glow  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  her  trivial  occupation.  The  noise 
of  carriage  wheels  checked  her  suddenly. 
She  stopped,  a little  dazed,  like  a person 
who  has  forgotten  what  he  came  into  a 
room  for — as  an  actor  searches  for  a cue. 

Now  she  remembered — Graham’s  moth- 
er was  coming,  and  she  must  run  out  to 
meet  her. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  house  was 
as  though  bathed  in  sunshine;  calm  re- 
turned to  it.  Beata  was  continually  with 
the  older  woman,  sheltering  herself  in 
her  loving  presence.  It  was  as  though 
all  around  was  some  fog  which  concealed 
menacing  and  terrible  shapes — some  ter- 
ror that  walked  in  the  darkness,  but  for 
the  moment  Beata  could  escape  from  it, 
though  she  felt  as  insecure  as  if  she 
were  living  in  a soap-bubble;  in  a mo- 
ment the  force  of,  the  invading  shad- 
ows— or  whatever  they  were — might  come 
upon  her,  and  the  agony  of  her  rent 
personality  would  begin  again. 


They  were  all  touchingly  happy — Beata 
as  from  a relief  from  pain,  Graham  in 
his  recovered  peace — until  one  day  when 
the  two  women  sat  sewing  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Graham  was  lounging  near 
them,  reading.  Then  Mrs.  Yates  raised 
her  head  toward  the  window  and  said: 

“ There’s  something  different  about 
this  room  since  I’ve  been  away.  You 
haven’t  moved  things,  have  you  ?” 

Beata  didn’t  answer;  her  spirit,  it 
seemed,  ceased  to  breathe.  The  same 
shock  that  she  had  felt  communicated 
itself  to  Graham,  and  he  arose  and  walk- 
ed around  restlessly. 

“ I don’t  quite  make  out  what’s 
changed,”  she  pursued , with  serenity. 
“I  see  you  keep  yellow  flowers  in  the 
window  the  way  poor  Alene  did — Why, 
Beata,  what  ails  you,  child  ?” 

For  Beata  had  let  her  sewing  fall  and 
was  gazing  at  Graham’s  mother  in  fasci- 
nated horror.  Never  once  to  herself  had 
she  clothed  her  thoughts  in  any  words. 
At  her  fixed  look  and  hopeless  gesture 
Mrs.  Yates  stared,  and  for  a moment  the 
two  women  looked  one  at  the  other,  hor- 
ror in  the  eyes  of  each.  Mrs.  Yates  broke 
the  silence  with: 

“ Are  you  ill,  Beata — what  is  it  ?” 

“ I’m  faint — a sudden  pain — 99  The 
words  came  without  her  volition;  her 
hand  sought  her  heart. 

There  was  a second  of  taut  silence, 
when  the  very  air  of  the  room  seemed  to 
share  the  suspense,  while  mother  and 
son  looked  at  each  other.  Then  Beata 
arose. 

“ I’m  better  now — I’m  going  to  lie 
down.” 

For  several  days  she  remained  on  a 
couch  in  Graham’s  library  on  a pretext 
of  illness,  hiding  from  life  by  her  in- 
activity; trying  by  her  very  quietness  to 
put  off  the  next  move  in  the  drama,  which 
came  like  an  unexpected  verdict  of  a phy- 
sician, when  Mrs.  Yates  announced,  after 
the  mail  had  come  one  day: 

“ Ella  wants  me  to  visit  her ; I think 
I shall  go.” 

“When  does  she  want  you?”  Beata 
inquired. 

With  that  command  of  herself  which 
guileless  older  women  know  so  well  how 
to  use,  Mrs.  Yates  answered  in  an  ir- 
reproachably natural  tone: 

“Why,  right  away.  I shall  go  to- 
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morrow,  my  dear — if  you  are  feeling  bet- 
ter, Beata.” 

“ Oh  yes,”  she  replied.  “ I’m  perfect- 
ly well  now,  I think.  I’ve  just  been  a 
little  run  down  for  some  reason.” 

“ It’s  very  natural  with  this  heat,” 
Mrs.  Yates  replied,  tranquilly.  There 
was  not  a break  in  her  surface  anywhere. 

After  her  departure — they  both  took 
her  to  the  train — Beata  and  Graham 
turned  into  the  garden.  Suddenly  she 
stopped. 

“ Why  did  mother  go  ?”  she  asked  him. 

“ Why,  to  see  Ella,  of  course,”  Graham 
replied. 

“ You  know  what  I mean — what  was 
her  real  reason?” 

Oh,  how  she  waited  for  his  answer — 
how  she  prayed  for  it  in  his  one  little 
second  of  indecision! 

“ You’ve  had  a lot  of  odd  little  streaks 
lately,  Beata,”  he  said. 

Beata  wanted  to  cry  aloud  to  him : 
“You  know  she  won’t  come  back — you 
know  I’ve  driven  her  away!”  But  she 
couldn’t  speak.  She  waited  for  him  to 
help  her;  she  was  sure  that  if  she  could 
drag  the  obscure  events  out  into  the  light 
of  day  and  clothe  them  with  common- 
place speech  it  would  kill  their  horror. 
But  what  to  say — where  to  begin?  Her 
heart  cried  out,  “Now  — now !”  Her 
whole  being  urged  her  into  her  vague 
confession,  while  her  obstinate  common 
sense  leagued  itself  with  the  shadowy 
impulse  from  without  which  placed  it- 
self in  the  way  of  her  desire. 

Again  Beata  fought  the  unknown  force 
as  of  an  awful  voiceless  conflict  of  wills; 
common  sense,  by  paradox,  fighting  on 
the  side  of  The  Unseen.  Only  now  Beata 
knew  she  was  fighting  for  her  very  exist- 
ence. She  no  longer  struggled  with 
something  that  was  no  more  than  some 
strange  and  shattering  nervous  attack. 
Herself — her  own  personality — was  her 
battle.  Some  mysterious  door  had  been 
opened  that  allowed  to  flow  through  it 
emotions  and  acts  not  her  own.  She 
guessed  that  the  very  gestures  of  her 
hands,  the  look  of  her  eyes,  had  been 
used.  She  had  seen  it  mirrored  on 
Graham’s  face;  she  had  seen  it  in  the 
momentary  leaping  horror  of  his  glance. 

But  while  their  troubled  eyes  looked 
into  each  other’s  with  comprehension, 
their  obstinate  tongues  refused  to  voice 
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their  fear  of  this  lurking  peril.  Peril 
was  what  it  was,  and  Beata  knew  it — 
peril  of  their  happiness — peril  of  her  own 
sanity. 

She  looked  at  him,  tears  swimming  in 
her  eyes ; longing  to  throw  herself  on  his 
beloved  heart  and  to  lie  there  as  in  a safe 
haven  and  to  beg  him  to  save  her,  or  at 
least  to  give  her  relief  from  pain.  But 
he  was  gazing  at  her  speculatively;  to 
her  racked  mind  it  seemed  that  his  gaze 
was  hostile.  She  turned  and  fled  to  her 
room  to  give  herself  up  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  to  the  sort  of  weeping  that 
made  her  feel  that  she  had  wept  forth 
all  the  strength  of  her  body;  that  with 
her  weeping  some  virtue  had  gone  out 
of  her.  She  said  out  loud: 

“ There  is  no  use  fighting  any  more.” 

A melancholy  sense  of  rest  enveloped  her. 

No  one  would  help  her,  and  she  wouldn’t 
fight  any  more.  She  relaxed  the  muscles 
of  her  spirit.  Now  let  the  flood  over- 
whelm her  if  it  would;  let  it  drown  her 
utterly — she  didn’t  care. 

As  the  last  shred  of  her  resistance  died, 
the  enveloping  shadow  receded.  She  had 
expected  some  sort  of  a cataclysm.  She 
had  been  fighting  The  Unseen,  whatever 
it  was — madness,  visions — with  all  her 
strength;  opposing  her  puny  might  to  its 
force.  At  times,  it  seemed  to  her,  coming 
near  victory — with  Graham’s  help,  almost 
sure  victory.  But  now  it  stood  aloof. 

Days  passed  and  nothing  happened. 

The  outer  surfaces  of  life  were  serene, 
and  yet — all  of  life  was  altered,  and 
Beata  must  go  through  her  miserable 
treadmill  of  thought.  She  would  sit  long 
hours  staring  into  vacancy,  thinking  over 
the  minutest  details  of  the  events  of  the 
day.  She  dwelt  on  each  small,  mean- 
ingless act,  half  of  whose  torment  lay  in 
its  very  insignificance ; the  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  to  tell,  that  you  couldn’t 
touch  or  taste  or  explain,  not  to  anybody, 
not  even  to  yourself,  without  seeming  to 
talk  in  terms  of  madness.  Such  things, 
she  would  say  to  herself,  didn’t  happen. 

And  yet,  while  nothing  happened,  from 
one  day  to  another  there  was  a steady  on- 
flow of  small  details — whatever  it  was, 
this  nameless  and  faceless  thing  was 
crawling  upon  her,  Beata  realized,  like 
some  dark  tide,  unceasing,  unresting; 
while  she  slept,  while  she  walked;  with- 
out let-up,  without  rest. 
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Oh,  that  something  would  happen  to 
hasten  it!  Oh,  that  some  tangible  event 
would  happen  so  that  she  could  cry  out: 
“ I’ve  seen ! I know !” 

The  only  thing  to  be  seen  with  the 
eyes  was  that  the  house,  her  creature,  was 
changing  in  aspect  under  her  hand.  Her 
own  hand  eagerly  obliterated  the  changes 
she  had  made  when  she  had  become 
Graham’s  wife.  Yet  the  changes  came 
with  terrible  and  relentless  slowness. 
One  day  a shade  pulled  down,  a window 
shut,  a picture  of  her  choosing  sup- 
pressed, the  order  of  some  books  changed 
— nothing  more,  but  each  change  accom- 
plished by  her  hand  and  with  a sense  of 
fierce,  inner  joy. 

She  would  walk  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  absorbed  in  her  own  emotions,  un- 
conscious of  the  flight  of  .time,  and  ob- 
scurely conscious  that  time  dragged,  that 
time  stood  still,  that  the  hours  whirled 
around  her  unnoticed,  and  that  she  and 
her  sick  fear  alone  stood  still  in  the 
swirling,  shifting  universe. 

Sometimes  she  would  fill  hours  with 
balancing  up  which  she  would  prefer — 
this  nameless  horror,  this  thing  that 
couldn’t  be,  that  was  poisoning  her,  per- 
haps killing  her — or  madness.  She  would 
laugh  long,  silent  laughter  on  the  irony 
of  fate  that  put  such  a choice  before 
her,  of  all  people — she,  who  had  been 
praised  always  for  her  sanity;  she,  to 
whom  Alene  had  turned  in  her  first  ill- 
ness of  the  spirit  as  a friend. 

Meantime  her  life  with  Graham  went 
on  with  unbroken  surface — so  unbroken 
that  she  could  have  screamed  at  him. 
Yet  she  knew  with  a sickening  certainty 
that  he  watched  her  covertly,  from 
around  some  doors,  as  it  were;  that  he 
was  always  pretending  to  be  doing  some- 
thing else,  and  yet  was  watching  her. 
He,  too,  with  smiling  face  and  frozen 
heart  was  living  in  an  obscure  hell,  spy- 
ing upon  her,  watching  for  a look  of  the 
oye,  for  a gesture  of  the  hand,  while 
he  had  let  the  whole  change  in  the  house 
pass  by  unnoticed. 

Anyway,  if  he  watched  her,  then  she 
watched  him,  for  ever  growing  in  her 
was  a curious  distrust  of  him — distrust 
of  what  she  couldn’t  tell;  she  didn’t  trust 
him,  that  was  all.  Her  logical  mind 
that  rejected  the  whole  situation  had  to 
go  through  its  torment  and  had  to  ask 
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questions  of  her  tormented  heart.  Did 
she  distrust  his  love?  There  was  no 
reason  for  it,  and  yet  he  never  left 
the  house  but  suspicion,  nameless  and 
groundless,  filled  her  whole  being  with 
an  ever-increasing  anguish. 

She  suffered  when  he  was  with  her; 
suffered  from  the  suspicion  of  his  sus- 
picion— that  he  must  read  into  her  heart 
and  hate  and  despise  her  for  her  ever- 
growing distrust — a distrust  that  didn’t 
even  seek  to  pin  itself  to  anything.  If 
she  could  only  have  accused  him  of  some- 
thing; if  only  for  one  little  moment  there 
was  some  real  complaint  against  him. 
She  herself  would  cry,  even  if  she 
watched,  even  if  she  peered  from  behind 
a closed  blind  at  him: 

“ Oh,  my  dear,  I know  you  are  good 
and  true!  It  isn’t  I watching  you — it 
isn’t  I accusing  you — and  yet  I must 
suffer  as  though  I knew  you  were  wait- 
ing, a knife  in  your  hand,  to  stab  me 
when  my  back  is  turned!” 

Beata  waited  as  loving  women  wait 
who  know  that  their  hour  is  come  when 
the  beloved  is  gone  from  them,  and, 
worse  than  that — that  he  lies.  They 
must  wait  with  loving  and  beating  hearts 
for  the  death  of  their  spirits  to  be  dealt 
out  to  them,  shamefully  and  coward- 
wise.  And  since  they  cannot  believe  their 
lovers  cowards  as  well  as  traitors,  they 
still  believe  in  the  face  of  unbelief. 

This  was  Beata’s.  torment:  believing 
him  upright,  believing  him  true,  she  must 
suffer  for  an  unbelief;  knowing  that  be 
loved  her  alone,  she  must  watch  each 
mood  as  it  passed  by  for  corroboration 
of  what  she  knew  was  not.  She  must 
watch  all  his  comings  and  goings;  she 
must  read  dislike  and  suspicion  in  his 
gaze — the  dislike  that  a man  has  for  a 
woman  whose  claims  sever  him  from  the 
beloved.  Then,  as  to  thousands  of  women 
before  her,  came  the  need  of  knowing. 
Certainty ! Certainty  was  what  she 
wanted;  for  good  or  bad,  to  know  the 
torment  in  which  she  lived. 

“Oh,”  she  would  think  to  herself,  “if 
I could  only  know!”  But  her  mind 
would  answer,  “ Know  what  ?” 

She  lived  continually  as  though  on  the 
eve  of  some  discovery.  A little  further, 
and  she  would  know  what  the  monstrous 
certainty  was  of  which  she  wished  to  be 
sure.  If  she  looked  into  the  black  pool 
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of  her  uncertainty  long  enough,  she  felt 
the  answer  would  come;  there  must  be 
an  answer  to  all  this  that  she  suffered, 
and  somehow  she  felt  it  lay  in  Graham — 
somehow  in  Graham  she  must  find  it. 
His  very  dumbness  was  to  her  the  cor- 
roboration of  his  blameless  guilt.  She 
hated  his  smiling  face;  she  hated  his 
pretense ; she  wanted  with  all  her  strength 
to  cry  out: 

u Say  what  you  think ! Say  what  you 
suspect !” 

Then  one  night,  as  she  sat  in  his  room, 
and  while  their  lips  talked  the  pleasant 
commonplaces  of  happily  married  people, 
she  realized  that  the  answer  to  the  riddle 
lay  in  his  desk. 

She  knew  it  was  there.  There,  in 
tangible  form  was  the  answer  of  all  her 
torment  and  all  her  suspicion,  if  she 
could  only  look.  She  waited  frozen  in 
her  own  impatience  for  the  slow  moments 
to  drag  past  on  their  leaden  feet;  she 
sat  waiting  until  Graham  should  go  up- 
stairs and  go  to  sleep  beside  her,  so  she 
could  come  down  and  find  out  what  lay 
there. 

There  was  no  fight  now.  She,  Beata — 
Beata  with  honor  like  a man’s  honor — 
waited  with  beating  heart,  her  breath 
coming  short,  for  the  evening  to  pass 
and  for  Graham  to  sleep,  that  she  might 
commit  the  one  unforgivable  crime. 

He  slept  at  last.  Beata  got  out  of  bed, 
put  on  her  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
and  went  noiselessly  down  the  stairs. 
She  made  no  sound;  not  a stair  creaked. 
It  was  as  though  she  went  through  each 
one  of  the  little  acts  like  some  highly 
trained  mechanism,  as  though  all  her 
life  had  been  one  rehearsal  for  this  mo- 
ment. It  was  as  though  she  had  been 
rehearsing  all  her  life  for  this — that 
without  noise  she  might  get  up,  dress 
herself,  go  down-stairs  without  noise  and 
light  her  candle  in  the  library,  then  walk 
swiftly  and  with  the  directness  of  a 
homing  pigeon  to  Graham’s  desk  — to 
Graham’s  desk,  where  the  answer  of 
everything  lay. 

In  the  strange  and  painful  universe  in 
which  Beata  had  been  living  the  only 
certainty  that  she  had  was  that  there 
was  the  answer,  the  explanation  of  the 
riddle,  and  that  she  was  about  to  find  it. 
That  she  must  find  it  even  at  the  price 
of  her  own  honor,  at  the  breaking-down 
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of  the  things  most  essential  in  her  nature, 
meant  nothing. 

She  went  unfalteringly  to  where  the 
desk  stood,  with  the  candle  in  her  hand; 
unfalteringly  she  pulled  out  a little 
drawer  and  took  from  it  a bundle  of 
letters.  They  were  tied  neatly — Graham 
was  exact  and  methodical  in  all  his  ways. 

As  she  opened  them  a little  picture  flut- 
tered down — a snapshot  of  herself  sent 
to  Graham  long  ago,  and  then  she  recog- 
nized in  the  letters  her  own  handwriting 
— nothing  else.  Her  letters  were  what  she 
had  come  to  find — her  letters  written 
to  Graham  long  ago!  Written  during 
his  brief  absences  from  Alene,  telling  of 
Alene’s  change  from  day  to  day;  written 
to  him  when  she  was  away.  Letters  for 
all  the  world  to  read ; letters  without 
one  word  of  affection  beyond  that  of  a 
kindly  friendship. 

Her  own  letters — that  was  the  answer! 
Her  friendship  and  Graham’s — that  was 
the  key-note  of  this  mystery!  For  a 
second  she  stood  there,  not  willing  to 
understand.  Then  came  crowding  on  her 
memories  of  Alene’s  looks  and  her  sud- 
den appearances  in  the  room  where  she 
and  Graham  sat  talking  innocently — so 
innocently  that  no  thought  of  what  Alene 
meant  had  crossed  their  minds.  So 
Beata  stood  motionless,  her  own  letters 
in  her  hand,  a terrible  figure,  as  though 
she  held  there  a proof  of  her  own  blood- 
guilt.  And  the  question  now  arose  to 
her  mind: 

“ When  did  we  first  begin  to  care  for 
each  other?  And  was  I here  for  Alene, 
or  was  I here  for  Graham’s  sake?” 

She  had  come  for  Alene,  but  she  had 
stayed  for  Graham,  and  before  Alene’s 
tragic  death  she  had  been  the  only  com- 
fort that  he  had  had. 

Then  she  heard  his  step  behind  her, 
and  then  his  voice,  and  instead  of  her 
own  name — “ Alene!”  he  called.  And 
then  with  a face  of  horror  and  her  hands 
outstretched  in  a gesture  terrible  and 
tragic,  a gesture  they  knew  well  and  that 
was  not  her  own,  she  cried: 

“Yes — Alene,  if  you  like!  Why  did 
you  keep  these  letters — you,  who  never 
keep  any  letters?” 

He  tried  to  recover  himself. 

“ Are  you  mad,  Beata  ?”  he  said,  but 
the  sternness  of  his  voice  faltered. 

“ Oh,”  she  took  up,  “ I wish  I were — 
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you  could  shut  me  up  then!  Madness 
would  be  easy!  We  killed  her — you  and 
I between  us  killed  her!  She  trusted  us 
and  we  killed  her — she  trusted  us  and 
we  tortured  her!” 

“Hush!”  said  Graham.  “You  don’t 
know  what  you’re  saying,  Beata.  You’re 
not  well — you’ve  not  been  well  for  a long 
time.” 

“ No,”  she  agreed.  “ I’ve  not  been 
well — but  you’ve  said  nothing  about  it, 
Graham.  It’s  a very  strange  illness  I’ve 
had — what’s  been  its  name,  Graham  ? 
What  doctors  cure  it?  You’ve  tried  not 
to  believe — what  couldn’t  be  believed. 
Such  things  can't  happen — that’s  what 
you’ve  said  to  yourself  when  my  face 
has  frightened  you — when  you  came  into 
the  room  and  thought  Alene  was  stand- 
ing here.  But  how  should  I have  come 
where  I am  now,  to  find  my  own  letters — 
my  letters  that  you  kept — my  letters  that 
I’ve  been  waiting  so  long  to  find  ?” 


“ Listen,  Beata — we’ll  go  away.  You’re 
ill.  We’ll  go  away!” 

She  saw  that  he  couldn’t  admit  what 
he  had  seen.  In  his  man’s  world  such 
things  couldn’t  be.  But  it  made  no  dif- 
ference to  her  now.  She  held  her  proof 
in  her  hand. 

“ We’ll  go  away  and  forget  these 
weeks,”  he  repeated. 

“ We’ll  do  what  you  like — it  won’t 
alter  anything.  We  know  now  ” Beata 
answered,  dully;  for  she  knew,  as  Gra- 
ham did,  that  there  was  no  flight  pos- 
sible for  them,  no  refuge  that  they  could 
take  anywhere  in  the  world,  apart  or 
together.  They  had  heard  the  voice  from 
the  other  side  of  silence;  there  was  no 
country  where  they  could  take  refuge, 
no  place  to  go  that  would  blot  out  from 
Graham’s  memory  the  picture  of  Beata 
leaning  over  his  desk,  her  letters  in  her 
hand. 


“When  First  1 Wore  the  Sword  of  Love” 

BY  LOUISE  MORGAN  SILL 

I 

WHEN  first  I wore  the  sword  of  Love 
Red  courage  sprang  into  my  heart. 

Through  all  my  veins  the  swift  blood  ran 
Rich  fountains  of  new  life  to  start. 

A din  of  fighting  filled  my  ear, 

And  one  long  call  on  bugles  rang. 

Then  from  my  being  fled  all  fear, 

And  a strong  soul  within  me  sang. 

n 

THE  SHIELD 

This  timid  tilt  of  life  I fear  not, 

I who  have  all  eternity; 

Whispering  caution  now  I hear  not. 

Forward  marches  the  heart  of  me. 

The  world  is  mine  for  my  best  endeavor, 

Labor  and  beauty,  toil  and  art: 

For  safety  guards  the  one  forever 

Who  wears  Love’s  shield  upon  his  heart. 
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NOW,”  said  the  multiform  familiar 
of  the  Easy  Chair,  putting  on 
the  air  of  genial  Cynic — “now 
that  the  women  have  got  the  vote  in 
California,  and  so  have  it  in  six  of  those 
hopeful  Western  States,  don’t  you  think 
it  is  time  they  should  show  that  they 
deserved  it?” 

We  fell  in  with  his  mood  of  cheery 
banter.  “ How  long,”  we  asked,  “ have 
women  been  without  the  vote?” 

“ About  as  long  as  men  have  been  with 
it : say,  intermittently  in  one  place  or  an- 
other, about  twenty-five  hundred  years.” 

“ Well,  then,  we  should  think  that  if 
women  showed  they  deserved  it  in  an- 
other twenty-five  hundred  years  it  would 
be  about  right.  We  understand  some  men 
haven’t  shown  yet  that  they  deserved  it.” 

The  Cynic  laughed.  “ Well,  here  and 
there  one.  But,”  he  continued  seriously, 
“ two  wrongs  don’t  make  a right.” 

The  pun  tempted  us,  and  we  put  in: 
“ The  California  women  have  just  got 
the  right,  all  the  same.  But  if  you  want 
to  know  what  we  really  think,  we  think 
that  women  have  already  shown  that  they 
have  a right  to  their  full  share  in  political 
economy  by  their  skill,  their  immemorial 
supremacy,  in  domestic  economy.” 

This,  as  we  intended,  made  the  Cynic 
sit  up.  “ Oh,  come !”  he  challenged  us. 

u Government  is  only  housekeeping 
c writ  large,’  ” we  went  on,  “ and  you 
will  admit  that  women  have  always  ex- 
celled in  housekeeping.” 

“ Some,”  he  admitted,  with  an  ironical 
smile. 

“ They  have  at  least  excelled  most  men 
in  it,  and  the  very  qualities  which  have 
fitted  them  to  excel  in  it  will  fit  them 
to  excel  in  politics:  system,  detail,  as- 
siduity, * keeping  round  after’  the  in- 
numerable things  needing  to  be  done  from 
moment  to  moment.  Men  have  not  ex- 
celled in  government,  as  the  history  of 
the  world  can  prove,  because  they  do  not 
like  to  govern;  but  women  do  like  to 
govern.” 
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“ Any  husband  will  agree  to  that,”  the 
Cynic  assented. 

We  passed  his  triviality.  “ Men  would 
rather  hunt,  or  fish,  or  fight.  They  would 
rather  fight  than  govern,  and  this  fact 
disposes  of  one  anxiety  of  those  who 
hesitate  to  let  woman  say  who  shall  spend 
her  taxes  and  how,  because  in  the  event 
of  war  she  cannot,  or  will  not,  fight.  But 
in  the  just  state  of  the  future,  men  can 
and  will  like  to  do  the  fighting  as  they 
have  done  the  fighting  in  the  unjust  state 
of  fhe  past.  Or  most  of  it,”  we  hastened 
to  add.  “ At  all  times,  when  women  have 
given  their  minds,  or  their  souls,  rather, 
to  fighting,  they  have  fought  as  well 
as  men,  from  Joan  of  Arc  to  the  Maid 
of  Saragossa,  from  Boadicea  to  Molly 
Stark.  In  sieges  and  leaguers  of  every 
kind  they  have  as  bravely  suffered  wounds 
and  famine  and  death  as  men  have,  and 
will  again,  if  need  be.  But  they  do  not 
like  fighting,  there  is  no  gainsaying  that; 
and  they  do  not  excel  in  it  as  they  do  in 
governing.  We  have  yet  to  see  what  they 
will  do  as  presidents  of  republics,  but 
they  have  abundantly  shown  what  they 
can  do  in  monarchies,  not  only  as  powers 
behind  the  throne,  but  as  powers  on  it. 
England  has  had  no  greater  rulers  than 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Victoria; 
Russia  none  greater  than  the  Empress 
Catherine;  Spain  none  greater  than  Isa- 
bella the  Catholic — ” 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  Semiramis  ?” 
the  Cynic  interrupted. 

“ No  more  than  with  Nero,  or  Henry 
the  Eighth,  or  Peter  the  Cruel,”  we  re- 
sponded. “ In  fact,  a very  little  study 
of  history — say,  a very  little  more  than 
you  have  perhaps  been  able  to  make — 
will  teach  you  that  the  reigns  of  female 
sovereigns  have  been  the  periods  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  and  happiness  for 
their  peoples.” 

“ Bloody  Mary,”  the  Cynic  murmured. 

“ Isabella  the  Second  of  Spain.” 

“Isabella,  poor  thing!  had  her  little 
foibles,  but  they  were  not  characteristic 
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of  queens.  All  kings  have  been  personal- 
ly immoral.  As  to  Bloody  Mary,  even 
she  was  a woman  of  conscience,  but  she 
lived  in  a time  when  any  difference  of 
opinion  in  theological  matters  was  treat- 
ed by  the  dominant  persuasion  with  very 
little  difference  of  method.  But  sup- 
posing that  Mary  was  one  of  the  political 
failures  of  her  sex,  it  does  not  prove  that 
women  are  or  will  be  political  failures  as 
a sex.  In  fact,  as  our  friend  Valdes 
shows  in  the  most  delightful  of  his  Papers 
of  Doctor  Angelico,  woman  has  a genius 
for  politics — ” 

“ Ah !”  the  Cynic  exulted,  “ I knew  that 
this  wisdom  of  yours  must  be  second- 
hand! Well,  what  does  your  Spanish 
novelist  have  to  say  that  will  reconcile 
men  to  the  folly  of  California  in  giving 
the  suffrage  to  women  ?” 

We  had  the  book  at  our  elbow,  and  we 
were  very  willing  to  answer  from  it. 
“ What  he  has  to  say  he  says  in  the 
character  of  the  famous  poetess  Carmen 
Salazar,  whom  he  has  imagined,  but 
perhaps  not  wholly,  for  the  occasion, 
and  he  reports  the  talk  which  she 
brilliantly  leads  at  one  of  her  tertulias 
in  Madrid.  Of  course  you  know  what 
a tertulia  is?” 

“ No.  Do  you?” 

“ Not  exactly.  It  is  something  like 
a ‘ day  ’ with  us,  but  more  informal.  The 
friends  of  the  house  drop  in,  almost  every 
evening,  and  talk  as  long  and  late  as  they 
like.  In  Madrid  they  generally  drop  in 
after  the  theater,  at  one  or  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  stay  till  daybreak — 
>o  foreigners  say.  Among  the  friends  of 
Sehora  Salazar’s  house,  on  the  morning 
or  evening  in  question,  is  the  sup- 
posed reporter  of  the  incident.  Dr.  Jime- 
nez, and  the  talk  begins  with  her  speak- 
ing of  a volume  of  Schopenhauer  which 
she  has  been  reading:  ‘He  says  that  we 
women  are  the  sex  with  long  hair  and 
•diort  ideas.  . . . lie  cannot  forgive  Chris- 
tianity for  modifying  the  happy  state 
of  inferiority  in  which  antiquity  kept 
us;  he  thinks  the  Oriental  races  are 
right,  and  understand  the  part  that  wom- 
an should  play  lx? t ter  than  we  do  with 
our  gallantry  and  our  stupid  veneration, 
the  result  of  the  development  of  Germano- 
Christian  history.’ 

“ Naturally,  Jimenez  (by  the  way,  he 
is  the  Dr.  Angelico  of  the  Papers) 


declares  that  Schopenhauer  is  wrong. 
He  wishes  to  cite  Dona  Carmen  her- 
self, with  her  great  achievements  in 
poetry,  as  proof  of  the  pessimistic  phi- 
losopher’s injustice  to  women;  but  to  his 
immense  surprise  she  says  that  she 
agrees  with  Schopenhauer  in  his  opinion 
of  their  intellectual  inferiority.  She  dis- 
claims the  value  of  what  she  has  herself 
done.  ‘ I don’t  deceive  myself.  I know 
that  I am  the  first  of  mediocre  writers, 
but  the  air  I have  breathed  is  far  from 
being  atmosphere  which  inspires  great 
writers.  And  what  I say  of  myself  I say 
of  all,  absolutely  all,  of  my  sisters,  an- 
cient and  modem.  Don’t  suppose  that 
I am  paradoxical,  or  in  bad  humor,  or 
wish  to  appear  singular.’  ” 

We  broke  off  our  reading  here  to  say, 
“ Of  course  we  are  paraphrasing  a good 
deal,  and  condensing.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  do  that !”  the  Cynic  en- 
treated. “ I foresee  that  I shall  agree 
with  all  that  Dona  Carmen  says,  and  I 
want  to  hear  it  all.” 

“ It’s  all  very  good,  but  you  can’t ; 
want  of  space  forbids.  She  goes  on  lo 
say,  among  other  things:  ‘Art  has  not 
been,  is  not,  and  never  will  be  the  patri- 
mony of  woman.  It  is  imagined  that, 
sensibility  being  the  quality  most  de- 
veloped in  woman,  she  is  called  to  the 
cultivation  of  art.  That  is  a profound 
error  denied  by  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Where  is  the  feminine  Shake- 
speare, Dante,  Cervantes,  or  Goethe  ? 
Where  is  the  Michelangelo,  the  Rem- 
brandt, the  Titian  ? . . . How  many  names 
of  women  artists  can  you  cite?  What 
originality  has  their  talent  shown?  . . . 
There  is  hardly  any  well-educated  girl 
who  is  not  taught  music,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, even  sculpture.  Do  you  think  that 
if  there  had  been  bom  among  us  a 
Beethoven  or  a Rossini,  she  would  have 
been  satisfied  to  tinkle  on  the  piano  or 
strum  the  harp?  She  would  have  written 
operas  and  symphonies.  ...  At  the  bot- 
tom of  her  heart  woman  is  interested 
little  or  not  at  all  in  nature  or  art. 
When  she  finds  herself  confronted  with 
a landscape,  or  a statue,  or  a painting, 
she  does  what  she  can  to  be  enraptured, 
but  she  does  not  succeed  and  her  ad- 
miration rings  false.  . . . When  it  comes 
to  practical  details,  men  sew  and  iron 
and  embroider  and  scrub  and  wash 
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better  than  women.  In  all  the  things 
that  women  are  ordinarily  praised  for, 
men  excel  them.  Even  in  the  making 
of  women’s  clothes  men  beat  us.  You 
know  that  the  great  modistes  of  Paris  are 
not  modistas,  but  modistos/ 

“ Her  flattering  guests  accuse  her  of 
hating  her  sex,  but  she  says  that  she  not 
only  loves  her  sex,  but  since  she  has  re- 
nounced literature  the  future  of  her  sex 
is  her  constant  preoccupation.  Then 
they  ask,  if  woman  has  no  aptitude  for 
science,  for  literature,  for  the  arts;  if 
she  has  as  little  for  the  industries,  or 
even  household  labors,  for  what  is  she 
best  fitted  ? She  answers,  ‘ For  one  thing 
only,  but  very  important.’  ‘ What  ?’  they 
pursue,  and  she  replies — and  here  we 
think  you  will  drop  her — ‘Politics/” 

The  Cynic  certainly  looked  a little 
daunted,  but  he  plucked  up  assurance 
enough  to  say  he  would  like  to  have  her 
prove  it. 

"Well,  her  arguments  are  rather  stag- 
gering. ‘ What,’  she  asks,  ‘ is  politics 
at  bottom?  It  is  the  art  of  relating 
men  justly  to  one  another.  Well,  I 
hold  that  woman  understands  this  art 
by  intuition  better*  than  man.’  Her 
guests  cry  out  at  this,  vehemently  but 
politely,  and  allege  the  pagan  sages  and 
the  Christian  saints,  who  unite  in  de- 
claring woman  inferior  in  public  matters, 
and  in  bidding  her  be  silent  in  them. 
But  Dona  Carmen  is  not  troubled.  She 
does  not  care  for  the  pagan  sages,  and 
she  declares  that  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  in  wishing  to  repress  women 
had  in  mind  the  women  whom  de- 
praved Greek  and  Roman  society  thrust 
upon  their  view.  But  her  friends  beg 
Dona  Carmita  (as  they  caressingly  call 
her  in  that  pretty  Spanish  fashion  of 
men  who  wish  to  throw  dust  into  wom- 
en’s beautiful  eyes)  to  observe  that 
God  has  made  woman  weaker  of  body, 
as  well  as  of  intelligence,  thus  indicating 
that  her  role  is  inferior.  i No,’  she  re- 
torts, ‘God  has  not  made  her  weaker  of 
body  and  mind;  men  have.’  ' We!9  they 
protest.  ‘Yes,  youl  . . . The  primitive 
woman  in  agility  and  strength  yields 
little  to  men.  The  intelligence  of  woman, 
even  now,  is  different,  but  it  is  not  in- 
ferior to  man’s.  Her  physical  inferiority 
results  from  men’s  having  lived  in  per- 
petual war  for  many  thousands  of  years, 
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while  women  kept  apart  from  the  strug- 
gle. Even  now,  at  the  end  of  thou- 
sands of  years  of  sedentary  life,  which 
has  produced  our  evident  physical  in- 
feriority, if  you  gentlemen  will  take 
a thousand  girls  four  or  five  years 
old  and  put  them  in  a proper  gym- 
nasium, and  oblige  them  to  undergo  the 
rigors  of  temperature,  cold,  heat,  hunger, 
thirst,  forced  marches,  to  climb  moun- 
tains and  cross  rivers;  if  you  will  dis- 
cipline them  in  military  exercises,  when 
they  come  to  twenty-five  years  you  will 
have  formed  a battalion  as  strong  and 
lithe  as  if  it  were  formed  of  men,  and 
also  much  more  intrepid.’  ‘Woman  is 
more  valiant  than  man?’  the  guests  de- 
mand. ‘Very  much  more!’  Dona  Car- 
men returns.  ‘Women  are  valiant  from 
nature;  you  men  from  vanity.  Women 
are  valiant  in  season;  you  out  of  season. 
When  it  comes  to  saving  the  fireside, 
to  defending  the  children  and  the  old, 
when  the  country’s  independence  is  in 
danger,  women  will  fight  to  the  death, 
and  die  with  a smile  on  their  lips.’ 

“ Of  course,  her  guests  have  nothing  to 
answer  to  these  historical  facts,  and  they 
turn  upon  her  with  the  question  whether 
she  would  like  women  to  appear  in  court 
and  take  part  in  legal  contentions;  and 
she  answers,  ‘ I would  have  only  women 
appear  in  the  tribunals;  these  should  be 
formed  exclusively  of  women ; women 
alone  should  be  the  advocates  and  prose- 
cutors; and  I would  have  you  gentlemen 
stay  at  home,  and  not  meddle  with  things 
which  do  not  concern  you.’ 

“ That  rather  takes  their  breath 
away — ” 

“ Oh  no !”  the  Cynic  put  in,  derisively. 

“ But  she  goes  on  to  say  that  God  has 
endowed  women  with  a higher  sense  of 
justice  than  men;  that  a jury  composed 
entirely  of  women  would  always  pene- 
trate more  profoundly  than  one  of  men 
into  the  depths  of  conscience,  and  dis- 
tinguish more  clearly  there  the  respon- 
sible and  the  irresponsible.  She  makes 
her  hearers  confess  by  their  silence  that 
men  do  not  elect  the  best  or  the  decent- 
est  men  to  make  their  laws,  but  she 
claims  that  the  worst  women  would 
not  be  guilty  of  the  like  dereliction,  for 
a reason  that  we  think  even  you  will 
admit.  ‘ The  impure  woman,’  she  con- 
tends, ‘loves  and  venerates  purity  at  the 
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bottom  of  her  heart.  The  ideal  of  good- 
ness, of  beauty,  of  justice  never  leaves 
her  eyes.  Unlike  man,  even  in  her  deep- 
est degradation,  she  always  believes  in 
her  own  soul.  Perhaps  for  this  reason 
women  forgive  themselves  more  easily  for 
their  sins;  they  know  these  sins  do  not 
touch  the  immaculate  purity  of  their 
being.” 

“ I don’t  know,”  the  Cynic  said,  “ why 
you  think  I should  have  a difficulty  in 
admitting  these  things.  I only  doubt 
whether  impure  women  would  act  from 
the  purity  they  adore.” 

“ Yes,  there  is  something  in  that.  But 
you  can’t  question  Doha  Carmen’s  posi- 
tion that  man  is  principally  an  intel- 
lectual being,  woman  a moral  being.” 

“ No.” 

“ Then  you  must  accept  her  conclusion 
that  politics,  which  relate  to  conduct, 
should  be  intrusted  to  her  rather  than 
him.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  my  acceptance  of 
this  conclusion  must  follow.” 

“ Not  when  she  admits  man’s  superi- 
ority in  art,  literature,  philosophy;  when 
she  only  claims  that  woman  is  more  fit  for 
politics — which  relate  to  conduct — because 
she  is  man’s  moral  superior?  One  of  the 
guests  deplores  the  notion  of  woman’s 
taking  part  in  the  legislative  debates  as 
something  too  squalid,  too  horrible.  1 And 
why  horrible  ?’  she  retorts.  1 Do  you  find 
it  too  prosaic  that  she  should  discuss  the 
question  of  the  tariff,  or  of  funding  the 
public  debt?  Is  it  more  poetic  to  cast 
up  accounts  with  the  cook:  so  much  rice, 
so  much  flour?  Or  with  the  laundress 
when  she  gives  out  the  soiled  clothes: 
so  many  collars,-  so  many  socks?  As  a 
question  in  esthetics  I don’t  see  the  great 
difference.  ...  It  couldn’t  bo  worse  when 
you  gentlemen  raise  your  fists  in  Con- 
gress and  exchange  insults  and  swear 
like  troopers.’  Women  would  not  do  the 
like,  she  declares,  and  instances  their 
continual  meetings  in  Madrid  for  benef- 
icent objects,  where  they  organize,  ap- 
point committees,  debate,  and  put  their 
decisions  in  effect;  and  all  passes  without 
those  lamentable  incidents  which  occur 
in  masculine  assemblies.  Woman  was 
born  for  politics,  because  politics  concern 
conduct,  and  among  all  those  people  who 
have  reached  a certain  grade  of  culture 


she  is  sovereign  in  conduct.’  In  illus- 
tration Dona  Carmen  instances  the 
Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  who,  during  the 
minority  of  the  present  King,  adminis- 
tered the  country’s  laws  with  a wisdom, 
justice,  and  mercy  almost  unknown  be- 
fore, and  she  asks,  i Then,  if  you  allow 
that  an  alien  woman,  not  chosen,  but 
called  by  the  chance  of  birth  to  the 
political  direction  of  a country,  is  fit 
to  govern  it,  has  judgment  enough  to 
decide  for  peace  or  war,  to  put  her  veto 
to  laws  which  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  have  voted,  to  appoint  public 
functionaries,  why  do  you  deny  to  women, 
elected  from  among  the  best  of  the  coun- 
try, fitness  to  share  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  laws  and  to  decide  between  the  just 
and  the  unjust?’  We  ask  only  the  part 
which  God  has  assigned  us  in  this  world 
— the  care  of  the  home  and  the  scepter  of 
justice.  It  is  for  you  men  to  discuss 
the  high  problems  of  metaphysics,  to 
sound  the  depths  of  theology,  to  write 
inspired  poems,  to  model  immortal 
statues  and  paint  immortal  pictures,  to 
conquer  the  forces  of  nature  and  make 
them  the  submissive  slaves  of  our  well- 
being. It  is  for  us  women,  poor  things! 
to  look  after  your  property,  to  prosecute 
the  evil-doer,  to  reward  the  good.  For 
you  the  ineffable  glory  of  conquest;  for 
us  the  toil  and  the  peril  without  the 
glory.” 

We  closed  the  book  with  an  air  of 
finality,  and  the  Cynic  rose.  He  looked 
not  bored  or  wearied,  but,  to  our  sur- 
prise, very  much  interested. 

“ Well  ?”  we  challenged  him. 

“ There  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in  all 
that;  a great  deal  of  just  thinking,  of 
unquestionable  reason,”  he  began,  but  we 
could  not  forbear  interrupting: 

u And  if  women  can  do  this  thinking, 
this  reasoning,  why  do  you  still  oppose 
their  enfranchisement?” 

“ Well,  for  one  thing,  because  they 
haven’t  done  it.” 

“ How,  not  done  it  ?” 

11  Why,  it  is  a man  who  has  been  talk- 
ing, not  a woman ; your  novelist,  and  not 
his  creation,”  the  Cynic  said,  as  he 
escaped  our  just  resentment.  He  looked 
back  to  add,  u Even  in  the  discovery  that 
woman’s  distinctive  genius  is  political,  it 
is  a man  who  has  proved  her  superiority.” 
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CN  a man  say  that  his  soul  is  his 
own  ? Sometimes,  even  in  this 
era  of  collectivism,  he  does  say 
it,  and  with  defiant  accent,  proudly  quot- 
ing Henley’s  poetic  line,  “I  am  the  cap- 
tain of  my  soul.”  But  Henley,  in  a hos- 
pital, his  body  disappearing  piecemeal 
under  the  surgeon’s  knife,  was  really  only 
asserting  the  unconquerability  of  the  soul 
itself  and  the  inalienability  of  its  powers. 

It  has  not  been  the  natural  disposition 
of  mankind  to  emphasize  individuality. 
Man  is  primarily,  as  he  is  ultimately, 
social.  However  provincial  his  environ- 
ment, he  has  the  sense  of  belonging  to 
something  outside  of  himself — which  he 
exalts  above  himself  — his  family  and 
his  tribe,  or,  ixr  a more  complex  social 
order,  his  class  and  his  nation.  This  is, 
from  the  first,  an  instinct,  combating  all 
other  instincts,  even  that  of  self-preserva- 
tion; and,  in  so  far  as  reasonableness 
comes  to  be  a controlling  element  in  man’s 
life,  this  social  instinct  becomes  an  in- 
telligent conviction — the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct, except  toward  the  common  enemy. 
The  sacred  law  of  hospitality  includes 
even,  and  especially,  the  stranger.  Any 
personal  eminence,  eagerly  recognized 
when  it  implies  natural  superiority,  be- 
comes a common  pride  and  possession, 
and  very  justly,  since  its  nurture,  oppor- 
tunity, and  significance  are  social. 

Moreover,  human  life  has  its  existence, 
growth,  and  expression  through  partner- 
ships, and  these  partnerships  are  comple- 
mentary, involving  selections  based  on 
affinities,  strains  of  a harmony,  of  which, 
as  all-embracing,  we  are  coming  to  have 
clear  intuitions  in  our  twentieth-century 
philosophy  and  experience.  After  the 
sophistications,  confusions,  and  conflicts 
following  man’s  departure  from  nature — 
a departure  necessary  to  the  maturity 
and  expansion  of  his  conscious  develop- 
ment— we  are,  in  returning  to  natural 
procedure  of  life  and  thought,  beginning 
to  see  more  clearly  what  the  nature  of  the 
soul  is,  independently  of  notions  derived 
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from  the  limitations  of  individual  con- 
sciousness. 

The  social  instinct  was  broken  with 
the  human  departure  from  nature,  still 
existing,  for  better  and  for  worse,  in  its 
brokenness.  Inevitably  and  for  ages  there 
was  a refraction  of  human  faculty  and 
vision  by  institutional  and  intellectual 
development.  Simply  the  holding  of  prop- 
erty in  severalty  resulted  in  a sharp  dis- 
tinction between  meum  and  tuum.  In 
passing  from  the  primitively  natural 
communal  appropriation  to  the  com- 
petitive, an  opportunity  and  a tempta- 
tion was  offered  for  the  emergence  and 
development  of  a selfish  greed  and  ambi- 
tion hitherto  unmanifested.  But  these 
ignoble  manifestations  were  incidental, 
along  with  all  the  other  vices  of  a system 
which  permitted  abnormalities  and  even 
occasional  monstrosities — weeds  growing 
with  the  wheat  until  the  harvest.  The 
main  currents  evoked  and  illustrated  the 
noblest  qualities  and  powers  of  humanity 
in  a kind  of  social  dynamics  terribly 
limited  through  the  lack  of  popular 
initiative  and  participation.  If  civiliza- 
tion was  competitive,  involving  secretive- 
ness, greed,  exploitation,  and  privilege, 
of  individual,  of  class,  and  even  of  tho 
state,  it  was  also  heroic  and  expansive, 
after  its  broken  and  imperfect  type. 

We  are  in  sight  of  a better  harvest, 
where  the  laborers  are  many,  and  even 
a timely  elimination  of  weeds  is  possible. 
After  ages  of  wasteful  conflicts  and  ex- 
periments, we  expect  an  organized  com- 
monwealth to  take  the  place,  on  an  open 
and  higher  plane,  of  the  close  primitive 
communality.  We  now  see  clearly  that 
the  individual  is  for  the  commonwealth 
and  that  the  commonwealth  is  for  the 
individual. 

But  the  individual  passes  from  this 
human  scene.  Death  is  not  the  same  kind 
of  portal  for  the  soul  that  birth  is.  Birth 
is  an  introduction  to  an  existence  which 
we  call  individual,  though,  because  of 
heredity,  the  individuality  is,  in  its  most 
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peculiar  traits,  of  various  ancestral  deri- 
vation. Death  is  a divestiture  of  every- 
thing directly  associated  with  a physio- 
logical structure  or  with  the  race.  Even 
before  this  divestiture  some  sign  is  given 
of  such  flight  and  absolution  of  the  soul 
in  the  manifestation  of  creative  powers 
which  in  art  and  speculation,  in  crea- 
tions not  indicated  in  any  physiological 
term,  escape  the  close  circles  of  nature. 
“ Oh,  let  me  climbe  when  I lye  down  ” is 
the  mystic  poet’s  prayer,  and  this  tran- 
scendence of  the  soul — as  the  dream  tran- 
scends dormancy — is  prophetic  of  what  is 
native  to  it  before  birth  and  fully  re- 
claimed in  the  ascendency  of  death. 

Obviously  death,  unlike  birth,  is  the 
release  of  the  soul  not  only  from  the 
bonds  of  heredity,  but  from  the  grooves, 
however  aspiring,  of  a human  civilization 
expressed  in  terms  of  material,  mechan- 
ical, and  intellectual  progress.  Only  the 
creative  powers  of  the  soul  — those  by 
which  it  is  participant  in  creative  evolu- 
tion itself — persist. 

Thus  when  the  creative  imagination, 
transcending  the  close  insulation  of 
primitive  communal  faith,  projected  the 
Unseen  World  (known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Hades),  it  broke  the  integrity  of  that 
religious  instinct  which  felt  the  nearness 
of  kindred  souls  that  had  passed — a near- 
ness like  that  of  the  night  to  the  day. 
Concurrent  with  the  detachment  which 
was  so  distinctive  of  art,  this  detachment 
of  the  soul  by  the  imagination,  this  re- 
moval to  a realm  quite  distinct  from  the 
visible  human  scene,  was  the  beginning 
of  open  spiritual  vision — inevitably  sub- 
ject to  the  same  refraction  as  distorted 
all  mental  conceptions,  besides  being  sub- 
jugated by  these  in  all  forms  of  inter- 
pretation. The  content  therefore  of  this 
spiritual  vision,  as  disclosing  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  the  soul,  was  for  long 
ages  hopelessly  depressing,  vague,  and 
inane,  lacking  even  the  strength,  comfort, 
and  dignity  of  the  instinctive  primitive 
feeling  it  had  displaced.  As  in  all  other 
lines  of  consciously  rational  development, 
the  open  field  gained  by  the  surrender  of 
instinct  was  a wilderness  of  uncertainty, 
a wide  room  for  errors  irretrievable  until 
the  life  and  light  of  Reason  should 
restore  the  integrity  of  nature  to  human- 
ity, not  as  instinct,  but  as  intuition. 

The  Gospel  was,  in  the  largest  sense, 
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the  first  clear  evangel  of  this  new  nat- 
uralism. A full  revelation  of  spiritual 
dynamics,  liberating  the  soul  from  tradi- 
tion and  traditional  authority  and  bring- 
ing it  directly  face  to  face  with  the 
Father  of  spirits,  disclosing  a new  prin- 
ciple of  birth  and  inheritance,  and  not 
only  this  new  individuation,  but  a new 
collectivity  in  the  brotherhood  and  com- 
munion of  souls,  it  was  a hidden  leaven 
during  centuries  of  obscuration,  yet  all 
the  time  working  in  the  hearts  of  un- 
sophisticated multitudes,  uplifting  the 
lowly  to  the  heights  of  its  dream,  and 
stimulating  that  very  life  and  light  of 
Reason  which,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
should  comprehend  its  eternal  secret. 

The  fact  that  man  is  pre-eminently  a 
social  being  offers  to  the  soul  a wonder- 
ful range  of  expansion,  even  beyond  the 
bounds  of  collective  human  fellowship, 
and  involving  the  sense  of  cosmic  partner- 
ship and  kinship.  This  sense  of  partner- 
ship extends  into  an  unseen  world.  With 
the  mystery  which  surrounds  it  the  soul 
claims  intimate  association,  and  of  tin? 
mystery  within  itself — veiled  from  the 
individual  consciousness — it  is  the  very 
essence. 

The  history  of  religion,  philosophy,  and 
art  is  that  of  the  soul’s  immense  wander- 
ings and  of  its  questionings  concerning  its 
place  in  the  universe,  its  origin,  and  its 
destiny  in  this  earthly  existence  and  be- 
yond the  barrier  set  by  death  in  front  of 
a mystery  remote  and  apprehensible  only 
in  the  terms  of  faith. 

In  its  approach  to  a new  naturalism  in 
faith,  art,  and  life  the  soul’s  quest  is 
simplified ; no  longer  eccentric,  no  longer 
beating  against  its  barriers  for  impotent 
conclusions,  it  becomes  intensive,  accept- 
ing and  holding  to  reality,  and  finding 
in  its  living  experience  the  source,  the 
way,  and  the  issue  of  its  only  possible 
development. 

But  none  of  us  can  call  this  strictly 
an  individual  experience.  We  are  but 
parts  of  all  our  felt  life— of  all  we  meet, 
of  all  we  are,  and  of  all  we  enact.  We 
are  the  more  sensible  of  this  partnership 
through  the  expansion  of  our  modem 
consciousness,  the  catholicity  of  our  sym- 
pathies, and  the  immense  and  almost  un- 
conscious organization  of  our  modem 
life.  Considered  as  an  isolated  individ- 
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ual  no  one,  of  our  time  or  of  any  other, 
could  be  interesting  to  oneself,  to  say 
nothing  of  having  a spiritual  existence 
even  to  the  extent  of  committing  a sin. 

The  twentieth  century  finds  humanity 
not  only  visibly  realizing  interdependence 
beyond  the  bounds  of  family,  neighbor- 
hood, and  nationality,  and,  through  the 
disclosures  of  science,  divining  its  in- 
timate partnerships  with  the  physical 
universe,  but  invisibly  and  intensively 
responsive  to  a harmony  in  which,  sub 
specie  CBtemitatis , the  life  of  man  is 
blended  with  all  life. 

Less  than  ever  before  in  the  whole 
course  of  human  history  can  a man  think 
of  his  soul  as  his  own,  or  desire  to — since 
his  joy,  his  courage,  and,  above  all,  his 
freedom  are  realized  for  him  only  through 
visible  association  and  through  his  par-* 
ticipation  in  that  invisible  harmony  to 
which,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  soul,  he 
eternally  belongs. 

Freedojn  is  incompatible  with  that 
provincialism  in  which  a man  thinketh 
of  his  own  things  or  of  a secretive  re- 
demption of  himself,  of  his  family,  of 
his  class,  or  even  of  his  race.  Thought 
thus  limited  has  always  been  a timorous 
concern.  The  greed  of  private  appro- 
priation of  wealth,  glory,  or  privilege  is 
a slavery  of  the  soul.  Not  merely  service, 
but  the  frank  acceptance  of  service,  makes 
for  emancipation,  which  is  not  negative 
only,  but  a positive  and  dynamic  opera- 
tion by  which  we  enter  into  life.  To 
escape  the  tyranny  of  authority  is  value- 
less unless  we  discover  and  submit  to 
what  really  is  authority,  as  bringing 
growth  and  increase  of  life.  The  truth 
which  makes  us  free  is  catholic,  inclusive 
of  nature;  it  is  indeed  natural  before  it 
is  human,  if  we  may  allow  ourselves  the 
mental  indulgence  of  the  conception  of 
priority  in  a region  where  there  is  really 
no  “ before  ” or  “ after.” 

Our  living  experience,  then,  transcends 
all  confinements,  and  least  of  all  can  it 
be  held  within  the  limitations  implied 
in  individuality,  which  is  itself  in  con- 
stant solution  and  resolution  and  subj'ect 
to  ultimate  dissolution.  When  we  use  the 
phrase  “ individual  soul,”  we  are  simply 
applying  to  the  living  soul  the  conception 
of  indivisibility — we  are  not  imposing 
upon  it  a term  of  limitation  in  time  and 
space,  coexistent  with  the  brain  and  its 
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sensorimotor  functions.  Maeterlinck  does 
not  deny  the  eternity  of  the  soul  in 
asserting  the  dissolution  of  individual 
consciousness  with  the  death  of  the  body. 

The  paralysis  of  brain  functions  would 
result  in  such  dissolution.  We  may  still 
say  with  the  poet : 

“ 4 Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest,’ 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul.” 

Human  life  is  fleeting — it  is  motion 
itself,  in  ceaseless  change;  but  in  all  this 
motion  and  change  there  is  something 
which  persists.  Sometimes  we  call  this 
inherence  heredity,  but  it  is  more  in- 
veterate than  that,  embedded  in  nature. 
Heredity  itself  is  but  nature’s  way  of 
remembering  “ what  was  so  fugitive.” 
Evolution  is  a continuing  harmony,  with 
variations.  When  Bergson,  in  treating 
of  creative  evolution,  utters  the  word 
“duration,”  we  seem  to  hear  music,  in- 
tensively, as  one  harmony,  and  not  as 
parts  of  it  in  succession — the  past  vibrates 
in  the  present.  We  have  thus  an  intui- 
tion of  eternity,  not  as  quantity,  but  as 
the  essential  quality  of  life. 

Duration,  then,  which  is  the  term  we 
generally  use  to  denote  static  stability, 
becomes  dynamic,  and  we  see  that  only 
the  static  is  unstable.  When  the  thing 
so  beautiful  appears  to  Faust  that  he 
asks  the  happy  moment  to  stay — that  is 
a creative  moment,  with  eternity  in  it. 
Herein  is  the  eternity  of  art — not  in  the 
durability  of  the  material  the  artist 
works  in,  the  marble,  the  pigment,  the 
parchment,  wherefore  we  say  that  “ art 
is  long  while  life  is  fleeting.”  In  the  art 
of  music  we  see  clearly  that  eternity  is 
in  the  vibrant  rhythm  and  in  the  tension. 

So  with  the  term  “dwelling” — in  its 
static  and  limited  meaning,  as  some- 
thing cut  off  in  space  and  time  and 
held  in  severalty,  it  has  the  limitation 
and  separateness  connoting  individuality; 
but  as  home,  with  all  the  abidingnesses 
and  loyalties  associated  with  it,  it  as- 
sumes the  motions  and  qualities  of  the 
living  soul.  It  is  but  a step  to  the  re- 
ligious faith  in  One  who  dwells  in  us,  as 
expressing  our  inheritance  and  inhabi- 
tance  of  eternity. 

The  dynamic  side  of  life  is  the  soul 
side.  When  we  translate  a static  into 
a dynamic  term  we  have  an  intuition 
of  some  faculty  or  capacity  of  the  soul 
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or  of  some  power  of  nature — that  is,  the 
intuition  of  these  in  their  eternal  ground. 
Duration,  whereby  the  past  is  in  the 
present,  is  unconscious  memory.  The 
future  as  a creative  aspect  of  the  present 
is  will,  before  it  is  volition.  To  know  is 
a power  of  the  soul — the  ground  of  ac- 
quaintance, implying  partnership  and 
kinship  beyond  the  bounds  of  an  in- 
dividual existence.  The  integrity  of  this 
power  is  broken  in  the  limited  individual 
consciousness  as  connected  with  the  phys- 
ical organism,  so  that,  as  Bergson  said,  in 
his  recent  lectures  in  London  on  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  the  brain  is  an  in- 
strument of  oblivion.  The  eternity  of 
art  and  of  life  (in  our  day  so  closely 
interfused)  is  intuitively  disclosed  in  that 
faculty  and  vision  of  the  soul  which  we 
call  the  creative  imagination. 

That  investiture  which,  in  what  seems 
an  indissoluble  intimacy  with  a physio- 
logical organism,  constitutes  the  individ- 
uality with  its  sequestration  and  its 
limitations  is  itself  a habit  of  the  soul. 
But  it  is  not  a solitary  habit,  nor  unitary 
in  a numerical  sense.  Birth  is  a soul- 
habit,  but  not  that  of  a single  soul;  and 
the  heredity  it  implies  involves  a myriad 
souls,  no  longer,  save  in  this  way,  in- 
corporate; involves  indeed,  as  we  have 
said,  not  only  a human  past,  but  the  whole 
preterite  cycle  of  nature. 

Death,  too,  on  its  dynamic  side,  winged 
Death,  is  a habit  of  the  soul — if  divesti- 
ture may  be  called  a habit — though  the 
way  the  adventure  leads  us  is  hidden, 
open  to  unsuspected  partnerships  in  the 
divinely  constituted  harmony.  In  this 
passing,  the  soul  is  not  dependent  upon 
a single  vestige  of  anything  associated 
with  it,  physical  or  mental,  that  is  capable 
of  dissolution ; it  keeps  only  its  eternities. 
It  is  even  dehumanized,  but  without  loss 
of  creative  faculty  and  sensibility,  in 
their  eternal  ground,  whereby  art  is  pos- 
sible, and  love  and  memory  and  the 
ideal  dream. 

This  “ eternal  ground  ” of  spiritual 
dynamics  we  offer  as  a substitute  for 
what  has  been  called  the  " subconscious, ” 
or  " subliminal  consciousness  ” ; and  we 
would  have  it,  by  a supreme  intuition, 
held  as  pertinent  to  the  physical  uni- 
verse, the  dynamics  of  which  is,  in  the 
largest  sense,  spiritual.  The  wonder  of 
everything  must  be  greater  than  the 


wonder  of  anything,  and  there  ie  no 
wonder  that  is  not  spiritual.  There  is 
one  harmony,  and  creative  specialization 
is  its  serial  distribution.  The  descent  of 
what  we  call  the  inorganic  world  is  for 
the  rising  of  the  organic;  and  that  contra- 
puntal harmony  is  continued  in  every 
complementary  partnership  of  the  phys- 
ical world  with  cell  growth  and  develop- 
ment— as,  for  example,  in  the  action  of 
light  and  electricity  in  meeting  the  retina 
with  lenses.  The  partnership  is  indicated 
in  every  physiological  process,  and  final- 
ly in  the  constitution  of  nerve  and  brain 
to  meet  and  complete  psychosis.  Thought 
is  not  due  to  the  parallelism  between 
neurosis  and  psychosis;  the  partnership 
is  complementary.  The  harmony  which 
is  the  ground  of  all  complementary  af- 
finities is  not  annulled  by  the  caesura! 
pause  of  death,  though  the  chord  into 
which  it  passes  is,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  beyond  our  hearing. 

We  should  lay  no  stress  -upon  in- 
dividuality as  separateness  but  for  our 
habit  of  regarding,  most  of  all,  static 
conditions  or,  if  we  include  motion,  me- 
chanical conditions,  framing  our  terms  of 
speech  accordingly,  using  our  minds  as 
prisms  and  dividing  what  in  reality  is 
indivisible.  We  thus  fail  of  the  intuition 
of  continuity.  Static  separateness  takes 
the  soul  out  of  that  harmony  from  which 
it  is  inseparable. 

Conceptions  derived  from  spatial  re- 
lations are  not  applicable  to  the  soul. 
The  psychical  implications  of  physiology 
are  real.  But  such  a term  as  “ sub- 
liminal consciousness  ” is  mechanical, 
giving  us  the  image  of  a consciousness 
below  consciousness,  as  if  it  were  a com- 
partment. The  distinction  between  " out- 
side ” and  “ inside  ” is  thus  mechanically 
derived.  One  of  the  “ unwritten  ” say- 
ings of  the  Master  was  that  "when  the 
outside  becomes  the  inside  ” — that  is. 
when  the  distinction  between  them  is 
lost — "then  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
come  ” — that  is,  the  intuition  of  the 
divinely  constituted  harmony. 

To  continue  in  that  harmony  does  not 
mean  anything  that  can  be  expressed 
in  metaphysical  phraseology,  as  when  it 
is  said  that  at  death  we  are  absorbed  by 
the  Absolute,  or  return  to  the  Universal 
Soul.  We  simply  still  are , dynamically 
persistent  and  enduring. 
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” Vour  explanation,  Colonel,  appreciably 
relieves  my  mind.  And  I may  add,”  con- 
tinued the  Bishop,  “ fittingly  rebukes  my 
overhasty  censure  oi  Mr.  Beverly  on  inade- 
quate grounds.  The  disposition  to  cavil 
unthinkingly,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  draw 
an  improving  moral  by  generalizing  from 
my  own  delinquencies — ’’ 

“ Let  up  on  your  generalized  delinquencies, 
Bish,”  struck  in  the  Doctor,  “ and  give  the 
Colonel  a chance  to  tell  what  happened  when 
Beverly  got  the  thing  fast  to  a cat.  How 
did  it  work,  Colonel  ?” 

“In  accordance  with  Mr.  Beverly’s  logical- 
ly deduced  theory,”  resumed  the  Colonel, 
speaking  with  a'  guarded  precision.  “ its 
working  on  a cat  could  not  be  other  than 
identical  with  its  working  on  a gun.  That 
is  to  say,  the  cat’s  utterances — upon  pass- 
ing into  the  cylinder  and  there  impinging 
upon  the  convoluted  system  of  backward- 
curving  projections — would  be  diverted  from 
a direct  into  a spiral  motion:  would  progress 
through  the  convolutions  of  the  cylinder  with 
a constantly  decreasing  impetus;  and  ulti- 
mately would  emerge  from  it  with  their 
initial  force — their  muzzle-velocity,  as  I may 
term  it — so  greatly  diminished  that  their 
percussive  impact  upon  the  atmosphere 
would  be  insufficient  to  produce,  at  the 
most,  more  than  a mere  whisper  of  sound.” 

“ According  to  the  well-established  laws 
of  dynamics,”  commented  the  Judge.  “ Mr. 
Beverly’s  invention  certainly  was  sound  in 
principle.  As  we  know,  force  is  divided 
into  motive,  accelerative,  and  rctardative 
— the  latter,  of  course,  being  constant  as  a 
deterrent  quantity;  and,  if  adequate,  de- 
structive of  primary  impulse.  Admitting 
that  the  convolutions  in  the  cylinder  of  Mr. 
Beverly’s  most  ingenious  device  did  ade- 
quately retard  the  cat's  utterances,  it  fol- 
lows— ” 

“Dynamics  be  Mowed!”  said  the  Doctor, 
with  energy.  “ Did  or  did  not  Beverly  try 
it  oil  a cat?” 

“Mr.  Beverly  did  try  it  on  a cat,”  replied 
the  Colonel.  “ Tn  point  of  fact,  he  tried  it 
simultaneously  on  two  cats — to  the  end  that 
their  irritant  effect  upon  each  other  might 
provoke  a free  emission  of  the  characteristic 
sounds  which  he  desired  to  curb.  Moreover, 
to  the  end  that  his  test  might  be  so  severe 
as  to  give  finality  to  its  result,  be  selected 
eats  of  a great  size,  with  phenomenally 
powerful  lungs.” 

“(Josh!  I wish  I'd  been  there,”  exclaimed 
the  Doctor.  “ And  then  lie  egged  ’em  on 
into  a rumpus.  I suppose,  and  got  them  to 
swearing  at  each  other.  Whv,  it  must  have 
made  those  cats  just  crazy  when  they  found 
their  cuss-words  didn’t  go  off!  What  did 
they  do  about  it?” 

“ What  they  did.”  said  the  Colonel.  “ was 
appreciably  aside  from  what  Mr.  Bcvcrlv 
expected  them  to  do.  In  his  eagerness  to 
try  out  his  invention,  as  he  subsequently 
admitted,  he  indulged  in  a regrettable  pre- 
cipitancy that  induced  unfortunate  results — 
among  them  the  wreck  of  both  silencers, 
with  the  consequent  elimination  of  data  on 


which  he  could  base  accurate  conclusions  a- 
to  their  aberrant  practical  non-conformity 
with  their  seemingly  theoretically  perfected 
design.  It  was  his  opinion,  however,  that 
their  relatively  defective  action  was  due  to 
nothing  more  serious  than  a slight  error  of 
adjustment:  a trifling  detail  that  he  could 
have  rectified  easily — and  that,  no  doubt,  be 
would  have  rectified  had  he  not  just  then 
become  so  deeply  interested  in  a new*  inven- 
tion that  his  cat-silencing  device  was  laid 
aside. 

“ Whatever  this  minor  error  may  have 
been — the  matter  is  immaterial,  since  abso- 
lute silence  attended  what,  in  that  essential 
respect,  was  a demonstration  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Beverly’s  theory — its  effect  was 
to  produce  within  the  cylinder  a back- 
draught.  of  great  intensity,  for  which,  at 
that  tentative  stage  of  experimentation,  no 
adequate  provision  had  been  made.  Under 
stress  of  this  very  powerful  retroactive 
urgence,  the  full  volume  of  emit  toil  sound 
wras  returned  suddenly  and  violently  into 
its  generating  source;  with  the  result  that, 
coincidentally  with  the  explosion  of  both, 
silencers,  the  completeness  of  the  test  still 
further  w’as  modified  bv  the  regrettable  fact 
that — ” 

“If  Mr.  Beverly’s  most  ingenious  device 
did  effectively  still  the  emitted  sounds,”  ob- 
served the  Judge,  thoughtfully,  “ T greatly 
regret  that  be  laid  it  aside  unperfeeted. 
Being  perfected,  it  would  have  been  one  of 
the  most  benevolent  inventions  of  modern 
times.  I assert  with  conviction  that  the 
most  intolerable  of  the  minor  ills  which 
afflict  humanity  is  the  diabolical  noise  made 
by  cats  during  the  nocturnal  hours  divinely 
set  apart  for  slumber.  In  this  connection, 
gentlemen,  I use  the  word  ‘ diabolical  ’ ad- 
visedly, because  of  my  reasoned  belief  that 
the  world-wide  popular  association  of  cats 
with  witches,  and  with  the  witches  Sabbath, 
and  so  directly  with  the  devil,  is  due  to  the 
truly  devilish  character  of  their  passion- 
inspired  nocturnal  utterances.” 

“ Your  astute  deduction,  Judge.”  com- 
mented the  Bishop,  with  interest,  “ is  as 
apposite  as  it  is  profound.  I regard  it  as 
an  important  addition  to  the  science  of  in 
ductive  folk-lore.  Inherently  it  is  convinc- 
ing, since  one  readily  may  perceive  how 
naturally  primitive  man — enraged  by  sleep- 
destroying  eat  - noises,  and  noting  the  in- 
dubitable profanity  of  cat-language  — did 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  you  so  enlight- 
oningly  present.  As  we  know,  the  belief  in 
cat -devilishness — ” 

“Pardon  me,  Bishop.”  said  the  Colonel; 
“ 1 venture  to  l>eg — ” 

“ Just  one  moment,  my  dear  Colonel.  This 
phase  of  the  matter  is  most  interesting.” 
The  Bishop  spoke  with  insistence,  and  con- 
tinued: “As  we  know’,  the  belief  in  cat- 
devil  ishness  ascends  to  a most  remote  an- 
tiquity. To  illustrate:  Olanvil  declares,  in 
his  well-known  Sadducissinnis  Triumphant* , 
referring  to  witches,  that  4 the  devil  gives 
them  a beast  about  the  bigness  and  shape 
of  a young  cat,  that  they  call  a carrier’; 
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Map  of  Southern  Peru,  showing  Position  of  Coropuna  in  relation  to  Areouipa  and  Mollendo 
know  the  danger  of  crossing  the  groat  We  had  no  Swiss  guides,  and  had  origi 


deserts  that  lay  between  us  and  Coro- 
puna, and  feared  to  travel  on  any  un- 
known trails.  Being  naturally,  like  most 
arrieros,  of  a timid  disposition,  they  mag- 
nified the  imaginary  evils  of  the  road  to 
an  inconceivable  pitch.  The  final  argu- 
ment that  i>ersuaded  them  to  accept  the 
contract  was  that  after  the  first  week  we 
would  so  dispose  the  cargo  that  there 
should  always  be  at  least  two  mules  with- 
out loads. 

By  the  first  of  October  everything  was 
ready  for  the  start.  The  day  before,  Mr. 
Tucker,  who  was  to  have  charge  of  the 
actual  climb,  arrived  from  Cuzco.  He 
had  been  a member  of  Professor  II.  C. 
Parker’s  Mount  McKinley  expedition  in 
1910,  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
details  of  snow  and  ice  climbing.  I had 
asked  him  to  be  responsible  for  securing 
the  proper  equipment,  and  also  for  plan- 
ning and  directing  the  actual  ascent. 

Unfortunately,  I am  not  a mountaineer, 
so  I was  only  too  glad  our  archaeological 
engineer  was  an  experienced  climber. 
Whatever  success  we  achieved  on  the 
mountain  was  due  primarily  to  Mr. 
Tucker’s  skill  and  foresight. 
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nally  planned  to  have  two  other  members 
of  the  Yale  Expedition  join  us  on  the 
climb.  But  the  exigencies  of  making 
a geological  and  topographical  cross- 
section  along  the  73d  meridian  through 
a practically  unknown  region,  and  across 
some  of  the  highest  passes  in  the  Andes 
(18,000  feet),  had  delayed  the  surveying 
party  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  hope  to  reach  the 
neighborhood  of  Coropuna  before  the 
first  of  November.  On  account  of  the 
approach  of  the  cloudy  season,  it  did  not 
seem  wise  to  wait  for  their  co-operation. 
Accordingly,  I had  secured  in  Arequipa 
the  services  of  Mr.  C.  Watkins,  an  Eng- 
lish naturalist,  and  of  Mr.  F.  Hinckley, 
of  the  Harvard  Observatory.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  Hinckley,  who  had  twice 
ascended  El  Misti  (10,120  feet),  should 
accompany  us  to  the  top;  while  Watkins, 
who  had  only  recently  recovered  from  a 
severe  illness,  should  remain  at  the  Base 
Camp  and  read  the  instruments  that  were 
to  be  left  there.  On  the  2d  of  October, 
Tucker,  Hinckley,  and  I left  Arequipa; 
Watkins  followed  a week  later. 

The  fir^t  stage  of  the  journey  was  by 
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train  from  Arequipa  to  Vitor,  a dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  miles.  The  ar- 
rieros  had  sent  the  food  - boxes  by 
train  the  day  before.  We  had  brought 
with  us  the  rest  of  the  baggage,  includ- 
ing fiber-cases,  steel  boxes,  duffle-bags, 
tents,  ice-axes,  snow-shoes,  barometers, 
thermometers,  transit,  etc.  We  hoped 
the  mules  would  reach  Vitor  about  the 
same  time  that  we  did,  but  that  was  ex- 
pecting altogether  too  much  of  arrieros 
on  the  first  day  of  their  journey.  So  we 
had  an  all-day  wait  in  the  railway  hotel. 

About  five  o’clock,  our  mules,  a fine- 
looking  lot,  trotted  briskly  into  the  dusty 
little  plaza,  and  before  seven  we  had  left 
the  station,  bag  and  baggage,  and  started 
off  in  the  moonlight  for  the  Vitor  Valley. 
Before  we  left  the  plateau  and  struck  the 
dusty  trail  winding  down  into  the  canon, 
we  caught  a glimpse  of  something  white 
shimmering  faintly  on  the  horizon  far 
off  to  the  northwest.  This  was  our  first 
sight  of  Coropuna. 

Shortly  before  nine  o’clock  we  reached 
a little  corral,  where  the  mules  were  un- 
loaded. We  found  near  by  a clean  shed 
with  a stone-paved  floor,  where  we  set  up 
our  cots,  only  to  be  awakened  many  times 
during  the  night  by  passing  caravans 
anxious  to  avoid  the  terrible  heat  of  the 
desert-by-day. 

We  got  up  about  half-past  four,  break- 
fasted on  eggs,  cheese,  and  bread,  and 
were  off  before  seven.  Then  our  troubles 
began.  Either  because  they  thought  he 
looked  like  a good  horseman  or  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  themselves,  the  ar- 
rieros had  given  Mr.  Hinckley  a very 
spirited  mule  and  one  that  disliked  to  be 
separated  from  the  pack-train.  The  first 
thing  we  knew,  her  rider,  carrying  one 
of  our  mercurial  barometers,  a large 
camera,  and  a package  of  plate-holders, 
was  pitched  headlong  into  the  sand. 
Fortunately  no  damage  was  done,  and 
after  a lively  chase  Corporal  Mariano 
Gamarra,  whom  the  Prefect  of  Are- 
quipa  had  kindly  sent  along  to  act  as  our 
orderly,  brought  back  the  runaway  mule, 
and  off  we  started  again. 

For  a while  we  rode  on  in  peace,  be- 
tween corn-fields  and  vineyards,  over 
paths  flanked  by  willows  and  fig-trees. 
Then  we  left  the  oasis  and  after  a steady 
climb  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  reached 
the  top  of  the  western  side  of  the  valley. 


where  our  expectations  were  gratified.  We 
saw  the  snowy  mass  of  Coropuna  glisten- 
ing in  the  sunlight  seventy-five  miles  away 
to  the  northwest.  Our  view  was  a short 
one,  for  in  less  than  three  minutes  we 
had  to  descend  another  canon.  It  was 
some  time  before  we  had  crossed  this  val- 
ley and  climbed  out  on  the  desert  of 
Sihuas. 

I had  ju9t  begun  to  feast  my  eyes  again 
on  our  distant  snow-capped  goal,  when 
Mr.  Hinckley’s  mule  trotted  briskly  across 
the  trail  directly  in  front  of  me,  kicked 
up  her  heels,  and  landed  him  again  in 
the  sand,  camera,  barometer,  and  plates! 
Unluckily  this  time  his  foot  had  caught 
in  the  stirrup,  and  he  was  dragged  some 
distance  before  he  got  loose.  Still  hold- 
ing the  bridle,  he  struggled  to  his  feet 
and  tried  to  keep  the  mule  from  running 
away,  when  a violent  kick  in  the  leg  not 
only  released  his  hold,  but  opened  a vein 
and  prevented  him  from  going  any 
farther.  The  cut  was  deep  but  not  dan- 
gerous, and  he  was  able  to  ride  back  to 
Vitor  with  Corporal  Gamarra  and  reach 
Arequipa  that  night.  His  enforced  de- 
parture shattered  his  hopes  of  climbing 
Coropuna,  and  made  U9  wonder  how  we 
were  going  to  have  the  necessary  three- 
men-on-the-rope  when  we  reached  the 
glaciers.  To  be  9ure,  there  was  our  sol- 
dier, but  would  he  go  ? 

The  valley  of  Sihuas,  another  beauti- 
ful oasis  running  through  the  bottom 
of  a huge  caiion,  was  reached  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Few  travelers 
go  over  this  road,  and  there  are  practical- 
ly no  inns.  We  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  camp  in  the  open  with  the 
arrieros  had  not  the  priest  at  Sihuas 
turned  out  to  be  most  kindly  and  hos- 
pitable. He  made  us  welcome  as  long 
as  we  cared  to  stay.  ' 

The  desert  of  Majes,  which  lay  ahead 
of  us,  is  perhaps  the  widest,  sandiest,  and 
hottest  in  this  region,  and  the  arrieros 
were  unwilling  to  cross  it  in  the  daytime. 
They  call  it  forty  - five  miles  between 
water  and  water.  So  we  spent  the  next 
day  resting  and  sending  telegrams  to 
Arequipa  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding 
another  prospective  mountain  - climber. 
In  the  evening  we  saddled  by  candle- 
light and  started  across  the  desert. 

Toward  morning  51s  the  moon  was  set- 
ting we  entered  a hilly  region,  and  at 
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sunrise  begtp)  td  dr^eend  a win/]- 

ihg> sandy  gtfioh.  & h Jeff O^jeritly ; hi  >£ued 
o’fji-  so  us  to  gnu  ns  n view*  <»f  the 
vfdlgy  :M  tri‘ h eafnm 

ahopt  iivriv  thousand  fe't  3^4  ffoin 

One  to  two  mjlpk  acrus*y  eXty  ;yiite  are 
of  various  colored  rooks  and  The 

hotiom  i?  ii  grrari  garden.  through  ivfiijdl 

how  - the  nV{ »i<1  Alajos  Uivor,  too  ilrcf.  in 

U-  fV.Med  . v r-n  rr«  rhe  dry  .n^ason. 

The  cun  Iraki  bet ween  tFru:  gigantic 
d^^rr  hdk  oh  either  side  of  the  etiBon 
inu\  the  luxurious  . voqotat  h>jt  of  the 
imigle  . waa  wry'  ftr’iltjwfr^lmt  tfe  ifeb^t  . $**«$% 
beautiful  thing  in  the  w hoie  Imidseape 
Wis  a long-  glistening.  white  masa  just 
vi^iblo  above  lira  opposite  wfv-  of  tire  1 
valley — f><ropnna ! 

It  took  ms  three  hours  to  desr.rel  t i*o?4, 
the  level  of  the  desert  plain  hi  •♦ 
doe  thousand  feet  a bo  w the  valley  Heoi\  o 
where  i bo  road  t tints  Wind’  rwu*  parallel  . vis  ton 
To  Mu*  r> Wt.  At  eight  nVindo  just  ns  wn- 
vvern  n’otidrirut^r  Wo  idd  he  1\«> 

foto  \vr  .Cml  I'd  jiirvf  :V(o\VH  fo  1 he  ho!  T PUl  of 

the  valley.  v,  here  xv>>  'vyere  to  liay>>  i>roak'' 

L'O.t,  n>  discovered,  at  m place  called  Pith* 

. :.^ihtn  €fbTawfeJ|.  *a  huge  kaojdor  b.ov- 
orod  with  rude  pk-tographsi.  Krnuher 
k<iar®  rtn  the  vromify  r even  led  more  tlmn 
'•%■>'.  hiHirlrcJ  f>f  these  to  tetanic  bouldorH, 

each  ivit.li  its  uuora  ^ rnjr-  dr-twine-, 
hoT  iovn  tho  h»to?s-st  and  c:<c.io-reoTit 
fhidSug  41  hie^^lyphic  tnvl<yTn  as  fl*ey 
'4re  ’^ftr^l  berk;  could"  itnt  ipftfcv  tif 

that  we  had;  diad  feed 

fer  a c?oc«l  A ‘ 


«*o/jr'Mios]  onr^oivrM  with  raking  m tV-w 
]rhotogr?M.iii.f,  ymd  Hwn  left  a vicioiiy 
whivli  ilooMiDii-  ooorhor  and  hmgi'.r  visii. 

Wo  (Tt-o-d  the  Jiiver  on  a v*‘rv 

Mmky  la*id^<»v  built  m ]a^t  only  a 1\*\y 
nionthk,  hmf  spent  the  day  at  Ohririo  A 
pleasaht*  Irftk*  vIHagh  juit  down  on  the 
maps.  It  was  almost  inypossiWe  to  sl^p 
on  neeoiint  of  (lie  ipyria'd-  of  giiTps  teyel- 
ing  in  {his  tropical  warrnMi. 

The  next  day  we  bad  h sbnrt  rid^  fdpfjg 
thir  Winter n side  of  the  rallw  t/»  the  itnvfi 
o,  the  nap  i t id  of  a proviuTv. 
"vurvhi'dy  theFoniuHits  ends;  it 
MayKN.  although  no  the  mup^  thrn  tunoe 
is  nivly  aj^dirMl  tn  the  river  arid,  the  iteighW 
suh-pKdeet  had  Wep 
ipfonned  by  telegraph  of  unr  vom-mg, 
and  iiivifrd  os  to  rut  <\\oolh;t‘i  dhnior. 

•,After  ^uf.*rluir  ibo  i!ajt*s 'Valloy  uv  had. 

Uhl-  J-diiUj^O  nf  i'oooo.i**.1..  M glorious 
that  ^uddoidy  oppoAf,.*!  b«r  n fow 
mono  Tit-  ;o»M*r  up  m ihr  sky  ahovo  the 
(dotuk. 

(>tn*  niTi'T'os.  ro.-r  at  Two  o’cduck  the 
next  murnfiikr.  fne  tifv  rrr»i}e^  (tad  a long, 
fierdcliVnh  ^d i end  *«!  ihopt;  fp*ui  on  ^1.- 
»n  < ■ f f J M M ) ufo  to  10,t)ti0  fobt  A Mur 
llrdav  k.a/rro'  y we  caiujiod  ai  0 ph‘o.?*‘ 
w]k»tm  forHfhd  f^hTJd'  he-  0?d  jVUtiA»!  * Tlie  foi* 
J<vwdnr  ihiv  g siout  ei<  ii  * hirfaiglit  us  - t?pr» 
Cluuiju rhuti^^/a;:  ihtfjj  x>f  ^j)00  hi haMt- 

aof  y the  ul  r-u  po.vinn-  .of*  Vn,- 

♦ i.-ovi.v.  and  the  place-  whii-h  TV  h.ul 
^elected  is-vcmi  umnrhv  liefuro  .as  1 (in 
Tn^.M  ^uitnbh1  roudcZYnu»  for  iho  Mim* 
pnhgp  of>  the  mnuotjuit. 
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We  were  kindly  received  by  the  sub- 
prefeet, who  told  us  to  set  up  our  cots 
in  the  grand  salon  of  the  house  where 
he  was  living.  Here  we  received  calls 
from  the  local  officials,  including  the  pro- 
vincial physician.  Dr.  Pastor,  and  the 
director  of  the  Colegio  Nacional,  Pro- 
fessor Alejandro  Coello.  The  last  two 
were  keen  to  go  with  us  up  Coropuna. 
They  told  us  that  there  was  a hill 
near  by  called  the  Calvario  whence  the 
mountain  could  be  seen,  and  offered  to 
take  us  up  there.  We  accepted,  think- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  this  would  show 
who  was  best  fitted  to  join  in  the  climb, 
for  we  needed  another  man  on  the  rope. 
Professor  Coello  easily  distanced  the  rest 
of  us  and  won  the  coveted  place. 

•F rom  the  Calvario  hill  we  had  a splen- 
did view  of  those  white  solitudes  whither 
we  were  bound,  now  only  twenty-five 
miles  away.  It  was  evident  that  the 
western  dome  was  higher  than  the  peaks 
to  the  northeast.  Behind  it  we  could  just 
make  out  a northerly  peak,  and  we  won- 
dered whether  or  not  that  might  be 
higher  than  the  dome  which  we  had 
decided  to  climb.  As  no  one  knew  any- 
thing about  the  mountain,  however,  and 
there  were  no  native  guides  to  be  had, 
the  wildest  opinions  were  expressed  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  getting  to  the  top. 
We  did  succeed  in  engaging  a man  who 
said  he  knew  how  to  get  to  the  bottom, 
so  we  called  him  “ guide”  for  want  of 
a more  appropriate  title. 

The  weather  continued  fine  and  clear. 
There  had  been  a snow-storm  on  the 
mountain  a few  days  before,  an  unusual 
event  for  this  time  of  the  year.  It  be- 
hooved us  to  waste  no  time,  and  we 
proceeded  to  arrange  the  mountain  equip- 
ment as  fast  as  possible.  Our  instru- 
ments for  determining  the  altitude  con- 
sisted of  a special  mountain  mercurial 
barometer  made  by  Henry  J.  Green,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  capable  of  recording  such 
an  air-pressure  as  one  might  expect  to 
find  on  top  of  the  Himalayas  (over 
2^,000  feet)  : a hypsometer  loaned  us  by 
the  Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton, with  thermometers  especially  made 
for  us  by  Green ; a large  mercurial  ba- 
rometer, borrowed  from  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory. which,  notwithstanding  its 
rough  treatment  by  Hinckley's  mule,  was 


still  doing  good  sendee;  and  one  of 
Green’s  sling  psychrometers.  Our  most 
serious  want  was  an  aneroid  in  case  the 
mercurials  came  to  grief. 

Six  months  previously  I had  written  to 
J.  Hicks,  the  instrument-maker  of  London, 
asking  him  to  construct,  with  special 
care,  two  Watkins  mountain  aneroids 
reading  up  to  25,000  feet.  His  reply  had 
never  reached  me,  nor  did  any  one  in 
Arequipa  know  anything  about  the  ba- 
rometers. Apparently  my  letter  had  mis- 
carried. It  was  not  until  we  opened  our 
“ mountain  grub-boxes  ” here  in  Chuqui- 
bamba  that  we  found,  alongside  of  the 
food  which  had  been  especially  packed 
for  us  by  Grace  Brothers  in  London,  the 
two  precious  aneroids.  We  now  felt  that 
we  could  be  reasonably  sure  of  getting  a 
close  estimate  of  the  altitude  of  our  climb, 
although  for  exact  measurements  we  de- 
pended on  Chief-Topographer  Hendrik- 
sen,  who  was  due  to  triangulate  Coropuna 
in  the  course  of  his  cross-section  along 
the  73d  meridian.  My  own  chief  object 
in  going  up  the  mountain  was  to  erect  a 
signal  at  or  near  the  top  which  Hendrik- 
sen  could  use  as  a station  in  order  to 
make  his  triangulation  more  exact. 

The  desert  plateau  above  Chuquibamba 
is  nearly  2,500  feet  higher  than  the  town, 
and  it  was  nine  o’clock  on  October  10th 
before  we  got  fairly  out  of  the  valley. 
Thereafter  the  mountain  was  always  in 
sight. 

Wo  saw  clearly  that  Coropuna  is  cov- 
ered with  snow-fields  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  its  gigantic  massif.  So  deep 
does  the  snow  lie  that  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  see  where  snow-fields  end 
and  glaciers  begin.  A glance  at  the 
general  topography  of  the  mountain 
would  seem  to  justify  the  opinion  that 
the  culminating  dome,  with  its  smooth, 
uneroded  sides,  belongs  to  a later  volcanic 
period  than  the  rest  of  the  mountain. 
We  could  see  that  of  the  six  or  seven 
well-defined  peaks  the  middle  one  is  prob- 
ably the  lowest.  The  two  next  highest 
are  at  the  right  or  eastern  end  of  the 
massif.  The  northwestern  peak,  or  great 
dome,  seemed  to  be  easily  the  highest  of 
all.  To  reach  it  did  not  look  difficult. 
Rock-covered  slopes  ran  directly  up  to 
the  snow.  Snow-fields,  without  many 
rock  falls,  appeared  to  culminate  in  a 
saddle  at  the  base  of  the  great  dome. 
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Mtrfjr  of  tilt* 
Ifeoif  ii  sim- 
ple BVtd  refentely  easy 

path  to  t he  tojK  If  we 
toll  ft!  onee  re&efi  tjie  edge 
of  tlifV  ftr.it  sn<\vp\it  looked 
tliouitli  wth  the  aid  of 
tee-ereefurs  or  sni»Vv-sbi»e^ 
we  'e^idd  jyryfeisv}  without 
'%l Ifelt  ho- 
fTr<^rt  tij?  and  fire 
l%t ; -train:,  ttetfe 
unit’',  of  v.-doitr*  ie  d«*.u*v^ 
by  eaftou!?, 
ou-Nnujas,  atol  , trerooh4 
tU>iW  leva  flows. 

II..i.r  e y t «:  d by  ter 

*'  ui.if (*v  vo*  Unite  :VT‘>*‘ 
country-,  dmfemtf  tin*  oh) 
I&Vtf  -flows  *uh1  tedllng  w- 
eUyiioriai  stream*  in  the 

Wr<rru  Vof 
At  length 


\f*\ re-  ;•  jfcWfo | ' ||&|£  *S 

to  hiteo  fell"  1 

Z ' ‘ I |^;|| 

vUiit’h  too;  -'rfidd  atope-  i|».  f bkJ9H| 
ffrafr  iff  ' u,n>u—^ 

£fel:  &$■  ?¥H  MtJfl  bAs 

Jute  - : 

ih*  v*  ^|(b  f dtetel 
to  $miK  It>'  tW‘.  UdI  incited  vf 
stTtetef  fbe  mocudai m A disfete 

ensued  #5eW  tew  muebhe  kutuv  ai^H»t  ib<s 
f'“M  '0  Or,. Vt .*}!*.♦  li;j.  i«  *V*/  ill.  te;  di'idod 

th/it  f 5 !>%. :~f 

/l/Hrp  rnfilK^. . NA ’te*i cfoftatfih  . fasiHil/irbia, 

IfalliV  t <te& 

t herd*  * : ^lify  v 

?l  1 1 ***  ( h ni  t hut'  W?:r  >Vu^ivt  tefte  Id  -tte 
! inn  os  soon  no  fed 
d;  ptefe^  nod  ofedV 

fefetard  t h is  eaten: 

\ kin:'  i<  d i.j»  fc<  \}$ ■•rteirn?'4v^ 

'Tte  n l f i t i t do  lie  n'  -tFtef  rrot- 
Itefte  but  1 1)! * mete  >h»tefd  iiraixA^ 

;sitrwo  of  Muofe A f ti Hi ^t yi'ssi  from  mile  uj>  peimw  vteutete 

Nifeftetef  • T fe  aftetev  ]i  vljfft 

- fefe$Ae-  Ifef  did  wfejf  they  Beion 
eyodd  tVv  .Tt-f  fpyo,  Mvv  niule^  lj>  i vtlo'hirjw  r-Htov-.  to;  enil 
I ;«*]»:.-:  ‘m  rh.Ir  eT$r^:.  1-bt?  flleor.V  i»euiir  that,  pepuntde.  fbe 
'.bitwidi:  1 tdf  1 r«3r 

off 
three/ hub 
:p*i 


i.t5C*KtNG  t^^t>  f nu  Centra i 


iyoiMt^  Wbo  n^fiHed  iorfQw  UN  with 
either  I irot;  ’ vit  ■ {of '.oiiv,  nlthi  i i|rh  ;we  of - 
feved  iier  ^dvef:1  ; Tlb^veiv  ^foeeedfil 
to  make  oehv  iiyx  »hd 

te  of  the  slndterio^  . niijl  of.  ter 

^rrel  for  our  fm%  A ho\  i^^vyiWxtr^ 
hud  *{tiit  ied  down  tuid  it  IrbuiiO;  yf**y 
r\W:,?tete  ’rev  /tetf  iy'.eyiiletif.-  tlmt  wo.  xJi^ 

rioSv-  floor  of  <»ho  >.»f  t}ie  hiifs  ofH  fied,  arid  ter 
siVixte  \ce  diVnd^si'd  f fa*  lnn»bnrul  n|^i*u>rrd  Wo  jmrod  that  thvry 
? kept;  a few  ]t;nen^  ti\m\v  ernde  t'ottery. 

xirnift  it  \vif.h  AfyilW  aud  [Uinm  dtu*^; 
i>ed  }00  .'i|r/;eO.  .rUtir-'jv  (•!]  [jeer  Mlilde 
\fv&f " /from  frozevi  !'*.r  fici^hhern  ih,*y 

td«f  mwi,  ivhe  IiviTl  )udf  a 
atyd  u ffliuily 
n Vole  nhd  fe  fed  f d?>urn  t he  vidlev 
ii?  u*fi  rH d t«-  dark  the  neifejfeors 
a«ni  We  V c i ed  our  boM  1 0 
tueji  to  u neon j jinny  Us  up 
e-Miti  t ^,r  Uvenr  ifao  »eMiinUiiu  eVel  fed].*  1o  c erry  thr  loaii-' 

1 Ai»*k ? fervlexh Ayfej^>t  to  f he  from  rt^  . pefel  whi  p-  |.!e-  mufey  w»‘i,.ld 
Wi’  .u«;»d*‘  Uid  rwo  or  h;u  j • t-1  .udve  up,  bn?  t lu  v;  eh^dutdy  de- 
rtiiur  e luih-  -tr.-;u*e  mu]  *nni*'  • ojdved  .te  budcr«-  eti  ieriu 
hes^  e },;.*!•  ^ e-er«  d I].,  ,«r-  | t li r>*h:  -isn-  Of  ffei  ntrii  wuidd  have 

n,.n^  »'en.hf  nude/  ..co»*d  peoure  gfj n»  . hut  ; ^Vi|j  wv  ht-*  wifi*  filie 

Near  ' r)*e  tui^  v.<  found  no  liidien  w avrrio^  d»e  “ niir-in  d tuN  ;io<]  -oh!  hou 
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RfeAlA  To  LtfAVO  THt  Uv-E  CaMH  ON  THE  VU»CH  TO  TUfc  ?V*«*IT 

Tucker  at  tftv  left,  'Cuetfa  hi  $»V  middle  Rafnafrft  on  tiig- 


the*  wmintsiia  AvaulJ  eat  liiin  up,  and  that 

Uidms  hr  YV*.UUrd  to  g#  to  heaven 
hi*  time  he  hnd  hotter  k>t  >>:«  !!  epPUgh  was 

alcma  and  eiftfy  fh(?  In- 

dians have:  p i henry  that  <>u  top  of  Coro- 
piivin  there  b a ^v>-|y  paradise  euiuaim 
mu  .tlpwois  fruit-,  pv« r rOvt and  monkeys 
xyhe’ro  the  souls  of  fie*  departed  stpp  on 
their  ripivant  fl%hf.  Iii/Ukjna  herealreuts 
earn  fwtady  emits  u (lay*  We  offered  tm 
. t f tpe*.  that  1 < besides  eoee, 

tffcnft*,  mud  oilier  gooff  tlmune  X%  \^>» s ^11 
in  vain,  told  vru  swn  realised  that  wind- 
ev'rtr  8upiJ ieS  and  provisions.  >vercv  en tried 
ilp  the  roouiTtmu  wouM'  ^ earri^ 

ift)  our  shoptd^TR.  Vflir  fd^synf  aIK* 
hole  vva^  H.dhU  frrt  *e:«  dm/ei. 

As  r ii> *r<  were  imdUvr  guides  nor  lu- 

dmn>.  the  imxl  >tupg  wa-  u got  the 

uTThTo*  to  fake  the  umk-ourhs  tip  u -•  far 
ns  pm*  ddo  The,  timY  i h-.*l  J nf •< ! to  do. 

Tlu>  n'HihR.  fiuys  said,  had  gp»u?  u*  fu  c i 
ffnd‘  than  itri.y  Tnules  ItftVj  atiy. 

'4aii  .nflor  ivmldne  eninp.  Turin- r hud 
gh  pe  off'  **p,  ft  re  Or-  umd  « sa  i f ep,  aifd  eutfU; 

W»R  riportihir  ll/td  tlvrv  was  a good 
path  biding  dirt  of  fixe  valley  up  to  ? lo 

swarnpy  llama  inHinro  on  the  haver 
s.lora>  of  '*%••  >.oi  andfiiti.  The*  urrtmfs 

don i odd  hd  aT^dlHrv'y  <>f  1 fius  oh-** rvalio n^4 


but  finally  agreed  to  go  at?  far  as  there 
good  path  and  no  farther:  There 

no  (.|ue^f.ioij  of  rtdiios.  It  *Vft$  simply 
a ease  of  todting  i he  load?f  as  h igk  up>  &i 
[Jussi] fir  jbefbrfc  we  hod  to  begin  io.t&rrg 
them  on rselvos.. 

. 1 >iirihg  tbf  night  the  soldier^  mi/iV‘ 
‘ii-iipiHeiD'd  ah  •Mg  -ft-ith  t'oeljo^  h<»r->. . 
vhin i n r ra  was  sen t in,  luolv  h»r  t 

AviUr  oMer*  to  IpUow.'us  as  soph  u*  pos- 
gibk-r.  • R.-;.  ;! 

It  may  he  jiiiHirlnBi  thft t . tlxo  uf jrlvrp^ 
paekepi  vpry  shevly^  id  thouhl  t the  h/ads 
were  somewhat  rriumod.  Lea.vVr.ig  iH.hhro* 
i > a r satid h*s,  prdi  li H ry  sii pplie^  and  py.ery*' 

dunk  oot  ah^olutol-  uo.*»;s:sirv 

for  a two  week**  stay  on  flip  mpunfata. 
wo  said  gond-hy  to  our  Indian  fro  isl- 
and ''onaorfiri-'d  to  eiimh; 

V\\-  found  that  we 'tmiUl V^^ily-’gn- • f 
rium  Hio  loiidod  /miles,  ami  we  llnought 
el.,;  si;  t < > iuiiid  Iron  Ido  by  ..keeping''  preU> 
hr  ahead  so  run  to  hear  the  Att^rr* 
pans(iint  ctimpluiji t>.  After  &u  houf  ol 
fu\t.  verr  hard  nijmf.ine  over  a fairly  good 
[fama  trail,  they  stopped  find  sbontyd  to 
ns  o»  eomo  »»;e*iv.  We  roplunl 
vooilerolisly,  polling  fhp^p^ Ahead; 
vjioji  thev  did  for  belt  i'm  hour  iuer>- 

ami  < hep  tup  only  slopped  hut  earn- 

'mop* •* •< t to  unload  the  mules;  It 
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necessary  to  rush  back  down  the  sandy, 
volcanic  slope  and  enter  on  a violent 
and  acrimonious  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  letter  of  the  contract  had  been  ful- 
filled and  the  mules  had  gone  as  far  as 
they  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  go. 
The  truth  was,  the  men  were  terrified  at 
approaching  this  mysterious  mountain. 
They  were  sure  it  would  take  revenge  on 
them  by  destroying  their  mules,  who 
would  certainly  die  the  following  day  of 
soroche,  or  mountain  sickness.  Finally 
we  offered  them  a bonus  of  three  pounds 
sterling  if  they  would  go  on  for  another 
hour  (and  threatened  them  with  all  sorts 
of  things  if  they  did  not),  so  they  ad- 
justed the  loads  and  started  up  the  slopes. 

The  altitude  was  now  not  much  over 
16,000  feet,  but  at  the  foot  of  a rather 
steep  hill  the  arrieros  stopped  again,  and 
this  time  succeeded  in  unloading  two 
mules  before  we  could  scramble  down 
over  the  sand  and  boulders  to  stop  them. 
Threats  and  prayers  appeared  to  be  of 
no  avail.  The  only  thing  that  would 
satisfy  them  was  a legal  written  agree- 
ment that  in  case  any  mule  or  mules  died 
as  a result  of  this  foolish  attempt  to  get 
up  to  the  snow-line  I would  pay  twenty 
pounds  a head  for  all  that  died,  and 
must  further  agree  to  pay  five  pounds 
in  addition  if  they  would  consent  to 
go  on  until  noon  or  until  stopped  by 
the  snow.  This  agreement 
being  duly  drawn  up  by  Pro- 
fessor Coello,  was  signed 
and  sealed,  and  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  dispute  as 
to  the  time,  my  best  chro- 
nometer was  handed  over  to 
one  of  the  arrieros  to  carry 
until  twelve  o’clock.  The 
mules  were  reloaded  and  the 
ascent  began  again. 

They  struck  presently  some 
pretty  bad  going,  on  a steep 
slope  covered  with  huge  vol- 
canic boulders  and  rather 
deep,  black  sand.  We  ex- 
pected more  trouble  every 
minute,  but,  having  made  an 
advantageous  bargain,  the 
arrieros  did  their  best  to 
carry  it  out.  Fortunately 
we  reached  a fairly  level 
place  near  the  snow-line  just 
fifteen  minutes  before  noon. 
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They  lost  no  time  in  unloading,  claimed 
their  five  sovereigns,  promised  to  return 
in  ten  days,  and  almost  before  wre  knew 
it  had  disappeared  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  setting  up  our 
tents  (a  7x7  “ wall  tent  ” and  an  im- 
proved “ A*”  tent,  also  7 x 7),  arranging  our 
outfit,  and  getting  the  Base  Camp  settled. 
The  “ A ” tent  we  proposed  to  take  up  the 
mountain  with  us,  besides  a small  Mum- 
mery tent,  which  we  were  to  carry  to 
the  top  to  use  in  taking  observations  with 
the  hypsometer  and  to  leave  as  part  of 
the  evidence  of  our  climb.  The  elevation 
of  the  Base  Camp  was  17,300  feet,  and  we 
were  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that  at 
first  we  had  good  appetites  and  no  soroche. 

There  was  a marvelous  sunset,  but  we 
were  too  cold  and  tired  to  enjoy  it.  That 
night  we  all  slept  badly  and  had  some 
headache.  The  next  morning,  October 
12th,  after  a good  breakfast  of  pem- 
mican,  hardtack,  erbswur3t,  and  tea, 
Tucker  and  Coello  started  out  with  the 
Mummery  tent  and  about  fifty  pounds 
of  provisions  and  supplies  to  establish 
a cache  as  far  up  the  mountain-side  as 
possible,  leaving  me  in  the  Base  Camp  to 
reset  the  7x7  tent,  which  had  become 
somewhat  demoralized  by  the  high  wind 
during  the  night.  I also  reset  the  tripods 
for  the  barometers,  took  a series  of  ob- 


Camp  No.  3 

The  tripod  is  supporting  the  mercurial  barom- 
eter. On’  top  of  the  tent  is  the  climbing-rope 
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Resting  on  the  way  to  Camp  No.  4 


servations,  and  weighed  the  different  units 
of  the  mountain  grub. 

This  consisted  of  Kola  chocolate  in 
half-pound  tins,  rather  stale  and  dis- 
agreeable; pemmican  in  814-pound  tins 
(the  English  variety) ; Valencia  seeded 
raisins  in  1-pound  tins;  chopped  sugar 
in  4-pound  tins;  hardtack  or  cabin  biscuit 
in  614-pound  tins;  jam  in  1/3-pound 
tins;  erbswurst  in  14-pound  sticks;  Plas- 
mon  biscuit,  tea,  and  a few  of  Silver’s 
self-heating  “ mess-tins.”  Notwithstand- 
ing an  unusual  headache,  which  lasted 
all  day  long,  I still  had  enough  appetite 
to  prepare  a good,  hearty  pemmican  pud- 
ding, with  ^raisins,  hardtack,  and  erbs- 
wurst, and^help  the  others  to  dispose  of 
it.  My  pulse  after  I walked  slowly  a 
hundred  feet  rose  to  120.  After  I had 
been  seated  awhile  it  got  back  to  100. 

Corporal  Garnarra  appeared  during  the 
day,  having  found  his  mule,  which  had 
strayed  twelve  miles  down  the  canon. 
He  did  not  greatly  relish  the  prospect  of 
climbing  Coropuna,  but  when  he  saw  the 
warm  clothes  that  we  had  provided  for 
him  and  learned  that  he  would  get  five 
gold  sovereigns  to  boot,  he  decided  to 
accept  his  duties  philosophically.  The 
weather  continued  fine.  That  night  we 
all  slept  better,  one  reason  being  that 
the  wind  did  not  blow  so  hard  as  it  had 
the  night  before. 


Watkins  was  due  to  arrive  the  nest 
day,  but  we  decided  not  to  wait  for  him. 
and  after  adjusting  our  fifty-pound  loads 
to  our  unaccustomed  backs,  left  camp 
just  before  nine  o’clock.  As  there  was 
no  rock-work  ahead  of  us  and  it  was  to 
be  all  snow  and  ice  climbing,  we  decided 
to  depend  entirely  on  crampons . Had 
it  been  necessary  to  climb  in  the  after- 
noon, we  would  have  needed  our  snow- 
shoes  also.  But  the  snow  was  very  hard 
until  about  one  o’clock.  By  three  o’clock 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  any 
progress  without  snow-shoes. 

We  wore  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
creepers,  heavy  Scotch  mittens,  knit  hel- 
mets, dark-blue  snow-glasses,  and  very 
heavy  clothing.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  frost-bitten  feet,  each  man 
was  ordered  to  put  on  four  heavy  pairs 
of  woolen  socks  and  two  or  three  pairs 
of  heavy  underdrawers.  The  Peruvians 
wore  large,  heavy  boots.  I had  on  rubber 
overshoes  and  woolen  puttees.  Tucker 
improvised  sandals  out  of  pieces  of  rub- 
ber poncho  and  felt  slippers. 

We  found  that,  with  our  loads,  at  this 
altitude  we  could  climb  a gentle  ascent 
twenty  steps  at  a time.  On  the  more 
level  places  we  took  twenty-five  or  thirty 
steps  without  having  to  stop  and  rest.  But 
each  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  last 
few  steps  would  be  the  last  we  could  ever 
take.  It  did  not  take  long,  however,  to 
recover  one’s  wind  and  spirits.  We  were 
somewhat  delayed  by  getting  into  a net- 
work of  crevasses,  none  very  wide,  and 
nearly  all  covered  with  snow  bridges. 
Fortunately  no  great  strain  was  put  on 
the  rope.  After  this,  in  long  stretches 
there  was  not  a single  crevasse.  For  the 
most  part  our  work  was  simply  a suc- 
cession of  twenty-five  steps  and  a rest, 
repeated  four  or  five  times,  and  followed 
by  thirty-five  steps  and  a longer  rest, 
taken  lying  down  in  the  snow.  We 
pegged  along  until  about  half-past  two, 
when  the  rapidly  softening  snow  made 
farther  progress  almost  impossible. 

The  tent  was  pitched  on  a fairly  level 
snow-field  at  an  altitude  of  about  18,450 
feet.  The  temperature  fell  rapidly  after 
sundown.  At  5.30  p.m.  it  was  22°  Fahr. 
During  the  night  it  reached  9°  Fahr.  above 
zero.  We  (dosed  the  tent  opening  on  ac- 
count of  the  biting  wind,  but  owing  to  the 
ventilating  device  at  the  top  of  the  tent 
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three  hundred  feet  higher  than  where 
we  were  standing,  to  climb  which  would 
undoubtedly  take  us  above  the  highest 
point  of  that  aggravating  north  peak. 
So  with  renewed  courage  and  better 
spirits  we  pegged  along,  resting  on  our 
ice-axes  as  usual  after  every  twenty-five 
steps,  until  at  last,  at  half-past  eleven, 
after  six  hours  and  a half  of  climbing 
from  Camp  No.  4,  we  stood  on  the  top  of 
Coropuna. 

We  found  the  top  to  be  almost  flat  for 
an  area  of  nearly  an  acre.  It  is  oval  in 
shape,  100  feet  north  and  south,  and  175 
feet  east  and  west.  It  falls  off  rather 
abruptly  on  the  north  side,  moderately  on 
the  west,  and  very  gently  for  some  dis- 
tance to  the  south  and  east. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the 
view.  Snow-capped  ranges  lay  to  the 
north  and  east.  Isolated  peaks  covered 
with  snow  and  occasional  glaciers  sprang 
up  here  and  there  in  the  great  desert 
solitudes,  but  there  was  hardly  an  atom 
of  green  to  be  seen  anywhere.  We  stood 
on  top  and  in  the  midst  of  a dead  world. 
Not  even  a condor  was  in  sight.  We 
might  have  been  on  the  moon. 

Practically  the  first  thing  I did  on 
reaching  the  summit  was  to  unsling  the 
aneroid  which  I was  carrying  and  take 
a reading.  To  my  dismay  and  surprise 
the  needle  showed  a height  of  only 
14.07  inches,  which  being  translated  cor- 
responds to  an  altitude  of  21,525  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  other  aneroid  read 
13.55  inches  (22,550  feet),  but  even  this 
fell  250  feet  short  of  Raimondi’s  estimate, 
and  considerably  below  Mr.  Bandelier’s 
statement.  This  was  a keen  disappoint- 
ment, for  we  had  hoped  that  the  aneroids 
would  show  something  more  nearly  like 
the  altitude  of  Aconcagua.  This  dis- 
covery considerably  dampened  our  en- 
thusiasm. We  could  only  hope  the  ane- 
roids might  prove  to  be  incorrect. 

Tucker’s  first  act  wras  to  take  the  box 
containing  the  hypsometer,  level  it  up 
carefully  with  a Stanley  pocket-level,  and 
then  squint  over  it  to  make  sure  that 
we  had  not  been  deceived  about  the  north 
peak.  Each  of  us  in  turn  lay  down  in 
the  snow  and  took  a squint  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  we  were  at  least  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  higher  than  the 
neighboring  peak  and  a thousand  feet 
higher  than  anything  else  in  sight. 


Then  the  Mummery  tent  was  pitched, 
the  tripod  set  up  for  the  mercurial,  the 
hypsometer  got  under  way,  and  with  the 
aid  of  kodaks  and  note-books  we  pro- 
ceeded to  make  as  many  records  as  we 
could  in  the  four  hours  at  our  disposal 
before  we  should  have  to  leave  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  At  two  o’clock  we 
read  the  mercurial,  knowing  that  at  the 
same  hour  readings  were  being  made  by 
Watkins  at  the  Base  Camp  and  by  the 
Harvard  Observatory  at  Arequipa.  The 
mercury  stood  at  13.838  inches,  the  ba- 
rometer being  suspended  from  a tripod 
set  up  in  the  shade  of  the  tent.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  thermometer  on  the  ba- 
rometer was  exactly  +32°  Fahr.  At  the 
same  time  inside  the  tent  we  got  the 
water  to  boiling  and  took  a reading 
with  the  hypsometer.  The  thermometer 
showed  a boiling-point  of  79.3°  C.,  which 
corresponds  to  about  174°  Fahr. 

After  taking  this  reading  we  greedily 
drank  the  water  which  had  been  heated 
for  the  hypsometer.  We  were  thirsty 
enough  to  have  drunk  five  times  as  much ; 
but  were  not  hungry,  and  made  no  use 
of  any  of  our  provisions  except  a few 
raisins,  some  sugar,  and  the  Kola  choc- 
olate. Then  we  fastened  the  tent  as 
securely  as  possible,  banking  the  snow 
around  it,  and  left  it  on  top,  first  having 
placed  in  it  one  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club’s  brass  record  cylinders, 
in  which  we  had  sealed  a Yale  flag,  a 
cloth  map  of  Peru,  and  two  brief  state- 
ments regarding  the  ascent. 

The  American  flag  was  left  on  a pole 
planted  at  the  northwest  edge  of  the  top, 
where  it  could  be  seen  from  the  road  to 
Cotahuasi.  Here  Watkins  saw  it  a week 
later,  and  Professor  Bowman  two  weeks 
later.  But  when  Watkins  returned  from 
Cotahuasi  three  weeks  later  it  had  dis- 
appeared. A severe  snow-storm  had  oc- 
curred a few  days  previous  and  probably 
carried  it  away. 

Judging  by  the  conical  shape  of  the 
dome  and  the  rough,  circular  character 
of  its  flat  top,  one  is  satisfied  in  assum- 
ing that  it  was  originally  a crater  but 
had  been  filled  up  to,  and  above,  the  brim 
with  snow  and  ice.  There  is  no  evidence 
here  of  such  excessively  high  winds  as 
Fitzgerald  encountered  in  his  famous  at- 
tack on  Aconcagua. 

We  left  the  summit  at  three  o’clock 
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and  arrived  at  Camp  No.  4 two  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes  later.  The  first  part  of 
the  way  down  to  the  saddle  we  attempted 
a glissade,  but  grot  up  too  much  speed 
for  comfort,  and  finally  had  to  be  content 
with  a slower  method  of  locomotion. 

The  next  day  we  all  felt  pretty  badly. 
None  of  us  slept  much,  and  we  were 
all  nauseated  in  the  morning,  as  on 
the  day  before.  To  lighten  our  loads  it 
was  decided  to  leave  behind  here  a gallon 
of  kerosene,  three  quarts  of  alcohol, 
eight  pounds  of  pemmican,  and  several 
other  things.  We  left  the  campt  at  9.20. 
Eighteen  minutes  later  the  cache  was 
reached  and  a few  remnants  picked  up. 
Although  many  things  had  been  aban- 
doned, our  loads  seemed  heavier  than 
ever.  We  had  some  difficulty  about  half- 
past eleven  in  negotiating  a series  of 
crevasses,  but  Gamarra  was  the  only  one 
to  actually  fall  in,  and  he  was  easily 
pulled  out  again.  About  noon  we  heard 
a faint  halloo,  and  soon  made  out  two 
animated  specks  far  down  the  mountain- 
side. The  effect  of  seeing  somebody  from 
the  outside  world  again  was  rather  cu- 
rious. Tucker  admitted  afterward  that 
he  could  not  keep  the  tears  from  running 
down  his  cheeks,  although  he  never  let 
us  know  it  at  the  time,  and  as  he  was 
ahead  on  the  rope  we  could  not  guess  it. 
The  specks  turned  out  to  be  Watkins  and 
an  Indian  boy,  who  came  up  as  high  as 
they  comfortably  could  and  relieved  us 
of  some  weight.  The  Rase  Camp  was 
reached  at  half-past  twelve. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  did  on  re- 
turning was  to  weigh  up  the  loads.  On 
the  way  down  Tucker  had  carried  sixty- 
one  pounds,  and  the  soldier  sixty-four 
pounds,  while  he  had  given  me  only 
thirty-one  pounds,  and  the  same  to 
Coello.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include 
the  weight  of  our  ice-creeps,  axes,  or  rope. 

The  next  day  all  of  us  felt  very  tired 
and  drowsy.  In  fact.  I was  almost  over- 
come with  inertia.  It  was  a fearful  task 
even  to  lift  one’s  hand.  The  sun  had 
burned  our  faces  terribly.  Our  lips  were 
painfully  swollen.  We  coughed  until  we 
whooped.  It  seemed  best  to  make  every 
effort  to  get  back  to  a lower  altitude  as 
soon  as  possible.  So  we  packed  up  the 


camp,  put  our  sleeping-bags  and  blankets 
on  our  backs,  and  went  down  to  the  In- 
dians’ huts.  For  several  days  we  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  the  snow  and  sun. 

On  the  ascent  I had  suffered  much  from 
thirst,  and  had  foolishly  allowed  myself 
to  eat  a considerable  amount  of  snow. 
As  a result  my  tongue  was  now  so  ex- 
tremely sensitive  that  soda  biscuit  tasted 
like  broken  glass. 

We  waited  two  days  before  the  mules 
came,  and  finally  reached  Chuquibamha 
on  October  20th.  They  had  told  us  before 
we  left  Chuquibamba  that  no  one  had 
ever  climbed  Coropuna,  and  that  it  wa* 
quite  an  impossible  feat,  so  we  were  not 
at  all  surprised  on  our  return  to  learn 
that  they  denied  the  fact  of  our  reaching 
the  summit.  It  did  not  bother  them  in 
the  least  that  the  two  Peruvians  who 
were  with  us  stoutly  maintained  that 
we  had  all  been  to  the  top. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mon people  so  irritated  our  friend  the 
sub-prefect  that  he  decided  to  give  us  an 
official  document,  signed  by  himself  and 
the  secretary  of  the  province,  certifying 
that  we  had  been  on  top.  We  did  not 
accept  his  kind  offer,  although  his  will- 
ingness to  vouch  officially  for  a fact  of 
which  he  had  only  hearsay  evidence  was 
delightfully  characteristic. 

In  the  earlyr  part  of  November  Chief- 
Topographer  Hendriksen  surveyed  tlie 
mountain  on  his  way  to  the  coast.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  four  shots  at  the 
summit  from  widely  separated  tri angula- 
tion stations.  On  January  6,  1912,  he 
completed  his  computations  from  sea- 
level.  He  found  a mean  error  of  thirty 
feet  in  the  calculations  for  the  elevation 
of  those  stations,  and  a mean  error  of 
twenty  feet  in  determining  the  altitude 
of  the  mountain  from  the  stations,  giv- 
ing a mean  error  of  thirty-five  feet  in  the 
ultimate  result.  He  computes  the  alti- 
tude of  Coropuna  at  21,703  feet,  or  about 
sixty  feet  higher  than  we  estimated  it 
with  the  mercurial  barometer,  as  com- 
pared with  the  simultaneous  readings  at 
Arequipa.  If  Hendriksen’s  possible  error 
should  turn  out  to  be  minus  thirty -five 
feet,  his  survey”  and  the  barometers  would 
be  only  twenty-five  feet  apart. 
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The  Beautiful  House 

BY  CATHERINE  WELLS 


II  /I  ARY  HASTINGS  at  thirty-five 
/Vi  ^°°^e(^  older  than  her  age,  not 
**  ’ * by  any  line  in  her  handsome  face, 
but  by  a dignity  of  carriage  that  went 
beyond  her  years,  and  by  the  early  gray 
that  had  touched  ever  so  lightly  the  waves 
of  her  abundant  dark  hair.  Spinsterhood 
suited  her  temperament  and  had  not  faded 
her  vitality  in  the  slightest  degree;  in- 
deed, her  independence  and  the  passage 
of  time  had  marked  her  only  with  a finer 
gravity  of  bearing.  Her  occupation  gave 
her  abiding  content,  she  was  an  able  and 
even  distinguished  landscape-painter,  and 
her  sufficient  income  was  increased  by 
the  sale  of  her  sketches  that  she  liked 
least.  Her  best  work  she  either  kept  or 
gave  away. 

Behind  her  open  manner  she  had  re- 
serves of  shyness,  and  although  circum- 
stances and  her  generous  nature  had 
made  her  rich  in  friends,  it  was  thus 
comparatively  late,  and  when  her  youth 
was  gone,  that  she  formed  a relation- 
ship that  shone  supreme.  That  made  it 
all  the  more  precious  to  her.  It  happens 
to  most  human  beings  to  love  at  least 
once  with  the  love  that  finds  no  flaw,  and 
that  experience  came  to  Mary  Hastings 
through  her  friendship  with  Sylvia 
Brunton,  an  intimacy  that  had  its  birth 
and  ardent  life,  and  faded  and  died  at 
last,  like  other  human  things. 

They  became  acquainted  at  one  of 
those  large  miscellaneous  art  schools  at 
which  English  girls  with  a sense  of 
beauty  are  prone  to  mark  time  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  Sylvia 
was  one  of  the  time  - markers,  a girl 
with  that  overpowering  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  life  that  comes  to  the 
serious  young,  a trust  of  years  and  op- 
portunity which  must  lx1  met,  it  seemed 
to  her,  and  met  instantly,  and  which 
she  had  all  too  hastily  supposed  was  an 
obligation  to  paint  pictures.  She  was 
fair  and  as  slender  and  lovely  as  a stitch- 
wort  flower  in  a hedge,  and  Mary  Hast- 
ings saw  her,  and  in  a manner  fell  in 
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love  with  her,  on  an  occasion  when  she 
went  back  with  the  sudden  fancy  to 
sketch  the  place  where  she  had  worked 
so  many  years  before. 

With  a few  meetings  their  mutual 
liking  flamed  to  intimacy. 

Like  all  congenialities  it  was  largely 
inexplicable.  They  liked  the  same  things. 

They  discovered  in  each  other  the  same 
passion  for  the  country  and  the  old  life 
of  the  country/  the  quiet  interiors  of 
eighteenth-century  houses,  flower-gardens, 
the  smooth  surfaces  of  fine  china  and  pol- 
ished wood.  They  liked  the  same  books, 
the  same  poets.  Between  them  there 
was  that  sense  of  rapport,  that  effect  of 
rapid  mutual  understanding,  which  finds 
some  of  the  happiest  exemplars  among 
women.  And  then  to  intensify  their 
communion,  they  found  the  House,  which 
gathered  together  the  threads  of  their 
love,  and  held  it  as  a body  should  its  soul. 

Mary  Hastings  had  a four  - roomed 
cottage  in  Sussex  which  she  called  her 
sketching  tent,  and  there  Sylvia  came  to 
her  for  a midsummer  visit.  It  was  ad- 
jacent to  a farm-house,  from  which  the 
farmer’s  wife  came  over  to  cook  and  clean 
for  them.  Sylvia  imported  a note  of 
gay  picnicking  into  the  cottage  that 
had  never  appeared  there  before,  and 
a touch  of  adventure  into  their  daily 
meals  and  walks  that  was  delightfully 
novel  and  amusing  to  Mary.  It  was  on 
their  last  day  together  that  they  found 
the  House.  They  had  taken  their  lunch, 
and  raided  farther  in  their  walk  in- 
definitely southward  than  they  had  ever 
done  before;  and  in  the  full  beauty  of 
a July  afternoon  that  had  been  cooled 
by  a brief  and  exquisite  shower  they 
emerged  from  a little  wood  of  willows 
upon  an  open  park-like  space,  with  gentle 
grass  slopes  that  fell  away  in  gracious 
sweeps,  set  here  and  there  with  fine  beech- 
trees  and  oaks.  At  one  side  the  trees 
thickened  and  arched  over  a rising  glade, 
its  grassy  floor  sun-bespattered ; before 
them  the  slope  rose  to  a trim  hedge,  and 
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over  the  shoulder  of  some  trees  showed  a 
chimney-stack. 

“ If  we  are  going  to  have  the  luck  we 
deserve,”  Mary  had  remarked,  “ that  will 
be  an  inn  where  we  can  get  tea.” 

They  came  round  the  hedge  to  find  a 
white  gate,  and  then  they  saw  the  House. 

They  might  perhaps  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  convey  to  any  one  but  each  other 
how  supremely  beautiful  the  House  seem- 
ed to  them.  At  the  sight  of  it  Sylvia 
gave  a little  cry  of  rapture  and  grasped 
Mary  by  the  arm.  It  lay  long  and  low  to 
the  south  like  a happy  cat  stretched  to  the 
sun ; it  was  roughly  of  that  E shape 
dear  to  the  Elizabethans  who  had  built 
it,  with  an  ample  porch  and  a little  square 
room  above  marking  the  letter’s  middle 
stroke,  and  extending  forward  at  either 
end  as  if  with  arms  to  embrace  them. 
Its  old  brick  walls  were  covered  at  one 
side  with  a great  ivy  that  sprang  from 
the  earth  with  a gnarled  trunk  like  a 
tree;  the  other  was  hung  with  a tangle 
of  vine  and  wistaria  and  passion-flower 
wonderfully  intermingled.  Great  bosses 
of  green  moss  clustered  on  the  old  roof 
of  red  tiles  that  were  stained,  too,  with 
gray  and  ocherous  lichens;  on  either 
side  of  the  bricked  path  that  ran  between 
the  gate  and  the  brown,  nail-studded 
door  was  a space  of  green  grass  edged 
neatly  with  clipped  box;  and  an  apple-tree 
or  two  slanted  their  trunks  to  the  ground. 

They  leaned  over  the  gate,  taking  it 
in.  “ It  is,  it  really  is,  the  house  of  my 
utmost  dreams,”  said  Mary,  softly,  as  if 
too  loud  a tone  might  blow  the  vision 
away. 

“ If  we  could  only  look  inside,”  said 
Sylvia,  desirously. 

“ I wonder.  We  might  perhaps  ask 
them  if  there  is  any  place  where  we  could 
get  tea.” 

They  unlatched  the  gate  and  went  up 
the  bricked  path  together.  At  the  door 
Sylvia  with  a faint  murmur  of  ecstasy 
laid  her  cheek  on  the  sun-drenched  stone 
that  framed  it.  It  was  one  of  those 
spontaneities  that  freshly  enchained 
Mary’s  heart.  The  bell  clangored  gently 
and  remotely.  The  door  stood  already 
ajar,  and  softly  treading  feet  came  un- 
hurrying  along  stone  flags  behind  it.  It 
was  opened  by  a silver-haired  old  man 
in  neat,  spare  black. 

He  was  most  sorry.  There  was  no  place 


for  tea.  There  tvas  an  inn  a mile  away. 
He  conveyed  that  he  thought  the  inn  un- 
worthy of  them. 

“Has  this  house  a name?”  asked  Syl- 
via. “ I think,”  she  added,  extenuating- 
ly,  “ it’s  the  most  beautiful  house  I’ve 
ever  seen.” 

The  old  man  smiled.  “ Acridge  Manse 
it  is  properly  called,”  he  said.  “ But  my 
master,  he  will  have  it  called  ‘Love  o’ 
Women.’  ” 

“ Love  o’  Women !”  wondered  Sylvia. 
“Is  it  as  beautiful  inside?” 

For  answer  he  fell  back  with  a charm- 
ing gesture  of  invitation.  “ My  master 
is  away,  ma’am,”  he  replied,  to  their  hesi- 
tancy. “ I live  alone  here  with  my  wife. 
If  you  would  like  to  come  in — ” 

“ Could  we  ?”  Their  eyes  consulted. 

“ The  house  is  to  let,  as  a matter  of 
fact,”  the  old  man  added. 

“Oh!  then  . . .”  and  their  scruples 
died. 

It  was  quite  as  good  inside,  Sylvia 
said.  It  was  far  better,  insisted  Mary. 
They  examined  the  low-beamed,  ample 
rooms,  at  first  tentatively  and  then  ex- 
haustively, as  the  allurement  of  the  house 
infolded  them.  It  couldn’t  have  been 
touched,  Mary  rejoiced,  for  a hundred 
years  at  least.  The  hall  of  the  stone- 
flagged  floor  spread  itself  wide  and  ample, 
the  hospitable  heart  of  the  house;  op- 
posite the  door  they  had  entered  by  stood 
open  a garden  door,  an  oblong  enchant- 
ment of  translucent  leaves,  of  hanging 
creeper,  and  distant,  shining  flower-color 
framed  in  the  deep,  cool  browns  of  the 
hall.  Right  and  left  opened  low-ceilinged, 
wide  rooms,  gravely  walled  and  floored 
with  dark  old  wood,  and  one  that  was 
larger  was  delicately  gay  with  white  pan- 
eling and  chintz.  From  a corner  in  the 
hall  mounted  a broad  staircase,  barred 
with  slenderly  twisted  rails. 

The  little  library,  recessed  with  deep 
window  bays  and  low  window-seats,  added 
a fresh  astonishment,  for  dear,  familiar 
books  were  gathered  there  like  welcoming 
friends.  “ What  could  we  have  done 
more,”  said  Mary,  “ if  we  had  chosen 
them  ourselves?”  “Everything  we’ve 
ever  talked  about  seems  to  be  here.” 
marveled  Sylvia.  They  passed  into  the 
garden.  And  the  garden  was  the  garden 
of  their  dreams,  grave  with  still  lilies 
and  sentineled  with  evening  primrose. 
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A little  lawn  led  them  across  its  soft, 
thick  turf  to  a seat  of  old  stone. 

They  sat  down  there  in  silence. 

Mary  began  to  speak  very  softly. 
“ This  is  very  wonderful,”  she  said.  “ I 
have  never  been  here  before,  and  yet  it 
is  as  familiar  as  if  I had  known  it  al- 
ways. It  feels,  my  dear,  as  if  I had  left 
it  years  ago,  and  now  come  back.  Or  as 
if  I had  already  dreamed  it  all  as  clearly 
as  I see  it  now.” 

Sylvia  nodded.  “As  if  one  had  been 
a child  here,”  she  said.  “ Oh,  look  at 
that  old  chap!” 

That  old  chap  was  a laughing  head  and 
bust  of  stone  wreathed  with  carven  leaves, 
that  pushed  its  way  out  of  the  ivy  be- 
side them  and  caught  the  sun  full  on  its 
face.  “Feel  how  warm  and  human  it 
is !”  .said  Sylvia,  with  her  slender  hands 
clasping  his  either  cheek. 

Mary  thought  of  nothing  else  but  how 
adorable  Sylvia  looked  there,  with  the 
transparent  pink  of  her  skin  against  the 
old  gray  stone  head. 

The  old  butler  met  them  again  at  the 
garden  door  and  smiled.  “ Fve  taken  the 
liberty,  ma’am,”  he  said,  addressing  Mary, 
“of  putting  tea  in  the  drawing-room.” 
His  “ ma’am  ” had  a quaint  leaning  tow- 
ard “ marm  ” in  its  intonation. 

“ But  really  we  mustn’t,”  began  Mary 
Hastings. 

“ My  master  would  wish  it,  marm,”  he 
said,  deferentially. 

They  abandoned  themselves  completely 
to  “the  spirit  of  the  thing,”  as  they 
called  it.  They  had  tea  in  the  white- 
painted,  chintz-furnished  room,  and  in 
the  midst  of  that  Sylvia  gave  a sudden 
little  cry  of  discovery. 

“ Mary !”  she  cried,  excitedly.  “ This 
house  is  to  let!” 

Mary  looked  at  her,  aflush  with  sudden 
daring.  “ Shall  we  take  it,  then  ?”  She 
tried  to  throw  a note  of  facetiousness 
into  her  voice. 

“We  could,  you  know,”  said  Sylvia. 
Her  voice  dropped.  “ Our  hearts  have 
taken  it,”  she  said. 

“ We  could  come  here  together,”  she 
went  on.  “ J ust  whenever  we  wanted  to. 
Just  you  and  I.  Mary  beloved,”  she  al- 
most whispered,  “wouldn’t  you  like  it?” 

Her  slender  hands  lay  out  along  the 
table,  palms  turned  up.  Mary  gathered 
then*  in  her  own  hands  and  kissed  them. 
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“ I should — like  it !”  she  said,  whim- 
sically insistent  on  the  moderate  word. 

“ If  only  the  rent  isn’t  monstrous,” 
said  Sylvia.  “It  ought  to  be,  in  fair- 
ness.” 

They  put  that  to  the  old  butler.  But 
he  named  an  astonishingly  low  sum. 

“ My  master  would  like  it  occupied,” 
he  said,  as  if  he  saw  that  an  explanation 
was  needed.  “And  then — ” he  hesitated 
— “ there  are  conditions.  My  master 
wishes  me  and  my  wife,  marm,  to  remain 
and  do  the  service.” 

“ As  if,”  said  Sylvia  afterward,  “ we 
could  possibly  imagine  the  place  half  as 
nice  without  the  old  dear.” 

His  master,  he  explained,  was  traveling 
abroad.  For  an  indefinite  period.  He 
himself  would  undertake,  he  said,  to  get 
his  consent  to  a simple  form  of  agree- 
ment. There  would  be  no  difficulty,  he 
was  quite  sure.  ‘Meanwhile  they  might 
really  consider  the  house  quite  at  their 
disposal.  “ I’m  so  glad,  marm,  if  I might 
say  so,”  he  said,  “that  it’s  you  and  the 
young  lady.” 

“Why?”  smiled  Mary. 

“ The  people  I’ve  had,  marm,  over  it ! 

If  you’re  fond  of  a place,  it’s  cruel.  Like 
showing  the  blind,  I say.  And  then  after 
they’ve  seen  every  stick  and  stone  they 
say  it’s  too  far  from  a station,  or  not  big 
enough,  or  too  big,  and  I can’t  say  I’ve 
been  sorry,  marm.” 

Sylvia  was  reminded  suddenly  of  a for- 
gotten question.  “ Why  does  your  master 
call  it  by  such  an  extraordinary  name?” 
she  asked. 

The  old  man  looked  away  above  the 
trees,  and  the  shadow  of  a smile  twisted 
his  lips.  “ He  says  it  won’t  last  long, 
miss,”  he  said. 

They  left  reluctantly.  “It’s  literally 
tearing  ourselves  away,”  said  Sylvia. 

“ We’ve  so  grown  up  there  in  this  after- 
noon that  it  feels  as  if  we’d  always  been 
there.” 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a mo- 
ment, Mary  with  her  hand  slipped  through 
Sylvia’s  arm. 

“ There  was  never  any  fear  of  the  other 
people  taking  it,”  said  Sylvia.  “ It 
wasn’t  for  them,  and  if  it  has  a soul — 
and  what  should  have  a soul  if  that  House 
hasn’t? — it  knew  it  was  waiting  all  the 
time  for  us,  till  we  came.”  . . . 

Their  minds  apart  and  very  much  of 
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their  talk  after  that  was  concerned 
with  the  House.  Whatever  else  might 
be  about  them  in  their  daily  life  when 
separated,  there  together  they  agreed  to 
share  a fastness,  have  there  the  things 
they  both  cared  for  most,  live  the  kind 
of  life  they  loved  best,  talk  out  their  in- 
timate thoughts.  It  was  Mary,  although 
she  did  not  perceive  it,  who,  so  much  the 
elder  of  the  two,  could  picture  their  re- 
lationship to  each  other  so  crystalized 
and  enduring,  whose  idea  of  the  happy 
life  was  such  a collection  and  intensifica- 
tion of  the  beautiful  things  she  knew. 
Each,  she  agreed,  should  gather  together 
that  woman’s  litter  of  significant  sou- 
venirs, old  letters,  a photograph  or  so, 
little  gifts  and  relics  that  had  memories, 
and  send  them  to  the  House.  Each  went 
about  with  eyes  awake  for  little  beau- 
tifications they  might  acquire  for  it,  and 
they  bought  and  sent  to  it  now  a china 
bowl,  now  an  old  book,  a bit  of  material, 
an  old  quaintness  of  needlework,  and  such 
like.  At  last  they  were  together  and 
stayed  in  the  House  ten  days,  arranging 
these  things  in  it  and  fondling  it  in 
its  utmost  detail. 

The  House  and  its  surroundings  and 
Sylvia  within  it  filled  Mary’s  horizon.  She 
could  never  have  told  what  it  was  about 
that  young  girl  and  about  no  other  that 
so  entranced  her,  what  it  was  that  she 
had  and  no  other  had  for  her  that  so 
filled  her  eye  with  pleasure,  what  myste- 
rious alchemy  touched  to  delight  the  most 
commonplace  “ something  said,  some- 
thing done”  of  this  particular  other  hu- 
man creature.  And  Sylvia  devoted  her- 
self to  a half-whimsical  adoration  of  her 
friend,  squandered  before  her  all  the 
treasures  of  tenderness  and  imaginative, 
rich  affectionateness  that  were  stirring 
and  growing  and  coming  to  flower  in  her 
youth  and  womanhood  like  the  swelling 
of  buds  in  spring.  In  those  ten  days 
Mary’s  mind  unconsciously  stored  a hun- 
dred happy  pictures;  she  did  not  know 
that  each  of  these  moments  held  its  mem- 
ory within  it  like  a secret  sting. 

They  schemed  the  good  times  they 
would  have  together  at  the  House.  They 
would  come  on  the  first  day  of  every 
month  for  at  least  a week.  “ Besides 
every  other  chance,”  said  Sylvia,  “ if  we 
don’t  appoint  some  definite  time  that 
nothing  shall  be  allowed  to  interfere  with, 


we  shall  end  by  getting  here  hardly  at  all.” 
Mary  agreed  instantly.  “ And  I can’t 
possibly  do,  my  dear,”  said  Sylvia, 
“ without  seeing  you  at  least  as  often 
as  that.” 

Mary’s  heart  sang  within  her.  For  her 
own  part  she  intended  to  live  at  the 
House  altogether,  and  it  had  come  into 
her  mind  as  at  least  a possibility  that  she 
might  prolong  Sylvia’s  visits  to  her  there 
indefinitely,  until  there  should  be  a visit 
at  last  that  did  not  end. 

Their  last  morning  came.  “ Why  are 
we  going  away?”  said  Sylvia,  half  plain- 
tively, more  than  once.  “ When  we’ve 
got  such  a good  thing  as  the  life  we’re 
living  here,  why  don’t  we  stick  to  it; 
stick  on  like  limpets,  Mary?” 

“ It  won’t  run  away,”  said  Mary,  with 
the  happiest  certainty.  “ Nor  is  any- 
thing in  the  world  going  to  stop  us  from 
being  here  again  on  the  first  of  October, 
is  it?” 

“ Nothing,”  vowed  Sylvia,  and  struck 
an  attitude,  hand  upraised  in  the  act  of 
swearing  to  this  promise. 

During  the  rest  of  September  Mary 
did  not  see  her.  Sylvia  flitted  about 
England  on  a series  of  visits,  and  wrote 
fitfully,  sometimes  more  than  once  a day, 
and  sometimes  not  at  all  for  several  days. 
She  touched  off  the  members  of  various 
households  in  phrases  that  painted  them 
for  Mary  to  the  life,  and  elaborated  a 
portrait  of  which  Mary  had  had  indica- 
tions from  her  before  as  “ my  idle,  beau- 
tiful relative.”  That  was  Evan  Hardie, 
and  some  kind  of  elaborately  removed 
third  - cousinship  was  their  blood  tie 
Mary  wondered  what  kind  of  man  could 
possibly  be  tolerable  and  fit  Sylvia’s  al- 
lusion to  “ that  winsome  grimacer.”  But 
Sylvia  evidently  liked  him.  A snap- 
shot of  a house-party  showed  him  tall, 
and  a handsome  youth  even  by  that  un- 
flattering medium.  “ Squirrel  - brown 
hair  was  another  of  Sylvia’s  phrases. 

The  last  days  of  September  came. 
Mary  went  down  to  her  cottage  to  make 
arrangements  for  dismantling  it;  now 
that  they  had  the  House,  she  declared  she 
had  no  further  use  for  it.  Sylvia  was 
to  join  her  there,  and  go  on  with  her  for 
their  week  at  the  House. 

Sylvia  came,  and  after  their  separation 
was  more  than  ever  radiant  to  Mary’s 
eyes,  more  than  ever  enchanting  and 
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adorable.  She  brimmed  over  with  the 
history  of  her  past  three  weeks,  and  in 
and  out  of  her  talk  laoed  the  name  of 
Evan  Hardie.  " I have  seen  a lot  of 
him,”  she  said  at  last,  with  an  air  of 
having  just  realized  it,  “ and  talked  to 
him  no  end.  He’s  been  delightful.  You 
don’t  mind,  Mary  darling?”  she  said,  on 
the  heels  of  this  avowal,  catching  her  by 
the  shoulders  and  looking  suddenly  into 
her  eyes. 

" Mind?”  Mary’s  tone  banished  al- 
most fiercely  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
possible  jealousy. 

"I’d  like  you  to  see  him,”  Sylvia  in- 
sisted. "He’s  the  prettiest  thing,  and 
you  adore  good  looks,  Mary.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact  ” — her  voice  became  dis- 
ingenuous— " he’s  staying  not  far  from 
us  now,  at  his  uncle’s.” 

" Which  uncle  ? I’m  getting  so  mixed, 
Sylvia.” 

" Sir  Stephen  Hardie.  He  isn’t  my 
uncle,  anyhow.  Evan  might  come  over.” 

And  later,  talking  about  the  House, 
Sylvia  said : " It  will  be  delightful  to 
show  it  to  Evan.  I expect  he’ll  come 
over.” 

Mary  had  a sudden  spasm  of  astonish- 
ment at  the  idea  of  showing  it  to  any  one. 

" I’ve  told  him  about  it,”  said  Sylvia, 
happily,  taking  Mary’s  concurrence  for 
granted. 

Mary  had  told  no  one.  X o one  could 
have  understood. 

The  following  morning  Evan  Hardie 
did  come  over,  and  they  walked  to  the 
House  together. 

Mary  was  alive  with  scrutiny  of  this 
handsomely  built,  square-faced,  clean- 
shaven youth.  She  felt  at  once  at- 
tracted and  antagonistic  to  him.  Actual 
beauty  is  so  unusual  in  a man  that 
the  startling  effect  of  him  almost  put 
out  Sylvia’s  light.  She  set  out  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  this  attractive 
person,  but  she  found  herself,  as  they 
walked  along,  constantly  dropping  out  of 
the  three-cornered  talk.  It  kept  getting 
out  of  focus  for  her,  and  alluding  to 
things  he  and  Sylvia  had  done  or  seen 
together  in  the  month  just  past.  There 
was  a running  ripple  of  merriment  be- 
tween him  and  Sylvia,  almost  a frivolity 
of  give-and-take  chatter  that  did  not  fit 
into  Mary’s  habit  of  talk ; her  intercourse 
with  Sylvia  had  a graver  note;  and  she 
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realized  with  surprise  that  this  new  tone, 
just  like  the  one  that  had  seemed  so 
peculiarly  and  specially  their  own,  also 
seemed  to  fit  Sylvia’s  mind  like  a glove. 

They  reached  the  House,  and  Mary 
found  herself  reluctant  to  the  last  to  see 
him  enter  it.  If  she  could  have  thought 
even  then  of  any  device  to  stop  him  she 
would  have  done  so.  The  whole  place 
had  become  so  intimate  to  her.  She 
shrank  from  the  roving  glance,  the  care- 
less question.  But  indeed,  she  found,  she 
need  not  have  been  afraid. 

Mary  thought  she  had  never  seen  the 
House  so  beautiful  before.  The  late  Sep- 
tember sun  was  low  in  the  sky,  and 
streamed  deeply  into  the  rooms,  lying  on 
the  floors  in  golden  pools  of  light.  With 
the  passing  of  the  hall-door  Sylvia  began 
to  point  out  this  or  that  special  beauty 
that  she  loved,  but  Evan  failed  to  re- 
spond. He  strode  through  the  rooms 
with  his  light,  quick  step,  and  became 
very  amusing  when  he  discovered  that 
by  tiptoeing  to  his  utmost  he  could  just 
brush  the  ceilings  with  his  hair.  Through 
the  doors  which  Mary  had  never  known 
before  were  low-pitched  he  had  to  bend 
his  head,  which  he  did  with  a quaintly 
puckered  grimace  that  sent  Sylvia  into 
peals  of  laughter.  " Of  course  I’d  rather 
live  in  a house  where  I didn’t  have  to 
crawl  about  on  all-fours,”  he  said,  with 
a comical  plaintiveness,  and  made  much 
of  stretching  himself  erect  and  being  able 
to  breathe  naturally  when  he  got  out  into 
the  garden.  He  seemed  to  take  the  gar- 
den for  granted  as  the  sort  of  garden  that 
does  hang  about  a country  house,  but  at 
a comer  where  two  walls  ran  at  right 
angles,  and  the  great  old  ivy  had  stretched 
round  its  thick  arms,  he  stopped  and  be- 
came serious. 

"If  you  were  to  strip  down  that  ivy,” 
he  said,  with  animation,  " you  could  have 
a fives-court  here.” 

"You’re  an  unutterably  brutal  and 
philistine  person,”  said  Sylvia,  and 
seemed  to  like  him  no  whit  the  less. 

Hardie  and  Sylvia  talked  less  on  the 
way  back,  but  they  radiated  satisfaction 
in  each  other.  The  sun  had  reddened 
the  sky  and  was  sinking  fast  when  they 
reached  the  farm-house  by  Mary’s  cot- 
tage, and  the  tall  stone  gate-pillars  that 
faced  it  and  gave  it  the  air  of  an  old 
French  chateau,  were  throwing  long 
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shadows  on  the  grass.  They  crossed  the 
yard  to  a hayrick,  ankle-deep  in  sweet- 
scented  straw  that  shimmered  in  the 
fading  sunlight,  and  in  a comer  stood 
the  silent  kine  waiting  motionless  for 
the  opening  of  their  byre.  Down  the 
quiet  air  sailed  a homing  bee.  A farm- 
lad  crossed  the  yard,  swinging  an  arm- 
ful of  hay  on  the  fork  over  his  shoulder, 
and  chanting  a scrap  of  song  in  his  Sus- 
sex drawl. 

u If  you  want  to  choose  a wife, 
Choose  in  the  morning  air-r-ly,” 

he  droned  into  the  evening  stillness. 

“Good  idea!”  said  Evan  Hardie,  as 
if  to  himself. 

All  that  evening  Evan  Hardie  re- 
mained very  much  in  Mary’s  mind;  she 
felt  that  whatever  lay  beneath  that  en- 
gaging exterior,  she  hadn’t  in  the  least 
penetrated  it,  and  she  was  troubled  by 
not  being  able  to  take  hold  where  Sylvia 
seemed  to  have  an  easy  grasp.  And  Sylvia 
was  preoccupied  and  rather  silent;  her 
eyes  were  bright,  a little  smile  curved  her 
lips,  and  a little  tune  hummed  in  her 
throat.  Again  and  again  Mary  began  to 
talk,  and  could  not  touch  her  mind  to 
response.  It  was  like  trying  to  throw 
straws  across  a gulf.  Mary  watched  her, 
and  wondered  Uneasily  and  dared  not  ask 
what  held  her  thoughts. 

The  next  morning  Mary  woke  early, 
woke  suddenly  as  if  she  had  been  called. 
The  sun  was  shining  into  her  room,  and 
outside  a bird  was  singing  very  sweetly. 
She  got  up  and  looked  out  of  her  open 
casement  into  the  garden  beneath.  It 
was  very  early,  and  the  sunshine  was  so 
thin  as  yet  that  it  scarcely  picked  out 
the  shadows  below,  but  it  shone  keen  and 
bright  into  her  face.  Everything  was 
very  silent.  Across  the  gray  grass-plot 
below,  gray  with  heavy  dew,  some  one’s 
feet  had  already  brushed  a green  track. 
And  all  the  garden  was  a wonder  to  see, 
sparkling  and  glittering  with  a thousand 
prismatic  colors,  that  shone  from  the  dew- 
drops  on  the  grass  and  from  the  glisten- 
ing web  of  morning-spun  gossamer  that 
laced  together  every  leaf. 

She  started.  Treading  on  the  thickly 
dewed  grass  almost  as  silently  as  ghosts, 
Sylvia  and  Evan  Hardie  stood  beneath 
her  window.  They  were  looking  up  at 


her,  their  faees  alight  with  youth  and 
happiness.  Something  gripped  Mary  by 
the  heart. 

11  If  you  want  to  choose  a wife, 
Choose  in  the  morning  early/* 

sang  Hardie,  softly,  up  to  her,  and  put 
his  arm  round  Sylvia’s  shoulders. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning 
of  that,  nor  the  look  in  Sylvia’s  eyes, 
nor  the  kiss  with  which  she  presently 
greeted  Mary  good  morning. 

Evan  stayed  to  breakfast  and  made 
a hilarious  meal.  He  was  in  the  wildest 
spirits.  “Hungry?”  he  said  to  Mary’s 
inquiry.  “ I don’t  believe  I can  ever  have 
eaten  before  from  the  feel  of  things. 
Coffee!  What  a ripping  idea!  Here, 
Sylvia,  don’t  stand  and  look  at  it; 
pour  out  the  coffee,  or  make  way  for  your 
betters.  Eggs!  bacon!  honey!  I say, 
Miss  Hastings,  what  a time  we’re  having! 
. . . Another  egg!  I’ve  never  eaten  three 
eggs,  but  by  Jove  I will  to-day!”  And 
Sylvia  laughed  and  ate,  and  was  lit  by 
a sort  of  radiance  that  made  her  seem 
to  Mary  more  lovely  than  ever. 

There  followed  a curious  day  for  Mary. 
She  saw  these  two  young  creatures  ab- 
sorbed in  each  other,  and  yet  she  could 
not  get  out  of  the  background  of  her 
mind  the  obstinate  idea  that  presently 
this  dazzling  irruption  into  her  happy 
solitude  with  Sylvia  would  somehow 
cease;  that  somehow  Evan  Hardie  would 
go  away  as  suddenly  as  he  had  come, 
as  if  he  were  some  bustling  bumble- 
bee that  had  fallen  into  and  would  pres- 
ently fall  through  and  out  of  their  deli- 
cately spun  web  of  intercourse.  She  could 
not  grasp  yet  the  thing  that  had  happened. 

In  the  evening  she  and  Sylvia  were 
left  alone  again.  They  sat  by  the  fire, 
and  Sylvia  settled  into  her  old  place  at 
Mary’s  feet  and  asked  her  to  read.  But 
presently  Mary  looked  up,  to  see  Sylvia’s 
eyes  spellbound  in  dreams. 

She  stopped.  Sylvia  started,  and  looked 
round  at  her  and  laughed.  “ Oh,  Mary!” 
she  said,  with  a comical  air  of  remorse. 

Mary  could  not  speak.  She  let  the 
book  fall  on  her  knee. 

Sylvia  looked  up  into  her  face,  regard- 
ing her.  “I’m  very  happy,  Mary,”  she 
said,  softly. 

“ My  dear !”  and  Mary  put  her  lips  to 
the  golden  head  against  her  knee. 
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Sylvia  turned  round  again  and  looked 
into  the  fire. 

“What  do  you  think  of  him,  Mary?” 
she  said,  abruptly. 

“ Think  of  him  ?”  repeated  Mary, 
startled  by  the  suddenly  searching  ques- 
tion. 

“ I want  to  know  really  what  you 
think,”  persisted  Sylvia,  gently. 

“ I hardly  know  him  yet,”  fenced  Mary. 

“ No,”  said  Sylvia,  slowly.  “ And  you 
won't.  I don't  know  whether  I do.” 

“ Sylvia !” 

“ Tell  me  what  you  think  of  him,  any- 
how.” 

Mary  probed  her  own  mind.  “He's 
utterly  delightful  to  look  at,”  she  said. 
“ He's  charming  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  . . .” 

“Yes?” 

“ And — I suppose  I must  say  it,  Sylvia 
— it  would  be  something  I had  hidden 
from  you  if  I didn't — I a9k  myself  still, 
why — ” 

“ I know,”  nodded  Sylvia,  with  her 
eyes  on  the  fire.  “ I know.  Why  f I 
wonder  if  I know  why.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  Mary. 

“ I mean  I wonder  why  it  is  that  I 
am  happier  with  him  than  I have  ever 
been  before  in  my  life.” 

“ Are  you  ?”  said  Mary,  steeling  her 
heart. 

“ Yes.  What  is  it  makes  the  difference, 
Mary?  I don't  talk  to  him  as  I do  to 
you.  We've  really  hardly  talked — real 
talk,  I mean — at  all.  I don't  believe  I 
shall  ever  talk  to  him  in  the  way  you  and 
I have  talked.  When  we  talk  about  im- 
personal things  we  don't  get  on  par- 
ticularly well.  I mean  talk  doesn't  flow — 
it's  almost  as  if  we  were  trying  to  walk 
toward  each  other  through  something 
thick  and  entangling.  And  it  doesn't 
seem  to  matter.” 

“Doesn't  it?” 

“ No.  When  we  are  together  we  don't 
want  to  talk;  we  want  . . .”  She  turned 
her  head,  and,  resolute  to  create  no  shadow 
on  their  mutual  frankness,  she  forced 
out : “ Mary,  we  want  to  kiss !” 

Mary  leaned  forward  over  Sylvia  and 
laid  her  cheek  very  gently  on  her  soft 
hair.  She  felt  suddenly  old.  “ That's 
right,”  she  said,  a little  huskily. 

Sylvia  was  silent  for  a moment.  “ He's 
such  a beautiful,  beautiful  thing,”  she 
said,  slowly.  “He's  all  light  and  color 


and  movement.  To  see  his  hair  blowing 
in  the  wind — Oh,  Mary !”  she  broke  off, 
“ what  is  the  good  of  trying  to  tell  you  I” 

“ I know,”  said  Mary.  “ My  dear,  I 
understand.” 

She  understood.  Something  far  strong- 
er than  she  had  claimed  her  beloved  for 
its  own.  She  told  herself  that  she  under- 
stood, that  it  was  overwhelmingly  right 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  if  it  were  in 
her  power  she  would  not  change  a jot 
of  what  had  happened.  And  yet  she  could 
not  sleep  that  night.  She  lay  still  and 
awake,  in  the  weary  state  of  one  who  feels 
the  dull  discomfort  of  oncoming  pain. 
And  when  she  fell  asleep  at  last  she  slept 
uneasily  and  dreamed.  She  dreamed  that 
9he  stood  before  the  House,  the  dear 
House  that  enshrined  her  life  with  Sylvia. 
It  was  night,  and  a full  moon  shone  that 
turned  the  house  to  liquid  silver  and  the 
trees  and  shadows  to  velvet  black.  She 
heard  a rustling  among  the  creepers  on 
the  wall  and  on  the  roof,  little  noises  of 
snapping  an<t  breaking  and  falling,  and, 
looking  closely,8he  saw  that  there  swarmed 
over  the  house  numbers  of  little  elfish 
creatures,  their  faces  pallid  in  the  moon- 
light, who  busied  themselves  with  frantic 
haste.  They  were  tearing  the  House  to 
pieces ; some  were  throwing  down  the 
chimneys  brick  by  brick,  others  pulling 
off  the  tiles.  Great  dark  rents  gaped  and 
widened  in  the  roof  as  she  looked.  She 
tried  to  cry  out  to  stop  them  with  that 
voiceless  agony  of  the  dreamer  that  can 
make  no  sound.  She  saw  one  impish  form 
low  down  on  the  wall  stripping  off  the 
ivy  with  peculiar  zest;  one  after  another 
the  long,  wavering  strands  fell  back  limp- 
ly with  their  pale,  flattened  rootlets 
stretching  out  like  helpless  human  things 
in  pain.  She  ran  forward  and  seized  the 
little  wretch  by  the  arm.  He  turned  his 
face  to  her,  and  it  was  Evan  Hardie's 
face,  twisted  into  an  expression  of  dia- 
bolical malice.  He  clawed  viciously  at 
the  hand  that  held  him,  and  stung  by  the 
pain  of  it  she  saw  a long  scarlet  scratch 
start  out  upon  her  wrist. 

With  a cry  upon  her  lips  she  woke. 

There  were  voices  under  her  window, 
voices  that  passed,  and  hurrying  feet. 

She  got  up  and  looked  out.  It  was 
still  dark,  perhaps  about  three  o'clock, 
but  the  farmer  and  two  or  three  other 
men  were  out  by  the  gate  and  in  the 
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road  beyond,  with  hastily  gathered  gar- 
ments, it  seemed,  huddled  about  them, 
looking  up  at  the  sky.  She  looked,  too, 
and  over  the  dark  tree-line  to  the  south 
there  was  a red  glow  upon  the  clouds, 
angry  and  lurid. 

“ ’Tis  a fire,  sure  ’null,”  she  heard  the 
drawling  voice  of  the  farmer. 

“ ’Tis  too  far  to  help  ’en,  then.” 

“’Tis  likely  old  Baxter’s  ricks,”  said 
one  of  the  men,  after  an  immense  interval. 

“Na-ow,”  said  the  farmer.  “’Tis  two 
mile  and  more  beyond  ’en.” 

The  glow  reddened  and  faded,  and*  red- 
dened again.  Her  dream  that  had  em- 
bodied her  thoughts  with  such  fierce  sym- 
bolism was  still  vivid  enough  to  make  her 
intensely  unhappy.  That  reddening  sky, 
signal  of  loss  and  disaster  and  distress, 
the  careless,  gigantic  spoliation  of  some 
human  pygmy’s  labors,  seemed  to  her  all 
of  a piece  with  the  color  that  her  world 
had  taken  on.  She  sat  and  watched  it 
long  after  the  farm-men  had  gone,  watch- 
ed it  until  its  brightness  faded  and 
the  soft,  gray  wings  of  the  dawn  at  last 
brushed  it  out  of  the  sky. 

She  did  not  tell  Sylvia  of  her  dream, 
but  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  she  told  her 
of  the  distant  fire.  Sylvia  had  slept 
through  the  night  serenely  and  dreamless- 
ly,  and  she  hardly  seemed  to  credit  that 
all  the  world  had  not  done  the  same. 

There  came  a gentle  knocking  upon 
the  door  of  the  cottage.  Mary  opened  it 
herself. 

In  the  doorway  stood  the  old  man- 
servant from  the  House,  and  for  a mo- 
ment Mary  did  not  recognize  him,  he  was 
so  infinitely  aged  and  beaten  and  worn. 
He  looked  at  her  with  a white  face  and 
reddened  eyes  and  tried  to  speak,  but  the 
muscles  of  his  mouth  were  shaking  past 
his  control.  In  an  instant  she  knew  what 
had  happened. 

“ Oh !”  she  said,  needlessly,  putting  her 
hand  upon  his  arm;  “tell  me — what  is 
it?” 

He  looked  at  her,  his  face  working  with 
his  effort  to  speak  and  stay  the  dull,  gray 
tears  that  ran  down  his  cheeks.  At  her 
touch  he  collapsed,  leaning  his  head  on 
his  hands  upon  the  door,  and  trembled 
and  sobbed. 

“ All,  all  gone,”  he  said,  huskily — “ all 
gone,”  and  then  the  word  “Fire.” 

For  the  moment  all  that  this  meant  to 


Mary  was  swamped  by  the  tragic  figure 
before  her.  Wrenched  so  rudely  out  of 
the  house  that  had  held  him,  that  he  had 
cared  for  and  tended  so  long,  he  was  in- 
finitely pathetic,  pitiful  as  a shelled  snail. 

“ Is  your  wife  safe  ?”  she  asked. 

He  stood  up  and  nodded,  trying  to 
speak.  “At  the  inn,  marm,”  he  said. 
“ Every  one  . . . very  kind.  I had  to  . . . 
come  and  tell  . . .”  and  his  voice  broke 
again. 

Mary  took  his  wrinkled,  quivering  hand 
between  her  own.  “ Thank  you  for  that/' 
she  said.  “ Come  in  and  sit  down  now 
and  rest.” 

But  he  would  not.  The  farmer’s  trap 
he  had  come  in  was  waiting  out  in  the 
road  to  take  him  back.  “ Come  to  me 
if  you  want  anything,”  was  all  that  re- 
mained for  Mary  to  say. 

He  thanked  her  shakily.  “ Don’t  mind 
me,  marm,”  were  the  last  words  she  heard 
from  him  as  he  turned  away  down  the 
path,  huddled  and  bent. 

With  his  disappearance  beyond  the 
hedge  the  full  sense  of  her  own  loss  fell 
upon  her  like  a swooping  bird.  She 
stood  still  where  she  was,  trying  to  bring 
her  mind  into  relation  with  this  im- 
mense disaster.  Sylvia’s  voice  came  from 
the  parlor,  humming  a little  tune. 

“ Sylvia,”  she  said,  going  in.  “ It  was 
our  House!” 

Sylvia,  surprised  by  her  tone,  turned 
round  from  the  flowers  she  was  arranging. 
“ What  was  ?”  she  asked. 

“ The  fire.” 

“Mary!”  she  exclaimed.  But  it  bit 
into  Mary’s  heart  that  her  voice  was 
astonished  rather  than  dismayed. 

It  was  by  Sylvia’s  suggestion  that  they 
presently  set  out  for  the  House.  Mary 
checked  the  excuse  upon  her  lips  and 
braced  herself  to  this  necessity.  It 
was  an  exquisite  autumn  day.  The 
air  was  very  still  and  full  of  the  wood- 
land scents  of  fallen  leaves,  and  in  the 
flood  of  sunshine  the  trees  shone  red 
and  gold.  At  last  they  stood  again  upon 
the  familiar  slopes  of  beech  and  chestnut 
trees  by  the  House.  Mary  stopped  in  a 
wide  space  of  green  grass,  leaf -scattered, 
from  which  radiated  glades  of  yellow- 
leaved trees.  She  looked  over  the  trees 
where  they  had  seen  for  the  first  time 
the  chimneys  of  the  House  rise  up.  They 
were  gone,  and  the  leafy  crown  of  the 
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trees  against  them  had  gone  too.  In  its 
place  blackened  twigs  stood  spectral 
against  the  sky. 

Mary  shut  her  eyes  in  sudden  pain. 
She  wanted  intensely  to  see  no  more. 
In  one  swift,  horrible  vision  she  had 
imagined  the  charred,  smoking  ruins  that 
lay  beyond  those  trees. 

Sylvia  broke  the  silence. 

“ Isn't  it  dreadful  to  have  lost  it? 
Our  House.  We  shall  never  live  there 
now,  Mary.” 

“ No,”  said  Mary. 

They  were  silent,  standing  side  by  side, 
Mary  craving  with  every  fiber  of  her  be- 
ing for  something  from  Sylvia,  some- 
thing said,  she  knew  not  what,  that 
should  touch  her  misery  with  healing. 

u After  all,  you  know,  dearest,  as  I’m 
going  to  marry  so  soon,  we  shouldn’t  have 
come  here  again  so  very  much.” 

The  words,  and  still  more  the  light 
melody  of  Sylvia’s  voice,  fell  between  her 
and  Mary’s  heart-aching  with  the  steely 
separation  of  a guillotine. 


Sylvia  exclaimed.  Up  the  glade  in 
front  of  them,  arched  over  by  the  golden- 
leaved trees  and  floored  by  the  gold  that 
had  fallen,  sat  Evan  Hardie  motionless 
upon  a chestnut  horse.  The  sunlight 
struck  through  the  thinned  branches  and 
turned  him  to  a figure  of  beaten  gold. 
As  he  sat  there,  conquering,  triumphant, 
a still  figure  astride  the  shining,  satin- 
skinned horse,  he  looked  to  be  a robuster, 
pagan  Saint  George,  whose  coat  of  mail 
was  all  of  woven  sunshine. 

Sylvia  ran  forward  to  him  where  he 
stood  and  laid  her  cheek  against  the 
horse’s  neck.  Her  hair  loosened  as  she 
ran  and  fell  about  her.  Her  gesture  had 
the  happy  security  of  a bird  that  drops 
upon  its  nest. 

A sudden  pain  seized  Maiy  by  the 
throat.  She  did  not  know  what  it  meant 
at  first,  for  weeping  was  unfamiliar  to 
her  then.  But  from  her  strained,  longing 
eyes  fell  slow  tears. 

She  told  herself  how  glad  she  was, 
how  very  glad. 


Saith  Opportunity 

BY  ELLEN  M.  H.  GATES 


SAY  not  that  I no  more  miay  pass  thy  way, 

Ah,  thou  so  dear  and  negligent  and  blind! 
For  long  as  night  and  all-refulgent  day 

Bring  star  and  sun,  this  way  my  road  will  wind. 


But  from  thy  window  I shall  miss  the  glow 
Of  fire  within;  thy  house  will  silent  be; 

And  though  I plead  with  all  the  winds  that  blow 
To  shout  my  name,  thou  wilt  not  know  of  me. 
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The  Lottery  of  the  Sea 

BY  JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 


THE  little  Henriette  lay  ready  to  go 
to  sea.  To  the  north  side  of  Cam- 
eron^ Wharf  she  was  tied,  and  the 
crew  had  to  let  themselves  fall  hori- 
zontally out  from  the  string-piece  to 
grasp  the  rigging  and  swing  themselves 
aboard.  Sometimes  there  is  no  fun 
boarding  a vessel  in  that  fashion. 
Gloucester  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  men 
who  had  to  reach  out  like  that,  and  fell 
short,  and  spoiled  fine  new  suits  of 
clothes,  and,  maybe,  patent-leather  shoes; 
and  your  straw  hat  floating  around  for 
Lord  knows  how  long  under  the  piles 
before  some  long-sparred  shipmate  could 
reach  over  the  side  and  gaff  it  for 
you,  and  you  meanwhile  drifting  around 
among  a fleet  of  piles  all  covered  with 
barnacles  and  green  gurry;  or,  it  might 
be,  a westerly  wind  ’d  blown  all  the  water 
out  of  the  harbor  and  left  the  tide  dead 
low,  and  you  went  chock  to  your  ears  in 
the  soft  mud.  A fine  mess  that!  And 
if  it  was  night — Lord,  Lord! 

But  this  was  day.  Louis  Vinot,  who 
was  once  a fisherman  but  was  now  a 
rigger,  and  Colin  MacPherson,  once  a 
fisherman  but  now  a carpenter,  were 
standing  on  the  string-piece  and  looking 
down  on  the  little  Henriette . 

“ She  iss  pretty  deep,”  said  Colin. 

“ She  is,”  said  Louis. 

“ I don’t  like  to  see  them  so  deep. 
And  down  by  the  head.” 

“ And  maybe  you’d  be  deep  if  you’d 
thirty  tons  of  ice  in  you.” 

“ I suppose  so,”  admitted  Colin.  But  ” 
— his  eye  singled  out  a new,  able  fresh- 
halibuter  across  the  ship — “ I likes  them 
big  fellers  to  go  to  sea  in  myself.” 

“ ’N’  me,”  assented  Louis.  “ But  that 
big  brute  ’d  look  sweet,  wouldn’t  she, 
chasin’  swordfish? — ’nd  if  ’twas  flat  ca’m 
and  no  Engine.  She’s  a good  little  boat, 
the  Henriette — and  a pretty  name.” 

“ Sure,  a pretty  name  an’  a great  little 
boat,  but  deep — an’  down  by  the  head.” 

And  then  the  skipper  came  along  with 
John  Cameron,  and  while  Louis  was  cast- 
ing off  the  stern  line  he  added  the  last 


little  word  to  the  swordfishing  tale  for 
Mr.  Cameron’s  and  the  passenger’s  bene- 
fit. 

Now  the  master  of  the  Henriette  was 
an  all-around  fisherman,  and  particularly 
a killer  among  swordfishermen.  The 
record  share  among  swordfishermen  had 
been  made  by  him  in  this  same  little 
Henriette,  and  naturally  what  he  had  to 
say  about  swordfish  was  worth  listening 
to.  “ That  fish — and  he  weighed  all  of 
four  hundred  pounds — was  laying  just 
under  the  water  and  me  in  the  pulpit 
ready  to  iron  him,  when  what  did  I see 
him  doing?  He  was  washing  out  his 
stomach.  Yes,  sir.  There  he  was — he’d 
drawn  his  stomach  up  out  the  inside 
of  him  and  was  washing  it.” 

Mr.  Cameron  had  been  a fishing- 
master  himself,  and  so  successful  a one 
that  he  was  now  an  owner,  and  everybody 
waited  to  see  what  he  had  to  say  to  that, 
but  he  didn’t  say  anything ; he  only 
looked  steadily  at  the  Henriette’s  skipper. 

“ If  you  don’t  believe  that  ” — the 
Henriette’s  master  looked  hard  at  Mr. 
Cameron — “then  can  you  tell  me  what 
becomes  of  the  bones  he  eats?  A sword- 
fish comes  along  and  cuts  into  a school 
o’  fish,  and  he  slashes  right  and  left  with 
his  sword,  and  when  he’s  cut  enough 
for  a good,  square  meal  he  stops  and 
eats  ’em  — swallows  ’em  bon©  and  all. 
And  what  becomes  of  the  bones,  tell  me, 
if  he  couldn’t  wash  his  stomach  out 
afterward  ?” 

“ I never  went  swordfishing,”  com- 
mented Mr.  Cameron,  and  now  he  was 
looking  at  the  roof  of  the  marine  paint- 
factory  across  the  harbor.  “Only  had- 
docking  and  halibuting  and  seining  mack- 
erel, for  twenty-odd  year.” 

“ — And  he’s  the  greatest  coward  ever 
was.” 

“ Ha  - a ! A swordfish !”  ejaculated 
Colin,  “that  drives  their  sword  through 
dories,  and  right  straight  through  the 
three-inch  oak  plankin’  of  a vessel !” 

“Yes,  and  kills  men  sometimes.  But 
I’ve  seen  ’em,  two  of  ’em,  meet  each 
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ette  a fair  little  sailer  on  her  own 
account,  we  figured  wc  had  a chance  to 
overhaul  the  big  fellow;  but  so  long  as 
we  could  see  him  he  stayed  right  there, 
and  by  and  by  in  the  haze  we  lost  him. 
Whether  he  canted  off  to  the  eastward,  or 
whether,  sailing  also  our  course  for  Cape 
Cod,  he  caught  an  increasing  breeze  of 
wind  while  hid  in  the  mists  and  ran 
straight  away  from  us,  we  could  not  say; 
but  whoever  he  was,  he  could  sail,  and 
even  when  they  beat  you,  a fast-sailing 
vessel  is  worth  noting. 

It  was  a day  to  make  a man  over  as 
we  left  Eastern  Point  astern.  Just  to 
look  at  the  young  blue  seas  was  life, 
and  if  you  did  not  care  for  that,  the  soft 
salt  air  was  a nerve-cure.  And  a morn- 
ing to  see  pictures,  when  by  and  by  the 
haze  dissolved  before  us.  Two  home- 
bound  salt-fishermen,  both  flying  topsails 
to  the  strong  breeze,  but  neither  one  much 
more  than  flushing  her  scuppers,  went 
swinging  by  like  a pair  of  twins.  From 
the  Western  Banks  they  were,  or  possibly 
from  Flemish  Cap,  which  is  half  across 
the  ocean,  and  the  brown  rocks  of  Cape 
Ann  on  that  sunny  morning  must  have 
looked  to  them  like  mother’s  johnny- 
cake  on  the  kitchen-table.  Whoo-o-sh! 
the  sea  squished  through  their  rolling 
scuppers.  Whoo-o-sh ! — fifteen  hundred 
miles  we’ve  come  from  the  eastward ; in 
the  name  o’  Heaven — we  could  almost 
hear  them  saying  it — don’t  stop  us! 

The  sea  was  more  than  squishing 
through  our  scuppers.  Our  rail  was  good 
and  wet  as  we  belted  across  the  bay,  and 
we  were  rounding  Cape  Cod  to  an  in- 
creasing breeze.  And  the  little  Henrietta 
rolled  down,  and  the  solid  water  began 
to  come  aboard;  and  by  and  by  a buoy- 
keg  went  floating  off  her  house  and  over- 
board. A fine  half-barrel  of  a buoy-keg 
it  was,  too,  neatly  black  and  white  paint- 
ed. smooth  and  tight  as  a drum;  a beauty 
of  a buoy,  which  later,  on  the  end  of  a 
fifty-fathom  war]),  ought  rightly  to  be 
towing  after  a fat  swordfish;  but  now 
she  was  dancing  to  no  purpose  what- 
ever atop  of  the  swirling  seas  astern. 
We  thought  the  skipper  would  put  back 
after  it,  but  not  so.  “ To  the  devil  with 
it  ! Buy  a new  one — and  next  time  you’ll 
learn  to  lash  it.” 

We  may  have  been  doing  nine  and  a 
quarter  knots  when  we  floated  off  the 
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buoy,  and  now  the  fresh  morning  south- 
wester  had  become  an  afternoon  gale, 
and  already  anchored  in  a sociable  sort 
of  way  under  the  lee  of  the  cape  were 
two  haddockers  and  a seiner,  and  so 
around  came  the  little  Henriette ; and  the 
peace  of  an  anchorage  with  the  High- 
lands to  windward  was  undeniable  in 
that  blow. 

A quick-thinking,  quick-talking,  wiry 
little  fellow  was  John.  Big  Bill  couldn’t 
keep  up  with  him  at  all.  Bill’s  right 
name  was  not  Bill.  Nobody  knew  what 
it  was,  nor  cared.  Bill  was  probably  a 
better  one,  anyway.  The  first  peek  of 
him  as  he  came  down  the  dock  started 
John,  and  the  eye-filling  curves  of  him 
as  he  swung  himself  aboard  caught  the 
crew.  After  that  no  other  name  could 
fit  him.  The  first  time  he  jammed  him- 
self into  the  boatswain  chair  in  the  pulpit 
— which  is  where  the  striker  takes  his 
station  to  harpoon  fish — the  skipper  went 
down  into  the  cabin  and  tore  the  pas- 
senger away  from  the  table  to  take  a 
snapshot  of  him.  “ If  your  camera  is 
big  enough  across,”  warned  the  skipper. 

John  used  to  pretend  that  when  Bill 
was  in  the  pulpit  there  was  no  seeing  a 
good  part  of  the  forward  horizon. 
“ Shuts  off  all  of  a lia’f-p’int  on  eaeli 
bow,”  John  estimated.  Bill  couldn’t  see 
anything  funny  in  John’s  talk,  and  put 
it  very  plainly  across  the  supper- table 
one  afternoon.  Supper  was  at  three 
o’clock,  dinner  at  half-past  nine,  and 
breakfast  at  five  o’clock  on  the  Hejvrietie 
— wholesome  hours.  “ Somebody  ’ll  set 
on  you  right  hard  some  day,”  said  Bill. 
“All  right,”  retorted  John,  “so  ’tisn’t 
you  does  the  sett  in’  on,”  and  reaches 
over  and  scoops  to  himself  another  quar- 
ter-section of  apple-pie. 

There  was  another  thing — John’s  ap- 
petite. “ There  was  men  could  pick  him 
up  an’  set  him  on  their  shoulder  an’ 
didn’t  eat  no  more’n  he  did.  Nor  haff,” 
muttered  Bill.  “Lard,  Lard,  but  is  it 
you  or  Fred’s  doin’  the  cookin’?”  asked 
John,  at  which  Fred,  who  was  over  by 
the  stove  making  a handle  for  another 
sword,  looks  up  and  bristles.  “Ha-a-a! 
what  iss  oud  init  der  cooking?” 

The  cook,  who  was  a good  cook,  had 
followed  the  sea  since  he  was  fifteen. 
He  was  now  about  fifty.  The  big  ports 
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could.  It  was  only  after  two  days  of 
side  - looks  at  the  passenger  that  Bill 
spoke  to  the  passenger  at  all.  And  his 
first  question  was,  “ And  what  might 
your  business  be?”  And  the  passenger 
replied  that  he  supposed  he  would  be 
called  a newspaperman;  whereupon  Bill 
said : “ Newspaperman  ? Meanin’  to  sell 
papers  ?” 

“ No — to  sort  of  write  for  them.” 

“Oh,  a repo’ter?  M-m — police  co’t?” 

“ Police  courts  sometimes.”  Where- 
upon, between  two  blasts  from  the  fog- 
horn, Bill  said,  “ I know  a man’s  got  a 
nevvy  a police-co’t  repo’ter,  but  he  never 
warn’t  dern  fool  enough  to  take  a vaca- 
tion to  sea  in  a craft  this  size.” 

“And  speakin’  o’  police  co’ts  ” — be- 
tween blasts  from  the  fog-horn — the  same 
ground  out  by  the  passenger  under  Bill’s 
sleepless  direction — flowed  a dissertation 
on  the  world’s  misfortunes.  Who  was  to 
the  bottom  of  three  parts  of  our  mis- 
eries? Who?  Who?  Did  he  have  to 
name  it  to  make  hisself  understandable? 
Well,  then,  wimmin!  And  of  wimmin 
Bill  talked  profoundly,  but,  alas!  scan- 
dalously. He  submitted  a hundred  con- 
crete illustrations,  to  two-thirds  of  which 
he  was  an  eye-witness,  or  at  least  a lis- 
tener. (The  long  woo-oh-h  of  the  fog- 
horn came  like  mournful  periods  to  Bill’s 
pessimistic  sentences.)  A most  under- 
standable and  contemptious  sect.  Not 
one  of  ’em  ever  he’d  trust  as  far  as  he 
could  see  a steamer  light  in  a black  fog, 
and  any  of  us  knew  how  far  that  be. 

On  that  first  afternoon  out,  we  lay  to 
anchor  under  the  lee  of  the  high  land  on 
Cape  Cod  while  the  southwest  gale  blew 
itself  flat.  At  two  next  morning  we 
weighed  anchor.  The  weather  had  mod- 
erated. It  was  too  moderate.  We  had 
to  depend  on  the  motor ; but  it  was  a fine 
chance  over  the  shoals.  We  were  bound 
to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  No 
Man’s  Land,  which  is  a little  island  out 
by  itself  south  of  Nantucket.  We  ar- 
rived there  next  morning,  and  that  fore- 
noon we  cruised  thereabout,  but  saw  no 
signs  of  swordfish  nor  of  the  fleet. 
Schools  of  big  loafers  of  sharks  lying 
idle  under  the  surface  there  wore,  but 
sharks  bring  nothing  in  the  market. 

We  stood  on  to  the  eastward  until  we 
spotted  the  fleet.  Bob  Jackson,  of  Nan- 


tucket, and  Bill  Johnson,  of  Maine;  John 
Pettipaw  and  Bill  Rice,  of  Gloucester; 
the  Molor  and  the  Yankee,  also  of 
Gloucester;  a Provincetown  schooner,  the 
Warren,  and  a big  black  brute  of  a sloop; 
and  another  stranger  which  nobody  could 
name.  Tom  Haile  was  there,  too — in  the 
Esther  Ray . We  spoke  Bill  Rice,  him 
of  the  Mahomet,  a sixty-ton  schooner, 
which  on  our  skipper’s  rating  was  as 
smart  a vessel  as  anything  her  tonnage 
on  the  coast;  that  is,  before  she  put  her 
engine  in  she  was. 

Bill  Rice  had  been  out  nine  days  and 
had  forty-five  fish  in.  He  “ wasn’t  feeling 
over-encouraged.  Looked  like  poor  pick- 
in’s  far  as  he  could  see.”  We  hailed  Bill 
Johnson  in  passing.  Bill  had  a few,  but 
not  many.  But  John  Pettipaw,  of  the 
Nokomis,  had  ninety  fish  and  was  think- 
ing of  running  to  market;  but  if  they 
were  only  fetching  four  and  three- 
quarters  when  the  Henriette  left  home, 
then  he  guessed  he’d  wait  awhile.  And 
Captain  Pettipaw  waved  his  hand,  and 
the  Nokomis  wore  off.  A soft-spoken, 
easy-going  man  was  John  Pettipaw,  and 
a well -modeled  boat  the  Nokomis , per- 
haps a ton  or  two  larger  than  we  were, 
with  bright-yellow  dories. 

No  fish  in  sight  that  afternoon;  but 
oven  so  the  skipper  took  his  station  in 
the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  on  a sword- 
fisherman  consists  of  a small  wooden 
platform  surrounded  by  a steel  guard- 
rail high  enough  to  support  a tall  man 
at  about  his  hips,  and  a boatswain’s  chair 
swung  from  the  rear.  The  idea  is  to 
give  the  striker  a stand  sufficiently  ele- 
vated to  hold  him  clear  of  all  but  the 
heavy  seas,  and  a railing  sufficiently  high 
to  hold  him  safe  when  he  throws  his 
harpoon,  and  yet  not  high  enough  to 
restrict  the  motions  of  his  arms  or  to 
bind  his  body  in  any  way  above  the  waist. 

As  the  skipper  went  into  the  pulpit  the 
lookouts,  John,  Ezra,  and  Bennie,  went 
aloft.  The  entire  topmast  of  the  Henri- 
ette was  rigged  from  stay  to  stay  with 
stout  cross-ropes  and  boatswain’s  chairs, 
and  up  there  the  three  men  perched. 
John  was  topmost,  and  swung  in  his 
chair  just  under  the  truck.  Ezra  and 
Bennie  were  just  beneath  him.  When 
they  grew  tired  of  swinging  in  their 
chairs  they  could  stand  up,  one  cross- 
line in  the  small  of  their  backs,  another 
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the* ’*«&«!•*  of  it  are  eurveih  and  the  fail  ami  Norman,  with  ey«-d  jpa  the  compass. 
fjl£  ,d  -hps  thru. mb  the  water  is  almost  put  the  wher/i  up.  The  passenger  was 
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hreCw-  and  f lie  sea*s  siirfkmp  vjps.  Urnkity  m-v -- rwaldiie  hut  the  i.omers  of  ii  null- 

iv?t.o  a million.  little  wavelets,  every  mm.  .euvfntje  wavelets,  which  might  have  been 
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steadily  after  it,  and,  judging  by  the 
distance  between  tail  and  tin,  a fair- 
sized  fellow,  Onr  how  was  swinging 
into  line  with  him.  Norman,  at  the 
wheel,  could  see  nothing,  “ Steady  P* 
called  John.  The*  swordfish  was,  yet  some 
di -da  nee  ahead. 

The  skipper  was  swaying  from  the 
waist.  A big-boned,  rangy  man  the 
skipper,  more  than  six  feet  high  arid 
wide-shouldered,  with  a good  reach  and 
a muscular  back.  Ho  hefted  his  pole- 
a week  now  since  ho  had  ironed  a sword- 
fish — and  locked  hack  t»*  see  that  all  was 
clear  behind  him.  From  his  iron  fifty 
fathoms  of  line  ran  hack  to  a tub  in  the 
wai-l  of  the  vessel.  To  the  mid  of  that 


am  licao  — and  then,  wiring! — a seine 
cireuiar  swoop  of  the  arm,  a backward 
and  downward  thrust  of  the  pole. 

A*  Hot tim,”  ^aid  the  cook,  in  his  casual 
voice,  and  tossed  the  bight  of  the  warp 
over  the  rail,  and  impassively  bent  oft 
a new  warp  for  the  skipper’s  pole;  and 
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ut-.  last/  ViV . so  it  looked  h>  n-  {-‘mm  the 
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tackle  was  lowered  and  hooked  under  the 
tail-knot,  and  the  fish  hauled  in.  For  a 
few  seconds  he  hung  there,  tail  up  and 
head  down,  inside  the  main  rigging,  and 
then  he  was  lowered  to  the  deck. 

A handsome  fish,  as  are  all  swordfish 
when  fresh  caught,  plump  and  tapering 
in  body,  with  pointed  head  and  large, 
protruding  eyes,  his  skin  a lovely,  drip- 
ping blue-black,  a blue-black  which  had 
not  faded  hours  later  when  he  was  lowered 
into  the  hold  to  be  placed  on  ice.  And  to 
give  an  idea  how  deep-loaded  these  sword- 
fishers  are  sometimes  with  ice:  in  the 
Henriette  the  cook  had  a fine,  large 
round  of  beef  on  top  of  the  ice  in  the 
hold;  but  to  make  room  for  that  first 
swordfish  the  cook’s  round  of  beef  had 
to  come  out  on  deck. 

But  before  the  fish  saw  the  hold  he  had 
to  be  dressed,  and  Bill  had  to  do  the 
dressing ; for  from  the  moment  the  others 
saw  the  fish  safely  ironed  they  had  gone 
about  their  work,  which  was  to  sight  and 
chase  and  iron  more  fish.  Bill’s  first 
stroke  was  to  cut  off  the  sword — a mod- 
erately good  sword  about  three  feet  long. 
And  presently  (he  had  been  a handsome 
creature  alive)  the  fish  was  become  an 
attractive  food  - product,  which  would 
bring  anywhere  from  three  to  fifteen 
cents  a pound  on  the  dock. 

He  weighed,  possibly,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds — a good  big  fellow.  “ And 
don’t  go  to  believin’  he  warn’t  lively, 
’cause  he  was,”  announced  Bill.  “ Ji9t 
the  size  to  fight — I don’t  take  no  chances 
with  them  kind.”  And  then — Bill  was  at 
that  moment  slicing  off  a fin — the  pas- 
senger and  the  cook  went  looking  for  the 
mark  of  the  iron.  They  had  to  roll  him 
over  before  they  could  draw  out  the  iron, 
which  had  gone  diagonally  through  his 
body  at  its  thickest  part,  and  was  now 
hanging  out  with  six  inches  of  the  line 
on  the  under  side  of  him.  A superb 
stroke  that;  the  cook  explained  that  he 
had  seen  the  skipper  drive  his  iron  clean 
through  the  back  - bone  and  then  on 
through  the  skin.  And  Norman,  who  was 
listening,  added,  “ And  ’tain’t  often  he 
misses,  either,”  from  the  wheel-box. 

That  was  our  first  swordfish;  and  get- 
ting one  fish  was  much  like  getting  an- 
other, except  that  some  fought  harder 
than  the  first  one,  and  a few  were  larger, 
though  most  of  them  were  smaller;  but 


there  were  no  dories  pierced,  as  is  so 
often  the  case — three  on  the  previous  trip 
of  the  Henriette , for  instance — and  no- 
body nearly  killed.  But  we  had  our  ex- 
citement later. 

One  evening  the  skipper  called  the 
passenger  on  deck  to  view  a sunset,  and 
the  passenger  detached  himself  from  the 
cook  and  his  monologue  on  blueberries 
and  went  up,  to  discover  that  the  skip- 
per had  an  eye  for  color.  It  was  the  sea. 
More  colors  there  than  a man  could  name, 
coming  and  going  on  a surface  that  was 
lifting  and  falling  to  the  most  gentle 
swell,  and  smooth  as  oiled  silk.  And 
for  sky:  clear  as  could  be  overhead,  but 
near  the  horizon  pillared  clouds  with 
gashes  of  green  and  purple  and  a hun- 
dred delicate  tints. 

“Wind  there,  an  easterly,  and  plenty 
of  it,  you’ll  see,”  prophesied  the  skipper. 

“ Soon?” 

“ Ought  to  be  here  to-morrow.” 

To-morrow  came,  but  no  breeze.  The 
skipper  felt  put  out.  “ I’d  ’a’  bet  on  it,” 
he  said.  That  night  came  an  ugly  sun- 
set. No  translucent  sea  of  color  this 
time,  but  a gray  tossing  and  murmuring, 
and,  showing  behind  among  the  clouds, 
long,  deep-red  streaks  paralleling  the  rest- 
less horizon. 

The  day  after  that  it  came.  In  the 
morning  nothing,  or  at  least  not  enough 
to  prevent  a hope  of  fish.  “Just  a good 
liver-slxaker  aloft,”  was  what  Ezra  termed 
it;  but  pleasant  enough  on  deck  until 
ten  o’clock. 

From  out  of  the  sea  came  a stirring, 
but  nothing  to  be  noticed,  except  for  what 
it  might  presage.  Another  stirring,  and 
the  skipper  came  unhurriedly  in  from 
the  pulpit,  and  the  lookout  slid  easily 
down  from  the  masthead.  They  took  sail 
off  her,  all  but  her  foresail.  No  orders 
were  given  to  hurry  over  it.  It  came 
off  as  it  had  a hundred  other  times, 
quietly,  quickly.  The  skipper  looked  her 
over,  walked  the  quarter  awhile,  and 
then  said,  “ I guess  we’d  better  reef  that 
fores’l.”  And  the  foresail  was  reefed, 
and  everybody  stood  around  for  a while. 
And  Norman,  a great  fellow  to  keep 
looking  clean,  said  he  guessed  he’d  take 
a chance  to  shave  himself,  and  then  he 
took  another  look  and  said  he  guessed 
he  wouldn’t. 
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While  a man  would  be  drawing  on  a 
pair  of  rubber  boots  it  came — oh,  whis- 
tling. And  four  hours  of  it  followed — 
wind  to  blow  a man’s  ears  off.  And  rain ! 
Oh,  rain ! And  seas ! But  nothing  to  worry 
over,  except  that  John  felt  put  out  be- 
cause the  rain  would  not  let  him  look 
to  windward.  Not  rain  in  sheets,  nothing 
so  pleasant  as  that;  but  in  drops  which 
drove  home  like  bullets.  Following  that 
the  real  thing  came.  For  an  hour  or  so 
the  wind  really  blew.  During  that  first 
four  hours  it  may  have  been  blowing 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  an  hour,  but  now 
it  was  truly  blowing.  Nobody  wanted 
to  look  to  windward  now.  Nobody  want- 
ed to  look  any  place  unless  he  had  to; 
and  the  quality  of  the  seas  was  begin- 
ning to  measure  up  to  the  wind.  Man 
is  a puissant  being  sometimes;  but  at 
other  times! — We  just  waited  and  let 
it  blow,  let  it  roar;  for  there  are  times 
when  the  Unseen  holds  you  as  the  wind 
holds  any  one  of  those  billion  trillion 
little  drops  of  rain. 

That  wind  moderated  to  fifty  miles  or 
so,  but  the  seas  mounted  even  higher. 
Seas  to  make  your  back  ache  just  to  look 
up  at  them.  And  the  wind  backed  into 
the  northwest  and  the  seas  came  two  ways 
together.  No  dodging  them  at  all  now, 
and  the  little  Henrietta,  stripped  to  her 
last  little  white  shift — a corner  of  a storm 
trysail — lay  to  a drogue  and  took  it. 

Now  when  your  capable  fishing- 
master  gets  down  to  a drogue  it  is  bad 
weather.  For  the  first  time  in  thirty- 
five  years  in  seafaring  our  cook  saw  a 
small  vessel  stand  up  and  take  a real 
beating.  Long  before  this  the  cook  had 
got  into  oilskins.  And  when  our  cook 
got  into  oilskins  in  the  forecastle,  and  for- 
got to  cook  a blueberry  stew,  be  sure  it 
was  bad  weather.  The  little  Henriette, 
the  deep-laden  Hen  net te — thirteen  tons 
net  register,  and  thirty  tons  of  ice  in 
her  hold — she  lay  there  and  took  it. 

The  little  Henrietta , yes;  but  the  stout 
Henriette  also.  When  she  was  building, 
it  was  the  skipper  himself  who  drove 
every  bolt  into  her,  and  he  saw  to  it  that 
her  timbers  were  heavy  enough  for  a ves- 
sel twice  her  tonnage.  Believe  him,  a 
vessel,  the  Henriette! — a solid  block  of 
oak.  She  lay  there,  and  “ Come  on.  damn 
you,  and  get  mo!”  John  could  hear  her 
saying  plain  as  could  be. 
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Of  course  she  could  not  do  it  all  her- 
self. After  all,  she  was  no  five-hundred- 
foot  steamer  that,  no  matter  how  it  came, 
all  you  had  to  do  was  to  let  her  lay,  and 
no  harm  came  to  her.  There  were  the 
moments  when  it  was  up  to  the  skipper 
and  her  crew ; but  a capable  master- 
mariner  of  Gloucester  on  her  quarter, 
and  a quick-moving,  intelligent  crew  in 
her  waist  — when  your  vessel  is  well- 
found,  leave  the  rest  of  it  to  them.  Even 
Bill,  for  whom  no  immortal  hope  flamed, 
stood  there  and  looked  the  worst  of  it  in 
the  eye,  and,  except  during  that  bad 
hour,  bit  off  his  chaws  of  tobacco  evenly. 
They  were  all  there,  and  there  on  the 
jump,  when  wanted.  No  talk,  no  hesi- 
tancy— the  word  was  passed  and  the  word 
was  carried  out.  And  by  seven  o’clock 
that  night  the  cook  had  shed  his  oil- 
skins. The  little  Henriette  had  ridden 
out  the  gale  in  glory.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
a thunderer  of  a night  which  followed, 
with  seas  pounding  her  solid  little  head, 
but  the  morning  showed  a silver  sunrise 
and  a little  schooner  bowing  humorous- 
like  to  the  puzzled  ocean. 

Not  all  the  other  little  swordfishermen 
were  there.  Bill  Johnson  was  there,  and 
the  big,  ugly  sloop,  and  we  fancied  we 
could  see  Bill  Rice  and  another  on  the 
horizon.  But  where  was  the  Nokomis? 
And  the  Meteor ? And  Bob  Jackson? 
And  the  Warren,  of  Provincetown  ? We 
made  sail,  and  after  a time  the  big  sloop 
with  the  ugly  bow  also  made  sail.  And 
we  jogged  back  to  where  we  had  left  the 
good  fishing,  and,  the  sea  having  mod- 
erated sufficiently,  the  lookout  went  aloft 
and  the  skipper  resumed  his  station  in 
the  pulpit. 

But  the  storm  had  scattered  the  fish. 
There  was  not  even  the  usual  lot  of 
hammer-headed  sharks  loafing  just  under 
the  surface.  So,  with  a notion  of  ex- 
changing views,  the  skipper  ran  down  to 
speak  Bill  Johnson,  but  as  we  drew  near 
he  decided  to  take  a dory  and  go  aboard 
and  have  a good  talk. 

Bill  himself  took  our  painter  and 
passed  it  on  to  one  of  his  crew.  “No,” 
he  said  to  our  skipper’s  first  question— 

“ no  sign  o1  fish  to-day.  Guess  that  breeze 
druv  ’em  off.  If  they  don’t  show  up  by 
to-night  ag’in.  I’m  goin’  to  the  east’ard 
and  see  what’s  there.  Come  below.” 
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had  been  driven  through  her  bottom,  which 
happens  often  and  meant  nothing;  but 
there  was  the  name  on  her  bow — Nokomis. 
We  took  tjie  dory  aboard  our  vessel  and 
went  on.  The  six  inches  of  a sword  stick- 
ing through  her  bottom  could  be  drawn 
out  and  the  gash  calked,  and  she  yet 
be  made  to  do  good  service. 

A dory,  too,  could  be . washed  off  the 
deck  of  a fishing- vessel,  so  that  didn’t 
prove  anything;  but  the  lower  end  of  the 
mast,  and  the  oil-barrel  with  the  hole  in 
the  head — altogether  it  didn’t  look  good. 
And  then  we  picked  up  part  of  a booby- 
hatch  and,  close  by,  two  hatch-covers. 
And  then  Bill  identified  them  as  from 
off  the  Nokomis . He  had  been  a trip 
on  her  that  spring.  Her  masts  were 
paiuted  white  from  saddle  to  deck,  and 
that  drifting  spar  was  about  the  size  of 
a mainmast  for  a vessel  of  the  Nokomisfs 
tonnage. 

“ She’s  broke  up.  Good-by,  Nokomis” 
said  our  skipper,  and  Big  Bill  went  on 
to  tell  about  John  Pettipaw.  “Easy- 
going nothin’  worrit  him.  The  finest 
kind  of  a chap,”  said  Bill.  “Mebbe  he 
didn’t  worry  enough.” 

And  then  wc  picked  up  the  water- 
melon. Everybody  knew  that  Pettipaw’s 
cook,  Bill  said,  was  a great  fellow  to 
ship  a few  watermelons,  and  always  kept 
a couple  to  cut  on  the  passage  home. 
And  men  don’t  throw  watermelons  over- 
board. This  one  must  have  floated  out 
of  her  hold,  which  meant  she  had  broken 
up:  the  mast,  the  booby -hatch,  the  hatch- 
covers,  and  now  the  melon.  It  was  John 
who  spied  the  melon  from  aloft,  but  we 
would  have  missed  it  only  for  Ezra.  lie 
made  a flying  leap  into  the  dory  towing 
astern,  and,  leaning  far  enough  out  to 
lay  the  dory  on  her  side,  lie  spread  wide 
his  hands,  and  the  melon  just  naturally 
floated  right  over  the  gunwale  and  into 
his  arms,  and  Ezra  hugged  it  to  his 
bosom. 

Bill  took  the  melon  when  it  was  passed 
up  over  the  rail  and  tested  it  for  sound- 
ness. “Only  one  little  soft  spot,”  he  an- 
nounced, and  without  any  foolish  delay 
got  his  dressing  - knife  and  cut  it  up. 
“Poor  old  Nokomis.  T wonder  where  ye 
be  now.”  observed  Bill,  and  cautiously 
tasted  the  melon.  “Not  a touch  o’  salt,” 
he  declared,  and  cut  into  it  more  deeply. 
“Poor  old  Nokomis , I’m  sorry  for  yer,” 


and  handed  himself  a fat  slice.  Three 
melancholy  bites  of  that  and  he  threw 
the  rind  over  the  side;  and  he  had  an- 
other slice,  and  studied  that  rind,  too, 
as  it  slowly  sank  under  our  quarter. 
Well,  his  old  shipmates  were  gone,  that 
was  sure.  With  his  tongue  he  worked 
the  juicy  shreds  from  the  far  corners  of 
his  mouth.  He  was  staring  outboard. 
Why  be  downcast?  He  faced  inboard, 
and  cast  a side-look  at  the  watermelon. 
He  contemplated  what  was  left  of  that, 
by  now  a hollow  shell.  At  last  he  spoke: 
“Poor  Nokomis!  But  a damn  good- 
tastin’  melon,  warn’t  she?” 

We  raised  Point  Judith  Light  after 
a night  of  plugging  and  watching 
through  a black  fog,  with  Bill  standing 
by  the  fog  - horn  and  seeing  steamer 
lights  on  all  sides  of  him;  but  now  we 
were  in  Newport  Harbor  in  the  reassur- 
ing dawn. 

Tied  up  on  the  side  of  Long  Wharf 
when  we  got  in  was  the  Esther  Ray . 
Captain  Tom  Haile,  whom  we  had  not 
seen  since  before  the  breeze.  Bill,  like 
a good  gossip,  waddled  over  to  get  the 
news,  and  soon  came  galloping  back. 
“The  Nokomis  is  gone.”  Well,  we  ex- 
pected that.  “ But  what  d’y’  know — four 
of  ’(an  saved ! Tom  Haile  he  pickc*d  ’em 
up,  yes.  No,  Pettipaw  ain’t  among  ’em. 
Tom  he  picked  ’em  up  in  a dory.  They 
was  adrift.” 

“In  a dory?  In  the  breeze?” 

“In  part  of  it.” 

“ Well,  what  d’y’  know  about  that!” 

“ They  had  buoy-kegs  to  their  risin’s.” 

“ That’s  what  saved  ’em,  maybe,  but 
even  with  the  kegs,  liow’d  they  live 
through  it?” 

“I  dunno.  They%  don’t  know  their- 
selves — not  yet.  It’s  too  soon.  But  here 
they’re  cornin’  back  in  tow  o’  Charlie 
Cross.  Charlie  an’  Tom  Haile  an’  some 
of  the  fish-buvers  here  chipped  in  an’ 
took  ’em  up  the  street  to  rig  ’em  out.” 

Charlie  Cross  began  to  sputter  forty 
feet  away.  44  That  three-stranded,  left- 
handed,  double  - twisted  robber  of  a 
olothin’-dealer,  what  d’y’  think  of  him? 
Told  ’m  the  story,  but  d’y’  think  he’d 
take*  a cent  off?  Not  an  ossified  cent, 
the  cross-eyed  old  rat!  But  there  was 
a Jew  we  got  the  shoes  of,  and  he  gave 
’em  for  what  they  cost.  The  Jew  was 
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all  right.  He  takes  a look  at  Shorty 
there.  ‘ Gan  id  be  possible  such  a leedle 
fellow  go  through  such  terrible  habben- 
ings?’  he  said.  What  d’y’  think  of 
Shorty’s  new  rig,  anyway?  Show  ’em, 
Shorty.” 

Shorty  stood  forth,  and  Cross  revolved 
him  for  inspection.  “ We  had  to  saw  a 
foot  off  the  pants  for  him — see  ?”  ex- 
plained Charlie,  “ and  the  coat  comes 
kind  o’  low  down;  but  not  so  bad,  hell, 
for  ten  bucks?” 

“ I suppose  you’ll  be  right  back  again, 
Shorty?”  somebody  asked. 

“ Where?  Inside  old  South  Shoal? 
Not  me,  boy.”  He  threw  both  hands  high. 
u Never  again !” 

Three  days  later  the  passenger  was 
standing  on  Cameron’s  Wharf  in  Glou- 
cester with  Colin  MacPherson,  Louis 
Vinot,  and  Mr.  Cameron. 

The  Nokomis , the  Warren,  and  the 
stranger  were  known  to  be  lost.  Three 
of  that  little  fleet  of  eleven  were  gone, 
and  Bob  Jackson  not  heard  from.  The 
stories  were  crossing  one  another  in  the 
air.  Across  the  slip  lay  the  Meteor,  with 
both  masts  and  her  bowsprit  broken  off 
short;  not  a thing  left  on  her  deck  ex- 
cept a few  twisted  yarns  of  her  shrouds; 
and  the  Yankee , with  her  flag  at  half- 
mast,  was  in  after  a hard  experience. 

And  down  to  Cameron’s  Wharf  came 
Shorty,  and  he  told  how  he  felt  when  the 
sea  washed  over  him  while  he  was  at  the 
masthead  of  the  Nokomis , just  before  she 
started  to  break  up  in  the  shoal  water. 

“ And  what  were  you  thinking  of  that 
time,  Shorty?” 

“Thinkin’?  I wasn’t  thinkin’.  I was 
just  bangin’  on.  But  I could  just  see  a 
light-green  color  over  my  head  when  it 
was  passin’.” 

“ Some  wet.  Shorty?” 

“Wet?  Wet!  I looks  myself  over 
after  it  passed  and  I says  to  myself : ‘ If 
somebody  was  to  come  along  now  and 
give  you  a cigar  and  a match,  where 
would  you  light  your  match?  Not  on 
the  seat  o’  your  pants.  Shorty,  that’s 
sure.’  And  we  had  a hundred  and  seven 
fish  in  our  hold  and  was  goin’  home  next 
day!” 

“A  hundred  and  seven  fish?”  Mr. 
Cameron  stroked  his  beard  and  did  some 
lightning  figuring.  “ The  way  the  mar- 


ket is  to-day,  Shorty,  you’d  share  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  Hard  luck.” 

And  then  Colin  MacPherson  butted  in. 

“ Did  the  Henriette  take  any  seas  over 
her  bow?”  he  demanded  of  the  passenger. 

“ She  was  taking  them  over  both  bows 
one  time.” 

“ Hah !”  squealed  Colin,  and  pointed 
one  lean  forefinger,  curved  like  a fish- 
hook, at  Louis  Vinot.  “Didn’t  I say  she 
wass  down  by  the  head  going  out?  Didn’t 
1 ? 6 She  hass  thirty  tons  of  ice  in  her, 

and  she  iss  down  by  the  head,’  I said.” 

“ You  said?” 

“ Yess,  I said.” 

And  then  along  came  Shorty’s  chum, 

Pat  Ryan,  with  a suit-case;  and  pos- 
sibly a good  thing,  too,  for  Colin  and 
Louis  could  by  now  be  heard  up  on  Main 
Street. 

“ Where  you  going,  Pat  ?” 

“ I got  a chance  on  the  Henriette — 
going  to  squeeze  in  one  more  trip  sword- 
fishing before  the  season’s  over.” 

“ I thought  you  were  done  with  sword- 
fishing down  South  Shoal  way?” 

“ I thought  so,  too,  but  I haven’t  heard 
the  gover’ment’s  paying  any  pensions  to 
wrecked  fishermen,  have  you  ? I’ve  a wife 
and  two  children  at  home.” 

“ And  you,  too,  Shorty  ?” 

“ Sure.” 

“ I thought  it  was  never  again  for 
you  ?” 

“ Aw-w!”  Shorty  took  one  voluptuous 
drag  from  his  fat  five-cent  cigar  and 
whoofed  the  smoke  out  toward  the  harbor. 

“ I’ve  had  a couple  o’  nights’  good  sleep 
since  then.” 

“What  d’y’  think  of  ’em,  Colin?” 

“ Crazy,”  said  Colin.  “ But  a man 
hass  to  make  a leeving  some  way,  I 
s’pose.  Look  at  me,  hass  to  put  in  ten 
hours  a day  ship-carpenterin’.” 

“How  about-  me?”  demanded  Louis. 

Two  hours  later,  with  his  long  fore- 
finger  Colin  indicated  to  Louis  a little 
schooner  warping  out  of  the  slip. 
“There  iss  that  one  going  again,  and  she 
hass  thirty  tons  of  ice  in  her,  and  down 
by  the  head  again.” 

“That  one”  was  the  little  Henriette , 
swordfisherman,  and  Shorty  and  Pat 
were  hoisting  her  jibs,  and  the  others 
of  the  old  crew,  except  Bill  and  Bennie, 
were  waving  cheerful  so-longs  from  her 
waist  and  quarter. 
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WHEN  Larry  Gordon  came  back 
to  East  Windsor  to  look  at  his 
grandfather’s  place,  just  in- 
herited, and  make  up  his  mind  about 
selling  it,  he  found  the  little  neighbor- 
hood in  an  uproar.  Mary  Felicia  Blake 
had  left  her  uncle’s  house,  where  she  was 
the  adopted  daughter  and  “ kindly  treat- 
ed,” and  walked  fifteen  miles  on  the  road 
to  running  away.  Larry  himself  had 
run  away  years  before  because  he  wanted 
to  be  an  artist,  and  he  had  ended  in 
turning  out  a very  creditable  architect. 
Therefore  there  was  understanding  in  his 
tone  when  he  asked  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Lit- 
tleton : 

“ What  did  she  run  away  for?” 

Mrs.  Littleton  was  sitting  by  the  win- 
dow they  always  called  the  grape  win- 
dow, it  was  so  embowered,  hulling  straw- 
berries. She  was  a blond,  redundant 
lady  with  a fine  pink  complexion  and  a 
tremulous  double  chin.  Larry,  himself 
blond  and  abounding  in  the  brightness 
of  youth,  thought  what  a dear  she  was, 
and  how  the  high  light  of  her  gold- 
rimmed  glasses  became  her  face.  Only 
that  morning  he  had  been  watching  the 
light  on  Uncle  Pike’s  bald  head  while 
they  knelt  in  prayer.  It  fascinated  him. 
He  sometimes  considered  high  lights  the 
most  absorbing  thing  in  nature.  Aunt 
Littleton  tossed  him  over  a strawberry, 
dark  red  and  colossal  in  girth,  and  he 
caught  it  so  lightly  that  not  a cushiony 
boss  of  it  was  scarred.  She  spoke  in  her 
warm,  throaty  contralto. 

“ Well,  I ’most  think  it’s  on  account  o’ 
the  weddin’.” 

“ Whose  wedding?” 

“ Hers.  She’s  goin’  to  marry  Aaron 
Randolph.” 

“ I didn’t  know  Aaron  Randolph  had 
a .son.” 

“ Why,  he  ain’t.  He  ain’t  never  been 
married.  It’s  Aaron  Randolph  himself.” 

"What!  That  old  pill?”  inquired 
Larry.  " Why,  lie’s  twenty  years  older 
than  I am.” 


“ He’s  a real  nice  man,”  said  Aunt 
Littleton,  prudently,  remembering  he  was 
a neighbor.  “ He  owns  ’most  all  the 
property  on  the  Branch  Road.” 

“ now  old’s  Mary  Felicia?”  asked 
Larry,  in  a quick  perversity  of  argument. 

“ Oh,  I guess  she’s  eighteen.” 

“ Poor  little  beggar ! And  they’re  go- 
ing to  marry  her  to  auld  Robin  Gray!” 

" No,  no,”  said  Aunt  Littleton,  who 
was  not  widely  conversant  with  ballads. 
“ It’s  Aaron  Randolph.” 

Larry  got  up  and  walked  to  the  stove 
where  the  kettle  was  boiling  for  tea. 
He  lifted  the  kettle  - cover  absently, 
burned  his  fingers,  and  dropped  it  with 
a clang. 

“ You  might  put  in  a dipperful  o’ 
cold,”  said  Aunt  Littleton,  comfortably. 
“ I don’t  like  to  have  it  bile  all  away  to 
emptins.” 

Larry  did  it  deftly,  but  he  kept  mut- 
tering. Hands  in  pockets,  he  confronted 
his  aunt. 

"Did  she  really  run  away?”  he  in- 
quired, as  if  he  dared  her  to  deny  it. 

“ Well,  if  you  can  call  it  that,”  said 
Aunt  Littleton.  “ Anyways,  she  walked 
fifteen  mile  on  the  Glass-works  Road, 
an’  when  her  uncle  overtook  her  Herman 
Slate  happened  to  be  ridin’  by,  an’  he 
heard  her  say  she  didn’t  know  where 
she  was  goin’.  So  her  Uncle  Peacham 
he  says  to  her:  < Then  you  jump  in  here 
an’  I’ll  show  you  where  you’re  goin’. 
You’re  goin’  home  ’long  o’  me.’  ” 

“ The  old  Mormon  !” 

" No,  no,  Larry,”  said  Aunt  Littleton. 
“ He  ain’t  a Mormon.  He  ain’t  bad 
but  one  wife,  an’  he’s  a real  kind,  in- 
dulgent man.” 

“ Then  you  don’t  think  he’s  pushing 
Mary  Felicia  on  to  marry  Robin  Gray?” 

“ Aaron  Randolph  ’tis.  Why,  yes,  I 
s’pose  he  is.  He’s  forehanded  himself, 
an’  he’s  lookin’  out  for  her  good.  He’ll 
bring  it  to  pass,  too.  They’re  God- 
fearin’  folks,  but  if  they  see  it’s  best 
for  a thing  to  be  done,  they’ll  hang  on 
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till  they  fetch  it.  Look  how  they  got 
the  new  school-house  opposite  to  their 
house  when  it  seemed  as  if  every  single 
voter  but  Peacham  wanted  it  on  Ox 
Hill.” 

“ Yes,”  Larry  muttered.  “ They  did 
want  it,  and  they  got  it,  and  it  served 
’em  right.  They  blotted  out  the  most 
stunning  view  an  obstinate  old  heathen 
ever  had  from  his  unworthy  veranda.” 

44  Well,”  said  Aunt  Littleton,  peace- 
ably, “ you  couldn’t  blame  ’em  for  wantin’ 
to  board  the  teacher.  I s’pose  they 
thought  that  would  bring  ’em  in  full  as 
much  as  the  view.  Here’s  father.  Now  you 
come  to  supper,  an’  mebbe  ’fore  dark  we 
shall  hear  somethin’  about  Mary  Felicia.” 

Larry  grunted  in  a manner  that  in- 
dicated unclassified  emotions,  and  talked 
very  fast  and  hard  all  through  supper, 
because  he  was  clever  as  to  the  ways  of 
folks,  and  he  knew  aunt  and  uncle 
thought  it  brilliant  and  liked  it.  But 
once  he  broke  short  off  in  a description 
of  London’s  underground  railway  and 
asked : 

44  When’s  she  going  to  be  married?” 

44  Who?”  Aunt  Littleton  asked,  and 
uncle  stared  at  him  mildly. 

44  Mary  Felicia.” 

44  Oh ! Wednesday,  they  say.  That 
was  the  day  ’twas  set  for.” 

44  And  this  is  Monday,”  said  Larry. 
4‘ By  George!” 

Then  he  went  on  talking  about  ventila- 
tion underground. 

In  about  an  hour  from  that  time  Mary 
Felicia,  alone  in  her  little  back  chamber, 
heard  a knock  at  the  front  door  below. 
She  waited  a full  five  minutes,  wonder- 
ing whether  she  ought  to  answer  it. 
Aunt  and  uncle  had  gone  to  the  Street 
to  carry  the  eggs,  and  had  bidden  her 
not  to  leave  the  house.  She  had  given 
them  her  44  solemn  promise,”  and  quite 
willingly,  because  escape  looked  very 
futile  now,  and,  after  the  way  uncle  had 
talked  to  her  and  aunt  had  cried,  almost 
disgraceful.  But  the  knock  came  again, 
and  she  smoothed  her  hair  and  went 
down. 

There  on  the  step,  outside  the  screen, 
she  saw  what  her  surprised  mind  at 
once  classified  as  a beautiful  young 
man.  Larry  had  his  hat  off,  and  he  was 
smiling  at  her.  The  smile  was  warm 
and  sweet  from  his  indignant  sympathy, 


consciously  sweet  because  he  meant  to 
make  himself  as  charming  as  he  could; 
but  it  flickered  away  from  his  mouth 
and  up  into  his  eyes  when  he  saw  how 
enchanting  she  was:  a slip  of  a thing 
with  pale,  tossed  hair  and  lovely  brows, 
and  eyes  all  a sad  dismay.  Larry  wished 
his  painting  hand  were  as  expert  as  he 
had  once  tried  to  make  it.  She  needed 
only  a child’s  head  against  her  slender 
shoulder  to  look  the  half-divine  mother 
stepped  in  haste  into  summer  from  her 
dewy  spring.  Larry  spoke  softly  in  a 
most  persuasive  voice. 

44  Are  you  Mary  Felicia?” 

She  nodded  and  smiled  a little.  This 
was  only  to  ble  kind,  for  the  sad  eyes 
kept  their  distended  gloom. 

44 1 came  to  see  you,”  said  Larry. 
44  I’ve  got  to  see  you.  Could  you  come 
out  and  walk  . a step,  so  nobody  will 
hear  ?” 

Mary  Felicia  felt  not  the  slightest  dis- 
trust of  him  or  of  his  methods.  She  be- 
haved exactly  like  the  little  four-footed 
folk  that  were  such  friends  of  Larry, 
and  he  found  he  had  known  she  would. 
She  pushed  open  the  screen  door  a hos- 
pitable space. 

44  Nobody  ’ll  hear  now,”  she  said,  in 
her  clear,  girlish  voice.  44  I’m  all  alone.” 

Larry  at  once  stepped  in,  and  she  led 
him  to  the  kitchen  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
Just  why  she  had  not  chosen  the  sitting- 
room  Mary  Felicia  did  not  know.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  the  kitchen  had  a 
light  and  seemed  more  welcoming. 
There  she  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  waited  for  him  to  speak,  and 
the  dark  beams  above  her  head  made  a 
setting  for  her  golden  beauty. 

Larry  drew  out  a chair  from  among  its 
mates,  arow  against  the  wall,  and  placed 
it  for  her.  Mary  Felicia  took  it  quietly, 
and  the  pale  rose  mounted  to  her  cheeks. 
Perhaps  no  one  had  ever  given  her  a 
chair  in  that  manner  before.  Then  Larry 
fell  upon  Grandfather  Peacham’s  old 
arm-chair  by  the  fireplace  and  pulled 
it  out  for  himself  with  no  such  im- 
pressive implication  that  it  was  im- 
portant whether  he  sat  down  or  not. 
Now  he  was  opposite  her  and  rather  near. 
Mary  Felicia  was  very  straight  in  the 
high-backed  chair,  and  Larry  could  not, 
as  Aunt  Littleton  would  have  put  it, 
44  keep  his  eyes  off  her”  for  admiration. 
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“Very  good,”  said  Larry,  as  if  she 
had  answered.  “ Now,  when  are  you  go- 
ing to  see  Randolph  again?” 

This  time  she  spoke. 

“Wednesday.”  Her  dumb  lips  seemed 
hardly  to  manage  it. 

“ The  day  he  expects  to  marry  you  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And  not  before  ?” 

The  time  had  come,  she  saw,  to  speak, 
for  the  little  that  was  left  of  her  maiden 
pride  demanded  it. 

“ I told  them  I couldn’t  see  him.  If 
he  came  before — if  I saw  him  once — I 
couldn’t  marry  him.” 

“ And  yet  you’re  going  to  marry  him. 
Mary  Felicia,  you’re  a fool.” 

He  thought  he  was  lashing  her  into 
some  spirit  by  that,  but  she  only  looked 
at  him  wistfully,  and  her  pretty  head 
abased  itself. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  “ I guess  I am.” 

Larry  put  out  his  hands  toward  her. 
She  was  so  much  a child  that  he  had  a 
quick  impulse  to  beg  her  to  come  to  him 
to  be  comforted.  But  she  was  a maiden 
grown,  and  he  could  not.  He  ventured 
the  one  tremendous  question.  It  would 
rouse  her  into  something. 

“ Do  you  love  him  ?” 

It  did  rouse  her.  She  sprang  from  her 
chair  so  violently  that  it  fell  behind  her. 

“ No,”  she  cried,  and  the  thrilling 
voice  rang  beautifully. 

“ Then,”  said  Larry,  also  on  his  feet, 
“ what  are  you  marrying  him  for?” 

“ You  don’t  understand,”  said  Mary 
Felicia,  in  a hurry  of  hot  words.  “ They 
took  me  when  my  mother  died.  They’re 
fond  of  me.  I’m  fond  of  them.  They’ve 
set  their  hearts  on  it.” 

“ That’s  not  all,”  said  Larry.  He 
watched  her  steadily.  “ Those  are  silly 
reasons  for  a brave  girl  like  you.” 

“ Oh,”  she  cried,  “ do  you  know  every- 
thing ?” 

“ Pretty  nearly,”  said  Larry,  keeping 
a grip  on  himself.  “ But  you  tell  me, 
just  the  same,  wdiat’s  the  real  reason.” 

Her  lips  began  to  tremble,  her  hands 
too.  She  spoke  chatteringly,  as  one  who 
has  a chill. 

“ There’s  my  brother.  He  lives  out 
West.  He  took  money.  They  paid  it 
back.  But  he’ll  take  more.  And  he 
said — he  said — ” 

“ Who  said  ? Randolph  ?” 
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She  nodded.  “He  said  whatever  hap- 
pened he’d  keep  an  eye  on  him.  He’d 
make  it  his  responsibility.” 

There  she  stood  shuddering,  and  Larry 
looked  at  her.  His  eyes  were  hot,  and  he 
didn’t  care.  He  wished  he  could  have 
cried  outright  to  persuade  her  to  it  also. 

“ Mary  Felicia,”  said  he,  softly,  “ you’re 
an  angelic  little  fool.”  He  picked  up 
the  chair,  and  she  sank  upon  it.  “ Now,” 
said  Larry,  “what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  he  were  a 
delivering  angel.  Larry  was  standing, 
hands  in  his  pockets,  frowning  intro- 
spectively. 

“ In  the  first  place,”  said  he,  “ discard 
that  argument.  Shuffle  again.  Old 
Randolph  thinks  he’ll  stand  by,  but  he 
won’t,  at  least  if  it  means  money.” 

“ Oh  yes,  he  will,”  returned  Mary 
Felicia.  “ His  word  is  as  good  as  his 
bond.”  This  she  said  as  if  she  had  been 
rehearsed  in  it. 

“ Very  well,”  conceded  Larry,  “ say  he 
will.  But  you  don’t  love  him,  and  you 
can’t  marry  him.  I forbid  it.” 

Mary  Felicia  looked  at  him  without  sur- 
prise or  questioning;  only  in  adoration. 

“ I’ve  got  to  give  myself  away,”  said 
Larry.  “ I came  over  here  to-night  to 
rescue  you.  but  I’ve  changed  my  mind.” 
The  look  of  panic  swept  into  her  eyes, 
but  she  did  not  speak.  “ I meant  to  get 
you  out  of  your  hole,”  said  Larry,  “ and 
set  you  on  the  road  to  freedom.  I’m  al- 
ways getting  things  out  of  traps.  Al- 
ways was,  since  I was  a boy.  Rather  do 
it  than  eat.  But  now  I’ve  seen  you,  I 
find  I’ve  got  to  set  a trap  for  you  myself. 
Mary  Felicia,  won’t  you  walk  into  it? 
Do  please  walk  into  it.”  He  was  half 
laughing  now  and  very  much  confused, 
and  Mary  Felicia,  feeling  for  his  myste- 
rious distress,  tried  smiling  at  him. 

“The  trouble  is,”  said  Larry,  “I  don’t 
want  you  to  marry  Aaron.  I want  you 
to  marry  me.”  He  remembered  how 
Aunt  Littleton  would  put  it,  and  tried 
the  vernacular.  “ Don’t  you  think  you 
could  fetch  it,  Mary  Felicia?” 

Mary  Felicia  had  never  been  so  as- 
tonished in  her  life.  She  was  not  con- 
fused; only  sobered  by  the  wonder  of  it. 

“ Why,”  said  she,  “ you  don’t  know  me.” 

“ Well,  when  it  comes  to  that,”  said 
Larry  — “ when  it  comes  to  that,  you 
don’t  know  me.  Who  am  T ?” 
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fascinating  smile  he  sometimes  used  to 
make  shy  children  bolder.  But  it  was 
an  honest  smile.  He  really  liked  the 
children,  and  as  for  Mary  Felicia,  he 
adored  her.  She  couldn’t  answer.  Her 
wondering  eyes  dwelt  on  his  face,  ques- 
tioning, and,  he  could  not  help  seeing, 
amazingly  gracious  toward  him. 

“ Well,”  said  Larry.  His  lip  trembled 
a little.  He  felt  that,  and  held  it  firm. 
“ Going  to  be  in  love  with  me,  Mary 
Felicia?” 

“Oh!”  she  breathed.  It  sounded  as 
if  he  had  invited  her  to  come  straight- 
way into  a fairy-tale.  “ I guess  so.” 

Then  Larry  wanted  to  kiss  her,  and, 
thinking  he  ought  not  at  such  short 
notice,  when  he  might  really  be  charming 
her  with  no  lasting  spell  save  her  long- 
in#  to  escape  old  Aaron,  yet  put  out  his 
arms  to  her.  She  was  walking  into  them, 
fascinated,  as  he  saw;  but  something 
within  her  must  have  sounded  a recall- 
ing note.  She  stopped.  Royal  color 
swept  into  her  face  and  her  blue  eyes 
darkened. 

“ Why,”  said  Mary  Felicia,  “ I can’t 
do  that.  I’m  engaged  to  him.” 

“ So  you  are,”  said  Larry,  watching 
her  and  liking  her  better  and  better. 

“ I should  be  a horrid  girl  if  I did 
that,”  said  Mary  Felicia,  in  a rage  at 
herself.  Larry  wanted  to  know  one  thing 
very  much,  and  scoffed  inwardly  at  him- 
self for  caring.  Yet  it  was  a gleeful 
scoffing,  after  all.  He  was  glad  he  was 
not  too  worldly  wise  to  care. 

“ Mary  Felicia,”  said  he,  as  shame- 
facedly as  a boy,  “has  old  Aaron  ever 
kissed  you?” 

She  looked  at  him  hotly.  He  thought 
her  as  pretty  a vision  of  virginity  in- 
sulted as  he  had  ever  seen,  and  longed 
for  brush  and  canvas,  a surer  eye,  a 
defter  hand. 

“ No,”  said  she,  “ nor  nobody  else. 
And  I never  did  myself,  never  in  my  life 
— and  Aunt  Peacham  only  once  or  twice.” 

“ Then  Aunt  Peacham  doesn’t  realize  her 
privileges,”  said  Larry,  happy-heartedly. 

Mary  Felicia  blushed  a little  here.  It 
evidently  seemed  to  her  that  hypothesis 
had  reached  its  reasonable  limit. 

“ She’s  real  nice,”  said  she.  “ but  she 
ain’t  the  kissing  kind.” 

“Well,  you  are,”  said  Larry,  confident- 
ly, “ and  you’ll  kiss  me.” 


She  turned  her  head.  She  was  listen- 
ing in  the  tense  pose  of  maiden  god- 
desses or  nymphs  midway  in  flight. 

“ Are  they  coming  ?”  she  faltered,  as 
if  to  her  fainting  heart  and  not  to  him. 

Again  Larry  was  watching  her.  He 
had,  it  seemed  to  him,  a great  deal  to 
learn  about  her.  “ Are  you  afraid  ?”  he 
asked  her. 

Mary  Felicia  turned  to  him.  The 
color  had  gone  out  of  her  face.  Her 
eyes  looked  sad  and  dull.  Yet  she  an- 
swered steadfastly,  “ No.” 

“ Now  I’ll  tell  you  who  I am,”  said 
Larry,  seeing  the  time  was  short.  “ My 
name  is  Gordon,  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Lit- 
tleton’s my  aunt.” 

Mary  Felicia  stared  at  him.  “ Oh,” 
said  she  at  last,  “ then  you  can’t  mean 
any  of  those  things.” 

“ What  things  ?” 

“ The  things  you  said.” 

“Why  can’t  I?” 

“ Because  you’re — you’re  ’way  up  in 
the  world.” 

Now  it  was  Larry  who  caught  the 
sound  of  hoofs.  “ Come,”  said  he — 
“ come  with  me  this  instant  over  to  Aunt 
Littleton’s.  She’ll  be  as  good  as  gold 
to  you.  And  there  you’ll  stay  till  I can 
flax  round  and  get  the  license.” 

She  shook  her  head.  Her  mouth  had 
hardened  into  an  iron  resolve.  Larry’s 
nerves  came  into  revolt  and  he  gave  them 
their  head.  He  laid  his  hands  on  Mary 
Felicia’s  shoulders  and  shook  her  briefly. 

“ You  little  minx,”  said  he,  “ do  you 
mean  to  say  you  don’t  love  me,  after  all  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  Mary  Felicia,  “ I love 
you  fast  enough.” 

“ Then  come  along.” 

“ I sha’n’t,”  said  she. 

ITis  hands  dropped  and  he  glowered 
at  her. 

“ Kiss  me  good  night  then,  and  I’ll 
come  in  the  morning.” 

“ I sha’n’t  kiss  you,”  said  Mary  Fe- 
licia. “I’m  engaged  to  another  man.” 

“You  are,  are  you?”  said  Larry,  pos- 
sessed with  angry  admiration.  “Then 
promise  me — ” 

“ I sha’n’t  promise  you  anything,”  said 
Mary  Felicia,  “ till  I’ve  taken  back  my 
promise  to  him.” 

There  was  the  sound  of  wheels.  She 
opened  the  door  into  the  hall  and  signed 
to  him  to  go.  Larry  looked  at  her  in  an 
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agony  of  doubt  that  sickened  him.  But 
he  went. 

“ I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mary  Felicia,” 
he  said,  while  she  was  opening  the  front 
door  and  the  wheels  rattled  past  into  the 
yard,  “ if  you  are  soldering  on.  your 
handcuffs  with  some  ridiculous  New  Eng- 
land notion,  it  won’t  work,  that’s  all. 
And  if  next  Wednesday  you  stand  up 
to  be  married  to  Aaron  Randolph,  I 
shall  walk  in  here  and  knock  old  Aaron 
down  and  throw  you  over  my  shoulder 
and  make  off  with  you.  Do  you  hear?” 

“ Hurry,”  said  Mary  Felicia,  in  an 
agony.  “ They’re  talking  in  the  shed.” 
Then  she  bent  forward  to  him  through 
the  dark.  “ Oh,”  she  said,  in  a quick, 
passionate  whisper  that  drew  him  back 
again,  “ can’t  you  see?  I’ve  got  to  do 
it  all  myself.  If  you  weren’t  so — so — 
what  you  are,  maybe  I’d  be  a coward, 
same’s  I was  when  I ran  away.  But  I 
can't  ever  be  a coward  now.  And  you 
needn’t  come  back.  It  wouldn’t  be  right, 
for  I don’t  know  a thing — I’ve  only  been 
to  district  school  and  you’re  ’way  up. 
But  I shall  always  remember,  and  I won’t 
ever  do  a thing  you  wouldn’t  like.  No, 
I never  will.” 

But  just  as  Larry  had  possessed  him- 
self of  her  resisting  hands  and  drawn  her 
toward  him,  she  snatched  them  from  him, 
and  he  stood  alone  on  the  step,  the  door 
between  them. 

A little  later,  when  he  walked  into  the 
fore-room  where  Aunt  Littleton  was  sit- 
ting up  for  him,  he  met  her  look  with 
rather  a quizzical  smile. 

“ Uncle  thought  he’d  poke  off  to  bed,” 
said  Aunt  Littleton,  rattling  together  the 
newspaper  over  which  she  could  always 
fall  asleep.  “ Where  you  been  ?” 

“ Oh,”  said  Larry,  vaguely,  “ ’round.” 

“ Well,  T guess  you’ve  been  walkin’ 
fast,”  said  good  Aunt  Littleton. 

Larry  did  smile  at  that,  rather  iron- 
ically. “ Yes,”  said  he,  “ I’ve  been  going 
some/’ 

He  went  to  the  sink  to  pump  himself 
a draught,  and  there  he  laughed,  half 
ruefully. 

“What  is  it?”  inquired  Aunt  Little- 
foil.  expectant  whether  she  understood 
or  not. 

“ T didn’t  pick  up  the  dipper,”  said 
Larry.  “ The  dipper  never  ’ll  be  the  same 
again.”  And  he  went  off  to  bed. 


Next  morning  he  was  down  before 
breakfast,  put  off  for  his  especial  sake, 
was  ready.  Uncle  Pike  sat  at  the  little 
side-table,  glasses  pushed  up  on  his  be- 
nevolent forehead  and  the  Bible  open 
before  him  to  the  chapter  of  the  day. 

“ Uncle,”  said  Larry,  “ who’s  town 
clerk  ?” 

“Why,”  said  Uncle  Pike,  as  if  he  had 
to  think  it  over,  “ Aaron  Randolph’s  town 
clerk.” 

“ The  devil  he  is,”  said  Larry,  and 
Aunt  Littleton  let  the  kettle-cover  clan?. 
“ Then,”  continued  Larry,  defending  his 
too  fervid  ejaculation,  “ do  you  s’pose 
he’s  made  out  a license  for  himself  to 
marry  Mary  Felicia  ?” 

“ Why,  I s’pose  so,”  said  Uncle  Pike. 
“ I s’pose  he’d  have  to.” 

“ Well,  then,  he’s  a worse  old  codger 
than  I thought,”  said  Larry. 

“Why,  I don’t  see’s  it’s  any  worse 
to  make  out  a license  for't  than  'tis 
to  do  it.” 

“I  don’t,  either,”  said  Larry. 

Then  they  had  breakfast  and  Uncle 
Pike  went  out  to  work.  But  Larry,  while 
Aunt  Littleton  began  her  dishes,  fidgeted 
about  the  kitchen  until  he  made  her,  so 
she  told  him,  as  nervous  as  a witch. 
Larry  stopped  before  her  and  laid  down 
the  kitchen-knife  he  had  been  absently 
using  on  a stick  of  wood. 

“ Aunt  Littleton,”  said  he,  “ will  you 
do  something  for  me?” 

“ ’Course  I will,”  said  Aunt  Littleton. 
“ You  ain’t  cut  you  with  that  knife  ?” 

“ I want  you  to  go  over  to  the  Peach- 
ams  and  see  that  little  Mary  Felicia.” 

“ Why,  I don’t  know’s  I really  could 
poke  off  over  there,”  said  Aunt  Littleton. 
“ She’s  goin’  to  be  married  to-morrer, 
an’  they’ll  he  all  up  in  arms.” 

Larry  was  busy  detaching  something 
from  his  fob. 

“You  go  over  there  and  make  a call. 
While  she’s  in  the  room,  you  say  this. 
You  needn’t  say  it  to  her.  Say  it  to 
anybody.  ‘ My  nephew,  Larry  Gordon,  s 
going  to  England  in  a week.  He's  got 
his  stateroom  all  engaged,  and  his  chum 
that  was  going  w’ith  him  is  summoned 
home  to  California.  So  he’s  got  the  state- 
room on  his  hands.’  ” 

“ Why.  yes,  I know  that,”  said  Aunt 
Littleton,  wondering.  “But  I dunnos 
they’ll  be  much  concerned  with ’t.” 
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“ Oh,  they  might  as  well  think  I’m  a 
person  of  importance,”  said  Larry.  “ You 
just  tell  ’em  I’ve  got  a whole  stateroom 
on  my  hands,  and  if  I can’t  get  anybody 
to  go  with  me,  I’m  going  alone.” 

“ Well !”  said  Aunt  Littleton.  Larry 
was  queer,  she  knew,  with  a queerness 
that  presupposed  his  mysterious  knack  at 
building  churches;  but  this  was  the  oddest 
streak  of  all. 

“ There’s  another  thing,”  said  he.  “ I 
want  that  little  Mary  Felicia  to  have  a 
wedding  present.  You  take  this  ring — ” 

“ Why,”  said  Aunt  Littleton,  caught 
by  the  glow  of  the  deep  - blue  stones 
and  wondering  more  and  more,  “that’s 
your  mother’s  ring,  the  one  you  give 
her.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Larry,  “ I gave  it  to  her 
after  my  first  job.  And  mother  gave  it 
back  to  me  those  last  days,  and  said, 
1 When  you  find  a girl — ’ Well,  well ! 
Fm  going  to  give  it  to  that  little  Mary 
Felicia.  Now,  Aunt  Littleton,  do  exact- 
ly what  I tell  you.  You  get  her  by  her- 
self—” 

u Why,  it’s  as  much  as  your  life  is 
worth,”  said  Aunt  Littleton.  “ They 
keep  pretty  close  watch  of  her  these  last 
days.” 

“ Can’t  help  that.  You  do  it.  Call 
out  when  you’re  going  down  the  path 
and  she’ll  run  to  see  what’s  got  you. 
Then  slip  this  into  her  hand  and  say, 
6 He  sent  it  to  you.’  Just  that.  No 
more.” 

u I ain’t  goin’  on  any  such  fool’s 
errand,”  said  Aunt  Littleton.  “ What 
do  you  s’pose  I should  have  to  say 
to  Mis’  Peacham  when  she  comes  out, 
too?” 

“ Say  a wasp  stung  you.  Here’s  your 
shawl.  Oh,  get  your  bonnet!  I can’t 
wait.” 

Aunt  Littleton  firmly  put  aside  the  old 
blanket-shawl  he  was  pressing  on  her,  the 
one  Uncle  Pike  had  been  using  for  a rug 
when  he  wanted  to  step  on  the  newly 
painted  floor. 

“ If  I’m  goin’,”  said  she,  “ I guess  I’ll 
go  decent,  an’  not  as  if  ’twas  winter 
weather  an’  I come  out  o’  the  ark.  Larry 
Gordon,  I never  see  your  beat.  You’ve 
only  got  to  whistle  an’  anybody  ’ll  go  any- 
wheres you  say.  an’  if  they  make  a fool 
o’  themselves  it’s  all  one  to  you.” 

But  she  took  her  umbrella  and  set 


forth  down  the  road,  and  the  little  ring 
was  in  her  hand.  As  for  Larry,  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  garden  path  until  she 
hove  in  sight  again,  and  then  he  hurried 
forth  to  meet  her.  Aunt  Littleton  looked 
more  than  agitated ; her  worried  fore- 
head wove  itself  into  a map  of  lines, 
and  across  its  moist  surface  her  hair 
strayed  in  wisps,  as  if  she  had  brushed 
it  by  a hand  distraught. 

“ Larry,”  said  she,  “ what  under  the 
sun  do  you  s’pose  has  happened?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Aunt  Littleton;  I don’t 
know.”  He  slipped  his  hand  under  her 
elbow  beguilingly  and  led  her  on.  “ Tell 
what  you  heard,  now  there’s  a dear.” 

“ I dunno,”  said  Aunt  Littleton, 
“whether  you’ve  got  me  into  some  kind 
of  a hurrah’s  nest  with  them  foolish 
messages  nor  whether  you  ain’t.  You 
needn’t  be  so  coaxin’.  I’ll  tell  ye  fast 
enough.  Le’s  se’  down  here  on  the  door- 
step. My  knees  are  as  weak  as  water. 
Well,  I went  in  an’  se’  down,  an’  Mary 
Felicia  wa’n’t  there.  But  Mis’  Peacham 
was,  an’  so  was  he,  both  in  rockin’-chairs. 
lookin’  at  each  other,  an’  she  was  pale 
as  a cloth  an’  he  was  red  as  fire.  An’ 
there  was  the  dishes  in  the  sink,  an’ 
the  milk-pails  settin’  just  as  he  brought 
’em  in.  An’  I realized  wherever  my  place 
was,  certain  it  wa’n’t  there.  I tried  to 
make  talk,  but  I vow  if  they  heard  me 
ary  one  of  ’em,  an’  there  I stood  like  a 
fool,  that  ring  clutched  in  my  hand,  an’ 
the  stones  a-cuttin’  me.  I can  see  the 
mark  now.  An’  ’fore  I turned  to  go,  the 
door  opened  an’  in  come  Mary  Felicia, 
all  dressed  up  in  her  Sunday  hat,  the  one 
with  that  old  pink  rose,  an’,  if  you’ll 
believe  it,  she  had  on  her  gloves.  An’ 
Peacham  an’  Mis’  Peacham  no  more  see 
me  than  you  see  the  dead.  They  just 
looked  at  Mary  Felicia,  an’  if  his  look 
could  ha’  killed,  I guess  ’twould  then, 
an’  Mis’  Peacham  winkled  up  her  face 
as  if  she’s  goin’  to  cry. 

“ ‘ Mary  Felicia,’  says  Peacham,  i where 
you  been  ?’  An’  Mary  Felicia  stood  there 
in  the  middle  o’  the  kitchen,  an’  she  held 
her  head  so  high  I thought,  my  soul ! it ’d 
touch  the  ceilin’.  ‘ Where  I told  you,’ 
says  she.  ‘ I’ve  been  to  see  Aaron  Ran- 
dolph.’ By  that  time  I’d  made  myself 
pretty  small,  T can  tell  ye.  I’d  got  out- 
side the  door,  hut  there  was  that  ring 
diggin’  into  my  hand.  I dunno  what 
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By  the  Author  of  ‘ 

CHAPTER  VIII 

FINDING  the  door  of  her  father’s 
room  ajar,  Miss  Guion  pushed  it 
open  and  went  in. 

Clad  in  a richly  quilted  violet  dress- 
ing-gown, with  cuffs  and  rolled  collar  of 
lavender  silk,  he  lay  asleep  in  the  chaise- 
longue,  a tan-colored  rug  across  his  feet. 
On  a table  at  his  left  stood  a silver  box 
containing  cigars,  a silver  ash-tray,  a 
silver  match-box,  and  a small  silver  lamp 
burning  with  a tiny  flame.  Each  piece 
was  engraved  with  his  initials  and  a coat- 
of-arms.  On  his  right  there  was  an 
adjustable  reading-stand,  holding  an  open 
copy  of  a recent  English  review.  One 
hand,  adorned  with  an  elaborately  em- 
blazoned seal-ring,  hung  heavily  toward 
the  floor;  a cigar  tha.;  had  gone  out  was 
still  between  the  fingers.  His  head,  rest- 
ing on  a cushion  of  violet  brocade,  had 
fallen  slightly  to  one  side. 

She  sat  down  beside  him,  to  wait  till 
he  woke  up.  It  was  a large  room,  with 
white  doors  and  wainscoting.  It  had 
been  the  late  Mrs.  Guion’s  room,  and 
expressed  her  taste.  Everything  in  it 
was  costly,  from  the  lace  coverlet  on  the 
bed  to  the  Persian  rugs  on  the  floor. 

Olivia  looked  vaguely  about  her,  as 
on  an  apartment  she  had  never  seen. 
She  found  herself  speculating  as  to 
the  amount  these  elaborate  furnishings 
would  fetch  if  sold.  She  recalled  the 
fact,  forgotten  till  now,  that  when  the 
Berringtons*  belongings,  purchased  with 
reckless  extravagance,  passed  under  the 
hammer,  they  had  gone  for  a song.  She 
made  the  reflection  coldly,  drearily,  as 
bearing  on  things  that  had  no  connection 
with  herself. 

ITer  eyes  traveled  back  to  her  father. 
With  the  muscles  of  the  face  relaxed  in 
sleep,  he  looked  old  and  jaded.  The 
mustache  sagged  at  the  corners,  the  mouth 
sagging  under  it.  His  eyelids  quivered 
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like  those  of  a child  that  has  fallen  asleep 
during  a fit  of  weeping. 

There  was  something  piteous  about 
him,  something  that  silenced  reproaches, 
that  disarmed  severity.  She  had  come 
up-stairs  staggered,  incredulous — incred- 
ulous and  yet  convinced — outraged,  ter- 
rified ; but  now  the  appeal  of  that  fagged 
face  and  those  quivering  lids  was  too 
strong  for  her.  It  wrought  in  her  not 
so  much  sympathy  as  comprehension,  an 
understanding  of  him  such  as  she  had 
never  before  arrived  at. 

Looking  at  him  now,  it  came  over  her 
for  the  first  time  that  she  must  be  a dis- 
appointment to  him.  He  had  never  given 
her  reason  to  suspect  it,  and  yet  it  must 
be  so.  First  among  the  aims  for  which 
he  had  been  striving,  and  to  attain  to 
which  he  had  hazarded  so  much,  there 
must  have  been  the  hope  that  she  should 
make  a brilliant  match.  That,  and  that 
alone,  would  have  given  them  as  a family 
the  sure  international  position  which  he 
had  coveted,  and  which  plenty  of  other 
Americans  were  successful  in  securing. 

With  the  growth  of  her  own  inde- 
pendent social  judgment,  she  had  been 
able  to  look  back  over  the  past  and 
see  the  Guions  as  in  the  van  of  that 
movement  of  the  New  World  back  upon 
the  Old,  of  which  the  force  was  for- 
ever augmenting.  As  Drusilla  Fane 
was  fond  of  saying,  it  was  a mani- 
festation of  the  nomadic,  or  perhaps  the 
predatory,  spirit  characteristic  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples.  It  was  part  of  that 
impulse  to  expand,  annex,  appropriate, 
which  had  urged  the  Angles  to  descend  on 
the  shores  of  Kent,  and  the  Normans  to 
cross  from  Dives  to  Hastings.  Later,  it 
had  driven  their  descendants  over  the 
Atlantic,  as  individuals,  as  households, 
or  as  “ churches”;  and  now,  from  their 
rich,  comfortable,  commonplace  homes  in 
New  England,  Illinois,  or  California,  it 
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bade  later  descendants  still  lift  up  their 
eyes  and  see  how  much  there  was  to  be 
desired  in  the  lands  their  ancestors  had 
left  behind — fair  parks,  stately  manors, 
picturesque  chateaux,  sonorous  titles, 
and  varied,  dignified  ways  of  living. 

A people  with  the  habit  of  compassing 
sea  and  land  to  get  whatever  was  good  to 
have  found  the  voyage  back  as  nothing, 
especially  in  the  days  of  easy  money  and 
steam.  The  Guions  had  been  among  the 
first  to  make  it.  They  had  been  among 
the  first  Americans  to  descend  on  the 
shores  of  Europe  with  the  intention — 
more  or  less  obscure,  more  or  less  acknowl- 
edged, as  the  case  might  be — of  acquiring 
and  enjoying  the  treasures  of  tradition, 
by  association,  or  alliance,  or  any  other 
means  that  might  present  themselves. 
Richard  Guion,  grandfather  of  Henry 
Guion,  found  the  way  to  cut  a dash  in 
the  Paris  of  the  early  Second  Empire, 
and  to  marry  his  daughter,  Victoria 
Guion,  to  the  Marquis  de  Melcourt. 
From  the  simple  American  point  of 
view  of  that  day  and  date  it  was  a 
dazzling  match,  long  talked  of  by  the 
naive  press  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia. 

By  the  more  ambitious  members  of  the 
Guion  house  it  was  considered  as  the 
beginning  of  a glorious  epoch,  but  look- 
ing back  now  Olivia  could  see  how 
meager  the  results  had  been.  Since  those 
days  a brilliant  American  society  had 
sprung  up  on  the  English  stem,  like  a 
mistletoe  on  an  oak;  but  while  Henry 
and  Carlotta  Guion  would  gladly  have 
struck  their  roots  into  that  sturdy  trunk, 
they  lacked  the  money  essential  to  para- 
eitic  growth.  As  for  Victoria  Guion, 
French  life,  especially  the  old  royalist 
phase  of  it,  which  offers  no  crevices  on 
its  creaseless  bark  in  which  a foreign 
seed  can  germinate,  absorbed  her  within 
its  tough  old  blossom  as  a pitcher-plant 
sucks  in  a fly.  Henceforth  the  utmost 
she  could  do  for  her  kith  and  kin  was 
to  force  open  the  trap  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  Olivia,  if  she  liked,  could  be  swal- 
lowed, too.  In  that  task  the  old  lady  was 
not  only  industrious  but  generous,  offer- 
ing to  subscribe  handsomely  toward  the 
dot,  as  well  as  giving  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  bride-elect  would  figure  in  the 
end  a9  her  residuary  legatee.  Owing  to 
this  prospect  Olivia  had  been  compelled 
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to  decline  a comte  and  a vicomte  of 
crusading  ancestry,  procured  at  some 
pains  by  Madame  de  Melcourt;  but  when 
she  also  refused  the  eminently  eligible 
Due  de  Berteuil,  whose  terms  in  the  way 
of  dowry  were  reasonable,  while  he  of- 
fered her  an  historic  name  and  back- 
ground, the  Marquise  not  unnaturally 
lost  her  temper,  and  declared  that  she 
washed  her  hands  of  her  grandniece  once 
for  all. 

Not  till  this  minute  had  Olivia  ever 
considered  that  this  reluctance  on  her 
part  to  be  “well  established”  must  have 
been  something  like  a grief  to  her  father, 
for  he  had  never  betrayed  a sign  of  it. 

On  the  contrary,  he  had  seemed  to  ap- 
prove her  decisions,  and  had  even  agreed 
with  her  in  preferring  the  mistletoe  to 
the  pitcher-plant.  He  welcomed  her  back 
to  Tory  Hill,  where  her  residences  were 
longer,  now  that  she  ceased  to  be  much 
with  Madame  de  Melcourt,  and  yet  was 
always  ready  with  money  and  his  consent 
when  she  had  invitations  from  her  friends 
abroad.  On  her  engagement  to  Rupert 
Ashley  he  expressed  complete  satisfaction, 
and  said  in  so  many  words  that  it  was 
a more  appropriate  match  for  her  than 
any  French  alliance,  however  distin- 
guished. His  tenderness  in  this  respect 
came  over  her  now  as  peculiarly  touch- 
ing, unsealing  the  fount  of  filial  pity  at 
a moment  when  other  motives  might 
have  made  for  indignation  and  revolt. 

He  opened  his  eyes  without  giving  any 
other  sign  of  waking. 

“Hallo!  What  are  you  looking  at  me 
for?” 

The  tone  was  not  impatient,  but  she 
heard  in  it  an  implication  of  fear. 

“ Papa,  are  your  troubles  anything  like 
Jack  Berrington’s  ?” 

He  gazed  at  her  without  moving  a 
muscle  or  changing  a shade.  She  only 
fancied  that  in  the  long  look  with  which 
he  regarded  her  there  was  a receding, 
sinking,  dying  light,  as  though  the  soul 
within  him  was  withdrawing. 

“What  makes  you  ask  that?” 

The  intonation  was  expressionless,  and 
yet,  it  seemed  to  her,  a little  wary. 

“I  ask  chiefly  because — well,  because 
I think  they  are.” 

He  looked  at  her  for  a minute  more, 
perhaps  longer. 

“ Well,  then — you’re  right.” 
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Again  she  had  the  sensation,  familiar 
to  her  since  yesterday,  of  the  world  reel- 
ing to  pieces  around  her,  while  her  own 
personality  survived.  When  she  spoke, 
her  voice  sounded  as  if  it  came  out  of 
the  wildness  of  a surging  wreck. 

“ Then  that’s  what  you  meant  in  say- 
ing yesterday  that  when  everything  was 
settled  you  still  wouldn’t  be  able  to  pay 
all  you  owed.” 

“ That’s  what  I meant — exactly.” 

He  lay  perfectly  still,  except  that  he 
raised  his  hand  and  puffed  at  his  extinct 
cigar.  She  looked  down  at  the  rug  be- 
side his  couch. 

“ I suppose  it’s  the  Clay  heirs  and  the 
Rodman  heirs  you  owe  the  money  to?” 

“ And  the  Compton  heirs,  and  old  Miss 
Burnaby,  and  the  two  Misses  Brown, 
and—” 

“ Haven’t  they  anything  left?” 

“Oh  yes.  It  isn’t  all  gone,  by  any 
means.”  Then  he  added,  as  if  to  make 
a clean  breast  of  the  affair  and  be  done 
with  it : “ The  personal  property — what 
you  may  call  the  cash — is  mostly  gone. 
Those  that  have  owned  real  estate — like 
the  Rodmans  and  Fanny  Burnaby — well, 
they’ve  got  that  still.” 

“ I see.”  She  continued  to  sit  looking 
meditatively  down  at  the  rug.  “I  sup- 
pose,” she  ventured,  after  long  thinking, 
“ that  that’s  the  money  we’ve  been  living 
on  all  these  years  ?” 

“ Yes ; in  the  main.”  He  felt  it  useless 
to  quibble  or  to  try  to  extenuate  the  facts. 

“ How  many  years  would  that  be  ?” 

“I’m  not  very  sure;  on  and  off,  it’s 
about  ten  since  I began  using  some  of 
their  money  to — help  out  my  income. 
Latterly — you  may  as  well  know  it — I 
haven’t  had  any  real  income  of  my  own 
at  all.” 

“ So  that  their  money  has  been  paying 
for — for  all  this.” 

Her  hands  made  a confused  little 
gesture,  indicating  the  luxury  of  his  per- 
sonal appointments  and  of  the  room. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  arched 
his  eyebrows  in  a kind  of  protest,  which 
was  nevertheless  not  denial.  “W-wellt 
If  you  choose  to  put  it  so!” 

“ And  for  me,  too,”  she  went  on,  look- 
ing at  him  now  with  a bewildered  open- 
ing of  her  large,  gray  eyes;  “for  my 
visits  — my  clothes  — my  maid  — every- 
thing!” 


“ I don’t  see  any  need,”  he  said,  with 
a touch  of  peevishness,  “for  going  so 
terribly  into  detail.” 

“ I don’t  see  how  it  can  be  helped.  It’s 
so  queer — and  startling — ” 

“You  mustn’t  think  it  was  deliberate- 
ly planned — ” he  began,  weakly. 

“ And  now  the  suggestion  is,”  she  in- 
terrupted, “that  Mr.  Davenant  should 
pay  for  it.  That  seems  to  me  to  make 
it  even  worse  than  before.” 

“I  confess  I don’t  follow  you  there,” 
he  complained.  “If  he  doesn’t — then  I 
go  to  Singville.” 

“Wouldn’t  you  rather?” 

He  raised  himself  stiffly  into  a sitting 
posture.  “Would  you ?” 

She  did  not  hesitate  in  her  reply. 
“ Yes,  papa.  I would — if  I were  you.” 

“But  since  you’re  not  me — since  you 
are  yourself — would  you  still  rather  that 
I went  to  Singville  ?” 

There  was  a little  lift  to  her  chin,  a 
faint  color  in  her  face  as  she  replied: 
“I’d  rather  pay — however  I did  it  I’d 
rather  pay — in  any  way — than  ask  some 
one  else  to  do  it.” 

He  fell  back  on  the  cushion.  “So 
would  I — if  I had  only  myself  to  think 
of.  We’re  alike  in  that.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you’d  rather  do  it 
if  it  wasn’t  for  me?” 

“ I’ve  got  to  take  everything  into  con- 
sideration. It’s  no  use  for  me  to  make 
bad  worse  by  refusing  a good  offer.  I 
don’t  want  to  take  Davenant’s  money. 
It’s  about  as  pleasant  for  me  as  swallow- 
ing a knife.  But  I’d  swallow  a knife  if 
we  could  only  hush  the  thing  up  long 
enough  for  you  to  be  married — and  for 
me  to  settle  some  other  things.  I 
shouldn’t  care  what  happened  after  that 
They  might  take  me  and  chuck  me  into 
any  hole  they  pleased.” 

“But  I couldn’t  be  married  in  that 
way,  papa  dear.  I couldn’t  be  married 
at  all  to — to  one  man — when  another  man 
had  a claim  on  me.” 

“Had  a claim  on  you?  How  do  you 
mean  ?” 

“ He’ll  have  that — if  he  pays  for  every- 
thing— pays  for  everything  for  years  and 
years  back.  Don’t  you  see?” 

“A  claim  on  you  for  what,  pray?” 

“ That’s  what  I don’t  know.  But  what- 
ever it  is,  I shall  feel  that  I’m  in  his 
debt.” 
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“ Nonsense,  dear.  I call  that  morbid. 
It  is  morbid.” 

“ But  don’t  you  think  it’s  what  he’s 
working  for?  I can’t  see  anything  else 
that — that  could  tempt  him;  and  the 
minute  we  make  a bargain  with  him  we 
agree  to  his  terms.” 

There  was  a long  silence  before  he 
said,  wearily: 

“ If  we  call  the  deal  off  we  must  do 
it  with  our  eyes  open  to  the  consequences. 
Ashley  would  almost  certainly  throw  you 
over — ” 

“No;  because  that  possibility  couldn’t 
arise.” 

“And  you’ll  have  to  be  prepared  for 
the  disgrace — ” 

“ I shall  not  look  on  it  as  disgrace  so 
much  as — paying.  It  will  be  paying  for 
what  we’ve  had — if  not  in  one  sort  of  coin, 
then  in  another.  But  whatever  it  is,  we 
shall  be  paying  the  debt  ourselves;  we 
sha’n’t  be  foisting  it  off  on  some  one  else.” 

“Why  do  you  say  we?” 

“Well,  won’t  it  be  we?  I shall  have 
my  part  in  it,  sha’n’t  I?  You  wouldn’t 
shut  me  out  from  that?  I’ve  had  my 
share  of  the — of  the  wrong,  so  I ought  to 
take  my  share  in  the  reparation.  My  whole 
point  is  that  we  should  be  acting  together.” 

“ They  can’t  put  you  in  Singville.” 

“No;  but  they  can’t  keep  me  from 
sitting  outside  the  walls.  I shall  want 
to  do  that,  papa,  if  you’re  within.  I’m 
not  going  to  separate  myself  from  you — 
or  from  anything  you’re  responsible  for. 
I couldn’t  if  I wanted  to;  but  as  it  hap- 
pens, I shouldn’t  try.  I should  get  a 
kind  of  satisfaction  out  of  it,  shouldn’t 
you? — the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
every  day  we  suffered,  and  every  night 
we  slept  through  or  wept  through,  and 
every  bit  of  humiliation  and  dishonor, 
was  so  much  contributed  to  the  great 
work  of — paying  up.  Isn’t  that  the  way 
you’d  take  it?” 

“ That’s  all  very  fine  now,  dear,  when 
you’re — what  shall  I say? — a little  bit 
exalt ee;  but  how  do  you  think  you’ll  feel 
when  they’ve — when  they’ve  ” — he  con- 
tinued to  speak  with  his  eyes  shut  con- 
vulsively— “ when  they’ve  arrested  me, 
and  tried  me,  and  sentenced  me,  and 
locked  me  up  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  ?” 

“ I shall  feel  as  if  the  bitterness  of 
death  were  past.  But  I should  feel  worse 
than  that — I should  feel  as  if  the  bitter- 


ness of  both  death  and  hell  were  still 
to  come  if  we  didn’t  make  an  effort  to 
shoulder  our  own  responsibilities.” 

There  was  more  in  the  same  vein. 
He  listened  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  with  his  eyes  closed.  He  was  too 
unutterably  tired  to  argue  or  to  contest 
her  point  of  view.  Beyond  suggesting 
that  there  were  sides  to  the  question  she 
hadn’t  yet  considered,  he  felt  helpless. 
He  could  only  lie  still  and  let  come  what 
might.  F ate,  or  God,  would  arrange  things 
either  in  the  way  of  adjustment  or  of 
fatal  ruin  without  interference  on  his  part. 

So  as  he  lay  and  listened  to  his  daugh- 
ter he  uttered  some  bit  of  reason,  or 
some  feeble  protest,  only  now  and  then. 
When,  occasionally,  he  looked  at  her,  it 
was  to  see  her — somewhat  deliriously — 
white,  slim,  ethereal,  inexorable,  like  the 
law  of  right. 

Among  the  various  ways  in  which 
he  had  thought  she  might  take  his 
dread  announcement  this  one  had  never 
occurred  to  him;  and  yet,  now  that 
he  saw  it,  he  recognized  it  as  just 
what  he  might  have  expected  from  the 
almost  too  rigid  rectitude  and  decided- 
ly too  uncompromising  pride  that  made 
up  her  character.  It  was  the  way,  too,  he 
admitted,  most  worthy  of  a Guion.  It 
was  the  way  he  would  have  chosen  for 
himself  if  he  had  nothing  to  consider 
but  his  own  tastes.  He  himself  was  as 
eager  in  his  way  to  make  satisfaction  as 
she;  he  was  only  deterred  by  considera- 
tions of  common  sense.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  a man  of  business  it  was 
more  than  a little  mad  to  refuse  the 
money  that  would  pay  his  creditors,  hush 
up  a scandal,  and  keep  the  course  of  daily 
life  running  in  something  like  its  ac- 
customed channel,  merely  because  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  he  must  be  placed 
in  a humiliating  moral  situation.  He 
wouldn’t  like  that,  of  course;  and  yet 
everything  else  was  so  much  worse — for 
his  clients,  even  more  than  for  himself. 
This  was  something  she  did  not  see.  In 
spite  of  the  measure  in  which  he  had 
agreed  with  her  heroic  views  of  “pay- 
ing,” he  returned  to  that  thought  after 
she  had  kissed  him  and  gone  away. 

During  the  conversation  with  him 
Olivia  had  so  completely  forgotten  Dave- 
nant  that  when  she  descended  to  the 
oval  sitting-room  she  was  scarcely  sur- 
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prised  to  find  that  he  bad  left,  and  that 
Drusilla  Fane  was  waiting  in  his  place. 

“You  see,  Olivia,”  Mrs.  Fane  rea- 
soned, in  her  sympathetic,  practical  way, 
“ that  if  you’re  not  going  to  have  your 
wedding  on  the  28th,  you’ve  got  to  do 
something  about  it  now.” 

“ What  would  you  do  ?” 

Olivia  brought  her  mind  back  with 
some  effort  from  the  consideration  of  the 
greater  issues  to  fix  it  on  the  smaller 
ones.  In  its  way  Drusilla’s  interference 
was  a welcome  diversion,  since  the  point 
she  raised  was  important  enough  to  dis- 
tract Olivia’s  attention  from  decisions 
too  poignant  to  dwell  on  long. 

“ I’ve  thought  that  over,”  Drusilla 
explained,  “mother  and  I.  If  we  were 
you  we’d  simply  scribble  a few  lines  on 
your  card  and  send  it  round  by  post.” 

“ Yes  ? And  what  would  you  scribble  ?” 

“We’d  say — you  see,  it  wouldn’t  com- 
mit you  to  anything  too  pointed — we’d 
say,  simply,  4 Miss  Guion’s  marriage  to 
Colonel  Ashley  will  not  take  place  on 
October  28th.’  There  you’d  have  noth- 
ing but  the  statement,  and  they  could 
make  out  of  it  what  they  liked.” 

44  Which  would  be  a good  deal,  wouldn’t 
it?” 

“Human  nature  being  human  nature, 
Olivia,  you  can  hardly  expect  people  not 
to  talk.  But  you’re  in  for  that,  you 
know,  whatever  happens  now.” 

“ Oh,  of  course.” 

“ So  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  keep 
them  from  going  to  the  church  next 
Thursday  fortnight,  and  from  pestering 
you  with  presents  in  the  mean  while. 
When  you’ve  headed  them  off  on  that 
you’ll  feel  more  free  to — to  give  your 
mind  to  other  things.” 

The  suggestion  was  so  sensible  that 
Olivia  fell  in  with  it  at  once.  She  ac- 
cepted, too,  Drusilla’s  friendly  offer  to 
help  in  the  writing  of  the  cards,  of  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  send  out  some 
two  hundred.  There  being  no  time  to 
lose,  they  set  themselves  immediately  to 
the  task,  Drusilla  at  the  desk,  and  Olivia 
writing  on  a blotting  - pad  at  a table. 
Seated  thus,  they  worked  for  twenty  min- 
utes or  half  an  hour  in  silence. 

“ Miss  Guion’s  marriage  to  Colonel 
Ashley  will  not  take  place  on  October 
28th.”  “ Miss  Guion’s  marriage  to  Colo- 
nel Ashley  will  not  take  place  on  October 


28th.”  “ Miss  Guion’s  marriage  to  Colo- 
nel Ashley  will  not  take  place  on  Oc- 
tober 28th.” 

The  words  which  to  Olivia  had  at  first 
sounded  something  like  a knell  presently 
became,  from  the  monotony  of  repetition, 
nothing  but  a sing-song.  She  went  on 
writing  them  mechanically,  but  her 
thoughts  began  to  busy  themselves  other- 
wise. 

“ Drusilla,  do  you  remember  Jack 
Berrington  t” 

The  question  slipped  out  before  she 
saw  its  significance.  She  might  not  have 
perceived  it  so  quickly  even  then  had  it 
not  been  for  the  second  of  hesitation  be- 
fore Drusilla  answered. 

“ Y-es.” 

The  amount  of  information  contained 
in  the  embarrassment  with  which  this 
monosyllable  was  uttered  caused  Olivia 
to  feel  faint.  It  implied  that  Drusilla 
had  been  better  posted  than  herself;  and 
if  Drusilla,  why  not  others?” 

“Do  you  know  what  makes  me  think 
of  him?” 

Again  there  was  a second  of  hesitation. 
Without  relaxing  the  speed  with  which 
she  went  on  scribbling  the  same  oft- 
repeated  sentence,  Olivia  knew  that  her 
companion  stayed  her  pen  and  half 
turned  round. 

“ I can  guess.” 

Olivia  kept  on  writing. 

“ How  long  have  you  known  ?” 

Drusilla  threw  hack  the  answer  while 
blotting  with  unnecessary  force  the  card 
she  had  just  written:  “Two  or  three 
days.” 

“ Has  it  got  about — generally  f ’ 

“ Generally  might  be  too  much  to  say. 
Some  people  have  got  wind  of  it;  and, 
of  course,  a thing  of  that  kind  spreads.” 

“ Of  course.” 

After  all,  she  reflected,  perhaps  it  wa* 
just  as  well  that  the  story  should  have 
come  out.  It  was  no  more  possible  to 
keep  it  quiet  than  to  calm  an  earthquake. 
She  had  said  just  now  to  her  father  that 
she  would  regard  publicity  less  as  dis- 
grace than  as  part  of  the  process  of  pay- 
ing up.  Very  well!  If  they  were  a 
mark  for  idle  tongues,  then  so  much  the 
better,  since  in  that  way  they  were  al- 
ready contributing  some  few  pence  tow- 
ard meeting  the  immeasurable  debt. 

“ T should  feel  worse  about  it,”  Dnisil- 
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la  explained,  after  a silence  of  some 
minutes,  “ if  I didn’t  think  that  Peter 
Davenant  was  trying  to  do  something  to 
— to  help  Cousin  Henry  out.” 

Olivia  wrote  energetically.  “ What’s 
he  doing?” 

“ Oh,  the  kind  of  thing  men  do.  They 
seem  to  have  ways  of  raising  money.” 

“ How  do  you  know  he’s  trying  it  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  for  certain ; I’ve  only 
an  idea.  I rather  gather  it  by  the  queer 
way  he  comes  and  goes.  The  minute  a 
thing  is  in  Peter’s  hands — ” 

“ Have  you  such  confidence  in  him  ?” 

“For  this  sort  of  thing,  yes.  He’s 
terribly  able,  so  they  say,  financially. 
For  the  matter  of  that,  you  can  see  it 
by  the  way  he’s  made  all  that  money. 
Bought  mines,  or  something,  and  sold 
them  again.  Bought  them  for  nothing, 
and  sold  them  for  thousands  and  thou* 
sands.” 

“ Did  I ever  tell  you  that  he  once 
asked  me  to  marry  him?” 

Drusilla  wheeled  round  in  her  chair 
and  stared,  open-mouthed,  at  her  friend’s 
back. 

"No!” 

“ Oh,  it  was  years  ago.  I dare  say 
he’s  forgotten  it.” 

“ I’ll  bet  you  ten  to  one  he  hasn’t.” 

Olivia  took  another  card  and  wrote 
rapidly.  “ Do  you  suppose,”  she  said, 
trying  to  speak  casually,  “that  his  want- 
ing to  help  papa  out  has  anything  to  do 
with  that?” 

“ I shouldn’t  wonder.  I shouldn’t  won- 
der at  all.” 

“What  could  it  have?” 

“ Oh,  don’t  ask  me ! How  should  I 
know?  Men  are  so  queer.  He’s  getting 
some  sort  of  satisfaction  out  of  it,  you 
may  depend.” 

Drusilla  answered  as  she  would  have 
liked  to  be  answered  were  she  in  a similar 
position.  That  an  old  admirer  should 
come  to  her  aid  like  a god  from  the 
machine  would  have  struck  her  as  the 
most  touching  thing  in  the  world.  As 
she  wheeled  round  again  to  her  task 
it  was  not  without  a pang  of  wholly  im- 
personal envy  at  so  beautiful  a tribute. 
She  had  written  two  or  three  cards  be- 
fore she  let  fall  the  remark: 

“ And  now  poor,  dear  old  mother  is 
manoeuvering  to  have  me  marry  him.” 

The  idea  was  not  new  to  Olivia,  so 
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she  said,  simply:  “And  are  you  going 
to?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know.”  Drusilla  sighed 
wearily,  then  added : “ I sha’n’t,  if  I can 
help  it.” 

“Does  that  mean  that  you’ll  take  him 
if  you  can’t  do  better?” 

“ It  means  that  I don’t  know  what  I 
ehall  do  at  all.  I’m  rather  sick  of  every- 
thing— and  so  I might  do  anything.  I 
don’t  want  to  come  back  to  live  in 
America,  and  yet  I feel  an  alien  over 
there,  now  that  I haven’t  Gerald  to  give 
me  a raison  d’etre.  They’re  awfully  nice 
to  me — at  Southsea — at  Silchester — ev- 
erywhere— and  yet  they  really  don’t  want 
me.  I can  see  that  as  plainly  as  I can 
see  your  name  on  this  card.  But  I can’t 
keep  away  from  them.  I’ve  no  pride. 

At  least,  I’ve  got  the  pride,  but  there’s 
something  in  me  stronger  than  pride  that 
makes  me  a kind  of  craven.  I’m  like  a 
dog  that  doesn’t  mind  being  kicked  so 
long  as  he  can  hang  about  under  the 
dining-room  table  to  sniff  up  crumbs. 
With  my  temperament  it’s  perfectly  hu- 
miliating, but  I can’t  help  it.  I’ve  got 
the  taste  for  that  English  life  as  a 
Frenchman  gets  a taste  for  absinthe — 
knows  that  it  ’ll  be  the  ruin  of  him, 
and  yet  goes  on  drinking.” 

“I  suppose  you’re  not  in  love  with 
any  one  over  there?” 

There  was  no  curiosity  in  this  question. 
Olivia  asked  it,  she  could  scarcely  tell 
why.  She  noticed  that  Drusilla  stopped 
writing  and  once  more  half  turned  round, 
though  it  was  not  till  long  afterward  that 
she  attached  significance  to  the  fact. 

“Who  on  earth  should  I be  in  love 
with?  What  put  that  into  your  head?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know.  Stranger  things 
have  happened.  You  see  a great  many 
men — ” 

So  they  went  skimming  over  the  sur- 
face of  confidence,  knowing  that  beneath 
what  they  said  there  were  depths  below 
depths  that  they  daTed  not  disturb.  None 
the  less,  it  was  a relief  to  both  when 
the  maid  came  to  the  door  to  summon 
them  to  luncheon. 

CHAPTER  IX 

DURING  the  next  day  and  the  next 
Guion  continued  ill,  so  ill  that  his 
daughter  had  all  she  could  attend  to  in 
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the  small  tasks  of  nursing.  The  lull  in 
events,  however,  gave  her  the  more  time 
for  thinking,  and  in  her  thoughts  two 
things  struck  her  as  specially  strange. 
Of  these,  the  first  and  more  remarkable 
was  the  degree  to  which  she  identified 
herself  with  her  father’s  wrong-doing. 
The  knowledge  that  she  had  for  so  many 
years  been  profiting  by  his  misdeeds  pro- 
duced in  her  a curious  sense  of  having 
shared  them.  Though  she  took  pains  to 
remind  herself  that  she  was  morally 
guiltless,  there  was  something  within 
her — an  imaginative  quality  perhaps — 
that  rejected  the  acquittal.  Pity,  too, 
counted  in  her  mental  condition,  as  did 
also  that  yearning  instinct  called  ma- 
ternal, which  keeps  women  faithful  to 
the  weak  and  the  fallen  among  those 
they  love.  To  have  washed  her  own 
hands  and  said,  “ See  here  1 I am  in- 
nocent !"  would  have  seemed  to  her  much 
like  desertion  of  a broken  old  man,  who 
had  no  one  but  her  to  stand  by  him. 
Even  while  she  made  attempts  to  reason 
herself  out  of  it,  the  promptings  to  the 
vicarious  acceptance  of  guilt,  more  or 
less  native  to  the  exceptionally  strong 
and  loyal,  was  so  potent  in  her  that  she 
found  herself  saying,  in  substance  if 
not  in  words,  “ Inasmuch  as  he  did  it,  I 
did  it,  too."  It  was  not  a purposely 
adopted  stand  on  her  part;  it  was  not 
even  clear  to  her  why  she  was  impelled 
to  take  it;  she  took  it  only  because,  obey- 
ing the  dictates  of  her  nature,  she  could 
do  nothing  else. 

Nevertheless,  it  occasioned  her  some 
surprise,  whenever  she  had  time  to  think 
of  it,  to  note  the  speed  with  which  she 
had  adapted  herself  to  the  facts.  Once 
revealed,  she  seemed  to  have  always 
known  them — to  have  shared  that  first 
embarrassment  for  ready  money  that  had 
induced  her  father  to  borrow  from  funds 
so  temptingly  under  his  control,  and  to 
have  gone  on  with  him  step  by  step 
through  the  subsequent  years  of  strug- 
gle and  disaster.  They  were  years  over 
which  the  sun  was  already  darkened  and 
the  moon  turned  into  blood.  Looking 
back  on  them,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
recapture  the  memory  of  the  light-heart- 
edness with  which  she  had  lived  through 
them.  It  was  incredible  to  her  now  that 
they  had  been  years  of  traveling  and 
visiting  and  dancing  and  hunting  and 


motoring  and  yachting,  of  following 
fashion  and  seeking  pleasure  in  whatever 
might  have  been  the  vogue  of  the  minute. 
Some  other  self,  some  pale,  secondary, 
astral  self,  must  have  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  been  a guest  in 
great  houses,  and  become  a favorite  in 
London,  Paris,  Biarritz,  Florida,  Scot- 
land, Rome!  Some  other  self  must  have 
been  sought  out  for  her  society,  admired 
for  her  style,  and  privileged  to  refuse 
eligible  suitors!  Some  other  self  must 
have  met  Rupert  Ashley  in  the  little 
house  at  Southsea  and  promised  to  be- 
come his  wife!  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  present  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  an  un- 
real life  had  ended  in  an  unreal  romance, 
that  was  bringing  to  her,  within  a day 
or  two,  an  unreal  hero.  She  was  forced 
again  face  to  face  with  that  fact — that 
the  man  who  was  coming  to  marry  her 
was,  for  all  practical  knowledge  that  she 
had  of  him,  a stranger.  In  proportion 
as  calamity  encompassed  her  he  receded, 
taking  his  place  once  more  in  that  dim 
world  she  should  never  have  frequented, 
and  in  which  she  had  no  longer  lot  nor 
part. 

But  the  second  odd  fact  she  had  to 
contemplate  was  the  difficulty  of  getting 
a new  mode  of  life  into  operation.  Not- 
withstanding all  her  eagerness  to  “pay,” 
the  days  were  still  passing  in  gentle 
routine,  somewhat  quietly  because  of  her 
father's  indisposition,  but  with  the  usual 
household  dignity. 

She  was  reduced  to  drawing  patience 
from  what  Guion  told  her  as  to  his 
illness  checking  temporarily  the  course 
of  legal  action.  Most  of  the  men  with 
whom  it  lay  to  set  the  law  in  motion, 
notably  Dixon,  the  District  - Attorney, 
were  old  friends  of  his,  who  would  hesi- 
tate to  drag  him  from  a sick-room  to 
face  indictment.  He  had  had  long 
interviews  with  Dixon  about  the  case 
already,  and  knew  how  reluctant  that 
official  was  to  move  in  the  matter,  any- 
how; but  as  soon  as  he,  Guion,  was  out 
and  about  again,  all  kindly  scruples 
would  have  to  yield.  “You'll  find,"  he 
explained  to  her,  “that  the  question  as 
to  breaking  camp  will  settle  itself  then. 
And  besides,"  he  added,  “ it  'll  be  better 
to  wait  till  Ashley  comes  and  you  know 
what  he’s  likely  to  do  for  you.” 

With  the  last  consideration  she  could 
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not  but  agree,  though  she  shrank  from 
his  way  of  putting  it.  It  was  some 
satisfaction  at  least  to  know  that,  since 
the  two  hundred  cards  she  had  sent  out 
had  reached  their  recipients,  the  process 
of  public  penance  must  in  some  measure 
have  been  started.  She  had  seen  no  one 
who  could  tell  her  what  the  effect  had 
been;  her  bridesmaids  evidently  knew 
enough  to  consider  silence  the  better 
part  of  sympathy ; not  even  Drusilla 
Fane  had  looked  in  or  called  her  on  the 
telephone  during  the  last  day  or  two; 
but  she  could  imagine  pretty  well  the 
course  that  comment  and  speculation 
must  be  taking  through  the  town.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  blame,  some  jubila- 
tion, and,  she  felt  sure,  not  a little 
sympathy  withal.  There  was  among  her 
acquaintance  a local  American  pride 
that  had  always  been  jealous  of  her 
European  preferences,  and  which  would 
take  the  opportunity  to  get  in  its  bit 
of  revenge,  but  in  general  opinion  would 
be  kindly. 

There  came  an  afternoon  when  she 
felt  the  desire  to  go  forth  to  face  it, 
to  take  her  first  impressions  of  the 
world  in  her  own  relationship  toward 
it.  She  had  not  been  beyond  their  own 
gate  since  the  altered  conditions  had 
begun  to  obtain.  She  had  need  of  the 
fresh  air;  she  had  need  to  find  her  bear- 
ings; she  had  need  of  a few  minutes’ 
intercourse  with  some  one  besides  her 
father,  so  as  not  to  imperil  her  judgment 
by  dwelling  too  incessantly  on  an  idee 
fixe.  Rupert  Ashley  would  land  that 
night  or  the  next  morning.  In  forty- 
eight  hours  he  would  probably  be  in 
Boston.  It  was  prudent,  she  reflected,  to 
be  as  well  poised  and  as  sure  of  herself  as 
possible  before  his  arrival  on  the  scene. 

Her  father  was  slightly  better.  He 
could  leave  his  bed  and  lie  on  the  chaise- 
longue.  As  she  made  him  snug  he  ob- 
served with  a grim  smile  that  his  re- 
covery was  a pity.  He  could  almost 
hear,  so  he  said,  Dixon  and  Johnstone 
and  Hecksher  and  others  of  his  cronies 
making  the  remark  that  his  death  would 
be  a lucky  way  out  of  the  scrape. 

She  had  come,  dressed  for  the  street, 
to  tell  him  she  was  walking  down  to 
the  Temples’,  to  see  what  had  become 
of  Drusilla  Fane.  She  thought  it  need- 
less to  add  that  she  was  inventing  the 
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errand  in  order  to  go  out  and  take  notes 
on  the  new  aspect  the  world  must  hence- 
forth present  to  her. 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  approval  that 
gradually  merged  into  a sense  of  com- 
fort. “ She’ll  be  all  right,”  he  said, 
consolingly,  to  himself.  “ Whatever  hap- 
pens she’s  the  kind  to  come  out  on  top. 
Rupert  Ashley  would  be  a fool  to  throw 
over  a superb,  high-spirited  creature  like 
that.  He’ll  not  do  it.  Of  that  I feel 
sure.” 

The  conviction  helped  him  to  settle 
more  luxuriously  into  the  depths  of  his 
couch  and  to  relish  the  flavor  of  his 
cigar.  He  was  quite  sincere  in  the  feel- 
ing that  if  she  were  but  safe  he  should 
be  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  deluge 
overwhelming  himself. 

"Papa,”  she  ventured  at  last,  watch- 
ing carefully  the  action  of  the  little 
silver  button-hook  as  she  buttoned  her 
gloves,  " if  that  Mr.  Davenant  came  while 
I’m  gone,  you  wouldn’t  change  your 
mind,  would  you?” 

"I  don’t  think  he’s  in  the  least  likely 
to  turn  up.” 

“ But  if  he  did?” 

" Well,  I suppose  you’ll  be  back  before 
long.  We  couldn’t  settle  anything  with- 
out talking  it  over  in  any  case.” 

Forced  to  be  content  with  that,  she 
kissed  him  and  turned  away. 

She  found  a comfort  in  getting  into  the 
open  air,  into  the  friendly  streets,  under 
the  shade  of  the  familiar  trees,  that  sur- 
prised her.  The  absence  of  pose  char- 
acteristic of  the  average  American  town 
struck  her  for  the  first  time  as  soothing. 
With  none  of  the  effort  to  make  life 
conform  to  a rigid  standard  of  propriety, 
which  in  an  English  community  would 
be  the  first  thing  to  notice,  there  was  an 
implied  invitation  to  the  spirit  to  relax. 

In  the  slap-dash,  go-as-you-please  meth- 
ods of  building,  paving,  and  cleaning 
she  saw  a tacit  assumption  that,  perfec- 
tion being  not  of  this  world,  one  is  per- 
mitted to  rub  along  without  it.  Rodney 
Lane,  which  in  Colonial  days  had  led  to 
Governor  Rodney’s  “ Mansion,”  had  long 
ago  been  baptized  Algonquin  Avenue  by 
civic  authorities  with  a love  of  the 
sonorous,  but  it  still  retained  the  char- 
acteristics of  a New  England  village 
street.  Elms  arched  over  it  with  the 
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regularity  of  a Gothic  vaulting,  and  it 
straggled  at  its  will.  Its  houses,  set  in 
open  lawns,  illustrated  all  the  phases  of 
the  national  taste  in  architecture  as  mani- 
fested throughout  the  nineteenth  century, 
from  the  wooden  Greek  temple  with  a 
pillared  fagade  of  the  early  decades  to 
the  bizarre  compositions,  painted  gen- 
erally in  dark  red  and  yellow,  with  many 
gables  and  long  sweeps  of  slanting  roof, 
which  marked  that  era’s  close.  In  most 
cases  additions  had  been  thrown  out  from 
time  to  time,  ells  trailing  at  the  back, 
or  excrescences  bulging  at  the  sides,  that 
were  not  grotesque  only  because  there 
had  been  little  in  the  first  effect  to  spoil. 
In  more  than  one  instance  the  original 
fabric  was  altered  beyond  recognition ; 
here  and  there  a house  she  could  remem- 
ber had  altogether  disappeared;  a new 
one  had  replaced  it  that  before  long 
might  be  replaced  by  a newer  still.  To 
Olivia  the  consoling  thought  was  pre- 
cisely in  this  state  of  transition,  to  which 
rapid  vicissitude,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
was  something  like  a law.  It  made  the 
downfall  of  her  own  family  less  excep- 
tional, less  bitter,  when  viewed  as  part 
of  a huge  impermanency,  shifting  from 
phase  to  phase,  with  no  rule  to  govern  it 
but  the  necessities  of  its  own  develop- 
ment. 

Until  this  minute  it  was  the  very  ele- 
ment in  American  life  she  had  found 
most  distasteful.  Her  inclinations,  care- 
fully fostered  by  her  parents,  had  always 
been  for  the  solid,  the  well-ordered,  the 
assured,  evolved  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent till  its  conventions  were  fixed  and 
its  doings  regulated  as  by  a code  of 
etiquette.  Now,  suddenly,  she  perceived 
that  life  in  shirt-sleeves  possessed  cer- 
tain advantages  over  a well-bred  ex- 
istence in  full  dress.  It  allowed  the 
strictly  human  qualities  an  easier  sort 
of  play.  Where  there  was  no  pretense 
at  turning  to  the  world  a smooth,  im- 
peccable social  front,  toil  and  suffering, 
misfortune  and  disgrace,  became  things 
to  be  less  ashamed  of.  Practically  every 
one  in  these  unpretentious,  tree-shaded 
houses  knew  what  it  was  to  struggle  up- 
ward, with  many  a slip  backward  in  the 
process,  and  sometimes  a crashing  fall 
from  the  very  top.  These  accidents  were 
understood.  As  she  descended  the  hill, 
therefore,  she  felt,  as  she  had  never  felt 


before,  the  comforting  assurance  of  be- 
ing among  brethren,  before  whom  she 
should  not  have  the  wearisome  task  of 
“ keeping  up  appearances,”  and  by  whom 
she  would  be  supported,  even  at  the  worst, 
through  a fellow-feeling  with  her  cares. 

This  consciousness  helped  her  to  be 
firm  when,  a few  minutes  later,  having 
reached  the  dike  by  the  border  of  the 
Charles,  she  came  face  to  face  with  Peter 
Davenant.  She  saw  him  from  a long 
way  off,  but  without  recognition.  She 
noticed  him  only  as  an  unusually  tall 
figure,  in  a summery  gray  suit  and  a 
gray  felt  hat.  He  was  sauntering  in  a 
leisurely  way  toward  her,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  admire  a beautiful  dog 
sniffing  the  scent  of  water-rats  in  the 
weeds,  or  some  group  of  babies  tumbling 
on  the  sand,  or  a half-naked  under- 
graduate sculling  along  the  serpentine 
reaches  of  the  river,  or  a college  crew 
cleaving  the  waters  with  the  precision  of 
an  arrow,  to  a long,  rhythmic  swing  of 
eight  slim  bodies  and  a low,  brief  grunt 
of  command.  The  rich  October  light 
striking  silvery  gleams  from  the  walls  of 
the  Stadium  brought  all  the  hues  of  fire 
from  the  rim  of  autumnal  hills  on  the 
western  horizon,  and  wrought  indefin- 
able glories  in  the  unkempt  marshes, 
stretching  away  into  shimmering  dis- 
tances, where  factory  windows  blazed  as 
if  from  inner  conflagration,  and  steam 
and  smoke  became  roseate  or  iridescent. 

On  recognizing  Davenant  her  impulse 
was  to  pass  him  with  the  slightest  recog- 
nition, but  on  second  thoughts  it  seemed 
best  to  her  to  end  the  affair  impending 
between  them  once  for  all. 

“ I’m  sorry  you  didn’t  wait  for  me  to 
come  down-stairs  the  other  day,”  she  said, 
after  they  had  exchanged  greetings,  "be- 
cause I could  have  told  you  that  my 
father  agreed  with  me — that  it  wouldn’t 
be  possible  for  us  to  accept  your  kind 
help.” 

“ I hope  he’s  better,”  was  Davenant’s 
only  answer. 

“ Much  better,  thank  you.  When  he’s 
able  to  see  you  I know  he  will  want  to 
express  his  gratitude  more  fully  than 
I can.” 

"I  hoped  he’d  be  able  to  see  me  to- 
day. I was  on  my  way  to  Tory  Hill.” 

She  was  annoyed  both  by  his  persist- 
ency and  by  the  coolness  of  his  manner, 
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as,  leaning  on  his  stick,  he  stood  looking 
down  at  her.  He  looked  down  in  a way 
that  obliged  her  to  look  up.  She  had 
not  realized  till  now  how  big  and  tall  he 
was.  She  noticed,  too,  the  squareness  of 
his  jaw,  the  force  of  his  chin,  and  the 
compression  of  his  straight,  thin  lips  be- 
neath the  long  curve  of  his  mustache. 
In  spite  of  his  air  of  granite  imper- 
turbability, she  saw  that  his  fair  skin  was 
subject  to  little  flushes  of  embarrassment 
or  shyness,  like  a girl’s.  She  said  of  his 
blue  eyes,  resting  on  her  with  a pensive 
directness,  as  though  he  was  studying  her 
from  a long  way  off,  that  they  were  hard. 
Deep-set  and  cavemed  under  heavy,  over- 
hanging brows,  they  more  than  any  other 
feature  imparted  to  his  face  the  frowning 
farouche  effect  by  which  she  judged  him. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that,  her  hostility  to 
everything  he  said  and  did  might  not 
have  been  so  prompt.  That  he  was 
working  to  get  her  into  his  power  be- 
came more  than  ever  a conviction  the 
minute  she  looked  into  what  she  called 
that  lowering  gaze. 

All  the  same,  the  moment  was  one  for 
diplomatic  action  rather  than  for  force. 
She  allowed  a half-smile  to  come  to  her 
lips,  and  her  voice  to  take  a tone  in  which 
there  was  frank  request,  as  she  said:  “I 
wish  you  wouldn’t  go.” 

“ I shouldn’t  if  it  wasn’t  important.  I 
don’t  want  to  annoy  you  more  than  I 
can  help.” 

“ I don’t  see  how  anything  can  be  im- 
portant, when — when  there’s  nothing  to 
be  done.” 

u There’s  a good  deal  to  be  done  if  we 
choose  to  do  it;  but  we  must  choose 
at  once.  The  Benn  crowd  is  getting 
restive.” 

“That  doesn’t  make  any  difference  to 
us.  My  father  has  decided  to  take  the 
consequences  of  his  acts.” 

“ You  say  that  so  serenely  that  I guess 
you  don’t  understand  yet  just  what 
they’d  be.” 

“ I do — I do,  perfectly.  My  father  and 
I have  talked  it  all  over.  We  know  it 
will  be  terrible ; and  yet  it  would  be  more 
terrible  still  to  let  some  one  else  pay  our 
debts.  1 dare  say  you  think  me  mon- 
strous, but — ” 

“I  think  you  mistaken.  I don’t  want 
to  say  more  than  that.  If  I find  Mr. 
Guion  of  the  same  opinion — ” 
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“ I see.  You  don’t  consider  my  word 
sufficient.” 

“Your  word  is  all  right,  Miss  Guion,” 
he  tried  to  laugh.  “ What  you  lack  is 
authority.  My  dealings  are  with  your 
father.  I can’t  settle  anything  with — 
a substitute.” 

She  colored  swiftly.  “ I don’t  presume 
to  settle  anything.  I only  thought  I 
might  give  you  some  necessary  informa- 
tion. I hoped  to  save  you  a little  trouble 
in  sparing  you  the  walk  to  Tory  Hill.” 

He  looked  away  from  her,  his  eyes 
wandering  up  the  reach  of  the  river,  over 
which  the  long,  thin,  many-oared  col- 
lege craft  shot  like  insects  across  a pool. 

“ Why  should  you  be  so  bent  on  seeing 
your  father  follow  Jack  Berrington, 
when  it  could  be  avoided?” 

“Why  should  you  care?  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  to  you?  If  you’d 
only  explain  that — ” 

“ It  explains  itself.  If  I saw  a woman 
leap  into  the  river  I should  pull  her  out. 
The  more  she  insisted  on  being  drowned, 
the  more  I should  try  to  save  her.” 

“But,  you  see,  I’m  not  leaping  into  a 
river.  On  the  contrary,  I’m  getting  out 
of  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  you’d  be 
only  forcing  me  back  and  making  my 
last  state  worse  than  the  first.” 

It  took  him  a minute  to  grasp  the 
force  of  this.  “ That  would  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  point  of  view.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  it’s  something  with  which 
I’ve  nothing  to  do.  It  concerns  you, 
and  it  concerns  Mr.  Guion,  but  it 
doesn’t  concern  me.  For  me  the  whole 
thing  is  very  simple.  I’ve  offered  to  lend 
Mr.  Guion  a sum  of  money.  It’s  for 
him  to  take  or  to  leave.  If  he  refuses  it, 
I sha’n’t  be  offended;  and  if  he  doesn’t 
refuse  it — ” 

She  was  some  minutes  silent,  her  eyes 
ranging  over  the  river  and  the  marshes, 
like  his  own. 

“If  you  urged  it  on  him,”  she  said  at 
last,  “ I think  he’d  take  it.” 

“ Then  so  much  the  better,  from  my 
point  of  view.” 

“Precisely;  but  then  your  point  of 
view  is  a mystery.  Not  that  it  makes 
any  difference,”  she  hastened  to  iadd. 
“If  my  father  accepts  your  loan,  it  will 
be  for  me  to  pay  it  back,  in  one  way  or 
another — if  I ever  can.” 

“We  could  talk  of  that,”  he  smiled, 
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trying  to  be  reassuring,  “ after  more  im- 
portant things  had  been  settled.” 

“ There  wouldn’t  be  anything  more  im- 
portant— for  me.” 

“ You  wouldn’t  find  me  an  importu- 
nate creditor.” 

“ That  wouldn’t  help  matters — so  long 
as  I owed  the  debt.  After  all,  we  belong 
to  that  old-fashioned,  rather  narrow- 
minded class  of  New  England  people 
to  whom  debt  of  any  kind  is  the  source 
of  something  like  anguish.  At  least,” 
she  corrected  herself,  “ I belong  to  that 
class.” 

It  was  on  his  lips  to  remind  her  that 
in  her  case  there  could  be  no  present 
release  from  indebtedness,  there  could 
only  be  a change  of  creditors;  but  he  de- 
cided to  express  himself  more  gracefully. 

“ Wouldn’t  it  be  possible,”  he  asked, 
“ to  put  the  boot  on  the  other  foot,  and 
to  consider  me  as  the  person  to  whom 
the  favor  is  shown  in  being  allowed  to 
do  something  useful?” 

She  lifted  her  chin  scornfully.  “ That 
would  be  childish.” 

“ But  it  would  be  true.  It’s  the  way 
I should  take  it.” 

She  confronted  him  with  one  of  her 
imperious  looks.  “Why?” 

In  the  monosyllable  there  was  a de- 
mand for  complete  explanation,  but  he 
met  it  with  one  of  his  frank  smiles. 

“ Couldn’t  you  let  me  keep  that  as 
my  secret?” 

“ So  that  you  would  be  acting  in  the 
daylight  and  we  in  the  dark.” 

“You  might  be  in  the  dark,  and  still 
have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “ But  I should  be 
afraid.  It  was  in  the  dark,  according  to 
the  old  story,  that  the  antelope  escaped 
a lion  by  falling  into  a hunter’s  trap.” 

“ Do  I look  like  that  kind  of  a 
hunter?”  He  smiled  again  at  the  absurd- 
ity of  her  comparison. 

“You  can’t  tell  anything  from  looks 
— with  men.  With  men  a woman  has 
only  one  principle  to  guide  her — to  keep 
on  the  safe  side.” 

“I  hope  you  won’t  think  me  uncivil, 
Miss  Guion,  if  I point  out  that,  at  pres- 
ent, you  haven’t  got  a safe  side  to  keep 
on.  That’s  what  I want  to  offer  you.” 

“ I might  ask  you  why  again,  only  that 
we  should  be  going  round  in  a circle. 
Since  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me,  I must 


go  without  knowing;  but  I’m  sure  you 
can  understand  that  to  some  natures  the 
lion  is  less  to  be  feared  than  — the 
hunter.” 

“He  doesn’t  feel  so.”  He  nodded  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  Tory  Hill. 

“He  feels  so; — he’s  only  a little — 
wavering.” 

“ And  I guess  you’re  a little  wavering, 
too.  Miss  Guion,  if  you’d  only  own  up 
to  it.” 

He  watched  her  straighten  her  slight 
figure,  while  her  delicate  features  hard- 
ened to  an  expression  of  severity.  “I’m 
not  wavering  as  to  the  principle,  nor 
because  of  anything  I should  have  to 
face  myself.  If  I have  any  hesitation, 
it’s  only  because  of  what  it  would  mean 
for  papa.” 

He  allowed  an'  instant  to  pass,  while 
he  looked  down  at  her  gravely.  “And 
he’s  not  the  only  one,  you  know.” 

His  hint,  however,  was  thrown  away. 
With  a slight  nod  of  the  head,  dignified 
rather  than  discourteous,  she  departed, 
leaving  him,  to  the  great  interest  of 
the  passers-by,  leaning  on  his  stick  and 
staring  after  her. 

CHAPTER  X 

AS  Olivia  continued  on  her  way  toward 
Rodney  Temple’s  she  was  able  to 
make  it  clear  to  herself  that  a chief  rea- 
son for  her  dislike  of  Davenant  sprang 
from  his  immovability.  There  was  some- 
thing about  him  like  a giant  rock. 
She  got  the  impression  that  one  might 
dash  against  him  forever  and  hurt  no 
one  but  oneself.  It  was  a trait  new  to 
her  among  American  men,  whom  she 
generally  found  too  yielding  where 
women  were  concerned.  This  man  had 
an  aloofness,  too,  that  was  curiously  dis- 
concerting. He  made  no  approaches;  he 
took  no  liberties.  If  he  showed  anything 
that  resembled  a personal  sentiment  tow- 
ard her,  it  was  dislike.  For  the  time 
being  this  personal  element  in  the  situa- 
tion loomed  larger  than  any  other.  It 
challenged  her;  it  even  annoyed  her.  At 
the  same  time  it  gave  Davenant  an  im- 
portance in  her  eyes  which  she  was  far 
from  willing  to  concede. 

Having  arrived  at  Rodney  Temple’s 
door,  it  was  a relief  to  Olivia,  rather 
than  the  contrary,  to  learn  that  the  ladies 
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were  not  at  home,  but  that  Mr.  Temple 
himself  would  be  glad  to  see  her  if  she 
would  come  in.  He  had,  in  fact,  espied 
her  approach  from  his  study  window, 
and  had  come  out  into  the  hall  to  insist 
on  her  staying.  Within  a minute  or  two 
she  found  herself  sitting  in  one  of  his 
big,  shabby  arm-chairs  saying  things  pre- 
liminary to  confidence. 

It  was  a large  room,  with  windows  on 
three  sides,  through  which  the  light 
poured  in  to  find  itself  refracted  by  a 
hundred  lustrous  surfaces.  The  first  im- 
pression received  on  entering  what  Rod- 
ney Temple  called  his  workroom  was 
that  of  color — color  unlike  that  of  pic- 
tures, flowers,  gems,  or  sunsets,  and  yet 
of  extraordinary  richness  and  variety. 
Low  bookcases,  running  round  the  room, 
offered  on  the  broad  shelf  forming  the 
top  space  for  many  specimens  of  that 
potter’s  art  on  which  the  old  man  had 
made  himself  an  authority. 

As  Olivia  sat  and  talked,  her  eye 
traveled  absently  from  barbaric  Rouen 
cornucopias  and  cockatoos  to  the  in- 
crusted  snails  and  serpents  of  Bernard 
Palissy,  resting  long  on  a flowered  jar- 
diniere by  Veuve  Perrin,  of  Marseilles. 
She  had  little  technical  knowledge  of 
the  objects  surrounding  her,  but  she 
submitted  to  the  strange  and  soothing 
charm  they  never  failed  to  work  on  her — 
the  charm  of  stillness,  of  peace,  as  of 
things  which,  made  for  common,  homely 
uses,  had  passed  beyond  that  stage  into 
an  existence  of  remoteness  and  serenity. 

“ When  you  spoke  the  other  day,”  she 
said,  after  the  conversation  had  turned 
directly  on  her  father’s  affairs — “when 
you  spoke  the  other  day  about  a pillar 
of  cloud,  I suppose  you  meant  what 
one  might  call  an  overruling  sense  of 
right.” 

“ That  might  do  as  one  definition.” 

“Because  in  that  case  you  may  like 
to  know  that  I think  I’ve  seen  it.” 

“ I thought  you  would  if  you  looked 
for  it.” 

“I  didn’t  look  for  it.  It  was  just — 
there !” 

“ It’s  always  there ; only,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  two  disciples  on  the  Emmaus  road, 
our  eyes  are  holden  so  that  we  don’t 
see  it.” 

“ I should  have  seen  it  easily  enough ; 
but  if  you  hadn’t  told  me,  I shouldn’t 


have  known  what  it  was.  I didn’t  sup- 
pose that  we  got  that  kind  of  guidance 
nowadays.” 

“ The  light  is  always  shining  in  dark- 
ness, dearie;  only  the  darkness  compre- 
hendeth  it  not.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

He  sat  at  his  desk,  overlooking  the  em- 
bankment and  the  curves  of  the  Charles. 
It  was  a wide  desk,  littered  with  papers. 
On  the  side  remote  from  where  he  sat 
was  a life  - sized  bust  of  Christ,  in 
fifteenth-century  Italian  terra-cotta,  once 
painted,  but  now  worn  to  its  natural  tint, 
except  where  gleams  of  scarlet  or  azure 
showed  in  the  folds  of  the  vesture. 
While  the  old  man  talked,  and  chiefly 
while  he  listened,  the  fingers  of  his  large, 
delicately  articulated  hand,  stroked  me- 
chanically the  surfaces  of  a grotesque 
Chinese  figure  carved  in  apple-green  jade. 
It  was  some  minutes  before  Olivia  made 
any  response  to  his  last  words. 

“ Things  are  very  dark  to  me,”  she 
confessed,  “and  yet  this  light  seems  to 
me  absolutely  positive.  I’ve  had  to  make 
a decision  that  would  be  too  frightful  if 
something  didn’t  seem  to  be  leading  me 
into  the  Street  called  Straight,  which 
papa  says  he  had  got  out  of.  Did  you 
know  Mr.  Davenant  had  offered  to  pay 
our  debts?” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“ Of  course  I couldn’t  let  him  do  it.” 

“ Couldn’t  you  ?” 

“ Do  you  think  I could  ?” 

“Not  if  you  think  differently.  You’re 
the  only  judge.” 

“But  if  I don’t,  you  know,  papa  will 
have  to  go — ” She  hesitated.  “ You 
know  what  would  happen,  don’t  you  ?” 

“I  suppose  I do.” 

“ And  I could  prevent  it,  you  see,  if 
I let  papa  take  this  money.  I have  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  its  refusal. 
It  puts  me  in  a position  that  I’m  begin- 
ning to  feel — well,  rather  terrible.” 

“Does  it?” 

“You  don’t  seem  very  much  inter- 
ested, Cousin  Rodney.  I hoped  you’d 
give  me  some  advice.” 

“ Oh,  I never  give  advice.  Besides,  if 
you’ve  got  into  the  Street  called  Straight, 
I don’t  see  why  you  need  advice.” 

“I  do.  The  Street  called  Straight  is 
all  very  well,  but — ” 

“ Then  you’re  not  so  sure,  after  all.” 

“ I’m  sure  in  a way.  If  it  weren’t  for 
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papa  I shouldn’t  have  any  doubt  what- 
ever. But  it  seems  so  awful  for  me  to 
drive  him  into  what  I don’t  think  he’d 
do  of  his  own  accord.”  She  went  on 
to  explain  Davenant’s  offer  in  detail. 
u So  you  see,”  she  concluded,  “ that 
papa’s  state  of  mind  is  peculiar.  He 
agrees  with  me  that  the  higher  thing 
would  be  not  to  take  the  money;  and 
yet  if  I gave  him  the  slightest  en- 
couragement he  would.” 

“ And  you’re  not  going  to  ?” 

“ How  could  I,  Cousin  Rodney  ? How 
could  I put  myself  under  such  an  obliga- 
tion to  a man  like  that?” 

“ He  could  probably  afford  it.” 

“ Is  he  so  very  rich  ?”  There  was  a 
hint  of  curiosity  in  the  tone. 

Rodney  Temple  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“ Oh,  rich  enough.  It  would  pretty  well 
clean  him  out;  but  then  that  would  do 
him  good.” 

“ Do  him  good — how  ?” 

“He’s  spoiling  for  work,  that  fellow 
is.  Since  he’s  had  all  that  money  he’s 
been  of  no  use  to  himself  or  to  anybody 
else.  He’s  like  good  capital  tied  up  in 
a stocking  instead  of  being  profitably  in- 
vested.” 

“And  yet  we  could  hardly  put  our 
selves  in  a humiliating  situation  just  to 
furnish  Mr.  Davenant  with  an  incentive 
for  occupation,  could  we,  Cousin  Rod- 
ney ?” 

“ I dare  say  not.” 

“ And  he  isn’t  offering  us  the  money 
merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  it — 
do  you  think?” 

“ Then  what  is  he  offering  it  to  you 
for?” 

“ That’s  exactly  what  I want  to  know. 
Haven’t  you  any  idea?” 

“ Haven’t  you  ?” 

She  waited  a minute  before  deciding 
to  speak  openly.  “ I suppose  you  never 
heard  that  he  once  asked  me  to  marry 
him  ?” 

He  betrayed  his  surprise  by  the  way 
in  which  he  put  down  the  little  Chinese 
figure  and  wheeled  round  more  directly 
toward  her. 

“ Who?  Peter?” 

She  nodded. 

“ What  the  dickens  made  him  do 
that?” 

She  opened  her  eyes  innocently.  “I’m 
sure  I can’t  imagine.” 
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“ It  isn’t  a bit  like  him.  You  must 
have  led  him  on.” 

“I  didn’t,”  she  declared,  indignantly. 
“ I never  took  any  notice  of  him  at  alL 
Nothing  could  have  astonished  me  more 
than  his — his  presumption.” 

“ And  what  did  you  say  to  him  ? Did 
you  box  his  ears?” 

“ I was  very  rude.  That’s  all  I can 
remember  about  it,  and  it’s  partly  the 
trouble  now.  I feel  as  if  he’d  been 
nursing  a grudge  against  me  all  these 
years — and  was  paying  it.” 

“ In  that  case  he’s  got  you  on  the  hip, 
hasn’t  he?  It’s  a turning  of  the  tables.” 

“You  see  that.  Cousin  Rodney,  don’t 
you  ? I couldn't  let  a man  like  that  get 
the  upper  hand  of  me — ” 

“ Of  course  you  couldn’t,  dearie.  I’d 
sit  on  him  if  I were  you,  and  sit  on 
him  hard.  I’d  knock  him  flat — and  let 
Delia  Rodman  and  Clorinda  Clay  go  to 
the  deuce.” 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  “Let 
who  go  to  the  deuce?” 

“ I said  Delia  Rodman  and  Clorinda 
Clay.  I might  have  included  Fanny 
Burnaby  and  the  Brown  girls.  I meant 
them,  of  course.  I suppose  you’ve  been 
doing  a lot  of  worrying  on  their  account.” 

“I — I haven’t,”  she  stammered.  “I 
haven’t  thought  of  them  at  all.” 

“ Then  I wouldn’t.  They’ve  got  no 
legal  claim  on  you  whatever.  When  they 
put  their  money  into  your  father’s  hands 
— or  when  other  people  put  it  there  for 
them — they  took  their  chances.  Life  is 
full  of  risks  like  that.  You’re  not  re- 
sponsible for  them,  not  any  more  than 
you  are  for  the  fortunes  of  war.  If 
they’ve  had  bad  luck — then  that’s  their 
own  lookout.  Oh,  I shouldn’t  have  them 
on  my  mind  for  a minute.” 

She  was  too  startled  to  suspect  him  of 
ruse  or  strategy. 

“ I haven’t  had  them  on  my  mind.  It 
seems  queer — and  yet  I haven’t.  Now 
that  you  speak  of  them,  of  course  I see—" 
She  passed  her  hand  across  her  brow. 
There  was  a long,  meditative  silence  be- 
fore she  resumed.  “ I don’t  know  what 
I’ve  been  dreaming  of  that  it  didn’t  occur 
to  me  before.  Papa  and  Mr.  Davenant 
both  said  that  I hadn’t  considered  all  tbe 
sides  to  the  question ; and  I suppose 
that’s  what  they  were  thinking  of.  It 
seems  so  obvious — now.” 
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She  adjusted  her  veil  and  picked  up 
her  parasol  as  though  about  to  take  leave; 
but  when  she  rose  it  was  only  to  look  at, 
without  seeing  it,  a plague  hanging  on 
the  wall. 

“ If  papa  were  to  take  Mr.  Davenant’s 
money,”  she  said,  after  long  silence, 
“then  his  clients  would  be  as  well  off 
as  before,  wouldn’t  they  I” 

“ I presume  they  would.” 

“ Arid,  now,  I suppose,  they’re  very  poor.” 

“ I don’t  know  much  about  that. 
None  of  them  were  great  heiresses,  as  it 
was.  Miss  Prince,  who  keeps  the  school, 
told  your  cousin  Cherry  yesterday  that 
the  Rodman  girls  had  written  her  from 
Florence,  asking  if  she  could  give  them 
a job  of  teaching  Italian.  They’ll  have 
to  teach  away  like  blazes  now — anything 
and  everything  they  know.” 

She  turned  round  toward  him,  her  eyes 
misty  with  distress. 

“ See  this  bit  of  jade?”  he  continued, 
getting  up  from  his  chair.  “Real  jade 
that  is.  Cosway,  of  the  Gallery,  brought 
it  me  when  he  came  home  from  Pekin. 
That’s  not  real  jade  you’ve  got  at  Tory 
Hill.  It’s  jadeite.” 

“ Is  it  ?”  She  took  the  little  mandarin 
in  her  hand,  but  without  examining  him. 
“ I’ve  «po  doubt  you’ve  been  dreadfully 
worried  about  them — papa’s  clients,  I 
mean.” 

“Well,  a little  — or,  rather,  not  at 
all.  That  is,  I should  have  been  worried 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  conviction  that 
something  would  look  out  for  them. 
Something  always  does,  you  know.” 

The  faint  smile  that  seemed  to  have 
got  frozen  on  her  lips  quivered  piteously. 
“ I wish  you  could  have  that  comfortable 
feeling  about  me.” 

“ Oh,  I have.  That  ’ll  be  all  Tight. 
You’ll  be  taken  care  of  from  start  to 
finish.  Don’t  have  a qualm  of  doubt 
about  it.  There’s  a whole  host  of  min- 
istering spirits — angels  some  people  call 
them — I don’t  say  I should  myself — but 
there  are  legions  of  mighty  influences 
appointed  to  wait  on  just  such  brave  steps 
as  you’re  about  to  take.” 

“ That  is,  if  I take  them !” 

“ Oh,  you'll  take  ’em  all  right,  dearie. 
You’ll  not  be  able  to  help  it  when  you 
see  just  what  they  ought  to  be.  In  a 
certain  sense  they’ll  take  you.  You’ll  be 
passed  along  from  point  to  point  as  safe- 
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ly  as  that  bit  of  jade” — he  took  the 
carving  from  between  her  fingers  and 
held  it  up — “as  safely  as  that  bit  of  jade 
has  been  transmitted  from  the  quarries 
of  Tibet  to  brighten  my  old  eyes.  It's 
run  no  end  of  risks,  but  the  Angel  of 
Beauty  has  watched  over  all  its  journeys. 
It’s  been  in  every  sort  of  queer,  myste- 
rious place;  it’s  passed  through  the  hands 
of  mandarins,  merchants,  and  slaves;  it’s 
probably  stood  in  palaces  and  been  ex- 
posed in  shops;  it's  certainly  come  over 
mountains,  and  down  rivers,  and  across 
seas;  and  yet  here  it  is,  as  perfect  as 
when  some  sallow-faced  dwarf  of  a crafts- 
man gave  it  the  last  touch  of  the  tool  a 
hundred  years  ago.  And  that’s  the  way 
it  ’ll  be  with  you,  dearie.  You  may  go 
through  some  difficult  places,  but  you’ll 
come  out  as  unscathed  as  my  little 
Chinaman.  The  Street  called  Straight 
is  often  a crooked  one;  and  yet  it’s  the 
surest  and  safest  route  we  can  take  from 
point  to  point.” 

As,  a few  minutes  later,  she  hurried 
homeward,  this  mystical  optimism  was 
to  her  something  like  a rose  to  a sick 
man — beautiful  to  contemplate,  but  of 
little  practical  application  in  alleviating 
pain.  Her  mind  turned  away  from  it. 
Under  the  stress  of  the  moment  the  only 
vision  to  which  she  could  attain  was  that 
of  the  Misses  Rodman  begging  for  the 
pitiful  job  of  teaching  Italian  in  a young 
ladies’  school.  She  upbraided  herself  for 
her  blindness  to  the  most  obviously  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  situation.  Now 
that  9he  saw  it,  her  zeal  to  “pay,”  by 
doing  penance  in  public,  became  tragic 
and  farcical  at  once.  The  absurdity  of 
making  satisfaction  to  Mrs.  Rodman  and 
Mrs.  Clay,  to  Fanny  Burnaby  and  the 
Brown  girls,  by  calling  in  the  law,  when 
less  suffering — to  her  father  at  least — 
would  give  them  actual  cash,  was  not 
the  least  element  in  her  humiliation. 

She  walked  swiftly,  seeing  nothing  of 
the  cheerful  stir  around  her,  lashed 
along  by  the  fear  that  Peter  Dave- 
nant  might  have  left  Tory  Hill.  She 
was  too  intent  on  her  purpose  to  per- 
ceive any  change  in  her  mental  attitude 
toward  him.  She  was  aware  of  saying 
to  herself  that  everything  concerning  him 
must  be  postponed;  but  beyond  that  she 
scarcely  thought  of  him  at  all.  Once  the 
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interests  of  the  poor  women  who  had 
trusted  to  her  father  had  been  secured, 
she  would  have  time  to  face  the  claims 
of  this  new  creditor;  but  nothing  could 
be  attempted  till  the  one  imperative  duty 
was  performed. 

Going  up  the  stairs  toward  her  father’s 
room,  the  sound  of  voices  reassured  her. 
Davenant  was  there  still.  That  was  so 
much  relief.  She  was  able  to  collect 
herself,  to  put  on  something  like  her 
habitual  air  of  quiet  dignity,  before  she 
pushed  open  the  door  and  entered. 

Guion  was  lying  on  the  couch,  with 
the  rug  thrown  over  him.  Davenant 
stood  by  the  fireplace.  He  was  smoking 
one  of  Guion’s  cigars,  which  he  threw 
into  an  ash-tray  as  Olivia  came  in. 

Conversation  stopped  abruptly  on  her 
appearance.  She  herself  walked  straight 
to  the  round  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  for  a second  or  two,  which 
seemed  much  longer  in  space  of  time, 
stood  silent,  the  tips  of  her  fingers  just 
touching  a packet  of  papers,  strapped 
with  rubber  bands,  which  she  guessed 
that  Davenant  must  have  brought. 

" I only  want  to  say,”  she  began,  with 
a kind  of  panting  in  her  breath—"  I only 
want  to  say,  papa,  that  if  . . . Mr.  Dave- 
nant will  . . . lend  yon  the  money  . . . 
I shall  be  ...  I shall  be  . . . very  glad.” 

Guion  said  nothing.  His  eyes,  regard- 
ing her  aslant,  had  in  them  the  curious 
receding  light  she  had  noticed  once  be- 
fore. With  a convulsive  clutching  of 
the  fingers  he  pulled  the  rug  up  about  his 
chin.  Davenant  stood  as  he  had  been 
standing  when  she  came  in,  his  arm  rest- 
ing on  the  mantelpiece.  When  she  looked 
at  him,  with  one  hasty  glance,  she  noticed 
that  he  reddened  hotly. 

" I’ve  changed  my  mind,”  she  went  on, 
impelled  by  the  silence  of  the  other  two 
to  say  something  more.  "I’ve  changed 
my  mind.  It’s  because  of  papa’s  clients 
— the  Miss  Rodmans  and  the  others — 
that  I’ve  done  it.  I couldn’t  help  it.  I 
never  thought  of  them  till  this  afternoon. 
I don’t  know  why.  I’ve  been  very  dense. 
I’ve  been  cruel.  I’ve  considered  only 
how  we — papa  and  I — could  exonerate 
ourselves,  if  you  can  call  it  exoneration. 
I’m  sorry.” 

"You  couldn’t  be  expected  to  think 
of  everything  at  once,  Miss  Guion,” 
Davenant  said,  clumsily. 


" I might  have  been  expected  to  think 
of  this ; but  I didn’t.  I suppose  it’s  what 
you  meant  when  you  said  that  there  are 
sides  to  the  question  that  I didn’t  see. 
You  said  it,  too,  papa.  I wish  you  had 
spoken  more  plainly.” 

"We  talked  it  over,  Miss  Guion.  We 
didn’t  want  to  seem  to  force  you.  It’s 
the  kind  of  thing  that’s  better  done  when 
it’s  done  of  one’s  own  impulse.  We  were 
sure  you’d  come  to  it.  All  the  same,  if 
you  hadn’t  done  it  to-day,  we’d  made  up 
our  minds  to — to  suggest  it.  That’s  why 
I took  the  liberty  of  bringing  these 
things.  Those  are  bonds  that  you’ve  got 
your  hand  on — and  the  checks  make  up 
the  sum  total.” 

"I’ve  been  explaining  to  Davenant/’ 
Guion  said,  in  a muffled  voice,  "that 
things  aren’t  quite  so  hopeless  as  they 
seem.  If  we  ever  come  into  Aunt  Vic’s 
money — ” 

"But  there’s  no  certainty  of  that, 
papa.” 

"No  certainty,  but  a good  deal  of 
probability.  She’s  always  given  us  to 
understand  that  the  money  wouldn’t  go 
out  of  her  own  family;  and  there’s  pracJ 
tically  no  one  left  now  but  you  and  me. 
And  if  it  should  come  to  us,  there’d  be 
more  than  enough  to — to  square  every- 
thing. You’d  do  it,  dear,  wouldn’t  you, 
if  Aunt  Vic  were  to  leave  the  whole  thing 
to  you  ? I think  she’s  as  likely  to  do  that 
as  not.” 

" Mr.  Davenant  must  know  already 
that  I shall  give  my  whole  life  to  trying 
to  pay  our  debt.  If  there’s  anything  I 
could  sign  at  once — ” 

Davenant  moved  from  the  fireside. 
"There’s  nothing  to  sign,  Miss  Guion,” 
he  said,  briefly.  "The  matter  is  ended 
as  far  as  I’m  concerned.  Mr.  Guion  has 
got  the  money,  and  is  relieved  from  his 
most  pressing  embarrassments.  That’s 
all  I care  about.  There’s  no  reason  why 
we  should  ever  speak  of  it  again.  If 
you’ll  excuse  me  now — ” 

He  turned  toward  the  couch  with  his 
hand  outstretched,  but  during  the  minute 
or  two  in  which  Olivia  and  he  had  been 
facing  each  other  Guion  had  drawn  the 
rug  over  his  face.  Beneath  it  there  was 
a convulsive  shaking,  from  which  the 
younger  man  turned  away.  With  a nod 
of  comprehension  to  Olivia,  he  tiptoed 
softly  from  the  room.  As  he  did  so  he 
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could  see  her  kneel  beside  the  couch  and  She  shook  her  head  slowly.  “ I don’t 

kiss  the  hand  that  lay  outside  the  coverlet,  know.  I’m  a little  bewildered.  This 

She  overtook  him,  however,  when  he  morning  everything  seemed  so  clear,  and 
was  down-stairs,  picking  up  his  hat  and  now ! — I understand,”  she  went  on,  “ that 
stick  from  the  hall  table.  we  shall  be  taking  all  you  have.” 

She  stood  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  “ Who  told  you  that  ?”  he  asked, 

stairs,  leaning  on  the  low,  white  pil-  sharply. 

lar  that  finished  the  balustrade.  He  “ It  doesn’t  matter  who  told  me ; but 

was  obliged  to  pass  her  on  his  way  to  it’s  very  important  if  we  are.  Are  we?” 
the  door.  The  minute  was  the  more  He  threw  his  head  back  in  a way  that, 

awkward  for  him  owing  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  her  preoccupation,  she 
she  did  not  take  the  initiative  in  carry-  couldn’t  but  admire.  “No?  because  I’ve 
ing  it  off.  On  the  contrary,  she  made  it  still  got  my  credit.  When  a man  has 
harder  by  looking  at  him  gravely  without  that — ” 

speaking.  “ But  you’ll  have  to  begin  all  over 

“ It’s  relief,”  he  said,  nodding  with  again,  sha’n’t  you  ?” 

understanding  toward  the  room  up-stairs.  “ Only  as  a man  who  has  won  one 

“ I’ve  seen  men  do  that  before — after  battle  begins  all  over  again  when  he 
they’d  been  facing  some  danger  or  other  fights  another.  It’s  nothing  but  fun 
with  tremendous  pluck.”  when  you’re  fond  of  war.” 

He  spoke  for  the  sake  of  saying  some-  “ Didn’t  I do  something  very  rude  to 
thing,  standing  before  her  with  his  hat  you — once — a long  time  ago?” 
and  stick  in  his  hand,  not  seeing  precise-  The  question  took  him  so  entirely  un- 
ly  how  he  was  to  get  away.  awares  that,  in  the  slight,  involuntary 

“ Ifs  a relief  to  me,  too,”  she  said,  movement  he  made,  he  seemed  to  himself 
simply.  “You  can’t  imagine  what  it’s  to  stagger  backward.  He  was  aware  of 
been  the  last  few  days — seeing  things  go  looking  blank,  while  unable  to  control 
to  pieces  like  that.  Now,  I suppose,  his  features  to  a non-committal  expres- 
they’ll  hold  together  somehow,  though  it  sion.  He  had  the  feeling  that  minutes 
can’t  be  very  well.  I dare  say  you  think  had  gone  by  before  he  was  able  to  say: 
me  all  wrong — ” “It  was  of  no  consequence,  Miss 

He  shook  his  head.  Guion — ” 

“ I couldn’t  see  any  other  way.  When  “ Don’t  say  that.  It  was  of  great 

you’ve  done  wrong  as  we’ve  done  it,  you’d  consequence.  Any  one  can  see  that — 
rather  be  punished.  You  don’t  want  to  now.  I was  insolent.  I knew  I had  been, 
go  scot-free.  It’s  something  like  the  kind  You  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of 
of  impulse  that  made  the  ascetics  sub-  it  all  these  years;  and — I will  say  it! — • 
mit  to  scourging.  But  it’s  quite  possible  I must  say  it! — you’re  taking  your  re- 
that  I shouldn’t  have  had  the  courage  to  venge — very  nobly.” 
go  through  with  it — especially  if  papa  He  was  about  to  utter  something  in 

had  broken  down.  As  you  said  from  the  protest,  but  she  turned  away  abruptly 

first,  I didn’t  see  what  was  truly  vital.”  and  sped  up  the  stairs.  On  the  first  land- 
“ I shouldn’t  blame  myself  too  much  ing  she  paused  for  the  briefest  instant 
for  that.  Miss  Guion.  It  often  happens  and  looked  down. 

that  one  only  finds  the  right  way  by  “ Good-by,”  she  faltered.  u I must  go 

making  two  or  three  plunges  into  wrong  back  to  papa.  He’ll  need  me.  I can’t 
ones.”  talk  any  more  just  now.  Fm  too  bewil- 

“ Do  you  think  I’ve  found  it  now?”  dered — about  everything.  Colonel  Ash- 

There  was  something  wistful  in  the  ley  will  arrive  in  a day  or  two,  and  after 
question,  and  not  a little  humble,  that  I’ve  seen  him  I shall  be  a little  clearer 
induced  him  to  say  with  fervor,  “ I’m  as  to  what  I think ; and — and  then — I 
very  sure  of  it.”  shall  see  you  again.” 

“ And  you  ?”  she  asked.  “ Is  it  the  He  continued  to  stand  gazing  up  the 
right  way  for  you  ?”  stairway  long  after  he  had  heard  her 

“Yes;  and  it’s  the  first  time  I’ve  ever  close  the  door  of  Guion’s  room  behind 
struck  it.”  her. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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IT  was  the  afternoon  of  a very  hot 
Sunday  in  July.  The  Dollivers, 
humming  through  the  city  and  out 
into  the  green  country  ways,  saw  street- 
cars and  trains  packed  to  the  steps  with 
pushing,  swaying,  perspiring  humanity, 
and  were  more  than  ever  thankful  for 
the  little  touring  - car  which  had  been 
Page’s  gift  to  Marjorie  a few  weeks  be- 
fore; and  more  than  ever  willing  to 
practise  the  economies  its  operation  en- 
tailed, since  through  its  magic  properties 
urban  limitations  ceased  to  bind  them, 
and  the  whole  wide  beautiful  country- 
side became  their  playground. 

“Marjorie,  how  much  do  you  really 
love  your  fellow-man?”  whimsically  ask- 
ed her  husband,  slowing  up  at  the  point 
of  transfer  of  trwo  surburban  trolley  lines, 
on  each  of  which  a crowded  car  was 
giving  up,  not  without  violent  internal 
paroxysms,  a half-score  of  panting,  em- 
purpled passengers,  who  swarmed  across 
the  road  to  force  their  way  into  the  car 
on  the  other  track. 

“ Heaps — in  the  abstract,  and  at  a 
suitable  distance,”  she  dryly  returned, 
following  his  thought. 

“ In  other  words,  you  respect  his  spirit, 
but  your  own  flesh,”  he  translated. 

“Well,  I shouldn’t  deliberately  choose 
to  be  pressed  into  a sort  of  human  head- 
cheese with  him,  if  that’s  what  you  mean. 
Not  by  way  of  recreation  on  a holiday, 
at  least,”  she  rejoined.  “Of  the  two,  I 
should  much  prefer  to  sit  on  the  peak 
of  a desert  island,  eating  breadfruit  and 
watching  for  a sail.” 

“You  pain  me,  Marjorie,”  he  drawled. 
“You  pain  me  deeply.  Can  it  be  that 
you’re  a snob?” 

“ It  can,”  she  placidly  returned.  “ All 
really  nice  people  are,”  whereat  they  both 
laughed,  and  Page  increased  the  speed, 
the  way  being  clear  again. 

The  little  automobile  darted  ahead  of 
the  following  trolley-car,  but  they  had  cov- 
ered a comparatively  short  distance  when 
Dolliver  stopped  abruptly,  exclaiming: 


“By  George!” 

“What?”  asked  his  wife,  startled. 
“What  is  it?” 

“ Did  you  see  those  two  old  ladies 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  road?” 

“Yes.”  Marjorie  twisted  in  her  seat 
beside  him  to  look  back  at  them.  “ Why  ? 
Who  are  they?” 

“-I  don’t  know  who  they  are,  but 
they’re  waiting  for  that  car,  where  there 
isn’t  standing-room  for  a fishing-rod. 
Let’s  go  back  and  pick  them  up.  Shall 
we?” 

“ Oh,  let’s !”  she  joyfully  echoed. 
“ That  is — of  course — ” She  twinkled 
a little,  glancing  at  him  askance. 

The  Dollivers  had  long  cherished  a 
dream  of  the  pleasure  they  would  have 
and  give,  should  they  ever  own  an  auto- 
mobile, in  sharing  it  occasionally  with 
unknown,  chance  pedestrians  along  their 
way,  but  their  only  experiment  thus  far 
had  been  so  disastrous  in  its  consequences 
that  Page  wrathfully  vowed  he  would 
never  repeat  it.  That  incident,  briefly 
stated,  had  been  as  follows:  They  had 
seen  a shabby  old  man  trudging  along 
a hot,  dusty  road  one  day,  and  had  car- 
ried him  on  to  his  destination.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  in  the  natural  course  of 
business,  Dolliver  had  innocently  ap- 
proached one  Galen  Corbin,  the  wealthy 
and  eccentric  president  of  a railroad,  in 
an  effort  to  sell  him  a large  amount  of 
draught-gear,  and  had  been  genuinely 
astonished  to  recognize  in  him  their 
casual  guest  of  the  preceding  day.  Cor 
bin,  however,  had  wholly  refused  to  credit 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  young  man’s 
philanthropy,  and  had  placed  his  order 
elsewhere,  declaring  that  “Golden-Rule 
Dolliver,”  as  he  dubbed  Page,  was  “just 
a little  too  smooth”;  whereupon  that 
young  man  had  sworn  picturesquely,  by 
his  tribal  gods,  never  again  to  offer 
succor,  support,  or  transportation  to  any 
one  whose  name,  age,  antecedents,  and 
condition  of  servitude  were  unfamiliar 
to  him. 
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‘‘There,  it’s  off!  No  matter.  Don’t 
trouble.” 

“ Here  it  is.”  Marjorie  caught  the 
tiny  disk  as  it  slipped  down  over  the 
linen  laprobe,  and  returned  it  to  the 
gray,  silk-covered  hand  held  out  for  it, 
her  face  lighting  charmingly  in  response 
to  the  first  spontaneous  smile  the  other 
had  yielded. 

“ Now,  where  shall  we  take  you  ?” 
asked  Dolliver,  when  again  they  had  left 
the  trolley-car  behind. 

“ We  were  going  home,”  said  the  one 
called  Sail  ie. 

“ And  ‘home’  is—?” 

“I  thought  you  knew.  We  just  live 
across  the  street  from  the  Holdens.” 

“ I’m  afraid  I shall  have  to  ask  a little 
more  explicit  directions  than  that,”  he 
confessed.  “Is  it  Hastings?  Or  Irving- 
ton? Or  Tarrytown?”  * 

“Why,  Dobbs  Ferry,  of  course.  Didn’t 
we  meet  you  and  your  wife  at  Mrs. 
Holden’s  the  other  day?” 

At  this  moment  the  one  called  Emily, 
who  had  been  conducting  investigations 
of  her  own  on  the  back  seat,  exclaimed : 

“There,  Sallie,  what  did  I tell  you? 
These  are  not  Mrs.  Holden’s  friends  at 
all!  They  were  brother  and  sister!  I’m 
sure  they  were!” 

“ Then  who — when — I’m  very  sorry, 
but  I’m  afraid  I don’t  remember  where 
we  did  meet  you,”  faltered  the  other, 
looking  at  Page  in  bewilderment. 

“ I think  we’ve  never  met  before,”  he 
told  her,  gently,  “ but  that  seemed  to  us 
a poor  reason  for  letting  you  be  crushed 
and  pushed  and  stepped  on  in  that  street- 
car, when  we  were  going  the  same  way, 
with  an  empty  tonneau  behind  us.” 

“Why  — that’s  very  kind!  Emily, 
isn’t  that  very  kind?” 

“ You  see,”  eagerly  broke  in  Marjorie, 
“ we’ve  always  said  that  half  the  fun  of 
owning  an  automobile  would  be  in 
sharing  it  occasionally  with  some  of  the 
nice  people  who  hadn’t  one,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  we  knew  them  socially.” 

“What  a beautiful  idea!”  commented 
the  sister  in  front. 

“It  sounds  like  Socialism,”  said  the 
little  lady  beside  Marjorie,  severely. 
“Are  you  Socialists?” 

“Oh,  mercy,  no!”  laughed  Mrs.  Dol- 
liver. “We’re  just — just  people , who 
happen  to  have  a new  car.  and  want  to 


get  all  the  fun  we  can  out  of  it,  for  our- 
selves and  others.” 

“ It  sounds,  to  me  like  practical  Chris- 
tianity— a liberal  application  of  the 
Golden  Rule,”  said  the  gentle  Sallie. 

“Oh,  please /”  begged  Marjorie,  laugh- 
ing again,  but  conscious  that  Page 
flushed  and  turned  away  his  face. 
“ You’ll  embarrass  my  husband  terribly 
if  you  say  that.  Somebody  called  him 
Golden-Rule  Dolliver  the  other  day,  and 
he  didn’t  like  it  a bit.  He  says  this  is 
just  a new  kind  of  game  we’ve  made 
for  ourselves,  and  we  hope  other  people — 
people  like  you — are  going  to  enjoy  play- 
ing it  with  us.” 

“ I think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
that,”  said  the  lady  beside  Page. 

“ Under  the  circumstances,  however,  it 
is  high  time  that  we  should  introduce 
ourselves,”  asserted  the  other,  crisply. 
“ I am  Miss  Manchester,  my  sister 
is  Mrs.  Whitney,  and  we  live  together 
in  Dobbs  Ferry.  You,  I take  it,  are 
Mrs.— Dolliver?” 

“ Yes,”  affirmed  Marjorie.  “ Page 
Dolliver  is  my  husband’s  name,  and  we 
now  live  in  New  York,  although  we  are 
really  Western  people.” 

It  transpired  that  Mrs.  Whitney  and 
Miss  Manchester  had  once  been  West, 
and  the  talk  thereafter  was  all  of  Pikes 
Peak  and  the  Grand  Canon,  Yellowstone, 
and  Yosemite,  until,  twenty  minutes 
later,  Page  stopped  the  car  before  their 
house,  a dignified  old  structure,  set  back 
amid  smooth  lawns  and  surrounded  by 
fine  trees. 

Then  said  Miss  Manchester,  sharply, 
after  some  hasty  fumbling  in  her  lap 
and  about  her  feet : 

“Sallie,  have  you  my  purse?” 

“Your  purse?  Why,  no,  Emily. 
Why  should  I have  it?”  wonderingly  re- 
turned her  sister. 

“Well,  it  isn’t  here!  I had  it — but  it 
isn’t  here!”  declared  the  other.  “It’s 
goner  She  regarded  Dolliver  with 
startled  eyes. 

“Perhaps  it  slipped  down  to  the  floor 
of  the  car.”  he  suggested.  “If  you’ll 
step  out,  we’ll  look  for  it.  Don’t  be 
alarmed.  Miss  Manchester.  It  must  be 
here,  you  know,  if  you  had  it.” 

“If  I had  it?  Of  course  I had  it.” 
she  asserted.  “ I paid  the  car-fare  going 
down.  You  remember  that,  Sallie,  be- 
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cause  you  said  you’d  left  your  purse  at 
borne.” 

“ Yes,  I remember  that,”  said  Sallie. 
“ You  did  have  it,  going  down.” 

“ What  kind  of  a purse  is  it,  Miss 
Manchester  ?”  questioned  Marjorie. 

“ It’s  a small,  silver-meshed  thing — 
just  a coin-purse.  I use  it  for  car-fare, 
and  carried  it  in  my  hand.” 

“ Well,  it  must  be  here  somewhere,” 
cheerfully  assumed  Mrs.  Dolliver.  By 
this  time  they  were  all  standing  about 
the  car,  and  Page  had  removed  and 
shaken  the  dust-rags.  Now  he  began 
searching  behind  and  beneath  all  the 
cushions.  “ It’s  so  easy  to  overlook  one 
of  those  little  chain-purses,”  reassuringly 
continued  his  wife,  “ because  they 
crumple  up  into  such  small  space.  I 
have  one,  and  it’s  always  eluding  me 
and  giving  me  a fright.  We’ll  surely 
find  yours  in  a minute.  Page  dear,  it 
must  be  there!  Did  you  look  in  the 
pockets  ?” 

“How  could  it  get  into  a pocket?”  he 
asked,  but  he  obediently  searched  through 
them,  while  she  stepped  nearer,  eagerly 
watching. 

“ I do  hope  you  haven’t  lost  it,”  sighed 
Mrs.  Whitney. 

“ I don’t  quite  see  how  I could  have 
lost  it.”  Miss  Manchester  spoke  in  a 
careful  undertone,  gazing  steadily  at  her 
sister. 

“Oh,  ray  dear!  You  don’t  mean — !” 
the  elder  whispered,  gasping,  and  turned 
an  agitated  glance  upon  the  unheeding 
Dollivers.  “ Oh — Emily!  How  can  you  !” 

“?Sh!”  warned  the  little  gray  lady. 
“ If  we  manage  it  right,  it  probably 
won’t  be  necessary  to  say  anything  def- 
inite. I hope  we  may  be  spared — pub- 
licity.” 

“But — Emily,  they’re  such  nice  peo- 
ple!” 

“ They  do  seem  nice,”  admitted  Emily, 
“but  you  never  can  tell.  I see  Dick 
Holden  over  there.  I’m  going  to  tell 
him.” 

“ Oh  no.  not  Dick !”  whispered  the 
other,  in  a flutter.  “ You  wouldn’t  do 
that.  Emily!  Not  yet!  Do  wait!”  But 
Miss  Manchester,  seizing  a moment  when 
the  backs  of  the  busy  Dollivers  were 
turned,  beckoned  imperatively  to  a young 
man  lounging  on  the  veranda  of  a house 
across  the  way.  “ Perhaps  you  dropped 


it  as  you  got  out,”  Mrs.  Whitney  was 
urging,  and  began  an  anxious  scrutiny 
of  the  ground  around  the  car. 

“ Good  afternoon,”  called  the  young 
man,  as  he  approached.  “ Anything  the 
matter,  Miss  Emily?  Can  I help?” 

“ I hope  you  can,”  she  replied,  dis- 
regarding her  sister’s  imploring  glance 
and  slight  deprecating  gesture.  “ My 
purse  is — missing.”  Something  in  her 
tone  made  both  Page  and  Marjorie  turn 
sharply  toward  her,  but  she  was  looking 
at  the  new-comer — a clean-cut,  steady- 
eyed fellow  of  thirty  or  thereabout. 

“Missing!”  he  repeated,  glancing  at 
the  Dollivers.  “ You  mean  you’ve  lost 
it?” 

“ Y-yes,  I seem  to  have  lost  it — though 
I don’t  see  how  I could.  Anyway,  it 
can’t  be  found  now,  and — what  shall  I 
do#?” 

“ Well,  I should  say  scurry  back  wher- 
ever you’ve  been  and  look  for  it,”  he 
recommended.  “Been  motoring?” 

“N-no — ” began  Miss  Manchester,  but 
her  sister  interrupted. 

“ Yes.  That  is — not  exactly.  We  were 
on  our  way  home  from  Harriet’s,  and 
were  waiting  for  the  trolley-car,  when 
these  young  people  came  along  and  very 
kindly  offered  to  bring  us  home.  Let 
me  present  you.  Mrs.  Dolliver — Mr.  Dol- 
liver— this  is  our  friend  and  neighbor, 
Mr.  Holden.” 

“ Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Dolliver,”  said 
the  young  man,  cordially  shaking  hands 
with  Page,  after  bowing  to  Marjorie. 

“ Mr.  Holden  is  also  our  deputy 
sheriff,”  mentioned  Miss  Manchester,  in 
a casual  tone,  and  again  both  Page  and 
Marjorie  looked  sharply  at  her  and  then 
at  each  other.  Holden,  too,  threw  her  a 
puzzled  glance,  which  developed  a twin- 
kle as  he  turned  it  upon  the  Dollivers, 
though  he  was  obviously  embarrassed. 

“ ; Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,’  ” he  began,  flushing  and 
laughing  a little,  but  Mrs.  Whitney  flut- 
tered anxiously  into  the  conversation 
again. 

44  My  sister  and  I are  very  proud  of 
Mr.  Holden’s  office,”  she  explained.  “ In 
this  day  of  saloon-keeping  politicians, 
one  rarely  finds  a gentleman  who  stands 
ready  to  do  his  duty  and  bear  his  share 
of  the  civic  responsibility.” 

“ Oli,  come,  Mr3.  Whitney,”  remon- 
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afcrafetl  Hidden,  red  and  laughing,  “ it 
hn’t  as  bad  as  all  that!  Some  of  the 
boys  thought,  it  would  be  rather  a joke 
to  have  me  appointed  a deputy,”  lie 
added,  turning  to  Dpi  liver,  “ and  I didn't 
refuse  the  office,  as  1 was  expected  to  do. 
So  I’m  sort  of  on  accident,  officially. 
The  duties  of  my  exalted  position  thus 
far  have  been  conspicuously  few.  how- 
ever* and  Pm  not  getting  half  the  fun 
out  of  it  that  you  might  think.” 

“Don’t  be  discouraged,  Dick,”  dryly 
advised  Miss  Manchester.  “ You  may  he 
called  upon  sooner  than  you  anticipate.” 

“It  was  at  the  Holdens5  that  we 
thought  we  had  met  you,  you  know,” 
Mrs,  Whitney  here  made  haste  to  remind 
Marjorie. 

‘‘  At  our  house  ?”  puzzled  her  neighbor. 
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Yes.  But  we  learned  later  that  we 
hail  never  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dollivcr 
before  at  all,”  Miss  Manchester  ex- 
plained, regarding  him  steadily. 

u Oh  V9  Again  he  turned  upon  the 
young  couple  a perplexed*  scrutinizing 
glance,  which  ended  in  a smile.  ik  I see. 
You  have  never  met  them  before,  either.” 

“ Even  now  we  seem  to  have  achieved 
that  honor  through  a i ri isa pj ) rel ien s i on;  ’ 
whimsically  explained  Page.  “ We  saw 
these  ladies  waiting  for  the  ear.  and  as 
we  had  just  passed  it  and  knew  it  to  be 
crammed  full  already,  and  we  had  plenty 
of  room,  we  asked  them  to  come  on  with 
its.” 

“ And  fSallie  immediately  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  those 
young  people  whom  we  met  at  your  house 
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last  week.  I told  her  those  two  were 
brother  and  sister,”  said  Emily,  “ but 
she  was  quite  positive.” 

“ Anyway,  it  was  simply  the  more  kind 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dolliver,  since  they 
didn’t  know  us,”  persisted  Mrs.  Whitney. 
Little  red  spots  were  burning  in  her 
withered  cheeks  and  her  speech  was  quick 
and  nervous.  “ They  said  it  was  a new 
kind  of  game  they  had  made  for  them- 
selves— sharing  their  car  with  people — 
even  perfect  strangers  like  us — whom 
they  might  help.  Isn’t  that  a beautiful 
idea,  Richard?” 

“Well,  certainly  it’s  an  ingenious  way 
of  enlarging  one’s  experience,”  he  re- 
turned, dryly.  “Faithfully  put  into 
practice,  I should  say  that  idea  might 
be  productive  of  many  interesting  com- 
plications.” 

“ You’re  quite  right  about  that,”  af- 
firmed Dolliver,  with  a dubious  little 
smile.  “ It  has  been.”  Holden’s  keen, 
quiet  glance  touched  him  for  a moment, 
and  then  swept  the  others  of  the  group. 

“But  what  about  the  purse?”  he  asked. 
“Where  does  that  come  in?” 

“It  comes  in  right  there,”  said  Miss 
Manchester.  “We  accepted  the  very 
thoughtful  invitation  of  these  young 
people,  still  supposing  them  to  be  your 
friends,  Dick,  and  they  brought  us  home.” 

“ Directly?” 

“Directly.  And  when  we  got  here — I 
couldn’t  find  my  purse.” 

“ Sure  you  had  it  ?” 

“ Why,  of  course  I had  it !”  she  in- 
dignantly returned.  “ Haven’t  I told  you 
that  I paid  the  car-fare?” 

“Coming  back?” 

“N-no — but  I intended  to  pay  it  com- 
ing back.  Sallie  had  no  money  with  her.” 

“ Then  isn’t  it  possible  that  you  didn’t 
have  the  purse,  after  all?  That  you  left 
it  down  at  Harriet’s?”  he  suggested. 

“ Certainly  not.  I never  leave  my 
things  about,”  she  replied,  somewhat 
curtly.  “Certainly  not.  Absurd!” 

“ Now,  Emily,  perhaps  you  did,”  hope- 
fully ventured  Mrs.  Whitney.  “ Why  not 
telephone — ” 

“I’m  perfectly  certain  I did  no#.”  in- 
terrupted her  sister,  fixedly  regarding 
Holden,  who  met  her  gaze  with  a ques- 
tioning glance,  which  he  almost  imme- 
diately averted.  “I  had  the  purse  in  my 
hand  when  I entered  that  automobile.” 
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“ Then,  unless  you  have  it  still,  it  must 
be  in  the  tonneau.  I’m  going  to  look  my- 
self,” said  Marjorie,  stepping  into  the  car. 

“Was  there  much  in  it?”  asked 
Holden. 

“ Not  much  money,”  slowly  replied 
Miss  Manchester,  “ but  there  were  three 
diamond  rings.” 

“ Emily ! Grandmother’s  rings !”  cried 
her  sister,  distressfully. 

“ I took  them  off,  because  they  wear 
holes  in  a silk  glove,  and  dropped  them 
into  my  pur3e — and  I can’t  lose  them, 
you  know.  They  must — we  must  find 
them.” 

“ We’ll  find  them,  Miss  Manchester,” 
said  Dolliver,  in  a determined  tone  meant 
to  be  reassuring;  but  Holden,  whose  face 
was  beginning  to  set  in  grave  lines,  in- 
stantly bent  upon  him  a more  searching 
glance.  “ We’ll  find  them,  if  we  have 
to  hunt  all  night.  Now,  tell  us,  if  you 
can,  just  when  you  remember  actually 
having  the  purse  last.  You  are  positive 
you  had  it  when  you  entered  the  car?” 

“ Absolutely.  Because  I remember 
looking  into  it,  while  we  were  waiting 
for  the  trolley,  to  see  whether  I had  the 
exact  change.” 

“ If  you  had  seen  that  trolley  - car, 
Richard,  you  would  realize  from  what 
these  delightful  young  people  saved  us,” 
interpolated  Mrs.  Whitney,  with  trem- 
ulous haste.  “ It  was  packed ! We  are 
so  grateful — ” 

“That’s  when  it  was!”  triumphantly 
announced  Miss  Emily.  “ I had  it  then, 
because  just  after  that  car  passed  us  one 
of  my  glove-buttons  came  off,  and  I 
dropped  it  into  my  purse.  You  must  re- 
member that?”  She  turned  sharply  to- 
ward Mrs.  Dolliver,  the  others  followed 
her  example,  and  then  all  stood  staring, 
startled  by  Marjorie’s  appearance. 

She  was  standing  in  the  tonneau,  both 
hands  clutching  the  long,  full  folds  of 
her  veil  together  below  an  ashen  face, 
and  in  her  eyes  an  expression  curiously 
resembling  fear.  In  response  to  Miss 
Manchester’s  question  she  nodded  mute- 
ly. Then,  as  they  waited  for  further 
reply,  she  said,  with  apparent  difficulty: 

“ Yes.  I remember.  You  did  have  it 
— then.” 

“Then  where  is  it  now?”  demanded 
the  spinster. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  said  Marjorie, 
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“ No,  I suppose  not,”  dejectedly  ad- 
mitted Holden.  “ Still,  it  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  here,  so  suppose  we  run  back  over 
the  road  and  see  if  we  can  find  it.  Mr. 
Dolliver  will  take  us,  I’m  sure.” 

“ Gladly,”  said  Page. 

“ Don’t  be  absurd,  Dick!”  Miss  Man- 
chester was  growing  impatient.  “ I tell 
you  I had  the  purse  in  my  hand  after 
I entered  that  automobile,  it  could  not 
possibly  have  jumped  overboard  by  itself, 
and  I missed  it  before  I got  out  of  the 
car  here.  Therefore,  it  must  be  here 
somewhere,  and  it — must — be — found” 

“Very  well,”  he  acquiesced.  “What 
do  you  suggest?” 

“ I see  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  an- 
other — and  more  thorough  — search.” 
Again  she  met  his  glance  with  steady  and 
significant  eyes. 

“ Page,  I suggest  that  we  turn  the 
car  over  to  Miss  Manchester  and  Mr. 
Holden,”  said  Marjorie,  her  tone  hard 
beneath  its  lightness.  “ Thus  far  we 
have  done  most  of  the  hunting,  and  we 
have  failed.  Perhaps  they  will  be  more 
successful.  Mr.  Holden  can  search  it, 
and  Miss  Manchester  can  superintend 
matters  from  the  front  seat.  I’ll  abdi- 
cate.” She  stepped  out  of  the  tonneau 
and  nodded  to  Holden.  “Will  you  see 
if  you  can  find  it?  We  may  have  missed 
it,  after  all.” 

They  were  looking  at  her,  her  husband 
with  startled  wonder  in  his  eyes  and  a 
little  pucker  between  his  brows,  Mrs. 
Whitney  hopefully,  Miss  Manchester  sus- 
piciously, and  Holden  keenly,  his  face 
now  very  stem.  When  he  turned  to 
Dolliver,  Page  met  his  glance  with  clear, 
steady  eyes. 

“ Will  you  try  ?”  he  invited.  “ Perhaps 
we’d  all  be  better  satisfied.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  the  deputy  sheriff, 
and  stepped  into  the  tonneau. 

“Page,  help  Miss  Manchester  into  the 
front  seat,”  continued  Marjorie,  in  the 
same  hard,  bright  tone.  “ She  sat  in  the 
tonneau,  and  I want  her  to  watch  that 
search  and  be  perfectly  convinced  that 
her  purse  is  not  there.”  Steadily  smiling, 
she  took  the  arm  of  the  little  gray  lady, 
who  stood  beside  her  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
piloted  her  around  the  car,  where  Dolliver 
met  them.  He  noticed  that  the  linen 
rugs  had  been  tossed  in  a heap  on  the 
floor,  and  the  spinster  stood  a moment 


on  the  step,  Marjorie  still  supporting  her 
elbow,  while  he  reached  in  and  pulled 
them  out  of  her  way.  Then  she  estab- 
lished herself  in  the  seat  her  sister  had 
occupied  and  watched  Holden,  with  a 
satirical  and  expectant  smile,  as  he  made 
a very  thorough  and  elaborate  search  of 
the  tonneau. 

Meanwhile  Marjorie  withdrew  to  the 
sidewalk,  at  a little  distance,  where  she 
leaned  against  a tree,  regarding  the 
couple  in  the  car  with  bright,  mocking 
eyes.  As  soon  as  possible  her  husband 
joined  her. 

“ Don’t,  dear,”  he  urged,  gently. 
“ Don’t  let  yourself  get  nervous  over 
this.  It’s  bound  to  come  out  all  right.” 

“ Nervous !”  she  echoed,  with  a hard 
little  laugh.  “Page,  you  know  perfectly 
well  what  that  woman  thinks!” 

“ Dear  girl,  she  doesn’t  think,”  he  said, 
humorously.  “ She  jumps  at  conclusions. 
And  when  we  find  her  purse,  as  we  shall 
presently — for  she’s  perfectly  right  in 
saying  that  it  must  be  here  somewhere— 
she’s  going  to  feel  so  much  worse  about 
this  than  you  do  now  that  you’ll  be 
sorry  for  her.” 

“ Sorry  for  her  ? Not  I !”  scoffed  his  wife. 

“Yes,  you  will.  She’s  going  to  have 
the  worst  attack  of  remorse  you  ever 
saw.  Just  wait  a little — and  keep  cool, 
girlie,  keep  cool!  It  isn’t  going  to  help 
matters  a bit  if  you  lose  your  head  and 
put  yourself  in  a false  light,  you  know.” 

She  squared  her  shoulders  and  looked 
away  for  a moment  before  she  asked,  in 
pinched  tones: 

“ Do  you  expect  me  to  take  a humorous 
view  of  it  when  they  finish  with  the  car, 
and — and  search  me?” 

“ They  won’t  search  you,”  he  said, 
quietly.  “ Don’t  think  of  that  for  a mo- 
ment. They  won’t  search  you,  dear. 
Just  keep  your  balance  a little  longer.” 

“I’ll  try,”  she  replied,  after  another 
blank  stare  into  space.  “ I’ll — try,  Page. 
But  you  must  go  away.  If  you  talk  to 
me,  I — I shall  cry.” 

“ All  right.”  He  smiled  at  her,  and 
turned  back  to  the  car  at  once,  and  Mrs. 
Whitney,  seeing  Marjorie  standing  apart 
and  alone,  quickly  joined  her. 

At  that  moment  Holden  stood  up  in 
the  tonneau,  having  gone  through  the 
last  pocket,  and  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  group,  shaking  his  head. 
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“Pray  don't  speak  of  it.”  Marjorie 
inelined  her  head  .slightly,  with  a chill 
little  smile.  “It  is  the  greatest  relief 
to  us  that  you  have  at  last  found  your 
purse.” 

“And  caught  in  your  own  sash!  Oh, 
Emily !”  softly  exclaimed  Mrs.  Whitney. 

“ And  I trust  you  will  find  its  contents 
quite  undisturbed,”  continued  Marjorie. 
“ Perhaps  you  had  better  make  sure.” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Dolliver,  please!”  begged 
Miss  Manchester.  “And  you  won't — 
you  can 7 go  now!  You  will  at  least 
come  in  and  let  us  give  you  a cup  of 
tea?  Mr.  Dolliver,  you  will?  Do  help 
me  persuade  her!” 

“ Yes,  at  least  for  a cup  of  tea,”  echoed 
Mrs.  Whitney,  urgently. 

Page  looked  at  his  wife,  who  replied 
that  it  would  bo  quite  impossible,  since 
they  had  promised  to  take  tea  with 
friends  several  miles  farther  on,  and  were 
already  late.  Her  only  suggestion  of 
warmth  was  in  her  farewell  to  gentle 
Mrs.  Whitney,  and  promptly,  the  men 
having  exchanged  cards,  she  and  Page 
got  away. 

Dolliver  turned  to  his  wife  with  a 
chuckle.  “ This  is  a great  game  we’ve 
invented,  isn't  it  ?” 

“Oh,  Page — Page!  Wasn't  it  awful?” 
she  gasped.  “ The  idea  of  that  woman 
supposing  — the  idea  of  her  daring  to 
think — !”  Sudden  sobs  choked  her. 

“ Dearie,  can’t  you  see  that  it  was  a 
perfectly  natural  suspicion  under  the 
circumstances?'’  lie  asked,  gently.  “It 
did  look  queer  for  a while — especially 
you,”  ho  added,  with  another  irrepressible 
chuckle.  “ Now  that  it’s  all  over,  I don’t 
mind  telling  you  that  you  were  the  very 
picture  of  guilt.” 

“ Page,  I—” 

“ Oh,  / understood,”  he  assured  her. 
“ I knew  von  were  just  startled  and 
angry — and  a little  frightened.  Put  if 
I’d  been  that  deputy  sheriff,  and  a total 
stranger  to  you.  I'd  have  boon  dead  sure 
that  you  had  that  purse.” 

“ Page,”  she  swept,  the  veil  aside  again, 
and  both  face  and  tone  wen1  tragical, 
“I  did  have  it!” 

“ What  ?'’ 

“ I did  have  the  purse.  She  didn’t 
close  it  on  her  steel  fringe  at  all,  but 
on  a fold  of  my  veil.”  She  jerked  out 
the  words  between  sobs. 


“ Put — why  didn’t  you  say  so?” 

“ Because  I didn’t  discover  it — the  veil 
is  long  and  full — I never  knew  the  thing 
was  there  until  after  that  sheriff  person 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  then — well, 
you  see  what  they’d  have  thought  then 
if  l had  produced  the  purse  and  told 
this  improbable  tale  about  just  having 
found  it  hanging  from  my  veil.  They 
never  would  have  believed  I didn’t  give 
it  up  rather  than  have  him  find  it!” 

“ But  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
black-magical,  how  did  it  come  on  the 
end  of  her  sash,  then?” 

“ I had  to  do  something  with  it,” 
sobbed  Marjorie.  “ She  meant  to  have 
me  searched — yes,  she  did,  too,  Page! 
She  suspected  me  from  the  very  first! 
Then  I saw  the  sash — and  I made  up  my 
mind  that  if  that  purse  was  found  on 
anybody,  it  would  be  on  her!  Horrid, 
suspicious  old  thing!  That’s  the  reason 
I made  them  search  the  tonneau.  I knew 
it  looked  queer.  I called  you — but  real- 
ly I helped  her  into  the  car — and  I took 
good  care  to  be  on  the  sash  side ! I knew 
there’d  be  some  chance — and  while  she 
waited,  on  the  step,  for  you  to  get  those 
rugs  out  of  the  way,  I — I did  it!” 

“Well,  by  gad!”  ejaculated  her  hus- 
band. “ Suppose  somebody  had  caught 
you  at  it?  What  then?” 

“ But  they  didn’t,”  she  submitted,  a 
smile  gleaming  through  her  tears.  “ You 
were  quite  right  about  one  thing,  though, 
dear.  We  won’t  play  this  automobile 
game  any  more.  Never,  never  again!” 

“ Oh,  I don't  know,”  parleyed  Dolliver. 
u Tt's  not  such  a bad  game.  To  be  sure. 
Miss  Emily  wa9 — Miss  Emily,  and  you 
don’t  see  the  humorous  side  of  her  yet — ” 

“ Humorous !” 

“ But  that  Holden  chap  is  a good  sort, 
and  as  for  Mrs.  Whitney,  she’s  a perfect 
old  duck!” 

“ Y-yes,  she’s  a dear,”  Marjorie  granted. 

“Well,  then?  Besides,  that  street-car 
was  no  place  for  two  old  women,  and  we 
did  save  them  that.  It’s  not  such  a bad 
game,  now,  is  it,  dearest?  Let’s  play  it 
some  more1 — with  discretion.  Shall  we?” 

“ Oh.  Page,”  she  sighed,  still  half  sob- 
bing, tucking  her  hand  under  his  arm, 
“you’re  such  a blessed,  big,  comforting. 
understanding  sort  of  person  to  play  with! 
After  all,  nothing  else  matters  very 
much,  does  it?” 
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Mrs.  Greenhow* 


BY  WILLIAM  GILMORE  BEYMER 


THESE  pages  record  the  story  of 
the  woman  who  cast  a pebble  into 
the  sea  of  circumstance — a pebble 
from  whose  widening  ripples  there  rose 
a mighty  wave,  on  whose  crest  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  were  borne 
through  four  years  of  civil  war. 

Rose  O’Neai  Greenhow  gave  to  General 
Beauregard  information  which  enabled 
him  to  concentrate  the  widely  scattered 
Confederate  forces  in  time  to  meet 
McDowell  on  the  field  of  Manassas,  and 
there,  with  General  Johnson,  to  win  for 
the  South  the  all  - important  battle  of 
Bull  Run. 

Mrs.  Greenhow’s  cipher  despatch — nine 
words  on  a scrap  of  paper — set  in  motion 
the  reinforcements  which  arrived  at  the 
height  of  the  battle  and  turned  it  against 
the  North.  But  for  the  part  she  played 
in  the  Confederate  victory  Rose  O’Neal 
Greenhow  paid  a heavy  price. 

During  the  Buchanan  administration 
Mrs.  Greenhow  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  Washington  society.  She  was  a South- 
erner by  birth,  but  a resident  of  Wash- 
ington from  her  girlhood;  a widow, 
beautiful,  accomplished,  wealthy,  and 
noted  for  her  wit  and  her  forceful  per- 
sonality. Her  home  was  the  rendezvous 
of  those  prominent  in  official  life  in 
Washington  — the  “ court  circle,”  had 
America  been  a monarchy.  She  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  country,  many  of  whom  had 
partaken  of  her  hospitality.  President 
Buchanan  was  a close  personal  friend; 
a friend,  too,  was  William  H.  Seward, 
then  Senator  from  New  York;  her  niece, 
a granddaughter  of  Dolly  Madison,  was 
the  wife  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  It  was 
in  such  company  that  she  watched  with 
burning  interest  the  war  clouds  grow 

* To  Mrs.  Richard  Price.  Recording 
Secretary  of  Cape  Fear  Chapter  Three. 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  at 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  acknowledg- 
ment is  made  for  her  courtesy  in  permitting 
the  use  of  data  relating  to  Mrs.  Greenhow. 


and  darken  over  Charleston  Harbor,  then 
burst  into  the  four  years’  storm;  she 
never  saw  it  end. 

Among  her  guests  at  this  time  was 
Colonel  Thomas  Jordan,  who,  before 
leaving  Washington  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Confederate  army  at  Manassas,  broached 
to  Mrs.  Greenhow  the  subject  of  a secret 
military  correspondence.  What  would 
she  do  to  aid  the  Confederacy?  he  asked 
her.  Ah,  what  would  she  not  do!  Then 
he  told  her  how  some  one  in  Washington 
was  needed  by  the  South;  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  which  might  be 
done,  and  her  own  especial  fitness  for 
the  task.  And  that  night  before  he  left 
the  house  he  gave  her  a cipher  code,  and 
arranged  that  her  despatches  to  him 
were  to  be  addressed  to  “Thomas  John 
Rayford.” 

And  so  he  crossed  the  river  into  Vir- 
ginia and  left  her,  in  the  Federal  capital, 
armed  with  the  glittering  shield,  “Justi- 
fied by  military  necessity,”  and  the  two- 
edged  sword,  “ All’s  fair  in  love  and  war  ” ; 
— left  her,  his  agent,  to  gather  in  her 
own  way  information  from  the  enemy, 
her  former  friends,  where  and  from  whom 
she  would. 

It  was  in  April,  ’61,  that  she  took  up 
her  work ; in  November,  Allan  Pinkerton, 
head  of  the  Federal  Secret  Service,  made 
to  the  War  Department  a report  in  which 
he  said — in  the  vehement  language  of  a 
partisanship  as  intense  as  Mrs.  Green- 
how’s  own : 

It  was  a fact  too  notorious  to  need  recit- 
ing here,  that  for  months  . . . Mrs.  Green- 
how was  actively  and  to  a great  extent 
openly  engaged  in  giving  aid  and  comfort, 
sympathy  and  information;  . . . her  house 
was  the  rendezvous  for  the  most  violent 
enemies  of  the  government,  . . . where  they 
were  furnished  with  every  possible  informa- 
tion to  be  obtained  by  the  untiring  energies 
of  this  very  remarkable  woman;  . . . that 
since  the  commencement  of  this  rebellion 
this  woman,  from  her  long  residence  at  the 
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capital,  her  superior  education,  her  uncom- 
mon social  powers,  her  very  extensive  ac- 
quaintance among,  and  her  active  associa- 
tion with,  the  leading  politicians  of  this 
nation,  has  possessed  an  almost  superhuman 
power,  all  of  which  she  has  most  wickedly 
used  to  destroy  the  government.  . . . She 
has  made  use  of  whoever  and  whatever  she 
could  as  mediums  to  carry  into  effect  her 
unholy  purposes.  . . . She  has  not  used  her 
powers  in  vain  among  the  officers  of  the 
army,  not  a few  of  whom  she  has  robbed  of 
patriotic  hearts  and  transformed  them  into 
sympathizers  with  the  enemies  of  the 
country.  . . . She  had  her  secret  and  in- 
sidious agents  in  all  parts  of  this  city  and 
scattered  over  a large  extent  of  country. 

. . . She  had  alphabets,  numbers,  ciphers, 
and  various  other  not  mentioned  ways  of 
holding  intercourse.  . . . Statistical  facts 
were  thus  obtained  and  forwarded  that  could 
have  been  found  nowhere  but  in  the  national 
archives,  thus  leading  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  evidence  must  have  been  obtained 
from  employees  and  agents  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  government. 

Thus  she  worked  throughout  the  open- 
ing days  of  the  war.  Washington  lay 
ringed  about  with  camps  of  new-formed 
regiments,  drilling  feverishly.  Already 
the  press  and  public  had  raised  the  cry, 
“ On  to  Richmond/’  When  would  they 
start?  Where  would  they  first  strike? 
It  was  on  those  two  points  that  the  Con- 
federate plan  of  campaign  hinged.  It 
was  Mrs.  Qreenhow  w’ho  gave  the  in- 
formation. To  General  Beauregard  at 
Manassas,  where  he  anxiously  awaited 
tidings  of  the  Eederal  advance,  there 
came  about  the  10th  of  July  the  first 
message  from  Mrs.  Greenhow.  The  mes- 
sage told  of  the  intended  advance  of  the 
enemy  across  the  Potomac  and  on  to 
Manassas  via  Fairfax  Court-house  and 
Centreville.  It  was  brought  into  the 
Confederate  lines  by  a young  lady  of 
Washington,  Miss  Duval,  who,  disguised 
as  a market-girl,  carried  the  message  to 
a house  near  Fairfax  Court-house,  oc- 
cupied by  the  wife  and  daughters  (South- 
ern bom)  of  an  officer  in  the  Federal 
army.  General  Beau  regard  at  once  com- 
menced his  preparations  for  receiving  the 
attack,  and  sent  one  of  his  aides  to 
President  Davis  to  communicate  the  in- 
formation and  to  urge  the  immediate 
concentration  of  the  scattered  Con- 
federate forces. 

But  still  the  Federal  start  was  delayed, 


and  the  precise  date  was  as  indefinite 
as  ever.  It  was  during  this  period  of 
uncertainty  that  G.  Donellan,  who,  be- 
fore joining  the  Confederates,  had  been 
a clerk  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
volunteered  to  return  to  Washington  for 
information.  He  was  armed  with  the 
two  words  “Trust  Bearer”  in  Colonel 
Jordan's  cipher,  and  was  sent  across  the 
Potomac  with  instructions  to  report  to 
Mrs.  Greenhow.  He  arrived  at  the  very 
moment  that  she  most  needed  a mes- 
senger. Hastily  writing  in  cipher  her 
all-important  despatch,  “ Order  issued  for 
McDowell  to  move  on  Manassas  to-night,*1 
she  gave  it  to  Donellan,  who  was  taken 
by  her  agents  in  a buggy,  with  relays  of 
horses,  down  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Potomac  to  a ferry  near  Dumfries, 
where  he  was  ferried  across.  Cavalry 
couriers  delivered  the  despatch  into 
General  Beauregard’s  hands  that  night, 
July  16th. 

And  the  source  of  Mrs.  Greenhow’s 
information?  She  has  made  the  state- 
ment that  she  “received  a copy  of  the 
order  to  McDowell ” Allan  Pinkerton 
was  not  wrong  when  he  said  that  sho 
“ had  not  used  her  powers  in  vain  among 
the  officers  of  the  army.” 

At  midday  of  the  17th  there  came 
Colonel  Jordan’s  reply: 

Yours  wa9  received  at  eight  o’clock  at 
night.  Let  them  come;  we  are  ready  for 
them.  We  rely  upon  you  for  precise  infor- 
mation. Be  particular  as  to  description  ami 
destination  of  forces,  quantity  of  artillery, 
etc. 

She  was  ready  with  fresh  information, 
and  the  messenger  was  sent  hack  with 
the  news  that  the  Federals  intended  to 
cut  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad  to  pre- 
vent Johnson,  at  Winchester,  from  re- 
inforcing Beauregard.  After  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  await  the 
result  of  the  inevitable  battle.  She  had 
done  her  best.  What  that,  best  was  worth 
she  learned  when  she  received  from  Colo- 
nel Jordan  the  treasured  message: 

Our  President  and  our  General  direct  nie 
to  thank  you.  We  rely  upon  you  for  further 
information.  The  Confederacy  owes  you  a 
debt. 

When  the  details  of  the  battle  became 
known,  and  she  learned  how  the  last  of 
Johnson’s  8,500  men  (marched  to  Gen- 
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Richmond.  Suspicion  at  once  fell  upon 
Mrs.  Grecnhow.  Many  expressed  their 
secession  sentiments  as  openly  as  did  she, 
but  there  was  none  other  who  possessed 
her  opportunities  for  obtaining  Federal 
secrets.  Federal  officers  and  officials  con- 
tinued their  pleasant  social  relations  with 
her,  and  she  was  believed  by  the  War 
Office  to  be  influencing  some  of  these. 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  sent  for  Allan  Pinkerton  and  in- 
structed him  to  place  Mrs.  Greenhow 
under  surveillance;  her  house  was  to  be 
constantly  watched,  as  well  as  all  visitors 
from  the  moment  they  were  seen  to  enter 
or  .to  leave  it,  and,  should  any  of  these 
visitors  later  attempt  to  go  South,  they 
were  immediately  to  be  arrested.  The 
watch  on  the  house  continued  for  some 
days;  many  prominent  gentlemen  called 
— men  whose  loyalty  was  above  question. 
Then  on  the  night  of  August  22d,  while 
Pinkerton  and  several  of  his  men  watched 
during  a hard  storm,  an  officer  of  the 
Federal  army  entered  the  house.  Pinker- 
ton removed  his  shoes  and  stood  on  the 
shoulders  of  one  of  his  men  that  he 
might  watch  and  listen  at  a crack  in  the 
shutters.  When  the  officer  left  the  house 
he  was  followed  by  Pinkerton  (still  in 
his  stocking  feet)  and  one  of  his  de- 
tectives. Turning  suddenly,  the  officer 
discovered  that  he  was  being  followed; 
he  broke  into  a run,  and  the  three  of 
them  raced  through  the  deserted,  rain- 
swept streets  straight  to  the  door  of  a 
station  of  the  Provost  - Marshal.  The 
pursued  had  maintained  his  lead  and 
reached  the  station  first ; he  was  its 
commanding  officer,  and  instantly  turned 
out  the  guard.  Allan  Pinkerton  and  his 
agent  suddenly  found  that  the  quarry 
had  bagged  the  hunters. 

The  angry  officer  refused  to  send  word 
for  them  to  Secretary  Scott,  to  General 
McClellan,  to  the  Provost-Marshal — to 
any  one!  He  clapped  them  into  the 
guard-house — “ a most  filthy  and  uncom- 
fortable place  ” — and  left  them  there, 
wet  and  bedraggled,  among  the  crowd  of 
drunken  soldiers  and  common  prisoners 
of  the  streets.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
guard  was  relieved,  one  of  them,  whom 
Pinkerton  had  bribed,  carried  a message 
to  Secretary  Scott,  by  whom  they  were 
at  once  set  free.  In  his  report  Allan 
Pinkerton  says: 


. . . The  officer  then  [immediately  after 
Pinkerton  was  put  under  arrest]  went  up- 
stairs while  1 halted  and  looked  at  my 
watch.  Said  officer  returned  in  twenty  min- 
utes with  a revolver  in  his  hand,  saying  that 
lie  went  up-stairs  on  purpose  to  get  the  re- 
volver. The  inquiry  arises,  was  it  for  that 
purpose  he  stayed  thus,  or  for  the  more 
probable  one  of  hiding  or  destroying  the 
evidence  of  his  guilt  obtained  of  Mrs.  Green- 
how  or  furnished  to  her?  . . . 

This  report  goes  no  further  into  the 
charge,  but  that  very  day,  August  23d, 
within  a few  hours  of  his  release,  Allan 
Pinkerton  placed  Mrs.  Greenhow  under 
arrest  as  a spy. 

Of  the  events  of  that  fateful  Friday 
Mrs.  Greenhow7  has  left  a graphic  record, 
complete  save  that  it  does  not  tell  why 
such  events  need  ever  have  been,  for  she 
had  been  warned  of  her  proposed  arrest — 
warned  in  ample  time  at  least  to  have 
attempted  an  escape.  The  message  which 
told  of  the  impending  blow  had  been  sent 
to  her,  Mrs.  Greenhow  tells,  by  a lady 
in  Georgetown,  to  whom  one  of  General 
McClellan’s  aides  had  given  the  informa- 
tion. The  note  said  also  that  the  Hon. 
William  Preston,  Minister  to  Spain  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  likewise 
to  be  arrested.  To  him  Mrs.  Greenhow 
passed  on  the  warning,  and  he  safely 
reached  the  Confederate  army.  But 
Mrs.  Greenhow  — why  did  she  stay  ? 
Did  escape  seem  so  improbable  that  she 
dared  not  run  the  risk  of  indubitably 
convicting  herself  by  an  attempted  flight  ? 
Did  she  underestimate  the  gravity  of  her 
situation  and  depend  upon  “ influence  ” 
to  save  her?  Or  was  it,  after  all.  some 
Casabianca-like  folly  of  remaining  at  her 
“post”  until  the  end?  Whatever  the 
reason,  she  stayed. 

Day  after  day  she  waited  for  the  warn- 
ing’s fulfilment.  Though  waiting,  s lie 
worked  on.  “ ’Twas  very  exciting,”  she 
told  a friend  long  afterward.  “ I would 
be  walking  down  the  Avenue  with  one 
of  the  officials,  military  or  state,  and  as 
we  strolled  along  there  would  pass — 
perhaps  a washerwoman  carrying  home 
her  basket  of  clean  clothes,  or,  maybe,  a 
gaily  attired  youth  from  lower  Seventh 
Avenue;  but  something  in  the  way  the 
woman  held  her  basket,  or  in  the  way 
the  youth  twirled  his  cane,  told  me  that 
news  had  been  received,  or  that  news  wa s 
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man,  Irish,  Yankee — so  that  in  the  still 
night  their  loud,  angry  voices  might 
serve  as  a danger  signal  to  her  friends. 
But  the  dispute  died  out  at  last — too  soon 
to  save  two  gentlemen  who  called  late 
that  evening,  a call  which  cost  them 
months  of  imprisonment  on  the  never- 
proved  charge  of  being  engaged  in 
“ contraband  and  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  Confederates.” 

Soon  after  midnight  there  came  the 
brief  relaxing  of  vigilance  for  which 
Mrs.  Greenhow  had  watched  expectantly 
all  day.  She  had  taken  the  resolution 
to  fire  the  house  if  she  did  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  certain  papers  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  for  she  had  no  hope  that 
they  would  escape  a second  day’s  search. 
But  now  the  time  for  making  the  at- 
tempt had  come,  and  she  stole  noise- 
lessly into  the  dark  library.  From  the 
topmost  shelf  she  took  down  a book,  be- 
tween whose  leaves  lay  the  coveted 
despatch;  concealing  it  in  the  folds  of 
her  dress,  she  swiftly  regained  her  room. 
A few  moments  later  the  guard  returned 
to  his  post  at  her  open  door. 

She  had  been  permitted  the  companion- 
ship of  Miss  Mackall,  and  now  as  the 
two  women  reclined  on  the  bed  they 
planned  how  they  might  get  the  despatch 
out  of  the  house.  When  Mrs.  Greenhow 
had  been  searched  that  afternoon  her 
shoes  and  stockings  had  not  been  ex- 
amined, and  so,  trusting  to  the  slim 
chance  that  Miss  Mackall’s  would  like- 
wise escape  examination,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  despatch  should  be  hid- 
den in  her  stocking;  and  this — since  the 
room  was  in  darkness  save  for  the  faint 
light  from  the  open  door,  and  the  bed 
stood  in  deep  shadow — was  accomplished 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  guard.  They 
planned  that  should  Miss  Mackall,  when 
about  to  be  released,  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve she  was  to  be  searched  carefully, 
she  must  then  be  seized  with  compunc- 
tion at  leaving  her  friend,  and  return. 

Between  three  and  four  o’clock  Satur- 
day morning  those  friends  who  had  been 
detained  were  permitted  to  depart  (ex- 
cept the  two  gentlemen,  who,  some  hours 
before,  had  been  taken  to  the  Provost- 
Marshal),  and  with  Miss  Mackall  went 
in  safety  the  despatch  for  whose  destruc- 
tion Mrs.  Greenhow  would  have  burned 
her  house. 

[Vo  l.  cxxn 


But  though  she  had  destroyed  or  saved 
much  dangerous  correspondence,  there 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  secret 
service  much  more  of  her  correspondence, 
by  which  were  dragged  into  the  net  many 
of  her  friends  and  agents.  A letter  in 
cipher  addressed  to  Thomas  John  Ray- 
ford in  part  read: 

Your  three  last  despatches  I never  got. 

Those  by  Applegate  were  betrayed  by  him 
to  the  War  Department;  also  the  one  sent 
by  our  other  channel  was  destroyed  by 
Van  Camp. 

Dr.  Aaron  Van  Camp,  charged  with 
being  a spy,  was  arrested,  and  cast  into 
the  Old  Capitol  Prison.  In  a stove  in 
the  Greenhow  house  were  found,  and 
pieced  together,  the  fragments  of  a note 
from  Donellan,  the  messenger  who  had 
carried  her  despatch  to  Beauregard  be- 
fore Bull  Run.  The  note  introduced 
“ Colonel  Thompson,  the  bearer,  . . . 
[who]  will  be  happy  to  take  from  your 
hands  any  communications  and  obey  your 
injunctions  as  to  disposition  of  same  with 
despatch.”  The  arrest  of  Colonel  Thomp- 
son, as  of  Mrs.  Greenhow,  involved  oth- 
ers; it  was  all  like  a house  of  cards — 
by  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Greenhow  the  whole 
flimsy  structure  had  been  brought  crash- 
ing down. 

Of  the  days  which  followed  the  be- 
ginning of  Mrs.  Greenhow’s  imprison- 
ment in  her  own  house,  few  were  devoid 
of  excitement  of  some  sort.  After  a 
few  days  Miss  Mackall  had  obtained 
permission  to  return  and  share  her 
friend’s  captivity.  It  was  she  who  fortu- 
nately found  and  destroyed  a sheet  of 
blotting-paper  which  bore  the  perfect  im- 
print of  the  Bull  Run  despatch!  The 
detectives  remained  in  charge  for  seven 
days;  they  examined  every  book  in  the 
library  leaf  by  leaf  (too  late!);  boxes 
containing  books,  china,  and  glass  that 
had  been  packed  away  for  months  were 
likewise  minutely  examined.  Portions 
of  the  furniture  were  taken  apart;  pic- 
tures removed  from  their  frames;  beds 
overturned  many  times. 

“ Seemingly  I was  treated  with  defer- 
ence,” Mrs.  Greenhow  tells.  “ Once  only 
were  violent  hands  put  upon  my  person 
— the  detective,  Captain  Denis,  having 
rudely  seized  me  to  prevent  me  giving 
warning  to  a lady  and  gentleman  on  the 
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first  evening  of  my  arrest  (which  I suc- 
ceeded in  doing)."  She  was  permitted 
to  be  alone  scarcely  a moment.  “ If  I 
wished  to  lie  down,  he  was  seated  a few 
paces  from  my  bed.  If  I desired  to 
change  my  dress,  it  was  obliged  to  be 
done  with  open  doors.  . . . They  still 
presumed  to  seat  themselves  at  table  with 
me,  with  unwashed  hands  and  shirt- 
sleeves." Only  a few  months  before  this 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
dined  frequently  at  that  very  table. 

Her  jailers  sought  to  be  bribed  to 
carry  messages  for  her — in  order  to  be- 
tray her;  their  hands  were  ever  out- 
stretched. One  set  himself  the  pleasant 
task  of  making  love  to  her  maid,  Lizzie 
Fitzgerald,  a quick-witted  Irish  girl,  who 
entered  keenly  into  the  sport  of  senti- 
mental w'alks  and  treats  at  Uncle  Sam's 
expense — and,  of  course,  revealed  noth- 
ing. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  30th  of  Au- 
gust, Mrs.  Greenhow  was  informed  that 
other  prisoners  were  to  be  brought  in, 
and  that  her  house  was  to  be  converted 
into  a prison.  A lieutenant  and  twenty- 
one  men  of  the  Sturgis  Rifles  (General 
McClellan's  body-guard)  were  now  placed 
in  charge  instead  of  the  detective  police. 
The  house  began  to  fill  with  other 
prisoners — all  women.  The  once  quiet 
and  unpretentious  residence  at  398  Six- 
teenth Street  became  known  as  “Fort 
Greenhow,"  and  an  object  of  intense  in- 
terest to  the  crowds  that  came  to  stare 
at  it- — which  provoked  from  the  New 
York  Times  the  caustic  comment: 

Had  Madam  Greenhow  been  sent  South 
immediately  after  her  arrest,  as  we  recom- 
mended, we  should  have  heard  no  more  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  Secesh  women,  which  she  has 
made  the  fashion. 

Had  the  gaping  crowds  known  what  the 
harassed  sentries  knew,  they  would  have 
stared  with  better  cause.  They  sought 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  Mrs.  Greenhow 
because  of  what  she  had  done ; the  guards' 
chief  concern  was  with  the  Mrs.  Greenhow 
of  the  present  moment.  For  during  the 
entire  time  that  she  was  a prisoner  in 
her  own  house  Mrs.  Greenhow  was  in 
frequent  communication  with  the  South. 
How  she  accomplished  the  seemingly  im- 


veyed  to  her  by  her  “ little  bird  ” ; of 
preparing  “ those  peculiar,  square  de- 
spatches to  be  forwarded  to  our  great 
and  good  President  at  Richmond " ; of 
“ tapestry-work  in  a vocabulary  of  colors, 
which,  though  not  a very  prolific  language, 
served  my  purpose " ; and  she  gives,  as 
an  example  of  many  such,  “ a seemingly 
innocent  letter,"  which  seems  innocent, 
indeed,  and  must  forever  remain  so,  since 
she  does  not  supply  the  key  whereby  its 
hidden  meaning  may  be  understood. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  ball  of 
pink  knitting-yarn,  a story  which,  un- 
like the, yam  ball,  was  never  unwound 
to  lay  its  innermost  secrets  bare.  Now 
and  then  the  prisoners  passed  one  another 
when  being  marched  for  their  period  of 
exercise  in  the  garden  or  back  into 
the  house  again;  and  it  was  thus  that 
Mrs.  Greenhow  one  day  met  Mrs.  Philips 
in  the  hall.  Behind  each  stalked  an 
armed  guard;  the  ladies  might  not  pause 
even  long  enough  to  bid  each  other  good 
day.  But  as  she  passed  on  into  the 
house,  Mrs.  Philips  called,  “ I found  your 
ball  of  pink  yam  in  the  shrub-bush  under 
your  window,  and  tossed  it  into  your 
room."  Pink  yam ! Women  - talk  I — 
not  worth  a soldier's  heed,  and  the 
sentries  gave  it  none.  Gut  in  the  gar- 
den Mrs.  Greenhow  restlessly  paced  up 
and  down;  for  the  first  time  the  brief 
half-hour  seemed  too  long;  for  the  first 
time,  too,  she  was  glad  to  be  marched 
back  to  her  room  again.  Yesl  there  on 
the  floor  in  a band  of  sunlight  lay  the 
pink  ball — safe.  As  she  dropped  it  care- 
lessly into  her  work-basket  the  guard 
watched  her  narrowly, . then  again  lan- 
guidly seated  himself  at  her  door.  That 
is  all  of  the  story — except  that  the  ball 
of  pink  yam  was  wound  around  a little 
roll  of  paper,  a cipher  message  from  the 
South. 

By  such  means  she  was  able  to  outwit 
her  many  guards — though  not  as  in- 
variably as  at  the  time  she  believed  that 
she  had  done.  Allan  Pinkerton  reports 
to  the  War  Department,  with  a mixture 
of  irritation  and  complacency: 

She  has  not  ceased  to  lay  plans,  to  at- 
tempt the  bribery  of  officers  having  her  in 
charge,  to  make  use  of  signs  from  the  win- 
dows of  her  house  to  her  friends  on  the 


possible  will  never  be  fully  known.  streets,  to  communicate  with  such  friends 

She  tells  of  information  being  con-  and  through  them  as  she  supposed  send  in- 
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formation  to  the  rebels  in  ciphers  requiring 
much  time  to  decipher— all  of  which  she  sup- 
posed she  was  doing  through  an  officer  who 
had  her  in  charge  and  whom  she  supposed 
she  had  bribed  to  that  purpose,  but  who, 
faithful  to  his  trust,  laid  her  communica- 
tions before  yourself. 

But  Mrs.  Greenhow  evidently  made  use 
of  other  channels  as  well,  for  the  copy 
of  her  first  letter  to  Secretary  Seward 
safely  reached  the  hands  of  those  friends 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  by  them 
it  was  published  in  the  newspapers, 
North  and  South,  thereby  showing  to  all 
the  world  that  a tendril  of  the  grape- 
vine telegraph  still  reached  out  from 
“ Fort  Greenhow.”  It  was  not  this  alone 
which  made  officialdom  and  the  public 
gasp — it  was  the  letter  itself.  In  tone 
it  was  calm,  almost  dispassionate — a mas- 
terly letter.  The  blunt  Anglo-Saxon 
words  which  set  forth  in  detail  the  in- 
dignities which  she  suffered  from  the 
unceasing  watch  kept  over  her  came  like 
so  many  blows.  She  pointed  out  that 
her  arrest  had  been  without  warrant ; 
that  her  house  and  all  its  contents  had 
been  seized,  and  that  she  herself  had 
been  held  a prisoner  more  than  three 
months  without  a trial,  and  that  she  was 
yet  ignorant  of  the  charge  against  her. 
The  letter  was  strong,  simple,  dignified, 
but  it  brought  no  reply. 

The  heat  of  midsummer  had  passed 
and'  autumn  had  come,  and  with  it 
many  changes.  Miss  Mackall  was  one 
day  abruptly  taken  away  and  sent  to 
her  own  home ; the  two  friends  were 
never  to  meet  again.  Other  prisoners 
were  freed  or  transferred  elsewhere,  and 
yet  others  came — among  them  a Miss 
Poole,  who  almost  immediately  sought 
to  curry  favor  by  reporting  that  little 
Rose,  who  for  some  time  had  been  al- 
lowed to  play,  under  guard,  on  the  pave- 
ment, had  received  a communication  for 
her  mother;  and  the  child  was  again 
confined  within  the  four  walls.  “ This  was 
perhaps  my  hardest  trial — to  see  my  lit- 
tle one  pining  and  fading  under  my  eyes 
for  want  of  food  and  air.  The  health 
and  spirits  of  my  faithful  maid  also 
began  to  fail.”  The  attempt  of  several 
of  the  guard  to  communicate  informa- 
tion was  likewise  reported  by  Miss  Poole, 
and  the  thumb-screws  of  discipline  were 
tightened  by  many  turns.  The  kindly 
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officer  of  the  guard,  Lieutenant  Sheldon, 
was  ordered  to  hold  no  personal  com- 
munication with  Mrs.  Greenhow;  the 
guard  was  set  as  spies  upon  one  another 
and  upon  him;  they,  too,  were  forbidden 
under  severe  penalty  to  speak  to  her  or  to 
answer  her  questions.  An  order  was 
issued  prohibiting  her  from  purchasing 
newspapers,  or  being  informed  of  their 
contents.  At  times  it  seemed  as  though 
her  house,  and  she  in  it,  had  been  swal- 
lowed, and  now  lay  within  the  four  walls 
of  a Chillon  or  a Chateau  d’lf;  it  was 
added  bitterness  to  her  to  look  about  the 
familiar  room  and  remember  that  once  it 
had  been  home! 

Miss  Mackall  had  been  making  cease- 
less efforts  to  be  allowed  to  visit  her 
friend,  but  permission  was  steadily  de- 
nied. Then  the  news  sifted  into  “Fort 
Greenhow,”  and  reached  its  one-time 
mistress,  that  Miss  Mackall  was  ill, 
desperately  ill;  for  the  first  time  Mrs. 
Greenhow  ceased  to  demand — she  pleaded 
to  see  her  friend ; and  failed.  Then  came 
the  news  that  Miss  Mackall  was  dead. 

Among  those  friends  of  the  old  days 
who  now  and  then  were  allowed  to  call 
was  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  not  yet  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Mrs.  Greenhow  endeavored 
to  engage  him  as  counsel  to  obtain  for 
her  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  he 
declined. 

Friends — with  dubious  tact — smuggled 
to  her  newspaper  clippings  in  which  the 
statement  was  made  that  “Mrs.  Green- 
how had  lost  her  mind,”  and  that  “it  is 
rumored  that  the  government  is  about 
to  remove  her  to  a private  lunatic 
asylum.”  “My  blood  freezes  even  now,” 
she  wrote,  “when  I recall  my  feelings 
at  the  reception  of  this  communication, 
and  I wonder  that  I had  not  gone  mad.” 
When  the  Judge- Advocate,  making  a 
friendly,  “ unofficial  ” call,  asked,  “ To 
what  terms  would  you  be  willing  to  sub- 
scribe for  your  release  ?”  she  replied,  with 
unbroken  courage: 

“None,  sir!  . I demand  my  uncondi- 
tional release,  indemnity  for  losses,  and 
the  restoration  of  my  papers  and  effects.” 

The  day  after  Christmas  Mrs.  Green- 
how wrote  two  letters.  The  one,  in 
cipher,  was  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  Confederate  War  Department  when 
Richmond  was  evacuated;  it  was  deciph- 
ered and  published  in  the  Official  Records : 
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December  26th 

In  a day  or  two  1,200  cavalry  supported 
by  four  batteries  of  artillery  will  cross  the 
river  above  to  get  behind  Manassas  and  cut 
off  railroad  and  other  communications  with 
our  army  whilst  an  attack  is  made  in  front. 
For  God's  sake  heed  this.  It  is  positive.  . . . 

The  grape-vine  telegraph  lines  were  still 
clear  both  into  and  out  of  “ Fort  Green- 
how.” 

The  other  was  a second  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Seward — a very  different  sort  of 
letter  from  the  first,  being  but  a tirade 
on  the  ethics  of  the  Southern  cause,  pur- 
poseless, save  that  “ Contempt  and  de- 
fiance alone  actuated  me.  I had  known 
Seward  intimately,  and  he  had  frequently 
enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  my  table.” 
Unlike  its  worthy  predecessor,  this  letter 
was  to  bear  fruit. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  January 
a search  was  again  commenced  through- 
out the  house.  The  police  were  search- 
ing for  the  copy  of  the  second  letter. 
But,  as  in  the  first  instance,  the  copy 
had  gone  out  simultaneously  with  the 
original.  When  Mrs.  Greenhow  was  al- 
lowed to  return  to  her  room  she  found 
that  the  window  had  been  nailed  up, 
and  every  scrap  of  paper  had  been  taken 
from  her  writing-desk  and  table. 

It  was  this  copy  of  the  second  letter 
to  Secretary  Seward  which  sent  Mrs. 
Greenhow  to  the  Old  Capitol  Prison. 

It  was  published  as  the  first  had  been, 
thereby  clearly  showing  that  Mrs.  Green- 
how was  still  able  to  communicate  with 
‘the  South  almost  at  will  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  prevent  her.  It  was  the  last 
straw.  The  State  Department  acted 
swiftly.  On  January  18th  came  the 
order  for  Mrs.  Greenhow  to  prepare  for 
immediate  removal  elsewhere;  two  hours 
later  she  parted  from  her  faithful  and 
weeping  maid,  and  she  and  the  little 
Rose  left  their  home  forever.  Between 
the  doorstep  and  the  carriage  was  a 
double  file  of  soldiers,  between  whom  she 
passed;  at  the  carriage  — still  holding 
little  Rose  by  the  hand — she  turned  on 
the  soldiers  indignantly.  “ May  your 
next  duty  be  a more  honorable  one  than 
that  of  guarding  helpless  women  and 
children,”  she  said. 

Dusk  had  fallen  ere  the  carriage 
reached  the  Old  Capitol ; here,  too,  a 
guard  was  drawn  up  under  arms  to  pre- 


vent any  attempt  at  rescue.  The  receiv- 
ing - room  of  the  prison  was  crowded 
with  officers  and  civilians,  all  peering 
curiously.  Half  an  hour  later  she  and 
the  child  were  marched  into  a room  very 
different  from  that  which  they  had  left 
in  the  house  in  Sixteenth  Street.  The 
room,  10.x  12,  was  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  back  building  of  the  prison;  its 
only  window  (over  which  special  bars 
were  placed  next  day)  looked  out  upon 
the  prison-yard.  A narrow  bed,  on  which 
was  a straw  mattress  covered  by  a pair 
of  unwashed  cotton  sheets,  a small  feather 
pillow,  dingy  and  dirty,  a few  wooden 
chairs,  a table,  and  a cracked  mirror 
furnished  the  room  which  from  that 
night  was  to  be  theirs  during  months  of 
heart-breaking  imprisonment. 

An  understanding  of  those  bitter  days 
can  be  given  best  by  extracts  from  her 
diary: 

“ January  25th . — I have  been  one  week 
in  my  new  prison.  My  letters  now  all  go 
through  the  detective  police,  who  sub- 
ject them  to  a chemical  process  to  extract 
the  treason.  In  one  of  the  newspaper 
accounts  I am  supposed  to  use  sympa- 
thetic ink.  I purposely  left  a preparation 
very  conspicuously  placed,  in  order  to 
divert  attention  from  my  real  means  of 
communication,  and  they  have  swallowed 
the  bait  and  fancy  my  friends  are  at 
their  mercy.  January  28th . — This  day  as 
I stood  at  my  barred  window  the  guard 
rudely  called  ‘ Go  ’way  from  that  win- 
dow !’  and  leveled  his  musket  at  me. 
I maintained  my  position  without  con- 
descending to  notice  him,  whereupon  he 
called  the  corporal  of  the  guard.  I called 
also  for  the  officer  of  the  guard,  . . . 
who  informed  me  that  I mjust  not  go 
to  the  window.  I quietly  told  him  that, 
at  whatever  peril,  I should  avail  myself 
of  the  largest  liberty  of  the  four  walls 
of  my  prison.  He  told  me  that  his  guard 
would  have  orders  to  fire  upon  me.  I 
had  no  idea  that  such  monstrous  regula- 
tions existed.  To-day  the  dinner  for  my- 
self and  child  consists  of  a bowl  of  beans 
swimming  in  grease,  two  slices  of  fat 
junk,  and  two  slices  of  bread.  ...  I was 
very  often  intruded  upon  by  large  parties 
of  Yankees,  who  came  with  passes  from 
the  Provost  - Marshal  to  stare  at  me. 
Sometimes  I was  amused,  and  generally 
contrived  to  find  out  what  was  going  on. 
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. . . Afterward  I requested  the  super- 
intendent not  to  allow  any  more  of  these 
parties  to  have  access  to  me.  He  told 
me  that  numbers  daily  came  to  the  prison 
who  would  gladly  give  him  ten  dollars 
apiece  to  be  allowed  to  pass  piy  open 
door.  March  8d. — Since  two  days  we  are 
actually  allowed  a half-hour’s  exercise  in 
the  prison-yard,  where  we  walk  up  and 
down,  picking  our  way  as  best  we  can 
through  mud  and  negroes,  followed  by 
soldiers  and  corporals,  bayonets  in  hand. 
. . . Last  night  I put  my  candle  on  the 
window,  in  order  to  get  something  out 
of  my  trunk  near  which  it  stood,  all 
unconscious  of  committing  any  offense 
against  prison  discipline,  when  the  guard 
below  called,  * Put  out  that  light !’  I gave 
no  heed,  but  only  lighted  another,  where- 
upon several  voices  took  up  the  cry,  add- 
ing, ‘ Damn  you,  I will  fire  into  your 
room  !’  Rose  was  in  a state  of  great 
delight,  and  collected  all  the  ends  of 
candles  to  add  to  the  illumination.  By 
this  the  clank  of  arms  and  patter  of  feet, 
in  conjunction  with  the  furious  rapping 
at  my  door,  with  a demand  to  open  it, 
announced  the  advent  of  corporal  and 
sergeant.  My  door  was  now  secured  in- 
side by  a bolt  which  had  been  allowed 
me.  I asked  their  business.  Answer, 
‘ You  are  making  signals,  and  must  re- 
move your  lights  from  the  window/  I 
said,  6 But  it  suits  my  convenience  to 
keep  them  there/  ‘We  will  break  open 
your  door  if  you  don’t  open  it/  ‘You 
will  act  as  you  see  fit,  but  it  will  be  at 
your  peril!’  They  did  not  dare  to  carry 
out  this  threat,  as  they  knew  that  I had 
a very  admirable  pistol  on  my  mantel- 
piece, restored  to  me  a short  time  since, 
although  they  did  not  know  that  I had 
no  ammunition  for  it.”  The  candles 
burned  themselves  out,  and  that  ended 
it,  save  that  next  day,  by  order  of  the 
Provost-Marshal,  the  pistol  was  taken 
from  the  prisoner. 

But  it  was  not  all  a merry  baiting  of 
the  guards  — there  was  hardship  con- 
nected with  this  imprisonment.  In  spite 
of  the  folded  clothing  placed  on  the  hard 
bed,  the  child  used  to  cry  out  in  the 
night,  “ Oh,  mamma,  mamma,  the  bed 
hurts  me  so!”  The  rooms  above  were 
filled  with  negroes.  “The  tramping  and 
screaming  of  negro  children  overhead  was 
most  dreadful/*  .Worse  Ithan  mere  sound 


came  from  these  other  prisoners:  there 
came  disease.  Smallpox  broke  out  among 
them,  also  the  lesser  disease,  camp 
measles,  which  latter  was  contracted  by 
the  little  Rose.  She,  too,  had  her  mem- 
ories of  the  Old  Capitol;  in  a recent 
letter  she  wrote: 

“ I do  not  remember  very  much  about 
our  imprisonment  except  that  I used  to 
cry  myself  to  sleep  from  hunger.  . . . 

There  was  a tiny  closet  in  our  room  in 
which  mother  contrived  to  loosen  a plank 
that  she  would  lift  up,  and  the  prisoners 
of  war  underneath  would  catch  hold  of 
my  legs  and  lower  me  into  their  room; 
they  were  allowed  to  receive  fruit,  etc., 
from  the  outside,  and  generously  shared 
with  me,  also  they  would  give  mother 
news  of  the  outside  world.”  Thus  the 
days  passed  until  Mrs.  Greenhow  was 
summoned  to  appear,  March  25th,  before 
the  United  States  Commissioners  for  the 
Trial  of  State  Prisoners. 

Of  this  “ trial  ” the  only  record  avail- 
able is  her  own  — rather  too  flippant 
in  tone  to  be  wholly  convincing  as 
to  its  entire  sincerity.  Her  account 
begins  soberly  enough : the  cold,  raw 
day,  the  slowly  falling  snow,  the  mud 
through  which  the  carriage  labored  to 
the  office  of  the  Provost  - Marshal  in 
what  had  been  the  residence  of  Senator 
Guin — “one  of  the  most  elegant  in  the 
city;  . . . my  mind  instinctively  reverted 
to  the  gay  and  brilliant  scenes  in  which 
I had  mingled  in  that  house,  and  the 
goodly  company  who  had  enjoyed  its 
hospitality.”  There  was  a long  wait  in 
a fireless  anteroom;  then  she  was  led  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  for  her  trial. 

“ My  name  was  announced,  and  the  Com- 
missioners advanced  to  receive  me  with 
ill-concealed  embarrassment.  I bowed  to 
themi,  saying:  ‘Gentlemen,  resume  your 
9eats.  I recognize  the  embarrassment  of 
your  positions;  it  was  a mistake  on  the 
part  of  your  government  to  have  selected 
gentlemen  for  this  mission.  You  have, 
however,  shown  me  but  scant  courtesy  in 
having  kept  me  waiting  your  pleasure 
for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  cold/  ” The 
prisoner  took  her  place  at  the  long  table, 
midway  between  the  two  Commissioners, 
one  of  whom,  General  Dix,  was  a former 
friend;  at  smaller  tables  were  several 
secretaries;  if  there  were  any  spectators 
other  than  the  newspaper  reporters,  she 
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makes  no  mention  of  them.  The  trial 
began. 

“One  of  the  reporters  now  said,  ‘If 
you  please,  speak  a little  louder,  mad- 
am/ I rose  from  my  seat,  and  said  to 
General  Dix,  ‘If  it  is  your  object  to 
make  a spectacle  of  me,  and  furnish  re- 
ports for  the  newspapers,  I shall  have 
the  honor  to  withdraw  from  this  pres- 
ence/ Hereupon  both  Commissioners 
arose  and  protested  that  they  had  no 
such  intention,  but  that  it  was  necessary 
to  take  notes.  . . .”  The  examination 
then  continued  “ in  a strain  in  no  respect 
different  from  that  of  an  ordinary  con- 
versation held  in  a drawing-room,  and 
to  which  I replied  sarcastically,  . . . and 
a careless  listener  would  have  imagined 
that  the  Commission  was  endeavoring 
with  plausible  arguments  to  defend  the 
government  rather  than  to  incriminate 
me.  . . .”  The  other  Commissioner  then 
said,  “ ‘ General  Dix,  you  are  so  much 
better  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Greenhow, 
suppose  you  continue  the  examination  V 
I laughingly  said,  ‘Commence  it,  for  I 
hold  that  it  has  not  begun/  ” Mrs. 
Greenhow’s  account  makes  no  mention 
of  any  witnesses  either  for  or  against 
her;  the  evidence  seems  to  have  consisted 
solely  in  the  papers  found  in  her  house. 
The  whole  examination — as  she  records 
it— may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
questions  and  answers : 

“ ‘ You  are  charged  with  treason/  ‘ 1 
deny  it  !’  ‘ You  are  charged,  madam,  with 
having  caused  a letter  which  you  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  published 
in  Richmond/  ‘ That  can  hardly  be 
brought  forward  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
my  arrest,  for  I had  been  some  three 
months  a prisoner  when  that  letter  was 
written/  ‘ You  are  charged,  madam, 
with  holding  communication  with  the 
enemy  in  the  South/  ‘ If  this  were  an 
established  fact,  you  could  not  be  sur- 
prised at  it;  I am  a Southern  woman/ 
. . . ‘How  is  it,  madam,  that  you  have 
managed  to  communicate,  in  spite  of  the 
vigilance  exercised  over  you  V ‘ That  is 
my  secret  !’  ” And  that  was  practically 
the  end,  save  that  the  prisoner  said  she 
would  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance if  this  opportunity  to  be  freed 
were  offered  her. 

April  3d  the  superintendent  of  the 
Old  Capitol  read  to  her  a copy  of  the 
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decree  of  the  Commission:  she  had  been 
sentenced  to  be  exiled.  But  the  days 
passed  and  nothing  came  of  it.  Tanta- 
lized beyond  endurance,  she  wrote  that 
she  was  “ready”  to  go  South.  General 
McClellan,  she  was  then  told,  had  object- 
ed to  her  being  sent  South  at  this  time. 
(Federal  spies — secret-service  men,  who, 
under  Allan  Pinkerton,  had  arrested  Mrs. 
Greenhow — were  on  trial  for  their  lives 
in  Richmond;  it  was  feared  that,  were 
she  sent  South,  her  testimony  would  be 
used  against  them.)  “ Day  glides  into 
day  with  nothing  to  mark  the  flight  of 
time,”  the  diary  continues.  “ The  heat 
is  intense,  with  the  sun  beating  down  upon 
the  house-top  and  in  the  windows.  . . . 
My  child  is  looking  pale  and  ill.  . . . 
Saturday,  May  31st . — At  two  o’clock  to- 
day [Prison  Superintendent]  Wood  came 
in  with  the  announcement  that  I was  to 
start  at  three  o’clock  for  Baltimore.” 
The  end  of  imprisonment  had  come  as 
suddenly  as  its  beginning. 

Disquieting  rumors  had  been  reaching 
Mrs.  Greenhow  for  some  time  in  regard 
to  removal  to  Fort  Warren.  Was  this, 
after  all,  a mere  Yankee  trick  to  get  her 
there  quietly?  She  was  about  to  enter 
the  carriage  that  was  to  bear  her  from  the 
Old  Capitol,  when,  unable  longer  to  bear 
the  suspense,  she  turned  suddenly  to  the 
young  lieutenant  of  the  escort : “ Sir, 
ere  I advance  further,  I ask  you,  not 
as  Lincoln’s  officer,  but  as  a man  of  honor 
and  a gentleman,  are  your  orders  from 
Baltimore  to  conduct  me  to  a Northern 
prison,  or  to  some  point  in  the  Con- 
federacy ?”  “ On  my  honor,  madam,”  he 
answered,  “to  conduct  you  to  Fortress 
Monroe  and  thence  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy.” Her  imprisonment  had,  in- 
deed, ended.  There  was  yet  the  Abolition- 
soldier  guard — on  the  way  to  the  station, 
on  the  cars,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  steamer; 
there  was  yet  to  be  signed  at  Fortress 
Monroe  the  parole  in  which,  in  considera- 
tion of  being  set  at  liberty,  she  pledged 
her  honor  not  to  return  north  of  the 
Potomac  during  the  war;  but  from  that 
moment  at  the  carriage-door  she  felt  her- 
self no  longer  a prisoner. 

To  the  query  of  the  Provost-Marshal 
at  Fortress  Monroe  she  replied  that  she 
wished  to  be  sent  “to  the  capital  of  the 
Confederacy,  wherever  that  might  be,” 

That  was  still  Richmond,  he  told  her,  but 
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it  would  be  in  Federal  hands  before  she 
could  reach  there.  She  would  take 
chances  on  that,  was  her  laughing  re- 
joinder. And  so  she  was  set  ashore  at  City 
Point  by  a boat  from  the  Monitor,  and 
next  morning,  June  4th,  she  and  little 
Rose,  escorted  by  Confederate  officers,  ar- 
rived in  Richmond.  And  there,  “ on  the 
evening  of  my  arrival,  our  President  did 
me  the  honor  to  call  on  me,  and  his  words 
of  greeting,  ‘But  for  you  there  would 
have  been  no  battle  of  Bull  Run/  repaid 
me  for  all  I had  endured.” 

Could  the  story  be  told  of  the  succeed- 
ing twenty-seven  months  of  Mrs.  Green- 
how’s  life,  much  of  the  secret  history  of 
the  Confederacy  might  be  revealed.  It  is 
improbable  that  the  story  ever  will  be 
told.  Months  of  effort  to  learn  details 
have  resulted  in  but  vague  glimpses  of 
her,  as  one  sees  an  ever-receding  figure 
at  the  turns  of  a winding  road.  Her 
daughter  Rose  has  written : “ Whether 
mother  did  anything  for  the  Con- 
federacy in  Richmond  is  more  than  I 
can  tell.  I know  that  we  went  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  that  she 
saw  General  Beauregard  there.”  Then 
came  weeks  of  waiting  for  the  sailing  of 
a blockade  - runner  from  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina;  quiet,  happy  weeks  they 
were,  perhaps  the  happiest  she  had  known 
since  the  war  began.  She  was  taking 
little  Rose  to  Paris,  to  place  her  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  she  told 
her  new-made  friends.  One  morning 
they  found  that  she  and  little  Rose  had 
gone.  A blockade-runner  had  slipped  out 
during  the  night  and  was  on  its  way  with 
them  to  Bermuda. 

Many  have  definitely  asserted  that  Mrs. 
Greenhow  went  to  England  and  France 
on  a secret  mission  for  the  Confederacy. 
No  proof  of  this  has  ever  been  found, 
but  the  little  which  has  been  learned  of 
her  sojourn  in  Europe  strongly  supports 
the  theory  of  such  a mission  there.  The 
ship  which  bore  them  to  England  from 
Bermuda  was  an  English  man-of-war,  in 
which  they  sailed  “at  President  Davis’s 
especial  request.”  Then  there  were 
President  Davis’s  personal  letters  to 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  requesting 
them  that  they  show  to  Mrs.  Greenhow 
every  attention.  In  France  she  was  given 
a private  audience  with  Napoleon  III.; 
in  London,  presented  to  England’s  Queen. 
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A letter  written  to  her  by  James  Spence, 
financial  agent  of  the  Confederates  in 
Liverpool,  shows  her  to  have  been  active- 
ly engaged  in  support  of  the  interests  of 
the  South  from  her  arrival  in  England. 

But  of  any  secret  mission  there  is  not  a 
trace — unless  her  book,  My  Imprison - 
ment,  or  the  First  Year  of  Abolition 
Rule  in  Washington,  may  thus  be  con- 
sidered. The  book  was  brought  out  in 
November,  1863,  by  the  well-known  Eng- 
lish publishing-house  of  Richard  Bent- 
ley & Son;  immediately  it  made  a pro- 
found sensation  in  London — particularly 
in  the  highest  society  circles,  into  which 
Mrs.  Greenhow  had  at  once  been  re- 
ceived. My  Imprisonment  was  a brilliant 
veneer  of  personal  war-time  experiences 
laid  alluringly  over  a solid  backing  of 
Confederate  States’  propaganda.  Rich- 
mond may  or  may  not  have  fathered  it, 
but  that  book  in  England  served  the 
South  well.  * None  who  knew  Mrs. 
Greenhow  ever  forgot  her  charm;  she 
made  friends  everywhere — such  friends  as 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  Lady  Franklin,  and 
a score  more  whose  names  are  nearly  as 
well  known  to-day.  She  was  betrothed 
to  a prominent  peer. 

All  in  all,  this  is  but  scant  information 
to  cover  a period  of  more  than  two  years. 
Only  one  other  fact  has  been  obtained 
regarding  her  life  abroad,  but  it  is  most 
significant  in  support  of  the  belief  that 
she  was  a secret  agent  for  the  Con- 
federacy. In  August,  1864,  Mrs.  Green- 
how left  England  suddenly  and  sailed 
for  Wilmington  on  the  ship  Condor . 
Though  her  plans  were  to  return  al- 
most at  once,  marry,  and  remain  in 
England,  the  fact  that  she  left  in  Lon- 
don her  affianced  husband,  and  her  lit- 
tle Rose  in  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  Paris,  while  she  herself  risked 
her  life  to  run  the  blockade,  seems 
strong  evidence  that  her  business  in  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  was  im- 
portant business,  indeed.  The  Condor 
was  a three  - funneled  steamer,  newly 
built,  and  on  her  first  trip  as  a blockade- 
runner — a trade  for  which  she  was  su- 
perbly adapted,  being  swift  as  a sea- 
swallow.  She  was  commanded  by  a 
veteran  captain  of  the  Crimean  War — an 

* Many  of  the  passages  in  this  article  have 
been  quoted  from  Mrs.  Green  how’s  own 
narrative. 
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English  officer  on  a year’s  leave,  blockade- 
running  for  adventure  — Captain  Au- 
gustus Charles  Hobart-Hampden,  various- 
ly known  to  the  blockade-running  fleet 
as  Captain  Roberts,  Hewett,  or  Gulick. 

On  the  night  of  September  30th  the 
Condor  arrived  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  the  entry  for  Wil- 
mington, and  in  the  darkness  stole  swift- 
ly through  the  blockade.  She  was  almost 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  not  two 
hundred  yards  from  shore,  when  suddenly 
there  loomed  up  in  the  darkness  a vessel 
dead  ahead.  To  the  frightened  pilot  of 
the  Condor  it  was  one  of  the  Federal 
squadron;  he  swerved  his  ship  sharply, 
and  she  drove  hard  on  New  Inlet  bar. 
In  reality  the  ship  which  had  caused  the 
damage  was  the  wreck  of  the  blockade- 
runner  Nighthawh,  which  had  been  run 
down  the  previous  night.  The  Condor’s 
pilot  sprang  overboard  and  swam  ashore. 
Dawn  was  near  breaking,  and  in  the 
now  growing  light  the  Federal  blockaders 
which  had  followed  the  Condor  were  seen 
to  be  closing  in.  Though  the  Condor, 
lying  almost  under  the  very  guns  of  Fort 
Fisher — which  had  begun  firing  at  the 
Federal  ships  and  was  holding  them  off — 


was  for  the  time  being  safe,  yet  Mrs. 
Greenhow  and  the  two  other  passengers, 
Judge  Holcombe  and  Lieutenant  Wilson, 
Confederate  agents,  demanded  that  they 
be  set  ashore.  There  was  little  wind  and 
there  had  been  no  storm,  but  the  tide- 
rip  ran  high  over  the  bar,  and  the  boat 
was  lowered  into  heavy  surf.  Scarcely 
was  it  clear  of  the  tackles  ere  a great 
wave  caught  it,  and  in  an  instant  it  was 
overturned.  Mrs.  Greenhow,  weighted 
down  by  her  heavy  black  silk  dress  and 
a bag  full  of  gold  sovereigns,  which  she 
had  fastened  round  her  .waist,  sank  at 
once  and  did  not  rise  again.  The  others 
succeeded  in  getting  ashore. 

The  body  of  Mrs.  Greenhow  was  washed 
up  on  the  beach  next  day.  They  buried 
her  in  Wilmington — buried  her  with  the 
honors  of  war,  and  a Confederate  flag 
wrapped  about  her  coffin.  And  every 
Memorial  Day  since  then  there  is  laid 
upon  her  grave  a wreath  of  laurel  leaves 
such  as  is  placed  only  upon  the  graves  of 
soldiers.  Long  ago  the  Ladies’  Memo- 
rial Society  placed  there  a simple  marble 
cross,  on  which  is  carved : “ Mrs.  Rose 
O’Neal  Greenhow.  A Bearer  of  De- 
spatches to  the  Confederate  Government.” 


When  I am  Gone 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

WHEN  I am  gone, 

Over  the  silent  sky 
The  birds  will  fly; 

Ah!  how  the  birds  will  sing — 

When  I am  gone; 

And  the  blue  eye 

Of  some  unborn  and  beautiful  young  thing 
Will  watch  them  fly, 

And  her  young  heart  will  break  to  hear  them  sing — 
When  I am  gone. 
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Common  Sense  and  Life-Saving 

BY  CLARENCE  DAY , JR. 


1WISH  to  put  to  you  a serious  ques- 
tion : If  you  had  a polar  bear  named 
Gerald,  and  if  you  were  asking  some 
friend  to  come  home  with  you  and  see 
that  bear,  which  way  would  you  say  it — 
would  you  say,  “Come  and  see  Gerald,” 
or  would  it  be,  “ Come  and  see  my  polar 
bear  ” ? 

The  point  may  be  rather  a fine  one, 
but  the  answer  is  obvious : you  would 
think  of  him  primarily  as  a polar  bear, 
and  only  secondarily  as  Gerald.  He 
would  be  first  and  foremost  a member 
of  a different  species — namely,  polar 
bears.  The  fact  that  he  was  also  an 
individual  being,  named  Gerald,  would 
be  subordinate. 

Very  good,  then.  Let  me  remind  you 
of  this:  As  with  polar  bears,  so  with 
women.  Most  people — or,  rather,  I 
should  have  said,  most  women — do  not 
realize  it,  but  they  are  practically  as 
alien  a genus  to  mankind  as  bears. 
Fond  of  them  as  we  may  be,  they  are 
women  to  us  first,  and  individuals  to  us 
afterward.  It  is  shown  by  the  very  way 
one  speaks  of  them.  I say,  “I  know  a 
girl  named  Hattie”;  never,  “I  know 
Hattie,  a girl.”  Both  forms,  I may  add, 
are  partly  lies.  I know  lots  of  things 
about  Hattie,  but  I can’t  know  all,  be- 
cause I am  a man  and  she  is  something 
else.  I know  all  I need  to  about  her, 
you  understand.  The  point  simply  is 
that  as  women  are  a different  order  of 
beings,  there  are  limits  to  our  knowledge. 
That  is  why  we  can  find  no  way  to  cor- 
rect some  of  their  queer,  impossible 
notions  about  how  men  should  act. 
That  is  why,  also,  I cannot  fully  ex- 
plain to  you  the  part  Hattie  played,  that 
time  I became  engaged  to  Angelica  Perry. 

When  I was  younger  I was  engaged  to 
another  girl,  named  Hilda,  but  that  girl 
went  to  China.  A missionary  uncle  of 
hers,  whose  sole  ambition,  it  seems,  was 
“ reaching  ” Chinamen,  invited  her  to 
join  him,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  warn- 
ings she  felt  she  had  better  do  it.  I 
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was  sorry.  Much  as  I hate  sentimental- 
ity and  much  as  I commend  the  un- 
emotional attitude,  it  is  a pretty  dis- 
couraging business  to  lose  a fiancee. 

I postponed  all  further  search  for  a 
helpmate,  and,  indeed,  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  Hattie,  I might  have  continued 
indefinitely  a bachelor.  Hattie,  how- 
ever, really  troubled  me  by  trying  to 
make  me  out  a romantic  figure.  She 
talked  everywhere  about  what  she  called 
my  chivalrous  loyalty  to  the  memory  of 
Hilda;  and  she  talked  so  much  and  so 
often  that  the  thing  became  by  degrees 
a — became  notorious.  I acutely  dis- 
liked it. 

At  last,  one  afternoon  in  the  park,  I 
met  her  out  walking  .with  this  Angelica 
Perry,  and  she  introduced  us.  “ An- 
gelica,” she  said,  “let  me  introduce  my 
handsome  old  friend  and  cousin,  Niblo 
Sims,  the  one  thoroughly  faithful 
bachelor  of  my  acquaintance.”  Angelica 
Perry  gave  me  a brimming  glance,  I 
looked — a little  intensely,  perhaps — at 
her  (she  was  an  awfully  pretty  girl), 
and  then,  to  my  very  considerable  as- 
tonishment, we  fell  in  love. 

It  was  sudderi,  yes,  but  it  wasn’t  as 
remarkable,  after  all,  as  one  might  think. 

In  the  first  place,  Angelica,  having 
broken  off  her  engagement  to  a wild 
young  friend  of  hers  named  Minott 
Broderick,  was  in  just  the  right  mood 
to  appreciate  a somewhat  more  mature 
person  like  myself.  In  the  second  place, 
it  wasn’t  a romantic  love.  As  we  looked 
at  each  other  I merely  got  the  impression 
that  she  was  charming,  that  we  were 
en  rapport , and  that  she  would  be  in- 
telligently tractable.  This  roused,  quite 
naturally,  a feeling  of  fondness;  but 
there  was  nothing  hot  or  feverish  about 
it.  The  phase  of  it  that  captivated  me 
was  simply  her  apparent  combination  of 
submission  and  intelligence — one  so  sel- 
dom finds  just  that  in  women. 

When  I say  that  all  this  was  not 
romantic,  I mean  that  I myself  did  not 
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feel  it  to  be  so.  Angelica  felt  different- 
ly. She  had  heard  of  my  previous  en- 
gagement, and  she  had  liked  me  not  only 
for  being  “ loyal  ” to  it,  but  for  prompt- 
ly discarding  this  supposed  loyalty  upon 
meeting  with  herself.  That  is  the  way 
romantic  women  reason.  I did  not  dis- 
cover until  after  we  were  formally  en- 
gaged, however,  that  she  was  this  kind, 
and  that  there  was  an  eager,  jump-do  wn- 
your-throaty  quality  in  her  manner,  very 
difficult  for  a thoughtful  man  to  deal 
with.  She  would  sit  on  the  carpet  with 
her  head  resting  on  my  lap,  until  my 
knees  were  quite  stiff,  asking  about  what 
deeds  of  daring  I had  done  when  a boy, 
and  how  soon  I had  learned  to  walk 
when  a baby.  She  gave  me  quick  little 
hugs  in  the  street,  she  kissed  her  hand 
to  me  from  doorsteps.  It  was  nice,  yet 
— well — disconcerting.  I went  through 
a week  of  it,  and  then,  finding  that  she 
was  getting  even  more  emotional  rather 
than  less,  I decided  that  I would  speak 
of  it  to  Hattie. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  girls 
was  really  interesting.  Picture  to  your- 
self a blond,  delicate  creature,  with 
snapping  eyes,  a petulant,  wilful  manner, 
a desire  to  pet  and  to  be  petted  to  the 
fullest,  and  there  you  have  Angelica 
Perry.  Picture  an  older  and  steadier 
woman  quite  the  opposite  of  this,  dark, 
still,  firmly  built,  and  with  a large  and 
you  might  perhaps  say  a stolid  sort  of 
face,  and  you  have  Hattie. 

The  minute  I spoke-  confidentially  to 
Hattie  about  Angelica’s  attitude  and  ways 
she  became  so  frank  that  I was  startled. 

She  said  to  me:  “Niblo  Sims,  this 
engagement  was  a mistake.  If  you  are 
beginning  to  find  it  out,  so  much  the 
better;  for  you  cannot  go  on  this  way, 
you  know,  forever.  I am  your  cousin, 
and  I do  not  like  it.  I feel  that  you  are 
making  our  family  ridiculous.” 

“ May  I ask,”  said  I,  “ what  you  mean 
by  this  extraordinary  statement?” 

‘*What  is  extraordinary  about  it, Niblo?” 

“ Passing  over  the  word  1 ridiculous,’  ” 
I retorted,  “ which  you  are  probably 
using  for  some  womanish  reason,  or  in 
some  womanish  sense  that  I need  not 
investigate,  it  seems  to  me  sufficiently 
extraordinary  that  you  should  speak  of 
my  ‘ going  on  in  this  way.’  In  what 
way  are  you  talking  about?” 
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“ Getting  engaged  to  girls  whom  there 
is  no  earthly  probability  of  your  really 
marrying.” 

I told  her  that  I was  the  one  to 
judge  of  the  probabilities,  not  she,  and 
inquired  what  she  meant  by  “ girls.” 
Why  the  plural  ? She  explained  that 
she  was  thinking  not  only  of  my  pres- 
ent engagement,  but  of  my  previous  one 
to  that  other  girl — the  one  named  Hilda. 
She  spoke  of  it  as  though  that,  too,  had 
been  a mistake. 

“ Why  have  you  been  praising  me  for 
being  ‘faithful’  to  it,  then?”  inquired  I. 

“ I’d  rather  see  you  being  loyal  to  a 
single  blunder,”  she  rejoined,  “than  con- 
stantly stumbling  into  others.  If  you 
are  going  to  keep  your  eyes  tight  shut 
all  your  life,  Niblo  Sims,  you  had  better 
stand  just  as  still  as  you  know  how. 
Every  step  a man  takes  blindly — ” 

“What  step  have  I taken  blindly?”  I 
demanded. 

“Why,  you’ve  engaged  yourself  to  a 
girl  whose  ways  you  object  to.” 

“ But  that  is  no  evidence  of  blindness,” 
I quickly  informed  her.  “Don’t  be  so 
silly.  These  ways  that  I object  to  can 
be  changed.” 

“How?”  laughed  Hattie. 

“How?”  shouted  I.  “How?  Why, 
that  is  just  what  I came  to  see  you 
about:  that  is  exactly  what  I am  asking 
you” 

She  laughed  again.  Hattie  does  a 

good  deal  of  laughing. 

I had  left  Angelica  down-stairs  dur- 
ing this  interview,  and  now,  finding  that 
I could  get  no  satisfaction  out  of  Hattie, 
I marched  off  to  get  her.  Hattie  lives 
in  a cheap  little  room  in  the  Hotel  Van 
Boskirk,  which  has  that  famous  florist’s 
establishment  in  the  lower  story;  and,  as 
Angelica  seemed  to  be  fond  of  flowers,  I 
had  allowed  her  to  wait  for  me  down  in 
the  shop.  It  proved  to  have  been  a fright- 
fully expensive  arrangement.  That  con- 
versation with  Hattie  cost  me  twenty- 
seven  dollars.  I couldn’t  say  anything 
very  well,  because  Angelica  was  so  merry 
about  it  all,  and  so  urgent  that  I should 
come  over  to  see  Hattie  often  and  let 
her  wait  in  the  florist’s.  But  I did 
tell  her  about  not  being  too  romantic; 
and  she  immediately  promised  me  she 
never  would,  and  pinned  a red  and  con- 
spicuous flower  in  my  buttonhole.  She 
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seemed  to  be  tractable  enough  in  a way, 
but  I saw  she  was  flighty.  No  wonder 
young  Minott  Broderick  couldn’t  con- 
trol her. 

On  our  way  home  we  madd  a little 
detour  to  avoid  some  blasting,  and  in 
going  through  Ames  Street  we  passed 
a pawnbroker’s,  where  Angelica,  peering 
in  the  window,  spied  a hero  medal.  She 
darted  in  at  once. 

“I  wish  to  buy  that  medal,  please,” 
she  informed  the  proprietor.  “ What  is 
the  price  of  it?” 

“ My  dear  girl — ” I protested. 

“Ah,  Niblo,”  she  urged,  “do  let  me. 
Do  not  be  jealous,  dear.  I want  it  for 
you,  Niblo.  You  are  my  hero.” 

“I’ll  earn  my  own  hero  medals,  thank 
you,”  said  I.  “ Somebody  else’s  certain- 
ly is  no  use  to  us.  And  I don’t  know 
what  you  mean  by  jealous,  Angelica.” 

“ I could  keep  it  in  my  bureau  drawer,” 
she  reflected. 

The  pawnbroker  handed  it  over  to  her 
with  a flourish.  “Twenty  dollars,”  he 
mumbled.  He  saw  me  glaring  at  him. 
“ Twenty  dollars,”  he  continued,  hurried- 
ly, “ is  the  price  I’d  ought  to  be  getting 
for  this  beautiful  object,  but  while  busi- 
ness is  dull  this  way,  I could  give  it 
you  for  ten.” 

My  fiancee  was  fingering  the  disk  af- 
fectionately. “ Oh,  thank  you,”  she  said. 
“ I’ll  take  it.  I am  so  sorry  your  busi- 
ness is  dull  to  you.  You  ought  to  keep 
a bird-store  instead:  it  would  be  much 
more  cheery,  and  I know  you  would  be 
kind  to  them.  Will  you  pay  the  man 
ten  dollars,  please,  Niblo?” 

“I  haven’t  the  money,”  I said,  hand- 
ing her  my  pocketbook,  the  contents  of 
which,  after  the  purchase  of  those  flow- 
ers, consisted  of  three  one-dollar  bills 
and  a two. 

“ Oh,”  cried  Angelica,  examining  it. 
“I  must  ask  you  to  sell  it  to  me  for 
five  dollars,  please,  because  that  is  all 
there  is  in  this  pocketbook.” 

The  proprietor  gave  a series  of  gloomy 
coughs.  “Well,  ma’am,”  he  began,  but 
she  interrupted  to  ask  whether  he  had  a 
box  he  could  put  it  in,  and  went  on  to 
advise  him  further  as  to  keeping  birds. 
He  commenced  uneasily  to  wrap  it  up. 

I put  in  my  oar  again:  “We  sha’n’t 
be  able  to  take  tea  at  Fleuret’s,  An- 
gelica, if  we  have  no  money  left.” 


Angelica  looked  sympathetically  at  the 
proprietor.  “ Oh,  see,  we  can’t  give  you 
five  dollars,  after  all,”  she  explained, 
“because  that  would  leave  us  nothing 
for  tea  at  Fleuret’s.” 

He  knit  his  brows,  laid  the  package  on 
the  counter,  and  exhaled  a long  breath. 
“ Would  you  very  kindly  tell  me,  ma’am,” 
he  slowly  inquired,  “just  exactly  what 
you  are  offering  ,me  for  this  medal  ?” 

“Why,  I could  give  you  three  dollars, 
I think,”  she  saidL  “That  would  leave 
us  plenty  for  our  tea.” 

The  proprietor  dazedly  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  money. 

“No.  I’ll  tell  you,”  frowned  An- 
gelica, “I  won’t  buy  it  at  all  to-day. 
We’ll  come  in  to-morrow  and  give  you 
ten.  I’m  sure  it  is  worth  ten  dollars, 
isn’t  it,  Niblo?” 

We  turned  to  go.  The  pawnbroker 
spluttered  out  something  about  ladies 
being  so  changeable  that  he  would  really 
rather  sell  it  to-day  for  three,  “owing 
to  business,”  but  Angelica  was  firm,  and 
we  left. 

“He  doesn’t  understand,  poor  man!” 
she  told  me. 

I intimated  that  it  was  she  who  didn’t 
understand,  and  took  her  to  task  pretty 
sharply  for  her  childishness.  We  argued 
about  it  all  during  tea-time,  and  the 
next  day  when  I refused  to  take  her  back 
there,  we  almost  quarreled. 

“It’s  not  a thing  to  buy,”  I kept  ex- 
plaining. “ One  doesn’t  buy  hero  medals, 
Angelica;  one  must  deserve  them.” 

“How  soon  could  you  deserve  one  for 
me,  then,  Niblo  ?”  she  asked ; and  finding 
that  I did  not  go  out  at  once  and  attend 
to  it,  she  cried,  and  said  that  of  course 
I would  have  done  it  for  Hilda,  and  that 
she  always  knew  I did  not  love  her.  I 
contended  that  I did.  She  cried  still  more. 
And  in  conversation  with  Hattie,  a few 
days  later,  I learned  that  Angelica  had 
been  putting  her  any  quantity  of  ques- 
tions— sxxch  as  why  I never  matched  her 
(Angelica’s)  frocks  with  my  neckties  or 
handkerchiefs;  why  I didn’t  bring  her 
flowers;  why  my  face  didn’t  “light  up,” 
as  she  put  it,  when  I entered  the  room; 
why  I signed  all  my  letters  “ Yours  truly.” 
Well! — I am  a reasonable  man,  I have 
no  objection  to  humoring  people  in  these 
unimportant  little  matters;  but  anybody 
who  signs  himself  “ Yours  truly  ” a dozen 
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times  a day  can’t  always  remember  to 
make  it  “ Yours  devotedly  ” when  he  is 
writing  his  betrothed;  and  as  to  wearing 
an  incandescent  face,  why,  I don’t  know 
how.  I again  had  to  beg  Angelica  to  be 
more  sensible. 

She  lived  in  the  Windmere  Apartments 
on  the  west  side  of  the  park,  I upon  the 
east.  Between  us  in  the  center  of  this 
park  was  a reservoir  which  Angelica  be- 
gan to  call  the  Hellespont,  and  across 
which  she  once  told  me  I ought  to  swim. 
There  was  no  earthly  reason  for  swim- 
ming it,  of  course.  It  had  an  excellent 
path  around  its  banks. 

One  afternoon  in  December,  a little 
after  sunset,  I was  walking  along  this 
path  on  my  way  to  the  Windmere,  when 
I saw  my  fiancee  some  distance  ahead 
of  me,  waving  her  arms  and  wildly  call- 
ing me  to  hurry.  I jogged  along  tow- 
ard her. 

“ Oh,  hurry,  Niblo,”  she  cried ; “ there’s 
a woman  here,  drowning!” 

I looked  over  the  picket  fence  down 
the  stone  embankment.  A dark  object, 
which  I presently  realized  was  a woman’s 
hat,  was  floating  on  the  water.  With 
Angelica’s  screams  echoing  in  my  ear 
I proceeded  at  once  to  jerk  off  one  of 
ray  shoes.  As  soon  as  I put  my  stocking 
foot  on  the  path,  however,  and  felt  the 
chill  of  it,  I was  reminded  that  it  was 
December.  I paused.  That  path  was 
like  ice. 

I have  been  told  that  when  people 
are  in  peril  their  lives  pass  in  review 
before  them  in  an  instant;  similarly,  in 
my  case,  a whole  train  of  considerations 
crossed  my  mind.  I thought  of  how, 
for  instance,  a man  could  ever  make  his 
way  down  that  steep  embankment ; of 
how,  if  he  did,  he  could  possibly  get 
back  up;  of  where  I had  better  put  my 
watch  while  I tried  it ; of  how  I had  been 
walking  briskly  to  get  warm,  was  warm, 
and  would  now  get  chilled.  These  were 
all  highly  necessary  thoughts,  and  while 
they  were  flashing  through  my  con- 
sciousness I took  another  look  at  the 
water.  It  was  absolutely  still,  I noticed. 
The  hat  was  still,  too.  “ That  hat  isn’t 
moving,”  I told  Angelica.  “ It’s  no  use 
my  going  in,  my  dear.  Either  there’s 
no  woman  there  or  she’s  drowned  al- 
ready. You  wait  while  I fetch  a police- 
man.” And  I put  my  shoe  on  again. 


Angelica  couldn’t  seem  to  understand 
me : amazement,  anger,  and  disgust 
passed  speechlessly  over  her  face,  and 
then  returned  in  a body,  as  it  were,  and 
fought  for  utterance.  I resented  it.  I 
thought  to  myself  that  it  was  all  very 
well  for  her  to  feel  that  way,  but  how 
would  she  have  been  feeling  if  she  had 
been  me  ? A woman’s  idea  is  that  a man 
is  “ supposed  ” to  behave  in  a certain 
manner,  and  therefore  he  should.  I 
don’t  accept  any  such  therefore.  I say 
that  a man  should  do  the  intelligent 
thing — he  should  use  his  common  sense. 
I promptly  started  off  upon  the  run. 

“ Niblo,”  she  called,  “ come  back  this 
instant!  O Niblo!  For  shame!” 

For  shame,  eh?  The  pin-headed  girl! 
What  good  could  1 possibly  accomplish 
by  spilling  myself  down  that  embank- 
ment and  then  groping  about  in  a large, 
ice-cold  reservoir  ? If  there  was  any- 
body in  there,  she  would  almost  certainly 
be  dead,  even  if  I did  succeed  in  finding 
her.  If  there  wasn’t,  what  an  ass  I’d 
have  been  to  jump  in  at  the  sight  of  a 
hat!  The  sensible  thing  was  to  give 
the  alarm,  to  get  help.  I ran  faster 
than  ever. 

The  reservoir  was  soon  left  behind. 
Angelica’s  cries  grew  faint  and  then  in- 
audible as  I sped  on,  and  yet  I did  not 
meet  a single  passer-by,  let  alone  a 
policeman.  The  park  seemed  deserted. 
I decided  to  try  the  driveway — surely  a 
policeman  would  be  there.  On  a path 
beside  the  drive  I saw  something  move 
behind  a bush,  and  rushed  toward  it 
It  fled  me  with  shrill  squeaks — it  was 
only  a woman.  “ Like  some  infernal 
nightmare,  all  this,”  I thought,  bitterly; 
“ why  should  I be  mixed  up  in  it  ? What 
a fuss  to  make  about  a hat  in  the  water !” 

Just  then  I spied  a policeman  on  a 
bench  ahead  of  me,  with  his  grizzled  old 
head  hanging  forward  on  his  chest  and 
his  two  hands  folded  peacefully  over  his 
stomach.  “ Officer !”  I cried.  “ Hey, 
officer!  There  is  a woman  drowning  in 
the  reservoir !”  I ran  up  in  front  of  him. 

He  got  up  from  the  bench,  pulled  his 
hat  over  his  eyes,  and  blinked  stupidly 
at  me. 

“Run,  man,”  I shouted,  “run!  Come 
quickly!”  He  never  budged. 

“I  can’t  go  to  that  reservoir,  friend; 
it’s  off  my  post.” 
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I seized  him  by  the  arm.  “ Never 
mind  your  post,  hang  it!”  I told  him. 

“Get  the  reservoir  policeman  to  help 
you,”  he  said,  roughly.  “ My  duty's 
right  here.” 

His  hesitation  made  me  furious.  I 
shook  him  by  the  shoulder. 

“You  leggo  my  shoulder,”  he  com- 
manded. 

“ You  come  to  that  reservoir,”  I yelled, 
“ or  111  report  you.” 

A dull  anger  spread  slowly  over  his 
face.  “ Where  is  it,  then  ?”  he  inquired, 
shortly. 

“HI  show  you,”  I rapped  out,  and 
started  off  once  more  upon  the  run,  the 
policeman  following. 

He  was  a stoutish  type,  like  most  of 
the  park  squad.  What  an  absurd  prac- 
tice it  is  to  button  up  a lot  of  tired  old 
men  in  blue  uniforms  and  label  them 
police!  This  one  was  in  no  condition 
whatever  to  do  much  running,  and  he 
kept  losing  wind  quite  unnecessarily  be- 
sides, by  uttering  a long  string  of  things 
under  his  breath.  Things  about  how  he 
couldn't  run  so  fast,  and  why  didn't 
those  guys  rescue  the  party  themselves, 
and  his  duty  was  to  stay  on  his  own  post, 
like  he  had  been  ordered.  “ Why  didn't 
you  rescue  her  yourself?”  he  shouted, 
finally.  A pretty  way  for  an  officer  to 
talk!  Did  he  think  visitors  were  under 
any  obligation  to  keep  leaping  into 
reservoirs?  Against  park  rules,  too?  I 
pretended  not  to  hear. 

His  breathing  was  getting  more  and 
more  distressed,  and  his  feet  were  thud- 
ding along  that  path  like  the  hoofs  of  a 
moose.  “Is  it  much  farther?”  I heard 
him  gasp. 

“I  don't  believe  so,”  I answered — and 
then  began  to  slow  up,  with  a sudden 
suspicion  dawning  in  my  mind.  This 
wasn't  the  way.  “ Dear  me,”  I ex- 
claimed, “we  have  come  the  wrong  side 
of  the  reservoir.” 

He  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks,  his  legs 
trembling,  his  shoulders  slumping  for- 
ward. He  didn't  look  at  me  at  all. 
“ The  wrong  side,”  he  said,  thickly,  and 
rolled  his  eyes  skyward. 

“ Don't  waste  time,”  I admonished 
him;  “we've  got  to  hurry.”  I detached 
his  clinging  fingers  from  the  fence. 

It  was  in  the  worst  possible  of  humors 
on  each  side  that  we  retraced  our  steps. 


I sha'n't  repeat  the  remarks  the  fellow 
made.  He  was  as  surly  as  a ticket-seller; 
he  refused  point-blank  to  do  any  further 
running;  and  as  we  neared  what  I saw 
to  be  the  place,  he  first  began  arguing 
that  he  could  never  climb  the  fence, 
anyhow,  and,  when  I pooh-poohed  this, 
insisted  that  at  least  he  must  have  a 
bench  to  help  him  over.  We  arrived 
accordingly,  marching  single  file,  with 
the  bench  between  us. 

To  my  surprise  Angelica  was  not  there. 
I knew  the  spot,  however,  because  it  was 
just  around  a little  bend  in  the  path, 
near  a clump  of  beech-trees. 

“This  is  the  place,”  I informed  the 
policeman.  “I  left  a lady  here,  but  she 
seems  to  be  gone  ” : and  I looked  over 
the  railing  to  see  where  the  hat  was. 

“Gone?”  he  echoed.  “You  might 
have  known  it.  ‘ Seems  to  be  gone ' ? 
Well,  say!  Did  you  expect  her  to  put 
off  drowning  while  you  was  fetching  me  ?” 

“I  was  referring  to  my  fiancee,”  I 
absently  explained,  still  looking  over  the 
railing.  I couldn't  see  the  hat  any- 
where. 

The  policeman  sat  heavily  down  upon 
the  bench  and  stared  at  me  with  a sort 
of  admiring  horror.  “ Well,  you're  a 
cool  one,”  he  said.  “ This  was  your 
feeonsay  as  was  drowning,  was  it?  That 
must  be  quite  a inconvenience  to  you. 
But  never  mind;  everything  seems  to  go 
wrong  some  days.  Probably  you  got  out 
of  bed  this  morning  left  foot  foremost.” 

I paid  no  attention  to  him.  My  mind 
was  busy  with  conjectures  about  that 
hat.  It  might  have  sunk,  of  course — 
did  hats  sink  for  the  third  time?  I fan- 
tastically speculated — or  somebody  else 
might  have  come  and  saved  the  woman. 
I wondered  how  somebody  else  had  man- 
aged to  scale  the  embankment.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  for  one  unpleasant  moment 
that  Angelica  herself  might  have  per- 
formed a rescue,  and  thus  have  put  me 
in  a very  unwelcome  and  even  a gro- 
tesque position.  This  was  not  at  all 
probable,  but  the  feeling  that  she  would 
have  liked  to  do  it  if  she  could,  made 
me  angry. 

The  policeman  was  still  talking  away. 
I became  conscious  that  he  was  asking 
for  my  name  and  address. 

“What  do  you  want  my  name  for?” 
I inquired,  suspiciously. 
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- M<f>u  nm<Ie  me  leiive  m$  |3f<Mv  dfd»ft  only  a fcoiy ' ^p'Peeiatirm  of 

Am!  Eve  to  turn  in  my  re-  rny  ^hameteT  a*:<d  no  real  understanding 
port/-  h*Ww ’t  X i AVyJi,  ibwu  the  harries  of  ftf  whatever.  because  I 

: m ) • I add  ?••*>*<  .**  oi  all  partied  h&a  to  be  again,  wdtbwr  it  fiasiie&Sv 
tbok  Htoyn  in  tlmt  report,  or  >tr3  not  legal,  " I am  going  mauTy  MMott/’  An- 
UuKs  \v]jv.  '••  1 Want  name  at id  address 

fit  yourself  and  fmmsay  for  my  report/*' • And  whom  i/s  my  yymnmm-m#so  cousin 
I v/us  preparing  b-  debate  fcliia  point  going  to  marry  V‘  asked  'Hattie,  gmng 
with  the:  fellow*  when  another  pcdJehnian  ‘ifoe'ja  tpok, '. wh&fcyjf:  thought 
appeared  behind  us,  and  a^feed  tti#  eohr  n rather  farced  manner  ih  make  xxs  all 
liUumit  what  ho  was  doing  eft  post.  We  eftinfbnahle  agtfkt 

Murted  to  explain,  and  1 waft  just  tell  log  Angel  tea  observed-  that  it  w?rn!\l  iv 

Ivon  about  seeing  the  hat.  when  he  inter*  better  if  a man  like  me  r -tivatned  a 
riipted.  That  was  nil  .right,  he  ^vidp  the  baeiwdnh 

r05prypir  watyhinrip  had  fobed  the  hat  u .And  kept  get  ting*  engaged  dn  this 
out.  ten  minuter  -igv.  mid  restored  it  .to  /way  ail  his  life • profited  • 'Ha  f t hr 
it#  oWmvh  Solidly  drowfiyd’  Lady’s  hat  u .fanRlfc  whhltJ  prefer 

blew  <>tf,  lady  hunted  up  wotelmiari.  1>>  see  Tsiblo  married  to  some  one/" 
watchman  fished  out  hftiy  Lady  and  one  ! suddenly  experien^^l  o dvdife  for 
^•twe  bystanders  bad  then  toward  the  Lwh<de,/R*teh*l^l  Here  was 

the  gate.  £ — rich,  seemly  goodduiio^nvl.  not  im- 

So  I had  fasuJ  my  run  for  nothing.  There  ?it  tractive^-*  involved  in  n most  mtdosmo 
}>$d.  htaxi  iit*  oue  in  the  reservoir,  no  - bio  situation  and  not  Siting  anywhere/ 
of  ;;>,v  kjn4mVtht^|  bet  an  or-  1 It  new  plenty  of  women::  but  either. thi# 
taiek  of  romaat  n*  hysteria  ok  the  part  of  kept,  mo  at  fmuVkmpth/  or'  they,  *Wd 
ArigciioHv  VV/is  d for  me  to  marry  to.  d/hmm  like  Hilda,  or  they  turned 

M-'&i?)  life  that?  I &tiv&  tny  no  mo  to  foolish  mi  my  hamiay  jibe  ibis  Angelica 
Ihe  old  policeman,  who  was  saving  quite  There  was  ito  nnderstandiog  them;  They 
a good  deal  about  What  a ;HitV  \i&*  too,  wore ,fts ' rmhofe  ns  |kdar  bears/  The  Aitiy 
had  hod  for  nothing;*, t qteft^tJjK.parlr  1 ontj  1 f^otdd  talk  in  tfe  host  fiheJy 
deterirdtied  to  lisi'e  aimther  and  fuller  .with  ' was.,  Hattk^.  'herHcll/-  I 'came  M A 
talk  wit  h HUrtie  that  very  'moment.  dt-eision. 

When  I gv»t  there,  I found  -rhatf  An*  **  Jlulrie/’  | said,  s"  I thmk  I had  Vb 
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iivg  up  and  down  the  ihit,  rolling  her  /Jil  think  lou/^  sfriiled  Hattie,  tap* 
eyes  and  lv/it.  .*)rmg  rn  ij^.r  roliar.  And  her  fUr.^ets  tjoictly  toy  ether. 
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h^rry  biltk  never,  whhT  be  a his  wrfeiT  . . , 

hero.  . I run  going  to  marry  Mlnotr  HattleN  ihe^  wore  a curious  .express 
Brod«,rick/f  sion.  ul,!l  put  it  thia  w^y/1  she  said, 
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Mark  Twain 

SOME  CHAPTERS  FROM  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  LIFE 

BY  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

FIFTH  PAPER 


IT  was  the  fashion  among  papers  of 
Virginia  City  to  permit  reporters  to 
use  the  editorial  columns  for  ridicule  of 
one  another.  This  custom  was  especially 
in  vogue  during  the  period  when  Dan  de 
Quille  and  Mark  Twain  and  The  Un- 
reliable (Clement  T.  Rice)  were  the  shining 
journalistic  lights  of  the  Comstock.  Scarcely 
a week  went  by  that  some  apparently  ven- 
omous squib  or  fling  or  long  burlesque 
assault  did  not  appear  in  the  Union  or  the 
Enterprise,  with  one  of  those  jokers  as  its 
author  and  another  as  its  target. 

The  author  of  Roughing  It  tells  of  a lite- 
rary periodical  called  the  Occidental,  started 
in  Virginia  City  by  a Mr.  F.  This  was  the 
“ silver-tongued  Tom  Fitch  ” of  the  Union, 
an  able  speaker  and  writer,  vastly  popular 
on  the  Coast.  Fitch  came  to  Clemens  one 
day  and  said  he  was  thinking  of  starting 
such  a periodical,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  venture.  Clemens  said: 

“You  would  succeed  if  any  one  could, 
but  start  a flower-garden  on  the  Desert  of 
Sahara;  set  up  hoisting- works  on  Mount 
Vesuvius  for  mining  sulphur;  start  a lite- 
rary paper  in  Virginia  City;  Hell!” 

Which  was  a correct  estimate  of  the 
situation,  and  the  paper  perished  with  one 
issue,  as  related.  It  was  of  no  consequence 
except  that  it  contained  what  was  prob- 
ably the  first  attempt  at  that  modem  lite- 
rary absurdity,  the  composite  novel.  Also, 
it  died  too  soon  to  publish  Mark  Twain’s 
first  verses  of  any  pretension — though  still 
of  modest  merit — “The  Aged  Pilot  Man,” 
which  were  thereby  saved  for  Roughing  It. 

To  one  visiting  Virginia  now  it  seems  curi- 
ous that  any  of  these  things  could  have  hap- 
pened there.  The  Comstock  has  become 
little  more  than  a memory;  Virginia  and 
Gold  Hill  are  so  quiet,  so  voiceless,  as  to 
constitute  scarcely  an  echo  of  the  past. 
The  International  Hotel,  that  once  so  splen- 
did edifice  through  whose  portals  the 
tide  of  opulent  life  ebbed  and  flowed,  is  all 
but  deserted  now.  One  may  wander  at 
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will  through  its  quiet  corridors  and  among 
its  old  splendors,  seeking  in  vain  for  the 
boisterous  welcome  of  a vanished  day.  Those 
things  were  not  lacking  once,  and  the  stream 
of  wealth  tossed  up  and  down  the  stairs  and 
billowed  up  C Street,  an  ebullient  tide  of 
metals  and  men  from  which  millionaires 
would  be  struck  out  and  individuals  known 
to  national  affairs.  William  M.  Stewart, 
one  day  to  become  a United  States  Senator, 
was  there,  an  unnoticed  unit,  and  John 
W.  Mackay  and  James  G.  Fair,  one  a 
Senator  by  and  by,  and  both  millionaires, 
but  poor  enough  then — Fair  with  a pick 
on  his  shoulder,  and  Mackay  a broker  in 
a small,  un prosperous  way.  Once  in  those 
days  Mark  Twain  banteringly  offered  to 
trade  business  with  Mackay. 

“ No,”  Mackay  said,  “ I can’t  trade.  My 
business  is  not  worth  as  much  as  yours.  I 
have  never  swindled  anybody,  and  I don’t 
intend  to  begin  now.” 

Neither  of  these  men  could  dream  that 
within  ten  years  both  their  names  would  be 
international  property — that  in  due  course 
Nevada  would  propose  statues  to  their 
memory. 

High-strung  and  nervous,  the  strain  of 
newspaper  work  and  the  tumult  of  the 
Comstock  told  on  Mark  Twain.  As  in 
later  life,  he  was  subject  to  bronchial 
colds,  and  more  than  once  that  year  he 
found  it  necessary  to  drop  all  work  and 
rest  for  a time  at  Steamboat  Springs,  a 
place  near  Carson  City  where  there  were 
boiling  springs  and  steaming  fissures  in 
the  mountain-side,  and  a comfortable  hotel. 

He  contributed  from  there  sketches  some- 
what more  literary  in  form  than  any  of  his 
previous  work.*  “ Curing  a Cold  ” is  a more 
or  less  exaggerated  account  of  his  ills. 

A portion  of  a playful  letter  to  his  mother, 
written  from  the  Springs,  still  exists. 

You  have  given  my  vanity  a deadly  thrust 
[he  writes];  behold  I am  prone  to  boast  of 

* Collected  in  “ Sketches,  New  and  Old.” 
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having  the  widest  reputation  as  a local  editor 
of  any  man  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  you 
gravely  come  forward  and  tell  me  “if  I work 
hard  and  attend  closely  to  my  business,  I may 
aspire  to  a place  on  a big  San  Francisco  daily, 
some  day.”  There's  comment  on  human  vanity 
for  you!  Why,  blast  it,  I was  under  the  im- 
pression that  I could  get  such  a situation  as 
that  any  time  I asked  for  it.  But  I don’t 
want  it.  No  paper  in  the  United  States  can 
afford  to  pay  me  what  my  place  on  the  Enter- 
prise is  worth.  If  I were  not  naturally  a lazy, 
idle,  good-for-nothing  vagabond,  I could  make 
it  pay  me  $20,000  a year.  But  I don’t  sup- 
pose I shall  ever  be  any  account.  I lead  an 
easy  life,  though,  and  I don’t  care  a cent 
whether  school  keeps  or  not.  Everybody 
knows  me,  and  I fare  like  a prince  wherever 
I go,  be  it  on  this  side  of  the  mountain  or  the 
other.  And  I am  proud  to  say  I am  the  most 
conceited  ass  in  the  Territory. 

You  think  that  picture  looks  old?  Well,  I 
can’t  help  it — in  reality,  I’m  not  as  old  as  I 
was  when  I was  eighteen. 

Which  was  a true  statement,  so  far  as 
his  general  attitude  was  concerned.  At 
eighteen,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
his  letters  had  been  grave,  reflective,  ad- 
visory. Now  they  were  mostly  banter  and 
froth,  lightly  indifferent  to  the  serious  side 
of  things,  though  perhaps  only  pretendedly 
so,  for  the  picture  did  look  old.  From  the 
shock  and  circumstance  of  his  brother’s 
death  he  had  never  recovered.  He  was 
barely  twenty-eight.  From  the  picture  he 
could  be  a man  of  forty. 

It  was  that  year  that  Artemus  Ward 
(Charles  F.  Browne)  came  to  Virginia  City. 
There  was  a fine  opera-house  in  Virginia, 
and  any  attraction  that  billed  San  Fran- 
cisco did  not  fail  to  play  to  the  Comstock. 
Ward  intended  staying  only  a few  days 
to  deliver  his  lectures,  but  the  whirl  of  the 
Comstock  caught  him  like  a maelstrom, 
and  he  remained  three  weeks. 

He  made  the  Enterprise  office  his  head- 
quarters, and  fairly  reveled  in  the  company 
he  found  there.  He  and  Mark  Twain  be- 
came boon  companions.  Each  recognized 
in  the  other  a kindred  spirit.  With  Good- 
man, De  Quille,  and  McCarthy,  and  E.  P. 
Hingston — Ward’s  agent,  a companion- 
able fellow — they  usually  dined  at  Chau- 
mond’s,  Virginia’s  high-toned  French  res- 


taurant. 

Those  were  three  memorable  weeks  in 
Mark  Twain’s  life.  Artemus  Ward  was  in 
the  height  of  his  fame,  and  he  encouraged 
his  new-found  brother  humorist,  and  proph- 
esied great  things  of  him.  Clemens,  on 
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his  side,  measured  himself  by  this  man 
who  had  achieved  fame,  and  perhaps  with 
good  reason  concluded  that  Ward’s  esti- 
mate was  correct — that  he  too  could  win 
fame  and  honor,  once  he  got  a start.  If  he 
had  lacked  ambition  before  Ward’s  visit, 
the  latter’s  unqualified  approval  inspired 
him  with  that  priceless  article  of  equipment. 
He  put  his  soul  into  entertaining  the  visi- 
tor during  those  three  weeks,  and  it  was 
apparent  to  their  associates  that  he  was  at 
least  Ward’s  equal  in  mental  stature  and 
originality.  Goodman  and  the  others  be- 
gan to  realize  that  for  Mark  Twain  the 
rewards  of  the  future  were  to  be  measured 
only  by  his  resolution  and  ability  to  hold 
out.  On  Christmas  Eve,  Artemus  Ward 
lectured  in  Silver  City,  and  afterward  came 
to  the  Enterprise  office  to  give  the  boys  a 
farewell  dinner.  The  Enterprise  always 
published  a Christmas  carol,  and  Goodman 
sat  at  his  desk  writing  it.  He  was  just  fin- 
ishing as  Ward  came  in. 

“Slave,  slave,”  said  Artemus.  “Come 
out  and  let  me  banish  care  from  you.” 

They  got  the  boys,  and  all  went  over  to 
Chaumond’s,  where  Ward  commanded 
Goodman  to  order  the  dinner.  When  Hie 
wine  came  on,  Artemus  lifted  his  glass  and 
said: 

“I  give  you  Upper  Canada.” 

The  company  rose,  drank  the  toast  in 
serious  silence;  then  Goodman  said: 

“Of  course,  Artemus,  it’s  all  right,  but 
why  did  you  give  us  Upper  Canada?” 

“Because  I don’t  want  it  myself,”  said 
Ward,  gravely. 

Then  began  a rising  tide  of  humor  that 
could  hardly  be  matched  in  the  world  to- 
day. Mark  Twain  was  young  then;  Ar- 
temus Ward  was  in  his  prime.  They  were 
giants  of  a race  that  became  extinct  when 
Mark  Twain  died.  The  youth,  the  whirl 
of  lights  and  life,  the  tumult  of  the  shout- 
ing street — it  was  as  if  an  electric  stream  of 
inspiration  poured  into  those  two  human 
dynamos  and  sent  them  into  a dazzling, 
scintillating  whirl.  All  gone — as  evanes- 
cent, as  forgotten  as  the  lightnings  of  that 
vanished  time.  Out  of  that  vast  feasting 
and  entertainment  only  a trifling  morsel 
remains.  Ward  now  and  then  asked  Good- 
man why  he  did  not  join  in  the  banter. 
Goodman  said: 

“I’m  preparing  a joke,  Artemus,  but 
for  the  present  I’m  keeping  it.” 

It  was  near  daybreak  when  Ward  at  last 
called  for  the  bill.  It  was  $237.00. 
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TYThatf  ’ radamtoi  AdeiTusv 

'‘But;  3 was  only  esdaitmng  t^hu%fy  it 
vvu^  «Kt  twice  -as  VViirtL 

1 Ife  pjttd  .$&  i *i|l  amid 
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.,n  ll,..  rch.  ' 
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about  of  a height.-  ,•  , ; - ; ' y • 

\ro:*!uu  :; i T «-  .-A  •' ••*'  ••  ‘; .“ 

bc?d  Murk  Twain,  A .y  ; 
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string'  of  roofs  and 
walked  their  full 
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urn i.  T^senlly  v\ 

the  others  note-ed  Jityw  *U> 

u solitary  police- 
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to  do?  ' ' ' fy  : p ’ -. 
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bright  spot  in  jnv  exist eucca  as  rUl  mhers 
must  hr  ra'ther  cjinrint  hi •.  ;c«  it  were/* 

Then  reflectively  he  adds. 

"Nine  of  the  hues*  intellects  in  the  world 
have  been  blamed  by  liquocT’ 

Hare  Affcomtis  \Vrvfil  and;  mW  Mark 
Twain!  If  then*  live  somewhere  a place  of 
meeting  iiiid  rehtemhran(‘ey  f hey  have  -wot 

failed  to  r oc  a 1 f 
t here  thogfi  ci^- 

* •'  ;‘  “•  refined uu-barmOT 
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\\u*  pr^tuU-dity  reader.  Us  general:  .sub- 
;r  ci  wa  • children  • it  emdainod  some  absurd 

PUn  iirs,  SlippO.H  dl y H<*Ht  lO  his  uld  mini 

Friyad,  jjeh  (^ea  vyhy^rthyypul  tv-ns  written 
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iVWif  iter,  **$>;.•  he  ’.^dd  iy;S&?|r  jir 4 

We  ckntidt  kmpy  .i.p-dky  xvlvetlfer  jSth  \yas 
fgiktoed  or  not.  A mdud  oli}fpVng  is  all 
M::,!  r*fi)/;dn>  oT  the  incident  As  iitera-: 
i*!>v,  I* |»e  .'trrirjr-  properly  etiough  is  lost  to 
thu  wbrld  at  iara:  It  is  Only  worth  ttv 
itirmliennir;  as  his  .ipetropolibjn  begiimirig; . 
\Vr  fie  must  lofve  fhimght  rather  highly 
of  it  » his  » 1 1 uiiidiou  of  his  own  ^\ork  wan 
ahwty>  unsaiV^  . fOr;  in  the  letter  abnv-o 
quoted  l«e  adils. 

1 <*Mir>n<  -.yrUr  r>  unlarty  for  aha  ?b  o./.-rv, 
t.t'conYse,  ? dern-f  )\uV’  rtni* '.  J5uiji  some.-* 
throw  off  a pctu-l  (thm*  is  no  seito>*n- 


‘ ' Don  % f or  . yotir  Jife,  TlfOsiA  lire;  liuj. 
bUrfijArs;.  • ''  Thtit's  Marly  Twain  A#d  \r- 
teirms  WTard/* 

That*  was  thi*  hegimiihg  of  a week  qf: 
gkay.  The  farewadl  dimit-r  beiaujie  a on  m - 
At  the  clo.'ie  of  oiie  cpn^dviid  session  Ai-- 
temus  went  U>  a «*onet:n  dudi,  the  NModeon, 
btacked  his  face,  and  dmveivd  n .Spn *e< : h . 

He  got  away  from  Virginia-  about 
the  dase  pf  the  ycm\  \.  day  di;  two 
later  he  /rprif  Nhnyuln, 

jp  hif  h^Wvfdffnd.  (aVOVrade  ns  ‘ Aty  dear- 
est  Loved  recalling  the  hnppinvss  of  Jus 
stay: 

—I  shaH  alWwy^  rernember  Virginiu  us  ;a 
Vol,  CXXtfXuto 
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teh  a Hour  that,  i hog  yon  to  ulwrvr),  whirls 
ought  for  the  eUirna)  AVolfurt’  of  my  r£i^:%: 
ha iv  a more  extensive  eireulat ion  j hAO  v 
afford*  d by  *»  daily  \ >:i\ »cr  . 

And  if  pitahugh  Lnviiow  ( auifiOr of  TAn 
lla^hioh  luiftf; j,  t&iiW  you r Way,  ti-wd  hoe 
well  He  published  \ high  enronmon'  upon 
Mark  T\v<u?i  sihr  suoc  being  enninbVdy  pM 
nnd  tti\*ydvii,  V Un- 
set*  h y0u  to  1h> 

Uc-ye  ? i if  a 
Ethijc^co  p a p e r 
Anentns  W&rd  saiv! 

;thaf  vyhea  m!y  gor~ 
gWuA  talent*  were 
pnbiieiy  aekxtawk 
yidge*  f by  4uyh  liigh 
miihdtit  y 3 ought 
to  appreciate  them 

brush  obwuriiyv 
aiid  journey  10  New; 

Turk  with-  him, 
be  wanted  hie  to 
xfc;  But  1 preferred 
not  , to  hurst  upon 
tlie  New  York*  pub- 
lic too  suddenly 
npd  hnlliaiitly,.  so 
f (jOiintudevl  b>  ct± 
niain  here. 

• He  was  m < ^r- 
StiU fCity  when  thfe 
Avidy  'y»Tii.th!i;  pre- 
paring  foy  tfif 
opepiiig  Of  [ho 
nost  Logiidatum 
He  wa^  beyopd 

rimst  eonspiCAiouE figure  of  |lby, 
t diMiti.il  noW;  ut*o  the  iiiu^t  '\yhol».^.onu‘iy 
r^peeted4i  fpr  his  mfl oAm*e  Inid  botjpiTib  v*  *ry 
largo.  H Wi.ia  said  tlmlvho  could  eoturof 
more  vote?  t h&l * any  iyn  uwvmher- 

Hhd  with  hxs  irfyniis  bvirpnioU^  and  Olag- 

•get  roof!  y:;V.  »>r  defeat  uUy  'bill  olfeO*d. 

The  u powerful  organ 

•;.  vtiV  die  t:fhu  and . dbiipbat  and  Mark 

Twain  iipil  heyonav  it*  yhiof  inbfkn'v 
Thai  he  W;»>.  fiwkw>,  Tperrile^  end 
iiAvu’Oipnhh-,  wiihoUh  doubt  hmi  ;<  odu- 
■Uivy  udluenee  on  that  legi^iative  sc^Vmt 
He  ivvvlwl  in  Mg  power  but  \t.  \*  not-, 
rcedrclod  f hat  hp  avor  iibusod  it . Ht*  got 
•u  bill  ph*o>d  jsivgelN  im.-reavihi:;  ( bio?  A 

Ofiieiid  h‘iv,  bun  ltd.-' W.mS  ,i  i'iVijiir  need 

#nd  \V((V.so  recdgn&ed  \ Hi*  i(>kde  no  ^rK;b 
j»ruon-i'>  h;)»ii'  .u  all  IjhJi  he  did  Irob 
laibml  to  fulfil  W4$  as 

I\*vhd  H&  fat f /’  < Jciou  i-.Hi.ls,  and  it  imiy 

J&fe  add«*d  that  lie  vv^  morally  tuy  feirtes. 


. 11k‘  sun.eess-  ^orh  ius  it  was  - oi  •1A 

vKV^vinnat  *m rnt i ?1  Mil P >jis  tu  the  Yew  York 
y^nnwf/  N <■''<  i^'i  stirred  Mark  Tivniv.  V 
nrpl>itioh  for  a wider  field  of  iid^orv  Cvir- 
emmtivnriy  always  ready  to  Tnyyt1  y hfe 
\vihhi\s.  otlm:d  tln>Ugli  ; Hi  un 

mi.'Xiu-'Tvddorm. 

• ilooibnatL  U-nlporariJy  a.I^ent,  hmi  hflt 
• Clemens  ii)  exWo- 

rial  charge  As  in 

1 Hud  curlier  day 

vylien  Orion  had 

yiisited  Tf  lint 

ig  and  rfcturml  fti 

find  his  paper  m 
a h o f : penHiagf 
^ warfare  wdfh 

A?f  ^ tain  injUn<]  vie- 

the  £n!*^ 

..  , nk^it,  lihd  ^tr^f 

«••• j ust  at  Ibu  !Ui-i  ht 

general  y 
the  nocasipib 
tain 

par  jigra piis  pi: 
erxticiknJ  v?  rid^4 
cple  tin d in eumnf 
ytib  displeasure  of  vafiou^  ijndivjdnaJte 
ciiiise  had  haturally  Oiough  b^i  ^ 

•hy  n rivai-.  pa peiy  the 

the  original  grjiw  ahee.  whatever  it  waA, 

had  been  iosd , sigld  of  in  the  Jl re \% » trk^ 

\ o Dpbthrovyniix  of  jiersonal  veermm?.:nu»f> 
l>bt\wyn  Mark  Twain  anxl  otif*  ‘ :of • 
t.AV^ierv'i  of  the  Mr.  Lafrdv 

A pcfinl  hud  been  mnduxi  5U  length  vk>- 
duly  a vidl  for 

VHiUld  satisfy  either  The  -edV  or  \ I.*  ro:i «h‘r- 
*>f  t h<‘  Vwb  impers.  M>  o vv.-re  killed  even 
W-H*k  for  mildO-  tilings  than  the  editors  h;A 
Spoken  eticli  of  the  otimr.  jmAX ^♦varflmep 
fuinself \ uof  so  long  before,  bad  fought 
>tUfl  with  the  t nvm  editor,  Tn^h.K^lliv' 
add  shot  (lira  i'o  the  ieg,  so  triakitig  of  IdtA 
a friend  and  a lame  nmn  fiir  jiftx  'IrySir^s 
uffetM'e  tile  piestitry  of  the  pa|a*r 

imiiOtidked.  " . • ,v;(  , >*\ 

4lark  Twaiii  Wniscdf  lets  lt\ld  in 
Hm  story  .of  hfo  dubl  No  blck>d  ^ sfiedt 


AfiuVHuy  Waco 
m \ / l^rb  eVi»:aey ! 


hut  dueling;  luuj  just 

I itH'i)  dt|^%%l^  *tilKl  •;;  fati  ^voiVl  r^otti jp®e$t 
he  uml  iixuriedhf  -foe  San 

Fma’iscQ,  ^ *'  >:‘m'*  \ * ' * 

^vvFhii-  tvas  mj&r/  tbit*  end  of  $flny\  1804. 

tit.4  ;.  C Wjfcrtte 

was  /to  return  ih  the  State*  • hut  in 
Ff atici^cu  ];*o> iv  present! y wefjt;  to  work, 

1’lletov^^  . fe-  ■ • 
liorter  uVm  l < ollfe 

riii  ‘ ife  Mtii'yuhn 
r./  // 

riefnes  1ft  he  deriv-  ^ 

P trunkful  of 
.Jjflfc  \M  i 4 g.  stofcWf  Ci 

:iih\  that  .present-  ".> 

hvf.  when  tiie  min- 
•?‘y.  hnHhir  .v- 

::llh^feh/,.  he.  .','W4£  . ',;>V';>  ’ '*  ’-'  - ' \\ 

■u  piiUper.  . But  “ft  |^r>  )1HH 
guild  uw>y 

ties  Uayo  hen  a HHK4RNPH8 

taken  with  Mt 
hi  ^ t o r v of  thi 
Ulj 

t?  W il  l f t hilly:  h 

r-;Npeeti‘:i.  opulent  retam^  from  to  mining  we  visits]  i Ue  m theater 
sfoeLs,  iiarf:  y^L  di^ptiointis}  --  torHe**-  hi$Ms  in;  the  vm 
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an  indignant  article  criticizing  the  city 
government  and  raking  the  police.  In 
Virginia  this  would  have  been  a welcome 
delight.  In  San  Francisco  it  did  not 
appear. 

At  another  time  he  found  a policeman 
asleep  on  his  beat.  Going  to  a near-by 
vegetable  stall,  he  borrowed  a large  cabbage 
leaf,  came  back,  and  stood  over  the  sleeper, 
gently  fanning  him.  It  would  be  wasted 
effort  to  make  an  item  of  this  incident  ; 
but  he  could  publish  it  in  his  own  fashion. 
He  stood  there  fanning  the  sleeping  official 
until  a large  crowd  collected.  When  he 
thought  it  was  large  enough  he  went  away. 
Next  day  the  joke  was  all  over  the  city. 

Only  one  of  the  several  severe  articles 
he  wrote  criticizing  officials  and  institutions 
seems  to  have  appeared,  an  attack  on  an 
undertaker  whose  establishment  formed  a 
branch  of  the  coroner’s  office.  The  man- 
agement of  this  place  one  day  refused  in- 
formation to  a Call  reporter,  and  the  next 
morning  its  proprietor  was  terrified  by  a 
scathing  denunciation  of  his  firm.  It  be- 
gan, “Those  body-snatchers,”  and  con- 
tinued through  half  a column  of  such 
scorching  strictures  as  only  Mark  Twain 
could  devise.  The  Call's  policy  of  sup- 
pression evidently  did  not  include  criti- 
cisms of  deputy  coroners. 

Such  liberty,  however,  was  too  rare  for 
Mark  Twain,  and  he  lost  interest.  He  con- 
fessed afterward  that  he  became  indifferent 
and  lazy,  and  that  George  E.  Barnes,  then 
publisher  of  the  Call , at  last  allowed  him 
an  assistant.  He  selected  from  the  count- 
ing-room a big,  hulking  youth  by  the  name 
of  McGlooral,  with  the  acquired  prefix  of 
“Smiggy.”  Clemens  had  taken  a fancy  to 
Smiggy  McGlooral — on  account  of  his  name 
and  size,  perhaps — and  Smiggy,  devoted  to 
his  patron,  worked  like  a slave  gathering 
news  nights — daytime,  too,  if  necessary — 
all  of  which  was  demoralizing  to  a man  who 
had  small  appetite  for  his  place  anyway. 
It  was  only  a question  of  time  when  Smiggy 
alone  would  be  sufficient  for  the  job. 

There  were  other  and  pleasanter  things 
in  San  Francisco.  The  personal  and  lite- 
rary associations  were  worth  while.  At  his 
right  hand  in  the  Call  office  sat  Frank 
Soule,  a gentle  spirit,  a graceful  versifier 
who  believed  himself  a poet.  Mark  Twain 
deferred  to  Frank  Soule  in  those  days.  He 
thought  his  verses  exquisite  in  their  work- 
manship; a word  of  praise  from  Soule  gave 
him  happiness.  In  a luxurious  office  up- 
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stairs  was  another  congenial  spirit,  a gifted, 
handsome  fellow  of  twenty-four  who  was 
secretary  of  the  Mint,  and  who  presently 
became  editor  of  a new  literary  weekly, 
the  Californian , which  Charles  Henry  Webb 
had  founded.  This  young  man’s  name  was 
Francis  Bret  Hartc.  Originally  from  Al- 
bany, Harte  had  been  for  a time  a miner 
and  school  teacher  on  the  Stanislaus,  later 
a compositor,  finally  contributor,  on  the 
Golden  Era.  His  fame  scarcely  reached 
beyond  San  Francisco  as  yet;  but  among  the 
little  coterie  of  writing  folk  that  clustered 
about  the  Era  office  his  rank  was  high. 
Mark  Twain  fraternized  with  Bret  Harte 
and  the  Era  group  generally.  He  felt  that 
he  had  reached  the  land,  or  at  least  the 
borderland,  of  Bohemia,  that  Ultima  Thide 
of  every  young  literary  dream. 

San  Francisco  did,  in  fact,  have  a very 
definite  literary  atmosphere  and  a litera- 
ture of  its  own.  Its  coterie  of  writers  had 
drifted  from  here  and  there,  but  they  had 
merged  themselves  into  a California  body- 
poetic,  quite  as  individual  as  that  of  Cam- 
bridge, even  if  less  famous,  less  lavish  in 
emoluments  than  the  Boston  group.  Joseph 
E.  Lawrence,  familiarly  known  as  “Joe” 
Lawrence,  was  editor  of  the  Golden  Era , 
and  his  kindness  and  hospitality  were  ac- 
counted sufficient  rewards  even  when  his 
pecuniary  acknowledgments  were  modest 
enough.  He  had  a handsome  office,  and 
the  literati,  local  and  visiting,  used  to 
gather  there.  Names  that  W'ould  be  well 
known  later  w’ere  included  in  that  little 
band.  Joaquin  Miller  recalls  from  an  old 
diary,  kept  by  him  then,  haring  seen  Adah 
Isaacs  Menken,  Prentice  Mulford,  Bret 
Harte,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  Fitzhugh 
Ludlowr,  Mark  Twain,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr, 
Artemus  Ward,  Gilbert  Densmore,  W.  S. 
Kendall,  and  Mrs.  Hitchcock  assembled 
there  at  one  time.  The  Era  office  would 
seem  to  have  been  a sort  of  Mount  Olympus 
— or  Parnassus,  perhaps,  for  these  were 
mainly  poets  wTho  had  scarcely  vet  at- 
tained to  the  dignity  of  gods.  Miller  was 
hardly  more  than  a youth,  and  this  grand 
assemblage  impressed  him  as  did  the  im- 
posing appointments  of  the  place. 

u The  Era  rooms  wFere  elegant  fsavs  Mil- 
ler], the  most  grandly  carpeted  and  most 
gorgeously  furnished  that  I had  ever  seen. 
Even  now  in  my  memory  they  seem  to  have 
been  simply  palatial.  I have  seen  the  world 
well  since  then — all  of  its  splendors  worth 
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yet thoao  ^rpeod  parlors,  with doe  WUh  M*r!v  Twain  on  vhe  #i&j{  and  HM 
Lawrence  imi  out^  Htftplh  life  .dhifr,  2*  TrtfliU&ft  d*«- 

Mhne  all  th’in^  i*14ot  ^:i,turri  Vo  look  back.' ? liafmfpiy  :il  ..fnts'Hy*  ranked  p&  first  of  Har. 

Kmurifsew  perioHieels/  A number  of  the 
•Mm-  than  any  other  fifty  wr*1  of  thp  skohhee  ndlerood  by  Webb  later,  iu  Mark 
Alteghiiiitcs  Sun  Fr;jm;’ts^'»  lia,”  OlwiiV*  In-On  Twit  ill*  fipd  little  VoIuuiof  The.  (W/feue •} 
% luerury  center.  arid  irerUiinly  .that  <vus  ■»  *-/-</ w////»g  Frt.uf,  eA\,  appeared  in  the  AT;  or 

remarkable  urunp  Ut-  be.  out  there < under  in  ISbf  and  Jft'iS.  They  wprF 

the*;:  smiscty  ;diH«pperf  dPsYii  then;  tebiiid  smart.,--  bright,  tint  always  refuiwlv 

Ito:  Siorni^;  which  the  t raasi'ouiLinentfd  l’ut  pfohnidy  humor  &{  the  ri$,y;. 

railway  would  n»>i  climb  ye*  for  several  Some  of  them,  are  still  y»reserved  in  hid 
y'Tln^y  vn*ry  a .hajti^|;ie‘uvtod,  of  /••  art 

lot,  tvnxl  they  got  as  much  $4\ tfey  pnhiii^e  rather  Shan  in  vefkd 
iioliarF  for  an  $fii  anid^: though  kouhr  of  them  st HI 

were  ivs  'proud  of  it  us  if  ii;.  had  been  a great  are  delightful  enough.  ‘The  lyilliUg  of 
deal . more...  They  . fek  that  they  were  Julias  C^ssf . Latialtefi]  1 is  oft  eyeedvmt 

litemturo— as,  iu  fart*  they  were,  forerunner,  of  his  !nuh>*jue.  ref>ort /.of  a 

A tm\'  ,'divu!  of  American  -Friers  nuts  tyred  gSadiatonai  combat  in  Tht  hiauccnti  Abrund. 
theVyv  . rlTj(y  ^Aii^vvers  to  CTif^  with 

• Murk  T^aiit  utid  Href,  ilarto  were.  dis-  their  vigorous  admooit ion  of  fire  u sui.bsueaj 
rmelivo  fni>tm\>  o\  tin*  group..  ■ They  wen*  moralist,  ' could  hardly  have  beet!  belter 
already  TMi&mtiti*}  by  dear  av*«*FiiiU-*  m dyne  at  any  later  period.  The  41  Jumping 
Belonging  iii  a t-Ws  I \y  tireuisel  voy.  though  Frog1'  itself  waty  hot  nviginajl^  of  this  har- 
as yet  neither  had  done  any  of  the  work  vest,  u has  a his  lory  of  -its  into)*  ns 

for  which  he  would  hft  retnembfcfed  later,  shall  see  H Id' tie  fori  her  along. 

They  were  a good  ileal  iocHVr.  and  it 

Yftte’.  whop  uWle  editor  of  the  Mark  Twain  V rrjmrlonsit  ill 

■i%lifnrnhri  that  Mark  Twain  was  fiui  rm  the  San  l r;mei.seo  was  nF  bnH  drjration.  Ivoi 
^luff  .JitAhe  the^ Uu  greut-  •.n»rf.hfi«ttjke  at.  dhl ^ tint; 

d(«duLr-|>eraulh/i‘'  rate.  y.Thiv  ;i?nkfaniitiii  ^w^ken  in  him  too  }M*;-funu»*i!t  enthusiasm 
1/UHle  larger  pre* v ision-  ih:;r;  | he  Em  and  for  the  drudgery  of  f) yyj'ulL  He  hud  toyl 
^jrhapis  had : ;a;-'  s . uiterest;  aiut  when  Mark  Twtvitt 
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tores l in  a subjia-i  nr  an  undtTbAing,.  that 
sdl)feel  or  That  tH»fir*fr.afciug  wi >n\  byithr 
dead,  ft)  far  hr  wafc  ennehtoed,  The. 
MUg  of  his  M i v ,rv  '-viilj  t he  Call  was 
f^rMiiv  ^4  bo  woiukrnil 'daily  why*4t..w^ 
iu>Iaye4  ho  fw>g  He  took  no  pain*  hv 

avert  \{ 

Tiie  bud  beeorw*  oqtiallv  mn; 

^i.b*f:.;,Mory  to  pro- 
prietor atot  on/ - r — 

plnyey  ; , They  hrtji 
a heart  - k*  - heart 

i it  i k:  present  ly,  . ^ 

‘vnii  wiilt 

that  Mtlrk  Tvrain 

vim  foa\  ih‘  \tml  & 

orgl  of  €baiiter  _ 


onouglia^  literary^  lifo  myites  Umt  ?ftrt  of 
thing  * l»iit  f hat  bn.  ovyr  Hung  (o  a sSnfcV? 

as  )*£  to  lb;  u>V  iitbjf 
lfe‘iunv‘  t)ie  familiar  Of  iwTjttio*mey  - ivay  ;* 
ooiitlit  ion  ^upplteU  Hltfigothvf  bjr  life  life 
imagiautioo*  to  satisfy  what  kiy  mnsr  bavo 
artistic  need  The fact  if  ili&t 
ahxH^t  following  Ipy  >of>ari*- 

lion  from  the  * 'oI! 

• — } bo  umibgi  !.  \yil h 

in 

a daily  IHt et  fw  tlw- 

t;  $fji tyiiftsz.  report-- 

\ im  'Xij.  bniit  !•■  '• 

*'  . .•  ACfi'r  his 

tmn  fuaiikmy.  with 

t a . f bind 

tiortai  return  from 

/ tnnger  obtainable  t 


'SMf, 

f*Wr  written.  Fb>\yy lgv**~ 
lain  .that  they  made  h WtiVb ^ < &0tbnaH  i^V- 
him  Uosny  absolutely  #haA 

ij}K»n  &Hy  rSan  Kramaseo  wfts  faiv- 

ly  vVrjLeibiv  hi  ^orniptiory  uiTniul  ami.  prb 
YU  im^ulrd  nbatever  canin  first  to 
hand  v*u  u i)\]  \ \,r  iier^eness  of  a {laming  in- 
jfigfmtibu  long  rained. 

Qu»H'  h«!  uUaeked  the 

mbi  wltii  ?5ueh  ferocity  and  fMintmtjyvo 
jtibft  :»s  H»boii  r,^(i(‘s  nf  t|ie  '$&&{&$/$ 
iimu  \' iry;n»ib.,  ibr  f li.y.TfilQ  0» 

li'i  j k Mnvki\  tbeit  of  ]x>lir^T  rriO'/rvi 

hUl  soil  uiram fiie  Knkrfrriv,  {,^:aiigr 
musly  ail\^ibing  tbyfi  paper,  c^ripn^  of 
wind)  tymv  ^nif  eboil  n$  ^ooii  .M  the  ^feige; 

hoeivdo  Hum. 

\\0& let  hufr^lf  go  ihon. 
H e :a  leUyr  tbat.  r«r*  tIjo  oo%kic  wa^ 
.mn^pfc-^vffev  •syro  uo(f  lot  Jf>e  ^ae  tfak 


a-'«  oriimy  t.bOU^H 

;l'k  4¥  for  fibns 

,Jv*d  a s po-siMv, 

At  Wt  one  of  f lie  fxrapfieto^  n>t>k  me 
wifii  a ehant>:;  l si  til.  rnmembev  with  e.ciiHi*It-i- 
able; ■f^pwet-.  and  ^raye  wv  an  o}H-'r- mm ;y  to 
resign  iny  berth,  and  ftj  rtfy^JF  the  d^-- 
gTu*  e of  a *lLOf>)^a! 

A?;  an  ox iverno  yoid r Aft  lyxtb  tbo: 

bvUterdv  alioi  i iAs*v  ’ r of  .1  I an 


f joaii  hiiia 

imiomg  fi^  San  Kran^'i^^-aful  for*  or, 
olhcr  <imuoverable  hc\;  tbrnbllwH^ 

Ihthiglu-  ii  wiwsMsy  :;bl ey  of 
'!.;♦(  bo»>k  1u  iU'V*\n.  h)ii*.**«'b  e.y-  havna: 
j'oa'-hod  ile1  dopi  Ik*»  vf  Iiard  iu«;k,  Orw.:; 

'[WrtiTiyj'  ...  *;.•'  ..  y :-.;:v>r.“/ 

1 ti*-*i<if.oe"  ;in.-.  toe  rO  r*i  not;  [be.  s-tVs). 
| -ioivk  ;J'*in  |.»U?!i:  Ho  •'•/*  . t.4>  buck,  ^f,r<’o<  . . 

i jfe tyyl  yhjsiv|;:lp^oft  c:ver> *- 

5 fat;-;.  biO  t !j.-  vbuv.s  1 had  -av 

‘rid;-  o;  latro  0> | *,  O.  T'-  O .‘a  a.rasiofi. 

ally  teumi ^ - ^fabTi  nl'  fimfja  is  likely 


b\n t‘iA 

ijeej^ry  tbefrr  t<i 

ufflifl  preaejfts  thy 

'•  -•'••  a On  t»ir.;  Taken.;  m .i.l.,'*ui  » So 

1 . . Itaxiy,  b'o  t!  n t h.fe 

:;,^v,,:^ , dtnatiMri  Avitlv  Aiif 

ign.:U\>v;-t  M-TiOi  rtf 
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Jim  whuCke  Mark  a tOrcnGt* 


we iit  his  bail,  and  Steve  set  out  for  Vifgii.ua 
until  Ike  sldnft  blew  over. 

Tlrfe  wha  Burke  V opportunity.  VVhffi 
i tvT  cti$b  \vi\*  called  ftn<l.  ( *»Uk  tlid.  imf  Hf>* 
fx-ur,  Burke  promptly  iusi ji uto-t  an  action 
rq&unst  hi*  Bon*  tepiim.  With  an  Execution 

against  \m  loose  proptahy.  A \ratcU  wliidi 

had  keen  presented  to  hint  "I ? y hi s admirers 
Ur  the  TerrUoml  legislatin'^  ranmy  near 
being  thus  saenmvd  in  I he  cause  of  f f o t** I- 

ship,  Sirid  tva<  only  sgyed  by  a skilful 
manipulation:  winch  seems  hardly  Wort-ii 
detailing  here 

Xthv;  it  Wa>  down  hi  the  chuiu  of  air- 
dear.  Sn  ve  < milk b tarn  erne 
James  V.  <hi!iiy  a go»a :|c4w[\rfe$  lurrult  - — 
;v  po«  kef -minor  of  the  haleydfr  Tuolumne 
dk-inej  ttio  "IViphful  .fames’-'  of  Brel, 

iiartw- -l);ip|Kaied  u«  ho  m S.m  I'Vauciseo 
at  the;  I may  an /I  in  wi  nd  i jen'icns  o- oniye 
yvhhhim  by  the*  ldr>'tvl»isjnn  of  cabin 
fit#-  jib  ibidb  pyacf^Wl  retreat 
:^Ky;\Hlwa^  restpaod  refreyhnitfot;  for  tin* 
farcy  and  more  thum  one  weary  wrHvt 
l>CSHhw  Bre h ]wid  sbyBOj  t ja>ie. 

(.litjp  himself  had  a ho*  hfetgry  mhiUhT, 
but  rcniaiin^t  a pocket  rfiiokr  because  ho 
i juitrf’  of  go|th  t hasCorn- 

pttny  of  Ills  hooka,  and  dhe  of  the 

hills,  lie  regularly  shared  his  cabin  with 


before  it  goes  in/’  He  even  doubted  him- 
self whether  kmudman  would  dare  to  print 
it,  after  n-adhig  Ii  was  a letter  flepi^tktjg 
in  the  boldest  lenas  the  ntyfs  corrupt 
momln  lltufe  t he  existing  giAri‘nndeui. 

“ You  e;m  never  a fiord  k>  publish  that/* 
the  foreman  said  to  lioudmurn 

V T>et  it  all  go  in,  every  word, ’’  ih*ud« 
man  answered,  ‘‘If  Mark  can  stumi  h 
I fy&ip 

It  seemed  imior  lunate  at  tliC  time  that 
Ktave  <1  ill  is  should  select  this  part  miliar 
MMKuent  to  Stir  up,  trouble  that  would 
involve  both  lumsclf  and  h’lwrtPWtf  with 
the  Very  officials  who*  ft  tfe  latter  leal 
undertaken  to  punish.  Passing  a tsduorr 
nut:  night  gJtiife  t hllis  heard  an  aUwntiYm 
going  on  inside;  ami  very  mi  rurally  stopjied 
■m  to  enjoy  it.  including  -the-  hnkeejvrjy 
there  ‘were  ihreo  bpfwtv 

ranged  himself  on  i h«*  weaker  sido  ami 
selected  the  lai  r keeper^  a liig'  bruiser.  wdwy 
svhen  the  fight  warn  om'W  wa<  reads'. -for 
the  liospital.  Ii.  turuhd  ml  that  ta-  ’.v- 
<>bry - of  (diief  Burk(-’>».  rturi.kujiy5  tuul 
wm-  prefer  illy  indie  tod  on.  n eihdgt*  oi:;a^ 
••atilt  with  julent  to  fail,  f h !.!»=•-,  -of,m 
o?  A be  affiei.Hfe  in  h fri^hdfy  W;iy;  fmd  W;i$' 
advis'd  to  give  u •g^:dU4l^3t 

reiir^mentf.  f!kuiien:sr  ojf  cfwusty 


pm 


oiii'  Dirk  8ioker  ( Dirk  Baker  of  RuOijhiuu 
n’y  aiu»lh^r  trivial  soul  who  ago  had 
jt»timl  front  t ho  work  1 to  r his  iYn’gotttfn 
land. 

It  wa>  the  v It li  of  Dereipber,  1804; 
when  AlrwkTwam  urTirivi  ae  .lna  GillisV 
edun.  Hr.  found  it  n humble  habitat  wd 
nnt<le  of . log#  and  >4$j^  partly , 4j  lelTetta  l by 
a great  liyjMjnk  f i iW  jy 
ktfcMpk  of  gi;tee  \ i vfotd  m\  njttrh  ..'in  Ui& 
w:»y  of  prptebbbus  furnitmv;  hut  there 
w iy  a large  Hreplere,  ?omi  a li hvmy  whirl* 
meittded  the  standard  .mthnfs  A younger 
Giilis  buy,  William,  ‘v,e.  t ju;f|  u this  t uVt<*. 
m*  that  the .-.taniily  ■ novTitK-n-fl  n\v  m uit, 
ipHuding  Tom  <<hiurt/y  r fo  ms.  On  rainy 
dim  they  would  gather  abbot  dwKigyapert 
lire,  and  Jim  <d<ti>*  ttifti  bo  leak  to  the 
warmth.,  would  relate.  *hvO  ? ing  yarns, 

crealiori<  v)f  his  i>W|iT  turned  oaf  hot  froni 
the  anvil,  forged  .as  he  wmt  along,  ftp 
had  e shirt  ling  iimigjfnatioJl,  «iul  he  bad. 
fo-ri  red  it  in  that  winded  piano  lie 
siorit^  uspaJly  eo^iktyif  pf  wttriijerfui  tnfe 
A-entUfen  of  hik  <|* mipahi Pto  t Helc  ^buke?!, 
portrayed  with  humor  rail*  Had  serene  nod 
danki*  M it  gnosym rev 

!*•>•.<  to  V,  hitler  It,  \<  pr< weed bye  and 

wlielhbf  theyhoevdyill  end  or 

iaty.  rir  He  ydways  pnoveAb  lioi 

Ui*ev*  ext.ru  vagan  t,  tabs  oi  Moker  were 


st  riutiy  true,  ami  St o her  -Tort  y -;4\, and  gray 
a,s  ai  U4 d sittdke 

and  look  ihjv>  the  fire  euvi  S.Mi.en  ir»  1 hos>e  a<- 
tonUhmg  of  MmMb  mmmg  a Jude 

mm  and  < h,H(.  I>nt  saving  m-vey  2*  word. 
What  .did  it  Tt*nfter  to  hme1  he  had  no 

world  outside  of  {.he  eabm  and  the  folk lie 

would  lix e and  die  there — rip  affairs — fed 
alTair*  had  all  ended  Ibfxg  ago. 

A number  of  the  stories  used  in.  Mark 
Twiidy  hooks  were  tins?  told  hy  dint  kiilfc, 
standing  with  hks  hand*  massed  behind 
him,  teirk  In  the  finy  in i lie  rubin  rmdarkav 
Uiji.  The  story  yd  " Dirk  Baker*  1 V r “ o x 
q m of  t hustc  \ 1 i W “ J ay  bird  arid  Aeorri  *\ 
of  Uit*  Troiivjr  Abfvml  mm 
Uj<f :'' yiiirirry  ■.  ; .^-,'6  jiririjri»r:-  ’ .= SjpR-i': 

khere  are- , odhors.  Mark  Tweip  had  ihifr 
to  add  to  fhe..sn:-r.iiine«:  ’ in. -fart-,',  he-'u^wr: 
eotdd  gtd  (hten  ttr  -soupd  n^xwbll.  Ire  ^aKl; 
;?tn  wheti  Jim  )md  U|ld  them. 

li  was  the  minv  sensor^  the  vvouer  of 
TS&4  and  TSh5t  but  tliere  wr.re  itiauy  plrav 
'tVHt;  days  when  tlsy  e»>uld  g*>  poekeV-ha2U> 

addl'd  a 


!&}$,  anff  ^>Humxl  I'kiutens  s*M.m 
knovvlblge  t>f  Ibis  fassepiutihg  sciepcp  fu  tife 
other  aeuinrerjH-nt*.  8omet lines  he  v.nik*o 
-With  f)iek  dstnkyr,  ^oictetinK^  w*hh  ohe  of 
the.rdhis  boyf.  He  djd  not  mttkr  |ik  fofs 
I npe  at  p<w*kiU^iuining,hi‘  oniy  hud  eomcr- 
Mduy  In  iUe  old  notx^^fe  he  famr  of 
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that  sojourn  we  find  that  with  Jim  Gillis 
he  made  a trip  over  into  Calaveras  County 
soon  after  Christmas,  and  remained  there 
until  after  New  Year’s,  probably  prospect- 
ing; and  he  records  that  on  New  Year’s 
night  at  Vallecito  he  saw  “ a magnificent 
lunar  rainbow  in  a very  light,  drizzling 
rain.”  A lunar  rainbow  is  one  of  the  things 
people  seldom  see.  He  thought  it  an  omen 
of  good  fortune. 

They  returned  to  the  cabin  on  the  hill, 
but  later  in  the  month,  on  the  23d,  they 
crossed  over  into  Calaveras  again  and  be- 
gan pocket-hunting  not  far  from  Angel’s 
Camp.  The  note-book  records  that  the 
bill  of  fare  at  the  camp  hotel  consisted 
wholly  of  beans  and  something  which  bore 
the  name  of  coffee;  also  that  the  rains  were 
frequent  and  heavy. 

They  had  what  they  believed  to  be  a 
good  claim.  Jim  Gillis  declared  the  in- 
dications were  promising,  and  if  they  could 
only  have  good  weather  to  work  it  they 
were  sure  of  rich  returns.  For  himself,  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  work,  rain  or 
shine.  Clemens,  however,  had  different 
views  on  the  subject.  His  part  was  carry- 
ing water  for  washing  out  the  pans  of  dirt; 
and  carrying  pails  of  water  through  the 
cold  rain  and  mud  was  not  very  fascinat- 
ing work.  Dick  Stoker  came  over  before 
long  to  help.  Things  went  a little  better 
then,  but  most  of  their  days  were  spent  in 
the  bar-room  of  the  dilapidated  tavern  at 
Angel’s  Camp  enjoying  the  company  of  a 
former  Illinois  River  pilot,  Ben  Coon,*  a 
solemn,  fat-witted  person  who  dozed  by 
the  stove  or  told  endless  stories  without 
point  or  application.  Listeners  were  a 
boon  to  him,  for  few  came  and  not 
many  would  stay.  To  Mark  Twain  and 
Jim  Gillis,  however,  Ben  Coon  was  a de- 
light. It  was  soothing  and  comfortable 
to  listen  to  his  endless  narratives,  told  in 
that  solemn  way,  with  no  suspicion  of 
humor.  Even  when  his  yams  had  point 
he  did  not  recognize  it.  One  dreary  after- 
noon, in  his  slow,  monotonous  fashion,  he 
told  them  about  a frog,  a frog  that  had 
belonged  to  a man  named  Coleman,  who 
had  trained  it  to  jump,  and  how  it  failed  to 
win  a wager  because  the  owner  of  a rival 

* This  name  has  been  variously  given  as 
“ Roe  Coon,”  “ Coon  Drayton,”  etc.  It  is 
given  here  as  set  down  in  Mark  Twain’s  notes, 
made  on  the  spot.  Coon  was  not  (as  has 
been  stated)  theproprietor  of  the  hotel  (which 
was  kept  by  a frenchman),  but  a frequenter 
of  it. 
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frog  had  surreptitiously  loaded  the  trained 
jumper  with  shot.  The  story  had  circu- 
lated among  the  camps,  and  a well-known 
journalist  named  Samuel  Seabough  had 
already  made  a squib  of  it;  but  neither 
Clemens  nor  Gillis  had  ever  happened  to 
hear  it  before.  They  thought  the  tale  in 
itself  amusing,  and  the  “spectacle  of  a man 
drifting  serenely  along  through  such  a 
queer  yam,  without  ever  smiling,  was  ex- 
quisitely absurd.”  When  Coon  had  talked 
himself  out,  his  hearers  played  billiards  on 
the  frowsy  table,  and  now  and  then  one 
would  remark  to  the  other: 

“I  don’t  see  no  p’ints  about  that  frog 
that’s  any  better’n  any  other  frog,”  and 
perhaps  another  would  answer: 

“I  ain’t  got  no  frog;  but  if  I had  a frog 
I’d  bet  you.” 

Out  on  the  claim,  between  pails  of  water, 
Clemens,  as  he  watched  Jim  Gillis  or  Dick 
Stoker  “washing,”  would  be  apt  to  say:  “I 
don’t  see  no  p’ints  about  that  pan  o’  dirt 
that’s  any  better’n  any  other  pan  o’  dirt.” 

And  so  they  kept  it  up. 

Then  the  rain  would  come  again  and  inter- 
fere with  their  work.  One  afternoon  when 
Clemens  and  Gillis  were  following  certain 
tiny  sprayed  specks  of  gold  that  were  lead- 
ing them  to  a pocket  somewhere  up  the  long 
slope,  the  chill  downpour  set  in.  Gillis 
as  usual  was  washing,  and  Clemens  carry- 
ing water.  The  “color”  was  getting  bet- 
ter with  every  pan,  and  Jim  Gillis  believed 
that  now,  after  their  long  waiting,  they 
were  to  be  rewarded.  Possessed  with  the 
miner’s  passion,  he  would  have  gone  on 
washing  and  climbing  toward  the  precious 
pocket,  regardless  of  everything.  Clemens, 
however,  shivering  and  disgusted,  swore 
that  each  pail  of  water  was  his  last.  His 
teeth  were  chattering,  and  he  was  wet 
through.  Finally  he  said  in  his  deliberate 
way: 

“Jim,  I won’t  carry  any  more  water. 

This  work  is  too  disagreeable.” 

Gillis  had  just  taken  out  a panful  of 
dirt. 

“Bring  one  more  pail,  Sam,”  he  pleaded. 

“Oh  hell,  Jim,  I won’t  do  it!  I’m  freez- 
ing!” 

“Just  one  more  pail,  Sam,”  he  pleaded. 

“No,  sir,  not  a drop,  not  if  I knew  there 
were  a million  dollars  in  that  pan.” 

Gillis  tore  a page  out  of  his  note-book 
and  hastily  posted  a thirty-day-claim  notice 
by  the  pan  of  dirt,  and  they  set  out  for 
Angel’s  Camp.  It  kept  on  raining  and 
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storming,  and  they  did  not  go  back.  A 
few  days  later  a letter  from  Steve  Gillis 
made  Clemens  decide  to  return  to  San 
Francisco.  With  Jim  Gillis  and  Dick 
Stoker  he  left  Angel’s  and  walked  across 
the  mountains  to  Jackass  Hill  in  the  snow- 
storm— “the  first  I ever  saw  in  California,” 
he  says  in  his  notes. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rain  had  washed  away 
the  top  of  the  pan  of  earth  they  had  left 
standing  on  the  hillside  and  exposed  a hand- 
ful of  nuggets — pure  gold.  Two  strangers, 
Austrians,  had  come  along,  and  observing 
it,  had  sat  down  to  wait  until  the  thirty- 
day  -claim  notice  posted  by  Jim  Gillis 
should  expire.  They  did  not  mind  the 
rain — not  with  all  that  gold  in  sight — and 
the  minute  the  thirty  days  were  up  they 
followed  the  lead  a few  pans  farther  and 
took  out — some  say  ten,  some  say  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  In  either  case,  it  was  a 
good  pocket.  Mark  Twain  missed  it  by 
one  pail  of  water.  Still,  it  is  just  as  well, 
perhaps,  when  one  remembers  that  vaster 
nugget  of  Angel’s  Camp — the  Jumping 
Frog.  Jim  Gillis  always  declared,  “If  Sam 
had  got  that  pocket  he  would  have  remained 
a pocket-miner  to  the  end  of  his  days,  like 
me.” 

In  the  old  note-book  occurs  a memoran- 
dum of  the  frog  story — a mere  casual  entry 
of  its  main  features: 


Coleman  with  his  jumping  frog — bet 
Btranger  $50 — stranger  had  no  frog,  and  C. 
got  him  one: — in  the  mean  time  stranger 
filled  C.’s  frog  full  of  shot  and  he  couldn’t 
jump.  The  stranger’s  frog  won — 


It  seemed  unimportant  enough,  no  doubt, 
at  the  time;  but  it  was  the  nucleus  around 
which  was  built  a surpassing  fame.  The 
hills  along  the  Stanislaus  have  turned  out 
some  wonderful  nuggets  in  their  time,  but 
no  other  of  such  size  as  that. 

The  note-book  contains  also  a burlesque 
report  of  “The  Great  Vide  Poche  Mine” 
on  “Mt.  Olympus,”  Calaveras  County, 
with  maps  and  plans  of  the  same.  The 
map  is  an  amusing  absurdity,  and  the  re- 
port correspondingly  so.  This  feature,  at 
the  time,  was  doubtless  thought  to  be  of 
real  value.  There  is  no  record  of  its  ever 
having  found  its  way  into  print. 

From  the  note-book: 


February  25,  arrived  in  Stockton  5 p.m. 
Home  again — home  again  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel,  San  Francisco — find  letters  from  Arte- 
mua  Ward  asking  me  to  write  a sketch  for  his 
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new  book  of  Nevada  Territory  Travels,  which 
is  soon  to  come  out.  Too  late — ought  to 
have  got  the  letters  three  months  ago.  They 
are  dated  early  in  November. 

He  was  sorry  not  to  oblige  Ward,  sorry 
also  not  to  have  representation  in  his  book. 
He  wrote  explaining  the  circumstances  and 
telling  the  story  of  his  absence.  Steve 
Gillis,  meantime,  had  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  settled  his  difficulties  there.  The 
friends  again  took  up  residence  together. 

Marie  Twain  resumed  his  daily  letters 
to  the  Enterprise  without  further  annoy- 
ance from  official  sources.  Perpaps  there 
was  a temporary  truce  in  that  direction, 
though  he  continued  to  attack  various 
abuses — civic,  private,  and  artistic — be- 
coming a sort  of  general  censor,  establish- 
ing for  himself  the  title  of  the  “ Moralist 
of  the  Main.”  The  letters  were  reprinted 
in  San  Francisco,  and  widely  read.  Now 
and  then  some  one  had  the  temerity  to 
answer  them,  but  most  of  his  victims  main- 
tained a discretionary  silence. 

He  wrote  verses  sometimes,  and  light- 
ened his  Enterprise  letters  with  jingles. 
Goodman  remembers  that  Clemens  and 
Gillis  were  together  again  on  California 
Street  at  this  time,  and  that  they  used  to 
sing  “The  Doleful  Ballad  of  the  Rejected 
Lover” — another  of  Mark  Twain’s  com- 
positions. It  was  a wild  outburst,  and  the 
furious  fervor  with  which  Mark  and  Steve 
delivered  it,  standing  side  by  side  and 
waving  their  fists,  did  not  render  it  less 
objectionable.  Such  memories  as  these  are 
set  down  here,  for  they  exhibit  a phase 
of  that  robust  personality,  built  of  the  same 
primeval  material  from  which  the  world 
was  created — built  of  every  variety  of 
material,  in  fact,  ever  incorporated  in  a 
human  being,  equally  capable  of  writing 
these  wild  songs  and  that  rarest  and  most 
tender  of  all  characterizations,  the  Recol- 
lections of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Along  with  his  Enterprise  work  Clemens 
continued  to  write  occasionally  for  the 
Californian;  but  for  some  reason  he  did 
not  offer  the  story  of  the  “Jumping  Frog.” 
For  one  thing,  he  did  not  regard  it  highly 
as  literary-  material.  He  knew  that  he  had 
enjoyed  it  himself,  but  the  humor  and  fash- 
ion of  its  telling  seemed  to  him  of  too  sim- 
ple and  mild  a variety  in  that  day  of 
boisterous  incident  and  exaggerated  form. 
By  and  by  Artemus  Ward  turned  up  in 
San  Francisco,  and  one  night  Mark  Twain 
told  him  his  experiences  with  Jim  Gillis 
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in  Angel  s Camp;  also  of  Ben  Coon  and 
his  tale  of  the  Calaveras  frog.  Ward  was 
delighted. 

“Write  it,”  he  said.  “There  is  still 
time  to  get  it  into  my  volume  of  sketches. 
Send  it  to  Carleton,  my  publisher  in  New 
York.” 

Clemens  promised  to  do  this,  but  de- 
layed fulfilment,  and  by  the  time  the 
sketch  reached  Carleton,  Ward’s  book 
was  about  ready  for  the  press.  It  did 
not  seem  worth  while  to  Carleton  to 
make  any  change  of  plans  that  would  in- 
clude the  frog  story.  The  publisher 
handed  it  to  Henry  Clapp,  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Press,  a perishing  sheet,  saying: 

“ Here,  Clapp,  here’s  something  you  can 
use  in  your  paper.”  Clapp  took  it  thank- 
fully enough,  we  may  believe. 

“Jim  Smiley  and  His  Jumping  Frog” 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Press  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1865,  and  was  immediately  copied 
and  quoted  far  and  near.  It  brought  the 
name  of  Mark  Twain  across  the  mountains, 
bore  it  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  out  over  the  prairies  of  the  Middle 
West.  Away  from  the  Pacific  slope  only  a 
reader  here  and  there  had  known  the  name 
before  that.  Now,  every  one  who  took  a 
newspaper  was  treated  to  the  tale  of  the 
wonderful  Calaveras  frog,  and  received  a 
mental  impress  of  the  author’s  signature. 
The  name  Mark  Twain  made  a strong  bid 
for  national  acceptance. 

As  for  its  owner,  he  had  no  suspicion  of 
these  momentous  happenings  for  a con- 
siderable time.  The  telegraph  did  not 
carry  such  news  in  those  days,  and  it  took 
a good  while  for  the  echo  of  his  victory  to 
travel  to  the  coast.  When  at  last  a lag- 
ging word  of  it  did  arrive,  it  would  seem 
to  have  brought  disappointment  rather 
than  exaltation  to  the  author.  Even 
Ward’s  opinion  of  the  story  had  not  in- 
creased Mark  Twain’s  regard  for  it  as 
literature.  That  it  had  struck  the  popular 
note  meant,  as  he  believed,  failure  for  his 
more  highly  regarded  work.  In  a letter 
to  Jane  Clemens,  written  January  20,  1866, 
he  says  these  things  for  himself: 

I do  not  know  what  to  write;  my  life  is  so 
uneventful.  I wish  I was  back  there  piloting 
up  and  down  the  river  again.  Verily,  all  is 
vanity  and  little  worth — save  piloting. 

To  think  that  after  writing  many  an  article 
a man  might  be  excused  for  thinking  toler- 
ably good,  those  New  York  people  should 
single  out  a villainous  backwoods  sketch  to 
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compliment  me  on!  “Jim  Smiley  and  His 
Jumping  Frog” — a squib  which  would  never 
have  been  written  but  to  please  Artemus 
Ward,  and  then  it  reached  New  York  too 
late  to  appear  in  his  book. 

But  no  matter — his  book  was  a wretchedly 
poor  one,  generally  speaking,  and  it  could  be 
no  credit  to  either  of  us  to  appear  between  its 
covers. 

This  paragraph  is  from  the  New  York  corre- 
spondence of  the  San  Francisco  AUa: 

“Mark  Twain’s  story  in  the  Saturday  Press 
of  November  18th,  called  ‘Jim  Smiley  and 
His  Jumping  Frog/  has  set  all  New  York  in 
a roar,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  his 
mark.  I have  been  asked  fifty  times  about 
it  and  its  author,  and  the  papers  are  copy- 
ing it  far  and  near.  It  is  voted  the  best  thing 
of  the  day.  Cannot  the  Californian  afford 
to  keep  Mark  all  to  itself?  It  should  not  let 
him  scintillate  so  widely  without  first  being 
filtered  through  the  California  press.” 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  the  “ Jumping  Frog  ” 
story  to-day.  It  has  the  intrinsic  funda- 
mental value  of  one  of  jEsop's  fables.*  It 
contains  a basic  idea  which  is  essentially 
ludicrous,  and  the  quaint  simplicity  of  its 
telling  is  convincing  and  full  of  charm.  It 
appeared  in  print  at  a time  when  American 
humor  was  chaotic,  the  public  taste  un- 
formed. We  had  a vast  appreciation  for 
what  was  comic,  with  no  great  number  of 
opportunities  for  showing  it.  We  were  so 
ready  to  laugh  that  when  a real  oppor- 
tunity came  along  we  improved  it,  and 
kept  on  laughing  and  repeating  the  cause 
of  our  merriment,  directing  the  attention 
of  our  friends  to  it.  Whether  the  story  of 
“ Jim  Smiley's  Frog  ” offered  for  the  first 
time  to-day  would  capture  the  public  and 
become  the  initial  block  of  a towering  fame 
is  another  matter.  That  the  author  him- 
self underrated  it,  is  certain.  That  the 
public  receiving  it  at  what  we  now  term 
the  psychological  moment  may  have  over- 
rated it,  is  by  no  means  impossible.  In  any 
case,  it  does  not  matter  now.  The  stone 
rejected  by  the  builder  was  made  the 

* The  resemblance  of  the  frog  story  to  the 
early  Greek  tales  must  have  been  noted  by 
Professor  Sidgwick,  who  synopsized  it  in  Greek 
form  and  phrase  for  his  book,  Greek  Prose 
Composition.  Through  this  originated  the  im- 
pression that  the  story  was  of  Athenian  root. 

Mark  Twain  himself  was  deceived  until  1899, 
when  he  met  Sidgwick,  who  explained  that 
the  Greek  version  was  the  translation,  and 
Mark  Twain’s  the  original  — that  he  had 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  give  credit  for  a 
story  so  well  known.  See  The  Jumping  Frog , 
(Harper  & Brothers,  1903),  page  64. 
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corner-stone  of  his  literary  edifice.  As 
such  it  is  immortal. 

In  the  letter  already  quoted,  Clemens 
speaks  of  both  Bret  Harte  and  himself 
having  quit  the  Californian , and  mentions 
that  in  future  they  expected  to  write  for 
Eastern  papers.  He  adds: 

Though  I am  generally  placed  at  the  head 
of  my  breed  of  scribblers  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  place  properly  belongs  to  Bret 
Harte,  I think,  though  he  denies  it,  along 
with  the  rest.  He  wants  me  to  club  a lot  of 
old  sketches  together  with  a lot  of  his  and 
publish  a book.  I wouldn’t  do  it,  only  he 
agrees  to  take  all  the  trouble.  But  I want  to 
know  whether  we  are  going  to  make  anything 
out  of  it,  first.  However,  he  has  written  to 
a New  York  publisher,  and  if  we  are  offered 
a bargain  that  will  pay  for  a month’s  labor, 
we  will  go  to  work  and  prepare  the  volume 
for  the  press. 

Nothing  came  of  the  proposed  volume 
or  of  other  joint  literary  schemes  these 
two  had  in  mind.  Neither  of  them  would 
seem  to  have  been  optimistic  as  to  their 
future  place  in  American  literature;  cer- 
tainly in  their  most  exalted  moments  they 
could  hardly  have  dreamed  that  within 
half  a dozen  years  they  would  be  the  head 
and  front  of  a new  school  of  letters — the 
two  most-talked-of  men  in  America. 

Whatever  Mark  Twain’s  first  emotions  con- 
cerning the  success  of  “ Jim  Smiley’s  Frog” 
may  have  been,  the  sudden  astonishing  leap 
of  that  batrachian  into  American  literature 
gave  the  author  an  added  prestige  at  home  as 
well  as  in  distant  parts.  Those  about  him 
were  inclined  to  regard  him,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  as  a national  literary  figure  and  to 
pay  tribute  accordingly.  Special  honors 
began  to  be  shown  to  him.  A fine  new 
steamer,  the  Ajax,  built  for  the  Sandwich 
Island  trade,  carried  on  its  initial  trip  a 
select  party  of  guests,  of  which  he  was  in- 
vited to  make  one.  He  did  not  go,  and 
reproached  himself  sorrowfully  afterward. 

If  the  Ajax  were  back  I would  go  quick, 
and  throw  up  my  correspondence.  She  had 
fifty-two  invited  guests  aboard — the  cream  of 
the  town — gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  a splen- 
did brass-band.  I could  not  accept  because 
there  would  be  no  one  to  write  my  correspon- 
dence while  I was  gone. 


In  fact,  the  daily  letter  had  grown  monot- 
onous. He  was  restless,  and  the  Ajax  ex- 
cursion which  he  had  been  obliged  to  forego 
made  him  still  more  dissatisfied.  An  idea 
occurred  to  him:  the  sugar  industry  of  the 
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islands  was  a matter  of  great  commercial 
interest  to  California,  while  the  life  and 
scenery  there,  picturesquely  treated,  would 
appeal  to  the  general  reader.  He  was  on 
excellent  terms  with  James  Anthony  and 
Paul  Morrill,  of  the  Sacramento  Union;  he 
proposed  to  them  that  they  send  him  as 
their  special  correspondent  to  report  to  their 
readers,  in  a series  of  letters,  the  life,  trade, 
agriculture,  and  general  aspect  of  the 
islands.  To  his  vast  delight,  they  gave  him 
the  commission,  and  he  sailed  by  the  Ajax 
on  her  next  trip. 

It  was  the  18th  of  March,  1866,  when  he 
arrived  at  Honolulu,  and  his  first  impression 
of  that  peaceful  harbor  remained  with  him 
always.  In  fact,  his  whole  visit  there  be- 
came one  of  those  memory-pictures,  full  of 
golden  sunlight  and  peace,  to  be  found 
somewhere  in  every  human  past. 

The  letters  of  introduction  he  had  brought 
and  the  reputation  which  had  preceded  him 
guaranteed  him  welcome  and  hospitality. 
Officials  and  private  citizens  were  alike 
ready  to  show  him  their  pleasant  land,  and 
he  fairly  reveled  in  its  delicious  air,  its 
summer  warmth,  its  quiet  repose. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  June  when  he  re- 
turned to  Honolulu  after  a tour  of  the 
islands,  fairly  worn  out  and  prostrated.  He 
expected  only  to  rest  and  be  quiet  for  a 
season,  but,  all  unknown  to  him,  startling 
and  historic  things  were  taking  place  in 
which  he  was  to  have  a part — events  that 
would  mark  another  forward  stride  in  his 
career. 

The  Ajax  had  just  come  in,  bringing  his 
Excellency  Anson  Burlingame,  then  en 
route  for  his  post  as  Minister  to  China;  also 
General  Van  Valkenburg,  Minister  to 
Japan,  Colonel  Rumsey,  and  Minister 
Burlingame’s  son  Edward,  then  a lively  boy 
of  eighteen.  Young  Burlingame  had  read 
the  “ Jumping  Frog  ” and  was  enthusiastic 
about  Mark  Twain  and  his  work.  Learn- 
ing that  he  was  in  Honolulu,  laid  up  at  his 
hotel,  the  party  sent  word  that  they  would 
call  on  him  next  morning. 

Clemens  felt  that  he  could  not  accept  this 
honor,  sick  or  well.  He  crawled  out  of  bed, 
dressed  and  shaved  himself  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  drove  to  the  American 
Minister's,  where  the  party  was  staying. 
They  had  a gloriously  good  time.  When 
he  returned  to  his  hotel  he  sent  them,  by 
request,  whatever  he  had  on  hand  of  his 
work. 

A still  greater  event  was  imminent.  On 
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that  very  day,  June  21  (1866),  there  came 
word  of  the  arrival  at  Sanpahoe,  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  of  an  open  boat  containing 
fifteen  starving  wretches  who  on  a short 
ten-day  ration  had  been  buffeting  a stormy 
sea  for  forty-three  days.  A vessel,  the 
Hornet,  from  New  York,  had  taken  fire  and 
burned  on  the  line,  and  since  early  in  May 
on  that  meager  sustenance  the  sufferers  had 
been  battling  with  hundreds  of  leagues  of 
adverse  billows,  seeking  for  land. 

A few  days  following  the  first  report, 
eleven  of  the  rescued  men  were  brought  to 
Honolulu  and  placed  in  the  hospital. 
Mark  Twain,  of  course,  recognized  the 
great  news  importance  of  the  event.  It 
would  be  a splendid  beat  if  he  could  inter- 
view the  castaways  and  be  the  first  to  get 
the  story  of  it  to  his  paper.  There  was  no 
cable  in  those  days;  a vessel  for  San 
Francisco  would  sail  next  morning.  It  was 
the  opportunity  of  a lifetime,  and  he  must 
not  miss  it.  Bedridden  as  he  was,  the 
undertaking  seemed  beyond  his  strength. 

But  just  at  this  time  the  Burlingame 
party  descended  on  him,  and  almost  before 
he  knew  it  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  hos- 
pital, on  a cot,  escorted  by  the  heads  of  the 
joint  legations  of  China  and  Japan.  Once 
there,  Anson  Burlingame,  with  his  splendid 
human  sympathy  and  handsome,  courtly 
presence,  drew  from  those  enfeebled  wan- 
derers all  the  story  of  their  long  privation 
and  struggle  that  had  stretched  across 
forty-three  distempered  days  and  four 
thousand  miles  of  sea.  All  that  Mark 
Twain  had  to  do  was  to  listen  and  make 
the  notes. 

He  put  in  the  night,  writing  against 
time.  Next  morning,  just  as  the  vessel  for 
the  States  was  drifting  away  from  her  dock, 
a strong  hand  flung  his  bulky  envelope  of 
manuscript  aboard,  and  if  the  vessel  ar- 
rived, his  great  beat  was  sure.  It  did 
arrive,  and  the  three-column  story  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Sacramento  Union,  in  its 
issue  of  July  19,  gave  the  public  the  first 
detailed  history  of  the  terrible  Hornet  dis- 
aster and  the  rescue  of  those  starving  men. 
The  telegraph  carried  it  everywhere  and  it 
was  featured  as  a sensation. 

Mark  Twain  always  adored  the  name 
and  memory  of  Anson  Burlingame.  In  his 


letter  home,  he  tells  of  Burlingame’s  mag- 
nanimity in  “throwing  away  an  invitation 
to  dinner  with  princes  and  foreign  dig- 
nitaries” to  help  him.  “You  know  I 
appreciate  that  kind  of  thing,”  he  says. 

Once  Burlingame  said  to  him:  i 

“You  have  great  ability.  I believe  you 
have  genius.  What  you  need  now  is  the 
refinement  of  association.  Seek  companion- 
ship among  men  of  superior  intellect  and 
character.  Refine  yourself  and  your  work. 
Never  affiliate  with  inferiors  — always 
climb.” 

Clemens  never  forgot  that  advice.  He 
did  not  always  observe  it,  but  he  rarely 
failed  to  realize  its  gospel. 

Burlingame  urged  him  to  travel.  “Come 
to  Pekin  next  winter,”  he  said,  “and  visit 
me.  Make  my  house  your  home.  I will 
give  you  letters  and  introduce  you.  You 
will  have  facilities  for  acquiring  information 
about  China.” 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Mark 
Twain  never  felt  his  debt  to  Anson  Bur- 
lingame entirely  paid.  Burlingame  came 
more  than  once  to  the  hotel,  for  Clemens 
was  really  ill  now,  and  they  discussed  plans 
for  his  future  betterment.  He  promised, 
of  course,  to  visit  China,  and  when  he  was 
alone  put  in  a good  deal  of  time  planning 
a trip  around  the  world  which  would  in- 
clude the  great  capitals. 

Under  date  of  July  4, 1866,  the  Sandwich 
Island  note-book  says: 

Went  to  a ball  8.30  p.m. — danced  till  12.30; 
stopped  at  General  Van  Valkenburg’s  room 
and  talked  with  him  and  Mr.  Burlingame 
and  Ed  Burlingame  until  3.00  a.m. 

From  which  we  may  conclude  that  he  had 
altogether  recovered.  A few  days  ■ later 
the  legation  party  had  sailed  for  China  and 
Japan,  and  on  the  19th  Clemens  himself 
set  out  by  a slow  sailing  vessel  to  San 
Francisco.  They  were  becalmed  and  were 
twenty-five  days  making  the  voyage. 

It  was  August  13  when  he  reached  San 
Francisco,  and  the  note-book  entry  of  that 
day  says: 

Home  again.  No — not  home  again — in 
prison  again,  and  all  the  wild  sense  of  freedom 
gone.  The  city  seems  so  cramped  and  so 
dreary  with  toil  and  care  and  business  anxiety. 
God  help  me,  I wish  I were  at  sea  again! 
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My  Little  Son 

BY  DOROTHY  GREEN 

IV  /IY  little  son,  my  little  son, 

IV 1 Lies  in  my  arms  at  rest; 

His  baby  fingers  clutch  my  gown. 
His  cheek  to  mine  is  pressed. 

O prophet-love  of  motherhood 
That  scans  the  years  unborn, 

And  sees  the  noonday  triumph  glow 
At  first  faint  flush  of  morn ! 

With  eyes  grown  dim  I gaze  afar 
And  dream  of  days  to  be — 

My  little  son,  my  little  son, 

Heart  o’  the  world  to  me! 


I hear  the  roll  of  summoning  drums* 
The  tramp  of  marching  feet; 

A sound  of  cheering  runs  apace 
Along  the  narrow  street. 

One  rides  before  the  ordered  ranks, 
To  whom  I call  in  vain. 

His  eager  eyes  flash  keen;  his  hand 
Impatient  grips  the  rein. 

The  lust  of  battle  stirs  his  blood; 

Through  tears  I dimly  see 
A stranger  son,  a bearded  son, 

No  longer  mine  to  me. 


The  crimson  sunset  burns  the  west. 
And  dark  against  the  glow 

Across  the  plain  a little  train 
Comes  mournfully  and  slow. 

Victor  yet  vanquished,  from  the  fight 
They  bear  him  to  my  door; 

Their  faces  fade, — as  through  a haze 
I see  his  face  once  more. 

With  passionate  tears  I clasp  him  close. 
And  bitter  memories  flee. 

My  little  son,  my  little  son, 

Come3  back  at  last  to  me! 
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The  Crime  in  Jedidiah  Peeble’s  House 

BY  MURIEL  CAMPBELL  DYAR 


A STONE  behind  a hedge  is  not 
perhaps  the  most  comfortable 
spot  imaginable  to  nap  on,  sit- 
ting upright,  but  the  man  who  sat  there 
apparently  found  it  an  adequate  resting- 
place,  since  his  sleep  was  profound.  The 
time  at  least  was  well  suited  to  dozing. 
Beyond  the  hedge,  wagons  were  rum- 
bling home  through  the  thick  dust  in 
the  late  afternoon.  In  the  factory  town 
which  the  returning  vehicles  had  but 
shortly  left  behind,  the  thrum  of  reels 
and  treadles  had  ceased. 

The  man  was  in  appearance  at  once 
mild,  timid,  provincial,  and  of  an  emi- 
nent respectability.  The  wide  felt  hat 
which  shaded  his  eyes  was  almost  clerical 
in  cut,  and  there  was  about  the  rest  of 
his  wren-like  garments  the  same  precise, 
formal  air.  Of  his  face  itself  not  much 
was  visible  below  the  hat-brim  but  its 
spare  outlines  and  the  tufts  of  faintly 
colored  hair  that  edged  the  cheek-bones 
closely.  A light-weight  dust-coat  thrown 
over  one  arm,  and  a neat  cloth  bag  and 
a stick  with  an  ivory  top — together  with 
a pair  of  well-soled  yet  comically  old- 
maidish  shoes — completed  an  unassum- 
ing equipment  for  a walking  expedition, 
evidently,  across  country  fields  now  ren- 
dered charming  by  an  intangible  hint 
of  autumn,  on  bush  and  tree,  and  in  the 
bluish  atmosphere,  still  touched  by  the 
summer’s  heat.  The  traveler’s  some- 
what jaded  condition  bore  witness  to  the 
fact  that  his  vacation  from  his  duties 
had  not  begun  to-day,  but  had  been 
initiated  some  days  back. 

So  heavy  was  his  slumber,  his  chin 
sunk  on  his  chest,  that  he  did  not  hear  a 
couple  of  women’s  voices  rising  humor- 
ously along  the  highway  from  town,  min- 
gled with  which  were  the  friendly  and 
asthmatic  guffaws  of  an  old  gentleman. 

" Gracious,  but  Thomas  ’ll  have  a 
spasm  when  he  sees  I’ve  bought  me 
a yellow  dress.  He  thinks  I look  such 
a fright  in  yellow  1” 

"Never  mind;  I’m  sure  you  bought 
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ugly  black  aprons  to  please  him — and  the 
red  check’s  so  pretty.  Mercy,  what  a 
thing  ’tis  to  have  a husband!” 

" A fuss-budget  hung  ’round  your  neck 
forever  like  a mill-wheel!” 

" I wouldn’t  have  one  for  worlds ! If 
a millionaire  was  gettin’  down  on  his 
knees  in  the  dust  to  me  this  minute  to 
ask  me  to  marry  him,  I wouldn’t  so  much 
as  look  at  him.” 

" La,  Susan,  not  even  if  he  was  young 
and  handsome  in  the  bargain?” 

"Pooh!  he’d  soon  fade.  Wasn’t  those 
remnants  of  lace  sweet?” 

"Lovely.  If  I just  could  ’a’  made  up 
my  mind  to  the  pattern  with  roses!” 

" You  had  time  enough  while  I went 
up  to  Abby’s  to  take  that  pail  of  cheese.’^ 

" No,  not  time  enough ! — with  Thomas 
as  close  as  the  bark  on  a hickory.” 

" Oh,  to  be  sure — Thomas  slipped  my 
mind  for  a second.” 

Not  until  there  was  poked  over  the 
top  of  the  hedge,  by  means  of  a stile 
half  hidden  in  the  thorns  near  the  locust- 
tree,  two  hard  bonnets  nodding  with 
artificial  nosegays,  and  a high,  old- 
fashioned  straw  hat  that  had  been 
through  the  wars,  as  well  as  a melan- 
choly derby,  followed  respectively  by  the 
two  humorous  creatures  in  petticoats  and 
by  a stout  old  individual  with  his  neck- 
tie unfastened,  and  a sallow  young  man 
who  said  nothing  whatever,  did  the 
sleeper  awake  with  a start.  It  was  too 
late  now  to  avoid  the  human  deluge 
descending  upon  him.  He  pulled  his  hat 
the  more  timidly  over  his  eyes  with  an 
unobtrusive  gesture,  and  waited  for  the 
intruders  to  go  by,  raising  his  chin  in 
a disturbed  manner. 

But  the  new-comers  were  in  no  hurry 
to  go  on  their  way.  The  situation  be- 
neath the  tree’s  shade  in  the  mellowing 
afternoon  light  was  an  excellent  one  in 
which  to  get  one’s  breath,  a hygienic 
office  plainly  imperative  for  the  old 
gentleman,  who  bade  fair  to  strangle 

with  his  exertions  and  his  asthmatic 
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wheezes  and  his  happy  laughter.  He  sat 
down,  puffing  and  blowing,  on  the  dry, 
short  grass,  the  young  man  submitting 
to  his  example.  The  two  women  dis- 
posed themselves  on  the  stile's  lower  step, 
the  bundles  of  their  shopping  stowed  on 
their  knees. 

“My,  my!”  exclaimed  the  old  gentle- 
man, mopping  a scarlet,  grizzled,  and 
perspiring  countenance  vigorously  with  a 
blue  cotton  handkerchief,  drawn  from  a 
pocket  in  his  coat-tails,  “how  refreshin' 
and  revivin'  it  is  for  a city  man  to  get 
out  in  the  country!”  No  sooner  had  he 
polished  off  his  countenance  to  his  satis- 
faction than  he  drew  from  a pocket  in  his 
ample  breeches  an  orange,  which  he  fell 
immediately  to  devouring. 

“You  ought  to  come  out  oftener  to 
stay  to  supper,  Uncle  Catwood,”  one  of 
the  ladies  declared ; “ you  ought  to  take 
a vacation  every  now  'n'  then  more'n  you 
do  from  your  store  and  your  seeds  and 
your  rabbits  in  the  window!”  She  was 
the  one  thought  by  a candid  connubial 
Judgment  to  look  such  a fright  in  yel- 
low. She  did  not  look  very  well,  either, 
in  the  dark  print  dress  in  which  she  was 
at  present  attired,  owning  remarkably 
knobby  proportions  and  an  exceedingly 
weather-beaten  complexion,  but  she  was 
redeemed  for  any  shade  by  a pair  of 
twinkling  eyes. 

“You  ought,  indeed,  Uncle  Catwood. 
Ain't  we  the  equal  of  rabbits?”  said  the 
other,  with  the  identical  friendliness  and 
hospitality  of  what  could  only  have  been 
her  sister  from  the  strong  resemblance 
between  them,  varied  by  a few  natural 
differences.  If  the  millionaire  of  whom 
she  had  spoken  had  been  able,  getting 
down  on  his  knees,  to  induce  her  to 
accept  his  ardent  advances,  he  would 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  a tiny, 
sharp-edged  personage  of  probably  fifty, 
with  a wrinkled,  sickly,  witty  face — a 
personage  who  was  perpetually  putting 
an  unbecoming  bonnet  on  straight  above 
her  front  of  hair,  because  the  front,  be- 
ing manifestly  false,  was  also  slippery. 

“ Can't  git  away  very  often  from 
business,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “ and 
them  two  rabbits  in  my  store  winder  air 
harder  to  leave  'n  twins.  I don't  know 
'bout  anything  or  anybody  a-bein'  the 
equal  of  them!”  He  bore  unmistakable 
evidence  of  keeping  a seed-store  in  town. 
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such  a quantity  of  little  round  seeds  lay 
in  the  folds  of  his  waistcoat  and  flew  out 
of  his  pockets  as  he  dived  into  them. 
That  there  were  pet  rabbits  in  his  window 
to  attract  the  notice  of  passers-by  on 
the  street  to  his  wares  might  very  nearly 
be  inferred,  too,  from  the  hearty,  selfish 
fashion  in  which  he  ate  his  lunch,  a fash- 
ion that  could  easily  have  been  caught 
by  a simple  old  storekeeper  addicted  to 
the  habit  of  watching  affectionately  the 
hungry  citizens  of  his  hutch. 

“I  had  to  come  this  time,”  he  con- 
tinued, with  a wheeze  of  laughter  and  a 
meaning  glance  toward  the  young  man, 
“ to  fetch  him  out  and  cheer  him  up.” 

It  could  be  gathered  from  the  chaffing 
and  bantering  which  ensued  upon  this 
remark,  as  well  as  the  serious  questions 
and  suggestions,  what  was  the  reason 
that  the  silent  young  man  needed  cheer- 
ing. He  was,  it  was  brought  out  casual- 
ly, Mr.  Catwood's  grandson  Noah — as 
the  two  ladies  appeared  to  be  his  nieces 
Harriet  and  Susan — and  though  nothing 
could  have  been  conceived  of  as  much 
more  cadaverous  and  unhealthy-colored, 
much  more  bony  and  dim  and  homely 
than  he,  his  sad  abstraction  arose  never- 
theless from  the  fact  that  he  had  one 
too  many  feminine  admirers. 

Things  had  gone  well  enough  with  him 
and  he  had  been  cheerful  enough  as  long 
as  he  possessed  only  one  admirer,  as  good 
as  she  was  beautiful,  who  worked  beside 
him  daily  in  the  tailor  shop  that  hired 
him  also,  and  to  whom  he  had  seriously 
thought  of  engaging  himself.  But  lately 
there  had  come  into  his  life  another, 
quite  as  beautiful,  if  less  good,  who  was 
employed  in  a laundry,  and  whose  fond 
advent  made  him  waver.  He  was  unable 
to  choose  between  them,  and  he  was  de- 
jectedly afraid  of  ruining  his  happiness 
to  come  by  a mistake  in  preference. 

“ There's  somebody  else  waitin'  for  you 
somewhere,  Noah,”  his  married  aunt 
warned,  after  an  expressed  leaning  tow- 
ard the  first  young  lady,  “if  you  can't 
make  up  your  mind  quicker  'n  this.” 

“Don't  let  neither  of  'em  hurry  you,” 
the  sharp  little  spinster  advised,  sagely. 

“ I tell  him,”  old  Mr.  Catwood  cried 
out,  in  a burst  of  triumphant  logic, 
“that  there  ain't  no  use  in  his  wearin' 
himself  to  a shadder,  and  everybody 
'round  besides,  a-worryin'  Txmt  which 
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one  of  ’em  he  ort  to  marry,  since  he  ain’t 
got  ’nough  money  to  marry  nobody  on, 
and  more’n  likely  never  will  have!” 

But  his  grandson  Noah  paid  no  heed 
to  these  observations  excepting  by  a 
feeble  smile,  and  remained  with  his  eyes 
fixed  in  a brooding  contemplation  upon 
the  pasture  and  his  future,  whose  fair- 
ness he  was  at  such  pains  not  to  mar. 

At  this  juncture  in  confidences  the 
family  party  made  a stir  preparatory  to 
going  on.  But  the  old  gentleman’s  niece 
Harriet  checked  the  preparation  by  set- 
tling down  again  unexpectedly.  “ I 
haven’t  had  a chance  yet,”  she  said  to  her 
sister,  “ to  ask  you  about  Abby.” 

“ Abby  ?”  inquired  the  old  gentleman, 
settling  down  once  more,  too.  IIo  was 
in  a pleasant  and  continual  state  of  in- 
quisitiveness like  a canary. 

“ Susan’s  friend,  Abby  Hutchins,”  she 
explained.  “ She  went  to  see  her  and  to 
take  her  a pailful  of  cottage  cheese.” 

“ Dear  me,”  he  said,  with  a lively  ex- 
pression. “ It’s  well  she  didn’t  drop  in 
at  my  store  and  leave  that  pail  on  the 
counter  till  she  was  ready  to  go  up  to 
Abby’s.  I’m  a great  friend  to  cottage 
cheese  myself!” 

“ You  can  have  a dishful  as  big  as 
your  head  for  supper,  Uncle,”  returned 
his  niece,  for  his  comfort. 

Old  Mr.  Catwood  playfully  put  his 
hands  up  to  this  generous  member  of 
his  anatomy  in  a meditative  and  an- 
ticipatory measurement. 

“ Abby’s  well,  with  company,”  answer- 
ed the  little  spinster.  “ She’s  got  a 
friend  visiting  her  from  Ricksburg.” 

The  stranger  on  the  stone  glanced  up 
slightly. 

“ Ricksburg  ?”  put  in  the  old  gentle- 
man, with  much  interest.  “ Up  toward 
the  middle  of  the  State?” 

“ I b’lieve  so.  Uncle  Catwood.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a considerable  distance  off.” 

“ I went  through  it  once,  several  years 
ago,”  he  declared,  “travelin’  ’cross  coun- 
try in  a cart  with  tins,  before  I went 
into  seeds.  An  awful  quiet  place  ’twas. 
T says  to  myself  when  I seen  it:  Bill 
Catwood,  if  it  has  occurred  to  ye  that 
this  is  jest  about  the  stupidest  hole — 
and  the  sleepiest — you  ever  got  into, 
you  ain’t  more’n  a thousand  miles  from 
the  truth  of  the  sitiation.  Everything 
in  it  a-molderin’  to  pieces  and  failin’ 
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down,  and  siftin’  with  its  eyes  shut,  so 
to  speak.  Only  one  good  house  in  the 
place — a Jedidiah  Feeble’s  house.” 

“Jedidiah  Peeble’s  house!”  exclaimed 
his  niece  Susan.  “ Is  it  possible  you  saw 
his  house?” 

The  stranger  beneath  the  locust-tree 
shifted  mildly  on  the  stone. 

“ Abby’s  friend  a Peeble,  mebbe  ?” 
queried  the  old  gentleman,  pleasantly. 

“ Oh  no,  no,  Uncle  Catwood.  She’s  a 
Miss  Luretta  Skates.  But  it’s  so  strange 
you  saying  the  name  of  that  house — of 
Jedidiah  Peeble’s  house!” 

There  was  something  in  her  voice,  from 
which  all  traces  of  humor  had  suddenly 
vanished,  which  caught  the  attention  of 
everv  one,  even  of  the  absent-minded 
Noah. 

“ Well,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  brisk- 
ly, “why  not!  Jedidiah  Peeble’s  house 
ain’t  a-goin’  to  go  to  molderin’  to  pieces, 
or  a-fallin’  asleep,  too,  is  it,  if  I men- 
tion it  ’thout  askin’  its  permission? 
Tain’t  been  managin’  to  set  a good  ex- 
ample to  Ricksburg,  or  anything,  has  it? 

But  I’ll  bet  it  ain’t.  I’ll  put  up  money 
on  Ricksburg  ’bout  the  same !” 

Susan’s  tiny  visage,  moved  by  an  emo- 
tion it  had  not  previously  worn,  set  tow- 
ard him  gravely. 

“ If  Ricksburg  w*as  ever  quiet  as  you 
saw  it,  Uncle  Catwood,  if  it  was  ever 
asleep  and  stupid  as  you  say,  it’s  not 
that  way  now.  Though  it  may  be  mold- 
erin’ still!” 

“ Dear  me.”  said  old  Mr.  Catwood, 

“ what’s  gone  wrong  in  it — or  right  in  it 
— to  set  it  afire?” 

“ Something’s  gone  wrong  in  it,  Uncle 
Catwood,  Luretta  Skates  says,  and  Ricks- 
burg is  stirred  enough  now  to  make  up 
for  all  lost  time.” 

“Must  hev  been  somethin’  tumble!” 
the  old  gentleman  observed,  still  with 
a determined  jocoseness,  but  his  niece 
Harriet  interrupted  him. 

“ Why,  Susan,  you  look  pale,”  she  said. 

The  little  creature  gave  a shudder.  “ I 
feel  pale,  Harriet.  It’s  what  Luretta 
Skates  told  Abby  and  me,  with  Abby 
giving  us  tea.  I’ve  been  trying  and  try- 
ing to  put  it  out  of  my  mind,  but  now 
it’s  back  again !” 

“ Dear  me !”  exclaimed  her  uncle,  open- 
ing his  mouth  widely  in  an  impetuous 
and  whetted  curiosity.  “What  was  it?” 
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“ Oh,  goodness,  what  was  it?”  said 
Harriet,  still  staring  in  astonishment  at 
her  pale  face. 

The  interest  spread  to  Noah.  He 
raised  himself  nearly  decisively  upon  his 
elbow.  “What  was  it,  Aunt  Susan?” 
he  asked.  He  spoke  in  a spiritless  sing- 
song, through  his  nose. 

Mr.  Catwood’s  niece  Susan  put  her 
bonnet  on  straight  with  such  a reproving 
thrust  of  trepidation  that  it  fell  yet  more 
unbecomingly  over  her  other  ear.  “ It  ’ll 
take  too  long — ” 

“ There’s  time  aplenty,”  said  her  sister. 
“ I sha’n’t  move  a step  until  I hear  what 
Luretta  Skates  told.  It’s  not  our  supper 
hour  yet.  And  if  ’tis,  Thomas  can  wait. 
He’ll  have  something  real  to  fuss  about 
for  once  in  his  bom  days!” 

“ But  Noah,  brought  out  to  be  cheered 
up—” 

“It  ’ll  take  his  mind  off  hisself!” 
Noah’s  grandfather  urged,  impatiently. 

The  woman’s  eyes  in  her  small  face, 
from  which  the  faint  color  had  fled,  went 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  group. 
“ Well,  if  nobody’s  in  a hurry,  Luretta 
Skates  told  Abby  and  me  about  what 
happened  a week  ago  in  Jedidiah 
Peeble’s  house.” 

The  stranger  on  the  stone  glanced  up 
again. 

“ In  the  first  place,”  she  began,  “ it’s 
a big  house,  as  Uncle  Catwood  recollects, 
and  a fine  one,  set  down  on  the  river 
that  crosses  Ricksburg.  The  year  the 
house  was  built  in  is  told  in  iron  figures 
over  the  door.  No  such  a pleasant  place, 
as  Uncle  Catwood  says,  to  look  at  any- 
where about.  Woodbine  growing  along 
the  brick  walls,  and  the  grounds  kept 
trim,  with  graveled  walks  and  flower- 
beds, and  an  avenue  of  cedars  where  a 
few  old  guinea-fowls  stay.” 

There  was  something  sinister,  coupled 
with  her  thin,  flat,  frightened  tones,  in 
the  very  brightness  of*  Jedidiah  Peeble’s 
house,  the  very  prevalence  of  the 
blooming  flowers,  having  below  them 
the  sound  of  the  river  with  its  eddying 
currents  and  the  ripples  of  its  quiet 
wash. 

“ Inside  the  house  is  as  nice  ac  it  is 
outside.  All  the  moms  furnished  with 
handsome  things  that  have  boon  handed 
down  and  cherished.  Green  rep  furni- 
ture of  his  father’s  day  in  the  library  in 


which  Jedidiah  Peeble  loved  to  sit,  green 
rep,  and  a queer  old-timey  safe,  bound 
with  brass  bands,  and  with  a brass  lock 
to  which  he  always  kept  the  key.” 

There  was  something  in  her  hurrying 
voice  which  nevertheless  stopped  to  dwell 
on  what  she  was  last  saying,  of  fore- 
boding for  this  room  upholstered  in  the 
fine,  enduring  color  of  green,  and  con- 
taining the  ancient  safe,  a room  looking 
out,  maybe,  on  the  trim  beds  and  the  old 
fowls  under  the  trees. 

“ In  the  second  place,  a week  ago  yes- 
terday Jedidiah  Peeble  was  an  old  man. 
and  more  than  that  a rich  one,  and  more 
than  that  he  was  good.  If  ever  there 
was  a saint  on  this  wicked  earth,  Luretta 
Skates  says,  it  was  Jedidiah  Peeble  in 
his  handsome  house.  He’d  made  his 
money  in  oil.  There’s  oil  wells  up  in  that 
part  of  the  State  as  there’s  factories 
here.  But  when  he’d  laid  his  fortune 
by  he  didn’t  rest  with  that  as  some  rich 
men  do,  but  set  about  to  give  it  away 
in  good  deeds.  No  end  was  to  his  deeds 
of  mercy  and  loving-kindness.  If  any- 
body was  in  want  in  or  about  Ricksburg, 
Jedidiah  Peeble  getting  wind  of  it,  he 
didn’t  want  long.  If  anybody  was  dis- 
couraged and  w?ent  wrong,  and  Jedidiah 
Peeble  got  the  news  and  could  do  any- 
thing, he  was  set  on  his  feet  again  and 
started  up  again  for  good  or  ill  as  the 
case  might  be  and  his  backbone  might 
be  — though  Jedidiah  Peeble  always 
thought  it  was  for  good.  Once  a poor 
man  in  Ricksburg  got  into  his  house,  and 
the  silver  pitcher  he  stole  from  his  side- 
board was  proved  against  him.  But 
Jedidiah  Peeble  got  him  off,  and  told 
him  how  much  better  it  was  to  be  hon- 
est than  not,  and  gave  him  more  money 
than  the  pitcher  was  worth  to  help  him 
take  hold  of  life  in  a better  way.  The 
meanest  and  the  lowest  seemed  worth 
saving  to  the  good  old  man.  Yet  it  was 
always  folks  in  adversity  that  he  was 
patient  with.  He  wasn’t  a milk-sop.  He 
could  be  stern  enough  and  hard,  too, 
with  those  that  had  plenty  of  ease  and 
opportunities  for  good  and  yet  chose  a 
orooked  path. 

“ Nobody  was  ever  seemingly  more 
grateful  to  him  than  this  poor,  low- 
down  thief  he  saved.  He  appeared  to 
straighten  up  altogether  afterward  and 
to  try  to  support  his  wife  and  children 
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by  honest  work,  and  to  keep  a dreadful 
strict  eye  on  himself. 

u He  was  only  one  among  a thousand 
that  owed  more  than  they  could  repay 
to  the  old  man  in  the  brick  house.  His 
deaf  cousin  Mehitabel,  to  whom  he  gave 
a home  and  comforts,  kept  house  for 
him,  as  he’d  never  married.  The  servants 
were  all  made  up  of  those  he’d  taken  in. 
An  old  lame  woman  in  the  kitchen  that 
he’d  fetched  out  of  the  poorhouse  be- 
cause she  wasn’t  treated  well,  and  a girl 
to  help  her  that  had  tried  to  kill  herself 
in  despair,  and  a boy  in  his  stable  that 
had  been  a bad  one  for  sure,  and  dear 
knows  who  else  besides.  The  place  was 
full,  too,  of  other  things  he’d  befriended 
and  brought  home — old  horses  and  old 
dogs,  old  cats  and  birds — ” 

“ And  old  rabbits,  I’ll  be  bound !”  cried 
out  Mr.  Catwood. 

“ Anything  old  or  sick  or  friendless, 
man  or  beast,  Uncle  Catwood,  that  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on.  One  other  person 
was  in  the  house,  in  addition  to  those  I’ve 
said — some  one,  though  he  paid  him  a 
salary,  he  loved  and  trusted  like  a 3on. 
This  was  the  one  who  helped  him  with 
his  money  affairs  and  his  charity — his 
secretary,  Jonas  Clegg,  unmarried  like 
himself.  More  than  any  other  person, 
maybe,  he  owed  everything  to  Jedidiah 
Peeble.  One  night,  when  he  was  a 
younger  man,  Jedidiah  came  back  from 
a railroad  trip  somewheres,  carrying  a 
ragged  child — a little,  half-starved,  whim- 
pering thing  that  he’d  come  across,  aban- 
doned on  to  the  world.  Little  Jonas 
Olegg  had  no  one  else  to  claim  him, 
so  Jedidiah  Peeble  claimed  him,  and 
brought  him  up  like  his  own,  feeding  and 
clothing  and  educating  him,  and  taking 
the  greatest  interest  in  him  from  the 
beginning,  for  Jonas  Clegg  was  apt  and 
bright.  Once  he  nursed  him  through  a 
sickness  himself,  a deal  more  tender  than 
many  a boy’s  own  father.  Then  when 
his  charge  had  come  to  be  a man  he 
made  him  his  secretary — he  needed  some 
one  to  help  him  with  his  deeds  of  mercy. 
He  was  as  proud  of  him  as  could  be,  for 
Jonas  Clegg  showed  the  same  aptness 
for  being  the  secretary  of  mercy  and 
charity  as  he’d  showed  for  other  things. 
All  the  reward  Jedidiah  Peeble  said  he 
wanted  for  what  he’d  done  for  him  was 
Jonas  Clegg’s  growing  up  into  such  a 


good  man.  More  and  more  as  he  grew 
older  he  wanted  to  have  him  near  him. 
The  two  were  almost  always  seen  to- 
gether, the  old  man  and  the  younger  one. 
Jedidiah  Peeble  was  tall,  and  clear- 
looking  as  old  people  get,  with  beautiful 
long  white  hair,  though  his  face,  Luretta 
Skates  says,  was  plain.  Jonas  Clegg 
was  shorter  than  he.  There  was  a scar 
on  his  forehead  that  he’d  had  when 
Jedidiah  Peeble  found  him,  and  a finger 
was  gone  from  one  of  his  hands.  But 
folks  never  noticed  much  about  him  but 
his  proper  ways.  He  wasn’t  much  more 
striking  than  a pussy-cat,  nor  inclined 
to  put  himself  forward.  No  one  got  at 
all  acquainted  with  him. 

“ Some  people  used  to  think  that 
Jedidiah  would  leave  him  his  fortune, 
but  the  old  man  said  No,  for  he  didn’t 
intend  to  have  any  fortune  to  leave. 
It  was  his  intention  to  give  it  all  away, 
all  but  enough  to  make  his  cousin  Me- 
hitabel comfortable  for  the  rest  of  her 
days,  and  to  care  for  those  of  his  friends 
— he  called  everybody  he’d  befriended 
his  friends — that  were  sick  or  helpless 
and  couldn’t  care  for  themselves. 

“ But  though  Jonas  Clegg  couldn’t 
expect  to  inherit  a fortune,  Jedidiah 
Peeble’s  house  was  his — with  a love  like 
a father’s — and  a generous  salary  to  put 
away  from  for  himself,  which  he  did. 
Folks  knew  this  much  about  Jonas  Clegg, 
that  he  liked  to  lay  money  by.  To  save 
money  and  to  keep  in  the  background 
was  the  two  aims  Jonas  Clegg  had.” 

Something  in  the  little  creature’s 
scared  dwelling  on  Jedidiah  Peeble  and 
his  good  deeds  made  her  hearers  in  the 
group  beside  her  look  aghast  as  though 
struck  with  a premonition  of  some  im- 
pending doom.  The  stranger  on  the 
stone  drew  more  unobtrusively  against 
the  tree. 

“ Everybody  worshipped  Jedidiah  Pee- 
ble,” she  went  on,  “ but  one  person.” 

“ One  person !”  growled  out  the  old 
gentleman,  indignantly,  his  face  getting 
red.  u How  could  there  hev  been  one 
person  onwillin’  to  worship  such  a man 
as  that?” 

“ Ah,  you  may  well  ask  that  question. 
Uncle  Catwood.  How  could  there  have 
been?  But  there  was.  For  a good  while 
lately,  off  and  on  at  irregular  intervals, 
Jedidiah  Peeble  had  been  missing  con- 
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siderable  sums  of  money  from  the  house. 
He  was  used  to  keeping  plenty  of  money 
near  him,  as  rich  people  are  in  little 
places,  and  he  felt  easy  in  doing  it  be- 
cause of  his  brass-bound  safe.  lie  wor- 
ried about  the  money  going,  in  a sad  way, 
not  on  account  of  the  loss,  but  because 
he  hated  to  think  of  the  wrong  act  itself, 
and  of  a human  being  sinking  below  the 
best  that  was  in  him.  And  he  couldn’t 
think  how  the  safe  could  be  gotten  into, 
with  him  always  having  the  key  to  it, 
and  the  safe  locked  just  the  same  as 
common  when  he  found  the  money  gone. 
It  was  his  secretary,  Jonas  Clegg,  who 
suggested  to  him  who  it  was  that  was 
robbing  him  with  a false  key,  that  he 
must  have  made  for  himself  to  the  old- 
timey  lock  of  the  safe.  Jedidiah  Peeble 
cried  out  against  the  thought,  and  for 
a long  time  refused  to  believe  it;  but  he 
was  well  along  in  years,  and  Jonas  Clegg 
by  dint  of  saying  what  he  had  to  say 
over  and  over — he’d  shake  his  head  and 
act  as  if  he  was  so  sorry  about  it,  too — 
had  his  effect.  Jedidiah  Peeble  came  to 
believe  in  the  end  that  the  thief  was  the 
same  poor  thief  he’d  once  saved.  lie 
was  heart-broken,  for  he’d  had  such 
faith  in  him,  which  had  seemed  to  be 
justified.  He  let  Jonas  Clegg  sleep  in 
the  library  nights  to  watch  out  for  him — 
he  knew  he’d  have  to  resort  to  hard 
measures,  much  as  he  didn’t  want  to — • 
but  the  poor  thief  wasn’t  caught.  lie 
was  a dreadful  slick  one,  Jonas  Clegg 
said. 

“ But  for  a few  weeks  past  the  thefts 
had  stopped,  and  Jedidiah  Peeble  said 
he  was  sure  they  would  never  happen 
again.  Such  was  his  faith  in  human 
nature  that  a week  ago  last  night  before 
he  went  to  bed  he  locked  up  a larger  sum 
’n  common  in  the  safe,  and  wouldn't  even 
let  Jonas  Clegg  stay  down-stairs  to 
watch  it. 

“But  the  good  old  man  trusted  human 
nature  too  far.  His  deaf  cousin  Me- 
hitabel — she  was  the  only  one  besides 
himself  and  Jonas  that  slept  in  that  part 
of  the  house — woke  up  in  the  night  to 
see  a light  in  the  up-stairs  hall.  She 
put  her  head  out  of  the  door  and  saw 
Jedidiah  Peeble  going  down -stairs  in 
his  dressing-gown  and  soft  slippers.  It 
was  his  habit  if  he  couldn't  sleep  to  get 
a book  and  read,  so  she  knew  what  he 


was  after  and  went  back  to  bed.  But 
in  hunting  up  a book,  Jedidiah  Peeble 
must  have  surprised  the  thief,  with  his 
false  key,  at  the  safe.  For  a week  ago 
last  night  Jedidiah  Peeble  was  mur- 
dered in  his  own  house.  He  was  lying 
on  the  library  floor  in  the  morning,  his 
bead  crushed  in  by  a heavy  blow,  and 
his  white  hair  dabbled  with  blood.” 

A horrified  silence  followed  her  words. 

Her  sister  was  the  first  to  speak. 
“ What ! Murdered ! Don’t  tell  me  that, 
Susan !” 

“ It’s  what  Lurctta  Skates  told  Abby 
and  me.” 

The  old  gentleman’s  face  turned  quite 
purple.  “That  low-down  wretch!”  he 
gasped,  “ that  rascal ! I knowed  from 
the  minute  I heerd  about  his  stealin’ 
that  silver  pitcher  off  the  sideboard  no 
good  would  ever  come  out  of  him” 

lie  let  his  horror  and  wrath  take  in 
the  man  on  the  stone  familiarly.  But 
the  man  sat  with  his  lmt-brim  over  his 
eyes. 

The  little  spinster  shook  her  head  with 
emphasis.  “ There  was  somebody,  not 
the  ix>or  thief  Jedidiah  Peeble  had 
saved,  gone  out  of  Ricksburg,  Uncle  Cat- 
wood,  a week  ago  this  morning,  with  the 
money  from  the  empty  safe.  Somebody 
that  left  behind  stained,  bloody  garments 
up  a chimney,  that  he’d  changed  for 
others,  clothes  that  were  pulled  down  and 
recognized.  Somebody  whose  name  an 
old  man,  left  for  dead,  managed  to  write 
down  on  a slip  of  paper  before  he  died, 
to  clear  an  innocent  person  that  might  be 
suspected,  somebody  that  was  trusted — ” 

“ ’Twas  that  mis’rable  old  lame  woman 
in  the  kitehin!”  cried  Mr.  Catwood. 
“I’ve  suspected  her  all  along!” 

Ho  let  his  horror  take  in  the  stranger’s 
hat -brim  again,  in  his  necessity  for  a 
wide  expression  of  it. 

But  his  niece  shook  her  head  as  em- 
phatically as  before.  “ Not  any  of  the 
other  servants  in  the  house.  They  wore 
all  there  a week  ago  this  morning  to 
weep  for  their  best  friend.  ’Twas  some- 
body Jedidiah  Peeble  loved  and  trusted 
like  a son — ” 

“Don’t  toll  me  it  was  Jonas  Clegg!'’ 
said  her  sister.  “ Not  Jonas  Clegg  that 
owed  him  everything!” 

“They  were  Jonas  Clegg’s  bloody 
clothes,”  the  little  creature  answered. 
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slowly,  “ and  ’twas  Jonas  Clegg  who  was 
gone,  and  it’s  Jonas  Clegg,  when  lie’s 
found,  that  ’ll  stand  trial  for  the  murder 
of  one  that  was  like  a father  to  him.” 

“The  monster!”  burst  forth  the  old 
gentleman,  when  he  could  get  his  breath, 
“ I knowed  from  the  start  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  him . Jonas  Clegg  al- 
ways looked  awful  bad  to  me.  You  can’t 
never  trust  a pussy-cat.” 

Ilis  consternation  overflowed  once 
more  unavailingly  from  his  family 
group  to  the  trunk  of  the  locust-tree. 

“ He  looks  bad  to  other  folks,  looking 
back  on  him  now,  Uncle,”  said  his  niece. 
“ Like  a man  that  was  so  fond  of  money 
that  he’d  rob  his  benefactor  to  add  to 
the  sum  he  was  laying  by.  Like  a man 
who  would  put  the  blame  on  some  one 
else  when  the  money  was  missed — and 
like  a man  that  ’d  commit  a brutal  crime 
in  his  terror  at  being  found  out,  as  he 
was  found  out  when  Jedidiah  Peeble  sur- 
prised him  at  his  safe,  as  he  must  have 
done.  There’s  no  knowing  how  much 
money  he  took  besides,  that  the  old  man 
didn’t  miss.  Most  of  the  sums  for  mercy 
and  charity  went  through  his  fingers.” 

“The  monster!”  said  the  old  gentle- 
man again.  “ I’d  like  to  lay  my  hands 
on  him  for  a few  minutes.  I'd  scrunch 
him  all  to  pieces .” 

lie  brandished  his  arm  ferociously. 
Ho  did  not  look  any  more  toward  the 
stranger  for  sympathy  in  his  feelings. 

“ Uncle  Catwood !”  said  his  niece  Har- 
riet, “you  wouldn’t  do  that!  But  you’d 
deliver  him  over  to  justice,  as  we  all 
would  if  we  could  lay  hands  on  him — 
deliver  him  over  to  justice  as  Jedidiah 
has  done  with  his  dying  hand.” 

He  did  not  stop  brandishing  his  arm. 
“ I’d  deliver  him  over  to  justice,  then, 
and  let  him  get  hung  of  himself!” 

“ lie'll  be  hung,”  said  his  grandson 
Noah,  firmly,  “ if  he  don’t  escape.” 

“Luretta  Skates  says  the  wretched 
being  can’t  escape,”  said  the  little  spin- 
ster. “ They’re  hunting  for  him  high 
and  low.  It’s  only  a question  of  time.” 

“ lie  can’t  escape!”  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, with  much  satisfaction.  “ They’ll 
got  him  sure.”  He  sat  bolstering  him- 
self back  into  peacefulness  with  this 
notion. 

Although  it  was  getting  late  for  a 
family  party,  with  supper  on  hand,  to 


stay  away  from  its  destination,  no  one 
made  a movement  to  go  on.  The  crime 
had  cast  a spell  on  the  innocent  field. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  do  anything  else 
than  to  sit  on  and  on,  talking  over  an 
evil  deed  with  hushed  voices. 

Mr.  Catwood  gradually  grew  apoplectic 
again,  and  would  presently  have  burst 
forth  with  an  increased  violence  had  not 
his  niece  Harriet  reluctantly  collected 
together  the  bundles  on  her  knees. 

“ Come,”  she  said,  “ we  must  not  stay 
any  longer,  poor  Jedidiah  Peeble  or  not. 
Thomas  has  been  waiting  so  long  I’ll 
warrant  he’s  turned  into  vinegar.” 

“ I’ll  warrant !”  said  the  little  spinster. 

One  by  one  they  clambered  stiffly  from 
their  places  in  a stir  toward  leaving. 

This  time  the  old  gentleman  checked 
the  departure,  though  more  briefly  than 
his  niece  Harriet  had  done.  He  pointed 
suddenly  with  a child-like  forefinger  to 
the  sky,  where  a patch  of  white  clouds 
floated  against  the  horizon.  The  others 
looked  whither  he  pointed.  By  a curious 
chance  the  clouds  appeared  to  form  the 
venerable  outlines  of  an  old  man’s  head, 
crowned  by  angelic  hair.  “How  queer!” 
said  his  niece  Susan.  Her  sickly  face 
was  touched  with  awe.  While  they 
looked  the  clouds  assumed  a sunset  tinge. 
The  beams  of  the  expiring  day  rested 
on  the  pasture  and  gave  to  everything 
swiftly  an  altered  appearance.  The 
locust  - tree  was  illumined.  The  hedge 
shone.  The  sparrows  that  chirped  among 
the  thorns  fluttered  about  momentarily 
with  burnished  bodies. 

Themselves  grown  resplendent,  the  in- 
truders moved  away  at  last,  in  the  midst 
of  the  miracle  of  transfiguration.  Until 
they  disappeared  through  a gate  in  the 
distance,  the  old  gentleman’s  arm  struck 
out,  every  now  and  then,  stoutly  from 
his  shoulder. 

Left  alone,  the  man  on  the  stone  did 
not  return  to  his  interrupted  sleep.  lie 
struggled  agitatedly  to  his  feet.  As  ho 
crept  off  in  a timid  haste  over  the  stile 
he  stared  down  at  himself  with  a ter- 
rified aspect.  He,  too,  had  received  a 
color  from  the  sky.  There  was  red  on 
the  hand  lacking  one  finger  which 
grasped  his  neat  bag;  there  was  red  on 
his  precise  coat  and  vest,  and  there  was 
even  the  semblance  of  a crimson  stain 
on  his  prim,  old-maidish  shoes. 
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a manager  had  seven  bright  and 
faithful  messengers  fetching  him 
specialty  information  continuously 
through  passing  years,  he  would  be 
thought  strangely  stupid  if  he  knew 
only  five  of  them.  But  if  one  was 
timid  and  insignificant,  and  another 
only  appeared  when  the  manager  was  ill 
or  highly  disturbed,  his  ignorance  would 
be  less  marked.  Five  of  our  special  sense 
organs — those  of  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
taste,  and  touch — have  always  been  known 
to  us.  The  sixth,  our  muscle-pressure 
sense,  had  to  be  dragged  from  a dim 
corner  by  physiologists  to  be  recognized; 
while  the  seventh  sense,  insufficiently 
named  equilibration,  seldom  makes  itself 
known  to  consciousness;  is,  in  fact,  an 
automatic  sense. 

So  fundamental  is  equilibration  in 
animal  mechanism,  it  may  even  be 
said  to  have  preceded  consciousness  in 
functional  evolution.  It  is  our  oldest 
special  sense,  and  the  last  to  receive 
recognition.  Biologically  the  semicir- 
cular canal  of  the  ear,  which  is  our  organ 
of  equilibration,  was  the  stem  on  which 
was  grafted  the  organ  of  hearing — the 
cochlea.  The  two  are  anatomical  bed- 
fellows, occupying  a bone  cavern — the 
labyrinth  — like  dwellers  in  a double 
house  using  the  same  vestibule.  They 
are  bathed  by  a fluid  that  flows  freely 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  limpid  lymph 
which  quivers  responsive  to  every  vibra- 
tion of  sound  playing  against  the  outer 
drum  of  the  ear.  Hence,  though  we  see 
no  occupational  relationship  between 
semicircular  canal  equilibration  and 
cochlear  hearing,  they  must  be  described 
together. 

No  living  product  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  finds  use  for  equilibria!  aids, 
for  they  are  one  with  Mother  Earth,  and 
leave  all  questions  of  gravity,  motion, 
and  balancing  to  her.  Nor  in  the  animal 
kingdom  do  home  bodies  like  the  oyster. 


anchored  to  one  spot  for  life,  find  need 
of  such  aids.  Nature  bestows  no  lux- 
uries, no  organs  that  cannot  be  service- 
ably employed.  The  oyster  could  do 
nothing  with  eyes  or  ears  if  it  had  them. 
But  the  day  that  locomotion  is  acquired 
by  any  creature,  a sense  organ  of  equi- 
libration is  needed.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  the  six  senses  mentioned  to  keep  us 
informed  of  our  surroundings,  to  flood 
the  mind  at  all  times  with  unsifted  in- 
formation of  light,  sound,  scent,  form, 
quality,  and  weight — of  the  outer  world 
in  its  bearing  on  our  self-preservation. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  equilibration 
sense  to  inform  us  of  our  relations  to 
the  outer  world — in  the  absence  of  all 
other  sense  information.  I say  u in- 
form,” but  hardly  that,  because  it  guides 
without  asking  permission,  being  auto- 
matic, and  actually  performs  a mag- 
nificent and  essential  service  while  ig- 
noring our  inflated  conscious  ego. 

There  is  such  an  extensive  overlap  in 
the  service  of  our  special  senses  that  the 
loss  of  one  may  not  disable  us.  And  it 
is  a rare  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves solely  dependent  upon  the  equi- 
librial  canals  for  guidance.  If  blind, 
one  may  still  * walk  naturally  over  an 
open  plain,  fairly  well  on  a sidewalk 
with  a cane,  but  scarcely  at  all  by  stones 
over  a brook.  Touch  and  muscle-pressure 
in  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  body  gen- 
erally aid.  But  a blind  man  with  loco- 
motor-ataxic loss  of  sole  sensations  could 
not  even  stand  erect,  although  here  his 
equilibrial  sense  should  carry  him 
ihrougb  the  difficulties.  But  though  sole 
touch  is  dead,  one  can  stand  and  walk 
if  one  can  see,  just  as  some  deaf  mutes 
can  learn  to  speak  without  hearing  their 
own  voices. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  pull  of  gravity 
we  accept  as  a matter  of  course,  so  con- 
stant is  its  impress  from  earliest  con- 
sciousness. Naturally  we  have  slight 
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Tifft  wcv  will  tew  i>0^3h)y 

eirevter  eanaH;  or  VvA'i  ^ hi  term  1 

trmvity  of;  Monti  if  Vi'  He  hea*J,  A ‘Wn  - 
ward;  ur  time —the  vveigHf  of  a full 

Hui  »f 

»»ny  ijmsf  qnhkfv  i/‘*t  b:n  k r»*  air-.Ve 

breathe.  not  one  *>f  tlute  vrilf  o nv  in  ?te 
pater  that  wmihl  onnq'  ifjun)  yjw  A fte 
eOitdititVri  byte  eonijMeSin)  orA&fiiP1 

• ,srv; fitly  sustain i?»  > pci]>» aaHoula!  bv  with 

. Yet  our  ;e<]iVilIUrii\l  ot^.aj>3: 

• aooojir  b:>r  ^nperior  ••  rvoio ti.nto>My  .hr  tlu* 

-imple  sivo-i  f»vvnnl  to  Ko  \ve  (Oiist 

Have  been  tO.akirtg  :gr^ntvr  >»f V tfeirn 

. 4t  they  fr/iiiii]  hnwv  l<  l<ns  l>m-u  ’ 

* .<\)U-a  ■with  i»|tp( 

■ aSV»w  if  Wfc  Va^' ehrf^bitB- 

tif?  .'it'll  ho*;l  i)y  fihtl  (- VV  eAo spy f 

rornimsf.  Our^/fviV  'naturally . 

h^M\: . ^rf  ’ ilfe 

: niiylveaiiifiotyget'' 

•i  by  III  tVY  V/qrl<  . fhw'O'igb  'itsY  < *ra»  «.•«;!.)  os 

■ • . r#>;ltiife  j ' tew  in^jV . w V'  wte? ' ■ thc^r 

;!n  ;itoi 'Invw  -tlic-'V ■'  ;«1« » iif 

The  t/vniV‘byf<l  b*ua  rif  ?in>  sku]l,  wldi'li 

uiv?omnat]>  ttelVabtbbte  ml4“ 
Ivolhuvoii  io  forjn  h T/tH 
Hi/tUian  cavern,  a * ' of  n j./  h r.  aa.o 

♦ fw  bibyrinth.  or  'mint  Oiir/  In  ii  lie 
tlif  ^n^nig:  st-roef -ores  of  iun<H^  :,to> 

* qnUIhniHofi-  ff  ii  w^ro  many  timr^ 

ji.  ’ii  ’ wmfttl  still  be  the; 
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A pfnrt^ty  Uirm  oi  Mh4  origin  of  rquilthqurn,  foiflrwj 

in  tiv»;  bva>roi>o<i  inollu^k.  /AfjDti  ’ jClaiisq  \*, 
nfefvt  {*:iUH‘;il  muti^on*-  n^rvo,  )>iu  h ail  e>iiifiibni(tt 
iifTtve Oja  vrimary  li'fr;v  '.  Vt.  up  auriith,  •\roii **Uiri*s 
ftci'.aiMfc  m tiui'l;  Ur  *iti*5or>  hiiir  • H;  and  Co>¥ 

• • ’•--  f»lh<*jr  fonus  of .Uiia^jeiia 

4M ii^t  eohtbfe^  ateS  \ wz^luijp  ^truetuw 

evvr  rrcjiv-i.  A \ if,'  i;-:,  there  are  ruanV 
YiiVqbrVo4f  hrrge  bu'ni>«b  tr>  rohtuHi  it, 
ia*i  i>+y  )**ovt-  down  the  'JSn- 

tul'r  *rnh'  In  hvw  •' sironl^st  t.nV  h-gfn** 

'.fiuiW; , ^ri«l ^ i:*oH^blor  >tinl  fnravyAri^. 

Fit^h  fortus.  of  «eqAe  organs  an?  very 
Mti0c  inrb^l.  The  tirst  form  of  inner 
/•a  r-b-ihyrjnl  Its  ]<  a siuudo  sfc  opeiiiror 
b>  the  wai<*r.  Its  ehh*f  fiute 
tiOW  iMfui  1 i brat  u:»‘U>  nn»J  r>o  far  n>s  \t 
In  luarini:;  it  only  sen-en  the  io— 
yhtvntRb  Uy-firuthiet  > >f:  sotqjijs  -^  wavo 

*/  i'Tf;'  iifv  Hheu  tor  w(wr*  vvfbcal  to  iJiviifn 
ii  wruvilyMMUopass  tlmt  noulil  wot  m- 
frhiiftj  ou  the  luanlnbrm  oy  nia^faoio 
he  might  svuikord  ;1  holly  W 

splurge,  filled  With  fluid,  lmrm£  matiy; 
pin'-  just  [urpiA u£r  the  -shelb  ikvint hig 
{\\o  voutrr:  &iui  r,  Sjiadi  \-a}\  ^iightly 
heavier  than  \x;\U'v  h mo  in  15 n HI ^ 

f|ro  ^nk'-r  head-  o!  fhv  \nUH  U*  he  winy} 
throng))  u hat teW  oril  tr*  fit!  nnnUfUjaton 
'~$tt  that  U/  n*£t  f*ji 

several  - ^urrYVit'  ’wouHl  be 

f^iat  4i«hyd  wh xro'n'Tii  r?tev  on  f he 

(Hal  of  ■ tRp  plgee  \vbero' 

fla.  hnll  h^v.  i>nd  rheo  fiov-  j\rsf  wbu^  i? 
the  ipobxrioy^  euM  of  iho  sphere^ 
Soh-tituti1  a,  chalky  fabldr ,' for  tin*  Vdl. 
-•  ii‘.,ry  <*.  IK-  with  tl u » ! i ;? i bv 
t hr-  fbtid  i’nv  itn  )r,y-.  !i.-rv‘  i fv»r  'Wires, 
a ■ iK-rvi*  woniriinn  for  the  butfetT  relh  m?h! 
innro  or  1e^5  emf^eions  tyfro  for  tlie  aue 
rnsneiutor,  atuJ  >Vo.  fitu}  infTiT^eYtu^if 


' [MAtUMtt  flil.bM'fM’HKii  VH>V  :\Uw  *-«)■  A'  JI’  .n  * •.»-  (HT  l\k  C.^SAi-s 

In  Uif!  jt? If  rcaiftti.'  thi-  bvj^y  U .advanoti#;  th£  :#hh'l-  nfiK^cRP- 

ocH  half-  1 »mI wj  > l ♦«*.<•  a». I « l it-  1«'H  in  rla>  Oit);  ilit-  !<ai‘  (fVtuiiiii/  aiao  pirii&te  b^vlrwam.  lo  :h«  »rio;U ' m 

tilt  right  the-  bjiH’.'  te  ••loO.VItnt.  id  the-  pit  >T^k^tiT>t);  *.M  »uk  io  a mi  if  Cfc  bait  'st.tthvj' •■£$>.  ifa>  part 

ri:& : tirr^k  • c»U  Od  thd  movi’mvtM  : 


luiir^c^il^  anti  t but  . win  la  tte 

funnrion  of  oipidjhmtloii  wU-i  Uircvty  Un- 
known tlivj  toiphimuino  was  dii.fiwnh.: 
Tin-  mow  mmk  Jod  to  the  brain ,';nv‘ ■•>;•• 
where.  in  higher  creatures;  hmiriuc  iwy 
'*  P<Min*ihiji^  it)  do  mih'  \hnnxinp/' ' A 
pljdiir&i jrbess.  ym4  nd-dwoinur  To  ^ 
Mro^.vH^sp  itf  life  UMicr  hpifeity  ik4V 
n*e  ihrouirh  woman  arm  r oko-KaMo  (*>■ 
of  fiomfipin  But  IP  onmtvi  tie  or  m f.>n 
whik  whole  iuv4  sound  woidd  hr  xi  .try- 


of  MuVnrS*  ■primary  * pmUbriul  sao. 
While  Mm  jellyfish  Inuk  iV«m»  i lit*  M;dk 
*>f  ft  Ht-a-i lilyvt  \vh i i'V  pErmi.  if  ii;is  no  more 
i > sj 1 for  rqu ilihnpot A,  m-  it  Bonds  f<>  Knd 
fro  in  tlit*  diurnal  tides,  than  1 5»* * oyster 
nii  a fpok.  But  when  it  lonaon*  ‘ •it$ .partly 
TffHiij  br>l()  start*  mi  its  desffped 

journey  iii  fatten  soPim  fish'k  uinw;  it 
finds  bourn  irnv-il  nf  infernal  vity y. 

finders;  Hiou&iiv  us  its  prfitnpiasxnio  pro- 
XMllnr  cannot  siony  urn*  hold  it*  own 
unuiTist  the  fulin  and  its  at  round  na 
aqvnlibratm'H,  iadn^  liipmnr  tluui  Us  Jrt41> 
shaped  head  when  tunviu*!,  ion-.’  U owr 
upward  while*  drifting  with  the  tide.  il 
probably  gPj#  a ni...imaf»i  ^ rvi«  «•  lyont 
it^  in  torn  a)  aquiltbrial  sous;  as  duo#  ihp 
worm  with,  its  pipinMd  -’pot  ey oh, 

Eijuilibruhvr  stu*^  in  apmp  forms  *>f 
S<j  list  fir  or*  it»  turns  arp  nil  tXton^\«ia  of  thr^ 
skiri;  T hoso  nro  liriud  vviih  noils 

wbkdi  linvo  a iimnhor  of  ilnl iou/to  brt»fs 
projorlinp  from  fin  ir  ftv*-  t-n.ls  into  flii* 
fluid  wHlaK  fills  thn  m*j.  Tbp# 

like  tho  rods  nml  fonus  of  tho  Tetim>,  nru 
;-poohfli^-.  nod  mu  I srnsoflu  Van'ntii.o  of 
prosf<itrt*.  i Ui:  SiN*  tin  id;  morn  dolmritriy 
LvrRiW  nf  tlio  flouHncr  hairs 5 and  «•!-« 

f t oT  ih*'  w?  'o.l(^  of  iundt  jiohhio^  whodi 
lir’  ifi  fd-o  fhdd.  Tht-m*  r^hid<*s  in  flu* 
.o^Va-sat'  0 rn  piolcvd  nt>  frhtu 

*o:v  hoifoH'i  oud  jmkod  into  tluo  v^<  p ft  or 
•drr-.ldhitj';  or.  in  <hwod-snr  •form,  avo 
olfulky  MphstUfkto  tkoro  aura  tif^.ytprndA 
; ; art1;; . pfdl<aT  r »t ui  hi ts  — ; oa  r* ^td rite ^ 

S.r'.Mr-i  jffo  in  flip  auidonr  nrotojihi-m  of  tlin 
ao.irv  :n»-ltsv.  uorvo  (ilunn-ms  run  'hlt.t- 
oidp.tho  |H  | .O'  o-rvi'  I'^ddov  fn  ft,,*  ! » (*;i  i 1 r , 

arid  tlinfn  pjlpunt'H'  t«b«dl*:. 

itarVy  had  oftsorAvd  tht^a  diUrs* 


\\n  ? ? 1 1 ohnorvyd  tluit  the*  {mlnmoai - 
t!m-  owOjoion  prawn — shtsi  its  su*vo  Wf.ro 

1 tip  \ j&ij$  $>mk  tba  > p ra vim' 
solor  tpd  (M'hhl.*sj  ( rmvoli  as  H Bind  nib  .o-  >-v 
i M’dri-, >;>:•) rf!  nd?p  ohu-kon  ) . m.*; 

pfjkos  iho.Uj  uPo  its  ‘oars.'"  Krvutt 
ui<wo,*»J  ./i(3  sand  ‘from  wa for,  in  whudt  hr 
jiljoVd  'a  dBroWrai  prnvvu*  and  pu?  u^vi 
tilhms  hi  fclu*ir  [>Ihoo.  which  thr  pr;|v:n 

fn'uooodod  tO  \XM%  Willi  Cl  ilir 

i r< fi)  ofoluhs  41  (Vi aid  now  p||  u.n oh- 

of  ijTiivity.  and  hruuebt'^wia^t' 
arty  ppfijtiPi  of  fin*  sun  wads.  Tho  {itpyff 
w:o:  not  drawn  tidy  Aray  and  that,  ’A 

fov/  fish  of  oiirr  ohlldlKKid  follttwtvl  fh- 

rtuigrifc'b  jutl  rtflfad  like  a watpr-l?f^d 

o t;  lint.,  a lidslod  yiidiin  of  inukuoto.  ; 
iron.  This  fiirai’mr  fhp  prawn ^ 
tdpsy-tiirvy,  makintp  a ^ ^ 

*o*,mr  it  in!  ups  ettiaa  its  o Tardy.  - 
thr*  invir^ii^aior’y  . . :^f  ‘--fifiyit  iv^y  k 

iiHlliam  and  nsiobd  appliinitho;  pf  phv< 

rv,vdd  tUn  tdyt  ho  ajrpjiofl  tp  tiWi- 
passos  with  tbo  ruftirnol  misfit  nor  amd 
him  roll  ahnuit  (ml  wmtld  roxul^r  hna 
ilo.tthiy  soiLif^Tok,  an d t] 
aobti)  to  \vbirL 

(n  fho  p rod uf.’t ion  td  mnsiio  ilo  bu< 


Till?  h>}?V1?NTII  SKXM  IX  MASf-  AXi?  A&IMAXi 


is  to  make  tonal  sound,  apd  yet  '* Thf *•  tV|ldlH>rt/il  nrgan*  -rj.ro  believed  to 

there  nnmi  be  no  ineKloiUiU  byproduet  so n*e  vvliv.Hy  ha*;n*t|<  m*  a nsy  ami 

ire  4h*  *fi,tr/ii».sp(ji('.ri*'*  < thru  lions  Jim?  without  oWisPmet*- <yr  oihvr  mm-m  ft j|| 

» 1«« * sonorous  mm/nd.  • Air  tue  wmiihe  -Uni  dir*  etiou  of  irraviu  ; of  Mjiui-Ih,.  jM  d‘»- 
iis  .'vibratory  nmv.p  carry  mpnienrum  'and  .root  ion,  speed,  ees^T/mn.  ;' to  pusmi n f«>rm 
'•  v i * i ii  \ ; r . - - » qh k s * n j a t e r in  I mum'*-.  A hum  ur  t to, ^ i • -li  5ft  snob  a-  .keep  the: 

;‘hty-.(  mdV.jv  a eoiidli-ltame  . ruu-e-  0 }?<»vi\ , when  awake,  in  ipmlilvrinl  Imb 

to  ; and . aa*d*i  tip  efumhollimj  in  work- 

hmiary  «*iu<U‘  of  o)u>io  trrjdu  visible.  If  iny  mrmy  condonation#  at  Mu>e]e~  nee 
1 ^ftul  tfelMiiS!  k ' n$r<tiijfrp^  orrd  mutely  to  Terlmn 

% >;  uu.ry  peN  in-i  hair.  -m-h  .ti«.  those  yi\en  r»ol*, 

1 » : * If  »%r  f]u,j  rriinHhriaJ  saoK,  >t  erndd  s.'eti.^o  \*h>  dmv.a  dyb/u  iUli  taro  Miy  np  :' 

1 1a i fe- ^ ■ V ’ A. ^ IT1***  . •.^>t.'  i t> pr^— Q. 

Tk»*h  Vy4t; ; arj'd'  t«>  tlu$ tfXterit;  c a ude * — t lok^:  of 

drefeji#  h??ar.  Thi**  is  aoi  trua  tahVify  fimi  Tlte  poo&turii 

aiidifcloh'  hot  a mbdifiod  form  of  touoli  wnviuir  *o£  ;|!ijw; 

jw-rb.rumd  by  ^qinllhruhon  erllw  In  air-  The  moment  a mail  an^  tr-un  ?>.  *!  ho 
lVirho  iirMiTiitl  is  fur  -Uior„e  x>»V*  K;ally'-  *ef&.  t?tariy Ajiuspl# ‘ iM§0% 

Ontml  t.ium  -air- wave  nnjHuvt;.  ami  it  is  mdmtv  ami  va ry/ niju’ly  &1j  listed  decree 
<mt  possible  for  our  equil ilirfal  sensory  of  contraotiou  to  keep  hb  nnnfrd  ovr-' 
or- if,  i»>  fool  the  latter  r hot  in  water,  od.rjv  aiiiJ  lower  thole.  fro  in  ih-yh-ii.  if 
which  h ow,-r  ei.^ht  lumdro/j  t.im«>s  h»-:.ivu,*r  bo  Mt-»  ?-r*-of  iu}»l  ;}iuti*uiie>s,  Hkou-  Sa«e 
than  -tir,  rim  pl»y>H'ol  impimt  of  ouuui'  Iriimi.i:'  nn'isfe  on*  as  set  ami  i!i!!i‘;4  ii.'> 
wu\^ oi  gasify  lit  Otic. as  if  oi^'ratpMii^rsi  or  rnbhor 

‘iouml-wiros  trevu!  thnmirii  air  u\  fruox-  ha  .rots.  It  lo»  stiohtly  ehanm'S  j»eeiu.?u, 

sIihT  u rea<ljn>tmvirf  Of  pB 

low  WtthT  4y7t>^  .fV-Joi:.  HTiti  rliros^jteiv  ir^rt  made,  and  the  origirhvtr 

10.000  f»**h  Mfuvmntu-m  and  ini.itOiy  \nt::  impulse  to  adjiistmetO  • from 

urr  enhanced  by  ••}•♦-< -d  omi  vw-i-.rlo.  .The  his  sefniei reu lar-  etnmh.  This  i-  cie^xii- 
janilur  who  i/rodcioid>  iis-<0  the  honuhT  ‘ Ido-inl  . jMljn-l .urcnl,  ).nit  there  i>  u pn*- 


^(rtet.  I'arbolu*  acuh 

0h$  cii n.rs.  - ^bih^  to 
je0l0^v^TiOn  f ami  y^rp 
.Aejs^y ; • ? he  -•  ’^sh'  ■■ 
iK>lhltijLr  for  fho  n o*if ri 
pjroiiqct  of  vibrn-.  > 

'.fpr,y'  wavier. :“ ;•  .* ;T:-; 

If  u"  fish  poj^^wd' 

Oiif.^Thx^rinK'.-  ••  ? 

a w a tana  r>  ti  ot<  i»e¥s- 
f r»li  per  f c»  rmu  o e e 
would  Ik1  as  a ear.ji- 
eivstn  of 

Ttm^  rmHin 
to  a Hyh  ih>‘  pres4‘0<‘e  m s^hu.Tua jt ,• 
fro  ml-  or  a UU  iuvitnfeui  u,  <j 

nor.  uy.  hn'chcr-  >uw;,,i:  opO  SiMf  | 
li  tflu  twlophotif »r  ear  - d r 
reaehthla neea  diVtrdm. ted  in  thi-  -kin 
head  und  trofik,  in  addytion  O' 

whicfl)  vi bra  10—  0 ot  yt> j nel  — 
ah>rm  Bfif  tdehr  grv&i ■hmomotivr  ji 
is  e/phid.n.O 

‘ ' Vot  Cixty  -ke.  7ry.:-r7<i  . 


Jtmkf  iltl  iu  *tnj>w  tl)p  fHJaifini:  t-;  '•♦.  '•,  r •ir.>n\'>  mi  rlrotUion  ■»  .it  rlw  -et:n- 
'Utr.nl.H  » |,j;  J.t-.^.|  i.  '»A|'Mr«t.  wii.li  fuvu.i  •!*•..’ 


hrjtuch^-  sthno  we  OH^hi  h*rro  eodti ng- 

fea>1e4n^et  — h>nieityx  )iursrlei 

uw;doH<'S-,  {}.•  .wdi  rAi^iun  hpi b thuse 
'■on;-,  qf  tonhdty  ami  opojUhHat  teor-ion 

iinT(l  \&f  }|e^  fhe  lafler^ 

a t i d 4roey  ' $q  -Hiehp  ~ie>  j it  I n w r j ) a*  fumn?r. 
In  ever ^ ithdf ftO t)  he  nt  «>’"  bp  pt> - 

:^.l-  t»;  uiid  luiiivhy  U)enmh  irri 
of  thp  eornlhir^l  up ryp  5?f rimfTire^,  Nvhmh 
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is  similar  to  after-image  action  of  the 
retinas  from  too  strong  a light.  We  see 
the  working  of  this  machinery,  the  turn- 
ing on  and  off  of  the  nerve  current,  when 
a man  riding  a horse  gets  just  so  far 
in  sleep  as  to  start  falling,  or  when 
one  listens  to  a droning  sermon  or 
overdetailed  yarn,  nods  and  then  quick- 
ly recovers  himself.  Consciousness  has 
little  to  do  with  this  breaking  of 
the  tonicity  current.  There  is  an  ex- 
tended grade  between  fullest  awake  and 
deepest  sleep  states,  but  the  nod  marks 
the  exact  division  - line  between  the 
two. 

Muscular  tension  gives  us  motionless 
equilibrium,  but  must  be  assisted  by 
muscular  co-ordination  in  such  feats  as 
tight-wire  balancing.  Threading  a needle 
is  a simple  act  in  normal  co-ordinate 
states,  but  impossible  by  an  intoxicated 
man.  Threading  a needle  involves  fixa- 
tion of  spine,  head,  and  eyes,  and  delicate 
co-ordinate  handling  of  arms  and  fingers 
— hundreds  of  adjustments.  A railway 
station-master  inserts  a perforated  card 
at  the  bottom  of  a train  bulletin,  turns 
over  a lever,  and  every  station  to  be 
touched  by  the  departing  train  is  named 
on  the  shutter  slats.  This  is  cast-iron  co- 
ordination, a fixed  combination.  But 
hitch  a hundred  wild  steeds  abreast  with 
single  harness  to  a chariot,  and  find  a 
jehu  able  with  his  two  hundred  reins 
to  drive  them  co-ordinately.  This,  if  it 
could  be  done,  would  outrival  the  per- 
formances of  our  muscle-drivers  only  be- 
cause wild  steeds  do  not  wait  to  be  driven, 
and  muscles  do.  We  get  a beautiful  pic- 
ture of  multiple  harmonious  co-ordinate 
action  in  an  eight-oared  race.  But  there 
is  conscious  brain  regulating  each  oar; 
so,  to  find  a perfect  example,  we  pick  a 
hurrying  centipede.  How  beautiful  is  his 
automatic  co-ordination!  Provide  him 
suddenly  in  his  flight  with  self-conscious 
control,  and  he  might  get  badly  tangled 
legs  and  feet. 

The  cerebellum  adjusts  the  degree  of 
each  muscle’s  contraction  to  secure  co- 
ordinate work,  but  it  is  not  a thinking 
brain,  rather  a vast  collection  of  nerve 
batteries  which  only  act  on  muscles  when 
excited  by  various  stimuli.  The  equi- 
librial  sense  organs  supply  many  of  these, 
and  the  will  can  do  the  same  without 
including  the  equilibria!  organs,  but  the 


direct  call  upon  the  muscles  in  either  case 
must  proceed  from  the  cerebellum. 

Theoretically,  if  a fish,  lying  still, 
swims  forward,  inertia  of  the  fluid  filling 
the  equilibrial  sacs  will  cause  this  fluid 
to  press  backward — more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  speed — and  bend  the  floating  hairs 
of  the  sensory  cells  backward.  If  the 
fish  continues  swimming,  this  fluid  in- 
ertia will  be  soon  largely  overcome,  al- 
lowing the  floating  hairs  to  straighten. 
Movement  away  from  a straight  line 
should  cause  pressure  by  the  fluid  against 
the  opposite  sides.  On  stopping,  mo- 
mentum of  the  fluid  should  cause  pressure 
forward.  Coming  to  a complete  halt,  the 
otolith  should  settle  upon  the  most  de- 
pendent sensory  cells  and  hairs. 

Every  item  of  flexion  of  the  hairs  and 
pressure  on  the  cells  should  make  impress 
on  the  nerves  imbedded  in  these  cells; 
and  they  in  turn,  sending  each  an  in- 
dividual impression  to  the  brain,  the 
combined  sensations  stimulate  the  cere- 
bellum to  proper  action. 

Equilibrial  sacs  which  are  open  to  the 
sea-water  are  simple  and  crude.  We  find 
the  equilibrial  sacs  closed  in  higher- 
scaled  creatures;  the  otoliths  are  not  the 
simple  round  pebbles  here  mentioned,  nor 
floating  free,  and  our  theory  of  their 
service  may  need  changing.  They  are 
often  of  the  shape  of  crystals,  may  be 
imbedded,  and  may  serve  in  some  way  to 
intensify  vibrational  effects.  While  the 
destiny  of  the  vast  majority  of  lowly 
creatures  is  to  enter,  more  or  less  alive, 
some  stronger  creature’s  stomach,  and 
while  equilibrial  organs  are  necessary  to 
them,  they  will  never  move  so  far  out 
of  stable  conditions  as  to  meet  disaster 
from  equilibrial  incapacity.  But  the 
bird,  the  deep-diving  or  high-flying  man. 
stake  their  lives  on  equilibrial  reliability. 

If  our  theory  of  the  creation  of  sensa- 
tions in  the  equilibrial  sacs  through 
varying  pressures  and  vibrations  of  their 
inclosed  fluids  is  correct,  then  it  seems 
reasonable  that  tubular  sacs  would  give 
stronger  current  impressions  than  spher- 
ical sacs.  The  semicircular  canals  in 
the  labyrinth  composing  the  internal  ear 
in  man  are  essentially  the  original  spher- 
ical sacs,  with  half-circle  tubular  exten- 
sions. The  otoliths  are  found  in  the 
primary  bulbous  parts  of  the  canals,  and 
the  tubular  parts  are  lined  with  sensory 
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hair-cells.  Further,  the  fact  that  the 
three  canals  of  each  ear-set  lie,  one  hori- 
zontal and  the  other  two  perpendicular, 
and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  thus 
meeting  all  possible  dimensions  of  space, 
compels  the  belief  and  seems  to  con- 
firm the  theory  that  sensations  of 
position  and  motion  are  the  product  of 
fluid  action  through  inertia,  flow,  and 
momentum.  Still  further,  fluidic  fluency 
is  secured  through  the  canals  being  di- 
rectly and  patulously  connected  with  the 
cochlea,  and  by  outer  tubular  linking  of 
one  part  with  another,  all  somewhat  like  a 
hot-water  heating  system  of  circulation, 
without  the  heat. 

If  one  stands  erect  and  turns  the  nose 
to  the  right,  the  inertia  tendency  of  the 
fluid  in  the  horizontal  tube  of  the  right 
ear  will  be  forward,  and  in  that  of  the 
left  ear  backward.  Therefore  the  brain 
will  receive  rotary  motion  sensations  de- 
rived from  opposite  currents  in  the  two 
ears,  advance  in  one  and  retreat  in  the 
other,  or  apparently  flat  contradictions. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  perpendicular 
tubes.  But  from  first  movements  of  a 
baby’s  head  the  sensory  hairs  have  thus 
bent  in  opposite  directions,  and  it  was 
not  through  recording  whether  the  two 
ears  testified  alike,  but  what  was  the  com- 
bined effect  following  a given  movement, 
that  the  growing  brain  learned  to  in- 
terpret. 

It  is  the  fundamental  function  of  sense 
organs  to  specialize  in  receiving  sensa- 
tions, each  from  some  particular  phe- 
nomenon of  materials  and  forces  about 
us — with  the  exception  of  the  equilibria! 
sense;  and  to  deliver  these  sensations  to 
a conscious  brain,  which  in  turn  can  em- 
ploy some  judgment  in  making  use  of  their 
information  regarding  the  outer  world. 

It  is  very  dark  in  the  brain,  and  the 
brain  has  no  conceptions  of  its  own — 
except  in  abstruse  cogitation;  and  most 
of  its  conceptions  are  derived  from  and 
shaped  upon  the  particular  knowledge 
gained  from  its  sense  messengers.  We 
think  of  events  through  their  qualities — 
lights,  colors,  sounds,  scents,  etc. 

Now  the  equilibrial  organs  inform  us, 
in  distinction  from  all  the  other  senses, 
not  of  the  outside  world’s  relations  to  us, 
but  of  our  relations  to  the  outside  world. 
And  they  are  automatic.  This  autom- 
atism of  the  equilibrial  sense  has  made 


it  doubly  difficult  to  determine  the  func- 
tions of  the  semicircular  canals.  The 
pancreas  is  wholly  automatic,  but  its 
secretions  for  starch  digestion  can  be 
obtained  pure  and  chemically  analyzed. 
But  no  machine  has  ever  been  invented 
that  can  weigh  or  analyze  a sensation, 
even  less  sensations  which  seldom  reach 
consciousness. 

Some  of  the  secrets  of  the  semicircular 
canals  can  be  forced  into  the  open  by 
destroying  them  and  observing  the  ef- 
fects. Injury  to  one  of  the  three  canals 
in  one  ear  will  cause  exaggerated  move- 
ments of  the  head  in  the  plane  of  that 
canal.  Thus,  if  the  horizontal  canal  in 
a pigeon  be  injured,  the  bird  will  swing 
its  head  to  right  and  left  in  unusual 
degrees;  and  after  injury  to  one  of  the 
perpendicular  canals,  will  turn  somer- 
saults forward  or  backward.  It  will  not 
try  to  fly,  and  if  thrown  into  the  air 
will  lose  steering  control  and  flop  to  the 
ground.  Severance  of  the  nerve  connect- 
ing the  canals  with  the  cerebellum  in  a 
dogfish  causes  it  to  stop  swimming  and 
lie  like  a listed  ship  to  starboard  or  port, 
or  to  turn  turtle.  The  dogfish  might  be 
able  with  its  eyes  to  see  that  it  is  lying 
out  of  plumb,  but  would  not  try  to  trim 
boat.  It  could  not  succeed. 

Every  sense  organ  can  be  worked  into 
a state  of  irritation.  The  eye  sees  after- 
image suns  sometime  after  sun-gazing; 
the  ear  hears  the  roar  of  a cannon  after 
the  air  has  ceased  vibrating.  This  is  not 
ear  - drum  reverberation,  but  postphone 
scolding  by  the  sensory  hair-cell’s  nerve 
terminals.  Every  child  discovers  that  a 
dervish  whirl  will  cause  dizziness  and 
collapse,  and  thinks  it  fun  to  play  tag 
with  its  abused  semicircular  canals.  The 
deaf,  whose  equilibrial  organs  were  con- 
sumed with  those  of  hearing  in  the  flame 
of  meningitis  or  scarlet  fever,  may  whirl 
and  not  grow  dizzy.  Dead  cells  cannot 
scold.  Neither  are  such  equilibrially 
deaf  prone  to  grow  dizzy  on  heights,  nor 
when  hit  on  the  head.  Nor,  in  the  dark, 
can  they  stand  on  one  leg,  nor  on  two 
on  an  inclined  plane,  nor  keep  on  a nar- 
row plank  path  in  walking. 

Balis,  who  became  deaf  through  menin- 
gitis after  learning  speech,  and  who  was 
probably  injured  in  the  left  semicircular 
canals  only,  states:  “Locomotion  in  the 
twilight  demands  the  whole  available 
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right  of  way,  unless  I have  a fixed  point 
to  guide  me.  At  night  I must  have  a 
light-guiding  point  or  be  able  to  touch 
something.  In  passing  persons  and 
things  on  my  left,  it  is  often  impossible 
to  avoid  collisions,  though  to  pass  on  my 
right  there  is  no  difficulty.  I cannot  walk 
straight  with  one  eye  closed,  or  swim 
without  going  under  on  the  blind  side. 
I go  under  on  either  side  when  I attempt 
to  swim  in  the  dark.”  The  story  of  the 
thirty  deaf  who  “ owned  the  ship  ” and 
never  missed  a meal,  while  ear-sound  fel- 
lows groaned  through  a three  days’  storm, 
is  cheerily  preserved  in  the  records.  The 
deaf  are  peculiarly  liable  to  drown  if 
their  semicircular  canals  are  destroyed, 
from  bewildering  loss  of  direction  sense. 
Gallaudet  College  for  the  deaf  supplies  a 
“ they-say  ” tale  of  a deaf  boy  diving  into 
a ten-foot  tank,  who  mistook  a patch  of 
sunshine  at  the  bottom  for  surface  light, 
and  vainly  floundered,  through  lost- 
direction  sense,  until,  half  drowned,  his 
unconscious  body  floated  to  rescue  by 
his  fellows.  Who  needs  to  be  told  of  the 
effects  of  a rolling  ship  ? If  no  sailor,  you 
may  stand  or  sit  or  take  to  your  berth 
— there  is  a canal  for  every  angle,  and 
one  of  them  will  fit  your  case  until  the 
equilibrial  batteries  are  exhausted  and 
no  longer  able  to  harass  the  innocent 
pneumogastric  nerve  and  stomach. 
Jumping  foot  first  from  haymow  or 
diving-platform  excites  a sinking  feeling 
in  the  stomach  region — excited  by  the 
canals.  The  dizziness  from  continued 
whirling  in  one  direction  is  due  to  ab- 
normal excitation  of  the  horizontal 
canal’s  nerves. 

The  “ reverse  ” in  waltzing  was  not  in- 
stituted arbitrarily  by  dancing-masters, 
but  through  the  compulsion  of  physiologic 
law.  The  appearance  of  everything  in  a 
railway  car  moving  rearward  when  one 
turns  the  eyes  from  continued  retinally 
exhausting  observation  of  the  moving  car- 
window  panorama,  is  a form  of  after- 
image irritation  in  the  eyes,  accentuated 
by  the  semicircular  canals.  Apparently 
we  can  secure  sensations  from  the  semi- 
circular canals  only  in  abnormal  excita- 
tions; and  this  is  characteristic  of  all 
automatic  bodily  machinery.  If  one 
knows  that  he  has  a stomach,  then  it  is 
out  of  order.  Pain  is  the  annunciator 
of  automatism  in  all  organs  except  the 


fundamental  u seventh  ” sense.  Its  an- 
nunciation is  literally  and  biologically 
through  “ upsetting  one’s  gravity,”  and 
strikes  through  the  veriest  fundamentals 
— heart,  brain,  and  stomach. 

How  can  one  receive  aid  from  a sense 
organ,  be  unable  to  do  without  it,  be 
guided  by  it,  and  yet  receive  no  conscious 
impress  of  its  existence?  Consciousness 
is  the  one  surpassing  possession  of  life. 
But  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bodily  acts  daily  occurring  in  our  lives, 
not  only  are  the  vast  majority  done  inde- 
pendent of  consciousness,  but  many  of 
them  are  as  liable  to  be  hindered  as 
helped  by  its  supervision.  Specialized 
organs:  pancreas,  liver,  spleen,  thyroid, 
thymus,  adrenals,  and  semicircular  ca- 
nals, guide  through  such  simple  ( ?)  and 
vulgarly  material  means  as  stimulation, 
excitation,  reflexion,  and  other  forms  of 
nerve  and  nutrient  action,  the  intricate 
needs  of  a complex  physiology.  We  sense 
the  hunger  of  the  stomach,  because  we 
must,  in  our  expanded  sphere,  find  its 
food  and  administer  it.  But  we  do  .not 
sense  the  hunger  of  the  blood  for  more 
thyroid  or  adrenal  secretion,  because 
they  can  give  for  the  asking,  and  the 
voice  that  calls  is  a chemical  whip,  so  to 
phrase  it.  Magnificent  automatism!  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  only  difference  in 
the  automatism  of  the  equilibrial  sense 
and  that  of  liver  and  other  structures  is. 
that  the  semicircular  canal  structure  is 
acted  upon,  excited  to  action,  by  vibra- 
tions and  gravity  instead  of  chemical  or 
electrical  stimuli.  Tn  summation : we 
find  in  practically  all  feats  of  equilibra- 
tion that  the  fundamental  non-conscious 
sense  is  assisted  by  the  conscious  senses 
sight,  touch,  and  muscular  pressure;  and 
that  we  casually  award  all  the  credit  to 
the  latter  three  senses.  They  are  the 
steering-gear  of  the  ship,  but  the  canals 
are  the  ballast  in  the  hold. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  sensations 
of  breezes  blowing  through  our  locks — 
the  thinner  the  hair  the  keener  the  sense. 
An  insect’s  antennae  can  outrival  a 
brace  of  mule’s  ears  in  delicate  detection 
of  the  direction  of  sound,  through  its 
relative  impress  on  the  nearer  and  farther 
antennae.  There  are  no  nerves  in  hairs 
or  antennae,  but  their  roots  are  well  sup- 
plied, and  sense  every  bend  and  quiver 
of  these?  structures.  Of  such  character 
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are  the  sensory  cell  tubes  which  compose 
the  working  parts  of  the  semicircular 
canals  that  lie  within  the  larger  calibered 
bony  tubes,  which,  though  attached  by 
bands  to  the  bone  walls,  really  float  in 
fluid  that  also  courses  inside.  The  hair- 
cells  lining  these  inner  tubes  will  all 
quiver  when  the  fluid  quivers,  only  the 
free-end  hairs  will  respond  to  more  deli- 
cate fluid  vibrations  and  currents.  The 
nerves  leading  from  these  parts  will  carry 
nerve  wave  - vibrations  that  are  exact 
duplicates  of  the  fluid’s,  and  transmit 
them  to  brain-receiving  cells.  The  semi- 
circular canals  in  higher  animals,  in 
addition  to  gravity  and  motion-direction 
sensations  applied  to  them,  must  receive 
the  same  sound  vibrations  that  are  sent 
to  the  hearing  apparatus,  and  we  must 
presume  that  sound  vibrations  have  some 
part  in  semicircular  canal  sensations; 
but  what  they  are  is  not  determined. 

Human  aviation  makes  an  appeal  to 
the  semicircular  canals  that  they  have 
never  had  before.  In  so  far  as  aeroplane 
equilibrium  is  not  secured  through  the 
machine,  is  not  mechanically  automatic, 
it  must  depend  upon  the  aviator’s  sight, 
touch,  muscle-pressure,  and  semicircular- 
canal  senses ; and  to  that  extent  man  must 
bring  the  sensitiveness  of  these  parts  to 
the  standard  of  the  bird.  The  bird  de- 
pends wholly  upon  sight  and  semi- 
circular-canal senses  in  flying.  Pos- 
sibly some  animals  can  outrival  man  in 
every  sense,  certainly  in  scent,  and  prob- 
ably in  sole  use  of  the  equilibrial  sense 
organs.  But  man  undoubtedly  possesses 
the  highest  average  of  all  animals.  He 
has  evolutionally  passed  through  every 
grade  of  excellence  achieved  by  any  ani- 
mal with  any  sense.  But  lessened  de- 
mand on  one  sense  through  increased 
service  of  others  must  cause  some  de- 
terioration in  the  unused  sense.  Has  the 
service  of  our  semicircular  canals  retro- 
graded? It  is  just  possible  for  man  to 
place  himself  in  a position  of  sole  re- 
liance upon  his  equilibrial  sense  — in 
dark,  briny  water,  while  the  fish  is  so 
dependent  every  night.  In  a bird  the 
equilibrial  sense  must  act  far  more  quick- 
ly than  in  the  fish.  The  bird  gets  aid 
from  its  eyes,  which  change  focus  more 
quickly  than  man’s  eyes.  We  know  that 
our  equilibrial  sense  is  slow  compared 
with  its  chief  assistants,  sight  and  touch. 


Our  equilibrial  sense  does  not  ordinarily 
reach  consciousness,  except  in  severe  con- 
ditions. Did  it  at  one  time,  and  have 
the  nerves  of  connection  simply  weakened 
through  disuse? 

Do  flying  birds  receive  conscious  sensa- 
tions from  the  equilibrial  organs?  If 
they  do  not,  then  that  much  is  evidently 
not  necessary.  If  they  do,  can  we  ac- 
quire or  regain  such  function?  Loss  of 
one  sense  greatly  enhances  the  capacities 
of  the  others  through  continued  concen- 
tration, and  devotion  to  special  occupa- 
tions will  add  much  to  skill  in  a special 
sense  organ.  Man’s  equilibrial  organs 
are  now  equal  to  ordinary  demands  in 
aviation,  such  as  clear-air,  low-level  flying 
in  straight  spiral  or  double  curve  planes, 
acquired  familiarity  through  practice  be- 
ing the  main  need.  But  place  him  aloft 
in  a fog,  with  touch  and  pressure  senses 
benumbed  with  cold,  with  the  machine 
supported  by  the  elastic  cushion  of  the 
open  air,  he  then  has  three  aids  to  equi- 
librial knowledge:  his  natural  equilibrial 
sense,  a dulled  pressure  sense,  and  sight 
knowledge  of  his  lifting  planes.  He  will 
not  in  such  situation  consciously  rely 
upon  his  equilibrial  organs,  but  upon  the 
visible  positions  of  his  lifting  planes  and 
what  he  can  feel  of  the  machine  under 
him.  The  latter  will  not  inform  him  of 
slight  deviations  from  the  horizontal  in 
any  case,  especially  encased  in  heavy 
clothes  and  cold.  Blindfolded,  he  could 
gauge  his  variation  from  the  horizontal 
only  by  the  positions  of  the  lifting-plane 
levers  in  his  hands,  and  could  probably 
not  bring  himself  safely  to  earth.  He 
will  consciously  sense  his  equilibrial  or 
semicircular  canal  impressions  if  descend- 
ing rapidly — the  falling  sense.  Should 
he  descend  rapidly  from  these  near  two- 
mile  heights,  he  may  suffer  faintness  from 
over-sudden  change  of  air  density — a 
form  of  “ caisson  ” disease. 

The  intellectual  or  reasoning  superior- 
ity of  man  over  birds  is  liable  at  any 
time  to  impose  a danger  not  liable  for 
the  bird — fear  through  knowledge  of  his 
risk,  and  consequent  loss  of  self-control — 
of  co-ordination  through  shock.  This 
will  surely  claim  its  victims,  if  it  has 
not  already,  unless  automatic  equilibrium 
in  the  machine  can  be  attained  and  relied 
upon  in  such  emergency.  At  nearly  ten 
thousand  feet  from  the  earth  an  aviator 
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9tated  that  he  lost  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent his  sense  of  the  horizontal,”  and  the 
earth  looked  like  a concave  saucer.  This 
was  in  clear  air,  but  the  lateral  bound- 
aries on  which  his  eyes  were  accustomed 
to  rely  for  sense  of  perpendicularity  were 
so  far  removed  that  they  lost  impress.  As- 
suming consciousness  in  space  beyond  the 
earth’s  atmosphere,  only  two  sense-organ 
functions  could  perform : semicircular- 
canal  sense  of  motion  (perhaps),  and 
sight  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon.  In 
addition  to  benumbing  from  cold,  touch 
and  pressure  sensations  are  weakened  in 
great  altitudes  by  lessened  gravity. 

About  every  thirty  days  new  squabs 
appear  in  the  pigeon-loft.  And  in  an- 
other thirty  days  or  so  every  one  of  them 
can  perform  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
tricks  known  in  physiology.  These 
pudgy  squabs  can  be  carried  encaged  in 
darkness  many  hundred  miles,  loosened 
in  air,  and  can  fly  straight  back  to  the 
loft  they  know  as  home.  All  the  homing 
pigeons  can  perform  this  wonder,  and 
without  any  eye-memories  to  aid.  Call 
it  instinct,  and  you  make  no  more  prog- 
ress than  does  an  automobile  running 
with  its  wheels  jacked  up.  Sense  mem- 
ory is  not  an  intellectual  capacity,  and 
is  often  greatest  in  minds  markedly  de- 
ficient in  intellect.  Such  was  Blind 
Tom,  and  such  was  an  idiotic  negro 
known  to  the  writer,  who  could  state  in 
a few  seconds  how  many  times  a cart- 
wheel would  revolve  going  to  town,  or 
Jericho,  and  back.  Such  brains  suggest 


an  arid  desert,  soiled  and  fertilized  in 
spots.  Animal  memories  are  lasting. 
The  dog  knows  for  weeks  where  he  buried 
a bone  or  routed  a rabbit.  Interstate 
birds  of  passage  annually  return  from 
distant  winter  visits  to  last  year’s  nests. 

If  our  conceptions  of  the  functions  of 
the  semicircular  canals  are  correct — that 
every  start,  direction  in  motion,  and  stop 
of  living  bodies  excites  an  impression 
independent  of  all  other  impressions — we 
can  at  least  suggest  that  the  line  of 
service  of  the  semicircular  canals  is  the 
nearest  of  any  known  function  to  ex- 
plaining the  homing  performance — even 
though  this  9eems  next  to  impossible. 
We  know  that  it  is  not  an  unsol vable 
puzzle  before  us;  some  physiologic  re- 
source must  meet  the  problem.  But  ap- 
parently we  must  hold  that  the  semi- 
circular-canal  impressions  in  the  pigeon 
are  as  definite  in  conscious  recognition 
as  are  eye  impressions  in  us.  Then  we 
must  grant  the  bird  a marvelous  memory 
of  direction  impressions,  and  even  over- 
load the  marvelous  by  considering  that 
the  bird  may  be  carried  in  a car  back- 
ward, or  move  into  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Perhaps  the  act  is  vastly  simple, 
and  the  bird  is  guided  only  by  a very 
general  sense  of  direction  until  it  crosses 
known  territory  and  converges  to  home; 
or  perhaps  there  are  magnetic  and  aerial 
currents  and  position  of  the  sun  to  guide. 
Whatever  the  solution,  it  is  not  super- 
natural— that  vulgar  alternative  of  ig- 
norance. 


The  Overflow 

BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 

rP  HE  flood-tide  sets  into  the  stream, 

I That  then  fills  up  it*  grassy  banks; 
But  never  does  the  rivulet  dream 
ITow  to  the  sea  it  oweth  thanks! 

My  little  loves  are  fed,  each  one, 

Bv  a great  Love  they  cannot  know: 
Upbrimmed.  they  ripple  in  the  sun — 

They  have  my  full  heart’s  overflow. 
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Tuck  and  Cap’n,  Conservationists 

BY  FORREST  CRISSEY 


AS  Tuck  trudged  slowly  home  from 
school,  his  head  was  bowed  and  his 

* * eyes  dwelt  with  dreamy  fascina- 
tion on  the  imprints  left  by  his  bare  feet 
in  the  thick  dust  of  the  roadbed. 

He  was  so  completely  absorbed  in  won- 
dering if  the  impressions  made  by  his 
own  feet  bore  any  likeness  to  those 
strange  and  thrilling  imprints  that  had 
struck  such  terror  to  the  soul  of  Crusoe 
on  the  beach  of  the  solitary  island  that 
he  was  blissfully  oblivious  to  life  on  the 
Old  Benham  Road.  Then,  instead  of 
Tucker  Ross,  loitering  home  from  school, 
with  a braided  straw  hat  flapping  limp- 
ly about  his  ears  and  carrying  a dinner- 
pail  in  which  a jelly-glass  and  a spoon 
rattled  hungrily  with  each  lagging  step, 
he  became  the  loved  adventurer  himself, 
crowned  with  uncouth  cap  of  goat- 
skin, and  holding  a hairy  umbrella  in 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  gripped 
his  trusty  fowling-piece.  The  roadside 
Bugar-maples  were  transformed  into  tow- 
ering palms,  and  instead  of  the  sinuous 
and  peaceful  Connecticut  River  he  saw 
the  rolling  surf  of  the  trackless  ocean. 

He  might  have  lingered  indefinitely  in 
his  dream  of  the  desert  island  had  not 
his  arrival  at  the  covered  bridge  over 
Hassett’s  Creek  aroused  him.  As  his  feet 
touched  the  cool  planks  he  suddenly  be- 
came Tuck  Ross  again — and  realized  that 
no  doubt  the  Captain  was  waiting  for  him 
just  around  the  turn  of  the  road  under 
the  Great  Oak. 

His  friendship  with  Captain  Silas  Til- 
ford  was  the  one  shining  distinction  of 
Tuck’s  life.  And  when  the  other  boys 
tried  to  belittle  that  distinction  by  de- 
claring that  “ Old  Tilford  wasn’t  any 
captain  at  all  an’  never  had  been,”  and 
called  him  “Hard  Cider  Si,”  Tuck’s 
pride  in  his  friend  was  keenest — for  he 
realized  that  envy  was  at  the  bottom  of 
their  slander. 

Suppose  he  wasn’t  a real  captain? 
That  didn’t  count.  He  was  a veteran, 
anyhow,  and  told  him  stories  of  marches. 
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of  sorties,  and  of  sieges,  that  made  the 
cold  shivers  chase  one  another  up  and 
down  his  responsive  spine.  And  the  boys 
were  always  eager  enough  to  listen  to 
repetitions  of  these  tales,  although  he 
couldn’t  tell  them  half  so  well  as  the 
Captain  could.  Then,  too,  no  other  boy 
had  been  permitted  the  high  privilege 
of  feeling  the  lump  in  the  Captain’s  leg 
where  the  incrusted  minie-ball  reposed! 

J ust  as  Tuck  was  resolving  to  ask 
his  battle-scarred  friend  to  tell  him,  per- 
haps for  the  fiftieth  time,  how  General 
Sherman  had  personally  detailed  him  for 
“extra  harzardous”  scout  duty,  at  the 
time  he  was  wounded,  the  boy  made  the 
turn  of  the  road  and  saw  the  old  veteran 
waiting  for  him  under  the  Great  Oak. 

But  the  huddled  figure  of  the  old  man — 
his  back  stooped,  his  face  hidden  in  his 
hands,  and  his  elbows  resting  upon  his 
knees  — was  strangely,  dejectedly  un- 
familiar. Instead  of  the  brisk  military 
salute  with  which  the  Captain  usually 
hailed  his  approach,  there  was  an  omi- 
nous absence  of  any  sign  that  the  vet- 
eran remembered  that  he  had  a friend 
on  earth. 

Tuck  speedily  canvassed  a list  of 
catastrophes  that  might  account  for  the 
sudden  and  utter  dejection  of  his  friend. 

None  of  his  folks  had  died,  for  he  hadn’t 
any  folks  excepting  a cousin  on  the  far 
slope  of  Gideon’s  Hill  — a cousin  for 
whom,  as  Tuck  well  knew,  he  entertained 
the  liveliest  contempt,  and  whose  funeral 
he  would  have  attended  with  a glow  of 
warlike  pleasure.  He  hadn’t  lost  his 
pension,  for  he  had  repeatedly  assured 
Tuck  that  only  God  or  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  could  take  that  away 
from  him,  and  that  God  wouldn’t  and 
Congress  “didn’t  dast.”  Then  it  must 
be  that,  for  some  unaccountable  cause. 
Squire  Stancliffe  had  notified  the  soldier 
that  he  must  go  back  on  his  promise 
that  the  veteran  should  live  in  the  little 
cabin  by  the  Great  Oak  rent-free  as  long 
as  it  stood.  And  how  often  had  Tuck 
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heard  the  Captain  chuckle  as  he  de- 
clared, “ That  house  is  good  for  another 
hundred  years  yet,  and  the  Squire’s  word 
is  sounder  than  the  bed-sills  of  the  cot- 
tage!” Y7et  it  must  be  the  cabin — there 
wasn’t  anything  else  but  sickness  or 
death  that  could  happen  to  the  Captain 
— and  there  he  was! 

Instantly  Tuck  determined  to  plead 
with  Aunt  Susan  to  let  the  Captain 
take  up  his  abode  in  the  old  workshop 
that  housed  a grim  and  motley  array  of 
looms,  hetchels,  wool-cards,  ox-bows,  and 
other  ancient  litter  that  was  generally 
of  no  account.  Aunt  Susan,  he  cheer-* 
ingly  recalled,  had  more  than  once 
“ stuck  up  ” for  the  Captain  when  women 
callers  had  brought  tidings  that  the  old 
soldier  had  “ been  at  it  again,”  and  was 
“ cutting  didoes  at  the  corners.”  He  had 
burned  to  treat  those  women  to  some- 
thing of  the  quick  punishment  that  he 
had  dealt  out  to  a group  of  hooting  vil- 
lage youngsters  on  the  only  occasion 
when  he  had  seen  the  Captain  during 
one  of  his  lapses,  but  he  had  realized 
the  necessity  of  keeping  silent  and  sink- 
ing his  hardy  and  eager  fists  into  his 
pockets.  You  couldn’t  fight  a woman, 
no  matter  how  mean  she  might  talk  1 
He  didn’t  quite  understand  why — but 
you  couldn’t.  However,  he  had  glowed 
with  joy  when  Aunt  Susan  had  showed 
sudden  spirit  and  suggested  that  even  i£ 
Silas  Tilford  did  occasionally  wander 
from  the  paths  of  virtue,  he  had  the 
gumption  to  go  to  war  when  his  country 
needed  men  to  “ fight  instead  of  talk.” 
Yes;  he  could  probably  get  Aunt  Susan 
to  let  the  Captain  live  in  the  tool-house. 
At  any  rate  he  would  tease  her  hard, 
and  do  all  the  chores  so  well  and  so  faith- 
fully that  she  wouldn’t  have  the  heart 
to  refuse  him. 

Now  that  he  had  the  deliverance  of 
the  Captain  clearly  devised.  Tuck  shook 
his  dinner-pail  into  a cheerful  and  as- 
suring clatter  and  drew  near  the  droop- 
ing figure.  He  even  whistled  “ March- 
ing Through  Georgia  ” with  a vigor  that 
was  calculated  to  herald  the  approach  of 
strong-hearted  relief.  But  the  Captain 
did  not  stir  until  the  appalled  Tuck 
stood  beside  him  and  laid  a timid  hand 
on  the  blue  shoulder  of  the  old  army  coat. 

“If  the  Squire’s  turned  you  out,”  be- 
gan Tuck. 


“ He  ain’t,”  almost  mapped  the  Cap- 
tain, looking  up  and  betraying  a moist 
pair  of  faded  eyes.  “ Th’  Squire  ain't 
that  kind,  Tuck.” 

“ Nobody  died  that  you — ” 

“ There  ain’t  nobody  on  earth,”  inter- 
rupted the  Captain,  “that  could  draw 
tears  from  me  by  dyin’ — exceptin’  you — 
an’  you’re  here  safe  an’  sound  as  a 
bullet.” 

There  was  a moment  of  abashed,  hesi- 
tating silence;  then  Tuck  blurted  out: 
“ What  is  it,  then,  Cap’n  ? You’ll  tell  me.'' 

“ It’s  the  Great  Oak”  almost  sobbed 
the  old  soldier.  “ It’s  goin’  t’  be  cut 
down.  That  old  skinflint  of  an  Abel 
Dodd  has  bought  the  land  here,  and  he’s 
goin’ t’  cut  down  the  Great  Oak !” 

Involuntarily  Tuck  looked  up  at  the 
towering  old  giant;  it  seemed  as  im- 
movable and  as  eternal  as  the  Big  Hill 
or  as  the  great  purple  mountain  across 
the  valley.  Why,  it  wouldn’t  be  the 
same  country  without  the  Great  Oak. 
It  had  always  been  there;  that  the  time 
might  ever  come  when  it  would  not  be 
there  had  never  occurred  to  him.  There 
was  something  distinctly  terrifying  in 
even  the  threat  of  its  destruction.  Of 
course,  common  trees  were  cut  down,  but 
the  Great  Oak!  If  that  were  removed 
anything  might  go — Aunt  Susan’s  house. 
Big  Ilill  itself,  anything! 

Tuck  had  time  to  think  of  many 
things  before  the  Captain  broke  the  si- 
lence with  the  savage  observation: 

“I  wish  I had  that  old  buzzard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  battle-line.  I’d  go 
through  brimstone  t’  get  a chance  at 
him!  But  war-time’s  over.  An’  if  it 
wasn’t,  he’d  never  be  within  a thousand 
miles  of  the  smell  of  powder.  lie  got 
drafted  and  hired  a substitute,  he  did! 
An’  th’  man  that  went  in  his  place  wa* 
killed  in  the  first  battle.  I saw  him  fall 
— not  ten  rods  from  me.  Lord,  if  it  had 
only  been  Old  Dodd  himself!” 

As  the  Captain  lapsed  into  silence 
again,  Tuck  industriously  pulled  gras? 
with  his  toes,  turned  a fat  and  armored 
beetle  upon  his  back,  and  watched  it? 
struggles  to  right  itself.  Meantime  he 
was  trying  to  think  how  it  would  look 
to  have  the  Great  Oak  gone.  At  length 
the  Captain’s  hand  sought  his  grizzled, 
pointed  beard,  and  then  Tuck  knew  that 
his  friend  was  going  to  “ talk  it  out.’’ 
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faring  ant  until  the  veteran  finally 
cleared  his  throat  and  continued: 

“ A good  many  things  have  took  place 
under  that  tree.  Tuck,  that  a boy  wouldn’t 
just  understand — things  that  make  me 
set  more  store  by  it  than  I could  by  any 
other  tree  on  earth.  For  one  thing,  I 
said  good-b.v  to  my  ma  here,  the  day  I 
went  to  town  an’  joined  the  troops. 
Never  saw  her  after  that.” 

Then,  as  if  rising  above  personal  con- 
siderations and  turning  his  back  upon 
memories,  the  Captain  exclaimed:  “ Be- 
sides, it  ain’t  right,  Tuck,  t’  cut  a tree 
like  that.  It’s  too — -too  big  an’  kind  of 
grand.  It’s  what  I’d  call  sacralege.  I 
couldn’t  lay  an  ax  t’  that  tree  if  I had 
t’  be  shot  at  sunrise  fer  not  doin’  it. 
Honest,  Tuck,  I couldn’t.  It  ain’t  in 
rne.  Why,  that  tree  was  a landmark 
when  they  was  fightin’  the  Revolution. 

I know  because  my  great-grandfather 
said  so;  he  was  an  old  man  when  I could 
just  remember.  I’ve  heard  him  tell  that 
twenty  times.  Likely  it  was  ’most  as 
big  as  ’tis  now  when  George  Washington 
was  born. 

“ An’  now  that  ol’  blackleg  of  a Dodd’s 
goin’  to  fell  it,  just  because  it  ’ll  bring  him 
a few  more  dollars  t’  stick  into  th’  savin’s- 
bank.  But  he’s  so  clase  an’  so  sot  that 
the  Old  'Harry  himself  can’t  stop  him. 
If  I had  money  enough  I’d  buy  that  tree 
if  it  took  every  cent.  But  I hain’t  got 
enough  t’  more’n  pay  for  the  bark  of  it. 
He  ought  V he  hung  from  it  before  he 
could  set  an  ax  to  it” 

For  an  instant  these  savage  words  al- 
most frightened  Tuck.  He  could  see  the 
lank  figure  of  Old  Dodd  dangling  from 
the  lowest  limb  of  the  Great  Oak — 
“ strung  up  ” like  a pirate. 

Then  suddenly  a thought  came  to 
him : the  Captain  had  said,  “ If  I had 
money  enough  I’d  buy  that  tree.”  May- 
be Old  Dodd  would  sell  the  tree;  he’d 
do  almost  anything  for  money.  After  all, 
there  might  be  a way  to  save  the  Great 
Oak  and  make  his  friend,  the  man  who 
had  fought  with  Sherman,  happier  than 
he  had  ever  been  before. 

Here  was  an  enterprise  beyond  any- 
thing that  had  ever  come  to  him,  ex- 
cepting in  those  dreams  of  prowess  that 
he  indulged  after  he  had  gone  to  bed 
and  before  sleep  came  and  turned  them 
into  a weird,  chaotic  jumble.  It  would, 


of  course,  be  grandly  exciting  to  rescue 
the  new  teacher  from  the  teeth  of  a mad 
dog  and  be  looked  upon  by  all  people  as 
a hero — just  as  he  had  imagined  so  many 
times  that  he  knew  how  the  dog  was 
market  1 with  a black  patch  covering  his 
left  ear  and  eye  and  a brindlish  back. 
But  that  was  only  “ thinking.” 

This  other  was  real.  And,  anyhow, 
the  Captain  would  think  him  just  as 
much  of  a hero  if  he  contrived  to  save 
the  Great  Oak  from  the  ax  of  the  de- 
stroyer as  if  he  actually  were  to  save 
the  new  school-teacher  from  the  jaws  of 
a mad  dog.  And  the  Captain  ought  to 
know  something  about  heroes!  He  knew 
more  about  them  than  anybody  in  the 
township,  for  he  had  been  under  fire 
sixteen  times,  had  been  wounded  twice, 
and  had  seen  men  fall  about  him 
“ thicker’n  leaves  in  an  October  gale." 
There  wasn't  anybody  who  could  tell  the 
Captain  anything  about  heroes! 

Whenever  Tuck  felt  the  thrill  of  a 
great  enterprise  within  him  he  hungered 
for  solitude  and  the  open  road..  And 
now  that  the  greatest  undertaking  of  his 
life  was  before  him,  he  felt  that  he  must 
be  alone.  So,  muttering  a meager  “ Good 
night,  Cap’n,”  he  took  up  his  dinner-pail 
and  began  to  plod  up  the  hill. 

“ I guess  01’  Dodd  would  let  us  have 
the  tree  for  ten  dollars,”  ruminated 
Tuck.  “ He’d  suck  eggs  for  less’n  that ! 
I’ve  got  ’most  five  in  the  chimney  cup- 
board, an’  tli’  Cap’n  could  likely  raise 
the  rest  out  of  his  pension  money.  I’ll 
get  on  Roxie  and  ride  straight  over  t’ 
* Dodd’s.  I guess  th’  Cap’n  ’ll  think  I’m 
’bout  right  when  I come  back  an’  tell 
him:  ‘ The  Great  Oak  will  never  be  cut! 
I’ve  made  it  all  up  with  01’  Dodd.’  ” 

As  he  neared  the  pasture  bars,  Roxie 
was  there,  whinnying  her  unfailing  wel- 
come. Roxie — his  Roxie!  He  crawled 
under  the  bars,  and  as  he  struggled  with 
the  perverse  cover  of  his  dinner-pail,  the 
mare  nosed  his  cheek  and  nipped  play- 
fully at  his  ear.  But  at  length  the  cover 
was  removed,  and  from  the  pail  he  drew 
forth  three  crusts  of  bread,  from  which 
the  softer  interior  had  been  skilfully 
nibbled.  Teasingly  he  broke  them  into 
small  bits  and  made  the  mare  hunt  for 
them — behind  his  back,  under  his  hat. 
on  his  shoulder. 

Suddenly  it  came  to  him  that  the 
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Captain  thought  as  much  of  the  Great 
Oak  as  he  himself  did  of  Roxie — maybe 
more.  This  gave  a new  definition  to 
the  Captain’s  affection  for  the'  old  tree. 
Why*  he’d  fight  before  he’d  let  anybody 
take  Roxie  from  him — Roxie  that  had 
been  given  to  him  for  all  his  own,  to  do 
with  as  he  pleased. 

44  Cap’n  wants  me  to  ride  over  to  OF 
Dodd’s  on  an  errant  for  him,”  explained 
Tuck,  in  so  casual  a way  that  Aunt  Susan, 
who  was  taking  a tin  of  fragrant  cookies 
from  the  oven,  didn’t  even  look  up,  but 
merely  answered,  “ Well,  don't  be  too  late 
for  supper,  Tuck.  Cold  victuals  ain’t  fit 
to  eat.” 

Snatching  the  bridle  from  its  peg  by 
the  bam  door,  Tuck  whistled  the  mare  to 
the  fence,  mounted,  and  in  a moment 
was  cantering  briskly  toward  the  Dodd 
place.  Had  he  been  clad  in  shining 
mail  and  carrying  a shield  in  one  hand 
and  a lance  in  the  other,  his  breast  could 
not  have  swelled  with  more  knightly  ardor. 
He  was  going  to  save  the  Great  Oak! 
He  was  going  to  win  honor  in  the  eyes 
of  a valiant  soldier  and  confer  a boon  of 
untold  happiness  upon  a man  of  battles! 

But  the  practical  side  of  his  splendid 
mission  soon  absorbed  his  speculations. 
How  would  he  lay  his  project  before  the 
crusty  old  man  who,  like  as  not,  would 
turn  on  his  heel  and  walk  away — a man 
who  had  never  been  known  to  stop  his 
rig  and  give  boy  or  girl  a lift  to  or 
from  school  — no,  not  even  when  the 
sleighing  was  fine!  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it:  lie  would  have  to  get  at  the 
thing  he  had  come  for  quickly,  before 
the  old  man  had  a chance  to  turn  away. 
And  what  if  Old  Dodd  should  only  laugh 
at  him  because  he  was  just  a boy?  He 
would  say,  “ Sir,  I’ve  come  from  Cap'll 
Tilford  to  ask — ” 

But  before  he  had  finished  formulating 
his  appeal  he  was  inside  the  Dodd  yard, 
where  the  old  man  was  splashing  and 
spluttering  over  a basin  at  the  wash- 
bench  beside  the  door.  Lifting  a drip- 
ping and  squinting  countenance  to  the 
boy,  he  shook  himself  like  a dog,  blew  a 
shower  of  drops  from  his  puffed  lips,  and 
stared  in  astonishment,  at  Tuck. 

u Whose  boy  be  you  ?'’  he  inquired,  in 
a tone  of  amazing  mildness. 

“ Tucker  Ross,  sir,"  answered  the  boy. 
“ An’— an’—” 


44  Well,  can’t  you  get  it  out  ?”  asked 
the  old  man,  as  he  screwed  the  corner 
of  the  towel  into  the  hairy  recesses  of 
his  ear.  “ Did  you  come  t’  pay  interest  ( 
I don’t  remember  anything  bein’  due 
from  a Ross.” 

“We  don’t  owe  anything,”  answered 
Tuck,  “but — but  — I — th’  Cap’n  — ?/v 
want  to  save  the  Great  Oak” 

“Oh,  you  do,  eh?”  And  this  time  the 
old  man’s  voice  had  the  familiar  ring. 
44  Well,  fifty  dollars  ’ll  do  it.  It’s  wuth 
that  to  me  at  the  mill,  with  wages  for 
cuttin’  and  haulin’  besides.”  Then  he 
laughed  dryly.  “ So  that  old.  hard-cider 
soak  put  you  up  to  try  and  wheedle  me. 
eh  ? Tell  him  I can’t  be  wheedled — not 
by  a man  that’s  livin’  off  my  taxes.  If 
he'd  gone  to  work  when  he  come  home 
an’  saved  his  money  instead  of  tipplin', 
he  could  have  bought  the  whole  farm, 
as  I did.  He  hasn’t  done  a lick  of  honest 
work  since  the  war — I vum  he  ain't! 
Just  loafed  an’  lived  off  his  pension  that 
we  tax-payers  has  to  fork  over.  He — " 

Tuck  was  white  and  bursting  with 
wrath,  and  he  had  a sudden  fierce  im- 
pulse to  seize  a cut  of  sapling  from  the 
wood-pile  and  bring  it  down  upon  the 
bald  head  of  the  traducer  of  his  friend. 
But,  instead,  he  swallowed  hard  and  in- 
terrupted, “ How  long  can  we  have  be- 
fore—” 

“ Till  bedtime  to-morrow  night.  Oth- 
erwise I’ll  start  in  on  it  at  sun-up  next 
day,  just  as  I’ve  planned.”  With  this 
Old  Dodd  spilled  the  basin  of  water  upon 
the  ground  and  disappeared  inside  the 
house. 

44  Fifty  dollars!  Fifty  dollars!"  It 
kept  repeating  itself  in  Tuck’s  confused 
mind  as  the  mare  struck  into  her  easy, 
swaying  lope.  Fifty  dollars!  He  had 
never  seen  that  much  money  at  once  in 
all  his  life.  It  was  so  stupendous  a sum 
that  he  tried  to  think  of  something  at 
home  that  had  cost  just  fifty  dollars. 
Why,  that  was  almost  twice  as  much  a> 
the  horse-trader  had  offered  for  Roxie! 

Instantly  another  thought  shot  into  his 
mind:  If  Roxie  were  sold,  and  the  tap- 
tain  had  fifteen  dollars  of  his  pension 
money  left,  then  the  Great  Oak  could 
be  saved! 

But  it  was  a thought  that  made  him 
quail.  Sell  Roxie?  He  couldn't  sell 
Roxie ! 
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tlie  State  of  New  Hampshire,  one  bay 
mare  of  uncertain  age  and  answering  to 
the  name  of  Roxie,  the  same  to  be  his,  to 
have  and  to  hold  from  now  henceforth. 

“ And  the  giver  further  stipulates  and 
decrees  that  the  disposition  and  disposal 
of  said  mare,  Roxie,  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  said  Tucker  Ross,  minor,  without  in- 
terference or  advice  from  any  person 
or  persons,  and  especially  from  his  legal 
guardian  and  from  his  aunt,  Miss  Susan 
Ross. 

“ (Signed)  Robert  Bruce  Forsythe. 

“ (Witness)  Susan  Ross.” 

And  how  Aunt  Susan  had  laughed  when 
she  read  it  and  signed  her  name  to  it ! 

Then  the  painter-man  had  said:  “ My 
father  gave  me  a colt  once,  and  when  it 
grew  up  he  sold  it  and  pocketed  the 
money.  I was  enraged.  I’ve  always 
wanted  to  see  a boy  own  a horse  that  he 
liked,  and  know  that  he  could  trade  it 
for  a jackknife  with  a broken  blade  if 
he  wanted  . to.5’ 

But  this  swift  mental  review  of  the 
circumstances  that  had  put  Roxie  into 
his  hands  brought  no  comfort  to  the 
boy.  It  only  confirmed  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  free  to 
sacrifice  her  to  save  the  Great  Oak  and 
to  spare  the  Captain  a grief  which,  in  ex- 
pectation, had  shaken  the  old  soldier  so 
mightily. 

Then  it  came  to  him,  as  he  drew  the 
mare  down  to  a walk,  that  the  Great  Oak 
would  be  destroyed — wiped  out  forever — 
and  that  no  power  could  restore  it  to 
its  place  if  he  didn’t  sell  Roxie  and 
give  the  money  to  “ buy  off  ” Old  Dodd. 
But  if  he  did  sell  her  she  would  still 
be  alive,  and  he  could  sometime  buy 
her  back  again — after  he  had  worked  and 
saved  a long,  long  time.  And  if  lie 
‘‘struck  his  colors,”  and  failed  to  “ step 
into  the  breach,”  what  would  the  Captain 
think  of  him?  He  would  despise  him 
only  a little  less  than  lie  despised  Old 
Dodd!  The  Captain  hated  a coward,  as 
all  brave  men  do. 

Instantly  Tuck  wheeled  Roxie*  into  the 
cross  - road  and  put  her  into  a keen 
canter,  his  eye  bright  and  head  up  once 
more.  He  was  galloping  to  the  relief 
of  a soldier  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy 
and  fighting  against  overwhelming  odds! 
And  together  they  would  defeat  the  foe! 


Sliding  from  the  back  of  his  panting 
mare  at  the  door  of  the  little  wood- 
colored  cottage  opposite  the  Great  Oak. 
he  called  out,  “ Cap’n,  I’ve  seen  him — 
and  we  c’n  save  it  if — ” 

“Ilow  much  blood -money  does  he 
want.  Tuck?”  inquired  the  veteran,  in 
a tone  of  hopelessness  that  shot  Tuck 
through  with  chills  of  sudden  depression. 
The  grim  lethargy  with  which  the  Captain 
crumbled  a leaf  of  home-grown  tobacco 
in  the  palm  of  his  leathery  and  trembling 
hand  told  the  boy  that  the  fire  of  battle 
was  smouldering  low  in  the  breast  of  the 
old  soldier. 

“ He  says  he’ll  call  it  off  if  we’11  pay 
fifty  dollars.” 

‘‘Fifty  dollars!”  repeated  the  veteran. 
‘‘  He  knows  I hain’t  got  it,  nor  half  of 
it.  ’Tain’t  no  use,  Tuck!  But  I’ve  made 
up  my  mind  to  break  camp  an’  inarch 
over  the  mountain  where  a couple  of  o V 
comrades  are  livin’.  I can't  stay  here. 
Tuck — not  with  the  Great  Oak  gone! 
An’  I won’t  live  in  the  same  township 
along  with  so  pizen-mean  a man  as  Abel 
Dodd.” 

The  tears  were  trickling  unabashed 
down  the  nose  of  the  man  of  battles  and 
disappearing  into  his  grizzled  beard. 

“ But  I—” 

“ I know.  Tuck,”  he  quickly  inter- 
rupted. “ I’d  hate  t’  leave  you — but  you 
see  you’ll  grow  up  here  in  a mighty  few 
years,  an’  be  goin’  off  t’  school  or  t’  work 
in  the  factories  or  the  city,  an’ — no,  ’tain’t 
no  use!  I never  did  lead  a retreat  before. 
Tuck,  but  I guess  I’ve  come  t’  it  now. 
Anyhow,  it’s  better’n  a surrender.” 

“How  much  you  got  left?”  demanded 
Tuck,  in  a tone  of  almost  exasperation. 

“Huh?” 

“ How  much  money  you  still  got  from 
your  pension  ?” 

“Just  fifteen  dollars  and  thirty  cent-." 

“ Then  we  can  do  if !”  was  the  inspirit- 
ing response. 

“How  d’ye  mean.  Tuck?”  asked  the 
astonished  Captain,  suddenly  withdraw- 
ing his  pipe  from  his  lips. 

“ I mean  that  I c’n  raise  thirty-five  dol- 
lars,” was  the  eager  reply.  “ You  ’member 
th’  horse-trader  said  he’d  give  me  thirty 
dollars  for  Roxie? — standin’  offer,  too! 
Bring  her  in  any  day.  An’  I showed  you 
th’  paper  from  th’  painter-man . that  says 
I don’t  have  to  ask  nobody’s  advice.  An’ 
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didn’t  he  tell  Aunt  Sue  I c’d  trade  her 
off  for  a jackknife  if  I wanted  to?  Then 
I've  got  five  dollars  saved  in  grandpa’s 
old  snuff-box.  That’s  mine,  too.  An’ 
that  ’ll  make  th’  fifty.” 

“ You  hadn’t  orter,”  began  the  old  sol- 
dier. Then  he  weakly  broke  off  and 
speculated : “ I got  beans  enough  t’  run 
me  through  t9  next  pay-time,  an’  one 
twist  of  tobacco,  an’  a little  slab  of  salt 
pork.  / could  make  if , Tuck . Rut  you 
couldn’t  sell  Roxie.  You  hadn’t  orter — ” 

“ Ol’  Dodd  says,”  returned  Tuck,  “ that 
if  th’  money  ain’t  in  his  hands  before 
bedtime  to-morrow  night  th’  Great  Oak  ’ll 
he  chopped  at  sun-up.” 

The  veteran  was  silent  for  some  time, 
then  he  looked  at  the  boy  with  a new 
fire  in  his  faded  old  eyes. 

“ Comrade,”  he  said,  “ I’ll  take  the  help 
you  offer.  It  ain’t  any  shame  t’  me  t’ 
take  help  from  a soldier .” 

They  shook  hands  solemnly  and  then 
began  their  plans. 

“ It’s  got  t’  be  put  down  in  black  an’ 
white.  Tuck,  before  a good  man  that 
knows  what’s  what.  I wouldn’t  trust  01’ 
Dodd  any  other  way.  He’d  just  like  t’ 
skin  us  out  of  the  money  an’  then  cut 
down  the  tree  sometime — or  else  go  t’ 
law  ’bout  it.  Why,  he’s  lawed  it  against 
his  own  son,  he  has. 

“ You’d^better  go  round  that  way  f’m 
school,  Tuck,  an’  tell  him  we’ve  got  the 
money,  an’  ’ll  pay  it  over  in  Squire  Stan- 
cliffe’s  office  t ’-morrow  evenin’  right  after 
the  train  comes  in.  Don’t  say  nothin’ 
about  signin’  any  paper.  Just  tell  him 
that,  an’  make  him  say  he’ll  be  there. 
An’  before  that  time  you  c’n  get  the 
money  from  Tewk  Bisby  at  the  stable.” 

As  Tuck  rode  to  the  village  the  next 
evening,  with  the  contents  of  the  rifled 
snuff-box  in  his  pocket  and  a heart  of 
lead  in  his  jacket,  the  windows  of  the 
church  flamed  their  reflection  of  the  sun’s 
rays  with  a dazzling  brightness.  Tuck’s 
eyes  had  never  quailed  or  watered  under 
their  sunset  glare  before,  but  to-night 
they  behaved  in  so  unsoldierlv  a fashion 
that  he  made  frequent  dabs  at  them  with 
his  hand.  Soon  Roxie — his  Roxie — would 
be  his  no  more!  He  had  seen  this  awful 
fact  staring  at  him  all  day — from  the 
blackboard,  from  the  geography  with 
which  he  had  tried  to  hide  his  face,  from 
the  Great  Oak  itself.  And  now  he  was 


going  to  turn  her  over  to  “ Horse  ” Bisby. 
This  was  his  last  ride  on  Roxie — until  he 
could  buy  her  back  again!  But  there  was 
no  shadow  of  turning.  Hadn’t  the  Cap- 
tain called  him  “comrade”  and  plain  as 
^aid  that  he  was  a soldier? 

“ Decided  t’  sell  her  ?”  the  horse-trade! 
asked,  as  Tuck  dismounted  in  front  of 
the  stable  and  silently  put  the  bridle-reins 
into  his  hands. 

The  boy  nodded — and  swallowed.  F rom 
a wallet  Bisby  drew  forth  three  ten- 
dollar  bills.  The  instant  they  were  in 
Tuck’s  hands  he  turned  and  fled  down 
the  village  street. 

“I  swan!”  exclaimed  the  horse-trader, 
“ if  Lot’s  wife  had  ’a’  had  his  grit  there’d 
been  loss  salt  in  the  world.  He’s  afraid 
he’d  break  down — or  else — ” 

Then  Bisby  carefully  inspected  the 
mare — feet,  limbs,  mouth,  and  body — and 
resumed : “ Nope,  she’s  all  right.  Sound 
as  ever.  An’  she’s  got  Morgan  blood  in 
her.  Can’t  fool  me  on  that!  She’ll  get 
some  good  colts.  An’  for  thirty  dollars! 
Lord !” 

Without  a backward  look  Tuck  plunged 
straight  on  toward  the  blue  figure  that 
was  waiting  for  him  in  front  of  Squire 
Stancliffe’s  office. 

“ I got  it,”  he  said,  hoarsely. 

“ Squire’s  here,”  remarked  the  Captain, 
“but  01’  Dodd  ain’t  come  yet.”  He 
hesitated  a moment,  then  laid  his  hand 
lightly  on  Tuck’s  shoulder  and  asked, 
“ You — don’t  want  t’ — t’  back — ” 

Tuck  shook  his  head  stoutly  and  started 
for  the  door  of  the  office. 

“ Good  evenin’,  Squire,”  said  the  vet- 
eran. “ We  come  to  git  you  t’  draw  up 
a paper — Tuck  an’  me.” 

After  a moment’s  astonishment  the 
jolly-faced  justice  sobered  his  unruly 
countenance,  gave  them  chairs,  and  drew 
from  them  the  nature  of  the  paper  which 
was  to  be  drawn. 

“ How’d  you  get  the  money,  Tuck  ?” 
asked  the  Squire,  in  an  incidental  way. 
But  it  was  the  dreaded  question,  for  all 
that,  and  Tuck  couldn’t  quite  keep  back 
the  tears. 

“ I sold  Roxie,  sir — to  i Horse  ’ Bisby — 
for  thirty  dollars,  an’  took  five  I’d  saved 
up.  And  the  Cap’n  he  had  just  about 
fifteen  dollars  left  out  of  his  pension 
money.” 

Then  Tuck  thought  he  heard  Squire 
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place!  He  wished  that  he  dared  to  edge 
his  chair  a little  closer  to  the  Captain's, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  any  sound 
excepting  the  soft  drumming  of  the 
Squire's  fingers  on  the  law-book  or  the 
wheezing  breaths  of  Old  Dodd  might  be 
the  signal  for  some  mysterious  tragedy. 
But  he  could  steal  a shy  glance  at  the 
old  soldier.  As  he  did  so  he  noticed  that 
the  Captain  wore  the  uniform  that  was 
sacredly  reserved  for  encampments  and 
reunions,  and  that  he  sat  with  the  sol- 
dierly erectness  that  always  went  with 
his  dress-parade  clothes.  There  was  bat- 
tle lurking  in  his  eye,  and  Tuck  was 
suddenly  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  Captain  looked  as  brave  as  he  was. 
It  was  a great  thing  to  have  such  a 
friend ! 

With  the  arrival  of  “ Horse " Bisby 
the  air  of  the  little  room  seemed  to  be- 
come still  more  electrified. 

“ Take  a seat,  Tewk,”  tersely  ordered 
the  Squire,  in  a manner  that  the  horse- 
trader  did  not  entirely  relish. 

“ Now,”  said  the  justice,  “ I'll  take 
this  occasion  to  say  that  I understand 
that  you,  Abel  Dodd,  have  told  Captain 
Tilford  that  unless  he  pays  you  fifty  dol- 
lars you'll  cut  down  the  Great  Oak  to- 
morrow morning.  Is  that  so?” 

“Y-a-a-s;  that's  about  th'  nub  of  it,” 
answered  Abel  Dodd.  “ My  tree,  ain't 
it?  Th'  records  '11  show  I own  th'  land, 
clear.  You  see,  th'  man  f’m  th'  big 
mill  down  to  Th'  Falls  come  along  look- 
in' for  fancy  oak  t' — ” But  the  Squire 
interrupted : 

“And  I understand  that  this  boy  has 
furnished  thirty  dollars  of  that  fifty  by 
selling  his  mare  to  you,  Tewksbury  Bisby, 
for  thirty  dollars  even.  That  so  ?” 

“ Yeah,”  responded  the  horse-trader, 
with  an  attempted  air  of  indifference. 

“Very  well.  I happen  to  be  the  as- 
sessor of  this  township,  and  I'll  say  to 
you,  Abel  Dodd,  that  if  you  ever  lay  an 
ax  to  the  Great  Oak  I'll  have  you  up  for 
perjury  on  the  tax  schedule  that  you 
filed  with  me  last  week.  A public  official 
may  have  to  wink  at  some  things — but 
you  can't  bleed  an  old  soldier  out  of  his 


last  cent  of  pension  money,  if  he  is  willing 
to  pay  it  to  save  the  Great  Oak.  Be- 
sides, it's  a question  whether  that  tree 
belongs  to  you  or  to  the  public  highway. 
Now,  Abel,  a wink's  as  -good  as  a nod  to 
a blind  horse.  Better  take  a hint. 

“ And  as  for  you,  Tewk,  I’m  ashamed 
to  see  that  you've  sunk  so  low  as  to  skin 
a boy  on  a horse-trade.  Taking  candy 
from  children  is  mighty  small  business 
for  a full-grown  man.  Now  go  and 
bring  up  that  boy's  mare.  I'm  his  legal 
guardian — which  perhaps  you  didn't  re- 
member!” 

The  room  was  blurred  in  the  eyes  of 
the  boy,  and  the  eyes  of  the  soldier  were 
blurred  in  the  sight  of  all  as  the  Squire 
put  his  hand  on  the  blue  shoulder  and 
said,  “ Don't  you  worry,  Captain  Til- 
ford — not  a minute ; he'll  keep  away 
from  the  Great  Oak  as  he  would  from 
pizen-ivy — or  a contribution-box!” 

“ You  ride,  Cap'n,”  urged  Tuck,  a 
little  later,  as  he  held  the  bridle  of  Roxie, 
after  the  others  had  gone. 

“ Me  ?”  and  the  Captain  laughed  aloud. 
“No,  sir-ee!  I'm  too  young  t'  ride  to- 
night. I've  got  t'  walk  off  steam.  I 
c'd  tackle  a forced  march!” 

And  together  they  set  off  down  the 
Old  Benham  Road,  the  boy  giving  the 
neck  of  the  restored  mare  many  a shy 
tap,  and  the  old  soldier  walking  briskly 
alongside,  one  hand  clasping  the  ankle 
of  the  small  horseman.  Before  they  had 
reached  the  gate  of  the  Susan  Ross  place 
the  valley  was  flooded  with  moonlight. 
Then  a blue  arm  was  lifted  and  a thin 
old  hand  pointed  to  the  dome-like  head 
of  the  Great  Oak. 

“ It's  there.  Tuck,”  he  said,  “ an'  there 
it  '11  stand — mebby  for  hundreds  of  years 
yet.” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  boy,  “an'  I got 
Roxie,  too.” 

“Good  night,  comrade,”  returned  the 
old  soldier,  and  passed  oil  down  the  road 
with  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  Great 
Oak — but  with  an  inner  vision  turned 
backward  upon  scenes  “ that  a boy 
couldn't  just  understand.” 
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AN  unpainted,  three-roomed  frame  house 
/A  in  a flat  clearing  high  up  in  the  Sierras; 

^ an  afternoon  hot  even  for  August; 
and  the  absolute  stillness  of  undiscovered 
places. 

Inside  the  house  a woman  sat  stiffly  on 
a straight-backed  chair,  her  hands  lying 
loosely  in  her  lap.  She  gazed  steadily  be- 
fore her,  and  in  her  eyes  was  the  queer, 
introspective  look  of  one  who  has  been  too 
long  alone. 

She  had  been  alone  on  the  mountain  for 
five  weeks.  If  she  had  known  it  was  going 
to  take  Jim  so  long  she  would  have  had 
one  of  the  Wilson  girls  stay  with  her.  She 
remembered  what  Jim  had  said  about  it 
before  he  left  that  Monday  morning. 

“You’d  better  have  Mary  Wilson  stay. 
I can’t  tell  how  long  it’s  goin’  to  take  me — 
maybe  three  weeks,  and  maybe  I won’t 
be  back  for  six  weeks.  After  we  get 
Thompson’s  wheat  up,  there’s  Jenkins  and 
Lewis,  and  then  it  ’ll  take  me  a week  to 
get  rid  of  the  bunch  of  sheep  if  I have  to 
take  ’em  to  Salinas.” 

But  the  prospect  of  any  length  of  time 
alone  was  not  so  bad  as  that  of  a week  of 
enforced  companionship  with  fat,  stolid 
Mary  Wilson,  with  her  squeaky  shoes  and 
unvariable  good  nature. 

“I’d  just  as  soon  stay  alone,”  she  had 
said.  “I’ve  stayed  before,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son needs  Mary  to  help  her  since  Junie 
married.  You  just  go  on  and  don’t  bother 
about  me.  I don’t  mind  being  alone.” 

He  had  gone,  of  course,  and  she  had 
watched  him,  with  the  two  helpers,  move 
off  down  the  road  with  the  band  of  sheep 
kicking  up  a white  dust-cloud;  watched 
them  until  they  dropped  suddenly  out  of 
sight  at  the  turn  of  the  road. 

The  first  day  and  the  next  she  gave  the 
kitchen  shelves  a thorough  cleaning;  cut 
fresh  papers  for  them,  and  scoured  pans 
and  kettles,  polished  the  cook-stove,  and 
contemplated  the  result  happily.  While 
she  worked  she  sang,  softly,  under  her 
breath — cheery,  brave  little  pioneer  out  of 
sight  of  the  world. 
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“It  ’ll  stay  clean  a day  or  two,”  she  said 
to  herself  with  satisfaction.  The  little 
cooking  she  would  do  would  be  done  with 
plenty  of  time  to  clean  up  after  it.  She 
went  to  bed  thankful  that  she  had  not 
been  foolish  enough  to  have  the  Wilson 
girl  stay. 

At  first  she  enjoyed  being  alone,  with  no 
one  to  please,  no  big  meals  to  get.  But  in 
four  days  she  had  exhausted  the  work; 
there  was  nothing  more  to  do — not  a speck 
of  dust  to  be  found  in  the  house;  every- 
thing in  the  little  front -room  had  been 
changed  about  and  rearranged. 

The  fifth  day  she  got  out  some  figured 
curtains  she  had  laid  away  months  before 
to  be  hemmed.  She  would  get  all  the  lit- 
tle odd  pieces  done  up,  now  that  she  had 
time — and  she  pulled  the  sewing-machine 
out  from  the  wall  and  began  industriously 
to  thread  it.  Then  it  occurred  to  her  that 
she  would  rather  hem  the  curtains  by  hand 
than  have  the  noise  of  the  machine.  Usually 
that  would  have  been  company  for  her, 
but,  somehow,  she  didn’t  want  to  hear  it 
to-day. 

Now  and  again  she  attempted  a little 
tune,  but  her  voice  sounded  so  squeaky 
and  foolish.  It  is  time  to  seek  out  one’s 
fellows  when  one  begins  to  dread  the  sound 
of  one’s  own  voice. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  she  began  to  wish 
that  she  could  go  to  some  of  the  neighbors. 
But  the  Wilsons  were  the  nearest,  and  they 
were  ten  miles  away;  and  even  if  she  should 
go,  which  was  entirely  out  of  the  question 
with  the  stock  to  see  to,  it  would  only  be 
worse  when  she  came  back.  If  only  some 
of  them  would  come  to  see  her;  but  it 
was  harvest-time  and  she  knew  that  all 
the  neighbor  women  were  too  busy  to  go 
anywhere. 

Ah  well,  she  was  foolish;  she  was  lonely 
because  she  knew  no  one  would  come.  The 
house  stood  in  the  center  of  their  land,  and 
no  one  ever  came  in  except  those  who  came 
on  business,  or,  at  long  intervals  in  the 
season  when  they  were  not  busy,  some  of 
the  neighbors  visiting. 
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If  only  there  was  something  new  to  read; 
she  could  not  remember  having  time  to 
read  for  months  and  even  years  before. 
She  read  and  re-read  the  little  stack  of  old 
papers  and  the  half-dozen  books;  but  her 
thoughts  wandered,  and  she  found  herself 
staring  at  the  same  sentence  for  minutes 
together,  thinking,  thinking. 

Each  day  was  like  the  last,  only  worse, 
hotter,  stiller;  each  day  she  was  more  op- 
pressively alone.  She  went  about  her  daily 
work  treading  softly,  as  if  she  were  afraid 
of  being  heard.  Inside  the  house  she  found 
herself  glancing  furtively  back  over  her 
shoulders,  expecting — she  knew  not  what. 
An  hour  was  an  interminable  time,  and 
a day — each  morning  she  wondered  if 
it  were  possible  that  the  day  could 
pass. 

A younger  woman  might  have  dreamed 
of  the  future.  She  had  had  fine  dreams 
herself  when  she  came  to  teach  her  first 
school  in  the  mountains,  but  that  year  was 
her  last  of  school-teaching,  for  she  had  mar- 
ried Jim  Martin  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
An  older  woman  would  have  lived  over 
her  past.  But  for  her  there  was  no  past, 
no  future — no  anything,  but  the  dragging, 
horrible  present,  the  present  that  would 
never  pass. 

She,  a woman  accustomed  to  hardship, 
afraid  of  neither  man  nor  beast,  trembled 
when  the  floor  creaked,  dreaded  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice,  was  afraid;  afraid  of  the 
silence,  afraid  of  the  thoughts  that  filled 
the  silence. 

It  was  during  the  fifth  week  that  the 
terror  came  to  live  with  her,  to  keep  her 
company. 

She  had  not  spoken  for  days;  her  face 
had  settled  into  an  expression  of  calm  in- 
scrutability. Her  daily  round  of  duties 
was  got  through  without  interest  and  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  horses,  the  chick- 
ens, all  the  familiar  things,  had  lost  their 
•old  identity.  They  were  merely  things; 
she  herself  was  only  an  object,  a thing. 
The  universe,  her  whole  being,  her  life, 
was  centered  in  her  brain;  the  brain  that 
would  not  rest,  would  not  be  forgotten. 
She  was  not  afraid  any  longer;  it  was  not 
fear — it  was  horror. 

She  had  been  walking  aimlessly  about  the 
room,  and,  passing  the  mirror  hanging  on 
the  wall,  she  caught  sight  of  her  face,  and 
stopped,  staring.  She  had  never  known 
herself  to  look  just  that  way  before,  and 
as  she  looked,  the  eyes  of  the  woman  in  the 


mirror  seemed  those  of  a stranger,  and  this 
stranger  seemed  to  say: 

“We  are  alone;  we  are  alone!” 

Transfixed,  she  held  her  breath,  while  the 
woman  in  the  mirror  gazed  deep  into  her 
eyes,  dominant,  unswerving. 

A moment  more  and  she  would  be  lost; 
her  reason  struggled  feebly,  and  with  a 
mighty  summoning  of  will  she  stealthily 
put  out  one  hand,  grasped  the  mirror,  and 
turned  it  face  to  the  wall.  The  eyes  held 
her  gaze  until  they  were  out  of  sight.  Then 
breathlessly  she  stole  quickly  out  of  the 
house,  looking  round,  apprehensive  lest 
the  woman  follow  her. 

Outside,  the  horrible,  pulsing  silence; 
and  inside,  with  her  face  to  the  wall,  that 
Other,  waiting,  waiting  for  her  to  return. 

The  hot  sun  beat  down  on  her  bare  head 
fiercely,  as  if  with  a conscious  will  to  do 
her  harm.  Hopelessly  she  turned  her  gaze 
down  the  white,  dusty  road  to  where  it 
lost  itself  in  the  quiver  of  heat.  Here  on 
the  top  of  the  world  she  stood  alone;  life 
concentrated  itself  into  this  one  moment. 
It  did  not  matter  that  some  one  might 
come  at  nightfall,  or  even  within  the  hour; 
she  was  alone  now;  it  was  now  she  needed 
the  sight  of  a human  face;  every  face  in 
the  world  was  turned  away  from  her;  down 
toward  the  cities,  the  villages  and  the  dis- 
tances between  were  filled  with  the  terrible 
silence  of  death. 

And  that  presence  inside,  which  had 
taken  possession  of  her  house  and  driven 
her  out — She  looked  about  her,  just  for 
the  steadying  sight  of  some  familiar  thing. 
A change  had  come  over  things.  The  trees, 
the  paths,  the  buildings  themselves,  had 
grown  strange.  It  was  as  if  she  had  never 
seen  them  before.  Nature,  too,  had  turned 
away.  She  must  find  something  that  was 
not  changed,  something  familiar  to  cling 
to. 

The  horses!  Noiselessly  she  fled  to  the 
bam;  there  at  least  was  something  to  look 
recognition  into  her  eyes.  The  two  big  bays 
stood  dozing,  and  she  patted  their  glossy 
flanks  as  she  slipped  into  the  stall.  Startled, 
they  raised  their  heads,  and  at  sight  of 
her  so  close  to  them  their  nostrils  dis- 
tended, their  ears  went  forward,  and  into 
their  eyes  came  the  frightened  look  of  a 
creature  that  has  seen  a thing  uncanny. 
She  tried  to  speak  to  them,  but  could  not. 
They  were  afraid,  too;  but  of  what?  Sure- 
ly they  recognized  her.  Perhaps  they  had 
seen  Her — the  other  woman! 
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The  thought  sent  panic  to  her  heart. 
No,  she  was  still  in  the  house  there,  with 
her  face  to  the  wall — yet  she  might  be 
gone;  she  might  appear  any  moment  now 
before  her.  Was  she  there?  Could  she 
come  down?  That  would  mean  no  place 
free  from  her! 

i She  found  herself  at  the  threshold  of  the 
door,  icy  fingers  clutching  her  heart.  Soft- 
ly she  crept  across  to  the  mirror.  The 
blood  beat  at  her  temples  wildly  as  she 
laid  hold  of  it  and  turned  it  slowly  round, 
meeting  the  eyes  she  sought — imperturb- 
able, sure  of  their  power  over  her.  Those 
strange,  intense  eyes  that  burned  through 
her  own  and  sought  out  her  very  soul 
cowering  in  the  darkest  corner  of  her  being 
— those  eyes  held  hers  as  in  a vise.  She 
could  not  move.  They  searched  deeper, 
deeper;  they  were  drawing  her  out  of  her- 
self; her  will  was  one  with  theirs — With 
a convulsive  movement  she  turned  the 
glass.  It  banged  against  the  wall. 

That  night  she  spent  huddled  in  a blank- 
. et  on  a bench  under  the  big  oak  down  by 
the  corral;  afraid  to  sleep,  afraid  to  stay 
awake,  listening,  watching,  straining  every 
faculty.  She  did  not  know  a night  could 
be  so  long;  it  was  longer  than  all  of  life 
that  had  gone  before,  a dragging  black 
eternity  peopled  hideously  with  ghosts, 
ghosts  that  whispered  wordless  horrors, 
wraiths  that  beckoned — and  the  night  it- 
self a black,  stifling  pall  wrapped  close 
about  the  world  to  choke  out  life. 

At  dawn  she  crept  up  to  the  house;  if 
she  went  in  softly,  the  Other  would  not 
hear;  she  would  think  she  had  gone  away. 
Without  a sound  she  stepped  inside  and 
sat  down  upon  a chair  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  gazing  at  the  back  of  the  mirror. 
All  through  the  garish  morning  she  sat 
motionless,  until  every  muscle  stiffened 
and  ached. 

At  noon  she  rose,  and  without  any  con- 
scious volition,  tiptoed  out  into  the  yard. 

Something  snapped  inside  her  head. 
There,  just  entering  the  clearing,  a horse- 
man was  riding  toward  her.  Instant- 
ly the  thoughts  began  clattering  in  her 
brain. 

Whoever  he  was  he  would  speak  to  her, 
she  would  hear  again  the  sound  of  a human 
voice.  Relief  shot  through  her  whole  body 
like  a sharp  pain.  Simultaneously  came 
the  paralyzing  thought,  he  would  go  away 
again!  She  must  keep  him — how?  She 
t would  not  let  him  see — men  hate  weak 
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women  who  are  afraid  without  cause. 
The  stranger  drew  rein  before  her. 

“How  do  you  do?”  The  voice  and  face 
were  kindly.  Her  lips  moved,  but  the 
sound  did  not  come.  She  nodded  her 
head  and  tried  to  smile.  Please  God  he 
would  not  think  she  did  not  welcome  him! 

“Is  this  Mr.  Jim  Martin’s  place?” 

“Yes.”  How  queer  her  voice  sounded! 

“Is  Mr.  Martin  at  home?” 

She  began  to  tremble;  to  be  sure  he 
wanted  to  see  her  husband.  He  had  come 
to  see  Jim,  and  now  he  would  go  away 
again  and  she  would  be  alone.  But  she 
must  answer,  the  man  was  waiting. 

“No.”  Monosyllables  were  all  she  could 
utter. 

In  a flash  the  man  understood.  The 
woman  was  alone,  and  afraid  of  him, 
naturally  enough.  He  would  go  away  at 
once.  John  Langdon  was  not  the  man  to 
want  to  frighten  a woman;  and  he  thought 
the  business  must  have  been  urgent  indeed 
which  caused  a man  to  leave  her  alone  in 
such  a place. 

“I  am  sorry.”  He  spoke  reassuringly. 
“I  only  wanted  to  see  him  on  business- 
insurance — I will  see  him  another  time.” 

The  woman’s  face  blanched  with  help- 
less agony.  If  only  she  could  speak,  if 
only  he  would  stay!  He  must  stay!  Again 
the  man  misinterpreted  the  look,  and  as 
she  hesitated,  he  gathered  up  his  rein 
preparatory  to  going;  his  staying  was  tor- 
ture to  the  woman;  he  could  see  that. 

The  movement  seemed  to  loose  her 
tongue,  and  through  the  clamor  of  her 
thoughts  she  heard  herself  saying: 

“Don’t  go!”  The  stranger  swung  round 
in  amazement. 

“He  will  be  here  soon.” 

He  was  mistaken,  then.  These  moun- 
tain women  were  queer;  he  had  found  that 
out  in  the  last  few  weeks;  no  wonder,  such 
a place  for  a woman!  He  was  relieved; 
he  had  felt  guilty  about  startling  her. 

“Then  he  is  not  far?” 

“No.” 

“How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before 
he  comes?  Perhaps  I could  ride  on  and 
see  another  man  and  come  back  here  this 
evening.” 

Why  was  it  so  hard  to  keep  him?  Had 
he  not  come  in  response  to  her  urgent 
need?  He  should  stay  now — if  she — 

“I  expect  him  any  time  now.  You 
wouldn’t  have  time  to  go  any  place  else.” 

“Then,  if  you  don’t  mind,  I shall  wait.” 
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She  showed  him  where  to  tie  his  horse 
under  a tree,  and  then  brought  out  two 
chairs  and  placed  them  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  house.  As  she  passed  through  the 
sitting-room  she  glanced  toward  the  mirror 
defiantly. 

“ It  is  cooler  out  here,”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  he  answered.  “It  is  hot  up  here 
in  the  mountains.” 

“Have  you  come  far  to-day?”  She 
must  make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible  for 
him,  this  man  who  had  saved  her  from 
she  knew  not  what  frightful  fate. 

“Only  from  the  Wilson  place.  I stayed 
there  last  night.” 

“How  were  they  all?”  she  asked.  It 
was  difficult  to  make  conversation  with 
this  tumult  in  her  heart. 

“Very  well,”  he  answered,  surprised. 
“You  know  them?” 

“They  are  our  nearest  neighbors.” 

“What?”  he  cried;  “your  nearest  neigh- 
bors— and  ten  miles  away,  over  such  roads? 
This  must  be  a lonesdme  country  to  live 
in.”  And  the  man  shuddered.  He,  city- 
bred,  was  wondering  at  the  sort  of  person 
who  would  spend  the  price  of  a railroad 
ticket  into  civilization  to  insure  a life  in 
such  a place. 

She  caught  the  look  on  his  face.  He 
hated  the  place!  He  would  want  to  get 
away!  She  must  .do  something!  He  must 
be  made  to  want  to  stay.  She  must  enter- 
tain him.  She  would  show  him  that  the 
place  was  beautiful.  She  was  equal  to 
anything  now  but  another  hour  alone. 
She  would  praise  the  country.  One’s  mind 
argues  a little  out  of  focus  at  times  like  this. 

“Oh,  we  don’t  mind;  it's  so  pretty 
here.” 

She  was  a queer  little  body,  this  woman 
with  the  marks  of  hardship  upon  her, 
whose  eyes  shone  so,  and  whose  voice 
thrilled  in  enthusiastic  praise  of  her  iso- 
lated life.  He  had  often  heard  that  people 
grew  to  love  the  solitude. 

“You  really  like  it  here?”  he  asked,  in- 
terested. 

“Of  course  I do.”  He  must  be  made  to 
see  it.  “And  so  would  you  if  you  knew 
it  better.” 

“What  is  there  to  know?”  His  curiosity 
was  roused. 

“Why,  everything!”  she  cried,  leaning 
forward,  her  eyes  shining.  “Up  here 
there’s  time  to  get  to  know  things — and 
there’s  room  to  see!  There  ain’t  any  need 
for  poets  and  painters  and  musicians  up 
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here,  like  you  have  down  there  in  the  city! 
Every  night  there’s  a sunset,  and  every 
morning  a sunrise;  and  down  at  the  spring 
the  water  falls  over  the  rocks  like  singin’ 
music,  and  at  night  the  moon  and  the  stars 
come  out  and  listen  to  the  wind  in  the 
leaves  whisperin’  poetry;  and  there’s  no- 
body but  you  to  see!” 

The  stranger  sat  up,  incredulous. 

“An’  sometimes  the  fog  is  so  white  and 
heavy  in  the  morning  that  it’s  just  like 
the  world  was  nothin’  but  a foamy  sea, 
and  this  mountain  was  the  only  island 
risin’  up  here  in  the  sunshine!” 

Wonder  grew  in  the  man’s  face  as  he 
listened.  Here  was,  indeed,  a woman  dif- 
ferent from  any  he  had  ever  seen,  set  here 
in  this  high  place,  a priestess  tending  a lone 
altar  of  Nature.  She  watched  him  eager- 
ly, searching  for  his  belief,  and,  as  her  voice 
rose,  she  herself  believed.  Her  eloquence, 
and  the  triumphant  light  in  her  eyes,  car- 
ried him  out  of  himself,  and  he  saw  things 
as  she  painted  them.  It  was  fine,  it  was 
glorious  to  live  thus  on  the  heights,  chosen 
of  the  Almighty  to  behold  His  wonders. 

“You  are  a poet,”  he  said,  when  she 
made  a pause. 

“ So  you  know  what  I mean?  You  would 
like  it  here,  too?” 

“I  never  knew  before  what  it  might  be 
like,  this  sort  of  life.  I should  like  to  try 
it  myself.” 

She  had  won!  She  had  made  this  man 
see  what  she  herself  could  never  see. 
That  was  one  point  gained. 

After  that  he  told  her  how  he  had  spent 
all  his  life  in  an  office,  how  his  health  had 
broken  and  they  had  sent  him  out  to  work 
among  the  mountains,  and  how  much  he 
had  learned. 

While  they  were  talking  she  noticed  that 
his  horse  had  grown  restless,  and  suddenly 
she  remembered.  It  was  noon,  and  the 
stranger  must  be  hungry.  She  should  have 
thought  of  that  before,  but  she  must  not 
apologize,  that  would  make  him  think  her 
neglectful. 

“You  must  be  hungry  after  your  long 
ride,”  she  said.  “I  thought  I’d  wait  for 
my  husband,  but  I’ll  fix  something  to  eat 
right  away  now.  He’ll  most  likely  eat 
dinner  some  place  on  the  road.” 

That  was  another  strange  thing  about 
this  woman;  most  country  women’s  hos- 
pitality took  the  form  of  immediate  food, 
and  this  one  had  let  the  noon  hour  go  by 
and  had  not  mentioned  dinner. 
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“Don’t  trouble  for  me,”  he  urged.  “I 
eat  very  little  at  noon  in  this  hot  weather. 
You  had  better  wait  for  your  husband.” 

“He’s  sure  to  have  his  dinner,  and  I’m 
hungry  now  myself.”  Which  was  quite 
true,  now  that  she  thought  of  it.  Her 
natural  faculties  were  reasserting  them- 
selves; everything  was  gradually  taking 
on  normal  proportions;  besides,  that  was 
something  to  help  pass  the  time  until 
evening — until  it  was  too  late  to  go  on. 
And  there  was  always  the  chance  that  Jim 
would  come. 

She  showed  him  where  to  get  the  hay 
for  his  horse,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
prepare  the  meal.  She  remembered  what 
he  had  said.  It  should  be  as  dainty  and 
appetizing  as  she  knew  how  to  make  it. 
She  brought  out  a small  table  and  set  it 
in  the  shade,  got  out  her  best  linen  and  the 
few  pieces  of  flowered  china,  and  slipped 
down  the  side  path  for  a pitcher  of  cold 
mountain  spring  water  and  a few  greens 
for  the  table. 

When  the  stranger  returned  from  the  bam 
the  lunch  was  almost  ready.  As  he  came 
up  he  said:  “Your  horses  seemed  hungry, 
so  I gave  them  water  and  hay.  You  would 
have  thought  they  had  had  nothing  to 
drink  for  days.” 

The  horses!  What  would  Jim  say  if  he 
knew?  She  had  not  thought  of  them  since 
yesterday  morning.  In  this,  too,  she  must 
lie  to  him. 

“I  suppose  Jim  forgot  to  tend  them  be- 
fore he  left  this  morning.  He  started 
early.  If  I’d  have  thought  I’d  have  gone 
down  myself.” 

It  was  very  pleasant  there  in  the  shade, 
and  the  lunch  bore  witness  that  she  had 
not  forgotten  the  days  before  she  was  a 
ranchman’s  wife.  The  time  passed  almost 
gaily.  She  did  not  know  she  could  be  so 
entertaining;  she  had  thought  her  charm, 
if  any  she  ever  had,  long  since  buried  deep 
beneath  sturdier  traits  better  suited  to  Jim 
Martin’s  wife.  She  was  interested  in  the 
things  he  had  to  tell  her  of  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  world,  and  with  a woman’s 
intuition  she  knew  that  her  appreciation 
would  put  him  more  at  ease  than  anything 
else.  She  drew  him  out,  and  he  talked 
entertainingly,  and,  she  thought,  as  if  he 
enjoyed  it  himself.  That  was  the  impor- 
tant thing;  just  having  him  there  was 
enough.  The  hours  seemed  weighted  with 
her  dread,  but  to  him  they  passed  quickly 
enough. 


By  and  by  the  shadows  stretched  long 
arms  to  the  east,  as  if  to  gather  in  the  night. 

“It  is  getting  late.”  The  stranger 
shifted  his  chair.  The  thing  she  feared 
had  come,  but  she  would  be  equal  to  it. 
One  could  do  anything,  if  only  the  neces- 
sity were  strong  enough. 

“Yes,  my  husband  must  have  gone 
farther  than  he  expected.” 

“The  afternoon  has  passed  so  quickly 
I had  not  noticed  how  long  I had  been 
here.  But  he  will  surely  come  before  dark.” 

Langdon,  watching  the  woman’s  grow- 
ing nervousness,  was  afraid  that  something 
had  happened  to  her  husband,  for  in  all 
reason  no  man  would  leave  a woman  in 
such  a place  after  night  and  alone;  and 
surely  the  man  who  shared  the  life  of  this 
shy  little  woman  with  the  poet’s  heart 
could  not  be  other  than  very  tender  and 
fine  of  soul. 

“I  might  have  gone  on  and  come  back, 
you  see,”  he  said,  as  they  sat  watching 
the  road. 

She  started,  then  composed  herself  and 
answered: 

“Yes,  but  we  didn’t  know  he  would  be 
so  late.” 

He  helped  her  do  the  chores;  then  they 
went  into  the  house.  The  nights  were 
cold  on  the  mountain. 

She  began  preparing  supper,  saying  she 
must  have  everything  ready  when  her 
husband  came,  and  she  offered  Langdon 
the  antedated  papers  to  read,  with  an 
apology;  but  they  were  so  old  that  he 
found  them  interesting. 

How  brave  the  woman  was,  he  thought, 
as  he  watched  her  moving  in  and  out  of 
the  kitchen.  How  little  he  understood  these 
mountaineers.  They  were  a race  to  them- 
selves, in  a world  apart. 

The  savory  odor  of  fried  chicken  came 
in  from  the  kitchen.  He  saw  her  take  a 
pan  of  golden  biscuit  from  the  oven  and 
cover  them  with  a napkin. 

Then  she  laid  the  table  in  the  sitting- 
room — places  for  three.  There  was  no 
reason  why  Jim  should  not  come,  yet  she 
knew  that  he  would  not,  and  all  her  prep- 
arations for  him  were  to  her  but  a grim 
farce. 

Then  they  sat  down  to  wait.  An  hour 
passed;  she  went  frequently  to  the  door 
and  looked  out,  but  no  sound  came  up  out 
of  the  forest. 

The  supper  was  getting  cold,  so  they  ate, 
falling  into  little  silences  now  and  again. 
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He  wished  he  could  do  something  to  help. 
When  they  had  finished,  she  put  Jim’s 
supper  back  in  the  oven  to  keep  warm. 
It  was  queer  how  she  remembered  to  do 
all  those  details — just  as  if  it  were  a play. 

It  was  too  late  for  Langdon  to  go  down 
the  mountain  that  night,  for  he  could  not 
find  his  way  in  the  dark.  At  any  other 
place  the  situation  would  have  been  em- 
barrassing to  him,  but  up  here,  he  reflected, 
the  code  of  social  morals  was  as  high  as 
the  mountain  itself  above  the  cluttered 
conventions  of  the  world  below. 

They  waited  until  eleven  o’clock,  and 
then  she  showed  him  into  the  little  bed- 
room, placed  a lamp  on  the  dresser,  and 
said  good  night. 

Left  alone,  she  sat  down  heavily  in  the 
one  rocker  to  think.  Jim  might  not  come 
to-morrow,  might  not  come  even  the  next 
day.  The  mirror  on  the  wall  threatened 
her  grimly,  and  she  knew  that,  cost  what 
it  might,  she  must  keep  the  stranger  until 
Jim  came.  She  had  done  very  well  at 
entertaining  him  to-day — but  to-morrow — 
He  would  have  grown  bored  by  then;  he 
was  accustomed  to  the  society  of  ladies; 
his  courteous  manner  told  her  that,  and 
his  dress,  and  the  way  his  hands  were 
cared  for.  She  had  had  as  guests  only 
sheep  - herders  and  harvest  - hands  for  so 
many  years  that  this  new  r61e  of  hostess 
to  a gentleman  was  a hard  one. 

Mechanically  she  rose  and  went  into  the 
kitchen,  and  with  scissors  and  a penknife 
tried  to  make  shapely  her  finger-nails.  The 
worn,  sunburned  hands  responded  but  poor- 
ly to  the  awkward  treatment;  but  she  must 
be  at  her  best;  to-morrow  she  must  look 
as  well  as  possible.  Why  had  she  not 
thought  of  her  hands  while  she  had  so 
much  time  the  last  few  weeks?  They 
might  be  looking  fairly  presentable  by  this 
time.  She  wanted  to  look  at  her  face  to 
see  if  it  was  as  brown  as  her  hands,  but 
she  was  afraid  to  risk  it;  she  might  not 
be  able  to  sleep  at  all,  and  she  must  rest 
to  have  strength  for  to-morrow.  So,  when 
she  had  laid  out  a clean  gingham  dress, 
the  one  with  blue  chambray  facing  at  the 
neck  and  sleeves,  and  a white  apron,  she 
crept  into  bed  and  slept  until  dawn  from 
sheer  exhaustion. 

When  Langdon  rose  in  the  morning  he 
saw  through  the  window  his  hostess  lead- 
ing the  horses  to  water.  Could  it  be  that 
‘her  husband  had  not  come  home  during 
the  night?  Dressing  hastily,  he  went  out. 


“Good  morning!”  he  called.  “Didn’t 
he  come  last  night?” 

The  woman  stopped.  He  noticed  that 
she  looked  better  than  she  had  yesterday 
— perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  the  dress. 

“No,”  she  answered,  and  shook  her  head. 
“I  can’t  understand  it  at  all.” 

“I  will  go  down  the  mountain  and  look 
for  him.”  He  felt  that  he  should  do  this. 
How  sorry  he  was  for  her — and  how  stoical 
she  was!  Any  other  woman  would  be  in 
a state  of  hysteria  by  this  time. 

“You  might  miss  him.”  She  had  weighed 
her  words.  “Something  has  kept  him.” 

“You  are  brave,”  he  said. 

“Well,  if  you're  goin’  to  live  up  here, 
you  can’t  be  a coward.” 

“But  he  has  never  stayed  away  all 
night;  something  may  have  happened — ” 

“Oh  yes,  often — ” The  surprise  in  his 
face  stopped  her.  “But  somebody  always 
stayed  with  me.  He  will  be  here  before 
long.  I guess  he  knew  I wouldn’t  be 
afraid.”  He  must  not  think  hard  of  Jim. 
Jim  did  not  know  she  was  a coward. 

And  so  they  had  breakfast,  and  talked 
while  she  cleared  away  the  dishes. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  after  he  had  sat  for 
some  time  without  saying  anything,  “that 
it  would  be  best  for  me  to  go  on  to  the  next 
place  and  come  back  here  in  a day  or 
two.” 

“That  seems  too  bad  after  you’ve  waited 
so  long,  and  he’ll  surely  come  this  morn- 
ing. He  had  his  work  planned  for  this 
afternoon.” 

“I  know,  but  he  might  be  delayed  longer, 
and  I promised  to  be  at  old  man  Hartley’s 
place  last  night.” 

This  was  a new  complication. 

“You  promised?” 

“Yes,  I met  one  of  his  sons  in  Salinas 
the  other  day,  and  he  told  me  that  his 
father  would  be  home  then,  and  for  me 
to  come  and  see  him.  He  thought  I would 
be  able  to  do  some  business  with  him,  and 
he  may  be  gone  when  I get  there.” 

“It’s  a long  ride  to  Hartley’s;  besides,” 
— what  he  had  just  said  had  given  her  the 
cue — “I  heard  my  husband  say  several 
times  that  he  must  take  some  insurance, 
and  it  would  be  too  bad  to  miss  him  now. 
You  see,”  she  added,  brightening,  “I’m 
trying  to  help  you  out  in  your  business.” 

It  was  queer,  her  wanting  him  to  stay. 
Well,  she  was  right.  He  had  wasted  this 
much  time,  a little  more  would  not  matter, 
and  the  man  must  come  soon  now.  There 
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was  no  use  watching  the  road  and  worrying 
her;  he  would  try  and  make  the  time  pass 
pleasantly  for  her.  She  had  little  enough 
pleasure  shut  away  here  from  the  world. 
So,  to  her  infinite  relief,  he  began  to  talk  of 
the  plays  he  had  seen  at  the  theater  recent- 
ly, of  places  where  he  had  been;  he  drew 
her  out  to  talk  of  herself,  of  her  coming 
to  the  mountain  country  to  teach  her  first 
school,  divined  that  she  might  have  been 
a far  different  woman  if  circumstances  had 
been  different.  Life  seemed  to  have  led 
her  up  here,  and  then  fled  abashed  down 
into  the  valleys,  leaving  her  forgotten  on 
the  mountain.  He  said  as  much  to  her. 
His  understanding  roused  a responsive 
chord  that  had  long  lain  dormant.  He 
marveled  at  her  courage  in  living  here, 
but  she  shamed  him  with  her  talk  of 
cowardice. 

“It  may  be  because  I have  always  lived 
in  the  city,”  he  went  on,  “but  I shouldn’t 
care  to  stay  here  alone  for  a day,  and  a 
week — I don’t  see  how  any  human  being 
could—” 

She  was  leaning  toward  him  now.  He, 
a strong  man,  said  that!  Then  she  had 
not  been  a coward,  she  had  been  no  weaker 
than  a man  might  be! 

“A  week!  I could  have  stood  it  a week 
— but  two  weeks,  three  weeks — when  things 
don’t  look  like  themselves  any  more — and 
that  other  woman’s  eyes  lookin’  at  me — 
and  lookin’  at  me!  If  you  hadn’t  come, 
I’d  ’a’  gone  crazy!  And  Her  in  the  house — ” 
Then  she  heard  what  she  was  saying,  sought 
the  man’s  eyes  in  piteous  appeal,  and 
knew  no  more. 

All  that  night  and  the  next  day  the 
stranger  watched  over  the  woman.  She 
raved  her  fear  at  him,  clutched  and  held 
him,  and  seemed  always  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  some  one,  a woman,  would  do 
her  harm.  The  abject  terror  of  her  stricken 
face  and  her  delirious  words  told  him  the 
truth  in  all  its  piteous  detail.  He  went 
over  and  over  in  his  mind  her  splendid  act- 
ing of  the  first  afternoon,  a somber  tragedy 
that  could  only  be  staged  with  such  a 
setting.  And  he  had  almost  gone  away 
and  left  her  alone!  He  wondered  why  she 
had  not  told  him  at  once,  and  then  he  re- 
membered what  she  had  said  about  being 
a coward.  Strange  pride,  he  thought,  for 
a woman;  and  then,  gradually,  as  he  sat 
by  her  side  and  ministered  to  her  needs, 
he  worked  it  all  out  in  his  mind;  he  saw 
why  she  had  not  told  him.  Step  by  step 


he  followed  her  through  all  those  endless 
days.  It  was  past  belief  that  any  man 
was  inhuman  enough  to  go  away  and  leave 
a frail  woman  alone  on  this  God-forsaken 
mountain.  He  was  no  man;  he  was  less 
than  a brute;  and  when  the  woman’s  fever 
increased  the  next  day  and  the  husband 
did  not  come,  black  murder  rose  in  his 
heart  against  him.  He  belonged  to  the 
race  of  men  who  protected  and  cherished 
their  women  folk — up  here,  he  thought, 
the  men  cared  no  more  for  them  than  for 
their  cattle.  He  would  have  his  say  when 
this  hulking  mountaineer  did  come  home — 
if  he  really  was  coming  at  all.  He  should 
have  harsh  welcome. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  and 
she  had  turned  her  head  so  that  she  caught 
sight  of  the  mirror  on  the  wall.  Reaching 
out  her  hand,  she  touched  his  arm.  He 
was  sitting  near  her,  reading.  He  thought 
she  was  rational,  her  voice  was  so  calm  and 
low. 

“Go,”  she  said,  "and  see  if  She  is  still 

thprp  ^ 

“Where?  Who?” 

“Haven’t  you  seen  her?  Behind  the 
mirror  there.”  And  she  pointed  a trem- 
bling hand. 

He  had  been  mistaken. 

“Look!”  she  commanded,  and  he  went 
to  the  mirror  and  turned  it  about.  She 
would  be  satisfied  after  that. 

“No,  she  is  not  there,”  he  told  her. 

“Let  me  see!”  Her  voice  rose  in  a 
quavering  crescendo.  “Hold  it  so  I canaee!” 

Stepping  aside,  he  watched  her.  She 
raised  on  one  elbow,  stared  fixedly  into 
the  mirror,  where  she  saw  only  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  opposite  wall.  Gradually  a look 
of  relief  eased  the  tension  of  her  face,  and 
she  sank  contentedly  back  into  the  pillow. 

“I  wonder  where  she  went,”  she  mur- 
mured, wearily,  and  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  she  got  up  and  dressed 
while  he  was  working  about  the  barn. 
After  a trial  at  getting  breakfast,  she  gave 
it  up  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  him.  How 
long  she  had  been  ill  she  did  not  know. 
She  wished  he  would  come  in  so  she  could 
ask  him  about  it.  He  had  not  let  her  talk 
when  she  had  wakened  the  night  before. 
He  said  her  fever  might  come  back.  This 
stranger  had  been  very  kind  to  her.  She 
and  Jim  must  repay  him  somehow.  Tim 
would  never  be  through  thanking  him. 

Just  then  the  stranger  came  in  through 
the  kitchen. 
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“What,”  he  said,  as  he  saw  her,  “you 
up  and  dressed!” 

“Yes.”  She  found  her  voice  very  weak 
and  uncertain.  “How  long  have  I been 
sick?” 

“Three  days,”  he  answered,  quietly. 

“Three  days!”  Her  head  swam.  “And 
nay  husband — he  hasn’t  come  home — ” 

A shadow  crossed  the  window.  A man 
appeared  suddenly  at  the  open  door.  The 
woman  gave  a 'startled  cry:  “Jim!”  and 
held  out  her  hands. 

But  the  man  did  not  move  a step;  he 
only  smiled,  an  evil,  threatening  smile,  and 
the  cool  insolence  of  his  tone  as  he  spoke 
struck  the  man  and  woman  inside  like  a 
blow  from  a keen-edged  whip,  though  he 
drawled  his  words. 

“I’m  sorry  to  interrupt  you  so  sudden, 
but  it  might  as  well  be  now  as  any  time.” 
He  paused,  just  perceptibly.  The  woman 
shivered.  “This  feller  brings  yer  break- 
fast to  ye  in  bed,  does  he?  That’s  nice. 
I seen  he  wasn’t  lettin’  you  do  any  of  the 
outside  work,  but  I didn’t  know  he  was 
makin’  a real  lady  out  o’  you.  But  they  all 
got  it  in  ’em,  ain’t  they,  stranger?  Even 
up  here  in  the  Sierras  where  ye’d  think  they 
had  all  the  foolishness  knocked  out  of  ’em.” 

“Jim!”  It  was  his  wife’s  low,  pleading 
wail.  The  man  at  her  side,  unarmed,  was 
raging,  his  blood  surged  like  fire  to  see  the 
frail,  sick  woman  quail  before  the  brute. 

“Oh,  ye  don’t  like  my  breakin’  in  on  ye 
this  way?  Well,  ye  see,  I’ll  tell  you  how 
it  wuz.  I’d  ’a’  come  right  on  up  here  with- 
out knowin’  I was  intrudin’  if  I hadn’t 
’a’  met  Lem  Wilson  and  one  o’  the 
Hartley  boys  in  Salinas  the  other  day. 
They  didn’t  say  nothin’,  but  I don’t 
need  to  be  knocked  down  with  no  brick. 
Lem  said  you’d  been  to  their  house  and 
started  on  fer  my  place;  and  old  Hartley’s 
boy  said  you  was  due  at  their  place  the 
next  day — but  that’s  where  you  made  your 
mistake,  young  feller.  You’d  oughtn’t  to 
’a’  told  ’em  both  you  wuz  cornin’  up  here. 
I come  up  the  mountain  early  this  moroin’, 
and  I been  watchin’  the  house  from  the 
bushes  over  there.  You  certainly  did  seem 
to  be  livin’  a happy  life  up  here;  it  wuz  a 
shame  t’  break  it  up  this-arway.” 

That  instant  Langdon  was  upon  him, 


lunging  too  suddenly  for  the  man  to  shoot 
the  gun  he  had  lazily  drawn.  Evenly 
matched,  training  against  brute  force, 
they  fell  to  the  floor.  Langdon  wrenched 
the  gun  from  the  other’s  hand  and  flung 
it  from  him.  The  woman  pounced  upon  it. 

“Jim!”  she  shrieked.  “Jim  Martin! 
I’ll  kill'  you  dead  if  you  hurt  him!  D’you 
hear  me?  Stop!  I’ll  shoot  you  sure!” 

But  the  next  instant  Jim  Martin  was 
lying  prone  on  the  floor,  still  and  harmless, 
and  Langdon  had  got  to  his  feet.  The 
woman,  holding  the  gun,  was  bending  over 
her  husband,  her  breath  coming  painfully. 

“Did  you  kill  him?”  she  gasped  at 
Langdon. 

“No,  I just  put  him  out.  Come  quick, 
I must  get  you  away  from  here.” 

“Yes,  go  before  he  comes  to;  go  on, 
hurry.  He  ’ll  hurt  you  if  you  stay.”  Her 
tone  was  imperative. 

“You’re  not  going  to  stay  here  and  let 
that  fiend  kill  you?”  Langdon  flung  back, 
disbelieving  his  ears.  “I’ll  take  you  some 
place  where  men  don’t  treat  women  like 
this.” 

“Me  leave — leave  Jim?  What  are  you 
thinkin’  about?” 

“You  don’t  intend  to  stay  here  with 
him,  do  you?” 

“Why  not?” 

“Good  God,  woman,  he’ll  kill  you!” 

“Not  when  I tell  him  how  it  was — he'll 
understand.  But  he’ll  kill  you  if  you  don’t 
go.  Please — you’ve  been  so  good,  get  your 
horse — he’ll  come  to — ” 

“You  expect  that  man  to  understand? 
A man  like  that  understand  a woman  like 
you?” 

The  unconscious  man’s  eyelids  fluttered. 

.“I  ain’t  afraid  o’  Jim.”  She  smiled  a 
tender,  protecting  little  smile  down  into 
her  husband’s  face.  “He  loves  me  more’n 
I ever  thought  he  did;  but  a man  like  you 
couldn’t  ever  in  the  world  understand  a 
man  like  Jim.  You  ain’t  lived  all  your 
life  on  the  mountain.” 

The  closed  lids  fluttered  again. 

“Please!”  she  commanded,  and  the 
stranger,  obeying,  went  swiftly  out,  found 
his  horse,  mounted,  and  the  forest  swal- 
lowed him  up,  leaving  the  two  alone  on 
the  mountain,  the  man  and  his  wife. 
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It  was  within  the  experience  of  the 
author  whom  we  are  writing  of,  that  now 
and  then  one  of  those  who  had  pierced 
him  in  some  tenderest  place  was  so  sorry 
for  it  as  to  offer  him  frank  amends. 
Such  repentant  scomers  confessed  that 
they  had  been  wrong  both  in  their  opin- 
ions and  in  the  manner  of  delivering 
them ; and  their  repentance  was  none  the 
less  acceptable  because  in  the  process  of 
the  years  the  author  was  no  longer  sure 
that  they  had  been  so  wrong  in  their 
opinions.  Much,  he  secretly  owned, 
might  be  said  for  their  opinions,  though 
in  accepting  their  amends  he  was  far 
from  saying  this.  He  was  far  also  from 
allowing  that  his  manner  of  laying  down 
the  law  had  sometimes  been  extremely 
offensive,  and  such  as  to  provoke  insult 
in  return.  It  was  not  his  affair  to  justify 
the  offenders  in  the  misbehavior  which 
they  now  acknowledged ; he  was  not 
moved  to  the  avowal  of  his  own  misbe- 
havior in  planting  darts  in  other  writers. 

In  one  of  the  most  signal  of  these 
instances  he  had  done  his  worst  to  make 
them  sting,  and  leave  them  rankling.  It 
did  not  avail  him  with  his  conscience 
that  he  felt  himself  esthetically  right, 
or  that  people  said  how  brilliantly,  how 
amusingly,  how  nobly  right  he  was.  He 
was  aware  of  all  that;  but  he  was  also 
aware  how  wanting  in  singleness  his  mo- 
tive was.  He  believed  that  the  victim 
merited  all  he  got  and  more,  but  he  could 
not  rejoice  in  giving  it  him.  If  there  had 
been  some  proud,  fine  way  of  acknowl- 
edging this  truth,  he  would  gladly  have 
acknowledged  it;  but  he  could  not  see 
any  such  way.  Then  the  days  passed,  and 
after  many  years  he  happened  on  that 
cruel  criticism,  and  gaspingly  glanced 
it  over.  What  had  taken  place?  It  was 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  he  had  long  thought. 
There  were  not  nearly  so  many  poisoned 
points  in  it  as  he  had  imagined.  Was  it 
then  mostly  a verjuice  of  the  will  which 
he  had  been  so  sensible  of  dipping  those 
points  into?  If  his  victim  could  have 
come  to  the  thing  for  the  first  time  after 
that  lapse,  would  he  have  felt  the  pain 
which  the  author  knew  he  had  meant 
him  to  feel?  He  wished  they  could  now 
read  the  thing  over  together,  for  he 
thought  in  this  ultimate  state  he  might 
have  justified  it  to  him.  To  be  sure 
there  would.  hpve  remained  the  difficulty 
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of  justifying  it  to  himself;  he  would 
have  remembered  the  sort  of  malice  it 
was  that  winged  the  shafts  once  so  sharp, 
now  so  blunted. 

Perhaps  the  subject  of  a cruel  criti- 
cism never  feels  it  so  much  as  the  critic 
at  first  hopes  and  then  fears.  Very  few 
of  the  subjects  talk  back;  it  is  somehow 
thought  undignified  for  them  to  talk 
back,  though  why  it  should  be  thought 
so  we  do  not  quite  see.  It  might  be  a 
very  good  thing  for  criticism  if  the 
criticized  did  talk  back.  The  most  signal 
instance  of  back-talk  was  that  of  Thack- 
eray’s preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
The  KicJcleburys  on  the  Rhine,  in  which 
he  turned  upon  the  London  Times  re- 
viewer of  the  book.  The  retort  was  very 
good  reading;  it  was  wonderfully  witty, 
and  we  do  not  yet  see  why  it  was  un- 
wise, though  it  is  now  fifty  years  since 
we  formed  our  opinion  of  it.  As  we 
remember,  it  left  very  little  of  the  re- 
viewer, and  it  must  have  improved  the 
quality  of  the  Times's  reviews  for  a good 
while.  But  mostly,  almost  always,  in- 
deed, the  author  takes  the  slings  and  ar- 
rows of  outrageous  criticism  in  silence. 

He  pretends  sometimes  that  they  amuse 
him,  as  Pope  did  when  he  was  seen 
writhing  in  an  agony  of  pleasure  from 
one  of  them.  There  is,  of  course,  the  mid- 
dle way  of  not  reading  the  criticism,  but 
this  is  beset  by  the  perpetual  tempta- 
tion to  read  it.  The  only  safety  lies  in 
not  merely  not  seeing  it,  but  in  not  know- 
ing of  it,  or  in  not  coming  on  it  till 
years  afterward,  when  it  has  got  cold 
and  has  lost  its  sting. 

Let  us  hope  it  will  certainly  be  so 
with  the  unworthy  flings  at  that  aged 
author  whose  case  we  began  with,  when 
he  finds  them  in  the  dust  a decade  hence. 

But  all  this  suggests  a much  more  im- 
portant question,  and  that  is  whether 
there  is  not  something  essentially  perish- 
able in  criticism,  the  most  general,  the 
most  generous,  the  least  personal.  We 
have  just  been  reading  Mr.  Arnold  Ben- 
nett’s paper  on  “ The  Future  of  the 
American  Novel,”  and  fancying  that 
which  was  written  nine  years  ago,  but 
only  now  printed,  already  obsolescent, 
almost  obsolete,  through  the  changing 
circumstances.  We  do  not  say  changing 
conditions,  for  these  remain  much  the 

same  in  1912  that  they  were  in  1903. 
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The  novelist  who  is  also  an  artist  is  still 
trying  to  write  something  good  and  great, 
or  at  least  the  best  and  greatest  things 
he  can ; the  publisher,  who  is  a merchant, 
is  seeking  to  bring  out  the  thing  that 
everybody  is  reading ; the  reader,  who 
knows  what  he  likes,  is  trying  to  find  it 
in  the  book  that  the  most  people  are 
liking.  It  is  still  the  old  lottery,  with 
hazard  apparently  overruling  law,  but 
with  the  law,  eternal  and  immutable, 
finding  itself  the  animating  force  in 
hazard.  “ What  is  excellent,  as  God  lives, 
is  permanent,”  and  in  spite  of  all  doubts 
whether  God  really  lives,  something  su- 
preme ordains  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  literature,  in  fiction,  as  in  everything 
else.  Since  Mr.  Bennett  wrote  his  inter- 
esting paper  a hundred  big  sellers  have 
gone  to  the  rag-bag,  the  ash-barrel.  Hav- 
ing ceased  to  sell  big,  they  have  ceased  to 
sell  little,  and  some  books  that  sold  little 
are  selling  a little  more.  It  is  not  much 
to  brag  of,  but  it  is  the  most  we  have, 
and  we  make  it  our  meek  boast.  We 
are  still  in  the  competitive  age,  the 
stone  age,  the  mud  age,  as  to  our  con- 
ditions, but  our  circumstances  have  im- 
proved. Occasionally  a publisher  who  has 
grown  rich  in  big-selling  feels  that  he 
can  print  a good  book  because  it  is  good, 
because  he  himself  loves  it.  Occasional- 
ly an  author  produces  a failure  after  the 
formula  which  has  often  warranted  suc- 
cess; but  more  than  ever,  it  seems  to  us, 
our  authors  are  trying  to  do  good  work 
and  taking  their  chances  with  it.  Our 
criticism  is  more  intelligent  and  better 
mannered ; our  public  is  more  intelligent 
and  better  read  than  it  was  nine  years 
ago.  The  friendly  foreign  observer  has 
also  advanced,  and  we  take  leave  to  think 
that  Mr.  Bennett  would  write  in  1912 
a better  paper  on  the  future  of  our  novel 
than  he  wrote  in  1903. 

We  do  not  believe,  for  instance,  that 
he  would  now  look  at  the  phenomena 
of  our  enormous  enterprise  in  all  kinds, 
as  the  best  material  for  fiction,  as  the 
material  with  which  art  would  prosper 
most.  That  material  is  the  stuff  for  the 
newspaper,  but  not  for  the  novel,  except  as 
such  wonders  of  the  outer  world  can  be 
related  to  the  miracles  of  the  inner  world. 
Fiction  can  deal  with  the  facts  of  finance 
and  industry  and  invention  only*  as  the 
expressions  of  character;  otherwise  these 
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things  are  wholly  dead.  Nobody  really 
lives  in  them,  though  for  the  most  part 
we  live  among  them,  in  the  toils  of  the 
day  and  the  dreams  of  the  night.  We 
say  this  rather  to  the  reader  than  to  our 
hopeful  critic,  for  nobody  knows  better 
than  he  how  inanimate  the  material 
things  are.  The  man  who  has  written 
of  the  Five  Towns  and  the  heights  and 
depths  of  the  real  life  there  ought  not 
to  indulge  the  illusion  that  there  can  be 
for  the  novelist  elsewhere  any  lasting 
future  except  in  writing  of  the  real  life 
which  he  knows.  We  do  not  think 
he  would  indulge  this  illusion  now,  be- 
cause with  him  also  the  circumstances 
have  changed  in  the  last  nine  years.  In 
that  time  he  has  found  himself,  and  if 
the  world  had  not  found  him,  too,  it 
would  scarcely  have  mattered  to  him  in 
his  sense  of  the  true  work  he  has  done. 
This  sense  is  his  triumph  and  his  exceed- 
ing great  reward,  but  when  he  wrote 
his  paper  on  the  future  of  our  novel, 
he  had  not  done  the  work  which  it 
crowns. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  suppose  that 
if  he  were  writing  now  he  would  imply 
that  our  objective  bigness  was  the  stuff  of 
our  art.  He  must  have  learned  from  his 
own  achievements  that  it  could  not  be 
so,  and  that  if  we  were  ever  to  discover 
our  greatness  to  others  we  must  with- 
draw from  our  bigness  to  the  recesses 
of  that  consciousness  from  which  char- 
acters as  well  as  camels  are  evolved. 
The  American,  no  more  than  any  other 
man,  shall  know  himself  from  his  en- 
vironment, but  he  shall  know  his  environ- 
ment from  himself.  In  the  measure  of 
his  self-knowledge  only  shall  he  truthful- 
ly portray  his  neighbor,  and  he  shall 
instinctively  keep  to  his  neighborhood,  to 
his  experience  of  it  for  his  chance  of 
knowledge  beyond  it.  This  has  been  in- 
stinctively so  with  the  localists  whom 
Mr.  Bennett  finds  to  have  written  novels 
of  the  States,  but  not  of  the  United 
States.  We  for  our  part  do  not  believe 
that  the  novel  of  the  United  States  ever 
will  be,  or  ever  can  be,  written,  or  that 
it  would  be  worth,  reading  if  it  were 
written.  In  fiction,  first  the  provincial, 
then  the  national,  then  the  universal; 
but  the  parochial  is  better  and  more  to 
be  desired  than  either  of  the  others. 
Next  to  the  Italians  and  the  Spaniards 
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the  Americans  axe  the  most  decentral- 
ized people  in  the  world,  and  just  as 
there  can  never  be  a national  Italian 
fiction,  or  national  Spanish  fiction,  there 
can  be  no  national  American  fiction,  but 
only  provincial,  only  parochial  fictions 
evermore.  The  English  cannot  imagine 
this  because  of  their  allegiance  to  a 
capital,  such  as  we  feel  to  no  supreme 
city  of  ours;  and  yet  the  English  have 
no  national  novel,  no  United  Kingdom 
novel.  Mr.  Bennett,  who  has  written 
novels  on  a scale  nobly  vast,  is  strictly 
provincial  in  his  scope;  as  provincial  as 
Ibsen  himself.  When  he  goes  to  Paris 
with  his  scene  he  takes  the  Five  Towns 
folk  with  him,  and  he  realizes  Paris  to 
us  through  them,  whom  alone  he  perfect- 
ly knows.  We  could  not  wish  it  other- 
wise, and  if  we  did  we  could  not  have 
it;  or  he,  either. 

Can  any  one,  when  he  comes  to  it, 
really  conceive  of  a United  States  nov- 
el? No  more  than  of  a novelist  who 
should  make  our  giant  operations,  our 
tremendous  industries,  our  convulsive 
finance,  our  seismic  politics,  our  shame- 
less graft,  stuff  of  an  imaginative  work. 
Mr.  Bennett  figures  Balzac  confronted 
with  our  gross  material  marvels,  and  cry- 
ing out:  “This  country  is  simply  steeped 
in  romance;  it  lies  in  heaps.  Give  me 
a pen  quick,  for  Heaven’s  sake!”  The 
words  are  brave  and  flattering  to  our 
vanity,  but  when  we  wake  in  the  night 
and  wish  we  had  not  eaten  so  much  for 
dinner,  we  must  doubt  whether  Balzac, 
bit  of  a quack  as  he  was,  would  not  have 
paused  and  reflected  before  attempting 
to  extract  sunbeams  from  our  mammoth 
cucumbers.  They  are  cucumbers,  after 
all;  and  the  more  precious  fruits  of  our 
earth  and  air  are  those  that  grow  every- 
where from  the  blossoms  that  mostly 
blush  unseen.  To  seek  them  out  and 
impart  their  color  and  perfume  to  his 
page  is  the  true  office  of  the  artist.  The 
simple  structure  of  our  society,  the  free 
play  of  our  democracy  in  spite  of  our 
plutocracy,  the  ineradicable  desire  of  the 
right  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
wrong,  the  generous  instinct  of  self- 
sacrifice,  the  wish  to  wreak  ourselves  in 
limitless  hospitality,  the  capacity  for 
indefatigable  toil,  the  will  to  make  our 
achievement  commensurate  with  our  op- 
portunity—these  are  the  national  things 
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which  the  national  novel  might  deal  with, 
better  than  with  Pittsburg  chimneys  and 
Chicago  expresses.  In  the  mean  time 
we  have  the  localists  who  have  done  and 
are  doing  far  better  work  than  any  con- 
ceivable of  a nationalist : Sarah  Orne 
Jewett  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  Freeman  for 
New  England,  Mr.  Cable  for  New  Or- 
leans, Miss  Murfree  for  the  Tennessee 
mountains,  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock  for  the 
older  Middle  West,  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland 
for  the  younger  and  farther  West,  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Fuller  and  Miss  Edith  Wyatt 
for  Chicago,  Georg  Schock  for  German 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Harben  for  Northern 
Georgia.  We  name  a few  out  of  many, 
and  we  would  not  leave  unnamed  Mr. 
William  B.  Trites,  whose  two  very  ex- 
traordinary books,  John  Cave  and  Life, 
are  now  making  him  known  in  England 
for  the  mastery  of  his  treatment  of  local 
phases  not  before  studied  in  Philadelphia 
journalism  and  the  life  of  a small  Penn- 
sylvania town.  John  Cave  is  a tragedy 
of  such  proportions  as  is  not  easily 
predicable  of  an  action  commensurate 
with  our  geographical  superficies,  and  in 
the  brief  compass  of  Life,  the  vast  con- 
ception of  a chain  of  Beauty  Parlors 
stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean  has  its 
origin  in  the  imagination  of  a village 
youth  mean  in  everything  but  his  gen- 
erous passion  for  the  village  girl  who 
studied  with  him  in  their  small-town  en- 
vironment. If  the  story  strays  to  capitals 
beside  and  beyond  the  sea  it  is  with  no 
purpose  of  the  author  to  enlarge  it  to 
national  dimensions.  We  do  not  forget 
what  Frank  Norris  did  and  wished  to  do. 
His  epic  of  the  wheat  was  to  have  run 
from  California  to  Chicago,  and  from 
Chicago  to  Paris;  but  he,  too,  was  a 
local ist,  and  The  Octoptis  was  better  than 
The  Pit,  because  he  had  lived  more  in 
California  than  in  Chicago,  and  was  more 
vitally  intimate  with  his  scene  and  action 
there.  Closer,  firmer,  truer  than  even 
The  Octopus  is  Norris’s  other  great  book, 
McTeague,  which  scarcely  ever  leaves 
the  shabby  San  Francisco  street  where 
the  irregular  dentist  hangs  out  his  sign 
of  a golden  tooth. 

Our  novelists  are  each  bound  by  the 
accident  of  birth  to  this  locality  or  that; 
and  we  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever  have 
a truly  United  States  novel  till  some 

genius  is  born  all  over  the  Union. 
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of  being  style,  so  inseparable  is  the  man- 
ner from  the  matter.  So,  too,  he  is  al- 
lowed lower  levels  of  dramatic  tension 
than  the  playwright,  and  is  even  expected 
to  forego  the  obvious  devices  of  the  lat- 
ter; but  he  must  be  engagingly  interest- 
ing, and  for  every  sort  of  sensational 
excitement  he  is  let  off  from,  he  must 
substitute  some  subtler  sort,  or  from 
simple  situations  must  develop  meanings 
and  emotions  yielding  equal  or  higher 
satisfaction.  He  is  permitted  an  in- 
dulgence suffered  in  no  other  art — that 
of  making  the  subject  the  object,  of 
directly  portraying  inward  states  and 
crises,  but,  in  this  introspective  camera 
open  to  the  reader’s  mental  view,  the 
picture  must  be  clearly  developed  and 
psychically  convincing  as  a bit  of  felt 
life.  With  all  its  relaxations,  fiction  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  complexly  exact- 
ing of  all  the  arts;  though,  of  course, 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  what  is  called 
fiction  is  not  art  at  all,  or  even  literature. 

The  detachment  of  the  twentieth- 
century  novelist  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  “ old  masters  ” in  this  or  any 
other  art,  because  of  the  evolution  of 
modem  sensibility,  permitted  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  modern  consciousness. 
It  is  not  merely  that  so  much  more  of 
humanity  is  to  be  seen  or  to  be  made 
in  a very  interesting  way  the  subject 
of  our  thought,  but  that,  through  our 
outreaching  sympathies,  it  is  more  in- 
timately to  be  felt.  We  thus  appropriate 
vast  areas  not  only  of  present  but  of 
past  humanity.  The  projections  of  the 
creative  imagination  in  our  best  fiction 
do  not,  as  in  former  eras,  sever  from  us 
the  life  that  is  presented  to  our  view, 
in  a picturesque  or  impressive  remote- 
ness, but  bring  it  home  as  something 
outside  of  ourselves  that  we  take  to  heart 
and  make  our  own.  This  tendency  re- 
verses the  maxims  sought  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  young  writers  of  a genera- 
tion ago,  “ Write  out  of  your  own  heart,” 
“ Embody  your  individual  experience,” 
etc.  Following  these  maxims,  the  writer 
not  only  imposes  upon  himself  wantonly 
a very  narrow  limitation,  but  he  contra- 
dicts the  distinctively  modem  tendency 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  seems  out  of 
good  form.  The  autobiographic  novel,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  to  any  extent  actual  auto- 
biography, is^fairly  obsolete. 
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We  do  not  agree  with  the  English 
Reviewer  whom  we  were  quoting  on  a 
previous  page  that  Arnold  Bennett  is  at 
his  best  or  that  he  is  most  interesting  in 
those  exceptional  passages  of  his  fiction 
where  his  characters  seem  to  be  those 
which  have  actually  in  real  life  or,  if 
not  actually,  in  some  special  way  indi- 
vidually, appealed  to  him.  We  like  him 
best  when  he  has  creatively  surprised 
himself. 

A novelist’s  characters  are  in  some 
way  his  acquaintances : actually,  and  por- 
trayed from  recollection — in  which  case 
the  story  is  likely  to  be  shallow  because 
of  its  limitations;  or  suggested  by  some 
vividly  remembered  characteristic,  as  in 
Bennett’s  A Card,  or,  as  entitled  in  the 
American  edition,  Henry,  the  Audacious 
— the  story  being  a sort  of  play  on  that 
characteristic,  with  variations  depending 
upon  the  writer’s  humorous  invention, 
and  having  no  object  beyond  the  reader’s 
entertainment;  or,  finally,  the  acquaint- 
ance belongs  entirely  in  a world  created 
by  the  author’s  genius,  as  in  Old  Wives' 
Tale  and  the  -other  most  realistic  novels 
of  Bennett’s  “ Five  Towns  ” series. 

This  last-mentioned  kind  of  acquaint- 
ance, the  creative,  is  the  most  real — more 
real  than  anything  merely  actual  can  be. 

The  reality  is  psychical,  for  creative 
genius  is  of  the  soul,  transcending  and 
at  the  same  time  interpenetrating  in- 
dividual temperament,  consciousness,  and 
inventive  fancy  and  humor,  which  are 
magically  attendant  and  assistant  in  the 
color,  tone,  and  atmosphere  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  dramatic  effect.  Genius  is 
not  only  of  the  soul,  but  deals  with  souls. 
Therefore  it  has  dynamic  duration,  in- 
stance, dwelling,  continuity. 

Hence  the  deep  psychological  sig- 
nificance of  that  habit  of  the  creative 
imagination  which  leads  the  novelist  to 
linger  in  the  world  which  he  has  created, 
to  give  persistence  to  scene  and  charac- 
ter. The  reader,  too,  is  pleased  with  ac- 
quaintance thus  created,  desiring  to  con- 
tinue and  cultivate  it.  The  child  shows 
this  dilection  when  he  clamors  for  the 
fairy-tale  he  has  heard,  and,  having 
exhausted  it  in  its  original  shape,  re- 
joices in  its  variation  or  expansion. 
Thereon  rests  the  plea  for  the  long 
novel.  H.  G.  Wells  complains  of  some 

novels  of  Dickens  that  they  are  not  long 
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enough,  and,  since  they  must  come  to 
an  end,  that  the  characters  most  de- 
lighted in  do  not  reappear  in  other  of 
his  novels. 

Arnold  Bennett  certainly  writes  long 
novels  where  his  creative  faculty  is  en- 
gaged— those  whose  entertainment  de- 
pends upon  his  fancy  and  humorous  in- 
vention being  correspondingly  brief — 
and  in  the  “ Clayhanger  ” series  he  is 
more  persistent  in  the  continuity  of 
scene  and  character  than  any  novelist 
has  ever  been.  Monsieur  Rolland’s  Jean 
Christoplie  is  too  biographical,  or  per- 
haps autobiographical,  to  be  brought  into 
comparison.  It  is  only  when  the  char- 
acter is  a genuine  creation  that  we 
desire,  from  our  very  souls,  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  it.  Hilda  Lessways 
has  not  yet  worn  out  her  welcome. 

As  to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Bennett’s 
fiction,  such  questions  as  have  been 
raised,  of  which  we  have  given  some  in- 
dication, we  prefer  to  leave  to  his  own 
consideration.  Just  now  he  is  about  to 
present  himself  to  our  readers  in  quite 
another  way  than  as  a novelist — in  a way 
that  is  to  Americans  for  the  moment 
absorbingly  interesting,  since  he  has  been 
“ the  chiel  among  us  takin’  notes.” 

The  “ chiel  ” has  seen  us  with  fresh 
eyes,  as  he  has  made  but  the  one  visit 
to  America.  He  has  long  known  his 
Paris  and  his  London  and,  from  birth, 
his  Five  Towns — all  these  are  intimately 
a part  of  his  creative  work.  New  York 
has  only  just  dawned  upon  his  vision. 
Whatever  background  the  American  scene 
may  have  for  him  as  a well-informed 
man,  it  is  so  remote  and  so  difficult  of 
adjustment  into  any  essential  or  con- 
sistent relation  to  the  visible  present 
that  he  is  likely  to  have  seen  us  as  cos- 
mopolitanly  more  related  to  the  European 
present  than  to  our  own  past.  This 
probably  has  made  him  feel  more  at  home 
with  us  than  Mrs.  Trollope  or  Dickens 
could  have  felt  two  generations  ago,  when 
American  things  were  so  violently  con- 
trasted with  European.  Henry  James 
in  his  recent  visit  to  America,  just  be- 
cause it  was  revisiting  after  a consider- 
able interval,  could  not  help  feeling  ill 
at  ease,  in  his  old  New  York  haunts  at 
least,  from  the  resentment  of  a sensitive 
and  exacting  memory. 


Because  on  Mr.  Bennett’s  part  there 
is  no  chance  of  such  resentment,  and 
because  he  is  so  keen  an  observer  that 
no  intimation  of  our  distinctive  traits 
and  manners  will  have  escaped  his  notice, 
his  impressions  will  doubtless  be  juster 
and  certainly  more  interesting  than 
those  of  any  former  visitor.  We  hope 
therefore  that,  while  he  may  not  take 
himself  seriously,  he  may  have  taken  us 
seriously  enough  to  let  us  see  ourselves 
as  another  sees  us  who  is  so  competent 
and  untrammeled,  and  who,  we  trust, 
needs  no  veil  to  hide  his  frankness. 

Mr.  Bennett  will  miss  the  background 
which  has  been  so  much  to  him  in  his 
work  as  a novelist  and  in  his  portrayals 
of  Europe  outside  of  fiction.  But  that 
difficulty  may  prove  to  be  an  advantage. 
Whatever  he  may  have  found  in  us 
strange  enough  to  be  a surprise,  will  have 
awakened  in  him  a sense  of  familiarity, 
as  of  something  already  known  to  his 
prophetic  soul,  though  hidden  from  us. 
If  he  feels  bound,  as  we  presume  he  does, 
to  give  away  such  secrets,  these  will  be 
of  incalculable  value  as  helping  our  own 
novelists  to  a new  vision  of  American  life. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Bennett’s  observa- 
tions have  been  confined  to  urban  life 
in  this  country  is  no  drawback  at  all. 
Our  urban  life  has  come  to  be,  to  any 
observer  who  is  quick  to  discern,  back 
of  the  superficial  and  accidental,  the  es- 
sential significance  of  things,  amply  rep- 
resentative. Here,  too,  it  will  be  for- 
tunate if  the  presentation  of  this  urban 
life  should  disclose  to  our  writers  of 
fiction  something  more  worthy  of  their 
consideration  than  the  things  they  go 
so  far  away,  rurally,  to  find,  gleaning 
in  harvest-fields  which,  if  not  already 
exhausted,  yield  little  novelty.  We  con- 
fess to  the  perennial  interest  of  human 
things  in  a natural  environment;  but 
our  ultra  - modem  urbanity  and  sub- 
urbanity are  becoming  more  and  more 
open  to  the  beauty,  suggestion,  and  stim- 
ulation of  the  physical  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  developing  a naturalness 
of  their  own,  divested  of  those  artificial 
and  formally  conventional  habits  which 
justly  repel  creative  genius.  This  new 
urban  nature  affords  the  most  fertile 
field  to  present-day  novelists  and  writers 
of  short  stories. 
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partially  quieted  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
Eutychianism,  etc. — of  those  troublous  times. 
The  Council  to  which  I refer,  as  you  all 
know,  was  the  Second  of  Constantinople.  It 
was  convened — ” 

“ My  dear  Bishop,”  said  the  Judge,  speak- 
ing kindly  but  firmly,  ” I beg  that  you  will 
permit  me  to  break  for  a moment  the  thread 
of  your  deeply  interesting  discourse  with 
what  1 assure  you  is  a well-meant  inter- 
pel  lative  suggestion.  With  submission  I 
venture  to  assert  that  the  intercalation,  as 
I may  term  it,  of  some  other  topic  in  your 
Patristic  deliverances — especially  of  such  a 
topic  as  the  racy  bit  about  dynamite  bombs 
that  the  Colonel  seems  disposed  to  lay  before 
us — will  tend  to  whet,  rather  than  to  dull, 
our  pleased  attention  to  your  remarks.  It 
will  have  the  same  arousing  and  stimulating 
effect,”  the  Judge  continued,  genially,  “ that 
is  produced  on  somewhat  jaded  appetites  by 
an  ice  served  in  the  middle  of  a long  dinner. 
After  the  Colonel  has  shaken  us  up,  as  I 
may  say,  with  his  dynamite,  we  shall  listen 
to  what  more  you  have  to  tell  about  Origen 
with  a freshened  power  of  apprehension  and 
a livelier  zest.” 

“ Don’t  count  on  any  freshened  appre- 
hension and  livelier  zest  from  me,”  said  the 
Doctor;  “I’m  fed  up  on  Origen.  But  I’m 
with  the  Judge  for  changing  off  to  dynamite 
bombs.  Bombs  ought  to  keep  us  awake,  any- 
way. Crack  ahead,  Colonel.  How  did 
old  Beverly  happen  to  turn  anarchist?  I 
shouldn’t  have  thought  he  was  that  kind.” 

“ Mr.  Beverly  did  not  turn  anarchist,  sir,” 
replied  the  Colonel,  severely.  “ His  disposi- 
tion toward  anarchical  principles,  if  they 
may  be  termed  principles,  was  that  of  severe 
reprobation.  But  primarily — ” 

“ The  doubt  about  the  action  taken  in  re- 
gard to  Origen  by  the  General  Council  of  the 
year  553  arises — ” 

“ But  primarily  and  above  all  else,”  con- 
tinued tlie  Colonel,  speaking  with  an  en- 
ergetic insistence  that  overbore  the  Bishop’s 
attempted  utterance,  “ Mr.  Beverly  was  an 
inventor.  As  such,  urged  by  the  genius  that 
constantly  impelled  him  to  create  needed 
labor-saving  and  time-saving  devices  in  every 
sphere  of  human  activity,  he  set  himself  to 
create,  and  did  create,  a device  for  synchro- 
nizing the  explosions  of  any  required  number 
of  bombs  at  any  designated  future  moment — 
the  date  of  the  explosion  being  predetermined 
with  a most  exact  nicety — that  the  particular 
needs  of  any  group  of  active  patriots  or 
of  active  labor-leaders  might  require:  with 
the  result — the  possibility  being  eliminated 
of  a well-arranged  bomb  project  going  wrong 
because  of  explosive  irregularity,  and  uni- 
formity of  action  at  a precisely  fixed  time 
being  assured  — that  practical  anarchists, 
political  or  industrial,  would  be  enabled  to 
carry  out  their  corrective  undertakings  with 
a greatly  increased  accuracy  and  despatch. 
His  device  for  effecting  these  obvious  im- 
provements in  practical  bombing — while  of 
an  admirable  simplicity — was  absolutely  ade- 
quate to  the  accomplishment  of  the  results 
that  it  was  designed  to  produce.” 


“ My  cloth  compels  me  to  condemn  in  ex- 
plicit terms  the  pernicious  outlet  that  Mr. 
Beverly  gave  in  this  instance  to  his  inventive 
faculty,”  observed  the  Bishop.  “ And  now, 
as  we  have  had  the  refreshing  and  zest-giving 
ice,  to  use  the  Judge's  humorous  simile,  I 
resume:  The  matter  to  which  I was  about 
to  call  your  attention — a matter  over  which 
the  schoolmen  have  argued  for  more  than 
twelve  centuries — was  whether  the  Constan- 
tinople Council  of  the  year  553  did  or  did 
not  specifically  anathematize  Origen’s  doc- 
trines. In  its  Eleventh  Anathema,  as  the 
text  now  stands — ” 

“ Pardon  me,  Bishop,”  said  the  Colonel,  “ if 
I add,  before  we  return  to  Origen,  a few 
more  words.  As  I was  saying,  Mr.  Beverly’s 
Dynamite-bomb  Synchronizer  was  intended — 
as  is  implied  in  the  name  given  by  him  to 
his  device — so  to  synchronize  the  explosion 
of  any  desired  number  of  bombs,  at  any  de- 
sired point  or  points,  at  any  desired  mo- 
ment, as  to  make  their  destructive  work 
simultaneously  effective.  This  result  was 
produced  by  charging  them,  in  association 
with  explosive  material  of  a suitable  nature, 
with  suitable  chemicals  suitably  combined  to 
assure  a strictly  regulated  decomposition — 
that  could  be  accelerated  or  retarded  with 
the  utmost  accuracy — productive  of  ignition: 
with  the  outcome  that  the  whole,  baking  of 
bombs,  as  he  playfully  phrased  it,  wherever 
placed  wrould  explode  at  precisely  the  same 
predetermined  instant  in  time. 

“ The  practical  usefulness  of  Mr.  Beverly's 
device  is  obvious.  Let  us  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, an  acute  issue  between  capital  and 
labor  such  as  arises  in  the  case  of  a rail- 
way strike — attended,  as  usual,  by  a desire, 
on  the  part  of  the  strikers,  argumentatively 
to  blowT  up  raihvay  bridges.  Ordinarily,  as 
we  know,  bridge  destruction  of  this  sort  is 
in  detail.  One  bridge  after  another  is  dealt 
with  until  the  cogency  of  the  argument  is 
recognized — with  a resulting  useless  and  an- 
noying delay  in  arriving  at  a composition. 
Mr.  Beverly’s  invention,  you  will  observe, 
eliminated  the  element  of  delay.  Using 
synchronized  bombs — so  dated,  explosively,  as 
to  afford  time  for  their  appropriate  dis- 
tribution— all  of  the  bridges  involved  in  the 
controversy  simultaneously  would  be  reduced 
to  fragments:  with  a resulting  emphasis  of 
the  argument  that  could  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  an  immediate  adjustment  of  the  con- 
flicting interests — attended  by  no  delay  what- 
ever save  that  incidentally  involved  in  re- 
building the  bridges  before  normal  traffic 
conditions  could  be  resumed.  In  like  man- 
ner, as  you  readily  will  perceive,  factories, 
dams,  etc.,  could  be  treated  wTith  an  equal 
simultaneity  of  disintegration  leading  to 
equally  satisfactory  results. 

It  was  in  their  employment  for  political 
purposes,  however,  that  Mr.  Beverly  saw  for 
his  synchronized  bombs  their  w idest  field  of 
practical  usefulness.  Dynamiting  reigning 
sovereigns  one  at  a time — in  accordance  with 
the  established  custom — is  less  effective  even 
than  is  the  dynamiting  in  detail  of  railway 
bridges.  When  such  incidents  occur  all  the 
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ilAvii^jontf  ha.'  ' ve, »ci<ft .•;,^:i?i'i >;i;iw  i*h 

inli  that  tin'  | - j •-:•;? vt i U 

; • ;-th<.v. •. :r rn Oiy , ;■  pv-^yti i\ _'■  ip ' 
' i t0;Uli^  Vi  I kaiy?*.':  iis-i  ‘f  fj  e A*; ' 

•: ,#Viyy* . 'iHpif;  '/j?f  "iifi h^>'-totv  :it^  ?Jl5ihy  h»p ) itn  7*.^. 

hy  t^vvivion  H^fin^  >o 

‘ fVrtoit  ‘\b*\  v:ir!."  i:ku\  \\tr  l?i,sf»op.  ’ at 
this  pA^iptin  ymtr  ph!H«>v)i  m^ii  t of  Mi  Hit  - 
n r rs  * fro*tt  h\  oh^^n  f 

that  thiv  ppPiilW/t^bpilt  y<iii  hate  fit  (i» 

Ws  p^pio^ifcoifs-  ?uui  i fe 
<vf  ( if  igH>i  is  nothing  *horf  *»f  vv 
yllilyirig  .;Uf  I'J^v  »t i-.. »t»  thm  jnoniOfy  «»t  that 
gri'ilt  .teiljff ^ '*M  thic  i/hi|  rolu  Ityn  I M r hf  Vy 

• f*£l y*^;.''  .‘pef htrViVgiit  f\.ir 

Hit?  ft »H*t o ni  i fp.if)li*  ft utfjiii  I 
i no  fliihift>  if  j the 

ro.m;r.ti*  , ' ht  • M‘«:  • ttt.iiAu  in  of 

tit ij&ily  fJ>iy. - WiEk t ~ ^ Vv-  f Tom 

• tjutt,  *&*'  /■  *^r  >4i ’* of 

hir«^  ftr  frft  i$w5k*itr  ':  hi  '-. ; i.i  rl  f j ir»>y^'  phi  * 

jf t?\* jijhv  .ivrt  A cpkiptfsfeftf hi  ftr  tMv f t #t  {# ff»f  v— 

;;is  i iiavr  pnilH^i  f rrttii  1 1»«  ju»s- 

'VwM '.lV? ,;.  t f«e  wt^ij; t ••  >t*rt ii 
J^h'yonth.  Apat  hVma  As-;]  slmif 
; if* ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

- ;' ; tl' ixn pg  ih'ih  a rrtuij^pl  ,>v  m «n  t i niiril 

ii;o  ftjtpni't,  ttrm tyi- ^ Mr ; j-  h i rci* 

ti>  Jit! ito;  tht*  x < »nS f vh‘ r a l > h/ \ m ter  f/>r 


ii|S1>i-Vfes. ^a;i;i . • HFKN  Ao..  eai^lp.SN  O^PO^Hoyrfr 


AZINE 


rntmi 


‘The  DeiiCATfeuv  exact  AUjusrnfcNT  of  thc  oecowoxim* C ht -micai. 


you  will  remcndter,  is  made  by  Vergil  in  hi* 
Eighth  Kfh>gnp— a like?  feeling  ••'griie.ni-Hv  ob- 
tained in  regard  \o  i hr  number  thirteen.  We 
even  may  j km  m i t pursylye*,  in  a playful 
spirit.  t.o  entertain  the  fanciful  sunnier  that 
Xii»?  Council  of  the  year  o53  was  convened 

on  a Friday  falling  no  a 1 Idrtyetd  h — and 
that  the  regret table  obscurity  of  its  record- 
is  t<>  hr  attributed  tu  that  malefic  chTiWio- 
li  >g  i ral  mi  sc  Ini  net’-  t V«  r tu  i n 1 v~^pca  k mg  again 
in  all  srricusnrsy— it  \h  our  dotjht  concern- 
ing the  purity  of  the  text  ujf  the  Eleventh 
Anathema,  as  that  text,  has  come  down  to 
that  Ir.ivrs  t hr  art  ion  of  thy  Council  in 
regard  tu  Origeti  lindeterihined.”. 

“ Such  bring  the  ease*  Eiriiep.  and  the  mat- 
ter being  determined.  as  you  point  out,  by  its 
inherent  indrterminativeness,  I resume?  Hav- 
ing completed,  as  I have  said,  the  delicately 
exact  adjustment  «>f  the  decoin  poring,  chemical 


hr  wrote  on  it  with  much  care  in  a large, 
bold  hand,  “ Alma  Mater/1  l<  Alma  Mater.' 
eight  or  nine  tinier. 

The  young  woman  watched  him  with  ft 
smile  and  at  last  rim  spoke. 

A Why  not  let  her  try  it  herself  V’  ftli* 
suggested.  if  it  doesn't  suit,  she  can  easih 
exchange  it,  ' 


Alma  Mater 

Til  EKE  Wie  a < hintgi*  youth.  in  his  firri 
week  at  college.  who.  when  he  Went  to 
the  stationer’s  to  bnv  a fountain  •’pen.  frit 
drsirrus  i hat  thr  young  woman  who  wflAf, id 
on  him  should  know  that,  despite  his  youth, 
ho  was  no  high  school  boy. 

When  she  handed  him  a sheet  of  paper 


044 


Go  gle 


Original  from 

ITT  OF  MICHIG 


KI>iTOU\S  mtAVVEK 


Right  Side  Up  With  Care 

HXvXkV  wu>.  very  proud  of  Ur*  ii£Vv  kiU<*n«? 
and  wiRrt  fof  them  to  >imw them  hi  i in 
vjtlif  )i) yt  I t»*r  t Kf to' 

tyfyiip, btM l , iwhf,  ^hmfWd  at  t 
1 $£()<$$*  rcty  > 
k Jit |fo ; Henry  / * ; - -V  x s 

" 'S<’  tBnfJmf/'  rjmVf  Hy<  ir^pouii  iiig  £n* 
fi*'vr,  ‘ i rn  eanyma  Hu  m very  enrmuHy  by 
\Ur  Mvm.y” 


Safer:  'J  V’  :;o 

At  A}s.  nvIuV  #o».v  np  tu  yatfh  ynar 
lyr  the  huh  tiu^  wh  * ai.ivpriotd 

(Jife.  $ra^m  upon  arrlvhi^  ;U  ike  yjjlage 
h\'  /u*v«c  . !t»‘U'j  to  t>nd  oik*  of  the  okl  and  bv*Ulyrio\vn 
lM-n‘i  hurl  tin-  -ynjite?  loafiny  ;il unit  uihv 

‘ WvdL  Ijifx"  asked  the  vjs«uu.  hdoiiT 
Ho*  tfdido  UnotiujLc  put  Ue*  any  more -f-*. 

'b'.iVo.  i .^vf*  it  up."  spovh : Rmoveryd  Litfe. 
^ f|4p  tired  of  hOnjy  mi^touU  fr?r  a dn^rd" 

*\f.  don't  Hlfurie  you.  iluw  dp  yiiu  earn 
yun^  Jiyinj?  now’' 

M.nide  iwiiiif  parties  noiv.  80  t>r  nbhod  y 


losing;  a.  Kiftg 

OSl'i  of  oWr  n-ivji|  tclk  irf  an 

incident  that.  oeiuirmi  when  an 
r&Q  ivjr*ww.-»|  v\ ;» -i  lyii'IX  ’ anchor  fe  a 
Uini,H‘;wi.  port,  on  vhe.h  •« WM.Ooii  ft  ’*••!- 
yief i^d  hy  a tpfljipmdj  with  \m  tyidr.. 

'Up**  of  Uh‘  mein  bet*  <ft  }Uis%  %&jitK  .rv- 
. I d' • n I **n  f i n yold  j.acv  and  dworn tions,  with 
<i  in-  >\^«od  ;.i r ins  side  und  spot riixtT  a hmxu 
tnhiff«ve)u‘ 


No  Suspicion 

■TP?|E  frdknvinj?  item  appeal'd  in  a tnorn- 
I itiff  papvt  * Tho  hotly  of  a • - 'Va^ 

totihil  in  the  river  1! \H  hmrtti'n^  dm  tft  pieces 
itAiJ  <e\Vf  (I  i(p  in  a The  eivii  din  stances 

i*>  pry&ituik  jr\ttV'  ^)wjdciyiy  of  ^tuetdyd' 


wa^  ovphtrihxf 
thy  *h  ip,  dial,  lielpy*  ip  no 
jitiu  of  tpptt  uiah 

had  leaned  UROtfi^i  the 
Hiain  - ‘nih'ji  wiiui  $5ii}, 
niplyk  i.tip  it  to*  a irmsU 
T'tf  ^liut  eu^iu'd  tip*  oflifr 

lw$?&  f fife  dhtrfc 
idyrrhy t hy  ' thy  That 
mv  a my  un\tj\,  who  had 
?e*>h  itie  na<  Hsi  rrtpiie  iuni 
Xi^Wn  of 


avbi»  broke  the 
K ; 

" t1  Ir-ntfTI-  excuse  tii'fji  Bit; 
but  i think  one  of  them 
hnfc  fell  tr.vii  {he 
■ntiHtj -hatch,  ;-ir.*' 


. Back  Eorto  , 

TH  R icO'Tri!^,t>  of  y erf- 

taiu  Rolyijy  j?f  art- 

i nk ’ ^Yhrk  t^ll . 

\v  i th  t • ttfed;  ii f:  a. 

cion* i a d*>  i htip^h  la* 

pM.  U v \vidl  in  ;r 
tTnam;iai  xytiy..  i*  nhvdVA 
(5  i?a  r«l  ip>  •*? 

One  nlH  a /•;.]  hodov 
eal led  i hi\  :ii » i-t  tii 

< rv  to  oi>t  lufn  *f»  -c<  t.Ur  ;» 
»dll  for-  pbU  o :■ •»•-{ .inrs. 

. T tittit  . yxeRediji^Jy : 
; ilny ;.  a Aj ill: v ! 
;yl*ut  ^otfh'  tbiy 

•fp-ft  - Jii,’ ^ . y n;V.' 

• Vo  v y,  Ht'^ir;  VVhyn 
?ft a II  1.  bOijt . ' dtjci i t i-K v 

f }it>  f‘oj .({'ytoiy,-  • 

*•  II  , Im  !li". 

i<  I’ bn  ;*)i  isl. 

yitb ye { y , r*  i 1h< t it  wtiti  1 » i 
o;ndiy  he  rdiipierh-  for 
you  i cf  cyll  agaiir  h*i< il 
f have  n-fitn^iJ  the 
present  call." 


Gocgle 


k.auprr'k  aiiiraiLY 


.-lV>  £ >'•-  The  Succession  vv,-;:  •/*  A Modest  'Bequest 

At  kAiM  OVU  Avu*  heiiting  Hm  _ cbt**  tn  fTli  V I ;t  repohiluMy  ?♦*>•  oratorical  wd- 

<M{‘j  tltin  qUiMfiOm  ■ *•  t&t#  bamiiehp?:  js  iihtv- 

' .0  t )\o  LV-^iiPnt.  Vire-tVosM^ur.  and  a U • tmiyd  by  the  w Ad;.i;;n>.y*  ofo> 

■ Hit-*  a umbers  <:r  i !m  fai-md  dhd.  who  would  iwzuilfrt  of;  noted  for  Ida 

ohk  h\i  »* :"  un*  Hi  duoiis  1/ 

t In  .fii^ii^lii  ii»i  *ouv<>  imu.-.  trying’  On  <>(u-  oei^doa  ib»A  ^.d.'Sman  \vo>  t ravel- 
in vain  tp  !*•'»:<« U >v  ii>.  ramo  ' w/xi  in  miit*-  Jng  in  -a  iiKiePhsiUaj  *'**?!  ion of  Un<  Si  at* 

e*v*4$*U . mt'iitiitm'd  when  fit*  ••Vv-rrd^lii  rh  & 

damn*  i»i  kid  had  a jdtyfpv  u»*jHratuuu  logtahin  inhabited  iit  <iif  v td  {o:*Li  nhd  hi* 
a m»1  hr  iurswvK*'!  . wife.  Afc’tVr  Imahfa-)  Hie*.  n<  .<t  nm  ruing  tie* 

■ The  uhd^rtakdrT  n«ed,,  wlm  had  U wj  in  a liott.’r  »<f 

iiH-rd  ev«>r  dnry  he  Wt  Umnaid  thy  tih'niijltV 
of  his  ij]-tu)gu}5|i«‘>lf  gm^t,  said  hv  wpidd 

dike  tn  niaky  'wfr  fifeht .; thfc 
vmtj>r  xfeiftvrif  ti  t..-: • . -V , v.1* ' •■'•• ' <: ''  'j[>  i > ! ' gyO. • yy’V ■ ,' 
toil The  s* hi.  wiiji  ^V3d#>ur^^v 
r Au  fit  a t y on  } As  t rrtaltfr  rny  'V*iUv  %jfci 
men  littH  spktdii  pytarv h*ayilrt:  Ti&v^a  ; . ^ 


€6ppdr-t#e&  ' ; ■ . 

'T'HE  nrlnvi ration  i h)  a TrentAt* 

r !k,v  tor  hi* -'ninth!  jiloliup*  A\i  dw  hd 
t»rs  attrihiilr^'  mni  even  possosjonn-*  " hi.-h 

tlht  dinefe  him*df  i»f  not  \vfj>rt  in  deem  de- 

' "?  rirlo.''  *ai<J  f in'  iad  .x»x  day  afii-r  w 
had  lan-jn  Studying  (lift  it u<  hulghiii^ 
v*  r^ftMji  with  )ns  tathef;  “1  dnri  t «#ary 

rniM'it  ftyp  pjair iih^  t 'v.i -!;  I 

Tunl  vime  r« ♦]> P‘ *f'  tned  ones  fikr'  \^nrs/' 


Filutig  the  Cmet 

ai  ujy  i>fiie«>r  U:10.  «f  iti&  hOi'V 

rmh  Mi.  hni.raut-  ywO  » Vr  -erving  ill  -He: 
iipjd'fiea. 

n 0i>  *\v(s:i*nm  it  ^pp.-arn  tiiat  the  ot 

g’.;  .-Itna  <v  oil 

hm  xfH|ify  y 

“ ‘ |el0[iC!\  .for  tv5ijch  * !u-  §S^f} 

#0  waning,  ,*n 
fjirmrii v t»f»v  One  hi  t?t^ 


f anK  v '■  •'■;■  :' r;  -"O  . 

iPiflany,  in  ilason ’»  . v i * 
h i tn  weif  soitg  j » t t mi.  |fe 
**0tatUy  ffe  fniirid  him  in 
bf'in  tvtAt  ihi- 
■Oybei  T wli  f i e p* opa 

•':>  ; 'v,;0  ‘0;'y  > 

v *v:Wn\v  loiig:  Is  it  gpi%  nr 
take  y tin  ;ta  ,?o  t)>.a  >» >'*  0 
inapded  the  pltieery 
; ‘ "0^«.t  0: 

sold  the  tart,  %viih  v >h 
firnilh  , ^ IT  you  W-j  U 

nttsj  ^Sr,  '. 

’h'et  ■tlinjt  ' jt  in-. 

to  fath?  the 

1 ft 1 1 e holes. '* 


In  Affliction 

At \ ft  $ HAM’  < o } n n j Iruotl  uyr 
*ii f » t . ’J'ln'  i U»1oiintfy 

tix>d^niitg  rlHm  °h  litc  Akag 
\y&\  rot  mi  red  and 
liV  i l|fv  ^-TUOi l iof.M  t'±f  |Tiik  .?ut 
r^iindin^  for*’}^o  $00 
.;S  hratiam  afui  ^trphVt1,  win’ 
livt>d  rhvkl  hmt  uh^M.O 

(‘nnte  in  Hie  kiatltn^Hvn 
fivr . ’ (oTciptrtvK  S^ 

arheu  \SopbiV  a ppm  red  ’ \iH h 

nut.  h<-i  m\bf  .-orni^onno 

Hin  tenebf  r **  S»-*eof 

n here  Ahr  io-thr,  " nn*) 
rve.ylye  il  t h& ; j nh  i n g w 

|dv.  *’  Ahy  voi  vV»!iv  i«'  ! 
htyx  fo . lie  haf  a mvkt  b*  otf  AhiH 
O.-ni  door,*' 


HHmmv 

■Hg 


*{  lit’  t/Atiib:.  "$$■  r&y  iwrt&lf, 

7 • T&iip  VfePf  -;  $M*& 

f/.r.//’  (| 


Go  gle 


Gon^skd 


A Complaint 

KV  M.mn  iQKlW  I'OMPKINS 


I'M  tirptl  of  livin’  \vjUv  n A\ 
“ brought  uj i ff  all  1 
T1V  girl  f . play  .with  on  MV  s 
/A  tint  coUA  fttai.  >?  yummy 


Th»ov'-  tr;js  For  nv'ry  tin in  o'  ?m$ — 
TMuyA  rat  Dip  oOnr:M  — vvolmwontj 
My  \ont  dm  nniv  mV  hoils  tluar*  Up 
Th  * mUiui^  1 list  f-  ( m Kviyhov  I * V 


Thinks  sonunvl*^}^  ilmrrs  ,1  ki-ui  of  Auoi 

fj*?ii  a vlulTMM14?  I>u££  soixnMmn 
<AV  **>  pfm*  off  an5  Mint  iVf  o w^~ 

J 'yb  got  XW&  pftMJu*  MV  aj  A:  / / ■ 


f:m  .dn  Hl*‘  wirkoi!  if  l uuiVi 
jMv#  i?y>y  kirn)  of  folk*, .yuti  ***••-■- 
TIV  sijuijMrTfnl  in  an  tiuH  pfrkdd 

piling. 

AnMionthms  hi  ark  I »><*>*  ran  W-! 

f <}<•  nm  lnvo  tIV  kind  of  IXiifi 

Thai  YmV.d  or, dir-?  Man.  MU  - 
fj^M  i)UM  MooU  ^U>ti  .ji  *Vi\. 

>v hfgjrv  r’ to  Nihi^Tmakvt  * . H ■$#&;.  txm 


Vm  fcfri'd  of  l*>nV  a i c\ ^ v - ’vdr-kT 
An1  -ant  t«x  ‘Moms-  v-ndm  MyorK.’* 

W jus'  w tmn  l’?u  havin'  fun 
tty  ' H;«\r  S ,r\\o!  my  [..vinmnrk  yrt  ? 
‘>liv  £vr!  [ know  -ays  AimU  ain't  *pmf  1 

IT  iOiwo  s a ( nMo  "roii nil’  sonuuvlimv 
T hoff’ yvon’t  plraw  mb*,' 

lU>\i  Mydd  dm  ]ifrH«kl  my  hffirJ 


I Mi  ink  if*  fno  irojr.li  f,  -ypr.U 
Ilf  non  poor  lit ilr  yOtyM 

T*f  Vo  * p trn  puyors  numb  d u»» 

ArV  too  bcdd  iyu; 

'vkat^ 

A-dttnV’  oa  i«ij-  dro-v 

•f  oUisKii  I inf  iv;M(  ; i ; r ink  Hi  *wo-*  h<vf 
Bn t h1u\  fmMbl  ;if ut:  ttp  hojf*  whs  f j ifcry.i 


•Sh^’s  yot  a ini/di'ti  full  of  Yrj$ 

Thar  mak'M  1<ml  Spring  a» 

fall 

1*  wh,  »».  you  drink:  mn—Adw  von're  fad 
Sarofe  kinds  yflii  ’ 


Go  gle 


iiAHPEit'S  m aomixe 


None  Such  Nowadays 

T^HE.M i'<  \\ie  H 'y«»u.h\  Vf 
* oil]  H IkjH  llh  IJIV^v^V 
m i Ify . 1 vi»r*‘  f In?  ? 

Ik'M  i ] V | 

^ryiiig  in  vm»‘  at  \\u-  ^twrir 

mmi  rm'n  Ik  a l AV^>k 1 

;•  '*iu«f  Ihvy?  twiv  $ty,. 

.tto  .ft 

HriiJ  tfjtftv  \iiud  ro^r, 

Ol(U:S  )*>fo‘  -iU.  \M.ii ' " 

* u,  o>  r u?U< 

1h;i;t  ;*4iir  ■ i4{- 

niHf-li';  i h*v\  f • *••' 
u;il.  WUn  '»  grid luzn  mi-- 


ft*4!.  '.J«7: 

; .; ] ‘rn^ti v . ■ ’ ; tu , *\»& 
’wfe.  hU  £rnl) 


* Amv  ymijk  muUn  .7  wp? 

thin.  •<!  I iii'ff*  dni».  r itchv 

wi*H  1 o'fffi*  ijr 

1 itn*:  xpivt  v7,<  nuir^T 

k m*'  »*»f  *te  tfuiit"  'f  r 
an1  a Wundt*  • ,0.Tl i*<^\vira  If* 
Iiatl  jiliimfi  ffc.rgrt  air 

a boil  1 it.  jirv  ain't  >>..  n«* 


Chilly 

A V’KIM  \*\  io«*?nb.>7  •:*»  -• 

C*  (^Itlii  hHbhliiiiiv 

* yitUK;*  yiydv  .$•:.  £$£&  »Ji- 

Ho»*  inniv  n\ 

4.1m  i hi  h »oy»JK  fv>i %•$ 

a rr»>i - tV^t  *i  it 
iccijd  . tn  : ^Gtit'h : : 

f »MM;" 

' )t»r  vV^hiil.j?  a prUftij*  -a> 
thij  <;lut,  \\t:{r  dt.-rU-  ‘ V|T  ?!«•• 
.itip  ,di  f.lH-  *.JM.(|  JjujO* 

“ \VT*y.  you*  1 m,*b;r.s?d?i<i ' j£  . “' 

* •’*  {b<'  rin  i -MU  m>  |i?M.  vb'tV  «vn<ii»  fhaf  - -'h'»r 
ntb’Uily  U riiina- i‘  $Sgp  ti:  ji  ;-  Uo*  , n o: 
otilr  r tlifii  ‘i  i nrn  \* . hiv  hf  «^i&r 
t.-rr  jjjft  1 It  $.rn.ingVrm>h>; 


r va  /A’iV  • It  />  /jt' 

wttyf'' 

" \\  !!<}{  sh ‘Uitf.  r.  n > in [}*’r  fkf  K h(f  ' aa’ 

/niv}!  fHWuri  " 

Lunited  Ambition  ;•' 

I lfw.‘ • lay’Aaifrin  of  Jijti  iTv^t  ti'»  a 

m iv-fla.iti  fliadnii  /ji  vot  l .»;ii  (t 
hi^Vfi  tn  hinfya  vvil  ii 

x M r hldi 

llffw  old  aln  ymu  my  thy 

rlo]^vTmi%,  ' •; 

‘ - h'h* :*; ’t IVtf ' 

‘ \ii  .'put'1  a Hu  b ?nn li /'  j .>H  t vit< 

izmiiU  Mnii  1 f hv  iiiiiivsi  »v»  ' .\n,i  a.  bar  .« i * 

V«*‘l.f  u\*lTi'a  b*  f,!'  In* ' • s»t  *>-*1  rl 

panw*  , / . V - r - ru  - * . 

‘ ■(  tn>  /rohiy  U>  }>n  n)n*v-'*  ovol  fin.  <**»» M r 
v-  n.K  yjU  H.  hoa. 


A Precaution 

DQSA,  till1  aolnri  d oyOk  TO  a Wfl f kfJTxWTl 
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FIRST  PAPER 


I SAT  with  a melting  ice  on  my  plate, 
and  my  gaze  on  a very  distant 
swinging  door,  through  which  came 
and  went  every  figure  except  the  fa- 
miliar figure  I desired.  The  figure  of  a 
woman  came.  She  wore  a pale  - blue 
dress  and  a white  apron  and  cap,  and 
carried  a dish  in  uplifted  hands,  with 
the  gesture  of  an  acolyte.  On  the  bib 
of  the  apron  were  two  red  marks,  and  as 
she  approached,  tripping,  scornful,  un- 
heeding, along  the  interminable  carpeted 
aisle,  between  serried  tables  of  correct 
dipers,  the  vague  blur  of  her  face  grad- 
ually developed  into  features,  and  the 
two  red  marks  on  her  stomacher  grew 
into  two  rampant  lions,  each  holding  a 
globe  in  its  ferocious  paws ; and  she 
passed  on,  bearing  away  the  dish  and 
these  mysterious  symbols,  and  lessened 
into  a puppet  on  the  horizon  of  the 
enormous  hall,  and  finally  vanished 
through  another  door.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  men,  all  bearing  dishes,  but 
none  of  them  so  inexorably  scornful  as 
she,  and  none  of  them  disappearing  where 
she  had  disappeared;  every  man  relented 
and  stopped  at  some  table  or  other.  But 
the  figure  I desired  remained  invisible, 
and  my  ice  continued  to  melt,  in  accor- 
dance with  chemical  law.  The  orchestra 
in  the  gallery  leaped  suddenly  into  the 
rag-time  without  whose  accompaniment 
it  was  impossible,  anywhere  in  the  civ- 
ilized world,  to  dine  correctly.  That  rag- 
time, committed,  I suppose,  originally  by 


some  well-intentioned  if  banal  composer 
in  the  privacy  of  his  study  one  night, 
had  spread  over  the  whole  universe  of 
restaurants  like  a pest,  to  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  sensitive,  but  evidently  to  the 
joy  of  correct  diners.  Joy  shone  in  the 
elated  eyes  of  the  four  hundred  persons 
correctly  dining  together  in  this  high 
refectory,  and  at  the  end  there  was  honest 
applause!  . . . And  yet  you  never  en- 
countered a person  who,  questioned  sin- 
gly, did  not  agree  and  even  assert  of 
his  own  accord  that  music  at  meals  is  an 
outrageous  nuisance!  . . . 

However,  my  desired  figure  was  at 
length  manifest.  The  man  came  hurry- 
ing and  a little  breathless,  with  his 
salver,  at  once  apologetic  and  triumphant. 
My  ice  was  half  liquid.  Had  I not  the 
right  to  reproach  him,  in  the  withering, 
contemptuous  tone  which  correct  diners 
have  learned  to  adopt  toward  the  alien 
serfs  who  attend  them?  I had  not.  I 
had  neither  the  right  nor  the  courage 
nor  the  wish.  This  man  was  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  myself.  He  had,  with  all  his 
deference,  the  mien  of  the  race.  When 
he  dreamed  of  paradise,  he  probably  did 
not  dream  of  the  caisse  of  a cosmopolitan 
Grand  Hotel  in  Switzerland.  When  he 
spoke  English  he  was  not  speaking  a 
foreign  language.  And  this  restaurant 
was  one  of  the  extremely  few  fashion- 
able Anglo-Saxon  restaurants  left  in  the 
world,  where  an  order  given  in  English 
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the  English  language  is  not  assassinated 
and  dismembered  by  menials  who  despise 
it,  menials  who  slang  one  another  openly 
in  the  patois  of  Geneva,  Luxembourg,  or 
Naples.  A singular  survival,  this  restau- 
rant! . . . Moreover,  the  man  was  justi- 
fied in  his  triumphant  air.  Not  only  had 
he  most  intelligently  brought  me  a fresh 
ice,  but  he  had  brought  the  particular 
kind  of  rusk  for  which  I had  asked. 
There  were  over  thirty  dishes  on  the 
emblazoned  menu,  and  of  course  I had 
wanted  something  that  was  not  on  it: 
a peculiar  rusk,  a rusk  recondite  and 
unheard  of  by  my  fellow  - diners.  The 
man  had  hopefully  said  that  he  “ would 
see.”  And  here  lay  the  rusk,  magically 
obtained.  I felicitated  him,  as  an  equal. 
And  then,  having  consumed  the  ice  and 
the  fruits  of  the  hot-house,  I arose  and 
followed  in  the  path  of  the  lion-breasted 
woman,  and  arrived  at  an  elevator,  and 
was  wafted  aloft  by  a boy  of  sixteen 
who  did  nothing  else  from  6 a.m.  till 
midnight  (so  he  said)  but  ascend  and 
descend  in  that  elevator.  By  the  dis- 
cipline of  this  inspiring  and  jocund  task 
he  was  being  prepared  for  manhood  and 
the  greater  world!  . . . And  yet,  what 
would  you?  Elevators  must  have  boys, 
and  even  men.  Civilization  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  may  seem  to  the  passionate 
reformer  and  lover  of  humanity. 

Later,  in  the  vast  lounge  above  the 
restaurant,  I formed  one  of  a group  of 
men,  most  of  whom  had  acquired 
fame,  and  had  the  slight  agreeable 
self-consciousness  that  fame  gives,  and 
I listened,  against  a background  of  the 
ever-insistent  music,  to  one  of  those  end- 
less and  multifarious  reminiscent  con- 
versations that  are  heard  only  in  such 
places.  The  companion  on  my  right 
would  tell  how  he  had  inhabited  a house 
in  Siam,  next  to  the  temple  in  front  of 
which  the  corpses  of  people  too  poor  to 
be  burned  were  laid  out,  after  surgical 
preliminaries,  to  be  devoured  by  vultures, 
and  how  the  vultures,  when  gorged,  would 
flap  to  the  roof  of  his  house  and  sit  there 
in  contemplation.  And  the  companion 
on  my  left  would  tell  how,  when  he  was 
un famous  and  on  his  beam-ends,  he  would 
stay  in  bed  with  a sham  attack  of  in- 
fluenza, and  on  the  day  when  a chance 
offered  itself  would  get  up  and  don  his 
only  suit — a glorious  one — and,  fitting  an 


eye-glass  into  his  eye  because  it  made 
him  look  older,  would  go  forth  to  con- 
front the  chance.  And  then  the  talk 
might  be  interrupted  in  order  to  consult 
the  morning  paper,  and  so  settle  a dis- 
pute about  the  exact  price  of  Union 
Pacifies.  And  then  an  Italian  engineer 
would  tell  about  sport  in  the  woods  of 
Maine,  a perfect  menagerie  of  wild  ani- 
mals where  it  was  advisable  to  use  a 
revolver  lest  the  excessive  noise  of  a 
fowling-piece  should  disturb  the  entire 
forest,  and  how  once  he  had  shot  seven 
times  at  an  imperturbable  partridge 
showing  its  head  over  a tree,  and  missed 
seven  times,  and  how  the  partridge  had 
at  last  flown  off,  with  a flicker  of  plumage 
that  almost  said  aloud,  “Well,  I really 
can’t  wait  any  longer !”  And  then  might 
follow  a simply  tremendous  discussion 
about  the  digestibility  of  buckwheat-cakes. 

And  then  the  conversation  of  every 
group  in  the  lounge  would  be  stopped  by 
the  entry  of  a page  bearing  a telegram 
and  calling  out  in  the  voice  of  destiny  the 
name  of  him  to  whom  the  telegram  was 
addressed.  And  then  another  companion 
would  relate  in  intricate  detail  a recent 
excursion  into  Yucatan,  speaking  negli- 
gently— as  though  it  were  a trifle — of  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  women  of 
Yucatan,  and  in  the  end  making  quite 
plain  his  conviction  that  no  other  women 
were  as  beautiful  as  the  women  of  Yuca- 
tan. And  then  the  inevitable  Mona 
Lisa  would  get  onto  the  carpet,  and 
one  heard,  apropos,  of  the  theft  of  Adam 
mantelpieces  from  Russell  Square,  and 
of  superb  masterpieces  of  paint  rot- 
ting with  damp  in  neglected  Venetian 
churches,  and  so  on  and  so  on,  until  one 
had  the  melancholy  illusion  that  the 
whole  art  world  was  going  or  gone  to 
destruction.  But  this  subject  did  not 
really  hold  us,  for  the  reason  that,  be- 
neath a blase  exterior,  we  were  all  secret- 
ly preoccupied  by  the  beauty  of  the 
women  of  Yucatan  and  wondering 
whether  we  should  ever  get  to  Yucatan. 

. . . And  then,  looking  by  accident  away, 
I saw  the  dim,  provocative  faces  of  girls 
in  white  jerseys  and  woolen  caps,  peer- 
ing from  without,  through  the  dark 
double  windows  of  the  lounge.  And  I 
was  glad  when  somebody  suggested  that 
it  was  time  to  take  a turn.  And  outside, 
in  the  strong  wind,  abaft  the  four  fun- 
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to  maintain  more  than  a thousand  rough- 
ish  persons  in  idleness,  cleanliness, 
health,  peace,  and  content,  in  the  in- 
elastic forward  spaces  of  the  ship,  he 
said  with  a certain  grimness : “ Every- 
thing has  to  be  screwed  up  as  tight  as 
you  can  screw  it.  And  you  must  keep 
to  the  round.  What  you  do  to-day  you 
must  do  to-morrow.  But  what  you  don’t 
do  to-day  you  can’t  get  done  to-morrow.” 
Nevertheless,  it  proved  to  be  a very  hu- 
man world,  a world  in  which  the  personal 
equation  counted.  I remember  that  while 
some  four  hundred  in  one  long  hall  were 
applauding  “ Home,  Sweet  Home,”  very 
badly  fiddled  by  a gay  man  on  a stool 
(“Home,  Sweet  Home” — and  half  of 
them  Scandinavians!),  and  another  four 
hundred  or  so  were  sitting  expectant  on 
those  multifarious  convenient  staircases 
or  wandering  in  and  out  of  the  maze 
of  cubicles  that  contained  fifteen  hundred 
separate  berths,  and  a third  four  hundred 
or  so  in  another  long  hall  were  con- 
suming a huge  tea  offered  to  them  by  a 
cohort  of  stewards  in  white — I remember 
that  wdiile  all  this  was  going  forward 
and  the  complex  mechanism  of  the 
kitchen  was  in  full  strain  a little,  un- 
tidy woman,  with  an  infant  dragging  at 
one  hand  and  a mug  in  the  other,  strolled 
nonchalantly  into  the  breathless  kitchen, 
and  said  to  a hot  cook,  “ Please  will  you 
give  me  a drop  o’  milk  for  this  child?” 
And  under  the  military  gaze  of  the  high 
officer,  too!  Something  awful  should 
have  happened.  The  engines  ought  to 
have  stopped.  The  woman  ought  to  have 
been  ordered  out  to  instant  execution. 
The  engines  did  seem  to  falter  for  a 
moment.  But  the  high  officer  grimly 
smiled,  and  they  went  on  again.  “ Give 
me  yer  mug,  mother,”  said  the  cook. 
And  the  untidy  woman  went  off  with  her 
booty. 

“ Now  I’ll  show  you  the  first  - class 
kitchens,”  the  high  officer  said,  and 
guided  me  through  uncharted  territories 
to  chambers  where  spits  were  revolving 
in  front  of  intense  heat,  and  where  a 
confectionery  business  proceeded,  night 
and  day,  and  dough  was  mixed  by  elec- 
tricity, and  potatoes  peeled  by  the  same, 
and  where  a piece  of  clockwork  lifted  an 
egg  out  of  boiling  water  after  it  had  lain 
therein  the  number  of  seconds  prescribed 
by  you.  And  there,  pinned  to  a board, 


was  the  order  I had  given  for  a special 
dinner  that  night.  And  there,  too,  more 
impressive  even  than  that  order,  was  a list 
of  the  several  hundred  stewards,  together 
with  a designation  of  the  post  of  each 
in  case  of  casualty.  I noticed  that  thirty 
or  forty  of  them  were  told  off  “ to  control 
passengers.”  After  all,  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  a crisis 
the  elevator-boys  themselves  would  have 
more  authority  than  any  passenger,  how- 
ever gorgeous.  A thought  salutary  for 
gorgeous  passengers — that  they  were  in 
the  final  resort  mere  fool  bodies  to  be 
controlled!  After  I had  seen  the  count- 
less store-rooms,  in  the  recesses  of  each 
of  which  was  hidden  a clerk  with  a pen 
behind  his  ear  and  a nervous  and  taci- 
turn air,  and  passed  on  to  the  world 
of  the  second  cabin,  which  was  a sur- 
prisingly brilliant  imitation  of  the  great 
world  of  the  saloon,  I found  that  I held 
a much-diminished  opinion  of  the  great 
world  of  the  saloon,  which  I now  per- 
ceived to  be  naught  but  a thin  crust  or 
artificial  gewgaw  stuck  over  the  truly 
thrilling  parts  of  the  ship. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  next  day 
that  I realized  what  the  most  thrilling 
part  of  the  ship  was.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  another  high  officer  I had 
climbed  to  the  bridge — seventy-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea — which  bridge 
had  been  very  seriously  disestablished  by 
an  ambitious  wave  a couple  of  years  be- 
fore— and  had  there  inspected  the  de- 
vices for  detecting  and  extinguishing 
fires  in  distant  holds  by  merely  turning  a 
handle,  and  the  charts  and  the  telephones 
and  the  telegraphs,  and  the  under-water 
signaling,  and  the  sounding-tubes,  and 
the  officers’  piano;  and  I had  descended 
by  way  of  the  capstan-gear  (which,  be- 
ing capable  of  snapping  a chain  that 
would  hold  two  hundred  and  sixty  tons 
in  suspension,  was  suitably  imprisoned 
in  a cage,  like  a fierce  wild  animal)  right 
through  the  length  of  the  vessel  to  the 
wheel-house  aft.  It  was  comforting  to 
know  that  if  six  alternative  steering- 
wheels  were  smashed,  one  after  another, 
there  remained  a seventh  gear  to  be 
worked,  chiefly  by  direct  force  of  human 
arm.  And,  after  descending  several  more 
stories,  I had  seen  the  actual  steering — 
the  tremendous  affair  moving  to  and  fro, 
majestic  and  apparently  capricious,  in 
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obedience  to  the  light  touch  of  a sailor 
six  hundred  feet  distant.  And  then  I 
had  seen  the  four  shafts,  revolving 
lazily  one  hundred  and  eighty  - four 
to  the  minute;  and  got  myself  in- 
volved in  dangerous  forests  of  greasy 
machinery,  whizzing  all  deserted  in  a 
very  high  temperature  under  electric 
bulbs.  Only  at  rare  intervals  did  I come 
across  a man  in  brown  doing  nothing  in 
particular — as  often  as  not  gazing  at  a 
dial;  there  were  dials  everywhere,  show- 
ing pressures  and  speeds.  And  then  I had 
come  to  the  dynamo-room,  where  the  rev- 
olutions were  twelve  hundred  to  the  min- 
ute, and  then  to  the  turbines  themselves — 
insignificant  little  things,  with  no  swag- 
ger of  huge  crank  and  piston,  disappoint- 
ing little  things  that  developed  as  much 
as  one-third  of  the  horse-power  required 
for  all  the  electricity  of  New  York. 
And  then,  lastly,  when  I had  supposed 
myself  to  be  at  the  rock-bottom  of  the 
steamer,  I had  been  instructed  to  descend 
in  earnest,  and  I went  down  and  down 
steel  ladders,  and  emerged  into  an  enor- 
mous, an  incredible  cavern,  where  a hun- 
dred and  ninety  gigantic  furnaces  were 
being  fed  every  ten  minutes  by  hundreds 
of  tiny  black  dolls  called  firemen.  I,  too, 
was  a doll  as  I looked  up  at  the  high 
white-hot  mouth  of  a furnace  and  along 
the  endless  vista  of  mouths.  . . . Imagine 
hell  with  the  addition  of  electric  light, 
and  you  have  it!  . . . And  up-stairs,  far' 
above  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  con- 
fectioners were  making  fancy  cakes,  and 
the  elevator-boy  was  doing  his  work ! . . . 
Yes,  the  inferno  was  the  most  thrilling 
part  of  the  ship;  and  no  other  part  of 
the  ship  could  hold  a candle  to  it.  And 
I remained  of  this  conviction  even  when 
I sat  in  the  captain’s  own  room,  smoking 
his  august  cigars  and  turning  over  his 
books.  I no  longer  thought,  “ Every 
revolution  of  the  propellers  brings  me 
nearer  to  that  shore.”  I thought,  “Ev- 
ery shovelful  flung  into  those  white-hot 
mouths  brings  me  nearer.” 

It  is  an  absolute  fact  that,  four  hours 
before  we  could  hope  to  disembark,  ladies 
in  mantles  and  shore  hats  (seeming  fan- 
tastic and  enormous  after  the  sobriety 
of  ship  attire),  and  gentlemen  in  shore 
hats  and  dark  overcoats,  were  standing 
in  attitudes  of  expectancy  in  the  saloon- 


hall,  holding  wraps  and  small  bags:  some 
of  their  faces  had  never  been  seen  till 
then  in  the  public  resorts  of  the  ship. 
Excitement  will  indeed  take  strange 
forms.  For  myself,  although  I was  on 
the  threshold  of  the  greatest  adventure 
of  my  life,  I was  unaware  of  being  ex- 
cited— I had  not  even  “ smelled  ” land, 
to  say  nothing  of  having  seen  it — until, 
when  it  was  quite  dark,  I descried  a 
queerly  arranged  group  of  different- 
colored  lights  in  the  distance — yellow, 
red,  green,  and  what  not.  My  thought 
ran  instantly  to  Coney  Island.  I knew 
that  Coney  was  an  island,  and  that  it 
was  a place  where  people  had  to  be  at- 
tracted and  distracted  somehow,  and  I 
decided  that  these  illuminations  were  a 
device  of  the  pleasure-mongers  of  Coney. 
And  when  the  ship  began  to  salute  these 
illuminations  with  answering  flares  I 
thought  the  captain  was  a rather  good- 
natured  man  to  consent  thus  to  amuse 
the  populace.  But  when  we  slowed,  our 
propellers  covering  the  calm  sea  with 
acres  of  foam,  and  the  whole  entire  il- 
luminations began  to  approach  us  in  a 
body,  I perceived  that  my  Coney  Island 
was  merely  another  craft,  but  a very 
important  and  official  craft.  An  extreme- 
ly small  boat  soon  detached  itself  from 
this  pyrotechnical  craft  and  came  with 
a most  extraordinary  leisureness  toward 
a white  square  of  light  that  had  some- 
how broken  forth  in  the  blackness  of  our 
side.  And  looking  down  from  the  top- 
most deck,  I saw.  far  below,  the  tiny  boat 
maneuver  on  the  glinting  wave  into  the 
reflection  of  our  electricity  and  three 
mysterious  men  climb  up  from  her  and 
disappear  into  us.  Then  it  was  that  I 
grew  really  excited,  uncomfortably  ex- 
cited. The  United  States  had  stretched 
out  a tentacle. 

In  no  time  at  all,  as  it  seemed,  another 
and  more  formidable  tentacle  had  folded 
round  me — in  the  shape  of  two  inter- 
viewers. (How  these  men  had  got  on 
board — and  how  my  own  particular  friend 
had  got  on  board — I knew  not,  for  we 
were  yet  far  from  quay-side.)  I had 
been  hearing  all  my  life  about  the  sub- 
lime American  institution  of  the  inter- 
view. I had  been  warned  by  Amer- 
icans of  its  piquant  dangers.  And  here  I 
was  suddenly  up  against  it!  Beneath  a 
casual  and  jaunty  exterior,  I trembled. 
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I wanted  to  sit,  but  dared  not.  They 
stood ; I stood.  These  two  men,  however, 
were  adepts.  They  had  the  better  quali- 
ties of  American  dentists.  Obviously 
they  spent  their  lives  in  meeting  notorie- 
ties on  inbound  steamers,  and  made 
naught  of  it.  They  were  middle-aged, 
disillusioned,  tepidly  polite,  conscien- 
tious, and  rapid.  They  knew  precisely 
what  they  wanted  and  how  to  get  it. 
Having  got  it,  they  raised  their  hats  and 
went.  Their  printed  stories  were  brief, 
quite  unpretentious,  and  inoffensive — 
though  one  of  them  did  let  out  that  the 
most  salient  part  of  me  was  my  teeth, 
and  the  other  did  assert  that  I behaved 
like  a school -boy.  (Doubtless  the  result 
of  timidity  trying  to  be  dignified — this 
alleged  school-boyishness!)  I liked  these 
men.  But  they  gave  me  an  incomplete 
idea  of  the  race  of  interviewers  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  a variety  of 
interviewer  very  different  from  them. 
I am,  I think,  entitled  to  consider  myself 
a fairly  fir3t-class  authority  on  all  va- 
rieties of  interviewer,  not  only  in  New 
York  but  in  sundry  other  great  cities. 
My  initiation  was  brief,  but  it  was  thor- 
ough. Many  varieties  won  my  regard 
immediately,  and  kept  it;  but  I am  con- 
scious that  my  sympathy  with  one  par- 
ticular brand  (perhaps  not  numerous) 
was  at  times  imperfect.  The  brand  in 
question,  as  to  which  I was  amiably 
cautioned  before  even  leaving  the  steam- 
er, is  usually  very  young,  and  as  often 
a girl  as  a youth.  He  or  she  cheerfully 
introduces  himself  or  herself  with  a hint 
that  of  course  it  is  an  awful  bore  to  be 
interviewed,  but  he  or  she  has  a job  to  do 
and  he  or  she  must  be  allowed  to  do  it. 
Just  so!  But  the  point  which,  in  my 
audacity,  I have  occasionall&permitted  to 
occur  to  me  is  this:  Is  this  sort  of  inter- 
viewer capable  of  doing  the  job  allotted 
to  him?  I do  not  mind  slips  of  reporting, 
I do  not  mind  a certain  agreeable  malice 
(indeed,  I reckon  to  do  a bit  in  that  line 
myself).  I do  not  even  mind  hasty 
misrepresentations  (for,  after  all,  we  are 
human,  and  the  millennium  is  still  un- 
announced) ; but  I do  object  to  inef- 
ficiency — especially  in  America,  where 
sundry  kinds  of  efficiency  have  been  car- 
ried farther  than  any  efficiency  was  ever 
carried  before.  Now  this  sort  of  inter- 
viewer too  often  prefaces  the  operation 


itself  by  the  remark  that  he  really  doesn't 
know  what  question  to  ask  you.  (Too 
often  I have  been  tempted  to  say : “ Why 
not  ask  me  to  write  the  interview  for 
you  ? It  will  save  you  trouble.”)  Hav- 
ing made  this  remark,  the  interviewer 
usually  proceeds  to  give  a sketch  of 
her  own  career,  together  with  a con- 
spectus of  her  opinions  on  everything,  a 
reference  to  her  importance  in  the  inter- 
viewing world,  and  some  glimpse  of  the 
amount  of  her  earnings.  This  achieved, 
she  breaks  off  breathless  and  reproaches 
you : “ But,  my  dear  man,  you  aren’t 
saying  anything  at  all.  You  really  must 
say  something.”  (“  My  dear  man  ” is 
the  favorite  form  of  address  of  this  sort 
of  interviewer  when  she  happens  to  be  a 
girl.)  Too  often  I have  been  tempted  to 
reply : “ Cleopatra  or  Helen,  which  of  us 
is  being  interviewed  ?”  When  he  has 
given  you  a chance  to  talk,  this  sort  of 
interviewer  listens,  helps,  corrects,  ad- 
vises, but  never  makes  a note.  The 
result  the  next  morning  is  the  anticipated 
result.  The  average  newspaper  reader 
gathers  that  an  extremely  brilliant  young 
man  or  woman  has  held  converse  with  a 
very  commonplace  stranger  who,  being 
confused  in  his  or  her  presence,  com- 
mitted a number  of  absurdities  which 
offered  a strong  and  painful  contrast  to 
the  cleverness  and  wisdom  of  the  brilliant 
youth.  This  result  apparently  satisfies 
the  average  newspaper  reader,  but  it  does 
not  satisfy  the  expert. 

Immediately  after  my  first  bout  with 
interviewers  I was  seated  at  a table  in 
the  dining-saloon  of  the  ship  with  my 
particular  friend  and  three  or  four 
friendly,  quiet,  modest,  rather  diffident 
human  beings  whom  I afterward  dis- 
covered to  be  among  the  best  and  most 
experienced  newspaper  men  in  New  York 
— not  interviewers. 

Said  one  of  them: 

“ Not  every  interviewer  in  New  York 
knows  how  to  write — how  to  put  a sen- 
tence together  decently.  And  there  are  per- 
haps a few  who  don’t  accurately  know  the 
difference  between  impudence  and  wit” 

A caustic  remark,  perhaps.  But  I have 
noticed  that  when  the  variety  of  inter- 
viewing upon  which  I have  just  animad- 
verted becomes  the  topic,  quiet,  reason- 
able Americans  are  apt  to  drop  into 
causticity. 
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Said  another: 

44 1 was  a reporter  for  twelve  years, 
but  I was  cured  of  personalities  at  an 
early  stage — and  by  a nigger,  too!  I 
had  been  interviewing  a nigger  prize- 
fighter, and  I’d  made  some  remarks  about 
the  facial  characteristics  of  niggers  in 
general.  Some  other  nigger  wrote  me  a 
long  letter  of  protest,  and  it  ended  like 
this : 4 I’ve  never  seen  you.  But  I’ve 
seen  your  portraits,  and  let  me  respect- 
fully tell  you  that  you  re  no  Lillian 
Russell.’  ” 

Some  mornings  I,  too,  might  have  sat 
down  and  written,  from  visual  observa- 
tion, 44  Let  me  respectfully  tell  you  that 
you're  no  Lillian  Russell.” 

Said  a third  among  my  companions: 

44  No  importance  whatever  is  attached 
to  a certain  kind  of  interview  in  the 
United  States.” 

Which  I found,  later,  was  quite  true 
in  theory  but  not  in  practice.  When- 
ever, in  that  kind  of  interview,  I had  been 
made  to  say  something  more  acutely 
absurd  and  maladroit  than  usual,  my 
friends  who  watched  over  me,  and  to 
whom  I owe  so  much  that  cannot  be 
written,  were  a little  agitated — for  about 
half  an  hour  ; in  about  half  an  hour  the 
matter  had  somehow  passed  from  their 
minds. 

44  Supposing  I refuse  to  talk  to  that 
sort  of  interviewer?”  I asked,  at  the 
saloon  table. 

44  The  interviews  will  appear  all  the 
same,”  was  the  reply. 

My  subsequent  experience  contradicted 
this.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  I re- 
fused to  be  interviewed,  what  appeared 
was  not  an  interview,  but  invective. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I have 
been  speaking  of  only  one  brand  of 
American  interviewer.  I encountered  a 
couple  of  really  admirable  women  inter- 
viewers, not  too  young,  and  a confra- 
ternity of  men  who  did  not  disdain  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  their  business. 
One  of  these  arrived  with  a written  list 
of  questions,  took  a shorthand  note  of 
all  I said,  and  then  brought  me  a proof 
to  correct.  In  interviewing  this  amounts 
almost  to  genius.  ...  I have  indicated 
what  to  me  seems  a defect — trifling  pos- 
sibly, but  still  a defect — in  the  brilliant 
organization  of  the  great  national  sport 
of  interviewing.  Were  this  defect  re- 
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moved,  as  it  could  be,  the  institution 
might  be  as  perfect  as  the  American 
oyster.  Than  which  nothing  is  more 
perfect. 

44  You  aren’t  drinking  your  coffee,” 
said  some  one,  inspecting  my  cup  at  the 
saloon  table. 

44  No,”  I answered,  firmly ; for  when  the 
smooth  efficiency  of  my  human  machine 
is  menaced  I am  as  faddy  and  nervous 
as  a marine  engineer  over  lubrication. 

44  If  I did,  I shouldn’t  sleep.” 

44  And  what  of  it  ?”  demanded  my  par- 
ticular friend,  challengingly. 

It  was  a rebuke.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
said,  44  On  this  great  night,  when  you 
enter  my  wondrous  and  romantic  coun- 
try for  the  first  time,  what  does  it  matter 
whether  you  sleep  or  not  ?” 

I saw  the  point.  I drank  the  coffee. 
The  romantic  sense,  which  had  been 
momentarily  driven  back  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  general  ideas,  swept  over  me 
again.  ...  In  fact,  through  the  saloon 
windows  could  be  seen  all  the  Battery 
end  of  New  York,  and  the  first  vague 
visions  of  sky-scrapers.  . . . Then — the 
moments  refused  to  be  counted — we  were 
descending  by  lifts  and  by  gangways 
from  the  high  upper  decks  of  the  ship, 
down  onto  the  rocky  ground  of  the  United 
States.  I don’t  think  that  any  Amer- 
ican ever  set  foot  in  Europe  with  a more 
profound  and  delicious  thrill  than  that 
which  affected  me  at  that  instant.  . . . 

I was  there!  . . . The  official  and  un- 
official activities  of  the  quay  passed 
before  me  like  a dream.  ...  I heard  my 
name  shouted  by  a man  in  a formidably 
severe  uniform,  and  I thought,  44  Thus 
early  have  I somehow  violated  the  Con- 
stitution of  these  States?”  But  it  was 
only  a telegram  for  me.  . . . And  then 
I was  in  a most  rickety  and  confined 
taxi,  and  the  taxi  was  full  to  the  brim 
with  luggage,  two  friends,  and  me.  And 
I was  off  into  New  York. 

At  the  center  of  the  first  cross-roads 
I saw  a splendid  and  erect  individual, 
flashing  forth  authority,  gaiety,  and  ut- 
ter smartness  in  the  gloom.  Impossible 
not  to  believe  that  he  was  the  owner  of 
all  the  adjacent  ground,  disguised  as  a 
cavalry  officer  on  foot. 

44  What  is  that  archduke?”  I inquired. 

44  TTe’s  just  a cop.” 
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indiums  of  f*^ar$;  but  bank- 

renter  seemed  h.  be  eunvoL  The  Etm 
ii,m  an  awe  f>(  bmtk-oet^*.^  what* 
ever  Their  value, . ^ ^ A ' ‘ 1 

Then  we '-mfre-  in  the 

train  was  Yunving.  Ami  every  few  see- 
oruis  it  shut ' past  the  mid  of  a long, 
Slraiuht,  TiglUvd  the  r m igii  fare  ™ s?e*>rc.s 
upon  score-  of  them,  with  a wider  and 

u.i-re'  lirillhiftt.  street.  rru>vmper^ed  aroopior 
them  at  iutervnls.  Ami  T f.>rgv»f  at  svhaf 
hrvmlr»'dth  street  the  train  paused  liThre 
rolling  finally' out  of  N^w  York.  I had 
had  the  feeling  of  a vast  ami  metro- 
politan city,  T though^  “ Whatever  this 
is  m is  opt,  it  is  a nu‘tr«tpnli^  and  will 
rank  with  the  best  nf  *om.?l  I had  lived 
jppg  0 more  t fifth  pue  ibelrtrpolis,  «nd  I 
kptV  tbd  proud  and  the.  sfmmefrd  ini- 
mi^takabli‘,  hiarkV  of  flm  t%d  .tlutag.  And 
T wo^  awairc  of  n pt  dpi  ant  -Empathy  with 
p<v*plc.  a hi]  thase  gen- 

Crat laid  bc<*n  gta dually  arid  yet 
so  rapidly  pntMny  fogedmr,,  gifder  by 
girder  upr)  tradition  by  n;a«f|tion.  all  . no- 
by  bV  tijl  fberp  thi$;  ilfo-dribus, 
proud  orguuisn),  with  its  mitobiy  and 
' it e bftvsehe'ftsy  ife  TerAifudc  .ftild  tis  rnpiirit 
fad  error&y  i fs  ( cb1p?sftl  wriBe  of  life,  T 
■ 1 iked  ' N v V • Y .trmAied^ly . > i v . * ’* 


Johnny-in-the-Woods 

BY  MARY  E . WILKINS  FREEMAN 


JOHNNY  TRUMBULL,  he  who  had 
demonstrated  his  claim  to  be  Cock 
of  the  Walk  by  a most  impious 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  his  own  aunt, 
Miss  Janet  Trumbull,  in  which  he  had 
been  decisively  victorious,  and  won  his 
spurs,  consisting  of  his  late  grand- 
fathers immense,  solemnly  ticking  watch, 
was  to  take  a new  path  of  action.  John- 
ny suddenly  developed  the  prominent 
Trumbull  trait,  but  in  his  case  it  was 
inverted.  Johnny,  as  became  a boy  of 
his  race,  took  an  excursion  into  the  past, 
but  instead  of  applying  the  present  to 
the  past,  as  was  the  tendency  of  the  other 
Trumbulls,  he  forcibly  applied  the  past 
to  the  present.  He  fairly  plastered  the 
past  over  the  exigencies  of  his  day  and 
generation,  like  a penetrating  poultice 
of  mustard,  and  the  results  were  peculiar. 

Johnny,  being  bidden  of  a rainy  day 
during  the  midsummer  vacation  to  re- 
main in  the  house,  to  keep  quiet,  read  a 
book,  and  be  a good  boy,  obeyed,  but  his 
obedience  was  of  a doubtful  measure  of 
wisdom. 

Johnny  got  a book  out  of  his  uncle 
Jonathan  Trumbull’s  dark  little  library 
while  Jonathan  was  walking  sedately  to 
the  post  - office,  holding  his  dripping 
umbrella  at  a wonderful  slant  of  exact- 
ness, without  regard  to  the  wind,  thereby 
getting  the  9oft  drive  of  the  rain  full 
in  his  face,  which  became,  as  it  were, 
bedewed  with  tears,  entirely  outside  any 
cause  of  his  own  emotions. 

Johnny  probably  got  the  only  book  of 
an  anti-orthodox  trend  in  his  uncle’s* 
library.  He  found  tucked  away  in  a 
snug  corner  an  ancient  collection  of 
Border  Ballads , and  he  read  therein  of 
many  unmoral  romances  and  pretty 
fancies,  which,  since  he  was  a small  boy, 
held  little  meaning  for  him,  or  charm, 
beyond  a delight  in  the  swing  of  the 
rhythm,  for  Johnny  had  a feeling  for 
music.  It  was  when  he  read  of  Robin 
Hood,  the  bold  Robin  Hood,  with  his 
dubious  ethics  but  his  certain  and  un- 


quenchable interest,  that  Johnny  Trum- 
bull became  intent.  He  had  the  volume 
in  his  own  room,  being  somewhat  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  it  might  be  of  the  sort 
included  in  the  good-boy  role.  He  sat 
beside  a rain -washed  window,  which 
commanded  a view  of  the  wide  field  be- 
tween the  Trumbull  mansion  and  Jim 
Simmons’s  house,  and  he  read  about 
Robin  Hood  and  his  Greenwood  ad- 
ventures, his  forcible  setting  the  wrong 
right;  and  for  the  first  time  his  imag- 
ination awoke,  and  his  ambition.  Johnny 
Trumbull,  hitherto  hero  of  nothing  ex- 
cept little  material  fist-fights,  wished  now 
to  become  a hero  of  true  romance. 

In  fact,  Johnny  considered  seriously 
the  possibility  of  reincarnating,  in  his 
own  person,  Robin  Hood.  He  eyed  the 
wide  green  field  dreamily  through  his 
rain-blurred  window.  It  was  a pretty 
field,  waving  with  feathery  grasses  and 
starred  with  daisies  and  buttercups,  and 
it  was  very  fortunate  that  it  happened 
to  be  so  wide.  Jim  Simmons’s  house 
was  not  a desirable  feature  of  the  land- 
scape, and  looked  much  better  several 
acres  away.  It  was  a neglected,  squalid 
structure,  and  considered  a disgrace  to 
the  whole  village.  Jim  was  also  a dis- 
grace, and  an  unsolved  problem.  He 
owned  that  house,  and  somehow  contrived 
to  pay  the  taxes  thereon.  He  also  lived 
and  throve  in  bodily  health  in  spite  of 
evil  ways,  and  his  children  were  many. 
There  seemed  no  way  to  dispose  finally 
of  Tom  Simmons  and  his  house  except 
by  murder  and  arson,  and  the  village  was 
a peaceful  one,  and  such  measures  were 
entirely  too  strenuous. 

Presently  Johnny,  staring  dreamily  out 
of  his  window,  saw  approaching  a rusty 
black  umbrella  held  at  precisely  the 
wrong  angle  in  respect  of  the  storm,  but 
held  with  the  unvarying  stiffness  with 
which  a soldier  might  hold  a bayonet, 
and  knew  it  for  his  uncle  Jonathan’s 
umbrella.  Soon  he  beheld  also  his  uncle’s 
serious,  rain-drenched  face  and  his  long, 
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aiubltitL*;  body  and  Jonathan  was 

eomimr  lama  from  the  tviiif }i»  r 

k*  repaired  /'very  mornm*'/.  Vie  never 

#ul,  it  aiiyf.liiht?  /-.wept  re- 

hcmu-  now-papers  hut  tli«>  'visit  to  the 
;.  *u  otKoj*  •' was-  part,  of  liiv  /la i j,v  toutiiw 
LRVai  or  ibiiiK  J'oviathftji  Trurntnill  wont 
jfH  the-  mnrriiuj£  ready  uinl  iMiord  there- 
by a rpjeer negative.  o j*  Vi r\«  ;. 1 1 of  a per- 
ffTutJjif  . perfoniied.  Johnny 

xyhtfclted.  bis  umde  *tra w ocar  to  the 
aud  ovuofjy  reHevted  bow  unlike 
Vbdbh  Mppjd  lip  piost  Hfh  t'.Vi‘n  wori- 

dered  if  his  miefp  emild  possibly  turn* 
road  Kohiiy  Hood  *nd  at  ill  show  atejlnt>3- 
emit  i*y  !ds  aw n personal  .appear- 
He  kio-w  that  ho.  Jalijripy.,  f«.Milil 




fifit  yVafk  to  the  litiil ; bi£%.*k^' ■ ^r:?7  / 

Ywjfh  Jhn  »lx:aw4»fjok  of  a dripping  old  uni-  i;  jB  y;s * v^ 

breliy  a how  a i h ! arrow,  with-  : ^ 

lookup  u hit  like  HobjiV  1 f < o »yL  • A V 

e^peomUy  when  fresh  from  reading-  g,; 

y\  Then  sliddoiify  : someth in'jur-’  Y.k 

t povjirhu  from  VinTe  Jomifluuh  The 
Ions V fcaxtbpfy  Yrei*?  in  the  tfpld  rtVovhd 

with  it  moCipi?  dfeimot  frobi  that  pgu.vY  lj|E  3^* 

l*y  i\y<  wind  and  rain.  Jehony  mwy  a 
fifttr-’^npod  bark  , in.. r;>o,  oovwiim  jp$gf 
••;  tomr:.  .J:dfmu¥‘  knew  Hiv  .mah 

■ ^ for  a cat  afrhu)  of  \Jwh  jnnuthau 
Then  »v  saw  the  m.r.v  behind  t!nn 

•; striped  bhekyond  hv  fchr^ 

/here  .wore  too rf  rats  afraid  of  ineY 

dot^hlbtMV  • \rOfr.  evon  lh«tb>tiS  *\V^AL^|^;.^fep>i|IDLy>  -u>  Ttt£:  i'pST-eU'fdCE 

mmm  by  OP  seen  things,  and  bo  reasoned,. 

affaid  of  fr!!d('  .I.W):UiuH|,H 

Thou  Johnny  rptfoeied,  with  a &t$m  yTov  .Mint  Jam  Vs  p-ow,  *he  looked  ciirit 
• * t ' i.fidi*jrn>U?ort  f hat  the  Slip  mooses  kept  at  bis  fae-o  wbiob  sou  mod  a litflr  -ir 
an  ontraLo -ods'  >nmibor  of  half  - ^tarv*jd  in  bbr,  doimuy.  fmiv  ho  lia<l  oonio 
voP'  end  lv>Uf*ns,  iwsi.de>  a «jOnox  .’of  ]>»»^sos>iot*  ol  hi>  *iTitndfaf lur's  w 
rdd.lVIsroii  j»r.p,darl>  'supposed  to  Ife  pour  w ♦*'!»!.  r\rry  ui.chk  on  his  \yuy  to 
N*o  \r»‘l ( iionrisliod.  Ir*t  aloijr  ro’np.-rly  ids  aunt's  roi.rn  for  tlio  ptirj)o> 

<doi})od.  I'hon  ! r vv.o  tint  Johnny  Tfmm  wiiulinV  up  that  nmdotif  timopi(  rr  . J 
hulTs  iJofivo.  firm  tmayriuat  ion  -Ln»p«  d fiaviu^  $£.  p'ru)  ifnpn^sion  that  it  tr 
' thy*|*iVsf  of  niff  rrpHntH'!‘  Jiko  t\  rTtpr- 

m?irb  mustard  poblfioo  tm;v:  thr  pro<iord, 

Tbnrn  Wmlfl  bv  no  Lintvdu  Otero j,  no 

hdfoviij#  of  hWI-yt*  outlaw*  M hav  | »bo 
‘ I ru*f.‘>f  HO  l.o'v*  and  XMTjOVS.  no 

■n< 'junirij ing  lufdor  ^ro»di  wi uw I i v* i**  ithd  t\\'v 
rpftf f bn^  ^onjotlnu^  hr  eordd;  Mnd  would, 
do  and  he.  'Hun  rain \ dav  y |v»w?  d»d.Hn\' 

TrUiixVnlll  wavy  ff  0>od  hoy.;  Pnd  't  ayod  'h 
tbiff.  finwe.  ap(i  rtspj  jy  hnok,-;  •marbo^ %i 
ppooh  - ■ \ : 

- That  wh^n  oTphnpy  wntit  into' fit 


Jrdmny,  and  wlfly 


Kh,  pyh-Vipi 
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perfect  truth,  He  hm!  'ml  the  _ ;K^u4w.  ■ <uiU  Cliriut^r,  she  dmihird  ijf 

idi'U  of  file  title  ui  tfi<*  itn<>k.  Johnny  ronid  understand  uin<*h  rd  fcfc 

"What  the  hook  l”  ProUddy  '.he  hail  gotten  hold  oi  an  early 

^ A poetry  h.M-k/*  Vieli*ruu4  and  she  look*-*.}  mW  eon- 

Wiimv  >lid  $m  find  \l  ("  ienipfuim?. 

^ I ti  lAndo  Jonathan's  library,'1  iht dmdt  dunk  pnuTt  of  .a  hoy  .like  -,9‘on. 

Peltry  Art  .1’uejt*.  J rmh  than.  V library  f * lvadnu:-  p* *•.»  r,yd'  said  M-miMuT 

said  Janet.,  in'  a mystified  way,’  She  had  yon  find  miyfjdrm  y-Js*  kxi  f$$£* 
a general  impression  of  li-  1W».  memo /’  Thai  also was*  *t rn’ti*- - 

bra^y  as  of  e*enr.i>'iA‘;*HiJti  .pf<&ifrvdH;  ult$|:  , .-'^x*ploriiv$::'  dto , 

yrthrt  dried  tip*  $ufd  nude  u o[o  ? hen  1 ogieo  1-  library,  had  peere-d  at  hi- 

able  one  from  the  other  ev<*pt  hy  hiheK  father's  old  medmAl  t e .i *k,-  and  ltd-  moth 

Poetry  she  eonid  not  imagine  jgi*  hmoii-  n;::  fenokenseS;  whirti  cwriiuineil  emit* 

ilmro  at  &JL  Fifndly  die  Mmright  of  terrify  ua:  urV i tV»ru)  eddems  ..t  -modmT 
the  early  V Mgrum-,  are)  Sp.-n-i-r  am!  things  wrirn'e  In  women*. 

Changer.  Tie-  library  might  imlude  M1  dnnh  mpiy^e  there  are  many  Urnky 
them.  hot  die  had  an  idea  that  Sponger  wrinrn  tor  hoy-  ” said  A tod.  Jones.  re- 
sm/1  liTuntee.r  were  not  Hi  teaditig  fh*  a rlrr.t.ieely:. 


. ustom.  the  key  ro  Aunt 

*f  Min'd,  }‘p$f  he  }p$i*  h.. 

' C Wilt  '**$*  if  i iffllt'iyt' 

find  some  books  >\f  itp^eU 
for  you/  JoluhV  sunf  Cf  m- 
•net.  w I dimk  fra-  .♦ 
Would  W geod  e-Mtbio  h>? 
o jri;; Wi;5 

“ < rooii  ".  night,  &^yyiX 
jjVnetjrVh  replied  AIAhv>/iyV 
[Us  . tfmU  IteVivjr 
.Inin  good  .;  mghf,  Ayla^tf 
was  rue  rv-ei.a  O'hv 

liked  k»  a 

« h»  Id-  «>  >•;  jA  !;:•:?  : 

had : -0C  pays  lfis  TV»dilHfry. 
romm  wh  Jem  >i  ••  • 
dpexi.  She  &#$[  -'  .fe  d-‘v 
writjuii  id  hot  d«^k. 
gjaiieed  ’Vt  sTt^hnuyd 

' ‘ A re  yvdii  ::  g o * V **  e 
had  tT  fsivjft  ;sfk>. 

Vos,  u*eaei/? 

Jo!»Vmy  entehil  T h ^ 
fwa'it  >it)d  let  Id'  Htvdher 
. hh  in reheod;  pfirtingr 
hi^  . d/u*]y  l»t)f  to  do  ^e. 
}Tj>  Joy «(i  hU  . rfid'her,  bai 
Vlftl  ie>f  esxfi*  i>t  nil  id 
hk^;  ht'r  kd-s  binl.  -lie 
did  bet  objfs- 1 f [Mva.asc.  he 
thoni^ld  >{k*  liked  to  do  if , 
uud  kV<t  f Wtf  * it  wot  nan, 
and  jf  w;w  ii  v.a*v  iinl.- 
.1  hii!^  ih  wtdvh  he  »»ndd 

• »blivTe  i‘»  r. 


Vo  y04  >t£.AN  dry.  ^V1^' 


little* 

‘X<‘F,  a?  -sJu*  m!io.n>b'.il:'.,'J 

i(!  A**.  fn:\ Vhi."  >aid  d*»imn\.  5 Tv1  rii>- 

' 

o h»s|  winding  tin.  ft y«T. 

• am)  gave,  a-  wa-  dh* 

DUitizedtvGOv  gle 
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“ Were  you  a good  boy,  and  did  you 
find  a good  book  to  read  ?”  asked  she. 

“ Yes,  ma’am.” 

“What  was  the  book?”  Cora  Trum- 
bull inquired,  absently,  writing  as  she 
spoke. 

“ Poetry.” 

Cora  laughed.  “ Poetry  is  odd  for  a 
boy,”  said  she.  “ You  should  have  read 
a book  of  travels  or  history.  Good  night, 
Johnny.” 

“Good  night,  mother.” 

Then  Johnny  met  his  father,  smelling 
strongly  of  medicines,  coming  up  from 
his  study.  But  his  father  did  not  see 
him.  And  Johnny  went  to  bed,  having 
imbibed  from  that  old  tale  of  Robin  Hood 
more  of  history  and  more  knowledge  of 
excursions  into  realms  of  old  romance 
than  his  elders  had  ever  known  during 
much  longer  lives  than  his. 

Johnny  confided  in  nobody  at  first. 
His  feeling  nearly  led  him  astray  in  the 
matter  of  Lily  Jennings;  he  thought  of 
her,  for  one  sentimental  minute,  as 
Robin  Hood’s  Maid  Marion.  Then  he 
dismissed  the  idea  peremptorily.  Lily 
Jennings  would  simply  laugh.  He  knew 
her.  Moreover,  she  was  a girl,  and  not 
to  be  trusted.  Johnny  felt  the  need  of 
another  boy  who  would  be  a kindred 
spirit;  he  wished  for  more  than  one  boy. 
He  wished  for  a following  of  heroic  and 
lawless  souls,  even  as  Robin  Hood’s. 
But  he  could  think  of  nobody,  after  con- 
siderable study,  except  one  boy,  younger 
lhan  himself.  He  was  a beautiful  little 
boy,  whose  mother  had  never  allowed 
him  to  have  his  golden  curls  cut,  although 
he  had  been  in  trousers  for  quite  a while. 
However,  the  trousers  were  foolish,  be- 
ing knickerbockers,  and  accompanied  by 
low  socks,  which  revealed  pretty,  dim- 
pled, babyish  legs.  The  boy’s  name  was 
Arnold  Carruth,  and  that  was  against 
him,  as  being  long,  and  his  mother  firm 
about  allowing  no  nickname.  Nick- 
names in  any  case  were  not  allowed  in 
the  very  exclusive  private  school  which 
Johnny  attended. 

Arnold  Carruth.  in  spite  of  his  be- 
ing such  a beautiful  little  boy,  would 
have  had  no  standing  at  all  in  the 
school  as  far  as  popularity  was  con- 
cerned had  it  not  been  for  a strain  of 
mischief  which  triumphed  over  curls, 
socks,  and  pink  cheeks,  and  a much- 
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kissed  rosebud  of  a mouth.  Arnold  Car- 
ruth, as  one  of  the  teachers  permitted 
herself  to  state  when  relaxed  in  the  bosom 
of  her  own  family,  was  “ as  choke-full 
of  mischief  as  a pod  of  peas.  And  the 
worst  of  it  all  is,”  quoth  the  teacher,  Miss 
Agnes  Rector,  who  was  a pretty  young 
girl,  with  a hidden  sympathy  for  mis- 
chief herself — “the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
child  looks  so  like  a cherub  on  a rosy  cloud 
that  even  if  he  should  be  caught  nobody 
would  believe  it.  They  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  accuse  poor  little  Andrew 
Jackson  Green,  because  he  has  a snub 
nose  and  is  a bit  cross-eyed,  and  I never 
knew  that  poor  child  to  do  anything 
except  obey  rules  and  learn  his  lessons. 

He  is  almost  too  good.  And  another 
worst  of  it  is,  nobody  can  help  loving 
that  little  imp  of  a Carruth  boy,  mischief 
and  all.  I believe  the  scamp  knows  it 
and  takes  advantage  of  it.” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Arnold  Car- 
ruth did  profit  unworthily  by  his  beauty 
and  engagingness,  albeit  without  calcula- 
tion. He  was  so  young,  it  was  monstrous 
to  believe  him  capable  of  calculation,  of 
deliberate  trading  upon  his  assets  of 
birth  and  beauty  and  fascination.  How- 
ever, Johnny  Trumbull,  who  was  wide 
awake  and  a year  older,  was  alive  to  the 
situation.  He  told  Arnold  Carruth,  and 
Arnold  Carruth  only,  about  Robin  Hood 
and  his  great  scheme. 

“You  can  help,”  said  this  wise  John- 
ny; “you  can  be  in  it,  because  nobody 
thinks  you  can  be  in  anything,  on  ac- 
count of  your  wearing  curls.” 

Arnold  Carruth  flushed  and  gave  an 
angry  tug  at  one  golden  curl  which  the 
wind  blew  over  a shoulder.  The  two 
boys  were  in  a secluded  comer  of  Ma- 
dame’s  lawn,  behind  a clump  of  Japanese 
cedars,  during  an  intermission. 

“ I can’t  help  it  because  I wear  curls,” 
declared  Arnold,  with  angry  shame. 

“Who  said  you  could?  No  need  of 
getting  mad.” 

“Mamma  and  Aunt  Flora  and  grand- 
mamma won’t  let  me  have  these  old 
curls  cut  off,”  said  Arnold.  “You 
needn’t  think  I want  to  have  curls  like 
a girl,  Johnny  Trumbull.” 

“ Who  said  you  did?  And  I know  you 
don’t  like  to  wear  those  short  stockings, 
either.” 

“Like  to!”  Arnold  gave  a spiteful 
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iti^l  of  1 1.1 1 ^1  cc l leg*  M \ ill  rifnird;  . it  w 
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iffed  Arnold. 

“ If  you  tell  anybody.  I’ll  lick  you.” 

“ Guess  1 ain’t  afraid.” 

“ Guess  you’d  be  afraid  to  go  home 
after  you’d  been  licked.” 

“ Guess  my  mamma  would  give  it  to 
you.” 

“ Run  home  and  tell  mamma  you’d 
been  whopped,  would  you,  then  ?” 

Little  Arnold,  beautiful  baby  boy, 
straightened  himself  with  a quick  remem- 
brance that  he  was  born  a man.  “ You 
know  I wouldn’t  tell,  Johnny  Trumbull.” 

“ Guess  you  wouldn’t.  Well,  here  it 
is — ” Johnny  spoke  in  emphatic  whis- 
pers, Arnold’s  curly  head  close  to  his 
mouth : “ There  are  a good  many  things 
in  this  town  have  got  to  be  set  right,” 
said  Johnny. 

Little  Arnold  stared  at  him.  Then  fire 
shone  in  his  lovely  blue  eyes  under  the 
golden  shadow  of  his  curls,  a fire  which 
had  shone  in  the  eyes  of  some  ancestors 
of  his,  for  there  was  good  fighting  blood 
in  the  Carruth  family,  as  well  as  in  the 
Trumbull,  although  this  small  descendant 
did  go  about  curled  and  kissed  and  bare- 
legged. 

u How’ll  we  begin?”  said  Arnold,  in  a 
strenuous  whisper. 

“ We’ve  got  to  begin  right  away  with 
Jim  Simmons’s  cats  and  kittens.” 

“ With  Jim  Simmons’s  cats  and  kit- 
tens?” repeated  Arnold. 

“ That  was  what  I said,  exactly. 
We’ve  got  to  begin  right  there.  It  is 
an  awful  little  beginning,  but  I can’t 
think  of  anything  else.  If  you  can, 
I’m  willing  to  listen.” 

"I  guess  I can’t,”  admitted  Arnold, 
helplessly. 

“ Of  course  we  can’t  go  around  taking 
away  money  from  rich  people  and  giving 
it  to  poor  folks.  One  reason  is,  most  of 
the  poor  folks  in  this  town  are  lazy, 
and  don’t  get  money  because  they  don’t 
want  to  work  for  it.  And  when  they  are 
not  lazy,  they  drink.  If  we  gave  rich 
people’s  money  to  poor  folks  like  that, 
we  shouldn’t  do  a mite  of  good.  The 
rich  folks  would  be  poor,  and  the  poor 
folks  wouldn’t  stay  rich;  they  would  be 
lazier,  and  get  more  drink.  I don’t  see 
any  sense  in  doing  things  like  that  in 
this  town.  There  are  a few  poor  folks 
I have  been  thinking  we  might  take  some 
money  for  and  do  good,  but  not  many.” 
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“Who?”  inquired  Arnold  Carruth,  in 
awed  tones. 

“ Well,  there  is  poor  old  Mrs.  Sam 
Little.  She’s  awful  poor.  Folks  help 
her,  I know,  but  she  can’t  be  real  pleased 
being  helped.  She’d  rather  have  the 
money  herself.  I have  been  wondering 
if  we  couldn’t  get  some  of  your  father’s 
money  away  and  give  it  to  her,  for  one.” 

“ Get  away  papa’s  money !” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  as 
stingy  as  that,  Arnold  Carruth?” 

“ I guess  papa  wouldn’t  like  it.” 

“ Of  course  he  wouldn’t.  But  that  is 
not  the  point.  It  is  not  what  your  father 
would  like;  it  is  what  that  poor  old  lady 
would  like.” 

It  was  too  much  for  Arnold.  He  gaped 
at  Johnny. 

“ If  you  are  going  to  be  mean  and 
stingy,  we  may  as  well  stop  before  we 
begin,”  said  Johnny. 

Then  Arnold  Carruth  recovered  him- 
self. “ Old  Mr.  Webster  Payne  is  awful 
poor,”  said  he.  “ We  might  take  some 
of  your  father’s  money  and  give  it  to 
him.” 

Johnny  snorted,  fairly  snorted.  “If,” 
said  he,  “you  think  my  father  keeps  his 
money  where  we  can  get  it,  you  are  mis- 
taken, Arnold  Carruth.  My  father’s 
money  is  all  in  papers,  that  are  not  worth 
much  now,  and  that  he  has  to  keep  in 
the  bank  till  they  are.” 

Arnold  smiled  hopefully.  “ Guess 
that’s  the  way  my  papa  keeps  his  money.” 

“ It’s  the  way  most  rich  people  are 
mean  enough  to,”  said  Johnny,  severely. 

“ I don’t  care  if  it’s  your  father  or  mine, 
it’s  mean.  And  that’s  why  we’ve  got  to 
begin  with  Jim  SimmQns’s  cats  and  kit- 
tens.” 

“ Are  you  going  to  give  old  Mrs.  Sam 
Little  cats?”  inquired  Arnold. 

Johnny  sniffed.  “Don’t  be  silly,”  said 
he.  “ Though  I do  think  a nice  cat  with 
a few  kittens  might  cheer  he?  up  a little, 
and  we  could  steal  enough  milk,  by  get- 
ting up  early  and  tagging  after  the  milk- 
man, to  feed  them.  But  I wasn’t  think- 
ing of  giving  her  or  old  Mr.  Payne  cats 
and  kittens.  I wasn’t  thinking  of  folks; 

I was  thinking  of  all  those  poor  cats  and 
kittens  that  Mr.  Jim  Simmons  has  and 
doesn’t  half  feed,  and  that  have  to  go 
hunting  around  folks’  back  doors  in  the 
rain,  when  cats  hate  water,  too,  and 
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pick  up  things  that  must  be  bad  for  their 
stomachs,  when  they  ought  to  have  their 
milk  regularly  in  nice,  clean  saucers. 
No,  Arnold  Carruth;  what  we  have  got 
to  do  is  to  steal  Mr.  Jim  Simmons’s  cats 
and  get  them  in  nice  homes  where  they 
can  earn  their  living  catching  mice  and 
be  well  cared  for.” 

“ Steal  cats?”  said  Arnold. 

"Yes,  steal  cats,  in  order  to  do  right,” 
said  Johnny  Trumbull,  and  his  expression 
was  heroic,  even  exalted. 

It  was  then  that  a sweet  treble,  falter- 
ing yet  exultant,  rang  in  their  ears. 

“ If,”  said  the  treble  voice,  " you  are 
going  to  steal  dear  little  kitty  cats  and 
get  nice  homes  for  them,  I’m  going  to 
help.” 

The  voice  belonged  to  Lily  Jennings, 
who  had  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Japanese  cedars  and  heard  every  word. 

Both  boys  started  in  righteous  wrath, 
but  Arnold  Carruth  was  the  angrier  of 
the  two.  “ Mean  little  cat  yourself, 
listening,”  said  he.  His  curls  seemed  to 
rise  like  a crest  of  rage. 

Johnny,  remembering  some  things, 
was  not  so  outspoken.  “ You  hadn’t  any 
right  to  listen,  Lily  Jennings,”  he  said, 
with  masculine  severity. 

"I  didn’t  start  to  listen,”  said  Lily. 
" I was  looking  for  cones  on  these  trees. 
Miss  Parmalee  wanted  us  to  bring  some 
object  of  nature  into  the  class,  and  I 
wondered  whether  I could  find  a queer 
Japanese  cone  on  one  of  these  trees,  and 
then  I heard  you  boys  talking,  and  I 
couldn’t  help  listening.  You  spoke  very 
loud,  and  I couldn’t  give  up  looking  for 
that  cone.  I couldn’t  find  any,  and  I 
heard  all  about  the  Simmons’s  cats,  and 
I know  lots  of  other  cats  that  haven’t 
got  good  homes,  and — I am  going  to  be 
in  it.” 

"You  ain’t”  declared  Arnold  Carruth. 

" We  can’t  have  girls  in  it,”  said 
Johnny  the  mindful,  more  politely. 

"You’ve  got  to  have  me.  You  had 
better  have  me,  Johnny  Trumbull,”  she 
added,  with  meaning. 

Johnny  flinched.  It  was  a species  of 
blackmail,  but  what  could  he  do?  Sup- 
pose Lily  told  how  she  had  hidden  him — 
him,  Johnny  Trumbull,  the  champion 
of  flic  school — in  that  empty  baby-car- 
riage! ITe  would  have  more  to  con- 
tend against  than  Arnold  Carruth  with 


3ocks  and  curls.  He  did  not  think  Lily 
would  tell.  Somehow  Lily,  although  a 
little,  befrilled  girl,  gave  an  impression 
of  having  a knowledge  of  a square  deal 
almost  as  much  as  a boy  would ; but  what 
boy  could  tell  with  a certainty  what  such 
an  uncertain  creature  as  a girl  might  or 
might  not  do?  Moreover,  Johnny  had 
a weakness,  a hidden,  Spartanly  hidden, 
weakness  for  Lily.  He  rather  wished  to 
have  her  act  as  partner  in  his  great 
enterprise.  He  therefore  gruffly  assented. 

" All  right,”  he  said,  “ you  can  be  in  it. 
But  just  you  look  out.  You’ll  see  what 
happens  if  you  tell.” 

"She  can’t  be  in  it;  she’s  nothing  but 
a girl,”  said  Arnold  Carruth,  fiercely. 

Lily  Jennings  lifted  her  chin  and  sur- 
veyed him  with  queenly  scorn.  " And 
what  are  you?”  said  she.  "A  little  boy 
with  curls  and  baby  socks.” 

Arnold  colored  with  shame  and  fury, 
and  subsided.  “ Mind  you  don’t  tell,” 
he  said,  taking  Johnny’s  cue. 

“ I sha’n’t  tell,”  replied  Lily,  with 
majesty.  "But  you’ll  tell  yourselves  if 
you  talk  one  side  of  trees  without  look- 
ing on  the  other.” 

There  was  then  only  a few  moments 
before  Madame’s  musical  Japanese  gong 
which  announced  the  close  of  intermis- 
sion should  sound,  but  three  determined 
souls  in  conspiracy  can  accomplish  much 
in  a few  moments.  The  first  move  was 
planned  in  detail  before  that  gong 
sounded,  and  the  two  boys  raced  to  the 
house,  and  Lily  followed,  carrying  a toad- 
stool, which  she  had  hurriedly  caught  up 
from  the  lawn  for  her  object  of  nature 
to  be  taken  into  class. 

It  was  a poisonous  toadstool,  and  Lily 
was  quite  a heroine  in  the  class.  That 
fact  doubtless  gave  her  a more  dauntless 
air  when,  after  school,  the  two  boys 
caught  up  with  her  walking  gracefully 
down  the  road,  flirting  her  skirts  and 
now  and  then  giving  her  head  a toss, 
which  made  her  fluff  of  hair  fly  into  a 
golden  foam  under  her  daisy-trimmed 
straw  hat. 

"To-night,”  Johnny  whispered,  as  he 
sped  past. 

" At  half-past  nine,  between  your  house 
and  the  Simmonses’,”  replied  Lily,  with- 
out even  looking  at  him.  She  was  a past- 
mistress  of  dissimulation. 

Lily’s  mother  had  guests  at  dinner 
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that  night,  and  the  guests  remarked, 
sometimes  within  the  little  girl’s  hearing, 
what  a darling  she  was. 

“ She  never  gives  me  a second’s  anx- 
iety,” Lily’s  mother  whispered  to  a lady 
beside  her.  “ You  cannot  imagine  what 
a perfectly  good,  dependable  child  she  is.” 

“ Now  my  Christina  is  a good  child 
in  the  grain,”  said  the  lady,  “but  she  is 
full  of  mischief.  I never  can  tell  what 
Christina  will  do  next.” 

“ I can  always  tell,”  said  Lily’s  mother, 
in  a voice  of  maternal  triumph. 

“ Now  only  the  other  night,  when  I 
thought  Christina  was  in  bed,  that  ab- 
surd child  got  up  and  dressed  and  ran 
over  to  see  her  aunt  Bella.  Tom  came 
home  with  her,  and  of  course  there  was 
nothing  very  bad  about  it.  Christina 
was  very  bright ; she  said,  ‘ Mother,  you 
never  told  me  I must  not  get  up  and  go 
to  see  Aunt  Bella/  which  was,  of  course, 
true.  I could  not  gainsay  that.” 

“ I cannot,”  said  Lily’s  mother,  “ im- 
agine my  Lily’s  doing  such  a thing.” 

If  Lily  had  heard  that  last  speech  of 
her  mother’s,  whom  she  dearly  loved, 
she  might  have  wavered.  That  pathetic 
trust  in  herself  might  have  caused  her 
to  justify  it.  But  she  had  finished  her 
dinner  and  had  been  excused,  and  was 
undressing  for  bed,  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination to  rise  betimes  and  dress  and 
join  Johnny  Trumbull  and  Arnold  Car- 
ruth.  Johnny  had  the  easiest  time  of 
them  all.  He  simply  had  to  bid  his  aunt 
Janet  good  night  and  have  the  watch 
wound,  and  take  a fleeting  glimpse  of 
his  mother  at  her  desk  and  his  father 
in  his  office,  and  go  whistling  to  his 
room,  and  sit  in  the  summer  darkness 
and  wait  until  the  time  came. 

Arnold  Carruth  had  the  hardest  strug- 
gle. His  mother  had  an  old  school  friend 
visiting  her,  and  Arnold,  very  much 
dressed  up,  with  his  curls  falling  in  a 
shining  fleece  upon  a real  lace  collar,  had 
to  be  shown  off  and  show  off.  He  had 
to  play  one  little  piece  which  he  had 
learned  upon  the  piano.  He  had  to 
recite  a little  poem.  He  had  to  be  asked 
how  old  he  was,  and  if  he  liked  to  go  to 
school,  and  how  many  teachers  he  had, 
and  if  he  loved  them,  and  if  he  loved 
his  little  mates,  and  which  of  them  he 
loved  best;  and  he  had  to  be  asked  if  he 
loved  his  aunt  Dorothy,  who  was  the 
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school  friend  and  not  his  aunt  at  all,  and 
would  he  not  like  to  come  and  live  with 
her,  because  she  had  not  any  dear  little 
boy;  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
having  his  curls  twisted  around  feminine 
fingers,  and  to  being  kissed  and  hugged, 
and  a whole  chapter  of  ordeals,  before 
be  was  finally  in  bed,  with  his  mother’s 
kiss  moist  upon  his  lips,  and  free  to  as- 
sert himself. 

That  night  Arnold  Carruth  realized 
himself  as  having  an  actual  horror  of 
his  helpless  state  of  pampered  child- 
hood. The  man  stirred  in  the  soul  of 
the  boy,  and  it  was  a little  rebel  with 
sulky  pout  of  lips  and  frown  of  childish 
brows  who  stole  out  of  bed,  got  into 
some  queer  clothes,  and  crept  down  the 
back  stairs.  He  heard  his  aunt  Dorothy, 
who  was  not  his  aunt,  singing  an 
Italian  song  in  the  parlor,  he  heard  the 
clink  of  silver  and  china  from  the  butler’s 
pantry,  where  the  maids  were  washing 
the  dinner  dishes.  He  smelt  his  fa- 
ther’s cigar,  and  he  gave  a little  leap 
of  joy  on  the  grass  of  the  lawn.  At  last 
he  was  out  at  night  alone,  and — he  wore 
long  stockings!  That  noon  he  had  se- 
creted a pair  of  his  mother’s  toward  that 
end.  When  he  came  home  to  luncheon 
he  pulled  them  out  of  the  daming-bag, 
which  he  had  spied  through  a closet  door 
that  had  been  left  ajar.  One  of  the 
stockings  was  green  silk,  and  the  other 
was  black,  and  both  had  holes  in  them, 
but  all  that  mattered  was  the  length.  Ar- 
nold wore  also  his  father’s  riding-breeches, 
which  came  over  his  shoes  and  which 
were  enormously  large,  and  one  of  his 
father’s  silk  shirts.  He  had  resolved  to 
dress  consistently  for  such  a great  oc- 
casion. His  clothes  hampered  him,  but 
he  felt  happy  as  he  sped  clumsily  down 
the  road. 

However,  both  Johnny  Trumbull  and 
Lily  Jennings,  who  were  waiting  for  him 
at  the  rendezvous,  were  startled  by  his 
appearance.  Both  began  to  run,  Johnny 
pulling  Lily  after  him  by  the  hand,  but 
Arnold’s  cautious  hallo  arrested  them. 
Johnny  and  Lily  returned  slowly,  peer- 
ing through  the  darkness. 

“ It’s  me.”  said  Arnold,  with  gay  dis- 
regard of  grammar. 

“You  looked,”  said  Lily,  “like  a real 
fat  old  man.  What  have  you  got  on, 
Arnold  Carruth?” 
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Arnold  slouched  before  his  com- 
panions, ridiculous  but  triumphant.  He 
hitched  up  a lesr  of  the  riding-breeches 
and  displayed  a long,  green  silk  stock- 
ing. Both  Johnny  and  Lily  doubled  up 
with  laughter. 

“What  you  laughing  at?”  inquired 
Arnold,  crossly. 

“ Oh,  nothing  at  all,”  said  Lily. 
“ Only  you  do  look  like  a scarecrow 
broken  loose;  doesn’t  he,  Johnny?” 

“ I am  going  home,”  stated  Arnold, 
with  dignity.  He  turned,  but  Johnny 
caught  him  in  his  little  iron  grip. 

“ Oh,  shucks,  Arnold  Carruth,”  said  he. 
“ Don’t  be  a baby.  Come  on.”  And 
Arnold  Carruth  with  difficulty  came  on. 

People  in  the  village  as  a rule  retired 
early.  Many  lights  were  out  when  the 
affair  began,  many  went  out  while  it  was 
in  progress.  All  three  of  the  band 
steered  as  clear  of  lighted  houses  as 
possible,  and  dodged  behind  trees  and 
hedges  when  shadowy  figures  appeared 
on  the  road  or  carriage-wheels  were  heard 
in  the  distance.  At  their  special  destina- 
tion they  were  sure  to  be  entirely  safe. 
Old  Mr.  Peter  Van  Ness  always  retired 
very  early.  To  be  sure,  he  did  not  go 
to  sleep  until  late,  and  read  in  bed,  but 
his  room  was  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
on  the  second  floor,  and  all  the  windows, 
besides,  were  dark.  Mr.  Peter  Van  Ness 
was  a very  wealthy  elderly  gentleman, 
very  benevolent.  He  had  given  the  vil- 
lage a beautiful  stone  church  with  me- 
morial windows,  a soldiers’  monument, 
a park,  and  a home  for  aged  couples, 
called  “The  Van  Ness  Home.”  Mr.  Van 
Ness  lived  alone  with  the  exception  of 
a housekeeper  and  a number  of  old,  very 
well-disciplined  servants.  The  servants 
always  retired  early,  and  Mr.  Van  Ness 
required  the  house  to  be  quiet  for  his 
late  reading.  He  was  a very  studious 
old  gentleman. 

To  the  Van  Ness  house,  set  back  from 
the  street  in  the  midst  of  a well-kept 
lawn,  the  three  repaired,  but  not  as  noise- 
lessly as  they  could  have  wished.  Tn 
fact,  a light  flared  in  an  up-stairs  win- 
dow, which  was  wide  open,  and  one 
woman’s  voice  was  heard  in  conclave 
with  another. 

“ I should  think,”  said  the  first,  “ that 
the  lawn  was  full  of  cats.  Did  you  ever 
hear  such  a mewing,  Jane?” 
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That  was  the  housekeeper’s  voice.  The 
three,  each  of  whom  carried  a squirming 
burlap  potato-bag  from  the  Trumbull 
cellar,  stood  close  to  a clump  of  stately 
pines  full  of  windy  songs,  and  trembled. 

“ It  do  sound  like  cats,  ma’am,”  said 
another  voice,  which  was  Jane’s,  the  maid, 
who  had  brought  Mrs.  Meeks,  the  house- 
keeper, a cup  of  hot  water  and  pepper- 
mint, because  her  dinner  had  disagreed 
with  her. 

“Just  listen,”  said  Mrs.  Meeks. 

“ Yes,  ma’am,  I should  think  there  was 
hundreds  of  cats  and  little  kittens.” 

“ I am  so  afraid  Mr.  Van  Ness  will  be 
disturbed.” 

“ Yes,  ma’am.” 

“ You  might  go  out  and  look,  Jane.” 

“Oh,  ma’am,  they  might  be  burglars!” 

“How  can  they  be  burglars  when  they 
are  cats?”  demanded  Mrs.  Meeks,  testily. 

Arnold  Carruth  snickered,  and  Johnny 
on  one  side,  and  Lily  on  the  other, 
prodded  him  with  an  elbow.  They  were 
close  under  the  window. 

“Burglars  is  up  to  all  sorts  of  queer 
tricks,  ma’am,”  said  Jane.  “They  may 
mew  like  cats  to  tell  one  another  what 
door  to  go  in.” 

“Jane,  you  talk  like  an  idiot,”  said 
Mrs.  Meeks.  “ Burglars  talking  like 
cats!  Whoever  heard  of  such  a thing? 
It  sounds  right  under  that  window.  Open 
my  closet  door  and  get  those  heavy  old 
shoes  and  throw  them  out.” 

It  was  an  awful  moment.  The  three 
dared  not  move.  The  cats  and  kittens 
in  the  bags — not  so  many,  after  all- 
seemed  to  have  turned  into  multiplica- 
tion-tables. They  were  positively  alarm- 
ing in  their  determination  to  get  out. 
their  wrath  with  one  another,  and  their 
vociferous  discontent  with  the  whole 
situation. 

“I  can’t  hold  my  bag  much  longer,” 
said  poor  little  Arnold  Carruth. 

“Hush  up,  cry-baby!”  whispered  Lily, 
fiercely,  in  spite  of  a clawing  paw  emerg- 
ing from  her  own  bag  and  threatening 
her  bare  arm. 

Then  came  the  shoes.  One  struck 
Arnold  squarely  on  the  temple,  nearly 
knocking  him  down  and  making  him 
lose  hold  of  his  bag.  The  other  struck 
Lily’s  bag,  and  conditions  became  worse; 
but  she  held  on,  despite  a scratch.  Lily 
had  pluck. 
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liver  for  them.  But  it’s  all  spoiled  now. 
I will  never  undertake  to  do  good  again, 
with  a lot  of  boys  in  the  way,  as  long  as 
I live;  so  there !”  Lily  turned  about. 

“Going  to  tell  your  mother !”  said 
Johnny,  with  scorn  whicli  veiled  anxiety. 

“ No,  I’m  not.  I don’t  tell  tales.” 

Lily  marched  off,  and  in  her  wake  went 
Johnny  and  Arnold,  two  poor  little  dis- 
illusioned would-be  knights  of  old  ro- 
mance in  a wretchedly  commonplace 
future,  not  far  enough  from  their  hori- 
zons for  any  glamour. 

They  went  home,  and  of  the  three 
Johnny  Trumbull  was  the  only  one  who 
was  discovered.  For  him  his  aunt  Janet 
lay  in  wait  and  forced  a confession. 
She  listened  grimly,  but  her  eyes  twin- 
kled. 

“You  have  learned  to  fight,  John 
Trumbull,”  said  she,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished. “Now  the  very  next  thing  you 
have  to  learn,  and  make  yourself  worthy 
of  your  grandfather  Trumbull,  is  not  to 
be  a fool.” 

“ Yes,  Aunt  Janet,”  said  Johnny. 

The  next  noon,  when  he  came  home 
from  school,  old  Maria,  who  had  been 
with  the  family  ever  since  he  could  re- 


member and  long  before,  called  him  into 
the  kitchen.  There,  greedily  lapping 
milk  from  a saucer,  were  two  very  lean, 
tall  kittens. 

“ See  those  nice  little  tommy-cats,”  said 
Maria,  beaming  upon  Johnny,  whom  she 
loved  and  whom  she  sometimes  fancied 
deprived  of  boyish  joys.  “Your  aunt 
Janet  sent  me  over  to  the  Simmonses’  for 
them  this  morning.  They  are  overrun 
with  cats— such  poor,  shiftless  folks  al- 
ways be — and  you  can  have  them.  We 
shall  have  to  watch  for  a little  while  till 
they  get  wonted,  so  they  won’t  run  home.” 

Johnny  gazed  at  the  kittens,  fast  dis- 
tending with  the  new  milk,  and  felt  pre- 
sumably much  as  dear  Robin  Hood  may 
have  felt  after  one  of  his  successful 
raids  in  the  fair,  poetic  past. 

“Pretty,  ain’t  they?”  said  Maria. 
“ They  have  drank  up  a whole  saucer  of 
milk.  ’Most  starved,  I s’pose.” 

Johnny  gathered  up  the  two  forlorn 
kittens  and  sat  down  in  a kitchen  chair, 
with  one  on  each  shoulder,  hard,  boyish 
cheeks  pressed  against  furry,  purring 
sides,  and  the  little  fighting  Cock  of  the 
Walk  felt  his  heart  glad  and  tender  with 
the  love  of  the  strong  for  the  weak. 


The  Secret 

BY  ISABEL  ECCLESTONE  MACK  AY 

IF  I should  tell  you  what  I know 
Of  where  the  first  primroses  grow, 
Betray  the  secrets  of  the  lily, 

Bring  crocus-gold  and  daffodilly, 

Will  you  tell  me  if  charm  there  be 
To  win  a maiden,  willy-nilly? 

T lie  upon  the  fragrant  heath. 

Kin  to  the  beating  heart  beneath; 

The  nesting  plover  I discover 
Nor  stir  the  scented  screen  above  her, 
Yet  am  I blind — I cannot  find 

What  turns  a maiden  to  her  lover! 

Through  all  the  mysteries  of  May, 
Initiate,  I make  my  way — 

Sure  as  the  blithest  lark  or  linnet 
To  touch  the  pulsing  soul  within  it — 
Yet  with  no  art  to  reach  Her  heart, 

Nor  skill  to  teach  me  how  to  win  it! 
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The  Menace  of  Cape  Race 

BY  GEORGE  HARDING 


EVERY  great  trade  route  of  the 
world  has,  in  season,  some  peculiar 
danger  to  navigation  which  brings 
disaster  to  vessels  plying  its  lanes.  In 
the  North  Atlantic,  for  ships  bound  east 
and  west  over  the  busy  northern  route, 
the  particular  menace  is  Cape  Race.  In 
this  neighborhood  there  is  an  extraordi- 
nary conjunction  of  perils.  Fog,  ice- 
bergs, submerged  rocks,  northeasterly 
gales,  a sheer  shore,  and  a singularly 
treacherous  current  create  a large  possi- 
bility of  catastrophe.  Cape  Race  is  a 
bluff,  jagged  bit  of  coast,  scarcely  pro- 
vided with  strand;  and  a multitude  of 
submerged  rocks  are  scattered  from  the 
breaking  water  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs 
as  far  to  sea  as  the  Virgin  Rocks,  which 
outlie  ninety  miles.  The  Polar  current, 
which  “runs  like  a river”  past  the  gray 
cape,  is  so  variable  in  the  direction  of 
its  flow  that  it  may  race  southwest  at 
one  time  and  flow  northeast  at  another. 
In  the  spring  and  early  summer — and 
often  as  late  as  the  fall  of  the  year — ice- 
bergs come  down  with  the  current,  and 
lie  sluggishly  off  the  coast,  hidden  from 
the  sharpest  eyes  of  ships’  lookouts  in 
the  dense  accumulations  of  fog. 

It  is  the  fog — almost  continuously 
raised  by  the  contact  of  the  Polar  cur- 
rent with  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream — which  for  centuries  has  made 
a menace  of  this  cape  of  evil  name. 
There  is  little  relief  from  it;  it  is  so 
continuously  present,  indeed,  that  the 
cape  fog-horn  is  frequently  blown  for 
hundreds  of  hours  at  a stretch. 

“ Tis  nothing  but  fog  here,”  said  the 
keeper  of  the  light.  “ Sure,  sir,  the  dogs 
bark  when  the  sun  comes  out!” 

And  he  meant  it. 

Graves  by  the  wayside — weathered 
crosses  on  the  heads  above  the  sea — tell 
their  own  tales  of  disaster;  and  the  cot- 
tages which  huddle  in  the  sheltered 
coves,  and  the  singular  furnishings 
within,  betray  the  dangerous  character 
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of  the  coast.  Most  of  the  cottage  doors 
once  saw  service  at  sea.  They  do  very 
well  ashore,  albeit  a trifle  low  for  tall 
men.  A skylight  may  do  well  enough  for 
a window;  and  ships’  ventilators  and  the 
stout  planks  of  ships’  decks  are  not  to 
be  despised  by  the  builders  of  dwellings 
ashore.  Almost  every  habitation  of  the 
cape  is  comfortably  provided  with  a 
ship’s  settee;  and  most  of  the  hospitable 
tables  are  set  with  ships’  china,  some  of 
this  dating  back  to  the  wreck  of  one  or 
another  unlucky  vessel  of  the  European 
and  American  Steam  Packet  Company, 
which  must  have  gone  ashore  in  the  fif- 
ties, at  the  latest.  Ships’  pewter  is 
serviceable;  ships’  decanters  and  glasses 
are  as  good  as  any  other;  ships’  side- 
boards do  very  well  for  the  display  of  it 
all.  Ships’  medicine-chests  contain  val- 
uable remedies,  if  one  but  have  both  the 
knowledge  and  the  courage  to  use  them. 
Coal  from  the  bunkers  of  a stranded 
steamer  burns  brightly  in  a stove;  of  a 
dark  night,  when  the  wind  is  high  and 
cold,  the  light  falling  from  cabin  lamps 
gives  a snug  comfort  to  a fisherman’s 
cottage;  and  a wee  nip  from  a captain’s 
bottle,  however  long  it  may  have  lain 
under  water,  completes  the  joy  of  the  oc- 
casion. By  means  of  a ship’s  capstan 
boats  may  be  hauled  from  the  surf  quite 
as  smoothly  as  anchors  may  be  lifted 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  a ship’s 
bell  — used  aforetime  to  call  the  watch 
on  some  forgotten  old  wind-jammer — 
may  guide  bewildered  fishermen  from  a 
thickening  fog  to  the  security  of  his  own 
familiar  harbor. 

The  route  of  the  transatlantic  lines 
from  American  ports  runs  past,  a hun- 
dred miles  to  sea;  but  the  slow-going 
tramp,  to  save  a day’s  steaming,  follows 
the  shorter  route,  and  seeks  to  pass 
within  flag-signaling  distance  of  the 
cape.  Added  to  the  great  fleet  of  tramps 
which  must  venture  near  are  the  Cana- 
dian liners,  which  use  the  Cape  Race 
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I he  Menace  of  Ice  and  Fog  is  added  to  t>if  Menace  of  the  Coast 


value  of  what  he  brings  ashore.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  hazard  of  the  opera- 
tion. There  are  many  sharp  fellows  in 
St.  John's — sharp  as  knives  and  quite 
as  unfeeling.  Sews  of  a wreck  a si  i ore 
brings  not  only  coast  folk  to  the  feast, 
but  a swarm  of  these  sharp  fellows  from 
St.  John's  as  well.  The  St.  John’s 
wreckers — men  <>f  a much  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  ways  of  the  world— arrive  in 
tugs,  whalers,  sealing  steamers,  or  what- 
ever craft  is  most  convenient  to  charter. 
They  take  what  they  can,  under  the  most 
onerous  agreement  they  can  make  with 
the  captain;  and  when  they  have  made 
off  with  the  most  they  cari  get,  they  deal 
with  the  little  salvors  from  shore,  frank- 
ly taking  advantage  of  ignorance,  where 


possible,  and  afterward  making  a great 
joke  of  the  natives’  simplicity  while  the 
hot  tie  goes  round  the  table  in  the  St. 
J ohn % ta p-rooms. 

Sometimes,  however  — themselves  liv- 
ing remotely  from  a greater  world 
than  their  own  — they  are  caught  in 
a more  cunning  net  of  sharp  practice# 
When  the  Laurent  inn  went  ashore  on 
Mistaken  Point  of  Cape  Ilaeo,  a St. 
John's  salvor,  of  large  pretensions  to 
business  craft,  fetched  back  to  his  wharf 
a vast  quantity  of  what  seemed  to  be 
crude  rubber.  He  was  much  flattered 
by  his  own  discrimination  in  selecting 
tins  valuable  merchandise  while  others 
risked  their  lives  for  salvage  of  a com- 
paratively insignificant  worth.  When 
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instantly  separate  the  water-soaked  and 
worthless  from  the  more  promising  cargo. 
Sometimes  the  labor  is  wasted;  upon  one 
occasion  thirty  casks  of  worthless  bottle 
stoppers  were  salved  at  great  risk.  And 
curious  things  are  fetched  from  the  bot- 
tom. Once  an  iron-bound  chest,  addressed 
to  Scotland  Yard,  and  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  a treasure-chest,  was  ex- 
citedly taken  from  the  hold  of  a liner; 
and  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  wreckers, 
who  opened  it  then  and  there  in  the 
highest  expectation,  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain nothing  more  valuable  than  a worth- 
less file  of  water-soaked  newspapers. 

Singular  and  startling  adventures 
happen  to  the  divers  while  below.  Not 
only  do  the  air-tubes  become  entangled 
in  the  twisted  wreckage,  not  only  do 
heavy  iron  plates  slip  from  shackles  as 
they  are  being  hoisted,  but  even  the  sea- 
soned diver  is  sometimes  subject  to  un- 
expected happenings.  One  of  the  Lard- 
ers, exploring  the  passengers’  state-rooms 
on  a sunken  cattle-ship,  had  what  he 
calls  the  fright  of  his  life — “enough  to 
scare  the  wits  out  of  a cuttle-fish.”  It 
was  dim  below,  almost  quite  dark.  As 
he  opened  a state-room  door  a great  steer 
rushed  at  him  from  the  black  and  liquid 
interior.  He  was  grasped  by  the  fore- 
legs of  the  beast  and  jammed  against  the 
other  side  of  the  passage.  Naturally 
he  was  terrified.  Releasing  himself  as 
soon  as  possible,  he  frantically  signaled 
to  be  hauled  up.  But  he  had  not  con- 
fronted the  ghost  of  a steer,  nor  had  he 
discovered  a species  of  amphibious  steer; 
he  had  merely  encountered  a carcass  in 
motion  in  the  current  which  had  been 
set  up  by  the  opening  in  the  state-room 
door.  It  is  easily  possible  to  fancy  what 
had  occurred  when  the  cattle-ship  went 
down;  the  steers  had  broken  from  the 
pens  and  overrun  the  ship  in  a panic. 

“ When  I saw  -those  big  horns  cornin’ 
at  me,”  says  the  diver,  “ I thought  the 
devil  had  me — or  his  cousin  the  devil- 
fish !” 

Combing  wrecks,  new  and  old,  is  fol- 
lowed also  by  the  coast  folk.  When  the 
fishery  is  a failure,  the  punt  fisherman 
locates  what  he  can  by  means  of  a water- 
glass  and  employs  a pair  of  ten-foot 
tongs  to  get  his  find  to  the  surface. 
Much  that  he  brings  up  is  in  the  form 
of  old  iron  and  copper  plates,  bolts,  and 
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the  like,  which  he  sells  to  the  wrecking- 
schooner  at  six  dollars  a ton.  In  quiet 
weather  the  punts  go  peering  over  the  in- 
shore shoals,  searching  not  only  for  frag- 
ments of  recent  wrecks,  but  continuing 
sharply  on  the  lookout  for  the* bones  of 
forgotten  vessels. 

From  Cape  Broyle  to  St.  Shotts,  a 
stretch  of  about  fifty  miles,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  rather  widely  scattered  set- 
tlements are  diligent  wreckers  upon  oc- 
casion. When  the  case  of  the  Prodano 
reached  the  courts,  a curious  bit  of  tes- 
timony cropped  out.  “ Well,  as  a rule, 
sir,”  said  the  witness  from  Cape  Race, 
in  reply  to  the  facetious  barrister’s 
sharp  question,  “ we  don’t  take  no  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  wrecks.”  This,  re- 
peated, with  a sly  wink,  to  impress  the 
stranger,  constitutes  a cruel  libel  on  the 
folk  of  the  cape  neighborhood.  The 
wreck  of  the  Tolesby,  the  story  of  the 
rescue  of  her  crew,  and  of  the  salvage  of 
her  cargo,  is  a case  in  point. 

The  Tolesby  went  ashore  in  a January 
gale — a big,  bitter  wind,  blowing  of  a 
black  night,  thick  with  sleet  and  fog.  Her 
crew  were  cast  away  on  a narrow  strip 
of  strand,  hemmed  in  by  sheer  cliffs,  and 
soon  to  be  submerged  in  a rising  tide. 
When  they  were  discovered  in  this  im- 
minent peril  at  dawn,  a man  of  The 
Drook  was  promptly  lowered  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  For  fifty  feet  he  had 
no  foothold,  for  a hundred  he  hung 
swinging  in  the  sleety  wind,  and  for  fifty 
more  he  chafed  over  the  face  of  the  rock. 
The  wrecked  crew  were  hauled  out  of 
reach  of  the  tide  and  stowed  away  in 
warm  beds.  Four  of  their  number  had 
already  been  cut  off,  and  were  clinging 
to  a rock  over  which  the  larger  breakers 
were  running.  It  was  the  man  from 
The  Drook  who  brought  them  ashore.  In 
the  way  of  all  good  men,  he  was  himself 
the  last  to  leave  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
now  reduced  to  little  more  than  a spray- 
swept  foothold;  and  when  they  got  him 
over  the  cliff  at  last,  he  was  in  harder 
case  than  the  castaways  whom  he  had 
saved. 

“ Lives  before  salvage !”  is  a proverb 
and  religion  on  the  Cape  Race  coast. 

Lives  had  been  saved;  it  was  time  for 
salvage — and  the  Tolesby  was  a rich  cot- 
ton ship.  There  had  never  before  been 
such  a golden  opportunity.  But  approach 
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to  the  wreck  was  only  by  way  of  the  sea; 
and  the  sea  was  high — kicked  into  a rage 
by  a January  gale.  Boarding  was  man- 
aged, however.  It  was  an  incredibly 
reckless  operation ; one  of  the  salvors 
chanced  his  life  in  a leap  from  a plung- 
ing punt,  and  over  the  line  he  had  car- 
ried aboard  went  his  fellows.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  other  end  of  the 
line  was  attached  to  a punt  anchored  in 
a sea  so  high  that  it  tossed  her  about 
“like  a cork  in  a whirlpool”  and  threat- 
ened every  moment  to  engulf  her.  The 
boarders  were  as  much  in  the  sea  as  out 
of  it  in  their  progress  to  the  wreck,  and 
after  all,  nothing  could  be  accomplished. 
The  sea  was  too  high  for  loading  cot- 
ton; it  was  running  at  such  a pitch,  in- 
deed, that  it  seemed  impossible  for  the 
boarders  to  leave  the  ship,  though  she 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  breaking  up 
under  their  feet.  Escape  was  managed 
with  characteristic  ingenuity.  They 
rigged  a ladder  so  that  it  projected  out 
over  the  sea,  and  one  by  one  they  scram- 
bled to  the  end  and  dropped  into  the 
punt — the  punt  tossing  according  to  the 
will  of  the  sea  the  while  and  the  ladder 
swaying  wildly  as  the  pounding  of  the 
ship  gave  it  motion. 

Cargo  washed  into  the  cove  of  The 
Drook  next  day,  and  was  salved  by 
men  who  plunged  into  the  surf  with 
lines  about  their  waists,  fastened  them- 
selves like  leeches  to  their  bales,  and 
were  hauled  ashore  with  them ; and 
subsequently — when  the  ship  had  begun 
to  break  up — men  were  lowered  over  the 
cliff  and  proceeded  with  the  perilous 
operation.  They  were  so  eager  to  be 
about  it  that  sometimes  half  a dozen  of 
them  were  simultaneously  going  hand 
over  hand  down  the  rope.  It  was  a rich 
harvest,  though  reaped  at  the  expense  of 
great  risk  and  suffering;  when  the  ma- 
rine surveyor  left  the  coast  he  distributed 
twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  in  salvage 
earnings. 

Very  naturally  they  are  looking  for 


another  wreck  like  that  of  the  Tolesby. 
God  forbid,  however,  that  they  should 
wish  any  craft  an  evil  future.  But,  any- 
how, well — “ while  there  is  fog  there  is 
hope.” 

It  is  a coast  to  beware  of.  The  better 
it  is  known  the  more  it  is  feared.  The 
skipper  of  a New  York-St.  John’s  liner, 
for  a moment  at  a loss  for  a reckoning 
in  the  fog,  took  no  chances,  but  instant- 
ly turned  tail  and  headed  for  the  open 
sea,  where  he  lay  six  days  waiting  for 
the  fog  to  lift. 

Skeletons  of  many  ships  lie  incrusted 
with  barnacles  off  the  cape  this  skipper 
would  not  trust — and  the  bones  of  many 
men.  When  the  Lady  Sherbrooke  went 
down,  to  the  west,  years  ago,  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  lives  perished  with  her. 
In  the  wreck  of  the  transport  ship  Ear - 
pooner , at  St.  Shotts,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  were  lost.  The  loss  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cost  a hundred  and  fifty  lives.  With 
the  New  York-St.  John’s  liners  Cromwell 
and  Washington — both  cast  away  in  the 
same  month  of  the  same  year,  and  sup- 
posedly within  a few  miles  of  each 
other — all  hands  went  down.  All  hands 
were  lost  with  the  oil-tanker  Heligoland , 
and  all  hands  have  vanished  with  many  a 
full-rigged  ship  and  schooner.  A wreck- 
ing commissioner  of  Trepassey  has  in  his 
period  of  office  dealt  with  a hundred  and 
fifteen  wrecks;  eleven  of  these  occurred 
within  one  year  in  his  district,  and 
seven  within  one  week. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  deep-sea  skipper 
shakes  in  his  sea-boots  when  the  fog 
catches  him  in  a treacherous  current  off 
that  coast.  Some  of  the  rusted  hulls  of 
his  forerunners  in  predicament  serve  as 
landmarks  for  off-shore  fishermen;  and 
on  the  wind-swept  barrens  of  the  heads, 
in  graves  marked  with  crosses  raised  by 
kindly  hands,  and  snugly  stowed  away 
for  good  and  all  in  * the  little  grave- 
yards of  the  settlements,  lie  the  bones  of 
hundreds  of  men  who  have  been  cast  up 
by  the  sea. 
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BY  JAMES  OPPENHEIM 


THE  cities  of  America  stand  with 
arms  of  railroads  reaching  toward 
one  another,  and  hands  linked,  and, 
swaying  with  life,  they  sing  and  whisper 
to  one  another  over  the  wires  and  through 
the  mail-bags.  Yearly  they  draw  closer 
together,  reaching  their  arms  about  one 
another’s  necks,  a solemn  yet  wild  sister- 
hood. The  plains,  the  hills,  and  the 
valleys  come  with  gifts  to  adorn  and 
feed  the  tall  sisters,  and  the  sisters  give 
back  gold  and  laughter  and  song.  But 
though  their  faces  are  beautiful,  their 
garments  are  soiled  with  slums. 

Pittsburg,  I think,  is  their  siren — 
a smoky  city,  whose  hair  by  day  drifts 
gray  over  the  darkening  streets,  and  by 
night  is  gusts  of  fire  flaring  a lightning 
along  the  rivers.  There  she  stands, 
a sky  - scraper  city  set  among  a Y of 
rivers,  and  all  circled  with  workshops 
and  mills  and  mines.  Her  gift  to  the 
world  is  the  bone-work  of  civilization — 
steel.  And  she  is  pitiless  as  Steel  her- 
self, a true  siren  luring  men  and  women, 
and  crushing  them  in  her  infernos.  But 
what  are  men  and  women  compared  with 
white-hot,  ten-ton  ingots,  the  Bessemer 
converter,  and  the  eight  vapor-plumed 
pipes  of  the  blast-furnace? 

I had  been  wandering  about  the  dusky 
city  for  a week,  by  day  over  the  bridges 
to  Alleghany  and  Homestead  and  Mc- 
Kees’ Rocks,  by  night  up  and  down  Fifth 
Avenue — all  a blaze  of  wild  advertise- 
ments, sparkling  shops,  theaters  and 
trolley-cars  and  tides  of  laughing  people, 
a gash  of  brilliance  among  the  darkened 
sky-scrapers,  and  each  day  I gained  a 
deeper  sense  of  life’s  oppression.  In- 
evitably, then,  on  Thursday  morning  I 
revisited  Crofton  Hospital,  where  once 
I had  been  orderly  for  four  absorbing 
months. 

I remember  the  smell  of  antiseptic  and 
the  cool  hush  of  the  white  entrance  after 
the  withering,  sun-stricken  streets.  Pan- 
hurst, clean,  capable,  quick,  a blue- 
eyed modem  fighter,  sat  at  his  desk  in 


the  little  superintendent’s  room  under 
a whizzing  electric  fan. 

“Any  orders,  doctor?”  I whispered. 

He  swung  round. 

“ Thaddeus  Stevens !”  He  was  up  and 
gripping  my  hand,  and  I smelt  faint 
carbolic  about  him,  and  three  years  fell 
from  me.  “ Bully  I Where  did  you  drop 
from  ?” 

“ Out  of  the  everywhere,”  I laughed, 
“ into  the  here.” 

He  put  a few  sharp  questions,  and 
then  he  looked  me  over. 

“ You’re  not  hunting  for  work,  are 
you  ?” 

“ Not  unless  I have  to,”  I said,  wryly. 

“ We’re  hard  pressed.”  He  leaned 
near  and  spoke  confidentially.  “I  could 
break  the  rule  and  take  you  on  again 
as  orderly.” 

“ What’s  the  trouble  ?” 

“Partly  heat — a bunch  of  sick  babies, 
a lot  of  prostrations,  D.  T.’s — and  there’s 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid.  You’ve  heard 
of  the  Logan  Mine  disaster,  haven’t  you  ?” 

I nodded.  He  spoke  with  crisp,  pro- 
fessional interest: 

“Forty -two  killed,  you  know,  and 
seventy  mangled  ones  here.  We’re  badly 
crowded.  You’d  better  come  on.” 

“ It’s  too  hot.” 

He  put  a hand  lightly  on  my  shoulder. 

“ Never  mind.  Think  it  over.  I’ve  got 
to  get  busy  now.  Foot  it  with  me.” 

So  we  made  the  tour  of  the  white 
wards;  — in  one,  babies,  assorted  as 
many  as  twelve  to  a bed,  and  a heart- 
breaking crying,  not  to  be  listened  to; 
in  another,  women,  blissful  with  a peace 
they  never  knew  on  the  streets  or  in  the 
child  - cluttered  kitchen ; in  another, 
youths  and  men  in  all  attitudes  of  suf- 
fering or  convalescence,  and,  perhaps 
worst,  the  typhoid  ward  with  its  deli- 
rious mutterings.  But  everywhere  the 
uniformed  nurses  and  orderlies  tripping 
softly,  and  everywhere  Panhurst  showing 
sharp  vision  and  precise  thought,  a gen- 
eral in  the  field  against  disease.  Yes, 
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everywhere  there  was  a valiant,  almost 
joyful  battle  to  save  human  life  and  to 
abolish  pain. 

Yet  I felt  overborne  with  tragedy, 
feeling  the  beautiful,  flaming  city  creat- 
ing steel  out  of  the  agony,  the  poverty, 
and  the  death  of  her  people,  filling  her 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  jails  with  the 
failures,  and  her  shanties  and  shacks 
with  the  fierce  bread  - struggle  of  the 
toilers.  This  then,  I thought,  is  mod- 
ern civilization;  this  is  what  machinery 
and  cities  cost  the  race.  And  how, 
I asked  myself,  does  life  persist  in  the 
face  of  this?  What  keeps  the  race  go- 
ing— besides  sheer  grit?  I was  free;  my 
life  was  worth  while;  hut  these  oth- 
ers? 

Promising  Panhurst  to  “ think  it 
over,”  I went  out  again  on  the  sun- 
stricken  streets,  but  my  heart  seemed 
dark  with  the  tramp  of  humanity,  the 
oppressed  generations  heroically  cling- 
ing to  a scheme  of  things  that  shat- 
tered them;  and  looking  at  the  some- 
what grimy  people  about  me,  I wanted 
to  escape,  to  run  off  to  the  cool  silences 
of  the  north  woods  or  to  the  oblivion  of 
the  sea. 

Then,  loitering  moodily  along  Fifth 
Avenue  that  afternoon,  I paused  and 
gazed  absently  in  at  a window  full  of 
imitation  gems  sparkling  under  skilful- 
ly placed  electrics.  A man,  mopping 
his  forehead,  slouched  beside  me,  peering 
eagerly.  I turned  and  looked  at  him. 
And  then  I touched  the  hot  plate-glass 
for  support,  while  Pittsburg  vanished 
from  about  me  and  a strange,  sad  joy 
filled  me.  I couldn’t  be  quite  sure  after 
twenty-six  years,  and  yet  I could  not 
be  mistaken. 

“ Say,”  I murmured,  softly,  “ are  you 
Felix  Storn?” 

He  turned  and  stared  vacantly  at  me. 

“ Thad,”  I whispered. 

He  still  stared.  Then  a queer,  fright- 
ened look  came  to  his  eyes,  and  his  voice 
lifted  from  his  heart  of  hearts. 

" That!” 

Our  eyes  were  blinded  as  we  seized 
each  other.  The  simple  tragedy,  the 
solemn  miracle  of  it  all  was  unbeliev- 
able. For  we  both  must  have  been 
shaken  by  the  same  thought:  that  the 
world  is  the  shadow  of  a dream,  that 
in  youth  we  saw  it  through  a rainbow. 


and  that  the  rainbow  had  vanished,  and 
the  face  we  thought  young  was  wrinkled. 
Felix  and  I had  been  next-door  neigh- 
bors in  old  Yorkville,  New  York  City, 
from  boyhood  up  to  manhood;  we  had 
grown  as  one ; and  it  flashed  on  me 
that  when  I had  left  him,  his  first-born 
had  just  died  and  the  young  man’s 
heart  was  broken.  He  had  come  up  to 
my  little  hall-room,  and  sat,  his  face 
turned  from  the  light,  and  had  spoken 
very  simply: — 

“Laura  didn’t  feel  it  when  she  was 
in  bed  — the  kid  was  only  five  days 
old — but  when  she  got  up  and  saw  its 
clothes  and  the  empty  crib,  and  when 
she  went  out  walking  and  saw  a baby 
on  the  street” — here  he  wept  openly — 
“well,  Thad,  that’s  the  way  women  are. 
She  goes  looking  for  it  three  or  four 
times  a day.  We’ll  never  get  over  this.” 

Then  I had  gone  my  way,  and  when 
I returned  the  Stoms  had  departed. 
So  I glanced  timidly  to  see  how  be 
had  borne  the  years,  and  I saw  him 
looking  shyly  at  me.  He  was  a fine- 
looking  man,  not  yet  fifty,  but  his  face 
had  human  history  written  in  wrinkles 
and  in  the  set  of  his  features, — Felix, 
and  yet  a stranger,  a man  I had  never 
met. 

“Felix,  how  are  they?”  I didn’t  dare 
mention  names,  for  fear  of  stumbling 
on  death.  » 

“ Oh,  they’re  well  1 And  yours  ?” 

“I  have  none — you  know  my  mother 
died  ten  years  ago — and  I’m  not  mar- 
ried.” 

“Alone,  Thad?” 

“ All  alone.” 

“ But  you  live  here  ?” 

“No  — I live  nowhere.  Remember 
how  I wanted  to  go  tramping  around 
the  world,  Felix  ?”  He  nodded.  “ That’s 
all  I’ve  been  doing.  But  you,  but  you, 
Lixie  1” 

The  old  nickname  took  his  voice  away 
for  a moment. 

“We’re  here  — twenty  minutes  out! 
I — oh,  I’m  a mere  merchant — men’s  fur- 
nishings. So  you’ve  been  wandering 
about !” 

“ And  nothing  to  show  for  it,”  I said, 
“but  old  age.” 

“ Thad,”  he  cried  out,  “ oh,  it’s  good 
you  came  to-day,  and  it’s  wonderful,  it 
must  be  telepathy.  We’ve  a wedding  in 
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our  bouse  to-night.”  He  was  radiant 
with  the  joy  of  it. 

“ A wedding,”  I gasped,  “ to-night. 
You  have  a daughter?” 

“ Yes,  Alberta ; she’s  twenty.” 

A thrill  went  through  me.  Yester- 
day I parted  from  him;  to-day  a daugh- 
ter of  twenty  is  being  married!  And 
he  was  laughing — 

“ Oh,  I’m  a patriarch — six  children, 
three  boys,  three  girls.  Look!”  Out  of 
his  pocket  he  pulled  an  eight-sided  leather 
folder,  and  flung  it  out  with  both  hands, 
disclosing  eight  photographs,  and  I saw 
likenesses  to  mother  and  father,  while 
my  flesh  tingled  with  the  unreality  of 
it  all. 

“Isabel  there,  and  John,  are  married. 
Fm  a grandfather,  Thad!” 

He  might  as  well  have  told  me  he 
was  two-headed.  I leaned,  and  whispered 
boy-fashion,  “Lixie,  let’s  get  up  a taffy- 
pull  and  invite  Laura  Shaw,  she’s  sweet 
on  you,  Lixie.”  So  I had  whispered 
back  in  some  bygone  year;  but  I added, 
“ And  we’ll  wake  up  then,  for  we’re 
dreaming !” 

His  hand,  grasping  my  arm,  was 
trembling.  “Keep  still  now  and  come 
home ; you’ve  got  to  come.” 

“In  these  clothes?” 

“We’ll  fix  you  up.  My  mother  will 
be  tickled  to  death  to  see  you.” 

His  mother;  so  she  was  still  living. 
Of  course  children  think  of  their  parents 
and  their  friends’  parents  as  being  old 
even  if  they  are  thirty,  but  I remembered 
Lixie’s  mother  as  a vivacious,  quick 
little  woman,  quite  pretty,  and  very 
sensible  and  shrewd.  She  used  to  give 
me  a bar  of  chocolate  when  I came 
over  to  see  Lixie,  but  once  I broke  a 
pane  of  glass  in  her  house,  and  she 
boxed  my  ears  pretty  soundly  and  sent 
me  howling  home.  My  mother  made 
me  earn  money,  five  cents  a day,  helping 
in  the  kitchen,  and  it  was  ages  before  I 
paid  for  a new  pane. 

So  we  took  the  train  out,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  reached  a shining,  sum- 
mer-fragrant suburb,  with  smooth  road 
winding  among  trees  and  lawns  and 
picture-houses.  All  the  way  we  talked, 
drawing  together  in  tender  joy,  and 
Lixie  told  me  about  the  twenty  - six 
years,  the  struggle  tp  get  a foothold  in 
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Pittsburg,  the  years  of  debt  and  toil  and 
poverty,  the  final  modest  success.  I told 
him  a little  about  my  gipsying,  my  light, 
fleet  life  over  the  States,  the  joy  and 
absorption  of  free  traveling.  It  made 
him  thoughtful. 

“ Compared  with  yours,”  he  said, 
“mine  has  been  a narrow  life,  Thad; 
money-getting,  children’s  diseases,  school, 
and  marriage — we’ve  had  everything  in 
the  family  from  the  mumps  to  scarlet.” 

“ Oh,”  I murmured,  “ you’ve  gone 
deep — I,  far.  That’s  the  only  difference.” 

“My  children  can  go  far  for  me,”  he 
laughed.  “There’s  Henry;  he’s  been  as 
far  as  the  coast,  but  he’s  settling  down 
in  New  York.  But  of  course  he’ll  be 
here  to-day.”  And,  walking  in  the  pleas- 
ant sunshine,  he  told  me  with  great  pride 
of  the  good  marriage  his  daughter  Isabel 
had  made;  Fred  Walton  was  a rising 
young  civil  engineer. 

The  house  stood  a little  back  from  the 
road,  a small,  neat,  red-and-brown  two- 
story-and-attic,  and  on  the  porch,  in  a 
deep  wicker  rocker,  sat  a little  white- 
haired  woman,  spectacles  on  nose,  taking 
the  breeze,  rocking,  and  reading ; — the 
vivacious  and  pretty  woman  who  had 
boxed  my  ears. 

“ Yes,  it’s  my  mother !”  safd  Lixie. 

We  went  up  on  the  porch,  and  the 
little  woman  looked  at  me  puzzled,  and 
then  glanced  inquiringly  at  her  son. 

“Mother,”  he  said,  with  a breaking 
voice,  “you  remember  Thad  Stevens?” 

She  rose  and  took  off  her  specs. 

“Oh,  Thad!”  she  cried,  “Thad,  I’d 
never  have  known  you!” 

She  laughed,  inspected  me,  shook 
hands.  Evidently  she  was  used  to  all 
sorts  of  things  happening,  and  my  change 
and  reappearance  seemed  natural  enough. 

“How  long  is  it?”  she  asked;  and 
while  Lixie  went  in  to  get  Laura  down, 
we  sat  together,  and  she  began  im- 
mersing me  in  the  past,  making  it  real 
again,  pulling  out  the  old  facts  with 
remarkable  memory  for  detail,  speak- 
ing as  one  speaks  who  has  reached  the 
peak  of  life,  and  having  no  more  to 
climb,  looks  back  over  the  landscape  of 
the  years. 

“ Yes,  everybody  liked  your  father, 
children  especially.  Whenever  I think 
of  him”  — her  laughter  was  a sweet, 

smothered  tinkle — “I  think  of  his  hav- 
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ing  shaved  his  beard  off.  He  and 
your  mother  were  calling  one  evening, 
and  he  whispered  to  me,  ‘ Lola,  I 
think  I’ll  have  my  beard  shaved  off  and 
surprise  Edna/  ‘ Don’t  do  it,  Teddy/ 
1 said,  and  I never  thought  any  more 
of  it,  and  never  missed  him.  Pretty 
soon  a strange  man  stood  there/’  She 
put  her  hand  on  my  knee  and  laughed 
with  all  her  wrinkles,  “ I never  knew 
him,  Thad!  But  your  mother!  She 
looked  and  looked.  All  of  a sudden 
she  ran  out  into  the  pantry  and  wanted 
to  cry.  And  what  do  you  think  she  said 
to  him?  ‘I  won’t  go  home  with  you, 
Teddy.  People  will  think  I’m  with  an- 
other man  I’  ” 

My  knowledge  of  the  world,  my  rather 
light-hearted  life,  seemed  to  fail  me 
then.  I felt  very  young  and  simple, 
and  smelt  the  very  fragrance  and  tasted 
the  very  sensations  of  those  old  streets 
and  the  busy  life  with  my  mother  and 
father  and  my  next-door  friends. 

Then  Lixie  came  out  with  a sweet, 
frail,  middle-aged  woman,  gray-haired, 
and  face  drawn  a little  with  much  ex- 
perience and  long  struggle.  She  was 
almost  shy,  she  who  had  been  the  little, 
laughing,  brown-eyed  girl  sweet  on  Felix 
Storn,  she  who  had  pulled  taffy  with  him 
all  a July  afternoon,  she  who  when  that 
first  child  was  bom  seemed  a mere  child 
herself,  broken-hearted  at  nineteen. 

“ Mr.  Stevens!”  she  said,  with  quaint 
awkwardness,  “ we’re  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  see  you  again,  to  have  you 
here  to-day.” 

She  gave  me  her  hand.  I felt,  how- 
ever, that  my  appearance  displeased  her. 
I laughed. 

“ Dixie’s  going  to  fix  me  up— make  me 
respectable !” 

Her  manner  changed  then,  softened. 
“I  didn’t  mean — do  you  want  to  go  up 

now?” 

We  went  up  then,  and  Lixie  and  I 
dressed  as  if  we  were  boys  together  on 
East  Eighty-third  Street,  cursing  as  of 
old  over  stiff  shirt  and  collar  buttons. 
But  all  the  while  I heard  the  voices  and 
laughter  of  girls  in  the  room  adjoining, 
and  I began  to  feel  what  a miracle  was 
taking  place  in  the  house,  how  wonderful 
to  a family  is  a new  marriage,  and  how 
solemn  and  exciting  it  is. 

We  met  Dixie’s  jmother  coming  up  the 
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stairs.  “ I’m  going  to  pin  on  Alberta’s 
veil  myself,”  she  said.  “Isabel  looked 
horrid  when  she  was  married!” 

Laura  was  busy  in  the  kitchen;  but 
on  the  porch  I met  the  two  boys,  Henry 
and  Felix.  I was  a mere  curiosity 
to  them,  but  to  me  they  were  strangely 
familiar,  so  much  of  their  parents  was 
in  them,  both  looks  and  manners. 
While  we  sat,  man  - fashion,  trying 
to  belittle  the  rising  emotions  in  our 
hearts,  trying  to  convince  ourselves  that 
marriage  was  an  every  - day  affair,  a 
carriage  stopped,  and  we  were  over- 
whelmed with  children.  It  was  Isabel 
and  John,  one  with  husband  and  four- 
year-old  boy  and  tiny  baby,  the  other 
with  wife  and  three-year-old  girl.  And 
when  I saw  those  children  twining  their 
arms  about  Dixie’s  neck  and  whispering 
“Grandpa!”  I felt  tremulously  old.  All 
the  unreality  of  life  returned  upon  me. 

But  it  was  as  if  the  quiet  house  was 
invaded  by  fairies;  a light,  sweet  will- 
o’-the-wisp  gleam  played  about  piping 
voices,  shrill  laughter,  and  pattering 
feet,  and  I was  down  on  the  floor 
in  no  time,  romping  with  boy  and  girl, 
and  wondering  how  I was  so  young, 
while  about  me  hovered  young  mothers 
seemingly  crazed  over  the  helpless  in- 
fant, and  making  a great  business  of 
rubber  nipple,  safety-pins,  and  rattle. 

Then  the  air  seemed  to  tremble  with 
something  momentous  and  majestic,  and  a 
subdued,  nervous  stir  came  upon  all.  The 
minister  went  into  the  lighted,  flower- 
fragrant  parlor,  the  pianist  was  hidden 
in  another  room,  close  girl-friends  whis- 
pered to  one  another  crowding  into  the 
crowded  house,  and  John  was  arranging 
signals  between  up  stairs  and  down.  A 
moment  the  bride  leaned  over  the  balus- 
trade, and  I heard  her  low  voice: 

“ He  must  play  a few  minutes  before 
I start.  Why  isn’t  daddy  up  here?” 

A strange  girl  whispered  beside  me, 
excitedly:  “Did  you  see  her?  She’s 
beautiful ! Her  cheeks  are  all  flushed !” 

A sort  of  fear  came  upon  me,  an  ex- 
citement as  if  I were  witnessing  some- 
thing that  meant  life  and  death.  We 
crowded  into  the  parlor,  sat  down,  left 
a lane  open  to  the  flower-canopied  min- 
ister, and  all  about  me  were  pale  faces 
turned  toward  the  open  doorway. 

Through  the  open  windows  fiI  saw  the 
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dark  purple  of  summer  twilight  on  the 
low  field  opposite,  I heard  a sweet  sound 
of  bees  and  crickets,  and  within  doors 
a tremulous  whispering,  a fierce,  sup- 
pressed activity  in  the  peace  of  all 
creation.  Awkwardly  then  a young  man, 
his  face  haggard,  stood  beside  his  father 
before  the  minister,  and  we  waited. 

I heard  John’s  voice:  “Go  ahead! 
Begin ! Alberta ! Tess !” 

The  music  pulsed  slowly,  like  a slow, 
mighty  wind  setting  the  still,  deep 
waters  of  our  hearts  a-tremble,  filling 
ns  with  a joyful  oppression;  and  then 
Tess,  the  bridesmaid,  moved  in  alone, 
putting  one  foot  before  the  other  with 
all  the  majesty  of  eighteen,  moved  down 
among  us,  and  in  the  doorway  we  saw 
Felix,  head  bowed,  lips  tight,  his  arm 
through  the  arm  of  the  young  bride. 
She  was  beautiful,  giving  herself,  veiled 
and  blossom-crowned,  to  the  mysterious 
moment,  pacing  with  never-ending  slow- 
ness, lids  lowered  and  burning  cheeks — 
the  greatest  hour  of  her  fate. 

They  stood  side  by  side,  and  the 
simple  words  sounded,  and  all  that  had 
seemed  the  shadow  of  a dream  became 
real.  Through  these  two,  I thought, 
the  race  rolls  on,  as  it  rolled  on  through 
Lola  Stora,  and  through  her  children 
and  her  children’s  children,  and  all 
the  obscure  years  of  fussing  with  chil- 
dren, of  getting  money  and  meat  and 
drink,  of  fighting  sickness  and  poverty, 
and  all  the  feuds,  the  quarrels,  the  ir- 
ritations— yes,  all  that  Felix  had  passed 
through,  reached  meaning  through  this, 
— that  tillage  brought  this  harvest. 
All  that  is  beautiful  in  life  was  dis- 
closed— the  brief  and  ancient  pilgrimage 
of  beings  who  may  have  been  full  of 
faults  and  erring  days,  but  now  showed 
the  piercing  glory  of  the  human  heart: 
courage  and  reverence  and  the  love  that 
binds  us.  We  trembled  with  shame- 
hidden  tears  as  their  young  voices 
said  so  simply  that  beyond  doubt  they 
would  love  and  cherish  and  honor  each 
other  in  sickness  and  misfortune  and 
health  and  happiness,  ever  striving  to 
lift  each  other’s  lives  to  higher  levels, 
until  the  very  death.  So  sure  were 


they  of  life’s  grandeur  and  love’s  death- 
lessness. Then  the  ring,  the  pro- 
nouncement, and  the  pause : Tess  un- 
pinned Alberta’s  veil,  and  the  young  man 
and  wife  turned  to  each  other  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  love,  clasping,  kissing 
deep,  and  in  the  sweet  release  we  rose, 
half-laughing,  half-crying,  with  hearty 
words,  and  kissed  the  lovely  new  wife. 

Then  we  sat  around  that  sparkling 
table,  and  there  flowed  with  the  wine  the 
deepest  spirit  of  earth,  those  waters  from 
hidden  springs  that  reach  back  a million 
years:  the  give-and-take  and  touch  and 
radiance  of  the  ancient  relationships: 
parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, husband  and  wife. 

I knew  then  that  what  I had  seen 
in  the  hospital — the  tragedy  of  life  and 
its  overcoming  by  sheer  grit — were  but 
items  in  the  splendid  years.  Even  the 
heart-break  of  Felix  and  Laura  over 
their  first-born’s  death  was  but  a broken 
corner  in  the  wheat  - fields.  Not  the 
tragedy  and  its  overcoming  alone  had 
brought  the  race  through  its  dark  ages 
and  kept  it  alive — no,  but  this — this 
common  family  life,  so  changeless  through 
the  centuries,  swallowing  the  tragedy  in 
spaces  of  white  light, — just  plain  human 
love. 

Late  that  night  I looked  out  the  car- 
window  and  saw  the  Bessemer  converter 
showering  up  a swirl  of  golden  sparks, 
and  all  the  water-side  flamed : and  I 
knew  that  the  smoky  Siren,  the  dusky 
sister  of  Steel,  could  never  wholly  crush 
her  peoples,  could  never  really  darken 
their  lives;  for  near  and  far,  and  up 
and  down  the  night,  lights  burned  in 
shanty  and  shack,  and  human  families 
were  struggling  there.  And  the  love  that 
has  not  been  sullied  by  a million  years 
of  wars  and  tyrants  and  devastations, 
and  that  has  been  great  enough  to  create 
all  the  glories  we  know,  sowing  the  con- 
tinent with  cities  that  whisper  to  one 
another  over  the  wires  — that  love  is 
great  enough  to  re-create  this  world  and 
tame  even  the  Siren  City. 

It  was  after  midnight  that  I reported 
for  duty  at  Crofton  Hospital. 
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THE  modern  public  health-officer  is 
distinguished  by  his  essentially  re- 
ligious attitude  toward  life.  The 
peculiar  character  of  his  responsibilities 
compels  him  to  visualize  the  community 
as  a whole,  to  concern  himself  not  so 
much  with  individual  cases  of  disease,  or 
indeed  ultimately  with  disease  at  all,  as 
with  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
that  are  at  the  foundation  of  public 
health.  The  aggregate  life  inevitably  ac- 
quires for  him  a certain  heightened 
value,  as  if  it  were  the  material  God 
had  given  man  to  build  a world  with. 
“ The  modem  spirit  of  social  religion  ” — 
so  runs  a recent  bulletin  of  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department — “ demands  the 
reduction  of  the  death-rate,  the  extension 
of  the  vigorous  working  period,  the  pre- 
vention of  misery,  suffering,  and  in- 
efficiency.” Men  in  their  organized 
social  and  political  relationships  have 
acquired  for  this  newer  type  of  public 
health-officer  the  dignity  of  co-workers 
with  God  in  His  creative  evolution. 

Interestingly  enough,  it  is  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  its  many  scars  of 
economic  and  political  anarchy,  that  to- 
day offers  the  salient  American  illustra- 
tion of  the  new  temper  in  public  health 
work.  There,  as  elsewhere*  the  present 
State  health  organization  sprang  from 
the  discovery  of  the  parasitic  and  pre- 
ventable nature  of  communicable  dis- 
eases; but  there,  as  elsewhere  too,  the 
mastery  of  the  communicable  diseases  has 
brought  the  service  face  to  face  with  the 
facts  that  epidemics  find  their  channels  of 
least  resistance  among  the  poor,  and  that 
back  of  all  disease,  whether  communica- 
ble or  not,  stand  adverse  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  whose  remedy  demands 
the  co-operation  of  an  enlightened 
statesmanship.  The  law  creating  the 
present  State  department  dates  from  1905, 
and  followed  the  stamping-out  of  a State- 
wide epidemic  of  smallpox  by  certain 


members  of  the  existing  staff.  To  appl 
to  all  communicable  diseases  the  tecl. 
nique  which  had  won  public  confident 
in  the  fight  against  smallpox  was,  accord- 
ingly, the  department’s  first  obligation 
In  one  of  his  earlier  addresses  the  Cor. 
missioner,  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Dixon,  pledge  i 
his  department  to  “ a Pennsylvania  in 
which  there  shall  be  no  typhoid,  i 
scarlet  fever,  no  meningitis,  no  malari 
no  smallpox;  a Pennsylvania  in  which  no 
young  man  or  woman  shall  languish  with 
tuberculosis;  a Pennsylvania  in  which  no 
children  shall  die  of  diphtheria.  So  long 
as  any  of  these  diseases  exist,  they  are  a 
reproach  to  the  State,  because  the  method 
of  eliminating  them  is  known.”  But  his 
programme  did  not  stop  here.  "To  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  people  through  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  disease  into  the 
sunlight  of  right  living,”  was,  he  said,  the 
further  aim  of  the  department.  And 
this  larger  purpose  carried  his  vision  be- 
yond the  traditional  limits  of  the  medical 
service : “ The  creation  by  the  people  of 
governmental  agencies  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  health  marks  a new 
conception  of  governmental  responsi- 
bilities.” 

The  chart  and  compass  of  the  depart- 
ment is  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics 
kept  by  the  State  Registrar,  Dr.  Wilmer 
R.  Batt.  Before  the  Registrar  always 
lies  a working  map  of  Pennsylvania. 
Day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  there  flow 
in  to  him  records  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  and — what  from  an  adminis- 
trative point  of  view  is  of  even  greater 
value — records  of  present  sickness.  From 
his  point  of  vantage,  he  looks  out  upon 
the  aggregate  life  of  the  State.  At 
any  moment  he  is  able  to  advise  the  Com- 
missioner as  to  the  level  of  life  in  the 
commonwealth,  he  knows  where  the  cases 
of  illness  are,  and  his  current  analysis 
of  the  flux  of  life  and  death  reveals  the 
strongholds  of  disease  and  registers  the 
efficiency  of  the  attacking  service. 
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Grouped  about  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics — the 
scouting  wing  of  the  department — are  the 
various  fighting  divisions:  the  Divisions 
of  Medical  Inspection,  Laboratories,  and 
Biological  Products,  aimed  primarily  at 
the  conquest  of  diphtheria,  smallpox,  and 
kindred  infections;  the  Divisions  of  Tu- 
berculosis Dispensaries  and  Sanatoria; 
the  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
charged  with  the  cleansing  of  streams  and 
the  elimination  of  typhoid  and  other  filth 
diseases;  and,  merging  and  going  in  ad- 
vance of  them  all,  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tional Publicity,  which,  through  news- 
paper “ talks,”  leaflets,  public  lectures, 
and  traveling  exhibits,  takes  the  people 
into  the  department’s  confidence  and 
wins  the  co-operation  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

The  technique  of  the  department  is  illus- 
trated by  the  campaign  it  has  organized 
against  diphtheria.  Among  the  well- 
to-do,  who  could  afford  competent  phy- 
sicians and  commercial  anti-toxin,  diph- 
theria had  lost  its  old  terror;  through  the 
work  of  the  German  scientist  Behring, 
its  cure  had  long  since  been  established. 
But  in  the  State  at  large,  the  case  mor- 
tality before  1905  fluctuated  between  forty 
and  fifty  per  cent. — that  is,  from  forty  to 
fifty  among  each  hundred  who  contracted 
diphtheria  died.  Obviously,  diphtheria 
was  essentially  a problem  of  poverty,  and 
it  was  to  the  poor  that  the  department 
turned. 

Pennsylvania  was  not  without  able 
private  physicians,  neither  was  it  entirely 
lacking  in  efficient  local  health  boards. 
But  the  swift,  pell-mell,  anarchistic  ex- 
ploitation of  its  rich  mineral  resources 
had  bred  the  mental  attitude  of  the  min- 
ing camp  that  stakes  life  lightly  on  the 
chance  of  quick  wealth.  There  was 
abundant  evidence  that  the  death-rate 
from  diphtheria  was  high;  but  how  wide- 
ly the  disease  was  distributed,  precisely 
where  the  centers  of  infection  were,  no 
one  had  bothered  to  find  out.  The  com- 
munity had  not  awakened  to  the  impor- 
tance of  such  knowledge. 

The  law  of  1905  not  only  requires  the 
reporting  of  all  cases  of  diphtheria  (as  of 
other  communicable  diseases)  by  the  at- 
tending physician,  but  equips  the  depart- 
ment with  adequate  police  power  for  its 
enforcement.  The  moment  a case  is  re- 
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ported,  the  department  sees  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  quarantine  either  through  the 
local  authorities  or,  in  their  absence,  di- 
rectly. If  the  patient  can  afford  compe- 
tent medical  care,  well  and  good;  if  not, 
the  department  supplies  the  treatment.  It 
supplies  anti-toxin  from  its  own  labora- 
tories, supplies  it  through  its  own  physi- 
cians, and  takes  full  responsibility  for  the 
result.  In  the  Division  of  Medical  In- 
spection through  which  this  curative  work 
is  done,  there  are  sixty-six  medical  inspec- 
tors ; one  hundred  and  five  deputy  medical 
inspectors,  who  have  power  to  take  charge 
of  all  suspicious  cases  that  appear  in 
railway  stations  or  on  trains;  six  hundred 
and  seventy  local  health-officers  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  State;  and,  since 
January  1,  1912,  one  thousand  inspectors 
to  safeguard  the  schools.  To  facilitate 
and  give  additional  accuracy  to  the  work 
of  this  division,  the  department  operates 
laboratories  in  Philadelphia  for  special 
microscopic  investigations  and  the  manu- 
facture of  biological  products.  From 
these  laboratories  diphtheria  anti-toxin  is 
distributed  to  the  poor  through  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  stations  located  at 
strategic  points  in  the  State. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Vital  Statistics  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  through  faulty 
diagnosis  or  the  occurrence  of  death 
through  improper  care. 

A record  recently  came  to  Dr.  Batt’s 
desk  in  which  a physician  attributed  the 
death  of  a little  girl  to  acute  miocarditis, 
with  toxic  neuritis  as  the  secondary 
cause.  These  terms  were  suspiciously 
vague.  “Will  you  kindly  state,”  Dr. 

Batt  immediately  demanded,  a whether 
the  poisoning  indicated  by  the  word  toxic 
was  accidental  or  otherwise?”  The  phy- 
sician explained  that  the  case  had  been 
in  charge  of  another  doctor  until  a few 
days  before  death.  “When  I was  called 
in,  the  child  had  been  subject  to  throat 
trouble,  and  a few  weeks  before  the  symp- 
toms of  neuritis  appeared  had  had  an  at- 
tack of  supposed  tonsilitis.  This  might 
have  been  diphtheritic.” 

It  was  apparent  from  this  confession 
that  a case  of  diphtheria  had  been  im- 
properly diagnosed,  and  that  whether  de- 
liberately or  not  the  cause  of  death  had 
not  been  accurately  described.  A depart- 
mental inspector  was  on  the  ground  at 
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once  to  trace  the  history  of  the  case,  to 
disinfect  the  house  where  the  death  had 
occurred,  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of 
quarantine,  to  immunize  any  who  might 
have  been  exposed  to  infection,  and  gener- 
ally to  forestall  a fresh  outbreak  of  the 
disease. 

The  extent  to  which  the  department 
will  go  in  preventing  the  spread  of  con- 
tagion is  shown  by  its  discipline  of  an 
unruly  local  health  board.  It  happens 
that  the  case  before  me  has  to  do  with 
scarlet  fever,  but  the  method  of  procedure 
would  have  been  the  same  had  it  involved 
smallpox,  diphtheria,  or  any  other  of  the 
infectious  diseases.  Certain  physicians 
in  one  county  had  stirred  up  antago- 
nism against  the  ruling  health  board  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  subjecting  the 
people  to  undue  hardship  by  their  enforce- 
ment of  the  quarantine  law,  and  as  a re- 
sult of  public  criticism  the  board  re- 
signed. The  first  act  of  the  incoming 
board  was  to  order  the  local  health-officer 
to  disinfect  the  houses  in  which  scarlet 
fever  had  existed  and  to  lift  the  quaran- 
tine, although  the  quarantine  period  pre- 
scribed by  law  had  not  expired.  The 
local  health-officer  notified  the  State  De- 
partment. Commissioner  Dixon  tele- 
graphed the  secretary  of  the  local  board 
that  “ if  the  several  premises  are  not  im- 
mediately replacarded  and  the  quaran- 
tine regulations  observed,  summary  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  at  once  against  the 
several  members  of  the  board.”  The  law 
reads:  “Any  person  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  quarantine  restrictions  imposed 
by  this  act  . . . shall,  for  every  such 
offense,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  a sum- 
mary proceeding  before  any  magistrate 
or  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
wherein  such  offense  was  committed,  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  ($50),  or  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100),  to  be  paid  to  the 
use  of  said  county,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail  for  a period  of  not 
less  than  ten  or  more  than  thirty  days,  or 
both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.”  It 
is  well  known  that  the  State  department 
does  not  hesitate  to  use  its  police  powers 
in  enforcing  the  law.  The  result  of  Com- 
missioner Dixon’s  telegram  was  that  the 
local  board  requarantined  the  infected 
premises  the  next  morning  and  made 
further  action  on  his  part  unnecessary. 


“ It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  de- 
partment,” the  Commissioner’s  secretary 
writes  me,  “ that  prosecutions  instituted 
for  well-defined  violations  of  the  health 
laws  increase  respect  for  the  department 
among  the  people  and  promote  efficiency 
in  the  service.  In  few  if  any  instances 
have  these  prosecutions  created  antago- 
nism or  ill  feeling  even  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  required  to  pay  fines  or 
costs.” 

Formerly  the  case  fatality  from 
diphtheria  in  Pennsylvania  fluctuated 
between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent.  From 
October,  1905,  to  and  including  Decem- 
ber 31,  1910,  the  department  treated 
27,318  poor  patients  for  diphtheria,  and 
of  this  number  only  eight  and  one-half  per 
cent,  died;  it  immunized  20,294  who  had 
been  exposed  to  infection,  and  of  these 
less  than  two  per  cent,  developed  diph- 
theria, and  of  this  two  per  cent,  only 
six  per  cent.,  or  less  than  one-ninth  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  total  immunized 
group,  died ! The  State’s  Registrar 
calculates  that  in  a little  more  than 
three  years  “the  State  Department  of 
Health’s  free  distribution  of  anti-toxin 
has  saved  over  eight  thousand  lives,  at 
an  average  cost  of  seven  dollars  each, 
and  prevented  contagion  in  several  thou- 
sands of  cases  at  an  average  cost  of 
two  dollars.” 

Similar  progress  has  attended  the 
campaigns  against  tuberculosis  and 
typhoid  fever.  One  hundred  and  four- 
teen dispensaries  for  the  use  of  the 
tuberculous  poor  have  been  opened  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  and  the 
Health  Department  operates  one  large 
sanatorium,  and  has  acquired  sites  for 
two  more.  The  Division  of  Sani- 
tary Engineering  is  rapidly  extending 
its  supervision  over  the  drainage  systems 
and  water  supplies  of  the  commonwealth, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  good  ground 
for  predicting  that  in  ten  years  typhoid 
will  have  become  a rare  disease. 

The  time  is  not  ripe  to  say  that  the 
technical  methods  of  the  department  are 
in  all  respects  above  criticism.  In  its 
handling  of  the  difficult  problem  of  tuber- 
culosis, for  example,  the  best  experience 
of  other  communities  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  adequately  considered.  The 
one  point  upon  which  experts  are  agreed 
is  that  the  most  effective  means  of  pre- 
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venting  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  is  the 
segregation  of  advanced  cases,  and  that 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  such  cases 
should  be  near  the  centers  of  population. 
In  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York,  for  instance,  laws  have  been 
enacted  for  the  establishment  of  county 
hospitals  for  consumptives.  It  is  held 
that  advanced  cases  should  not  be  re- 
moved far  from  their  homes,  both  be- 
cause of  the  physical  strain  attending 
travel,  and  also  because  in  their  last 
days  they  have  a right  to  be  near  their 
friends.  Whether  the  remote  sanatoria  in 
Pennsylvania  can  be  made  to  serve  the 
needs  of  these  advanced  cases  remains 
doubtful.  Moreover,  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  dispensary  system  has  resulted  in 
inequality  of  standards,  and  persistent 
labor  will  be  required  to  bring  them  to 
a level  of  uniform  efficiency.  Neverthe- 
less, no  State  has  grappled  with  its 
health  problem  so  boldly  as  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  all  hands  communicable  dis- 
eases are  being  brought  under  control. 
In  reviewing  the  first  three  years  of 
the  department's  work,  the  Commis- 
sioner is  able  to  show  that,  in  addition 
to  the  eight  thousand  lives  saved  from 
diphtheria,  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
have  been  reduced  by  a thousand  annual- 
ly, that  the  typhoid  death-rate  has  been 
more  than  cut  in  two,  and  that  “ at 
least  fifty  thousand  people  have  been, 
spared  each  year  from  the  ravages  of 
acute  disease." 

And  yet  the  general  death-rate  has 
made  no  corresponding  decline.  The 
mastery  of  communicable  diseases  has 
hardly  more  than  played  upon  the  surface 
of  the  State’s  health  problem.  Obvious- 
ly, back  of  these  communicable  dis- 
eases causes  have  been  at  work  to  im- 
pair the  commonwealth’s  fundamental 
vitality.  In  the  absence  of  statistics 
covering  a sufficiently  long  period  in 
Pennsylvania,  one  is  led  to  infer  that 
there  as  in  the  Registration  Area — the 
group  of  States  (up  to  1880  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey  only,  but  in  1908  seven- 
teen States,  with  a little  more  than  half 
the  nation’s  population)  whose  mortality 
statistics  are  accepted  as  accurate  by  the 
Federal  Census  Bureau — there  has  been 
an  actual  increase  in  the  death-rate  from 
accidents  and  from  the  diseases  usually 
described  as  “ degenerative,’’  whose  causes 


are  traced  by  experts  to  unintelligent 
habits  of  living  among  all  classes,  and 
especially  to  adverse  social  and  economic 
conditions  among  the  poor. 

We  have  been  so  greatly  impressed 
during  recent  years  by  the  conquest  of 
infectious  diseases  and  the  lengthening 
of  the  average  life,  that  we  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  full  span  of  life 
has  not  been  lengthened,  and  that  in 
certain  important  age  groups  the  death- 
rate  has  actually  gone  rapidly  up. 

The  most  striking  fact  revealed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  mortality  statistics  of 
the  Registration  Area  for  the  census 
periods  ending  in  the  years  1880,  1890, 
and  1900,  together  with  the  average  for 
the  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  is  that 
while  there  has  been  an  encouraging  de- 
cline in  the  deaths  per  thousand  of  popu- 
lation in  the  age  groups  under  forty, 
above  forty  the  reverse  has  been  true.  For 
example,  in  the  age  group  under  twenty, 
the  total  number  of  deaths  in  each  thou- 
sand of  population  within  the  group  has 
decreased  18  per  cent.;  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  12  per  cent.;  be'  /een  thirty 
and  forty,  slightly  more  thar  2 per  cent. 
But  after  forty  the  index  shifts  sharply 
from  progress  to  retrogression.  In  the 
age  group  between  forty  and  fifty,  the 
number  of  deaths  in  each  thousand  of 
population  within  the  group  has  increased 
13  per  cent.;  between  fifty  and  sixty,  29 
per  cent.;  and  in  the  group  above  sixty, 
the  increase  has  been  about  261/£  per 
cent.  And  when  a further  inquiry  is 
made  into  the  causes  of  these  surprising 
phenomena,  it  is  found  that  since  1880 
the  death-rate  from  oancer  has  increased 
104  per  cent.;  from  the  so-called  “ de- 
generative" diseases  — affections  of  the 
heart,  blood  vessels,  and  kidneys,  “ dropsy,’’ 
and  the  like — also  104  per  cent. ; and  from 
accidents,  48  per  cent.  To  say  that 
these  increases  are  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  lengthening  of  the  average 
life,  which  carries  an  increasing  number 
into  the  advanced  age  groups,  is  fal- 
lacious, because  it  is  not  the  actual  num- 
ber of  deaths  only,  but  the  death-rate 
within  the  group,  that  has  increased. 
The  fact  that  the  mortality  from  the  “ de- 
generative ’’  diseases  in  the  age  group  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty — the  years  of  ripe 
experience  when  social  usefulness  should 
be  at  its  maximum — has  increased  by  60 
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per  cent.,  shows  that  living  conditions  are 
fundamentally  wrong. 

This  is  the  view  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Ritten- 
house,  president  of  an  important  life-as- 
surance society,  under  whose  authority 
the  facts  here  stated  were  recently  pub- 
lished. “ It  is  apparent,”  he  says,  “ that 
the  business,  social,  and  domestic  condi- 
tions which  make  such  heavy  demands 
upon  brain,  nerve,  and  artery,  must  be 
corrected,  or  a greater  degree  of  bodily 
resistance  must  be  built  up.  Just  as  in 
business  life  we  draw  largely  upon  mod- 
ern invention  and  the  resources  of  sci- 
ence to  increase  efficiency  and  reduce 
waste,  so  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  such 
knowledge  as  science  now  affords  us  in 
the  care  of  our  bodies  and  the  systema- 
tizing of  our  lives.”  And  reflecting  upon 
the  traditional  indifference  with  which 
we  Americans  tolerate  human  waste,  he 
takes  the  essentially  religious  attitude 
that  increasingly  characterizes  men  whose 
obligations  compel  them  to  visualize  the 
aggregate  life  of  the  community.  “Per- 
haps,” he  observes,  “we  can  best  make 
for  efficient  longevity  by  bearing  in  mind 
that  life  is  a trmt  fund,  which  should 
neither  be  hoarded  with  parsimonious 
and  sterile  solicitude,  nor  expended  with 
lavish  and  futile  extravagance.” 

The  problems  presented  by  this  analysis 
of  the  mortality  statistics  of  the  Regis- 
tration Area  are  not  health  problems  in 
the  traditional  and  narrow  medical  sense, 
but  they  are  health  problems  nevertheless. 
They  involve  the  social  and  economic 
factors  that  underlie  all  disease  whatso- 
ever, undermine  the  vigor  of  the  body 
politic,  and  make  disease  possible — de- 
fective education,  unemployment,  low 
wages,  child  labor  and  the  sweating  of 
women,  bad  factory  conditions,  insanitary 
housing,  the  turbulence  of  our  business 
and  industrial  methods.  Their  sohition 
demands  a new  type  of  socially  enlight- 
ened statesmanship  whose  policies  and  ad- 
ministrative methods  shall  be  determined, 
not  by  market  quotations  and  trade  bal- 
ances only,  but  also,  and  indeed  primarily, 
by  the  currently  registered  level  of  life 
in  the  community. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health  realizes  that,  as  time  goes  on,  it 
will  serve  the  community  quite  as  much 
by  guiding  social  legislation  as  by  com- 
bating communicable  disease.  One  who 


sees  the  chart  in  Dr.  Batt’s  office  in  Har- 
risburg on  which  he  has  diagrammed  the 
functions  of  the  department  is  struck  by 
the  importance  he  attaches  to  such  mat- 
ters as  wages,  housing,  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  employment.  The  new 
meaning  of  public  health  is  transforming 
the  public  health-officer  from  a sanitary 
policeman  to  a counselor  of  state. 

Because  the  modern  health-officer  has 
developed  a technique  for  the  accumula- 
tion and  constructive  interpretation  of 
the  social  and  economic  facts  that  are 
at  the  basis  of  public  health  and  should 
be  at  the  basis  of  legislation.  Federal  as 
well  as  State,  there  is  a growing  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  economists,  social 
workers,  the  newer  generation  of  public 
men,  and  the  people  at  large,  that  he 
should  have  a place  in  the  national 
councils.  It  was  this  conviction  that  led 
Senator  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  to  bring 
before  the  Sixty-first  Congress  a bill  for 
the  establishment  of  “ a Department  of 
Public  Health  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Health,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  a Cabinet 
officer.” 

Following  the  introduction  of  Senator 
Owen’s  bill,  public  hearings  were  held 
that  were  not  confined  to  the  rooms  of 
Congressional  committees.  Opponents 
and  advocates  of  the  measure  carried  on 
a heated  debate,  by  no  means  free  from 
acrimony  or  misrepresentation,  which  re- 
sulted in  confusing  the  public  mind  both 
with  regard  to  the  scope  and  efficiency 
of  the  existing  Federal  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  new  functions  which 
the  enlarged  service  contemplated  in 
Senator  Owen’s  bill  would  be  called  upon 
to  perform. 

The  history  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service  goes  back  to 
July  16,  1798,  when  Congress  passed  an 
act  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled 
seamen.  Since  that  time  its  responsibili- 
ties have  been  gradually  enlarged  until 
to-day  it  ranks  among  the  foremost  na- 
tional health  services  in  the  world.  Its 
commissioned  corps  consists  of  a hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  medical  officers 
under  a Surgeon-General  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
It  operates  twenty  - one  marine  hos- 
pitals and  one  hundred  and  forty-one  re- 
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lief  stations  for  the  care  of  seamen.  It 
administers  the  national  quarantine  laws 
and  regulations,  and  to  this  end  main- 
tains forty-three  quarantine  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions.  It 
is  responsible  for  the  medical  inspection 
of  immigrants;  it  enforces  the  law  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  viruses,  serums,  and  tox- 
ins in  interstate  traffic,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose has  established  the  official  standard 
units  for  diphtheria  and  tetanus  anti- 
toxin; it  furnishes  medical  treatment  to 
officers  and  crews  of  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service,  seamen  employed  on  the  vessels 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  on 
the  vessels  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Army,  keepers  and  crews  of  the  United 
States  Life-saving  Service,  officers  and 
seamen  on  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
non-enlisted  seamen  on  the  United  States 
Army  transports.  It  makes  physical  ex- 
amination of  applicants  for  enlistment  in 
the  Revenue  Cutter  and  Life  - saving 
Services,  and  of  the  men  who  seek  licenses 
as  masters  and  pilots  in  the  merchant 
marine.  And  it  maintains  an  extensive 
hygienic  laboratory  for  the  investigation 
of  infectious  and  communicable  diseases 
and  “matters  pertaining  to  the  public 
health.” 

The  recent  growth  of  the  Federal 
Health  Service  has  closely  paralleled 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  similar 
reasons.  A majority  of  the  States  are 
still  inadequately  equipped  for  handling 
the  acute  sanitary  problems  that  arise 
with  sudden  epidemics.  When  such  epi- 
demics baffle  the  local  authorities,  the 
tendency  is  to  turn  to  Washington  for 
help.  The  strength  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  both  with 
Congress  and  with  the  people,  is  due 
principally  to  its  splendid  efficiency  at 
such  critical  times.  Famous  examples  of 
the  capacity  of  its  experts  are  the  con- 
quest of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans 
by  Surgeon  J.  H.  White,  the  eradication 
of  bubonic  plague  from  San  Francisco 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  present  Sur- 
geon-General, Dr.  Rupert  Blue,  and  the 
cleansing  of  typhoid  from  Yakima 
County,  Washington,  by  Past  Assistant 
Surgeon  L.  L.  Lumsden. 

It  is  perpetually  being  said  by  the  over- 
ardent  advocates  of  a national  department 
of  health  that  while  the  Federal  govern- 


ment hurries  to  the  assistance  of  hogs 
sick  with  cholera,  of  sheep  afflicted  with 
scabies,  or  cattle  dying  of  Texas  fever, 
nothing  is  done  for  the  poor  mother  lan- 
guishing with  tuberculosis.  Such  a state- 
ment is  as  misleading  as  the  favorite 
declaration  of  the  opponents  of  a national 
health  department,  that  its  creation 
would  give  the  Federal  authorities  tyran- 
nical powers  over  the  personal  liberties 
of  the  people.  Under  the  Constitution, 
the  Federal  health-officers  may  ordinarily 
enter  no  State  except  upon  the  request  of 
the  State  authorities;  and  while,  in 
theory,  the  national  government  must  in- 
tervene when  the  inability  of  a State  to 
control  disease  makes  a local  epidemic 
an  interstate  menace,  scrupulous  care  is 
always  taken  to  keep  the  Federal  police 
power  in  harmonious  subordination  to 
the  police  power  of  the  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  whenever  the  citizens  of  a 
State  appeal  through  their  elected  officers 
to  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  for  aid  they  never  fail  to  get  it. 

Heretofore,  the  chief  obstacle  to  sat- 
isfactory co-operation  between  Federal 
and  State  health-officers  has  been  the 
perversion  of  a perfectly  normal  instinct. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  recently  the 
possibility  of  a famine  was  the  greatest 
of  all  menaces  to  public  health,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  people  should  have 
made  the  protection  of  their  food  supply 
their  first  concern.  An  adequate  food  sup- 
ply is  at  the  foundation  of  the  possibility 
of  health.  But  time  and  again  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  various  communities 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  normal  in- 
stinct to  prejudice  the  public  mind 
against  essential  health  measures,  on  the 
ground  that  to  admit  the  existence  of  con- 
tagious disease  would  hurt  business. 

A classic  instance  is  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  bubonic  plague.  In  1900  a 
case  of  plague  was  discovered  in  the  city. 
Under  our  treaty  agreements  with  foreign 
nations  we  were  obliged  to  publish  the 
fact.  But  the  leading  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  were  immediately  up  in  arms. 
They  denied  the  existence  of  the  disease; 
they  sent  delegations  to  Washington  to 
prevent  appropriate  action  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
Their  attitude  was  expressed  by  a judge, 
who,  in  declaring  illegal  the  quarantine 
of  the  infected  district  by  the  city  health 
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department,  said : “ If  it  were  within  the 
province  of  this  court  to  decide  the  point, 
I should  hold  that  there  is  not  now  and 
never  has  been  a case  of  plague  in  this 
city.”  In  the  mean  time,  members  of  the 
Federal  Health  Service  persevered  in 
publishing  the  facts  and  in  safeguarding 
foreign  and  interstate  commerce.  By 
1907,  when  a fresh  outbreak  of  the  disease 
occurred  in  San  Francisco,  public  opin- 
ion was  ripe  for  an  appeal  to  Washington. 
Immediately  the  Federal  Service  took 
charge  of  the  situation,  and  organized  a 
campaign  that  has  not  only  eradicated 
the  plague,  but  has  also  revolutionized 
methods  of  public  sanitation  along  the 
entire  Western  coast. 

As  a civil  army  for  combating  disease, 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  needs  nothing  but  increased  ap- 
propriations to  meet  every  demand  that 
can  constitutionally  be  made  upon  it. 
It  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  technique 
of  handling  epidemics,  and  the  work  of 
its  medical-research  laboratories  has  a 
unique  international  reputation.  If  it 
had  more  money  at  its  command,  it  would 
gladly  make  itself  the  center  of  informa- 
tion on  the  best  methods  devised  for  the 
handling  of  conventional  public  health 
problems.  But  the  ablest  minds  in  the 
service  keenly  realize  that  the  conquest 
of  infectious  and  communicable  diseases, 
while  the  large,  crude,  immediate  task, 
hardly  more  than  skims  the  surface. 
They,  too,  have  been  led  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  their  responsibilities  to 
visualize  the  community  as  a whole;  for 
them,  too,  the  aggregate  life  of  the  na- 
tion has  acquired  a heightened  value  as 
the  material  God  has  intrusted  to  the 
people  to  build  a civilization  with.  They 
clearly  foresee  the  time  when  medical  re- 
search will  have  increasingly  to  be  di- 
rected to  those  adverse  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  stand  back  of  all 
disease,  undermine  the  national  vigor, 
and  make  disease  possible.  They  under- 
stand that  the  problems  that  the  new 
knowledge  is  bringing  to  the  front  will 
require  the  co-operation  of  a new  type 
of  socialized  statesmanship  for  their  so- 
lution. 

To  the  observer  in  Washington,  noth- 
ing is  so  remarkable  as  the  apparently 
total  obliviousness  of  our  politicians  to  the 
newer  social  and  economic  questions  that 


have  arisen  in  our  national  life.  The 
issues  that  are  principally  debated  in  Con- 
gress are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
that  have  filled  Congressional  Records  for 
generations.  It  is  a strange  anachronism 
that  of  a little  less  than  six  and  one-half 
hundred  millions  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress in  1910,  more  than  five  hundred  and 
nine  millions  should  have  been  for  mili- 
tary pensions  and  preparations  for  war. 
An  examination  of  the  Federal  budget,  of 
current  legislation,  indeed  of  Presidential 
messages,  gives  little  hint  that  our  pub- 
lic men  are  aware  that  we  have  ceased  to 
be  a nation  of  small  farmers,  merchants, 
and  independent  mechanics ; or  that  there 
are  such  things  in  the  United  States  as  a 
criminally  high  infant  mortality,  ruinous 
child  labor,  the  sweating  of  women,  an 
increasing  prevalence  of  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, and  crime.  Except  for  the 
“ trust 99  investigations  and  an  intermina- 
ble wrangle  over  the  tariff,  Congressmen 
and  Senators  take  little  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  nationalization  of  our  in- 
dustrial machinery  has  made  these  social 
problems  matters  of  Federal  concern. 

In  England,  Germany,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  nationalization  of 
industry  has  been  attended  with  the  de- 
velopment of  national  health  programmes 
in  the  form  of  insurance  against  sickness, 
invalidism,  unemployment,  and  old  age. 
In  the  light  of  experience  with  legisla- 
tion in  America,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  similar  action  will  be  taken  by  our 
government  except  under  the  pressure  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion.  To-day 
we  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
our  human  resources.  Even  the  national 
birth  and  death  rates  are  unknown. 
Sporadic  investigations  by  philanthropic 
societies  and  various  Federal  depart- 
ments make  it  certain  that  tuberculosis 
and  kindred  diseases,  child  labor,  unem- 
ployment, and  the  like  are  impairing  the 
national  vitality;  but  our  information  is 
too  scattered  and  imperfect  to  compel 
remedial  action.  The  attitude  of  our 
statesmen  toward  human  conservation  is 
as  complacent  as  it  formerly  was  toward 
the  conservation  of  our  material  re- 
sources. And  it  is  probable  that  this 
ruinous  complacency  will  continue  until 
a department  has  been  created  with  facil- 
ities adequate  to  the  continuous  accumu- 
lation of  facts  for  the  public. 
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The  Eyes  of  the  Gazelle 

BY  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 


FEW,  comparatively,  are  the  Federal 
district  - attorneys  in  the  United 
States.  This  makes  it  necessary  in 
telling  about  the  adventure  of  the  girl 
with  the  gazelle  eyes — whose  story,  by  the 
way,  is  much  more  true  than  untrue — 
to  conceal  the  identity  of  one  of  them 
in  a makeshift  way  by  calling  him 
Everett  Edwards  Brevoort. 

If  any  think  for  a moment  that  this 
Brevoort  showed  the  slightest  trace  of 
his  Dutch  ancestry  in  his  appearance, 
they  merely  show  their  ignorance  of 
America.  America  cuts  men  out  of  her 
own  pattern,  all  forebears  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  America  made 
Brevoort  tall,  and  not  only  angular,  but 
also  rectangular.  He  was  so  rectangular 
that  he  seemed  to  be  just  the  sort  of  a 
creature  that  America  so  often  likes  to 
mold  by  tamping  the  soft,  plastic  ma- 
terial into  the  rectangles  of  streets,  such 
as  Wall  and  Nassau,  for  instance,  or 
down  a Chicago  elevator  shaft,  or  a 
Philadelphia  mail  chute.  He  was  the 
adamantine,  rectangular  product  of  an 
adamantine,  rectangular  American  city. 
He  was  the  pattern  of  American  success. 
He  was  the  form  of  clear,  cold,  selfish 
thought.  His  head  worked  so  well  that 
he  could  raise  one  of  his  long  fingers  and 
argue  an  anti-trust  law  into  an  auto- 
mobile speed  regulation  by  pure  logic. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  had  meant  very 
little  to  him  as  a fee.  He  paid  that  much 
for  rent  of  his  winter-quarters.  And, 
after  all,  when  he  was  fifty  a year  or  so 
ago,  he  was  a somewhat  attractive,  mid- 
dle-aged bachelor.  His  skin,  for  example, 
always  seemed  to  have  emerged  a mo- 
ment before  from  bitterly  cold  water. 
His  features  were  somewhat  Greek.  His 
ordinary  smile  was  satanic,  and  his 
“eye  thrust,”  as  the  young  Harvard  man 
who  was  assistant  attorney  said,  was 
simply — what  shall  we  say? 

This  19  a detective  story,  even  though 
true,  and  there  is  something  feminine  in 
it,  which  calls  for  haste,  but  if  one 
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cannot  have  a picture  of  Brevoort,  one 
will  miss  the  point.  The  truth  was  that 
Brevoort  wa9  a curious  tragedy  himself. 

He  might  have  had  a Supreme  Court 
seat,  or  even  the  Vice-Presidency,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  record. 

A record  at  middle  age,  when  the 
vision  clears,  is  the  confounded  thing! 

To  have  been  brilliantly  successful  in 
advising  promoters  how  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  legislators — which  is  not  such  a great 
achievement  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
it — is  success  which  lasts  until  the  plain 
people  of  inferior  mental  equipment 
stupidly  insist  in  vulgar  terminology  that 
you  have  been  running  an  expensive 
school  in  the  gentle  art  of  playing  dirty 
tricks.  Brevoort,  along  with  others,  said 
that  he  had  “done  the  thing  customary 
and  current  in  big  business  and  big  law.” 

No  one  had  ever  outwitted  him,  anyhow. 

He  said  so  to  the  man  who  had  married 
the  one  woman  he  had  wanted.  He  said 
it  at  the  University  Club  on  the  eve  of 
the  Republican  Convention,  when  the 
machine  would  have  given  him  gladly 
anything  he  wanted,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  way  plain  folks  insisted,  in  spite 
of  all  logic,  in  looking  upon  his  record. 

The  windows  of  his  apartment  were  high 
above  the  street,  and  that  night,  when  he 
realized  that  his  party  did  not  dare 
even  to  mention  his  name  for  elective 
office,  he  would  have  slipped  out  of  one 
of  them  as  if  by  accident,  if  pure  logic 
had  not  overcome,  as  usual,  the  coarser 
yearnings  of  his  heart. 

This  was  Brevoort,  who  suddenly  threw 
over  all  his  old  practice,  all  the  lucrative 
clients,  all  the  fascinating  sway  of  the 
largest  American  affairs,  and,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  said  to  executive  au- 
thority: “Here’s  my  ability.  Here’s  my 
logic.  Here’s  my  law.  If  you  want  me 
to  bring  my  gifts  to  the  public  service, 
appoint  me  wherever  you  dare  to  do  it. 

There  has  been  something  empty  in  my 
life.  Perhaps  I’ve  lacked  an  ideal.  Now 
at  any  rate  I am  ready  to  work  per  an- 
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num  for  a sum  rather  less  than  my  club 
bills.  Give  me  a chance  at  Service,  with 
a big  S.” 

So  when  C.  B.  D.  was  served  with  a 
warrant  in  the  Industrial  Shippers  re- 
bate cases,  he  had  exclaimed  involun- 
tarily to  the  deputy  sheriff : “ It’s  Bre- 
voort,  of  course.  He  served  me  once 
loyally  at  a pretty  price;  now  he’s  serving 
the  government  with  the  same  perfect 
mind  for  twenty-five  dollars  a day.  Al- 
ways somebody’s  servant,  anyhow!  All 
head  and  no  heart.”  The  sheriff  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  so  great  a man  so  de- 
scribed; he  was,  however,  familiar  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  Atlantic  Fidelity 
Trust  Company’s  banking-law  case;  he 
had  seen  the  wife  of  Morton  O.  Pai> 
soner,  with  red  eyes,  trying  to  get  sig- 
natures on  a petition  for  Parsoner’s 
pardon,  and  he  had  listened  to  the  cross- 
examination  in  the  traction  cases.  Bre- 
voort,  he  knew,  did  the  Federal  attorney’s 
job  without  need  of  blinders ; he  did 
not  shy  at  old  friendships.  He  had  no 
prejudice.  His  was  a terrible  prose- 
cuting pounce.  And  he  played  with  wit- 
nesses— a jaguar  with  rabbits.  Servant, 
perhaps;  the  devil  himself,  anyhow! 

This  was  Brevoort  who  stayed  in  the 
city  through  the  hot  spell  in  August, 
working  like  a dog  on  some  investigation, 
the  subject  of  which  no  one  yet  has  been 
able  to  guess,  because  even  those  who 
get  the  crop  reports  and  the  President’s 
message  first  cannot  foretell  the  thing 
Brevoort  will  do.  And  it  was  on  August 
30th  that  Brevoort  pressed  a button  of 
the  panel  of  his  desk  and  looked  up  when 
Cooley,  the  second  assistant,  who  does 
the  small  criminal  work — the  mail-fraud, 
immigration,  eight-hour-law,  and  postal- 
robbery  prosecutions — came  in.  Brevoort 
held  a letter  in  his  right  hand  and 
touched  the  tips  of  his  stiff,  white, 
clerical  collar  with  the  tips  of  his  stiff, 
white,  clerical,  Satanic  fingers. 

“ The  Senator  from  this  district  writes 
me,”  he  said,  letting  his  words  fly  like 
chips  of  porcelain.  “He  writes  me  about 
one  Peter  Schmolz,  a pensioner  — and 
political  creditor  of  the  good  Senator. 
There  was  a theft  of  the  last  pension 
draft  and  voucher.  The  draft  was  forged 
and  collected.  What  has  this  office 
doner 

The  second  assistant  looked  nervous. 


“ J anis  has  been  on  the  case,”  he  said. 

“Janis!  He  considered  it  game  of 
his  size?”  asked  the  man  of  little  great- 
ness. “ What  has  he  found  ?” 

The  second  assistant,  being  a young 
man  desirous  to  please,  imitated  the 
incisive  brevity  of  his  superior  in  his 
reply. 

“ Schmolz  lives  on  West  Twenty  - 
ninth  Street,”  he  said.  “It  is  a board- 
ing-house kept  by  Mrs.  Kohlan,  a Rus- 
sian. The  first  postal  inspector  on  the 
case  absolved  the  carrier.  Mrs.  Kohlan 
admits  that  the  letter  was  seen  by  her 
on  the  hall-stand.  None  but  the  boarders 
had  access  that  day  to  the  letter.  Janis 
says  it  was  stolen  by  one  of  them  or  by 
Dosia  Kohlan,  the  twelve-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  the  landlady.  The  little  girl  ad- 
mits cashing  the  draft  at  the  bakery 
where  she  is  known.  This  was  discovered, 
confessed,  and  then  substantiated.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  who  directed 
the  child’s  action  or  received  the  money 
from  her.  She  could  not  have  conceived 
and  carried  out  the  criminal  transaction 
alone.  Even  the  forgery,  which  is  awk- 
ward, probably  is  not  hers.  There  must 
be  a principal.” 

“ Obvious !”  asserted  Brevoort,  who  did 
not  even  scent  the  interest  of  the  case. 
“Whom  does  the  child  accuse?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Nobody?  You  mean  to  tell  me  that 
Janis,  with  his  bulldog,  bulldozing,  third- 
degree  face  has  met  his  match  in  a 
twelve-year-old  girl  ?” 

The  second  assistant  reddened. 

“You’ve  talked  to  her?”  asked  Bre- 
voort. 

The  other  nodded. 

“It  is  a blank  wall — a stone  wall— a 
wonderful  thing — that — that — er — child/' 
he  stammered. 

“ Hm !”  said  Brevoort,  exuding  the 
chill  of  pure  reason.  “ Have  I to  go  into 
a puny  little  matter  like  this?  Where's 
Janis?” 

“Waiting  to  testify  in  the  Co- 
operative Gold-mining  Securities  fraud- 
order  case.” 

“ Send  him  in.” 

Janis,  who  came,  is  a great  man  him- 
self. He  has  a bull  neck,  fat  jowls, 
sleepy  eyes.  The  bull  neck  is  on  chunky 
shoulders,  the  fat  jowls  are  on  a broad, 
almost  criminal  face,  and  the  sleepy 
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eyes  are  fastened  onto  a brain  that  works 
like  a rat-trap.  His  whole  appearance, 
however,  is  that  of  a lazy  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures,  owing  an  appoint- 
ment to  ward  politics.  And,  by  the  way, 
he  has  one  affectation;  he  wears  tortoise- 
shell eye-glasses. 

Janis,  like  others  of  his  kind,  will  not 
often  tell  how  he  does  his  work.  Only 
now  and  then  it  is  discovered  that  he 
caught  a thieving  postal  clerk  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  the  father  of  the  woman  for 
whose  love  of  gifts  the  thefts  were  com- 
mitted, or  that  he  picked  out  the  mur- 
derer who  had  killed  the  postmaster  at 
Hollinsworth  by  reciting  to  five  suspects 
the  scenario  of  the  crime,  step  by  step, 
while  he  watched  their  individual  faces. 
“If  not  by  one  means,  then  by  another,” 
is  his  motto,  and  he  founds  his  method 
of  nailing  the  guilty  upon  the  theory 
that  no  human  being  is  a good  liar. 

“ A man  named  Schmolz — ” began 
Brevoort,  looking  up  blackly  at  the  in- 
spector. 

Bill  Janis  ran  his  fingers  around  his 
collar,  coughed,  blushed  slightly,  and 
scraped  his  feet. 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  arrest  some- 
body ?”  snapped  the  Federal  attorney. 
“ That’s  not  the  business  of  this  office — 
to  get  evidence.” 

“Does  your  office  want  to  prosecute, 
as  it  were,  a twelve-year-old  girl  with 
pink  cheeks  and  black  pigtails — what?” 
inquired  the  sleuth,  sarcastically. 

“Wasn’t  there  any  one  back  of  her? 
Wasn’t  there  an  older  person?  Why 
don’t  you  make  the  child  disclose?  You’re 
a past-master  of  the  third  degree.  What’s 
the  matter?” 

Janis  grinned  sheepishly. 

“ Sullivan,  who  first  had  the  case, 
tried  his  hand,  and  Martin  tried  his,”  he 
said.  “We  had  the  girl  under  arrest 
and  in  a cell,  and  tried  threats,  and  Sul- 
livan took  her  for  a trip  to  some  open- 
air  theater  and  tried  entertainment,  and 
your  young  Cooley  gave  her  a cross- 
examination  for  two  hours  and  tried 
flattery,  and  I tried  threats,  bribery,  flat- 
tery, and  cross-examination,  and  then 
some.” 

“ What  does  she  do  ?”  asked  Brevoort. 
“ Cry?” 

“Cry,  you  say?  Cry?  She  has  soft 
brown  eyes  and  smiling  lips.  She  never 
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cries.  That’s  what  sands  us  all  up,  as 
it  were.  She  laughs!” 

The  inspector  looked  slyly  at  Brevoort’s 
scowl. 

“ We’ve  all  been  wondering  whether 
you  could  outwit  her,  sir,”  he  said,  in- 
sinuatingly, after  a pause. 

The  Federal  attorney  sniffed. 

“ Merely  as  a study  in  human  nature, 
sir — as  it  were.” 

Brevoort  snorted. 

“ The  men  in  the  service  have  been 
sneering  a bit  over  the  story,  sir — at  me, 
sir.  They  say  that  if  the  Old  One  him- 
self— beggin’  your  pardon — had  the  girl 
in  hand,  something  would  come  of  it. 

Of  course,  it’s  no  work  for  you,  sir.  I 
know  that.  Only,  of  course,  if  all  you 
got  from  her — wit  against  wit,  as  it  were 
— was  what  we  get — why — ” 

The  great  lawyer  pulled  down  his 
waistcoat. 

“I  think  I will  look  into  this  myself,” 
he  said,  confidentially.  “ It  is  interesting.” 

“ Shall  I bring  the  child  here — as  it 
were  ?” 

“ No.  You  and  Sullivan  get  together 
and  dictate  the  facts  to  my  stenographer. 

That  will  be  all.” 

Janis  hesitated  at  the  door,  brushed 
off  his  sleeve,  lifted  one  eyebrow,  and 
looked  about  the  old  room  of  the  Federal 
Building,  with  all  its  bookcased  walls 
and  high,  plaster  - molded  ceiling,  ap- 
parently as  innocent  and  unconcerned  as 
a tourist  from  Keokuk. 

“ Say,  Mr.  Brevoort,  you  never  seen 
this  girl,  have  you?”  he  asked,  non- 
chalantly. 

The  attorney  shook  his  square- jawed 
head.  Thereupon  Janis  closed  the  door 
and  stood  outside  in  the  corridor,  with 
the  point  of  his  tongue  appearing  from 
one  extreme  comer  of  his  mouth  and 
one  eyelid  drawn  down. 

“ , as  it  were,”  said  he.  “And 

then  ag’in  , as  it  were.” 

Of  course,  the  real  interest  centers 
around  the  attempt  of  Brevoort  to  ac- 
complish, playfully  and  as  a piece  of 
recreation,  the  mastery  of  the  girl  with 
the  gazelle  eyes.  It  was,  he  appreciated 
fully,  an  experiment  in  vanity.  What 
more  it  was  to  be,  though  he  knew  it 
not  on  that  Saturday  morning  in  Au- 
gust, makes  this  story  worth  telling  and 
reminds  the  conscience  that  there  must 
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be  as  close  an  adherence  to  the  true  de- 
tails as  exigencies  will  permit. 

On  Sunday,  then,  Everett  Edwards 
Brevoort  left  his  apartment  in  an  un- 
pressed suit  of  clothes  which  he  had 
laid  aside  to  give  to  Jimmy  Bernard,  his 
personal  attendant.  Instead  of  stretch- 
ing, as  usual,  at  the  University  Club, 
with  its  great  hall  of  empty  breakfast- 
tables,  his  broomstick  legs  took  a long 
and  brisk  walk  through  the  deserted  busi- 
ness district,  where  the  rap-tap-tap  of  his 
feet  reverberated  logically,  and  at  last 
found  themselves  under  a table  in  the 
“ Epicure  Lunch  Room,  Open  At  All 
Hours.”  However  unaccustomed  this 
performance  of  his  legs,  his  mind  re- 
mained as  it  had  grown  so  perfectly. 
True  to  habit,  he  bought  a copy  of  every 
newspaper  on  the  counter,  and  in  five 
minutes  had  bathed  himself  in  the  ample 
wallow  of  print,  a process  which  some 
years  ago  he  named  “ Saturating  the 
mood  of  the  people's  day.” 

After  finishing  a perfunctory  cup  of 
coffee  he  went  to  the  telephone  booth 
and  took  from  its  stuffy  interior  the 
directory  of  well-thumbed  pages. 

“ Kohlson,  Kohlsberg,  Kohldig,”  he 
read,  half  aloud,  and  moving  a lean,  pre- 
cise finger  up  the  page.  “ Kohlan,  A.  D., 
Physician.  Kohlan,  Mrs.  B.  Ah,  she 
has  one!” 

He  stepped  into  the  closet  and  de- 
livered the  number  into  the  mouth- 
piece, not  so  much  to,  as  at,  the  operator. 

Almost  at  once  a voice  answered.  Even 
Brevoort,  whose  artistic  sense  is  main- 
tained by  logic,  felt  the  charm  in  this 
voice. 

“ Well,  I want  to  speak  with  little  Miss 
Kohlan,”  he  said. 

“She  expected  you  to  call,”  came  the 
soft  reply.  “She  wants  you  to  leave 
the  message.” 

Brevoort  rubbed  his  chin. 

“Janis  couldn't  have — Oh  no!”  he 
exclaimed,  under  his  breath. 

“Please  tell  her  to  come  around  the 
corner  to  the  Epicure  Lunch  Room.  She 
will  learn  something  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance,” he  said,  aloud. 

A gentle,  soft,  scarcely  audible,  rip- 
pling laugh  came  back  through  the  re- 
ceiver. 

“Wait  there  for  me,”  said  the  voice. 
“I'm  only  a girl,  you  know.” 
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The  great  man  stepped  back  from  the 
instrument,  smoothed  one  eyebrow  with 
a cool  finger-tip,  and  smiled  at  the  posi- 
tion in  which  a national  figure  found 
himself.  He  thought  of  Janis,  however, 
and  squared  his  jaw.  Then  he  became 
the  famous  Brevoort-in-Action,  suave  but 
alert,  smiling  like  a Satanic  majesty 
who  might  devise  legal  schemes  for 
wealthy  underwriters,  ready  to  pounce 
like  a hawk  of  a Federal  attorney  zealous 
in  the  public  welfare. 

Not  three  minutes  later,  the  door  hav- 
ing opened,  a twelve-year-old  girl  came 
up  the  aisle  between  the  two  rows  of 
tables  and  sat  down  calmly,  quite  at  her 
ease,  directly  opposite  the  great  prose- 
cuting attorney. 

Many  centuries  of  peasantry  were  in 
her  somewhere,  yet  her  young  skin  was 
of  the  finest  texture,  her  eyes  were  in- 
deed as  soft  as  the  gazelle’s  and  seemed 
always  to  be  on  the  point  of  seeing  some 
marvelous,  unbelievable  happening,  and 
her  features,  though  large  and  mature, 
were  delicately  turned,  not  unlike  those 
modeled  by  the  Greeks.  Two  braids  of 
black,  black  hair  fell  far  down  her  hack. 

Brevoort  observed  her,  thrusting  toward 
her  fresh,  youthful  countenance  darts  of 
fire  from  under  his  thick  eyebrows. 

“What's  the  matter?”  she  said,  with 
a pout.  “ You  aren't  nice  to  me.  Don’t 
you  shake  hands — ever?” 

The  Federal  attorney  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  extended  his  long  fingers,  and 
felt  the  contact  of  the  warm,  soft  hand 
of  the  child  under  whose  skin  the  blood 
raced  with  the  merriment  of  youth. 

“ You  do  not  know  me,”  he  said, 
mysteriously,  looking  about  as  if  fearful 
that  the  walls  had  ears. 

“Yes,  I do,  if  you  please.  You're  the 
man  who  telephoned.” 

Brevoort  glanced  up  quickly.  The 
brown,  gazelle  eyes  were  fairly  dripping 
innocence. 

“ Yes,”  whispered  the  lawyer.  “ Only 
I must  explain  that  I came  to  warn  you.” 

“ About  the  pension  money  ?”  she  asked. 

“Yes” 

“ Why,  aren't  you  funny  ?”  she  inquired, 
seriously.  “Everybody  seems  to  know 
I had  the  money,  and  everybody  wants 
to  know  what  I did  with  it.” 

“ It  is  a mighty  serious  matter,  young 
lady.” 
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She  seemed  interested;  she  leaned  for- 
ward over  the  table;  her  red  lips  parted 
expectantly. 

“ And  I am  a lawyer.” 

“ Are  you  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Yes.  I have  heard  all  about  every- 
thing from  those  who  have  tried  to  catch 
you.  But  I can  show  you  how  you  can 
be  free  of  all  trouble.  You  must  tell  me 
the  story  just  as  it  happened,  and  you 
have  my  word  that  no  harm  will  come 
to  you.” 

The  little  girl  leaned  her  head  first  to 
the  right,  then  to  the  left;  a little  quirk 
appeared  at  each  corner  of  her  childish 
mouth. 

“ Suppose  I didn’t  tell  the  truth  ?”  she 
said,  reflectively. 

“Oh,  you  must  tell  the  truth,”  said 
Brevoort,  sternly.  “ It  is  always  right  to 
tell  the  truth — particularly  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  help  you.” 

“ Do  you  want  to  help  me  ?” 

The  government’s  attorney,  taking  up 
his  crumpled  napkin,  wiped  his  mouth. 

“ Certainly,”  said  he. 

Dosia  tightened  the  bow  at  the  end  of 
one  of  her  braids  of  black  hair. 

“Do  you  always  tell  the  truth?”  she 
asked,  suddenly,  as  if  interested  in  the 
ethics  of  truth  and  falsehood. 

“ Your  poor  mother — ” Brevoort  began, 
hastily. 

The  girl  nodded,  and  one  might  say  the 
nod  was  expressive  of  sympathy  for  a 
parent  whose  anxiety  could  not  very  well 
be  allayed. 

“ Your  poor,  poor  mother — ” Brevoort 
repeated,  dramatically. 

The  child’s  hand  touched  his. 

“Don’t  cry,”  she  cautioned.  “Per- 
haps, by  and  by,  I will  tell  everything.” 

“ Tell  me  now.” 

“ Well,  I gave  the  money — the  money — 

I got — to — to — ” 

“Well?”  he  exclaimed,  thinking  of 
Janis. 

“ I guess  I won’t  tell,”  purred  the  little 
girl.  “ I won’t — just  yet.” 

“ When?” 

“ Why,  when  you  and  I are  good 
friends.” 

“ But  we  can’t  sit  here  all  day.” 

“ No.  But  if  we  went  in  an  auto- 
mobile— ” 

“Where?” 

“ Mother  has  gone  to  the  Greek  church. 
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We  could  go  into  the  country,”  she  sug- 
gested. 

Brevoort  made  a swift  mental  calcula- 
tion of  his  cash  on  hand. 

“ Why,  that  is  nonsense,”  he  said, 
gruffly. 

The  child  arose.  She  brushed  down  her 
short  skirts  and  adjusted  her  hat. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Bre- 
voort. 

“You  aren’t  nice,”  she  asserted.  “I 
am  going  home.” 

“Wait,”  commanded  the  great  lawyer. 
“ I will  take  you  up  to  see  the  menagerie.” 

“In  an  automobile?” 

“ No,  the  cars.  It’s  miles  out  there.” 

“ Automobile !”  insisted  Dosia.  “ I 
never  rode  in  one  but  once.  And  that 
was  the  plumber’s.” 

“ Oh,  all  right,”  Brevoort  assented,  im- 
patiently. “ Wait  here  while  I telephone.” 

The  short  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
Federal  district  attorney  spent  his  morn- 
ing with  little  Miss  Kohlan.  His  own  car 
was  at  the  shops.  The  cost  of  the  trip  in 
a hired  machine  was  twenty-three  dollars. 

On  the  ride  up-town  she  informed  him 
that  she  had  recently  given  up  playing 
with  dolls,  and  that  her  school-teacher 
was  in  Europe,  and  that  one  girl  in  her 
class  had  a father  who  had  become  very, 
very  rich  by  making  ice-cream  and  funny 
little  cakes,  and  that  she  liked  kittens 
best  of  all  animals.  Brevoort,  after  they 
had  reached  the  Zoo,  endeavored  to  ques- 
tion her  about  who  lived  in  her  mother’s 
house.  He  wanted  her  to  tell  which  of 
the  lodgers  she  liked  the  best. 

“ I like  them  all,”  she  said,  looking  up 
into  his  face  with  her  velvet  eyes.  “ But 
I like  you  better  because  you  took  me 
for  this  ride.  I had  a dog  named  Pickles, 
too,  and  I liked  him.  He’s  buried  in  the 
back  yard.  I’ll  show  you  sometime — the 
very  spot.” 

“We  mustn’t  forget  why  I came  to  see 
you,”  Brevoort  had  said,  leaning  toward 
her  sympathetically. 

She  shook  her  head,  then  looked  up  at 
the  trees  in  the  Park  which  shaded  the 
path  on  which  they  stood,  and  laughed 
and  laughed  and  laughed. 

“What  is  it  now?”  exclaimed  the  na- 
tional figure,  reddening  with  anger. 

“ The  monkeys !”  gasped  Dosia.  “ They 
are  so  much  like  men.  They  don’t  know 
so  much  as  men  do,  anyway,  do  they?” 
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“ No,  but  I’ve  seen  some  men—”  began 
Brevoort. 

“ The  monkeys  think  they  know.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And  our  kind — like  you  and  I — we 
think  we  know.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Maybe,  then,  for  all  we  can  tell,  the 
monkeys  know  more  than  we  do,  don’t 
they  ?” 

Brevoort  smirked. 

“ But  you  said  they  didn’t,”  urged 
Dosia. 

She  looked  up  at  her  companion  and 
laughed  again ; then,  as  if  she  pitied  him 
because  he  could  not  laugh  as  joyfully  as 
she,  her  hand  went  forth,  as  they  paused 
before  the  cage  of  the  South  American 
tapir,  and  clasped  his  long,  cold,  white, 
clerical  fingers.  Brevoort  started. 

“Have  you  got  any  wife?”  she  asked, 
tightening  the  clasp. 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head. 

“Any  kids?” 

“No” 

“ Sit  down  on  this  bench  and  tell  me 
a story,”  she  said.  “Men  without  any 
kids  tells  the  best  stories.” 

“ The  automobile  is  waiting  for  us,” 
he  objected. 

“ But  I like  you,”  she  answered,  hitch- 
ing up  nearer.  Brevoort  could  feel  com- 
ing over  him  an  irresistible  desire  to  sit 
there  in  the  warm,  lazy  sunlight. 

“ Well,  you  tell  me  a story,”  said  he. 

“All  right,”  she  exclaimed,  wriggling 
with  delight. 

“ Once  upon  a time — ” suggested  the 
great  man. 

“ Once  upon  a time — ” repeated  Miss 
Kohlan.  “ Once  upon  a time  there  was 
a little  girl  who  lived  in  Germany,  and 
her  house  was  built  so  if  you  went  out 
on  one  of  the  balconies  you  could  see 
lines  of  houses,  all  along  a river  running 
right  through  a city.  They  all  had  funny 
little  balconies  like  those  on  the  fire- 
escape,  only  made  of  wood.” 

“I  believe  I’ve  been  there,”  said  Bre- 
voort, his  eyes  half  closed. 

“Well,  she  grew  up!”  exclaimed  Dosia, 
continuing  with  surprising  haste.  “ Yes, 
she  grew  up.  She  had  kittens  and  dolls, 
and  her  father  bought  her  everything 
she  wanted,  because  one  by  one  all  her 
mother  and  sisters  died  and  her  brother 
went  away.  And  then  she  fell  in  love — 
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so  quick.  And  her  father  was  mad.  Oh, 
he  was  mad  as  a good  one!  And  she  ran 
away.  And  he  said  he  wouldn’t  ever 
speak  to  her  again,  and  he  was  so  mad 
he  sold  the  house  and  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica like  my  father  did.” 

“Then?”  asked  Breevort,  clasping  his 
thin  fingers  over  one  thin  knee. 

“ Well,  I forgot,”  Dosia  apologized. 
“ She  went  and  got  married  a whole  lot 
of  years  ago,  and  they  were  poor,  and 
finally  he  died.” 

“ Who  died  ?”  the  lawyer  asked,  squint- 
ing one  eye  perplexedly. 

“ The  man  she  married.  And  she  was 
old,  too.  And  she  hadn’t  any  money, 
and  didn’t  love  anybody  but  her  father, 
and  she  had  loved  him  all  the  time,  and 
she  wondered  if  he  loved  her;  but  she 
didn’t  ever  have  any  way  to  know,  be- 
cause he  was  gone. 

“ Gone  to  America  ?” 

Dosia  nodded  gravely. 

“But  she  found  out!”  she  exclaimed. 
“Somebody  found  out  that  her  father 
was  an  old  man — oh,  so  old,  and  in 
America.  So  she  cried.  And  she  wrote 
to  him  and  told  him  she  hadn’t  ever  done 
anything  but  love  him.  And  she  was 
so  poor  she  couldn’t  even  go  on  a train 
anywhere.  She  couldn’t  come  to  Amer- 
ica. She  couldn’t  do  anything.  And  she 
was  sorry  for  what  she  had  done,  only  it 
was  too  late.” 

“I  thought  you  said  she  wrote  a let- 
ter?” said  Brevoort,  exhibiting  the  in- 
stincts of  a great  cross-examiner. 

“Her  father  tore  it  up,  he  was  that 
proud!”  said  little  Miss  Kohlan,  holding 
up  one  finger  to  express  a belief  in  the 
old  man’s  naughtiness.  “Sure  he  did. 
Only  he  said  if  he  was  ever  to  see  her 
again — why,  then  he  thought  maybe  he 
would  break  his  oath  and  just  jump  up 
and  down.” 

“With  anger?”  said  Brevoort,  flip- 
pantly. 

Immediately  he  saw  the  sincere  ex- 
pression of  disillusionment  and  pain  on 
his  little  companion’s  face:  he  would 
have  given  much  to  have  obliterated  the 
effect  of  his  words. 

“ Go  on,”  said  he,  softly. 

“ She  died.” 

“Without  seeing  her  father?” 

Dosia  indicated  by  a drooping  of  her 
red  lips  that  such  was  the  fact. 
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“ Did  you  make  that  all  up?”  he  asked, 
conscious  of  the  imaginative  faculty  be- 
hind the  gazelle  eyes.  “ That  is  a good 
story.  It  is  the  best  story  I have  heard 
for  a long  time.  But  it  is  very  sad.  I 
would  like  to  have  had  the  daughter 
forgiven,  Dosia.” 

“How  did  you  know  my  name  was 
Dosia?”  she  asked,  quickly. 

“Why — I — I think — ” Brevoort  stam- 
mered. 

The  little  girl  threw  her  head  back  and 
laughed  and  laughed  and  laughed. 

“ You  are  all  so  funny,”  she  cried. 

“Why,  who  do  you  mean?”  exclaimed 
Brevoort. 

“ All  old  people.  Let’s  go  back.  I 
love  to  ride  in  that  automobile.” 

Brevoort,  when  they  had  reached  the 
Park  entrance  after  a silent  walk,  di- 
rected the  chauffeur  how  to  make  the 
return  trip. 

“ And  now,”  said  he  to  Dosia,  “ I want 
you  to  tell  me  the  story  of  the  money  you 
took.  You  know  you  are  a very  bright 
little  girl,  and  I like  you,  and  I feel 
sorry  for  your  mother,  and  I want  to 
get  you  out  of  trouble.” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  child,  respect- 
fully. “Perhaps  to-morrow.” 

“ To  - morrow !”  Brevoort  exclaimed. 
“No!  To-day!” 

“Let  me  think,”  she  begged. 

The  minutes  sped  by;  Dosia  did  not 
seem  to  be  thinking.  On  the  contrary, 
she  sat  with  her  moist  lips  parted,  gazing 
at  the  city  pictures  flashing  by. 

“Well?”  said  the  Federal  attorney, 
peevishly. 

“ Sh-sh !”  cautioned  the  girl.  She 
pointed  significantly  at  the  chauffeur. 
“He  mustn’t  know!  It’s  a great  secret.” 

She  hugged  herself  as  if  that  great 
secret  were  concealed  within  her  body. 

“Damn  it!”  exclaimed  the  national 
figure,  under  his  breath.  “We  are  here 
already !” 

She  seemed  to  have  read  his  mind. 

“ I must  get  out  now,”  she  said. 
“ Don’t  you  tell  anybody  where  we’ve 
been,  will  you?  I don’t  want  anybody 
on  my  street  to  know.  I want  to  whis- 
per something  to  you.” 

Brevoort  followed  her  onto  the  pave- 


ment. 

“ Bend  down,”  came  the  command. 
He  stooped. 
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“ I like  you,”  she  whispered. 

It  must  be  said  in  his  favor  that  a 
real  thrill  of  pleasure  passed  through  the 
chill  of  the  man’s  pure  logic;  his  smile 
was  not  the  Satanic  smirk  of  his  custom. 

“I  like  you,”  she  repeated,  “better 
than  the  others.” 

“Other  what?” 

The  girl,  delaying  her  answer,  ran  off 
down  the  street.  She  laughed  merrily. 
Brevoort’s  dignity  prevented  his  running, 
too,  but  his  gaze  followed  the  child.  She 
was  making  a peculiar  motion  as  she 
retreated;  she  was  rubbing  one  fore- 
finger down  the  other,  which  latter  was 
pointed  at  him.  It  was  the  motion  of 
one  sharpening  a pencil,  and  suggested 
to  the  Federal  district  attorney  that  an 
offense  was  being  committed  against  the 
dignity  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

“Detectives!”  called  Dosia,  at  last. 

“ Oh,  you — detectives  I” 

She  disappeared. 

Brevoort  watched  the  street  corner  for 
a moment  blankly,  as  blankly  the  chauf- 
feur gazed  at  the  single  actor  in  this 
mysterious  drama  who  now  remained  on 
the  stage.  Then  came  the  transaction  of 
the  twenty-three  dollars,  and  the  great 
man  strode  off,  alone  again,  through 
the  sunny  streets,  under  the  roar  of 
elevated  trains,  past  the  locked  door- 
ways of  the  stores  that  were  enjoy- 
ing their  Sunday  emptiness,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  and  his  long,  cold, 
clerical  finders  stroking  a jaw  that  was 
fixing  itself  tighter  and  tighter  with 
every  moment  of  meditation.  Brevoort 
was  making  ready  for  his  second  pounce. 

At  last  he  found  a corner  drug-store 
where  the  telephone  sign  was  displayed. 
Entering,  he  called  up  the  Sunday  re- 
treat of  one  William  Janis,  postal  in- 
spector. 

“Janis,”  said  he,  “this  is  Mr.  Bre- 
voort. I know  you  are  across  the  river, 
and  I dislike  to  call  you  out  to-day.  At 
four  this  afternoon,  however,  I want  this 
Kohlan  girl  brought  down  to  my  office. 

I want  two  uniformed  men — regular  pa- 
trolmen— who  will  stop  in  for  a minute.” 

“ I see,  sir,  as  it  were,”  came  back 
the  answer.  “ The  idea  is  fright,  as  it 
were.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  national  figure,  trying 
to  cling  hard  to  the  truth  and  his  dignity 
at  one  time.  “ I have  made  an  investign- 
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tion  of  the  case,  and  I would  like  to  act 
at  once — especially  when  there  will  be  no 
other  disturbing  elements  in  or  around 
my  office.” 

“ Very  good,  then.  At  four — good-by.” 

Brevoort  rubbed  his  hands;  he  planned 
a perfect  lunch  at  the  Union  with  the 
Collector  of  the  Port;  then,  after  a dis- 
cussion of  the  silk-importer  cases  which 
involved  a certifying  consul  at  a foreign 
port,  there  would  be  ample  time  to  walk 
to  the  Federal  Building  and  meet  the 
unfortunate  little  Dosia  Kohlan  for  the 
second  and  perhaps  the  last  occasion. 

Her  personality,  however,  had  made  its 
indelible  impression  upon  the  master  of 
pure  reason.  As  he  listened  to  the  vehe- 
ment Rawlinson  describing  the  methods 
taken  by  textile  houses  to  accomplish 
undervaluations,  he  still  found  himself 
confronted  by  her  picture.  He  could  see 
the  depths  of  the  innocent,  gazelle  eyes, 
the  mockery  of  her  smile,  her  black  braids 
of  hair,  switching  about  like  the  tail  of 
a kitten  itching  with  mischief.  He  could 
feel  the  touch  of  her  little  fingers,  so 
warm  with  life’s  vivacity. 

“ Some  day  she  will  be  a girl  no 
longer,”  he  said  later,  pushing  through 
the  revolving  door  of  the  gray  granite 
structure  where  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner, the  Engineering  Corps  of  the 
army,  the  Secret  Service,  the  Circuit 
Court,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  their  offices.  “And  then — Heaven 
help  the  man  who  tries  to  make  her  fond 
of  him.” 

Janis  met  him  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

“ She’s  here.  We  arrested  her,  as  it 
were.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Brevoort,  his  face 
settling  into  its  hard  lines.  “Bring  the 
two  patrolmen  into  my  office  first — then 
the  child.” 

He  walked  briskly  down  the  broad, 
tiled  corridor  of  the  old  building,  pushed 
his  way  into  the  large,  square  room,  and 
seated  his  lean  frame  behind  the  broad- 
topped  desk  facing  the  door.  On  his 
face  was  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
expression  with  which,  two  months  be- 
fore, he  had  greeted  Morton  O.  Parsoner, 
who  had  come  in  with  the  warrant  in 
his  fat,  prosperous,  trembling  hands. 
His  mouth  was  drawn  into  the  same 
thin,  cruel  line  which  had  made  the  great 
market-gambler  cry  out  involuntarily : 
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“ My  God,  Brevoort,  don’t  look  at  me  like 
that  I Be  human.” 

He  looked  up  as  the  patrolmen,  bor- 
rowed from  the  local  force,  entered. 

“Stand  there,  boys,”  he  said.  “The 
blue  coat  is  worth  a lot  to  make  the  ordi- 
nary criminal  understand  that  the  pro- 
ceeding is  not  ‘in  a court  of  equity.” 

He  pressed  a button  on  his  desk. 
Janis  came  in,  his  broad,  bulldog  visage 
grim  as  Retribution  itself,  his  huge  fin- 
gers touching  the  elbow  of  little  Dosia. 

The  child  had  changed  her  dress  since 
morning;  now  she  was  clad  in  white,  and 
her  slender,  graceful  forearms  were  bare. 
A little  bow  of  blue  ribbon  held  her  braid 
in  a knot  on  the  top  of  her  head.  She 
seemed  to  bring  a breath  of  cool  meadows 
into  the  stifling  room. 

Into  Brevoort’s  terrible  glare  of  solem- 
nity she  tossed  a familiar  nod  of  greet- 
ing. 

“ They  arrested  me  again,”  she  said, 
sweetly. 

The  two  patrolmen  stared  at  her. 

She  smiled  back  at  them,  and  then 
looked  up  over  her  shoulder  at  Janis. 

“Can’t  you  hold  me  without  help?” 
she  said. 

“Silence!”  roared  Brevoort.  “Yon 
are  a little  fool!  Such  a thing  as  yon 
have  done  leads  to  one  result.  You  won’t 
think  all  this  so  amusing  when  you  are 
taken  away  from  your  mother  and  sent 
to  prison.” 

“ But  you  will  get  me  out  of  trouble,” 
Dosia  answered.  “You  are  my  lawyer, 
and  my  friend,  too.  You  made  friends 
with  me,  didn’t  you?  You  didn’t  speak 
cross  this  morning,  and  I liked  you.” 

“ Bah ! I gave  you  your  chance,” 
growled  Brevoort,  “ and  I’ll  give  you  an- 
other. What  did  you  do  with  that 
money?  Answer  or  I’ll — ” 

Dosia  examined  a little  garnet  ring 
with  scrupulous  care.  She  seemed  fright- 
ened and  yet  in  doubt.  At  last  she  looked 
up,  her  velvet  eyes  widened  as  if  she  were 
striving  to  hold  back  her  emotion. 

“ Well !”  bellowed  the  Federal  attorney. 

The  girl  nodded. 

“ Please  send  those  two  policemen 
away,”  she  begged. 

“ You  may  go,”  said  Brevoort,  sharply 

The  second  patrolman  shut  the  great 
paneled  door  softly  after  he  had  gone  out. 

Dosia  looked  first  at  Janis,  then  at 
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Brevoort.  A little  ripple  of  laughter 
burst  from  her  lips.  She  made  a childish 
pretense  of  trying  to  confine  her  mirth. 
Then  out  it  came — the  same  wonderful, 
Spontaneous  laughter. 

Brevoort  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“ Don’t  be  cross,”  begged  the  girl.  “ I 
couldn’t  help  it.” 

“ Then  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  the 
truth?”  said  Janis,  roughly.  “What  did 
you  want  those  men  to  leave  for?  Eh? 
Eh?” 

Dosia  reached  out  for  the  lawyer’s  hand 
and  clasped  it  tight. 

“ ’Cause  my  new  friend  didn’t  want 
those  men  to  hear  me  laugh,”  she  said, 
looking  up  at  Brevoort.  “ Did  you  ?” 

“ No,”  said  the  national  figure,  drop- 
ping into  his  chair  with  a sickly  smile. 
“You  are  right,  little  girl.  I have  done 
my  best  to  get  your  secret,  and  I suppose 
I must  mark  down  my  first  complete 
failure.” 

Janis  grinned  viciously.  Dosia  ob- 
served it,  and  with  the  quick  divination 
of  childhood  she  realized  the  situation 
as  it  stood.  She  saw  that  Janis  was  tak- 
ing a malicious  delight  in  her  new 
friend’s  defeat. 

She  drew  closer  to  Brevoort  and  looked 
toward  the  postal  inspector  defiantly. 

She  went  further;  she  stuck  out  her 
tongue  at  him. 

“ I like  you,”  she  said  to  Brevoort, 
after  a moment  of  silence.  “ So  I’m 
going  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Only  you 
mustn’t  tell  anybody — not  a soul!  It’s 
a secret.  1 signed  the  name  on  that 
piece  of  paper.  I copied  it  from  one  of 
Daddy  Schmolz’s  letters.  I know  it  was 
awful  naughty.” 

“ But  the  cash  ?”  exclaimed  Brevoort. 
“Who  got  the  cash?” 

The  child,  opening  the  locket  at  her 
neck,  drew  from  it  a little  piece  of  folded 
paper. 

Brevoort  spread  it  out  on  the  desk. 
It  was  a po9t-office  receipt  for  a foreign 
money  order. 

“You  know  the  story  I told  you  this 
morning,”  said  Dosia. 

“My  stars — yes!”  cried  the  Federal 
attorney,  staring.  His  cool,  clerical  fin- 
gers closed  over  those  of  the  child. 

“ Well,  she  didn’t  die.  It  was  Daddy 


Schmolz’s  own  daughter — cross  my  heart ! 
And  the  money — I sent  her  the  money 
so  she  could  come  to  America — so  she 
could  come  to  Daddy  Schmolz.” 

Brevoort  stood  up.  His  thin  lips, 
which  had  not  moved  except  to  express 
strength  of  mind  for  thirty  years,  for 
the  first  time  seemed  to  tremble.  His 
tongue,  which  for  so  long  had  only  known 
the  utterance  of  words  weighed  careful- 
ly, now  seemed  to  mumble  incoherences. 
He  looked  at  Janis,  then  at  the  little 
girl.  He  moved  toward  her.  He  put 
his  arm  about  her  young  shoulders  and 
drew  her  close  to  him.  He  glared  at  the 
bulldog  postal  inspector  as  if  to  defy  him 
to  wish  the  child  an  injury.  He  looked 
down  into  her  upturned  face  for  several 
seconds.  He  searched  the  depths  of  the 
deep,  gazelle  eye9. 

“ Dosia !”  he  said  at  last. 

His  voice  moved  slowly  with  solemnity. 

“Dosia.  What’s  the  matter  with  mef” 

For  the  first  time  in  his  whole  ac- 
quaintance with  her  he  seemed  to  have 
penetrated  to  her  seriousness. 

Looking  up  at  him,  she  turned  her  head 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
wearing  upon  her  face  a little  scowl  of 
pain  and  anxiety,  showing  in  her  eyes  the 
hesitancy  of  a perplexed  critic.  At  last, 
however,  she  nodded. 

“Well,  what?”  asked  Brevoort. 

“You  don’t  love  people  enough,”  said 
Dosia,  with  childish  assurance. 

Janis  retreated,  closing  the  door  after 
him. 

An  hour  later  he  opened  it  softly. 

The  little  girl  had  gone. 

He  looked  about  the  old  room,  ap- 
parently as  unconcerned  as  a tourist 
from  Keokuk. 

Then  his  eyes  Tested  for  a time  on 
the  figure  of  Brevoort,  who  was  sitting 
at  the  big  desk,  his  head  in  his  hands. 
Janis  hesitated,  brushed  off  his  sleeve, 
and  lifted  one  eyebrow. 

He  did  not  speak,  however.  Instead, 
closing  the  door  softly,  he  stood  outside 
in  the  corridor,  with  the  point  of  his 
tongue  appearing  from  one  extreme  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth  and  one  eyelid  drawn 
down. 

“ , as  it  were,”  said  he,  with  a 

sigh,  “ and  then  ag’in  , as  it  were.” 
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CHAPTER  XI 

IT  was  not  difficult  for  Davenant  to 
ascribe  his  lightness  of  heart,  on 
leaving  Tory  Hill,  to  satisfaction  in 
getting  rid  of  his  superfluous  money,  since 
he  had  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  pos- 
session of  it  was  no  great  blessing.  To 
a man  with  little  instinct  for  luxury  and 
no  spending  tastes,  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  a year  was  an  income  far 
outstripping  his  needs.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  excess  of  his  desires,  for  he  would 
gladly  have  set  up  an  establishment  and 
cut  a dash  if  he  had  known  how.  He 
admired  the  grand  style  in  living,  not  so 
much  as  a matter  of  display,  but  because 
presumably  it  stood  for  all  sorts  of  mys- 
terious refinements  for  which  he  pos- 
sessed the  yearning  without  the  initia- 
tion. The  highest  flight  he  could  take 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts  was  in  en- 
gaging the  best  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
best  hotel,  when  he  was  quite  content 
with  his  dingy  old  lodgings,  in  driving  in 
taxi-cabs,  when  the  tram-car  would  have 
suited  him  just  as  well,  and  ordering 
champagne,  when  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred some  commoner  beverage.  Fully 
aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  this  method 
of  reaching  a higher  standard,  he  prac- 
tised it  only  because  it  offered  the  readiest 
means  he  could  find  of  straining  upward. 
He  was  sure  that  with  a wife  who  knew 
the  arts  of  elegance  to  lead  the  way,  his 
scent  for  following  would  be  keen  enough ; 
but  between  him  and  the  acquisition  of 
this  treasure  there  lay  the  memory  of 
the  haughty  young  creature  who  had,  in 
the  metaphor  with  which  he  was  most 
familiar,  “ turned  him  down.” 

But  it  was  not  the  fact  that  he  had 
more  money  than  he  needed  of  which  he 
was  afraid;  it  was  rather  the  perception 
that  the  possibility  of  indulging  himself 
— coupled  with  what  he  conceived  to  be 
a kind  of  duty  in  doing  it — was  sapping 


his  vigor.  All  through  the  second  year 
of  his  holiday  he  had  noticed  in  himself 
the  tendency  of  the  big,  strong-fibered 
animal  to  be  indolent  and  overfed.  On 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Emerson  that 
every  man  is  as  lazy  as  he  dares  to  be, 
he  got  into  the  way  of  sleeping  late,  of 
lounging  in  the  public  places  of  hotels, 
and  smoking  too  many  cigars.  With  a 
little  encouragement  he  could  have  con- 
tracted the  incessant  cocktail  and  Scotch- 
and-soda  habits  of  some  of  his  traveling 
compatriots. 

He  excused  these  weaknesses  on  the 
ground  that  when  he  had  returned  to 
Boston,  and  got  back  to  his  ordinary 
round  of  work  and  exercise,  they  would 
vanish,  without  having  to  be  overcome; 
and  yet  the  nearer  he  drew  to  his  old 
home,  the  less  impulse  he  felt  for  exer- 
tion. He  found  himself  asking  the  ques- 
tion, “ Why  should  I try  to  make  more 
money,  when  I’ve  got  enough  already?” 
to  which  the  only  reply  was  in  that  vague 
hope  of  “ doing  a little  good,”  inspired 
by  his  visit  to  the  scene  of  his  parents* 
work  at  Hankow.  In  this  direction,  how- 
ever, his  aptitudes  were  no  more  spon- 
taneous than  they  were  for  the  life  of 
cultivated  taste.  Henry  Guion’s  need 
struck  him,  therefore,  as  an  opportunity. 
If  he  took  other  views  of  it  besides,  if 
it  made  to  him  an  appeal  totally  different 
from  the  altruistic,  he  was  able  to  con- 
ceal the  fact — from  himself  at  any  rate — 
in  the  depths  of  a soul  where  much  that 
was  vital  to  the  man  was  always  held  in 
subliminal  darkness.  It  disturbed  him, 
then,  to  have  Drusilla  Fane  rifle  this 
sanctuary  with  irreverent  persistency, 
dragging  to  light  what  he  had  kept 
scrupulously  hidden  away. 

Having  found  her  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room, drinking  her  tea,  he  told  her  at 
once  what  he  had  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  averting  the  worst  phase  of  the 
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danger  hanging  over  the  master  of  Tory 
Hill.  He  told  her,  too,  with  some  amount 
of  elation,  which  he  explained  as  his  glee 
in  getting  himself  down  to  “ hard  pan.” 
Drusilla  allowed  the  explanation  to  pass 
till  she  had  thanked  him  ecstatically  for 
what  he  had  done. 

“ Really,  Peter,  men  are  fine ! The 
minute  I heard  Cousin  Henry’s  wretched 
story  I knew  the  worst  couldn’t  come  to 
the  worst,  with  you  here.  I only  wish 
you  could  realize  what  it  means  to  have 
a big,  strong  man  like  you  to  lean  on.” 

Davenant  looked  pleased;  he  was  in 
the  mood  to  be  pleased  with  anything.  He 
had  had  so  little  of  women’s  appreciation 
in  his  life  that  Drusilla’s  enthusiasm  was 
not  only  agreeable,  but  new.  He  noticed, 
too,  that  in  speaking  Drusilla  herself  was 
at  her  best.  She  had  never  been  pretty. 
Her  mouth  was  too  large,  her  cheek- 
bones too  high,  and  her  skin  too  sallow 
for  that ; but  she  had  the  charm  of  frank- 
ness and  intelligence. 

Davenant  said  what  was  necessary  in 
depreciation  of  his  act,  going  on  to  ex- 
plain the  benefit  he  would  reap  by  being 
obliged  to  go  to  work  again.  He  enlarged 
on  his  plans  for  taking  his  old  rooms 
and  his  old  office,  and  informed  her  that 
he  knew  a fellow,  an  old  pal,  who  had 
already  let  him  into  a good  thing  in  the 
way  of  a copper-mine  in  the  region  of 
Lake  Superior.  Drusilla  listened  with  in- 
terest till  she  found  an  opportunity  to  say: 

“ I’m  so  glad  that  is  your  reason  for 
helping  Cousin  Henry,  Peter;  because  I 
was  afraid  there  might  be — another.” 

He  stopped  abruptly,  looking  dashed. 
Unaccustomed  to  light  methods  of  attack 
and  defense,  it  took  him  a few  seconds 
to  see  Drusilla’s  move. 

“ You  thought  I might  be — in  love?” 

She  nodded. 

“ That’s  queer,”  he  went  on,  “ because 
I’d  got  the  same  impression  about  you.” 

It  was  Drusilla’s  turn  to  be  aghast. 
She  was  a little  surprised  at  not  being 
offended,  too. 

“ What  made  you  think  that  ?”  she 
managed  to  ask,  after  getting  command 
of  herself. 

“What  makes  one  think  anything? 
However,”  he  conceded,  “I  dare  say  Pm 
wrong.” 

“ That’s  a very  good  conclusion  to  come 
to.  I advise  you  to  keep  to  it.” 
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“ I will  if  you’ll  do  the  same  about  me.’' 

She  seized  the  opening  to  carry  the  at- 
tack back  in  his  direction. 

“ I can’t  make  a bargain  of  that  kind, 
Peter.  The  scientific  mind  bases  its  con- 
clusions on  observed  phenomepa.” 

“ Which  I guess  is  the  reason  why  the 
scientific  mind  is  so  often  wrong.  I’ve 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  it  in  the 
copper-mine  business.  It’s  always  bark- 
ing up  the  wrong  tree.  I’ve  often  heard 
it  said  that  the  clever  scientist  is  gen- 
erally a poor  reasoner.” 

“Well,  perhaps  he  is.  But  I wasn’t 
reasoning.  I was  merely  going  by  in- 
stinct when  I thought  you  might  have 
a special  motive  for  helping  Cousin 
Henry.  If  you  had,  you  know,  it  wouldn’t 
be  any  harm.” 

“It  mightn’t  be  any  harm;  hut  would 
it  he  any  good  ?” 

“Well,  that  might  depend  a good  deal 
on  you.” 

“ On  me  ? How  so  ? I don’t  know  what 
you’re  driving  at.” 

“I’m  not  driving  at  anything.  I’m 
only  speculating.  I’m  wondering  what  I 
should  do  if  I were  in  your  place,  with 
all  your  advantages.” 

“Rot,  Drusilla!” 

“If  I were  a man  and  had  a rival,” 
Drusilla  persisted,  “I  should  be  awfully 
honorable  in  the  stand  I’d  take  toward 
him  — just  like  you.  But  if  anything 
miscarried — ” 

“You  don’t  expect  anything  to  mis- 
carry?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “No;  I don’t 
expect  it.  But  it  might  be  a fortunate 
thing  if  it  did.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  infer  that  this  man 
Ashley  mightn’t  come  up  to  the  scratch  ?” 

“ Colonel  Ashley  has  come  up  to  a 
good  many  scratches  in  his  time.  He’s 
not  likely  to  fail  in  this  one.” 

“ Well,  then,  what  more  is  there  to  it  ?” 

“There’s  a good  deal  more.  There  are 
things  I can’t  explain,  and  which  you 
wouldn’t  understand  if  I did.  Coming 
up  to  the  scratch  isn’t  everything. 
Charles  the  First  came  up  to  the  scratch 
when  he  walked  up  and  had  his  head 
cut  off ; but  there  was  more  to  be  said.” 

“ And  you  mean  that  your  Colonel 
Ashley  would  be  brave  enough  to  walk 
up  and  have  his  head  cut  off?” 

“ I know  he’d  be  brave  enough.  It’s 
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no  question  of  courage.  He  bad  the 
Victoria  Cross  before  be  was  thirty.  But 
it’s  a noble  head;  and  it  might  be  a pity 
it  should  have  to  fall.” 

“ But  I don’t  understand  why  it 
should.” 

“ No,  you  wouldn’t  unless  you’d  lived 
among  them.  They’d  all  admit  he  had 
done  the  right  thing.  They’d  say  that 
having  come  out  here  to  marry  her,  he 
could  do  no  less  than  go  through  with  it. 
That  part  of  it  would  be  all  right.  Even 
in  the  Rangers  it  might  make  compara- 
tively little  difference — except  that  now 
and  then  Olivia  would  feel  uncomfort- 
able. Only  when  he  was  mentioned  at 
the  Horse  Guards  for  some  important 
command,  they’d  remember  that  there 
was  something  queer — something  shady — 
about  his  wife’s  family,  and  his  name 
would  be  passed  over.” 

He  nodded  thoughtfully.  “ I see.” 

“ Oh  no,  you  don’t.  It’s  much  too 
intricate  for  you  to  see.  You  couldn’t 
begin  to  understand  how  poignant  it 
might  become,  especially  for  her,  without 
knowing  their  ways  and  traditions — •” 

He  jumped  to  his  feet.  “ Their  ways 
and  traditions  be — !” 

“ Yes ; that’s  all  very  fine.  But  they’re 
very  good  ways,  Peter.  They’ve  got  to 
keep  the  honor  of  the  Service  up  to  a 
very  high  standard.  Their  ways  are  all 
right.  But  that  doesn’t  keep  them  from 
being  terrible  forces  to  come  up  against, 
especially  for  a proud  thing  like  her. 
And  now  that  the  postponing  of  the  wed- 
ding has  got  into  the  papers — ” 

“Yes;  I’ve  seen  ’em.  Got  it  pretty 
straight,  too,  all  things  considered.” 

“And  that  sort  of  thing  simply  flies. 
It  will  be  in  the  New  York  papers  to- 
morrow, and  in  the  London  ones  the  day 
after.  We  always  get  those  things  cabled 
over  there.  We  know  about  the  elope- 
ments and  the  queer  things  that  happen 
in  America  when  we  don’t  hear  of  any- 
thing else.  Within  forty -eight  hours 
they’ll  be  talking  of  it  at  the  Rangers’ 
depot  in  Sussex — and  at  Heneage — and 
all  through  his  county — and  at  the  Horse 
Guards.  You  see  if  they  aren’t  I You’ve 
no  idea  how  people  have  their  eye  on  him. 
And  when  they  hear  the  wedding  has  been 
put  off  for  a scandal,  they’ll  have  at  their 
heels  all  the  men  who’ve  hated  him — 
and  all  the  women  who’ve  envied  her — ” 


He  leaned  his  shoulders  against  the 
mantelpiece,  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
“ Pooh  1 That  sort  of  dog  can  only  bark.” 

“ No ; that’s  where  you’re  wrong,  Peter. 
In  England  it  can  bite.  It  can  raise  a 
to-do  around  their  name  that  will  put  a 
dead  stop  to  his  promotion — that  is,  the 
best  kind  of  promotion,  such  as  he’s  on 
the  way  to.” 

“ The  deuce  take  his  promotion  I Let’s 
think  of  her.” 

“ That’s  just  what  I thought  you’d  do, 
Peter ; and  with  all  your  advantages — ” 

“ Drop  that,  Drusilla,”  he  commanded. 
“ You  know  you  don’t  mean  it.  You  know 
as  well  as  I do  that  I haven’t  a chance — 
even  if  I wanted  one — which  I don’t. 
You’re  not  thinking  of  me — or  of  her. 
You’re  thinking  of  him — and  how  to  get 
him  out  of  a match  that  won’t  tend  to 
his  advancement.” 

“I’m  thinking  of  every  one,  Peter — of 
every  one  but  myself,  that  is.  Pm  think- 
ing of  him,  and  her,  and  you — ” 

“Then  you’ll  do  me  a favor  if  you 
leave  me  out.” 

She  sprang  up,  her  little  figure  looking 
slim  and  girlish. 

“I  can’t  leave  you  out,  Peter,  when 
you’re  the  Hamlet  of  the  piece.  That’s 
nonsense.  I’m  not  plotting  or  planning 
on  any  one’s  behalf.  It  isn’t  my  tempera- 
ment. I only  say  that  if  this — this  affair 
— didn’t  come  off — though  I suppose  it 
will — I feel  sure  it  will — yet  if  it  didn’t — 
then,  with  all  your  advantages — and  after 
what  you’ve  done  for  her — ” 

He  strode  forward,  almost  upsetting  the 
tea-table  beside  which  she  stood.  “ Look 
here,  Drusilla.  You  may  as  well  tinder- 
stand  me  once  for  alL  I wouldn’t  marry 
a girl  who  took  me  because  of  what  I’d 
done  for  her,  not  if  she  was  the  last 
woman  in  the  world.” 

“ But  you  would  if  she  was  the  first, 
Peter.  And  I’m  convinced  that  for  you 
she  is  the  first — ” 

“ Now,  now  I”  he  warned  her,  “ that  11 
do!  I’ve  been  generous  enough  not  to 
say  anything  as  to  who’s  first  with  you, 
though  you  don’t  take  much  pains  to 
hide  it.  Why  not — ?” 

“You’re  all  first  with  me,”  she  pro- 
tested. “ I don’t  know  which  of  you  I'm 
the  most  sorry  for.” 

“Don’t  waste  your  pity  on  me.  I’m 
perfectly  happy.  There’s  only  one  of  the 
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lot  who  needs  any  consideration  what- 
ever. And,  by  God!  if  he’s  not  true  to 
her,  I’ll—” 

“ Your  intervention  won’t  be  called  for, 
Peter,”  she  assured  him,  making  her  way 
toward  the  door.  “ You’re  greatly  mis- 
taken if  you  think  I’ve  asked  for  it.” 

“ Then  for  Heaven’s  sake  what  have 
you  asked  for?  I don’t  see.” 

She  was  in  the  hall,  but  she  turned 
and  spoke  through  the  doorway.  “I’ve 
only  asked  you  not  to  be  an  idiot.  I 
merely  beg,  for  all  our  sakes,  that  if 
something  precious  is  flung  down  at  your 
feet  you’ll  have  the  common  sense  to 
stoop  and  pick  it  up.” 

“ I’ll  consider  that,”  he  called  after 
her,  as  she  sped  up  the  stairs,  “when  I 
see  it  lying  there.” 

CHAPTER  XH 

IT  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  on 
arriving  at  Tory  Hill,  and  hearing 
from  Olivia’s  lips  the  tale  of  her  father’s 
downfall.  Colonel  Rupert  Ashley  received 
the  first  perceptible  check  in  a very  dis- 
tinguished career.  Up  to  this  point  the 
sobriquet  of  “Lucky  Ashley,”  by  which 
he  was  often  spoken  of  in  the  Rangers, 
had  been  justified  by  more  than  one 
spectacular  success.  He  had  fulfilled  so 
many  special  missions  to  uncivilized  and 
half-civilized  and  queerly  civilized  tribes 
that  be  had  come  to  feel  as  if  he  habitual- 
ly went  on  his  way  with  the  might  of  the 
British  Empire  to  back  him.  It  was  he 
who  in  South  Africa  brought  M’popos 
to  order  without  shedding  a drop  of 
blood ; it  was  he  who  in  the  Eastern 
Soudan  induced  the  followers  of  the  Black 
Prophet  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
English,  securing  by  this  move  the  safety 
of  Upper  Egypt;  it  was  he  who  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  intimidated  the  Sultan 
of  Surak  into  accepting  the  British  pro- 
tectorate, thus  removing  a menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  Even 
if  he  had  had  no  other  exploits  to  his 
credit,  these  alone  would  have  assured 
his  favor  with  the  home  authorities.  It 
had  become  something  like  a habit,  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  or  the  War  Office,  or 
the  Foreign  Office,  as  the  case  might  be, 
whenever  there  was  trouble  on  one  of 
the  Empire’s  vague  outer  frontiers,  to 
ask,  “Where’s  Ashley?”  Wherever  he 


was,  at  Gibraltar,  or  Simla,  or  Cairo,  or 
at  the  Rangers’  depot  in  Sussex,  he  was 
sent  for  and  consulted.  Once  having 
gained  a reputation  for  skill  in  handling 
barbaric  potentates,  he  knew  how  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  both  abroad  and  in  White- 
hall. On  rejoining  his  regiment,  too, 
after  some  of  his  triumphant  expeditions, 
he  was  careful  to  bear  himself  with  a 
modesty  that  took  the  point  from  detrac- 
tion, assuring,  as  it  did,  his  brother- 
officers  that  they  would  have  done  as  well 
as  he,  had  they  enjoyed  the  same  chances. 

He  was  not  without  a policy  in  this, 
since  from  the  day  of  receiving  his  com- 
mission he  had  combined  a genuine  love 
of  his  profession  with  a quite  laudable 
intention  to  “ get  on.”  He  cherished  this 
ambition  more  naturally,  perhaps,  than 
most  of  his  comrades,  who  took  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  lightly,  for  the  reason 
that  the  instinct  for  it  might  be  said  to 
be  in  his  blood.  The  Ashleys  were  not 
an  old  county  family.  Indeed,  it  was 
only  a generation  or  so  since  they  had 
achieved  county  rank.  It  was  a fact 
not  generally  remembered  at  the  present 
day  that  the  grandfather  of  the  colonel 
of  the  Sussex  Rangers  had  been  a suc- 
cessful and  estimable  manufacturer  of 
brushes.  In  the  early  days  of  Queen 
Victoria  he  owned  a much-frequented 
emporium  in  Regent  Street,  at  which  you 
could  get  anything  in  the  line  from  a 
tooth-brush  to  a currycomb.  Retiring 
from  business  in  the  fifties,  with  a con- 
siderable fortune  for  the  time,  this  Mr. 
Ashley  had  purchased  Heneage  from  the 
impoverished  representatives  of  the  Um- 
fravilles.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the 
new  owners  found  a not  unattractive  Miss 
Umfraville  almost  going  with  the  place, 
since  she  lived  in  select  but  inexpensive 
lodgings  in  the  village.  Her  manners 
being  as  gentle  as  her  blood,  and  her  face 
even  gentler  than  either,  if  such  a thing 
could  be,  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
that  had  borne  the  Ashleys  along  to  look 
upon  her  as  an  opportunity.  Young  Mr. 
Ashley,  to  whom  his  father  had  been  able 
to  give  the  advantages  of  Oxford,  knew 
at  a glance  that  with  this  lady  at  his 
side  recognition  by  the  county  would  be 
assured.  Being  indifferent  to  recognition 
by  the  county  except  in  so  far  as  it  ex- 
pressed a phase  of  advancement,  and 
superior  to  calculation  as  a motive  for 
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the  matrimonial  state,  young  Ashley  pro- 
ceeded with  all  due  formality  to  fall  in 
love;  and  it  was  from  the  passion  in- 
cidental to  this  episode  that  Lucky  Ash- 
ley was  bora. 

All  this  happened  so  long  ago,  accord- 
ing to  modern  methods  of  reckoning,  that 
the  county  had  already  forgotten  what  it 
was  the  original  Ashley  had  manu- 
factured, or  that  he  had  manufactured 
anything  at  all.  By  the  younger  genera- 
tion it  was  assumed  that  Heneage  had 
passed  to  the  Ashley  family  through  in- 
termarriage with  the  Umfravilles.  Cer- 
tain it  was  that  the  Ashleys  maintained 
the  Umfraville  tradition  and  used  the 
Umfraville  arms.  What  chiefly  survived 
of  the  spirit  that  had  made  the  manu- 
facture of  brushes  so  lucrative  a trade 
was  the  intention  young  Rupert  Ashley 
took  with  him  into  the  army — to  get  on. 

He  had  got  on.  Every  one  spoke  of 
him  nowadays  as  a coming  man.  It  was 
conceded  that  when  generals  like  Lord 
Englemere  or  Lord  Bannockburn  passed 
away,  it  would  be  to  such  men  as  Rupert 
Ashley — the  number  of  them  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  your  two  hands  1 
— that  the  country  would  look  for  its 
defenders.  They  were  young  men,  com- 
paratively, as  yet ; but  they  were  waiting 
and  in  training.  It  was  a national  asset 
to  know  that  they  were  there. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  Ashley's  eyes 
should  be  turning  in  the  direction  of  the 
great  appointments.  He  had  won  so 
much  distinction  in  the  Jakh  War  and 
the  Dargal  War,  not  to  speak  of  the  Boer 
War,  that  there  was  nothing  to  which, 
with  time,  he  could  not  aspire.  True,  he 
had  rivals;  true,  there  were  men  who 
could  supplant  him  without  putting  any 
great  strain  upon  their  powers ; true,  there 
were  others  with  more  family  influence, 
especially  of  that  petticoat  influence 
which  had  been  known  to  carry  so  much 
weight  in  high  and  authoritative  quar- 
ters ; but  he  had  confidence  in  himself,  in 
his  ability,  his  star — the  last  named  of 
which  had  the  merit  of  always  seeming 
to  move  forward. 

Everything  began  to  point,  therefore, 
to  his  marrying.  In  a measure  it  was 
part  of  his  qualification  for  high  com- 
mand. He  had  reached  that  stage  in 
his  development,  both  private  and  pro- 
fessional, at  which  the  co-operation  of  a 


good  and  graceful  wife  would  double  his 
capacity  for  public  service,  besides  giv- 
ing him  that  domestic  consolation  of 
which  he  began  to  feel  the  need.  There 
were  posts  he  could  think  of,  posts  that 
would  naturally  be  vacant  before  many 
years  were  past,  in  which  the  fact  of 
his  being  unmarried  would  be  a serious 
drawback  if  his  name  were  to  come  up. 
Better  to  be  unmarried  than  to  be  sad- 
dled with  a wife  who  from  deficiency 
of  birth  or  manner  was  below  the  level 
of  her  station  I Of  course ! He  had  seen 
more  than  one  man,  splendidly  qualified 
otherwise,  passed  over  because  of  that 
mischance.  But  with  a wife  who  in 
her  way  was  equal  to  him  in  his  they 
would  both  go  far.  Who  eould  venture 
to  say  how  far? 

In  this  respect  he  was  fortunate  in 
knowing  exactly  what  he  wanted.  That 
is,  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  duties  of 
high  position  to  be  critical  of  the  ladies 
who  performed  them.  Experience  en- 
abled him  to  create  his  ideal  by  a process 
of  elimination.  Many  a time,  as  he 
watched  some  great  general's  wife — Lady 
Englemere,  let  us  say,  or  Lady  Bannock- 
burn— receive  her  guests,  he  said  to  him- 
self, “ That  is  exactly  what  my  wife 
shall  not  be.”  She  should  not  be  a mili- 
tary intrigante  like  the  one,  nor  a female 
martinet  like  the  other,  nor  a gambler 
like  a third,  nor  a snob  like  a fourth,  nor 
a fool  about  young  men  like  several  he 
could  think  of.  By  dint  of  fastidious 
observation  and  careful  rejection  of  the 
qualities  of  which  he  disapproved,  a 
vision  rose  before  him  of  the  woman  who 
would  be  the  complement  of  himself.  He 
saw  her  clever,  spirited,  high-bred — a 
woman  of  the  world,  familiar  with  lit- 
erature and  arts,  and  speaking  at  least 
one  language  besides  her  mother-tongue. 
In  dress  she  should  be  exquisite,  in  con- 
versation tactful,  in  manner  sympathetic. 
As  mistress  of  the  house  she  should  be 
thorough;  as  a hostess,  full  of  charm;  as 
a mother — but  his  imagination  hardly 
went  into  that.  That  she  should  be  a 
perfect  mother  he  took  for  granted,  just 
as  he  took  it  for  granted  that  she  should 
be  beautiful.  A woman  who  had  the 
qualifications  he  desired  could  not  be  less 
than  beautiful  from  the  sheer  operation 
of  the  soul. 

Considering  how  definite  his  ideas 
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were — and  moderate,  on  the  whole — it 
surprised  him  to  find  no  one  to  embody 
them.  It  sometimes  seemed  to  him  that 
the  traditional  race  of  Englishwomen 
had  become  extinct.  Those  he  met  were 
either  brilliant  and  hard,  or  handsome 
and  horsy,  or  athletic  and  weedy,  or 
smart  and  selfish,  or  pretty  and  silly, 
or  sweet  and  provincial,  or  good  and 
grotesque.  With  the  best  will  in  the 
world  to  fall  in  love,  he  found  little  or 
no  temptation*  Indeed,  he  had  begun 
to  think  that  the  type  of  woman  on 
whom  he  had  set  his  heart  was,  like 
some  article  of  an  antiquated  fashion, 
no  longer  produced,  when  unexpectedly 
he  saw  her. 

He  saw  her  unexpectedly,  because  it 
was  at  church;  and  whatever  his  motives 
on  that  bright  Sunday  morning  in  May 
in  attending  the  old  garrison  chapel  in 
Southsea,  the  hope  of  seeing  his  vision 
realized  was  not  one.  If,  apart  from  the 
reasons  for  which  people  are  supposed 
to  go  to  church,  he  had  any  special 
thought,  it  was  that  of  meeting  Mrs. 
Fane.  It  had  happened  two  or  three 
times  already  that  having  perceived  her 
at  the  service,  he  had  joined  her  on  the 
Common  afterward,  and  she  had  asked 
him  home  to  lunch.  They  had  been 
pleasant  little  luncheons  — so  pleasant 
that  he  almost  regretted  the  fact  that 
she  was  an  American.  He  had  nothing 
against  Americans  in  themselves.  He 
knew  a number  of  their  women  who  had 
married  into  one  arm  or  another  of  the 
Service,  with  conspicuous  advantage  to 
their  husbands.  That,  m fact,  was  part 
of  the  trouble.  There  were  so  many  of 
them  nowadays  that  he  had  begun  to 
feel  vaguely  that  where  there  was  ques- 
tion of  high  position — and  he  hoped  mod- 
estly that  in  his  case  there  was  distinctly 
question  of  that! — it  was  time  the  prin- 
ciple waB  being  established  of  England 
for  the  English.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
got  so  far  in  his  consideration  of  Drusilla 
Fane  as  to  ask  himself  whether  she  was 
not,  as  the  widow  of  a British  officer,  an 
Englishwoman  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  in  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law.  He  could  not  say  that  he  was 
in  love  with  her;  but  neither  could  he 
say  that  one  of  these  days  he  might  not 
be.  If  he  ever  were  it  would  certainly 
be  on  the  principle  of  faute  de  mieux; 


but  many  a man  has  chosen  his  wife  on 
no  better  ground  than  that. 

Such  criticism  as  he  had  to  make  to 
her  disadvantage  he  could  form  there 
and  then  in  the  chapel  while  they  were 
reading  the  lessons  or  chanting  the 
psalms.  She  sat  two  or  three  rows  in 
front  of  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  There  was  something  about 
Drusilla  in  church  that  suggested  a fish 
out  of  water.  He  had  noticed  it  before. 
She  was  restless,  inattentive;  she  kept 
turning  her  head  to  see  who  was  behind 
her,  or  at  the  other  end  of  the  pew;  she 
rarely  found  the  places  in  the  prayer- 
book,  or  knew  just  when  to  kneel  down; 
when  she  did  kneel  down  she  sank  into 
an  awkward  little  bunch ; every  now 
and  then  she  stifled,  or  did  not  stifle,  a 
yawn. 

Ashley  had  a theory  that  manner  in 
church  is  the  supreme  test  of  the  pro- 
prieties. He  knew  plenty  of  women  who 
could  charm  at  a dinner  or  dazzle  at  a 
dance,  but  who  displayed  their  weak- 
nesses at  prayer.  All  unwitting  to  her- 
self, poor  Drusilla  was  inviting  his  final 
— or  almost  final — judgment  on  her  fu- 
ture, so  far  at  least  as  he  was  concerned, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  she  twitched 
and  sighed  and  forgot  to  say  the  Amens. 

And  just  then  his  eyes  traveled  to 
her  neighbor — a tall  young  lady,  dressed 
in  white,  with  no  color  in  her  costume 
but  a sash  of  hues  trembling  between  sea- 
green  and  lilac.  She  was  slender  and 
graceful,  with  that  air  at  once  exquisite 
and  unassuming  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
Englishwoman  of  his  dreams.  Though 
he  could  get  no  more  than  a side  glimpse 
of  her  face,  he  divined  that  it  was  pure, 
and  that  it  must  be  thrown  into  relief  by 
the  heavy  coil  of  coppery  brown  hair. 
But  what  he  noticed  in  her  first  was  that 
which  he  thought  of  concerning  other 
women  last — a something  holy  and  with- 
drawn, a quality  of  devotion  without 
which  he  had  no  conception  of  real 
womanhood.  It  seemed  to  be  a matter 
of  high  eouTtesy  with  her  not  to  perceive 
that  the  choir-boys  sang  out  of  tune,  or 
that  the  sermon  was  prosy.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  kneeling  he  had  seen  only  one 
woman  in  his  life — and  she  the  highest 
in  the  land — who  did  it  with  this  marvel- 
ous grace  at  once  dignified  and  humble. 
"It  takes  old  England,”  he  said  to  bim- 
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self,  gloatingly,  u to  make  ’em  like  that — 
simple  and — stunning” 

But  on  the  Common  after  service,  and 
at  luncheon  after  that,  and  during  the 
three  or  four  weeks  that  ensued,  he  had 
much  to  do  in  reforming  his  opinions. 
There  were  several  facts  about  Olivia 
Guion  that  disorientated  his  points  of 
view  and  set  him  looking  for  new  ones. 
Though  he  was  not  wholly  successful  in 
finding  them,  he  managed,  nevertheless, 
to  justify  himself  for  falling  in  love  in 
violation  of  his  principles.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  would  have  preferred 
to  marry  a compatriot,  and  some  one 
above  the  rank  of  a solicitor’s  daughter; 
but  since  he  had  discovered  the  loveliest 
and  noblest  creature  in  the  world,  it  was 
idle  to  cavil  because  one  land  or  one 
situation  in  life  rather  than  another  had 
produced  her.  As  well  complain  of  the 
rubies  and  pearls  that  deck  the  English 
crown  because  some  were  found  in 
Tibetan  mountains  and  others  in  Indian 
seas.  There  are  treasures,  he  argued,  so 
precious  as  to  transcend  all  merely  na- 
tional limitations,  making  them  petty 
and  irrelevant.  The  one  thing  to  the 
point  was  that  in  Olivia  Guion  he  had 
won  the  human  counterpart  of  himself, 
who  could  reflect  his  qualities  and  com- 
plete them. 

He  had  been  so  proud  that  the  blow 
on  receiving  Olivia’s  letter  in  New  York 
was  a cruel  one.  Though  it  told  him 
nothing  but  that  her  father  had  lost  all 
his  money  and  that  the  invitations  to 
the  wedding  had  been  withdrawn,  this 
in  itself  was  immeasurably  distressing  to 
a man  with  a taste  for  calling  public 
attention  to  his  movements,  and  who 
liked  to  see  what  concerned  him  march 
with  a certain  pomp.  His  marriage  be- 
ing an  event  worthy  to  take  place  in 
sight  of  the  world,  he  had  not  only  found 
ways  of  making  it  a topic  of  interest 
before  leaving  England,  but  he  had  sum- 
moned to  it  such  friends  of  distinction 
as  he  possessed  on  the  American  side  of 
the  water.  Though  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  getting  the  British  Ambassador, 
Benyon,  the  military  attache  at  Wash- 
ington, was  to  come  with  his  wife,  and 
Lord  Woolwich,  who  was  aide-de-camp 
at  Ottawa,  had  promised  to  act  as  best 
man.  His  humiliation  on  speculating 


as  to  what  they  must  have  said  when 
they  received  Olivia’s  card  announcing 
that  the  marriage  was  not  to  take  place 
on  the  28th  was  such  that  he  fell  to  won- 
dering whether  it  wouldn’t  have  been 
better  to  bluff  the  loss  of  money.  They 
might  have  carried  out  their  plans  in 
spite  of  it.  Indeed,  he  felt  the  feasibility 
of  this  course  the  more  strongly  after  he 
had  actually  seen  Olivia  and  she  had 
given  him  the  outlines  of  her  tale. 

Watching  his  countenance  closely,  she 
saw  that  he  blanched.  Otherwise  he  be- 
trayed no  sign  of  flinching.  His  manner 
of  sitting  rigid  and  upright  in  his  cor- 
ner of  the  rustic  seat  was  a perfectly  nat- 
ural way  of  listening  to  a story  that  af- 
fected him  so  closely.  What  distressed 
her  chiefly  was  the  incongruity  between 
his  personality  and  the  sordid  drama  in 
which  she  was  inviting  him  to  take  part. 
He  was  even  more  distinguished-looking 
than  he  appeared  in  the  photographs 
she  cherished,  or  in  the  vision  she  had 
retained  in  her  memory.  Without  being 
above  the  medium  male  height,  he  was 
admirably  shaped  by  war,  sport,  and  ex- 
ercise. His  neat  head,  with  its  thick, 
crispy  hair,  in  which  there  was  already 
a streak  of  gray,  was  set  on  his  shoulders 
at  just  the  right  poise  for  command.  The 
high-bridged  nose,  inherited  from  the 
Umfravilles,  was  of  the  kind  commonly 
considered  to  show  “ race.”  The  eyes 
had  the  sharpness,  and  the  thin-lipped 
mouth  the  inflexibility,  that  go  with  a 
capacity  for  quick  decisions.  While  he 
was  not  so  imposing  in  mufti  as  in  his 
uniform,  the  trim  traveling  suit  of  russet 
brown  went  well  with  the  bronze  tint 
of  the  complexion.  It  was  so  healthy  a 
bronze,  as  a usual  thing,  that  his  present 
pallor  was  the  more  ashen  from  contrast. 

Knowing  from  his  telegram  the  hour 
at  which  to  expect  him,  she  had  gone 
down  the  driveway  to  meet  him  when 
she  saw  him  dismiss  his  taxicab  at  the 
gate.  She  chose  to  do  this  in  order  that 
their  first  encounter  might  take  place 
out-of-doors.  With  the  windows  of  the 
neighboring  houses  open,  and  people  sit- 
ting on  verandas  or  passing  up  and  down 
the  road,  they  could  exchange  no  more 
than  some  conventional  greeting.  She 
would  assume  nothing  on  the  ground  of 
their  past  standing  toward  each  other. 
He  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  this,  since  he 
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showed  no  impatience  at  being  restricted 
to  the  formality  of  shaking  hands. 

Happily  for  both,  commonplace  words 
were  given  them — questions  and  answers 
as  to  his  voyage,  his  landing,  his  hotel. 
He  came  to  her  relief,  too,  as  they 
sauntered  toward  the  house,  by  comment- 
ing on  its  dignity  and  Georgian  air,  as 
well  as  by  turning  once  or  twice  to  look 
at  the  view.  Nearing  the  steps  she 
swerved  from  the  graveled  driveway  and 
began  to  cross  the  lawn. 

“ We  won’t  go  in  just  yet,”  she  ex- 
plained. “Papa  is  there.  He  felt  he 
ought  to  dress  and  come  down-stairs  to 
receive  you.  He’s  very  far  from  well. 
I hope  you’ll  do  your  best  not  to— to 
think  of  him  too  harshly.” 

“I  shouldn’t  think  harshly  of  any  one  sim- 
ply because  he’d  had  business  bad  luck.” 

“He  has  had  business  bad  luck — but 
that  isn’t  all.  We’ll  sit  here.” 

Taking  one  comer  of  a long  garden- 
seat  that  stood  in  the  shade  of  an  elm, 
she  signed  to  him  to  take  the  other.  On 
the  left  they  had  the  Corinthian- 
columned  portico  of  the  garden  front 
of  the  house;  in  the  distance,  the  multi- 
colored slopes  of  the  town.  Olivia,  at 
least,  felt  the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
golden  forenoon  sunshine. 

As  for  Ashley,  in  spite  of  his  outward 
self-possession,  he  was  too  bewildered  to 
feel  anything  at  all.  Having  rushed  on 
from  New  York  by  night,  he  was  now 
getting  his  first  daylight  glimpse  of 
America;  and  though,  owing  to  more 
urgent  subjects  for  thought,  he  was  not 
consciously  giving  his  attention  to  things 
outward,  he  had  an  oppressive  sense  of 
immensity  and  strangeness.  The  arch 
of  the  sky  was  so  sweeping,  the  prospect 
before  them  so  gorgeous,  the  sunlight 
so  hard,  and  the  distances  so  clear!  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  a new  continent 
aroused  in  him  an  odd  sense  of  antago- 
nism. He  had  never  had  it  in  Africa  or 
Asia  or  in  the  isles  of  the  Southern  Sea. 
There  he  had  always  gone  with  a sense 
of  power,  with  the  instinct  of  the  con- 
queror; while  here  . . . But  Olivia  was 
speaking,  saying  things  too  appalling  for 
immediate  comprehension. 

Her  voiee  was  gentle  and  even;  she 
spoke  with  a certain  kind  of  ease.  She 
appeared  to  rehearse  something  already 
learned  by  heart. 


“ So,  you  see,  he  didn’t  merely  lose 
his  own  money ; he  lost  theirs — the  money 
of  his  clients — which  was  in  his  trust. 
I hadn’t  heard  of  it  when  I wrote  you 
in  New  York,  otherwise  I should  have 
told  you.  But  now  that  you  know  it — ” 

He  looked  mystified.  “ He’s  jolly 
lucky  not  to  be  in  England,”  he  said, 
trying  not  to  seem  as  stunned  as  he  felt. 
“ There  that  sort  of  thing  is  a very 
serious — ” 

“ Offense,”  she  hastened  to  say.  “ Oh, 
so  it  is  here.  I must  tell  you  quite  plain- 
ly that  if  the  money  hadn’t  come  papa 
would  have  had  to  go  to — ” 

“But  the  money  did  come?” 

She  made  a point  of  finishing  her  sen- 
tence. “ If  the  money  hadn’t  come  papa 
would  have  had  to  go  to  prison.  Yes,  the 
money  did  come.  A friend  of — of  papa’s 
— and  Drusilla’s — advanced  it.  It’s  been 
paid  over  to  the  people  who  were  going 
to  law.” 

“ So  that  part  of  it  is  settled?” 

“ That  part  of  it  is  settled  to  the  extent 
that  no  action  will  be  taken  against  papa.” 

She  continued  to  talk  on  gently,  even- 
ly, giving  him  the  facts  unsparingly.  It 
was  the  only  way.  Her  very  statements, 
so  it  seemed  to  her,  implied  that  as  mar* 
riage  between  them  was  no  longer  possible 
their  engagement  was  at  an  end. 

She  was  not  surprised  that  he  scarcely 
noticed  when,  having  said  all  she  had 
to  say,  she  ceased  speaking.  Taking  it 
for  granted  that  he  was  thinking  out  the 
most  merciful  way  of  putting  his  verdict 
into  words,  she,  too,  remained  silent.  She 
was  not  impatient,  nor  uneasy,  nor 
alarmed.  The  fact  that  the  business 
of  telling  him  was  no  longer  ahead  of 
her,  that  she  had  got  it  over,  brought 
so  much  relief  that  she  felt  able  to  await 
his  pleasure. 

She  mistook,  however,  the  nature  of 
his  thoughts.  Once  he  had  grasped  the 
gist  of  her  information,  he  paid  little 
attention  to  its  details.  The  important 
thing  was  his  own  conduct.  Amid  cir- 
cumstances overwhelmingly  difficult  he 
must  act  so  that  every  one,  friend  or 
rival,  relative,  county  magnate  or  brother 
officer,  the  man  in  his  regiment  or  the 
member  of  his  club,  the  critic  in  England 
or  the  onlooker  in  America,  should  say 
he  had  done  precisely  the  right  thing. 

He  used  the  words  “ precisely  the  right 
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thing  ” because  they  formed  a ruling 
phrase  in  his  career.  For  twenty-odd 
years  they  had  been  written  on  the 
tablets  of  his  heart  and  worn  as  front- 
lets  between  his  brows.  They  had  first 
been  used  in  connection  with  him  by  a 
great  dowager  countess  now  deceased. 
She  had  said  to  his  mother,  apropos  of 
some  forgotten  bit  of  courtliness  on  his 
part,  “ You  can  always  be  sure  that 
Rupert  will  do  precisely  the  right  thing.” 
Though  he  was  but  a lad  at  Eton  at 
the  time,  he  had  been  so  proud  of  this 
opinion,  expressed  with  all  a dowager 
countess’s  authority,  that  from  the  mo- 
ment it  was  repeated  to  him  by  his 
mother  he  made  it  a device.  It  had  kept 
him  out  of  more  scrapes  than  he  could 
reckon  up,  and  had  even  inspired  the 
act  that  would  make  his  name  glorious 
as  long  as  there  were  annals  of  the 
Victoria  Cross. 

It  was  undoubtedly  because  he  felt  the 
long-sighted  eyes  of  England  on  him 
that  he  had  done  precisely  the  right  thing 
in  winning  the  Victoria  Cross.  He  con- 
fessed this — to  himself.  He  confessed  it 
often — every  time,  in  fact,  when  he  came 
to  a difficult  passage  in  his  life.  It  was 
his  strength,  his  inspiration.  He  con- 
fessed it  now.  If  he  sat  silent  while 
Olivia  Guion  waited  till  it  seemed  good 
to  him  to  speak,  it  was  only  that  he 
might  remind  himself  of  the  advantages 
of  doing  the  right  thing,  however  hard. 
He  had  tested  those  advantages  time  and 
time  again.  The  very  memories  they 
raised  were  a rebuke  to  weakness  and 
hesitation.  If  he  ever  had  duties  he 
was  inclined  to  shirk,  he  thought  of  that 
half-hour  which  had  forever  set  the  seal 
upon  his  reputation  as  a British  soldier. 

He  thought  of  it  now.  He  saw  him- 
self again  looking  up  at  the  bristling 
cliffs  that  were  to  be  rushed,  whence  the 
Afridis  were  pouring  their  deadly  fire. 
He  saw  himself  measuring  with  his  eye 
the  saddle  of  precipitous  slope  that  had 
to  be  crossed,  devoid  of  cover  and  strewn 
with  the  bodies  of  dead  Ghurkas.  Of 
the  actual  crossing,  with  sixty  Rangers 
behind  him,  he  had  little  or  no  recol- 
lection. He  had  passed  under  the  hail 
of  bullets  as  through  perils  in  a dream. 
As  in  a dream,  too,  he  remembered  see- 
ing his  men,  when  he  turned  to  cheer 
them  on,  go  down  like  nine-pins — throw- 


ing up  their  arms  and  staggering,  or 
twisting  themselves  up  like  convulsive 
cats.  It  was  grotesque  rather  than  hor- 
rible; he  felt  himself  grinning  inwardly, 
as  at  something  hellishly  comic,  when  he 
reached  the  group  of  Ghurkas  huddled 
under  the  cavernous  shelter  of  the  cliff. 
Then,  just  as  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  panting  like  a spent  dog  and 
feeling  his  body  all  over  to  know  whether 
or  not  he  had  been  wounded,  he  saw  poor 
Private  Vickerson  out  in  the  open,  thirty 
yards  from  the  protection  of  the  wall  of 
rock.  While  the  other  Rangers  to  a 
man  were  lying  still,  on  the  back  with 
the  knees  drawn  up,  or  face  downward 
with  the  arms  outstretched,  or  rolled  on 
the  side  as  though  they  were  in  bed, 
Vickerson  was  rising  on  his  hands  and 
dragging  himself  forward.  It  was  one 
of  Ashley’s  most  vivid  recollections  that 
Vickerson’s  movements  were  like  a seal’s. 
They  had  the  drollery  of  a bit  of  infernal 
mimicry.  It  was  also  a vivid  recollec- 
tion that  when  he  ran  out  to  the  soldier’s 
aid  he  had  his  first  sensation  of  fear. 
The  bullets  whizzed  so  thick  about  him 
that  he  ran  back  again.  It  was  an  in- 
voluntary running  back,  as  involuntary 
as  snatching  his  fingers  out  of  a fire. 
He  could  remember  standing  under  the 
rock,  and,  as  Vickerson  did  not  move, 
half  hoping  he  were  dead.  That  would 
put  an  end  to  any  further  attempts  to 
save  him.  But  the  soldier  stirred  again, 
propping  himself  with  both  hands  and 
pulling  his  body  onward  for  a few  inches 
more.  Again  Ashley  ran  out  into  a 
tempest  of  iron  and  fire  and  over  ground 
slippery  with  blood.  He  could  still  feel 
himself  hopping  back,  as  a barefooted 
boy  who  has  ventured  into  a snow-storm 
hops  back  into  the  house.  A third  time 
he  ran  out,  and  a fourth.  At  the  fourth 
he  distinctly  worded  the  thought  which 
had  been  at  the  back  of  his  mind  from 
the  beginning,  "I  shall  get  the  V.  C. 
for  this.”  He  tried  to  banish  the  un- 
worthy suggestion,  but  it  was  too  strong 
for  him.  Over  the  cliffs,  and  out  of  the 
clouds,  and  from  beyond  the  horizon,  he 
felt  the  unseen  eyes  of  England  upon 
him,  inciting  him  to  such  a valor  that 
at  the  fifth  attempt  he  dragged  in  his 
man. 

He  came  out  of  this  reverie,  which, 
after  all,  was  brief,  to  find  the  gentle 
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tones  in  which  Olivia  had  made  her 
astounding  revelations  still  in  his  ears, 
while  she  herself  sat  expectant  and  re- 
signed. He  knew  she  was  expectant  and 
resigned  and  that  she  had  braced  her 
courage  for  the  worst.  With  many  men, 
with  most  men,  this  would  have  been 
needful.  In  the  confusion  of  his  rapid 
summaries  and  calculations  it  was  a 
pleasurable  thought  that  she  should  learn 
from  him,  and  through  him  and  in  him, 
that  it  was  not  so  with  all.  The  silence 
which  at  first  was  inadvertent  now  be- 
came deliberate  as — while  he  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  he  had  not  overstated 
to  himself  the  exquisite,  restrained  beauty 
of  her  features,  her  eyes,  her  hair,  her 
hands,  and  of  the  very  texture  and  fash- 
ion of  her  clothing — he  prolonged  the 
suspense  which  was  to  be  the  prelude  to 
his  justifying  once  again  the  dowager 
countess’s  good  opinion.  It  was  to  his 
credit  as  a brave  man  that  he  could 
nerve  himself  for  this  with  his  eyes  wide 
open — wider  open  than  even  Drusilla 
Fane’s — to  the  consequences  that  might 
be  in  store  for  him. 

CHAPTER  Xm 

ASHLEY  had  the  tact,  sprung  of  his 
k English  instinct  for  moderation, 
not  to  express  his  good  intentions 
too  directly.  He  preferred  to  let  them 
filter  out  through  a seemingly  casual 
manner  of  taking  them  for  granted. 
Neither  did  he  attempt  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  the  strangeness  incidental  to 
meeting  again,  in  trying  conditions  and 
under  another  sky,  created  between  him- 
self and  Olivia  a kind  of  moral  distance 
across  which  they  could  draw  together 
only  by  degrees.  It  was  a comfort  to 
her  that  he  did  not  try  to  bridge  it  by 
anything  in  the  way  of  forced  tenderness. 
He  was  willing  to  talk  over  the  situation 
simply  and  quietly  until,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  two,  the  sense  of  separation 
began  to  wear  away. 

The  necessity  on  her  part  of  presenting 
Ashley  to  her  father  and  offering  him 
lunch  brought  into  play  those  social  re- 
sources that  were  as  second  nature  to 
all  three.  It  was  difficult  to  think  the 
bottom  could  be  out  of  life  while  going 
through  a carefully  chosen  menu  and 
drinking  an  excellent  vin  de  Graves  at 
Vol.  CXXIV.— No.  743.-89 


a table  meticulously  well  appointed.  To 
escape  the  irony  of  this  situation  they 
took  refuge  in  the  topics  that  came  readi- 
est, the  novelty  to  Ashley  of  the  outward 
aspect  of  American  things  keeping  them 
on  safe  ground  till  the  meal  was  done. 

It  was  a relief  to  both  men  that  Guion 
could  make  his  indisposition  an  excuse 
for  retiring  again  to  his  room. 

It  was  a relief  to  Olivia,  too.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  she  had  to  recog- 
nize her  father  as  insupportable  to  any 
one  but  herself  and  Peter  Davenant. 
Ashley  did  his  best  to  conceal  his  re- 
pulsion; she  was  sure  of  that;  he  only 
betrayed  it  negatively  in  a tendency  to 
ignore  him.  He  neither  spoke  nor 
listened  to  him  any  more  than  he  could 
help.  By  keeping  his  eyes  on  Olivia  he 
avoided  looking  toward  him.  The  fact 
that  Guion  took  this  aversion  humbly, 
his  head  hanging  and  his  attention  given 
to  his  plate,  did  not  make  it  the  less 
poignant. 

All  the  same,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone  in  the  dining-room  the  old  sense 
of  intimacy,  of  belonging  to  each  other, 
suddenly  returned.  It  returned  apropos 
of  nothing  and  with  the  exchange  of  a 
glance.  There  was  a flash  in  his  eyes, 
a look  of  wonder  in  hers — and  he  had 
taken  her,  or  she  had  slipped,  into  his 
arms. 

And  yet  when  a little  later  he  reverted 
to  the  topic  of  the  morning  and  said, 

“As  things  are  now,  I really  don’t  see 
why  we  shouldn’t  be  married  on  the  28th 
— privately,  you  know,”  her  answer  was, 

“ What  did  you  think  of  papa  ?” 

Though  he  raised  his  eyebrows  in  sur- 
prise that  she  should  introduce  the  sub- 
ject, he  managed  to  say,  “ He  seems 
pretty  game.”  ■* 

“ He  does ; but  I dare  say  he  isn’t  as 
game  as  he  looks.  There’s  a good  deal 
before  him  still.” 

“If  we’re  married  on  the  28th  he’d 
have  one  care  the  less.” 

“ Because  I should  be  taken  off  his 
hands?  I’m  afraid  that’s  not  the  way 
to  look  at  it.  The  real  fact  is  that  he’d 
have  nobody  to  help  him.” 

“ I’ve  two  months’  leave.  You  could 
do  a lot  for  him  in  that  time.” 

She  bent  over  her  piece  of  work.  It 
was  the  sofa-cushion  she  had  laid  aside 
on  the  day  when  she  learned  from  Dave- 
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nant  that  her  father’s  troubles  were  like 
Jack  Berrington’s.  They  had  come  back 
for  coffee  to  the  rustic  seat  on  the  lawn. 
For  the  cups  and  coffee  service  a small 
table  had  been  brought  out,  beside  which 
she  sat.  Ashley  had  so  far  recovered  his 
sangfroid  as  to  be  able  to  enjoy  a cigar. 

" Would  you  be  very  much  hurt,”  she 
asked,  without  raising  her  head,  "if  I 
begged  you  to  go  back  to  England  with- 
out our  being  married  at  all?” 

" Oh,  but  I say  1” 

The  protest  was  not  over-strong.  He 
was  neither  shocked  nor  surprised.  A 
well-bred  woman,  finding  herself  in  such 
trouble  as  hers,  would  naturally  offer 
him  some  way  of  escape  from  it. 

"You  see,”  she  went  on,  "things  are 
so  complicated  already  that  if  we  got 
married  we  should  complicate  them  more. 
There’s  so  much  to  be  done — as  to  papa — 
and  this  house — and  the  future — of  the 
kind  of  thing  you  don’t  know  anything 
about.  They’re  sordid  things,  too,  that 
you’d  be  wasted  on  if  you  tried  to  learn 
them.” 

He  smiled  indulgently.  " And  so 
you’re  asking  me — a soldier ! — to  run 
away.” 

" No,  to  let  me  do  it.  It’s  so — so  im- 
possible that  I can’t  face  it.” 

" Oh,  nonsense !”  He  spoke  with  kindly 
impatience.  "Don’t  you  love  me?  You 
said  just  now  — in  the  dining-room — 
when — ” 

"Yes,  I know;  I did  say  that.  But, 
you  see — we  must  consider  it — love  can’t 
be  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world 
either  for  you  or  me.” 

"I  understand.  You  mean  to  say  it’s 
duty.  Very  good.  In  that  case,  my  duty 
is  as  plain  as  a pikestaff.” 

" Your  duty  to  stand  b;f  me.” 

" I should  be  a hound  if  I didn’t  do  it.” 

" And  I should  feel  myself  a common 
adventuress  if  I were  to  let  you.” 

" Oh— I say!” 

His  protest  this  time  was  more  em- 
phatic. There  was  even  a pleading  note 
in  it.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours 
he  had  got  back  much  of  the  feeling  he 
had  had  in  England  that  she  was  more 
than  an  exquisite  lady,  that  she  was  the 
other  part  of  himself.  It  seemed  super- 
fluous on  her  part  to  fling  open  the  way 
of  retreat  for  him  too  wide. 

She  smiled  at  his  exclamation.  "Yes, 


I dare  say  that’s  how  it  strikes  you.  But 
it’s  very  serious  to  me.  Isn’t  it  serious 
to  you,  too,  to  feel  that  you,  must  be 
true  to  me — and  marry  me — after  all 
that’s  come  to  pass?” 

" One  doesn’t  think  that  way — or  speak 
that  way — of  marrying  the  woman  one 
adores.” 

" Men  have  been  known  to  marry  the 
woman  they  adored,  and  still  regret  the 
consequences  they  had  to  meet.” 

" She’s  right,”  he  said  to  himself.  " It 
is  serious.” 

There  could  be  no  question  as  to  her 
wisdom  in  asking  him  to  pause.  At  his 
age  and  in  his  position,  and  with  his 
merely  normal  capacity  for  passion,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  call  the  world  well 
lost  for  love.  Notwithstanding  his  zeal 
to  do  the  right  thing,  there  was  some- 
thing due  to  himself,  and  it  was  im- 
perative that  he  should  consider  it. 
Dropping  the  stump  of  his  cigar  into 
his  empty  coffee-cup,  he  got  up  and  strode 
away.  The  emotion  of  the  minute,  far 
in  excess  of  the  restrained  phrases  con- 
vention taught  them  to  use,  offered  an 
excuse  for  his  unceremoniousness. 

He  walked  to  the  other  side  of  the 
lawn,  then  down  to  the  gate,  then  round 
to  the  front  of  the  house.  To  a chance 
passer-by  he  was  merely  inspecting  the 
premises.  What  he  saw,  however,  was 
not  the  spectacular  foliage,  nor  the  mel- 
low Georgian  dwelling,  but  himself  go- 
ing on  his  familiar  victorious  way,  freed 
from  a clogging  scandal  that  would  make 
the  wheels  of  his  triumphal  car  drive 
heavily.  He  saw  himself  advancing,  as 
he  had  advanced  hitherto,  from  pro- 
motion to  promotion,  from  command  to 
command.  He  saw  himself  first  alone, 
and  then  with  a wife — a wife  who  was 
not  Olivia  Guion.  Then  suddenly  the 
vision  changed  into  something  misty 
and  undefined;  the  road  became  dark, 
the  triumphal  car  jolted  and  fell  to 
pieces ; there  was  reproach  in  the  air  and 
discomfort  in  his  sensations.  He  recog- 
nized the  familiar  warnings  that  he  was 
not  doing  precisely  the  right  thing.  He 
saw  Olivia  Guion  sitting  as  he  had  left 
her  four  or  five  minutes  before,  her  head 
bent  over  her  stitching.  He  saw  her 
there  deserted,  alone.  He  saw  the  eyes 
of  England  on  him  as  he  drove  away 
in  his  triumphal  car,  leaving  her  to  her 
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fate.  His  compunction  was  intense,  his 
pity  overwhelming.  Merely  at  turning 
his  back  on  her  to  stroll  around  the  lawn 
he  felt  guilty  of  a cowardly  abandon- 
ment. And  he  felt  something  else — he 
felt  the  clinging  of  her  arms  around  his 
neck;  he  felt  the  throb  of  her  bosom 
against  his  own  as  she  let  herself  break 
down  just  for  a second — just  for  a sob. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  should  feel  that 
throb  forever, 

He  hurried  back  to  where  he  had  left 
her.  “ It's  no  use,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“Fm  in  for  it,  by  Jove!  I simply  can’t 
leave  her  in  the  lurch.” 

There  was  no  formal  correctness  about 
Ashley’s  habitual  speech.  He  kept,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  idiom  of  the  mess,  giving 
it  distinction  by  his  crisp,  agreeable 
enunciation. 

Olivia  had  let  the  bit  of  embroidery 
rest  idly  in  her  lap.  She  looked  up  at 
his  approach.  He  stood  before  her. 

“Do  I understand,”  he  asked,  with  a 
roughness  assumed  to  conceal  his  agita- 
tion, “that  you’re  offering  me  my  lib- 
erty?” 

“No,  that  I’m  asking  you  for  mine.” 

“ On  what  grounds  ?” 

She  arched  her  eyebrows,  looking  round 
about  her  comprehensively.  “I  should 
think  that  was  clear.  On  the  grounds 
of — of  everything.” 

“That’s  not  enough.  So  long  as  you 
can’t  say  that  you  don’t — don’t  care 
about  me  any  more — ” 

There  was  that  possibility.  It  was 
very  faint,  but  if  she  made  use  of  it  he 
should  consider  it  decisive.  Doing  pre- 
cisely the  right  thing  would  become  quite 
another  course  of  action  if  her  heart  re- 
jected him.  But  she  spoke  promptly. 

“ I can’t  say  that ; but  I can  say  some- 
thing more  important.” 

He  nodded  firmly.  “That  settles  it, 
by  J ove ! I sha’n’t  give  you  up.  There’s 
no  reason  for  it.  So  long  as  we  love 
each  other — ” 

“ Our  loving  each  other  wouldn’t  make 
your  refusal  any  the  less  hard  for  me. 
As  your  wife  I should  be  trying  to  fill 
a position  for  which  I’m  no  longer  quali- 
fied and  in  which  I should  be  a failure.” 

“ As  my  wife,”  he  said,  slowly,  with 
significant  deliberation,  “we  could  make 
the  position  anything  you  felt  able  to  fill.” 

She  considered  this.  “That  is,  you 
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could  send  in  your  papers  and  retire 
into  private  life.” 

“ If  we  liked.” 

“ So  that  you’d  be  choosing  between 
your  career  and  me.” 

“I  object  to  the  way  of  putting  it. 

If  my  career,  as  you  call  it,  didn’t  make 
you  happy,  you  should  have  whatever 
would  do  the  trick.” 

“I’m  afraid  you’ll  think  me  captious 
if  I say  that  nothing  could  do  it.  If  you 
weren’t  happy,  I couldn’t  be;  and  you’d 
never  be  happy  except  as  a soldier.” 

“That  trade  would  be  open  to  me 
whatever  happened.” 

“In  theory,  yes;  but  in  practice,  if 
you  had  a wife  who  was  under  a cloud, 
you’d  have  to  go  under  it,  too.  That’s 
what  it  would  come  to  in  the  working- 
out.” 

She  stood  up  from  sheer  inability  to 
continue  sitting  still.  The  piece  of 
embroidery  fell  on  the  grass.  Ashley 
smiled  at  her — a smile  that  was  not 
wholly  forced,  because  of  the  thoughts 
with  which  she  inspired  him.  Her  poise, 
her  courage,  the  something  in  her  that 
would  have  been  pride  if  it  had  not  been 
nearer  to  meekness  and  which  he  had 
scarcely  called  meekness  before  he  felt 
it  to  be  fortitude,  gave  him  confidence 
in  the  future.  “ She’s  stunning,  by 
Jove!”  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw 
her  fof  the  first  time.  For  the  first  time 
since  he  had  known  her  he  was  less  the 
ambitious  military  officer  seeking  a wife 
who  would  grace  a high  position  than 
he  was  a man  in  love  with  a woman. 
Separating  these  two  elements  within 
himself,  he  was  able  to  value  her  quali- 
ties, not  as  adornments  to  some  Home  or 
Colonial  Headquarters  House,  but  as  of 
supreme  worth  for  their  own  sake. 
“People  have  only  got  to  see  her,”  he 
said,  inwardly,  to  which  he  added  aloud: 

“I  dare  say  the  cloud  may  not  be  so 
threatening,  after  all;  and  even  if  it  is, 

I should  go  under  it  with  the  pluckiest 
woman  in  the  world.” 

She  acknowledged  this  with  a scarcely 
visible  smile  and  a slight  inclination  of 
the  head.  “ Thank  you ; I’m  foolish 
enough  to  like  to  hear  you  say  it.  I 
think  I am  plucky  — alone.  But  I 
shouldn’t  be  if  I involved  anybody  else.” 

“But  if  it  was  some  one  who  could 
help  you?” 
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“ That  might  be  different,  but  I don’t 
know  of  any  one  who  could.  You 
couldn’t.  If  you  tried  you’d  only  injure 
yourself  without  doing  me  any  good.” 

“At  the  least,  I could  take  you  away 
from — from  all  this.” 

“ No,  because  it’s  the  sort  of  thing  one 
can  never  leave  behind.  It’s  gone  ahead 
of  us.  It  will  meet  ns  at  every  turn. 
You  and  I — and  papa — are  probably  by 
to-day  a subject  for  gossip  in  half  the 
clubs  in  New  York.  To-morrow  it  will 
be  the  same  thing  in  London — at  the 
club  you  call  the  Rag — and  the  Naval 
and  Military — and  your  different  Service 
clubs — ” 

To  hide  the  renewal  of  his  dismay  he 
pooh-poohed  this  possibility.  “ As  a 
mere  nine  days’  wonder.” 

“Which  isn’t  forgotten  when  the  nine 
days  are  past.  Long  after  they’ve  ceased 
speaking  of  it  they’ll  remember — ” 

“ They’ll  remember  ” he  interrupted, 
fiercely,  “that  I jilted  you.” 

She  colored  hotly.  “ That  you — 
what?” 

He  colored,  too.  The  words  were  as 
much  a surprise  to  him  as  to  her.  He 
had  never  thought  of  this  view  of  the 
case  till  she  herself  summoned  up  the 
vision  of  his  friends  and  enemies  dis- 
cussing the  affair  in  big  leather  arm- 
chairs in  big,  ponderous  rooms  in  Pic- 
cadilly or  St.  James’s  Square,  ^t  was 
what  they  would  say,  of  course.  It  was 
what  he  himself  would  have  said  of  any 
one  else.  He  had  a renewed  feeling  that 
retreat  was  cut  off. 

“ If  we’Te  not  married — if  I go  home 
without  you — it’s  what  ’ll  be  on  every- 
body's lips.” 

“ But  it  won’t  be  true,”  she  said,  with 
a little  gasp. 

lie  laughed.  “ That  won’t  matter.  It’s 
how  it  ’ll  look.” 

“Oh,  looks!” 

“ It’s  what  we’re  talking  about,  isn’t 
it?  It’s  what  makes  the  difference.  I 
shall  figure  as  a cad.” 

He  spoke  as  one  who  makes  an  astound- 
ing discovery.  She  was  inexpressibly 
shocked. 

“ Oh,  but  you  couldn’t,”  was  all  she 
could  find  to  say,  but  she  said  it  with 
conviction. 

He  laughed  again.  “You’ll  see. 
There’s  no  one — not  my  best  friends — 
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not  my  mother — not  my  sisters — who 
won’t  believe,  whatever  you  and  I may 
say  to  the  contrary — who  won’t  believe 
but  that  I — threw  you  over.” 

A toss  of  his  hand,  a snap  of  his  fin- 
gers, suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

Her  color  came  and  went  in  little 
shifting  flashes.  She  moved  a pace  or 
two  aimlessly,  restively.  Her  head  went 
high,  her  chin  tilted.  When  she  spoke 
her  voice  trembled  with  indignation,  but 
she  only  said: 

“ They  couldn’t  believe  it  long.” 

“Oh,  couldn’t  they!  The  story  would 
follow  me  to  my  grave.  Things  like  that 
are  never  forgotten  among  fellows  so 
intimate  as  soldiers.  There  was  a chap 
in  our  regiment  who  jilted  a nice  girl 
at  the  Cape — sailed  for  home  secretly 
only  a week  before  the  wedding.”  He 
paused  to  let  her  take  in  the  dastardly 
nature  of  the  flight.  “Well,  he  rejoined 
at  the  depot.  He  stayed — but  he  didn’t 
stay  long.  The  Rangers  got  too  hot  for 
him — or  too  cold.  The  last  I ever  heard 
of  him  he  was  giving  English  lessons  at 
Boulogne.” 

The  flagrancy  of  the  case  gave  her  an 
advantage.  “ It’s  idle  to  think  that  that 
kind  of  fate  could  overtake  you.” 

“ The  fate  that  can  overtake  me  easily 
enough  is  that  as  long  as  I live  they’ll 
say  I chucked  a girl  because  she’d  had 
bad  luck.” 

She  was  about  to  reply  when  the  click 
of  the  latch  of  the  gate  diverted  her  at- 
tention. Drusilla  Fane,  attended  by 
Davenant,  was  coming  up  the  hill.  See- 
ing Olivia  and  Ashley  at  the  end  of  the 
lawn,  Drusilla  deflected  her  course  across 
the  grass,  Davenant  in  her  wake.  Her 
wide,  frank  smile  was  visible  from  a lonp 
way  off. 

“ This  is  not  indiscretion,”  she  laughed 
as  she  advanced,  “neither  is  it  vulgar 
curiosity  to  see  the  lion.  I shouldn’t 
have  come  at  all  if  mother  hadn’t  sent  me 
with  a message.” 

Wearing  a large  hat  & la  Princesse  de 
Lamballe  and  carrying  a long-handled 
sunshade  which  she  held  daintily,  like  a 
Watteau  shepherdess  holding  a crook, 
Drusilla  had  an  air  of  refined,  eighteenth- 
century  dash.  Knowing  the  probability 
that  she  disturbed  some  poignant  bit  of 
conversation,  she  proceeded  to  take  com- 
mand, stepping  up  to  Olivia  with  a hasty 
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kiss.  “ Hello,  you  dear  thing !”  Turn- 
ing to  Ashley,  she  surveyed  him  an  in- 
stant before  offering  her  hand.  “ So 
you’ve  got  here!  How  fit  you  look! 
What  sort  of  a trip  did  you  have,  and 
bow  did  you  leave  your  people  ? And,  oh, 
by  the  way,  this  is  Mr.  Davenant.” 

Davenant,  who  had  been  paying  his 
respects  to  Miss  Guion,  charged  forward, 
with  hand  outstretched  and  hearty: 
“Happy  to  meet  you.  Colonel.  Glad  to 
welcome  you  to  our  country.” 

“ Oh?” 

Ashley  snapped  out  the  monosyllable 
in  a dry,  metallic  voice  pitched  higher 
than  his  usual  key. 

Feeling  his  greeting  to  have  been  in- 
sufficient, Davenant  continued,  pumping 
up  a forced  rough-and-ready  cordiality: 
“ Heard  so  much  about  you,  Colonel,  that 
you  seem  like  an  old  friend.  Hope  you’ll 
enjoy  your  stay.” 

“Oh,  indeed?  I don’t  know,  I’m 
sure.” 

Ashley’s  glance  shifted  from  Drusilla 
to  Olivia  as  though  asking  in  some  alarm 
who  was  this  exuberant  bumpkin  in  his 
Sunday  clothes.  Davenant  drew  back; 
his  face  fell.  He  looked  like  a big, 
sensitive  dog  hurt  by  a rebuff.  It  ■'ftras 
Mrs.  Fane  who  came  to  the  rescue. 

“ Peter’s  come  to  see  Cousin  Henry. 
They’ve  got  business  to  talk  over.  And 
mother  wants  to  know  if  you  and  Colo- 
nel Ashley  won’t  come  to  dinner  to- 
morrow evening.  That’s  my  errand. 
J ust  ourselves,  you  know.  It  ’ll  be 
very  quiet.” 

Olivia  recovered  somewhat  from  the 
agitation  of  the  previous  half-hour  as 
well  as  from  the  movement  of  sudden, 
inexplicable  anger  which  Ashley’s  re- 
ception of  Davenant  had  produced  in  her. 
Even  so  she  could  speak  but  coldly,  and, 
as  it  were,  from  a long  way  off. 

“You’ll  go,”  she  said,  turning  to  Ash- 
ley, “and  I’ll  come  if  I can  leave  papa. 
I’ll  run  up  now  and  see  how  he  is  and 
take  Mr.  Davenant  with  me.” 

CHAPTER  XIV 

THERE  was  dignity  in  the  way  in 
which  Davenant  both  withdrew  and 
stood  his  ground.  He  was  near  the 
Corinthian  portico  of  the  house  as  Oliv- 
ia approached  him.  Leaning  on  his 


stick,  he  looked  loweringly  back  at  Ash- 
ley, who  talked  to  Drusilla  without 
noticing  him  further.  Olivia  guessed 
that  in  Davenant’s  heart  there  was  envy 
tinged  with  resentment,  antipathy  not 
tempered  by  a certain  unwilling  admira- 
tion. She  wondered  what  it  was  that 
made  the  difference  between  the  two  men, 
that  gave  Ashley  his  very  patent  air  of 
superiority.  It  was  a superiority  not  in 
looks,  since  Davenant  was  the  taller  and 
the  handsomer;  nor  in  clothes,  since 
Davenant  was  the  better  dressed;  nor 
in  the  moral  make-up,  since  Davenant 
had  given  proofs  of  unlimited  generosity. 
But  there  it  was,  a tradition  of  self- 
assurance,  a habit  of  command,  which 
in  any  company  that  knew  nothing  about 
either  would  have  made  the  Englishman 
easily  stand  first 

Her  flash  of  anger  against  the  one, 
in  defense  of  the  other,  passed  away,  its 
place  being  taken  by  a feeling  that  as- 
tonished her  quite  as  much.  She  tried  to 
think  it  no  more  than  a pang  of  jealousy 
at  seeing  her  own  countryman  snubbed 
by  a foreigner.  She  was  familiar  with 
the  sensation  from  her  European,  and 
especially  her  English,  experiences.  At 
an  unfriendly  criticism  it  could  be  roused 
on  behalf  of  a chance  stranger  from 
Colorado  or  California,  and  was  generally 
quite  impersonal.  She  told  herself  that 
it  was  impersonal  now,  that  she  would 
have  had  the  same  impulse  of  protection, 
of  championship,  for  any  one. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a tone  in  her 
voice  as  she  joined  him  that  struck  a 
new  note  in  their  acquaintanceship. 

“ I’m  glad  you  came  when  you  did.  I 
wanted  you  to  meet  Colonel  Ashley. 
You’ll  like  him  when  you  know  him 
better.  Just  at  first  he  was  a little  em- 
barrassed. We’d  been  talking  of  things — ” 

“ I didn’t  notice  anything — that  is, 
anything  different  from  any  other  Eng- 
lishman.” 

“Yes;  that’s  it,  isn’t  it?  Meeting  an 
Englishman  is  often  like  the  first  plunge 
into  a cold  bath — chilling  at  first,  but 
delightful  afterward.” 

He  stopped  under  the  portico,  to  say 
with  a laugh  that  was  not  quite  spon- 
taneous: “Yes;  I dare  say.  But  my  ex- 
perience is  limited.  I’ve  never  got  to 
the — afterward.” 

“ Oh,  well,  you  will,”  she  said,  en- 
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couragingly,  “now  that  you  know  Colo- 
nel Ashley.” 

“I’ve  heard  of  men  plunging  into  a 
cold  bath,  and  finding  it  so  icy  that 
they  popped  out  again.” 

“Yes;  thin -blooded  men,  who  are 
sensitive  to  chills.  Not  men  like  you.” 

They  entered  the  house,  lingering  in 
the  oval  sitting-room  through  which  they 
had  to  pass. 

“ Fortunately,”  he  tried  to  say,  lightly, 
“ it  doesn’t  matter  in  this  case  whether 
I’m  sensitive  to  chills  or  not.” 

“ Oh,  but  it  does.  I want  you  two  to 
be  friends.” 

“What  for?”  The  question  was  so 
point-blank  as  to  be  a little  scornful,  but 
she  ignored  that. 

“ On  Colonel  Ashley’s  side,  for  what 
he’ll  gain  in  knowing  you ; on  yours — for 
something  more.” 

He  stopped  again,  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  in  the  hall.  “May  I ask — just 
what  you  mean  by  that?” 

She  hesitated.  “ It’s  something  that 
a tactful  person  wouldn’t  tell.  If  I do, 
it’s  only  because  I want  you  to  consider 
me  as — your  friend.  I know  you  haven’t 
hitherto,”  she  hurried  on,  as  he  flushed 
and  tried  to  speak.  “I  haven’t  deserved 
it.  But  after  what’s  happened — and  after 
all  you’ve  done  for  us — ” 

' “ I could  consider  you  my  friend  with- 
out asking  Colonel  Ashley  to  think  of 
me  as  his.” 

“ Hardly — if  I marry  him ; and  be- 
sides— when  you  know  him — • You  see,” 
she  began  again,  “what  I have  in  mind 
depends  upon  your  knowing  him  rather 
well.” 

“ Then,  Miss  Guion,”  he  laughed, 
“ you  can  drop  it.  I’ve  sized  him  up  with 
a look.  I’ve  seen  others  like  him — at 
Gibraltar  and  Malta  and  Aden  and  Hong- 
kong and  Cairo,  and  wherever  their  old 
flag  floats.  They’re  a fine  lot.  He’s  all 
right  for  you  — all  right  in  his  place. 
Only,  the  place  isn’t — mine.” 

“ Still,”  she  persisted,  “ if  I marry 
him  you’d  be  sometimes  in  England ; 
and  you’d  come  to  visit  us,  wouldn’t 
you  ?” 

“ Come  and  — what  ?”  His  astonish- 
ment made  him  speak  slowly.  “Why 
should  you — ?” 

She  took  a step  or  two  up  the  stair- 
way, leaning  on  the  banister  in  a way 


to  prevent  his  advancing.  She  was  now 
looking  down  at  him,  instead  of  look- 
ing up. 

“ Isn’t  it  true — ?”  she  said,  with  hesita- 
tion— “at  least  I’ve  rather  guessed  it — 
and  I’ve  gathered  it  from  things  Drusilla 
has  said  about  you — You  see,”  she  be- 
gan once  more,  “ if  we’re  to  be  friends 
you  mustn’t  mind  my  speaking  frankly, 
and  saying  things  that  other  people 
couldn’t  say.  You’ve  intervened  so  much 
in  my  life  that  I feel  you’ve  given  me 
a right  to— intervene — in  yours.” 

“ Oh,  intervene  as  much  as  you  like, 
Miss  Guion,”  he  said,  honestly. 

“ Well,  then,  isn’t  it  true  that  there 
are  things  you’ve  wanted — wanted  very 
much — and  never  had?  If  so — and  I 
marry  Colonel  Ashley — ” 

“Hold  on!  Let’s  see  what  you  mean 
by — things.  If  it’s  visiting  round  in 
high  society — •” 

He  tried  to  render  as  scorn  his  dismay 
at  this  touching  on  his  weakness. 

“ I don’t  mean  anything  so  crude. 
Visiting  round  in  high  society,  as  you 
call  it,  would  at  best  be  only  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  an  inward — and, 
perhaps,  spiritual  — experience  of  the 
world.  Isn’t  that  what  you’ve  wanted? 
You  see,  if  I do  marry  Colonel  Ashley, 
I could — don’t  be  offended ! — I could  open 
a door  to  you  that  you’ve  never  been 
able  to  force  for  yourself.” 

“ You  mean,  get  me  into  society.” 

“ You  needn’t  be  so  disdainful.  I 
didn’t  mean  that — exactly.  But  there 
are  people  in  the  world  different  from 
those  you  meet  in  business — and  in  their 
way  more  interesting  — certainly  more 
picturesque.  They’d  like  you  if  they 
knew  you — and  I had  an  idea  that  you — 
rather  craved — After  all,  it’s  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  It’s  only  making  the 
world  bigger  for  oneself,  and — ” 

Backing  away  from  the  stairway,  he 
stood  on  a rug  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
his  head  hung  like  a young  bull  about 
to  charge. 

“What  made  you  think  of  it?” 

“Isn’t  that  obvious?  After  you’ve 
done  so  much  for  me — ” 

“ I haven’t  done  anything  for  you,  Miss 
Guion.  I’ve  said  so  a good  many  times. 
It  wouldn’t  be  right  for  me  to  take  pay- 
ment for  what  you  don’t  owe  me.  Be- 
sides, there’s  nothing  I want.” 
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“ That  is  to  say,”  she  returned,  coldly, 
“ you  prefer  the  role  of  benefactor.  You 
refuse  to  accept  the  little  I might  be 
able  to  do.  I admit  that  it  isn’t  much 
— but  it’s  something — something  within 
my  power,  and  which  I thought  you 
might  like.  But  since  you  don’t — ” 

“It’s  no  question  of  liking;  it’s  one 
of  admitting  a principle.  If  you  offer 
me  a penny  it’s  in  part  payment  for  a 
pound,  while  I say,  and  say  again,  that 
you  don’t  owe  me  anything.  If  there’s 
a debt  at  all  it’s  your  father’s — and  it’s 
not  transferable.” 

“ Whether  it’s  transferable  or  not  is 
a matter  that  rest9  between  my  father 
and  me — and,  of  course,  Colonel  Ashley, 
if  I marry  him.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  sudden  curiosity. 
“ Why  do  you  always  say  that  with 
an  if?” 

She  reflected  an  instant.  “ Because,” 
she  said,  slowly,  “ I can’t  say  it  in  any 
other  way.” 

He  straightened  himself;  he  advanced 
again  to  the  foot  of  the  stairway. 

“ Is  that  because  of  any  reason  of 
hisr 

“ It’s  because  of  a number  of  reasons, 
one  of  which  is  mine.  It’s  this — that  I 
find  it  difficult  to  go  away  with  one  man 
— when  I have  to  turn  my  back  upon  the 
overwhelming  debt  I owe  another.  I do 
owe  it — I do.  The  more  I try  to  ignore 
it,  the  more  it  comes  in  between  me 
and—” 

He  pressed  forward,  raising  himself  on 
the  first  step  of  the  stairs,  till  his  face 
was  on  a level  with  hers.  He  grew  red 
and  stammered: 

“ But,  Miss  Guion,  you’re — you’re — in 
love  with  him — the  man  you’d  be  going 
away  with?” 

She  nodded.  “Yes;  but  that  wouldn’t 
help  me  to  feel  justified  with  regard  to 
the — the  duty — I was  leaving  behind.” 

He  dropped  again  to  the  level  of  the 
hall.  “ I don’t  understand.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  what  I’ve  done  for  Mr. 
Guion  would  keep  you  from  getting 
married  ?” 

“I’m  not  prepared  to  say  that.  Colo- 
nel Ashley  is  so — so  splendid  in  the  way 
he  takes  everything  that — But  I’ll  say 
this  much,”  she  began  again,  “ that 
you’ve  made  it  hard  for  me  to  be  mar- 
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“ How  so  ? I thought  it  would  be  all 
the  other  way.” 

“ If  you’ll  put  yourself  in  my  place — 
or  in  Colonel  Ashley’s  place — you’ll  see. 
Try  to  think  what  it  means  for  two  peo- 
ple like  us  to  go  away — and  be  happy — 
and  live  in  a great,  fashionable  world — 
and  be  people  of  some  importance — know- 
ing that  some  one  else — who  was  nothing 
to  us,  as  we  were  nothing  to  him — had 
to  deprive  himself  of  practically  every- 
thing he  had  in  the  world  to  enable  us 
to  do  it.” 

“ But  if  it  was  a satisfaction  to  him — ” 

“ That  wouldn’t  make  any  difference 
to  us.  The  facts  would  be  the  same.” 

“ Then,  as  far  as  I see,  I’ve  done  more 
harm  than  good.” 

“You’ve  helped  papa.” 

“ But  I haven’t  helped  you.” 

“As  I understand  it,  you  didn’t  want 
to.” 

“ I didn’t  want  to — to  do  the  reverse.” 

“Perhaps  it  wouldn’t  be  the  reverse  if 
you  could  condescend  to  let  me  do  some- 
thing for  you.  It  would  be  the  fair  ex- 
change which  is  no  robbery.  That’s  why 
I suggest  that  if  I’m  to  have  that — that 
life  over  there — you  should  profit  by  its 
advantages.” 

He  shook  his  head  violently.  “ No, 
Miss  Guion.  Please  don’t  think  of  it. 

It’s  out  of  the  question.  I wish  you’d 
let  me  say  once  for  all  that  you  owe  me 
nothing.  I shall  never  accept  anything 
from  you — never!” 

“ Oh !”  It  was  the  protest  of  one  who 
has  been  hurt. 

“ I’ll  take  that  back,”  he  said,  instant- 
ly. “ There  is  something  you  can  do  for 
me  and  that  I should  like.  Many  your 
Englishman,  Miss  Guion,  and  do  what 
you  said  just  now — go  away  and  be  hap- 
py. If  you  want  to  give  me  a reward, 

I’ll  take  that.” 

She  surveyed  him  a minute  in  aston- 
ishment. “ You’re  perfectly  extraordi- 
nary,” she  said  at  last,  in  a tone  of 
exasperation ; “ and  ” — she  threw  at  him 
a second  later — “ and  impossible !” 

Before  he  could  reply  she  went  grand- 
ly up  the  stairway,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  follow  her.  In  the  hall  above 
she  turned  on  him  again.  Had  he  not 
known  that  he  had  given  her  no  cause 
for  offense  he  would  have  said  that  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 
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“ Things  are  very  hard  as  it  is,”  she 
said,  reproachfully.  “ You  needn’t  go 
out  of  your  way  to  make  them  gratui- 
tously cruel.” 

“ But,  Miss  Guion — ” he  began  to 
protest. 

“ Please  go  in,”  she  commanded, 
throwing  open  as  she  spoke  the  door 
of  her  father’s  room. 


CHAPTER  XV 

MEANWHILE,  down  on  the  lawn, 
Dru8illa  and  Ashley  were  talking 
things  over  from  their  own  points  of 
view.  There  had  been  a second  of  em- 
barrassment when  they  were  first  left 
alone,  which  Drusilla  got  over  by  point- 
ing with  her  parasol  to  an  indistinguish- 
able spot  in  the  stretch  of  tree -tops, 
spires,  and  gables  sloping  from  the  gate, 
saying : 

“ That’s  our  house — the  one  with  the 
little  white  cupola.” 

He  made  no  pretense  to  listen  or  to 
look.  “ She  says  she  doesn’t  want  to 
marry  me.” 

He  made  the  statement  dispassionately, 
as  though  laying  down  a subject  for 
academic  discussion. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  she  could 
think  what  to  say. 

“ Well,  that  doesn’t  surprise  me,”  she 
risked  at  last. 

“ Doesn’t  surprise  you?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “ On  the  con- 
trary, I should  be  very  much  astonished 
if  she  did — now.  I should  be  astonished 
at  any  woman  in  her  position  wanting 
to  marry  a man  in  yours.” 

“ I don’t  care  a hang  for  my  position.” 
“ Oh  yes,  you  do.  And  even  if  you 
didn’t  it  wouldn’t  matter.  It’s  naturally 
a case  in  which  you  and  she  have  to  see 
from  different  angles.  With  you  it’s  a 
point  of  honor  to  stand  by  her;  with  her 
it’s  the  same  thing  not  to  let  you.” 

“In  honor  it’s  the  positive,  not  the 
negative,  that  takes  precedence,  and  the 
positive  happens  to  be  mine.” 

“ I don’t  think  you  can  argue  that  way, 
you  know.  What  takes  precedence  of 
everything  else  is — common  sense.” 

“ And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  common 
sense  requires  that  she  shall  give  me  up  ?” 
“ I shouldn’t  go  so  far  as  to  assert 

that.  /-But  I shouldn’t  mind  saying  that 
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if  she  did  give  you  up  there’d  be  a lot 
of  common  sense  in  her  doing  it.” 

“ On  whose  account  ? Mine  ?” 

“Yes;  and  hers.  Perhaps  chiefly  on 
hers.  You  can  hardly  realize  the  num- 
ber of  things  she  has  to  take  care  of— 
and  you’d  be  one  more.” 

“ I confess  I don’t  seize  your  drift.” 

“ It’s  not  very  abstruse,  however.  Just 
think.  It  isn’t  as  if  Cousin  Henry  had 
fallen  ill,  or  had  died,  or  had  gone  to 
pieces  in  any  of  the  ordinary  ways.  Ex- 
cept for  his  own  discomfort,  he  might 
just  as  well  have  been  tried  and  sentenced 
and  sent  to  prison.  He’s  been  as  good 
as  there.  Every  one  knows  it’s  only  a 
special  providence  that  he  didn’t  go.  But 
if  he’s  escaped  that  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth,  he  hasn’t  escaped  a lot  of  other 
things.  He  hasn’t  escaped  being  with- 
out a penny  in  the  world.  He  hasn’t 
escaped  having  his  house  sold  over  his 
head  and  being  turned  out  into  the 
streets.  He  hasn’t  escaped  reaching  a 
perfectly  impotent  old  age,  with  not  a 
soul  on  this  earth  to  turn  to  but  Olivia.” 

“ What  about  me  ?” 

“Would  you  take  him?” 

“I  shouldn’t  take  him  exactly.  If  he 
was  my  father-in-law  ” — he  made  a little 
grimace — “ I suppose  I could  pension  him 
off  somewhere,  or  board  him  out,  like  an 
old  horse.  One  couldn’t  have  him  round.” 

“H’m!  I dare  say  that  would  do— 
but  I doubt  it.  If  you’d  ever  been  a 
daughter  you  might  feel  that  you  couldn’t 
dispose  of  a poor  old  broken-down  father 
quite  so  easily.  After  all,  he’s  not  a 
horse.  You  might  more  or  less  forsake 
him  when  all  was  going  well,  and  yet 
want  to  stick  to  him  through  thick  and 
thin  if  he  came  a cropper.  Look  at  me! 
I go  off  and  leave  my  poor  old  dad  for 
a year  and  more  at  a time — because  he’s 
a saint;  but  if  he  wasn’t — especially  if 
he’d  got  into  any  such  scrape  as  Cousin 
Henry’s — which  isn’t  thinkable — but  if 
he  did — I’d  never  leave  him  again.  That’s 
my  temperament.  It’s  every  girl’s  tem- 
perament. It ’8  Olivia’s.  But  all  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  If  she  married 
you  her  whole- life  would  be  given  up  to 
trying  to  make  you  blend  with  a set  of  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn’t  possibly  blend 
with.  It  would  be  worse  than  singing 
one  tune  to  an  orchestra  playing  another. 
Slic'd  go  mad  with  the  attempt.” 
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“ Possibly ; except  for  one  factor  which 
you’ve  overlooked.” 

“ Oh,  love!  Yes,  yes.  I thought  you’d 
say  that.”  Drusilla  tossed  her  hands  im- 
patiently. u Love  will  do  a lot,  but  it 
won’t  do  everything.  You  can’t  count 
on  it  to  work  miracles  in  a sophisti- 
cated company  like  the  Sussex  Rangers. 
They’ve  passed  the  age  of  faith  for  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

“ I don’t  see,”  he  said,  speaking  very 
slowly,  “ that  the  Rangers  need  be  alto- 
gether taken  into  consideration.” 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly.  “ Do  you 
mean  that  you’d  send  in  your  papers?” 

“ Only  in  the  sense  that  if  my  wife 
wasn’t  happy  in  the  Service  we  could  get 
out  of  it.” 

“ Then  you’re  really  so  much  in  love 
that  you’d  be  willing  to  throw  up  every- 
thing on  account  of  it  ?”  There  was  some 
incredulity  in  her  tone,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  offered  no  objection. 

“ Willing  or  unwilling  isn’t  to  the 
point.  Surely  you  see  that  as  far  as 
public  opinion  goes  I’m  dished  either 
way.  The  more  I think  of  it  the  plainer 
it  becomes.  If  I marry  Olivia  I let  my- 
self in  for  connection  with  a low-down 
scandal;  if  I don’t,  then  they’ll  say  I 
left  her  in  the  lurch.  As  for  the  effect 
on  any  possible  promotion  there  might 
be  in  store  for  me,  it  would  be  six  of 
one  and  half  a dozen  of  the  other.  If 
I married  her,  and  there  was  something 
good  to  be  had,  and  old  Bannockburn, 
let  us  say,  was  at  the  Horse  Guards,  then 
Lady  Ban  wouldn’t  have  Olivia;  and  if 
I didn’t  marry  her,  and  there  was  the 
same  situation  with  old  Englemere  in 
command,  then  he  wouldn’t  have  me. 
There  it  is  in  a nutshell — simply  nothing 
to  choose.” 

They  proceeded  to  stroll  aimlessly  up 
and  down  the  lawn. 

“ I can  quite  see  how  it  looks  from 
your  point  of  view,”  she  began. 

“ No,  you  can’t,”  he  interrupted,  sharp- 
ly, “ because  you  leave  out  the  fact  that 
I am — I don’t  mind  saying  it — that  is, 
to  you — you’ve  been  such  a good  pal  to 
me! — I shall  never  forget  it! — but  I am 
— head  over  heels — desperately — in  love.” 

“ Yes,”  she  smiled,  bravely.  “ I know 
you  are.  And  between  two  ills  you  choose 
the  one  that  has  some  compensation  at- 
tached to  it.” 
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“ Between  two  ills,”  he  corrected,  “ I’m 
choosing  the  only  course  open  to  a man 
of  honor.  Isn’t  that  it?”  * 

There  was  a wistful  inflection  on  the 
query.  It  put  forth  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a request  for  corroboration  and  a 
challenge  to  a contrary  opinion.  If  there 
could  be  no  contrary  opinion,  he  would 
have  been  glad  of  some  sign  of  approval 
or  applause.  He  wanted  to  be  modest; 
and  yet  it  was  a stimulus  to  doing  pre- 
cisely the  right  thing  to  get  a little  praise 
for  it,  especially  from  a woman  like 
Drusilla. 

In  this  for  once  she  disappointed  him. 
“ Of  course  you  are,”  she  assented,  even 
too  promptly. 

“ And  yet  you’re  advising  me,”  he  said, 
returning  to  the  charge,  “ to  make  a bolt 
for  it  and  leave  Olivia  to  shift  for  her- 
self.” 

“ If  I remember  rightly,  the  question 
you  raised  was  not  about  you,  but  about 
her.  It  wasn’t  as  to  whether  you  should 
marry  her,  but  as  to  whether  she  should 
marry  you.  I’m  not  disputing  your  point 
of  view;  I’m  only  defending  Olivia’s.  I 
can  see  three  good  reasons  why  you  should 
keep  your  word  to  her — ” 

“ Indeed  ? And  what  are  they  ?” 

She  told  them  off  on  her  fingers. 
“ First,  as  a gentleman,  you  can’t  do 
anything  else.  Second — ” 

“ Your  first  reason,”  he  interrupted, 
hastily,  as  though  he  feared  she  suspected 
him  of  not  being  convinced  of  it,  “ covers 
the  whole  ground.  We  don’t  need  the 
rest.” 

“ Still,”  she  insisted,  “ we  might  as 
well  have  them.  Second,  it’s  the  more 
prudent  of  two  rather  disadvantageous 
courses.  Third — to  quote  your  own  words 
— you’re  head  over  heels  in  love  with  her. 
It’s  easy  to  see  that  now,  and  now  one 
of  these  reasons  is  uppermost  in  your 
mind;  but  it’s  also  easy  to  see  that  none 
of  them  makes  a conclusive  appeal  to 
Olivia  Guion.  That’s  the  point.” 

“ The  point  is  that  I’m  in  love  with 
her,  and — if  it’s  not  claiming  too  much 
— she  with  me.  We’ve  nothing  else  to 
consider.” 

“You  haven’t.  She  has.  She  has  all 
the  things  I’ve  just  hinted  at — and  ever 
so  many  more;  besides  which,”  she  added, 
taking  a detached,  casual  tone,  “ I sup- 
pose she  has  to  make  up  her  mind  one 
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way  or  another  as  to  what  she's  going  to 
do  with  Peter  Davenant.” 

The  crow's  - foot  wrinkles  about  his 
eyes  deepened  to  a frown  of  inquiry. 
“ About  Peter — who?" 

Brasilia  still  affected  a casual  tone. 
“ Oh?  Hasn't  she  told  you  about  him?” 

“ Not  a word.  Who  is  he?” 

She  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the 
house.  “ He's  up  - stairs  with  Cousin 
Henry.” 

“The  big  fellow  who  was  here  just 
now  ? That — lumpkin  ?” 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  dryly,  “ that  lumpkin. 
It  was  he  who  gave  Cousin  Henry  the 
money  to  meet  his  liabilities.” 

“So  he's  the  Fairy  Prince?  He  cer- 
tainly doesn't  look  it.” 

“No;  he  doesn't  look  it;  but  he's  as 
much  of  a problem  to  Olivia  as  if  he 
did.” 

“ Why?  What  has  he  to  do  with  her?” 

“ Nothing,  except  that  I suppose  she 
must  feel  very  grateful.” 

They  reached  the  edge  of  the  lawn 
where  a hedge  of  dahlias  separated  them 
from  the  neighboring  garden. 

“ When  you  say  that,”  he  asked,  “ do 
you  mean  anything  in  particular?” 

“ I suppose  I mean  everything  in  par- 
ticular. The  situation  is  one  in  which 
all  the  details  count.” 

“And  the  bearing  of  this  special  de- 
tail—?” 

“ Oh,  don't  try  to  make  me  explain 
that.  In  the  first  place,  I don't  know; 
and  in  the  second,  I shouldn’t  tell  you 
if  I did.  I'm  merely  giving  you  the  facts. 
I think  you're  entitled  to  know  them” 

“ So  I should  have  said.  Are  there 
many  more?  I've  had  a lot  since  I 
landed.  I thought  I must  have  heard 
pretty  well  all  there  was — ” 

“ Probably  you  had,  except  just  that. 
I imagine  Olivia  found  it  difficult  to 
speak  of,  and  so  I’m  doing  it  for  her.” 

“ Why  should  she  find  it  difficult  to 
speak  of?  It's  a mere  matter  of  busi- 
ness, T suppose.” 

“ If  it's  business  to  give  Cousin  Henry 
what  would  be  nearly  a hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  English  money,  with  no  pros- 
pect that  any  one  can  see  of  his  ever 
getting  it  back — that  is,  not  unless  old 
Madame  de  Meleourt — ” 

“Oh.  I say!  Then  he’s  one  of  your 
beastly  millionaires,  by  Jove  I — grind  the 


noses  off  the  poor,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  to  play  Haroun-al-Rashid  with 
the  cash.” 

“ Not  in  the  least.  He  never  ground 
the  nose  off  any  one;  and  as  for  being  a 
millionaire,  father  says  that  what  he's 
done  for  Cousin  Henry  will  pretty  well 
clean  him  out.” 

“ All  the  same,  he's  probably  done  it 
with  a jolly  sharp  eye  to  the  main 
chance.” 

“ Oh,  I dare  say  his  motives  weren’t 
altogether  altruistic.  Only  it's  a little 
difficult  to  see  where  the  main  chance 
comes  in.” 

“ Then  what  the  deuce  is  he  up  to  ?” 

“ I'm  afraid  I can’t  tell  you  that.  I 
repeat  that  I'm  only  giving  you  the  facts. 
You  must  interpret  them  for  yourself.” 

He  looked  thoughtful.  Drusilla  plucked 
a scarlet  dahlia  and  fastened  it  in  her 
dress,  after  which  they  strolled  back  slow- 
ly to  the  middle  of  the  lawn.  Here  Ash- 
ley said: 

“ Has  all  this  got  anything  to  do  with 
Olivia?  I wish  you  wouldn't  make  mys- 
teries.” 

“ I’m  not  making  mysteries.  I'm  tell- 
ing you  what’s  happened  just  as  it  oc- 
curred. He  advanced  the  money  to 
Cousin  Henry,  and  that’s  all  I know  about 
it.  If  I draw  any  inferences — ” 

“Well?” 

“I'm  just  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as 
right.” 

“Then  you  have  drawn  inferences?” 

“ Who  wouldn't  ? I should  think  you'd 
be  drawing  them  yourself.” 

They  wandered  on  a few  yards,  when 
he  stopped  again.  “ Look  here,”  he  said, 
with  a sort  of  appealing  roughness, 
“you're  quite  straight  with  me,  aren’t 
you  ?” 

“ nave  I ever  been  anything  else  with 
you  ?” 

“ No.  You've  been  straight  as  a die. 
I'll  say  that  for  you.  You've  been  a 
good  pal — a devilish  good  pal ! But  over 
here — in  America — everything  seems  to 
go  by  enigmas — and  puzzles — and  sur- 
prises— ” 

“ I’ll  explain  what  I can  to  you,”  she 
said,  with  a heightened  color,  “but  it 
won’t  be  so  very  easy.  There  are  lots  of 
people  who,  feeling  as  I do  — toward 
Olivia — and  — and  toward  you — would 
want  to  beat  about  the  bush.  But  when 
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all  these  things  began  to  happen — and  Lord,  what  a country ! Always  some- 
vou  were  already  on  the  way — I turned  thing  queer  and  new.” 
everything  over  in  my  mind  and  decided  “ Good-by,”  she  said,  offering  her  hand, 
to  speak  exactly  as  I think.”  before  he  had  time  to  emerge  from  his 

“Good!”  meditations.  “We  shall  see  you  to- 

“ But  it  isn’t  so  very  easy,”  she  re-  morrow  evening.  And,  by  the  way,  we 
peated,  pretending  to  rearrange  the  dahlia  dine  at  half-past  seven.  We’re  country 
in  her  laces,  so  as  to  find  a pretext  for  people  here,  and  primitive.  No;  don’t 
not  looking  him  in  the  eyes.  “It  isn’t  come  to  the  gate.  Olivia  must  be  wonder- 
so  very  easy;  and  if — later  on — in  after  ing  where  you  are.” 

years  perhaps — when  everything  is  long  He  looked  after  her  as  she  tripped  over 
over — it  ever  strikes  you  that  I didn’t  the  lawn  toward  the  roadway,  holding  her 
play  fair — it  ’ll  be  because  I played  so  long  - handled,  beribboned,  eighteenth- 
fair  that  I laid  myself  open  to  that  im-  century  sunshade  with  the  daintiness  of 
putation.  One  can,  you  know.  I only  a Watteau  shepherdess  holding  a crook, 
ask  you  to  remember  it.  That’s  all.”  “ She’s  a good  ’un,”  he  said  to  himself. 

Ashley  was  bewildered.  lie  could  fol-  “ Straight  as  a diq,  she  is — and  true  as 
low  little  more  than  half  of  what  she  steel.” 

said.  “ More  mysteries,”  he  was  sighing  None  the  less  he  was  glad  when  she 
to  himself  as  she  spoke.  “ And,  good  left  him. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Flower  Asleep 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

APRIL  is  in  the  world  again, 

And  all  the  world  is  filled  with  flowers — 
Flowers  for  others,  not  for  me — 

For  my  one  flower  I cannot  see, 

Lost  in  the  April  showers. 

I cannot  wake  her,  though  I sing. 

And  all  the  birds,  for  her  dear  sake. 

Fill  with  their  songs  the  vernal  brake — 

Ah!  could  they  make  her  rise  again. 

What  resurrection  would  be  mine! 

Ts  she  too  tired  to  help  the  sun 
And  all  the  little  stars  to  shine? 
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The  Sun-God 

BY  MARGARITA  SPALDING  GERRY 


THE  white  haze  of  heat  lay  over 
* the  fields;  a blinding  glare  beat 
lip  into  her  face  from  the  hot  road; 
her  feet  set  in  motion  eddies  of  burning 
sand;  though  there  must  have  been  air 
stirring  — for  the  yellow  wheat-fields 
rustled  hopefully  — none  reached  her. 
Miss  Bentwick  called  out  to  a flaxen- 
haired laborer  bent  over  digging  potatoes: 

“ Can  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  the 
Lake?”  She  had  meant  to  follow  up 
her  query,  in  case  the  distance  proved 
to  be  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile,  by 
finding  out  if  there  was  a horse  and 
carriage  to  be  had.  But  the  fellow  mere- 
ly raised  his  head  and  stared  at  her 
stupidly.  When  she  repeated  her  ques- 
tion he  shook  his  head  and  muttered 
something  guttural.  If  it  was  German 
he  spoke,  it  was  some  uncouth  dialect 
that  she  couldn’t  understand.  And  he 
anticipated  her  conclusion  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  try  to  get  anything  out  of 
him,  by  marching  off  across  the  fields 
with  a basket  of  potatoes  on  his  shoulder. 

“ Stupid  thing !”  She  stamped  her 
slender  foot  in  her  impatience.  But  the 
only  result  of  that  was  to  raise  a small 
cloud  of  dust  that  added  temporary  blind- 
ness to  her  former  woes  and  set  her  to 
coughing  and  sneezing.  This  crisis  over, 
she  was  hotter  than  ever.  So  she  laughed 
at  her  own  discomfiture. 

“ For  sh^er  brutal  indifference  to  any- 
thing feminine  commend  me  to  one  of 
these  transplanted  Teutonic  peasants,” 
she  thought,  as  she  loosened  her  dainty 
collar  and  turned  her  blouse  in  at  the 
neck  in  preparation  for  the  inevitable 
plodding  onward  under  the  burning  sun. 
44  I wonder  if  he  can  be  from  that  queer 
settlement  that  Graham  told  me  about?” 

“ Maybe  he’s  a Polack — ” her  thoughts 
went  faster  than  her  feet.  “He  certain- 
ly looks  wooden  enough.  Graham  says 
the  Scandinavians  and  Germans  make 
the  best  citizens — in  the  course  of  a gen- 
eration or  so.  If  that's  a specimen,  T’m 
glad  I haven’t  anything  to  do  with  the 


manufacture.”  But  even  this  impersonal 
reflection  failed  to  bring  her  into  the 
mental  poise  that  should  make  her  su- 
perior to  the  forlornness  of  the  un- 
familiar, unfriendly  landscape  and  the 
almost  overpowering  heat. 

“ Mell  would  say  that  all  I had  to  do 
was  to  fix  my  mind  on  the  thought  that 
it  was  really  cool,”  she  thought,  at  the 
end  of  a toilsome  ten  minutes.  “ Well, 
this  needs  a desperate  measure.  It  is 
cool !” — she  fixed  a dust-laden  tree  by  the 
wayside  with  an  admonishing  glance — 
“ it  — is  — cool.  And  there  is  a de- 
licious breeze.”  But  her  tone  had  be- 
come wavering,  and  she  stopped  to  mop 
her  heated  face.  “ All  the  same,  I am 
sure  Mell  never  tried  her  faith  by  walk- 
ing this  stretch  on  a day  like  this — even 
when  motors  had  1 conviction  of  error  ’ 
and  Graham  had  lamed  every  horse  in 
the  stable.  What  made  me  come  without 
writing  I was  coming?  Why  did  the 
station-master  say  it  was  only  a mile? 
And  why  did  I make  up  my  mind  I would 
walk?” 

The  horizon-line,  plainly  visible  at  the 
end  of  a hopelessly  wide  expanse  of 
checker-board  plots  in  wheat  or  corn  or 
grass,  volunteered  no  answer  to  this 
question.  Instead  it  sent  up  a throbbing 
pulsation  of  violet  light.  Miss  Bent- 
wick set  her  lips  firmly  and  trudged  on. 

At  the  end  of  another  dragging  ten 
minutes  she  seemed  no  nearer  her  desti- 
nation. Her  face  was  more  deeply 
flushed  and  drops  of  moisture  stood  out 
on  her  forehead.  The  brown  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  road  just  ahead  in  the  hope 
that  the  passing  of  the  next  clump  of 
trees  would  reveal  the  ring  of  cottages 
around  the  lake  that  marked  the  summer 
settlement.  She  had  as  yet  seen  it  only 
through  a series  of  photographs  of  her 
brother-in-law’s  latest  toy  estate. 

Her  thoughts  went  on,  rather  dazed 
by  this  time,  but  ceaselessly  thronging. 
And  there  were  moments  when  her 
thoughts,  like  her  breath,  came  in  gasps. 
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coat  waved  forgotten  arms  of  limp  ap- 
peal to  the  road,  the  skirt  and  trim  little 
shoes  were  white  with  dust.  Collarless, 
her  face  white  and  smudged,  she  was 
just  a forlorn  young  girl,  appealing  in 
the  wistfulness  of  her  eyes  and  her  droop- 
ing grace. 

Miss  Bentwick  had  passed  the  group 
of  little  dwellings  that  she  had  likened 
to  a group  of  Dutch  school-children,  and 
had  struggled  up  a slope  that  led  ap- 
parently to  the  largest  of  them.  She  had 
just  time  to  notice,  with  dull  surprise, 
that  a green  lawn  surrounded  it,  and  that 
the  graveled  walk  was  smooth  and  bor- 
dered by  flower-beds  of  compact  bloom, 
regulated  with  almost  martial  precision. 
Then  the  figure  of  a tall  man  rose  sud- 
denly from  behind  an  ornate  and  spike- 
bristling  iron  fence.  He  wras  pointing 
with  a determined  arm  to  a bed  of  gera- 
niums, and  was  saying: 

“ Mein  Gott!  Wilhelm,  how  dumb 
thou  art — or  lazy — I know  not  which 
thou  art  more  completely!  Haf  I not 
told  thee — ” 

The  girl  appeared.  He  saw  the  little 
figure  and  darted  forward;  it  was  clear 
she  was  about  to  fall.  She  saw,  coming 
toward  her,  a being  of  pagan  brightness, 
the  tumbled  light  curls  of  his  hair  flame- 
touched  like  the  rays  of  the  cruel  sun 
that  hurt  her.  The  outstretched  arm 
seemed  to  threaten.  . . . 

Just  as  she  fell  he  caught  her.  She 
did  not  see,  for  all  the  fierce  young  power 
of  the  figure,  that  the  blue  eyes  w^ere  at 
that  moment  mild  and  brooding,  father- 
sweet  almost,  calm  and  comforting  and 
cool.  She  could  not  know  that  the  throb 
in  the  heart  was  all  of  tenderness,  that 
which  always  welled  up  within  him  at 
the  thought  of  broken  and  helpless  and 
failing  ones. 

When  she  recovered  consciousness  she 
moved  her  hand  dazedly  to  her  head 
and  found  that  it  was  swathed  in  wet 
cloths  through  which  came  the  damp  chill 
of  shaved  ice.  Before  she  could  even 
try  to  think  where  she  was,  a voice 
that  seemed  to  awake  dull  echoes  in  her 
brain  said,  from  somewhere  at  her  side: 

“Haf  I not  said  many  times,  Frau 
Nurse,  that  to  step  lightly  and  speak  low 
you  must  be  careful — if  you  would  learn 
to  take  care  of  the  sick  ?” 


“ J a,  Herr  Baron  ” 

“ And  there  is  a ray  of  sunshine  that 
will  pierce  through  to  her  brain  when 
she  awakes.” 

“ Wo — where  iss  it,  Herr  Baron?” 

“Du  lieber  Gott!  Not  to  see!  There 
i3  it.” 

“Ja,  Herr  Baron”  The  voice  was 
docile,  stupid,  the  obedience  instinctive. 

“ Frau  Nurse,  haf  I not  said  many 
times  that  I will  not  be  addressed  with 
that  laid-aside  title?  Here  in  this  new 
land,  with  this  equal  brotherhood  we 
plant  together,  we  from  Kirchlengern,  I 
am  no  more  noble  than  you  or  any  other. 
I wish  not  to  hear  again  that  vain  title 
of  oppression.” 

“ Ja,  Hoheit — Herr  Baron  ” 

He  had  to  smile.  “ If  you  must,  do 
what  I may,  get  in  that  outgrown  ‘ Ilerr,’ 
then  name  me,  at  the  most,  1 Herr  Doc- 
tor.’ That,  it  is  true,  I have  the  right 
to,  earned  it  by  work  of  the  hardest.  And 
of  that,  moreover,  I haf  some  pride. 
Remember,  I am  ‘ Herr  Doctor ’ as  thou 
art  ‘Frau  Nurse.’  All  labor  is  of  equal 
honor.  I am  no  better  than  thou,  Frau 
Nurse.  We  are  not  now  on  my  father's 
land,  Gott  sei  dank!  I am  no  better 
than  you.”  To  himself  he  muttered, 
“ That  is  the  one  thing  one  cannot  teach 
these  peasants.”  Then,  aloud,  he  repeat- 
ed, “ Remember  that  I — am — no — better 
— than — you.” 

“ Ja,  Herr  Bar — Doctor  ” the  woman 
repeated,  slavishly.  “You  are  no  better 
than  me,  your  Hoheit . And  my  man 
wishes  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  will 
wait  upon  you  with  the  trousers  he  has 
pressed  as  soon  as  he  can  get  rid  of— 
finish  the  vork  of  the  other  brothers, 
lie  iss  much  afraid  that  you  cannot  your- 
self dress  without  him.  But  you  haf 
told  him — Ach — the  old  Baron  will 
neffer  us  forgif!”  The  dull  voice  had 
risen  into  a dismayed  protest. 

“ So — so — that  is  not  now  the  question. 
What  you  are  to  think  of  is  to  give  this 
young  lady,  if  she  comes  to  conscious- 
ness while  I am  out  of  the  room,  some 
of  this  medicine.  And  do  not  let  her 
trouble  herself  about  where  she  is  or 
how  she  came  here;  just  make  her  think 
that  all  is  well.  Use  all  the  tact — 
Ach!” — he  interrupted  himself  to  say 
aside — “ I forget  always.  That  I should 
talk  to  her  of  4 tact,’  when  she  knows  quite 
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the  iron  government,  or,  worse,  as  instru- 
ments for  the  tyranny  of  the  army,  that 
evil  monster  that  keeps  all  Germany  poor. 
For  generations  and  for  generations  we 
had  done  nothing  else.  It  troubled  me 
that  it  should  be  so,  just  because  I was 
Von  Eberhardt,  and  they  for  generations 
of  the  fields.  I felt  that  all  men  should 
be  as  brothers,  and  all  should  dwell  to- 
gether. Do  you  not  think  so,  Fraulein?” 
His  tone  was  unconsciously  eager. 

She  smiled  a moment,  then  said : 
“Wait.  I’ll  tell  you  later.  Let  me  hear 
how  you  have  worked  it  out.” 

As  his  eyes  dwelt  on  her,  the  question 
died  out  of  them  in  the  pleasure  of  tell- 
ing his  story  to  her. 

“ Then  there  was  a professor  at  Heidel- 
berg who  made  us  feel — until  the  govern- 
ment found  it  out — how  all  might  be 
different,  how  all  men  might  own  land 
in  common,  work  together,  each  doing 
that  for  which  he  was  fitted,  and  yet  no 
man  be  of  more  esteem  than  another 
man  with  the  work  of  his  honest  hands. 
So,  after  a time  when  I had  my  diplo- 
ma as  physician,  that  career  in  which, 
of  all  others,  a man  may  give  himself 
and  not  for  gain,  we  of  Kirchlengern 
came  together  to  this  new  land  where 
all  things  are  not  yet  hardened,  buck- 
rammed,  ironed  into  sharp  divisions.  Then 
tb  us  came  yet  others.  And  others  most 
surely  yet  will  come.”  His  eyes  had 
begun  to  glow  with  visionary  enthusiasm. 

“ Whose  was  the  capital  ?”  It  was  the 
clear-minded  daughter  of  a practical  race 
that  asked  the  question.  Von  Eber- 
hardt’s  eyes  narrowed  into  keenness. 

“ It  was  mine,  of  course ; they  hadn’t 
a pfennig  among  them.  How  could  they 
haff  With  our  vicious  system?  But 
there  was  a small  inheritance  from  an 
uncle.  I had  elder  brothers  to  carry  on 
the  estate.  It  made  no  difference  whether 
I spent  the  money  in  this  or  in  some 
other  way.  My  father  even  said  that 
this  was  cheaper  than — the  ways  my 
brothers  chose.”  He  glanced  at  her  half 
humorously. 

“ Has  it  made  any  return  on  the  in- 
vestment?” she  demanded,  wholly  inter- 
ested. 

“ All  that  could  be  wished  for.  From 
the  first  we  paid  expenses.  Oh,  I had 
studied  up  the  subject.  We  carry  on 
ourselves  all  the  necessary  activities. 


And  then  we  also  sell.  For  the  last  year 
we  haf  made  a handsome  profit.” 

“You  pay  wages?” 

“Wages?  No,  my  Fraulein.  ‘ Wages,’ 
and  c servants  ’ too,  belong  to  the  old  sys- 
tem. Here  each  man  and  each  woman 
shares  alike.  Already  there  is  a good 
sum — ” 

“ They  save  it  ?” 

“ I haf  made,  for  each  one,  a bank 
account — ” 

“Your  own  share  no  larger?” 

“ My  own  ?”  he  repeated,  blankly. 

“ Oh,  there  are  always  things  to  be 
bought,  machinery,  or,  at  least,  repairs.” 

“ How  much  do  you  depend  on  their 
advice,  their  skill  in  planning?”  He 
looked  convicted.  She  learned  back  in 
her  chair  and  laughed  light-heartedly. 

“ A beautiful  communistic  scheme,  this. 
You  furnish  all  the  capital,  the  risk,  the 
brains.  They  contribute  nothing  but 
their  low-priced,  unskilled  labor,  not  even 
money  for  maintaining  the  plant.  And 
they  are  dividing  all  the  profits,  and  you 
have  none.  It’s  no  democracy  you  are 
instituting.  It’s  a benevolent  despot- 
ism that  cheats  itself!” 

Von  Eberhardt  laughed  delightedly  at 
the  keenness  of  her  thrust. 

“Suppose,  Herr  Von  Eberhardt — nerr 
Baron  ” — she  put  a mischievous  emphasis 
on  her  words — “ suppose,  in  the  future, 
some  other  venture  called  you.  You  must 
go  away  and  leave  the  others  to  take 
charge,  to  make  good  bargains,  watch 
the  market,  direct  expenditures,  and 
know  when  to  sell.  How  long  do  you 
think  that  Bruderhaus  would  stand?” 

He  had  an  answer  ready.  “ By  the 
coming  of  that  time  they  will  haf  taken 
part  in  council;  they  will  be  trained  to 
lead  as  well  as  to  follow — if  not  this 
generation,  then  the  next.  And  even  if 
my  system  is  not  perfect,  it  is  an  at- 
tempt made  to  right  dumb  beings’ 
wrongs,  and  made,  as  God  is  my  witness, 
with  an  honest  heart ! How  could  I bear 
— how  could  any  man  of  feeling  endure, 
when  once  awakened,  to  pass  idly  by  and 
live  my  gilded  hour,  while  these  others — 
starved  hearts  and  brains  and  bodies — 
toil  patiently  to  maintain  my  over- 
much? Must  I cheat  my  heart  with  the 
flaring  of  lights  over  gaming-tables,  or 
look  at  truth  only  through  the  bottoms 
of  tall  steins  at  drinking-bouts?” 
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“It  seems  impossible/*  lie  said  to  Miss 
Bentwiek,  half  irritably,  “ to  ever  get 
a moment  in  this  place  alone!” 

Involuntarily  she  glanced  up  at  him. 
But  he  was  entirely  unconscious,  bent 
toward  her,  eager  for  her  to  proceed.  A 
current  that  was  not  of  her  own  will  or 
knowledge  seemed  to  be  carrying  her  on. 

“ It  might  be — ” she  had  begun. 

“It  might  be  you  would  stay?”  he 
burst  out,  joyously.  And,  by  the  very 
rush  of  his  confidence,  she  knew  how 
great  a boy  he  was.  “ A eh,  but  that 
would  be  too  much  goodness.  To  haf 
some  one  with  whom  I could  talk,  and 
that  some  one  — you.  You  can’t,  of 
course,  imagine  it,”  he  sought  her  eyes 
half  apologetically,  “just  of  what  dreari- 
ness it  has  been  to  be  here  always  with 
these  people,  who  are — of  course — good 
souls.  But” — he  laughed  this  time 
shamelessly — “ now  you  can  see  it  of 
yourself.  I can’t  talk  with  them  as  we 
haf  talked.  Then,  mein  Goit!  to  haf 
hands  like  yours  to  tend  the  children — 
for  that  is,  of  course,  just  what  you  would 
do — those  gentle,  soft,  little  hands.”  A 
sigh  of  pleasure  showed  how  much  Frau 
Nurse’s  clumsy  roughness  had  weighed 
upon  him.  “ I saw  it — your  face — when 
you  heard  that  poor  soul  speak  of  her 
sick  little  one.  You  haf  the  Mutter - 
liebe .”  He  himself  caught  the  tender- 
ness of  the  sentiment  in  his  voice  and 
laughed  frankly.  “You  must  forgive 
me,”  he  said.  “ If  I were  of  this  coun- 
try— hy  birth — I would  not  haf  said  that. 
But  we  of  the  Yaterland  we  haf  the  silly 
habit  of  talking  heart-talk.  But — for 
you  to  stay!  Now  who  can  say  that  my 
plan  is  not  a good  one?”  He  attacked 
her  ingenuous  conviction.  “For,  since 
I haf  convinced  you,  surely  I can  con- 
vince the  world !” 

With  his  head  high  he  walked  off  down 
the  corridor,  his  quick  tread  ringing 
down  the  silence  like  the  march  of  a 
victorious  army.  As  she  watched  him 
the  girl  smiled  at  the  unconscious 
haughtiness  of  his  bearing,  and  smiled 
again  as  she  thought  how  inevitably  he 
was  stamped  with  the  war  spirit  of  the 
very  forebears  on  whom  he  sat  in  judg- 
ment. The  next  moment  she  was  shiv- 
ering as  she  thought  of  her  rash  words 
and  her  rasher  impulse.  She  ran  to  tele- 
phone to  Graham. 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
third  day  when  Miss  Bentwiek  came  into 
the  community  - room  at  Bruderhaus. 
The  smile  of  mingled  humor  and  tender- 
ness was  again  on  her  lips.  For  she  was 
thinking  of  the  great  destiny  that  the 
German  had  planned  for  the  community- 
room,  and  of  what  she  had  observed  to 
be  its  present  use.  Yon  Eberhardt  had 
told  her  that  in  it  he  was  to  mingle  with 
the  others  on  terms  of  brotherly  equality. 
After  days  of  pleasant  toil  all  were  to 
gather  and  hold  fellowship  with  one  an- 
other, humanizing,  defining,  bringing 
forward  all  the  neglected  beautiful  side 
of  life.  What  had  happened  was  that 
after  a few  evenings  of  enforced  attend- 
ance, of  exquisite  discomfort  for  all,  the 
community-room  had  become  Von  Eber- 
hardt’s  office,  where  he  heard  complaints, 
granted  requests,  dictated  the  very 
shrewd  policy  of  Bruderhaus.  And  to- 
day Miss  Bentwiek  was  to  have  her  last 
interview  with  him  there. 

As  she  lingered,  evidently  awaiting 
some  one,  several  flaxen-haired  farm- 
hands coming  to  ask  some  question  of 
the  ITerr  Baron  saw  her  and  went  away, 
a smirk  upon  their  broad,  red  faces. 
There  are  some  things  which  one  does 
not  have  to  matriculate  in  a university 
to  be  prepared  to  answer.  And,  slow  as 
one  may  be  in  reading,  there  is  one  page 
that  the  dullest  man  can  read  at  a glance. 
It  had  taken  only  the  Herr  Baron’s  man- 
ner at  the  dinner-table  and  his  subse- 
quent irritation  at  being  interrupted  in 
conversation  to  root  conviction  fast  in 
their  minds.  Therefore,  as,  in  their  own 
dull  way,  they  loved  the  young  Ilerr 
Baron,  each  man  went  tiptoeing  cau- 
tiously away. 

The  heat  was  intense.  At  first  the 
coolness  in  the  dim,  closed-in  room  was 
grateful.  Then,  impatient  for  the  sun- 
shine, she  opened  a shutter  and  looked 
out.  The  fields  were  blazing  in  the  sun. 
From  the  roof  of  an  outbuilding  below 
the  heat  flamed  up,  laden  with  a heavy 
odor  of  hot  paint.  Low,  drowsy  bird- 
calls came  from  the  shelter  of  the  green 
ravine  just  back  of  Bruderhaus.  There 
the  little  flutterers  hod  sought  the  shel- 
ter of  the  dense  shade  and  the  fresher 
air  that  stirred  above  the  almost  silent 
flowing  of  a loitering  brook.  The  gentle 
notes  were  rare;  an  aching  melancholy 
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since  their  meeting,  disguised  in  so  many 
forms  he  had  hardly  known  it,  was  grow- 
ing giant-high,  expanding,  pushing,  de- 
manding to  be  heard.  He  gave  a great 
start  and  faced  her. 

“ If  that  is  so,”  he  demanded,  “ what 
was  it?  Why  did  you  want  to  stay?” 

She  was  losing  her  self-possession,  was 
plainly  frightened.  “ A whim,”  she  said. 
“ Curiosity,  we’ll  say.” 

His  steady  eyes  demanded  of  her  as 
if  she  had  not  spoken.  With  a last 
effort  she  braced  herself  against  him. 

“ You  are  making  a great  stir  about 
nothing,  Herr  Yon  Eberhardt,”  she  said, 
with  some  anger.  “And  in  a few  min- 
utes my  brother  will  be  here.  I must  go.” 

Still  he  disregarded  her  trivial  parry. 
Ilis  eyes  held  her,  and  she  felt  that 
everything  in  her  life  was  weakness  be- 
side the  determination  in  their  depths. 
She  fought  it  silently,  since  words  were 
mere  nothings.  And  as  she  fought  it 
she  could  see  the  passion  for  conquering 
grow  in  him  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

“Why?”  he  demanded,  between  set 
teeth,  and  was  silent.  His  eyes’  slow, 
intense  fire  reached  her,  blue  like  the 
heart  of  the  hearth-fire  when  some  un- 
known, powerful  chemical  is  freed.  She 
saw  that  the  escaping,  aspiring  thing 
was  love. 

The  glorious  knowledge  came  to  her — 
framing,  as  she  was,  half  panic-stricken 
phrases  of  explanation,  of  excuse,  that 
should  dress  up  in  the  man’s  mind  her 
single  crazy  impulse  with  the  clothes  of 
dignity  and  reason,  and  so  keep  safe 
the  secret  that  she  hid.  But  as  joy  shot 
home  to  her  it  put  her  trivial  fears  to 
rout.  With  their  going  life’s  tide  rose 
in  choking  exultation.  lie  belonged  to 
her . In  that  instant  she  stood  at  the 
pinnacle  of  power,  endowed  with  all.  It 
made  her  giddy,  freakish;  she  wanted  to 
trifle  with  her  power,  jest  with  it,  hiding 
away  in  her  deep  heart  the  consecration 
that  it  brought. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  him.  They  were 
maddeningly  beautiful  with  that  soft  be- 
seeching in  them;  a sudden  flash  of  in- 
tuition made  her  feel  both  herself  and 
the  man  whose  heart  she  held  in  the  hol- 
low of  her  hand. 

“ Shall  I tell  you  why  I wanted  to 
stay  here?”  Her  voice  was  one  with 
the  myriad  bird-calls,  thrilling  through 
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with  ecstasy  and  the  pain  that  is  more 
beautiful  than  joy.  He  nodded  slightly 
— his  mind  was  so  choked  with  theories 
that  the  tide  pushed  slowly. 

“ I stayed  for  the  same  reason — and 
it’s  because  men  and  women  will  always 
feel  this  same  reason  that  your  plan  must 
fail — the  very  same  reason  that,  since 
I came,  has  made  you  want  to  send  the 
others — all  away.”  Then  she  lowered  her 
eyes  and  waited  for  the  storm. 

But  no  sound  came — no  motion.  That 
moment  held  all  the  suspense  of  the  ages. 
She  could  not  endure  it,  and  she  looked 
again. 

Yon  Eberhardt  was  white,  looking 
straight  in  front  of  him.  not  at  her. 

“Poor  dear! — poor  dear!”  she  thought, 
wincing.  “ I had  not  realized  how  much 
this  plaything  meant!” 

When  he  spoke  again  it  was  in  a whis- 
per of  sheer  horror.  “ So — Bruderhaus 
must  fall — I haf  never  thought  of — 
love.”  He  turned  away  to  bear  the  sting 
of  his  defeat  alone. 

She  couldn’t  bear  it — it  roused  a lion 
in  her — to  see  him  suffer.  What  barrier 
was  there  that  could  hold  her?  Her 
caressing  arms  were  near  him,  hovering 
to  ward  off  the  blow  that  she  herself  had 
dealt. 

“Oh — does  it  hurt  so — does  it  matter? 
What  else  is  there  in  the  world  but  love? 
But  you  must  see — Dear  love — I will 
say  it — How  could  we  live  in  Bruder- 
haus when  we  couldn’t  be — not  if  there 
were  just  you  and  I lost  in  the  wilder- 
ness together  a thousand  years  — we 
couldn’t  be  enough — alone!” 

The  man  had  pressed  her  face  against 
his  shoulder.  He  could  not  tell  whether 
it  were  sobs  or  laughter  that  broke  her 
voice,  only  that  it  was  more  tender  than 
any  sound  he  had  ever  heard  and  more 
intolerably  sweet. 

He  raised  his  head  — he  felt  some 
dream  was  breaking.  While  the  mists 
were  still  about  him  he  flung  back  his 
head  and  laughed.  He  held  her  close — 
and  that  was  his  good-by  to  dreaming. 
Then  he  kissed  her.  The  kiss  left  him 
triumphant,  power  - wielding  like  the 
young  god  Balder.  For  that  reason  he 
soothed  her: 

“It  is  nothing  now.  Thou  must  not 
weep — du  Allerliebste.  Bruderhaus  may 

fall.  For  I haf  found  at  last  my  own.” 
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of  the  exaltation  of  Monte  Cristo  when 
he  declared,  u The  world  is  mine !” 

It  was  a vast  satisfaction  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  particularly  gratifying 
at  this  time,  for  he  dreaded  going  back 
into  newspaper  harness.  Furthermore, 
it  softened  later  the  disappointment  re-* 
suiting  from  another  venture,  for  when 
the  Harper  article  appeared  the  printer 
and  proof-reader  had  somehow  converted 
Mark  Twain  into  “ Mark  Swain,”  and 
the  literary  dream  perished. 

There  was  a gross  return  from  his  lectur- 
ing venture  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  but  with  his  usual  business  in- 
sight, which  was  never  foresight,  he  had 
made  an  arrangement  by  which,  after 
paying  bills  and  dividing  with  his  man- 
ager, he  had  only  about  one-third  of  this 
sum  left.  Still,  even  this  was  prosperity 
and  triumph.  He  had  acquired  a new 
and  lucrative  profession  at  a bound.  He 
felt  that  he  was  on  the  high-road  at  last. 

Dennis  McCarthy,  late  of  the  Enter- 
prise, was  in  San  Francisco,  and  was 
willing  to  become  his  manager.  Dennis 
was  capable  and  honest,  and  Clemens 
was  fond  of  him.  They  planned  a tour 
of  the  near-by  towns,  beginning  with 
Sacramento,  extending  it  later  even  to 
the  mining-camps,  such  as  Red  Dog  and 
Grass  Valley;  also  across  into  Nevada, 
with  engagements  at  Carson  City,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Gold  Hill.  It  was  an  exultant 
and  hilarious  tour,  that  first  lecture 
circuit  of  Mark  Twain.  Success  traveled 
with  them  everywhere. 

Those  who  remember  him  as  a lecturer 
in  that  long-ago  time  say  that  his  de- 
livery was  more  quaint,  his  drawl  more 
exaggerated  even  than  in  later  life;  that 
his  appearance  and  movements  on  the 
stage  were  natural  rather  than  graceful; 
that  his  manuscript,  which  he  carried 
under  his  arm,  looked  like  a ruffled  hen. 
It  was,  in  fact,  originally  written  on 
sheets  of  manila  paper,  in  large  char- 
acters, so  that  it  could  be  read  easily  by 
dim  light,  and  it  was  doubtless  often 
disordered. 

Following  custom,  the  lecturer  at  first 
thought  it  necessary  to  bo  introduced, 
and  at  each  place  McCarthy  had  to 
skirmish  around  and  find  the  proper  per- 
son. At  Red  Dog,  on  the  Stanislaus, 
the  man  selected  failed  to  appear,  and 
Dennis  had  to  provide  another  on  short 


notice.  He  went  down  into  the  au- 
dience and  captured  an  old  fellow,  who 
ducked  and  dodged  but  could  not  escape. 
Dennis  led  him  to  the  stage  a good  deal 
frightened. 

“ Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  said, 
“ this  is  the  celebrated  Mark  Twain  from 
the  celebrated  city  of  San  Francisco, 
with  his  celebrated  lecture  about  the 
celebrated  Sandwich  Islands.” 

That  was  as  far  as  he  could  go,  but  it 
was  far  enough.  Mark  Twain  never  had 
a better  introduction.  The  audience  was 
in  a shouting  humor  from  the  start. 

When  he  reached  Virginia  City,  Good- 
man said  to  him: 

“ Sam,  you  do  not  need  anybody  to 
introduce  you.  There’s  a piano  on  the 
stage  in  the  theater.  Have  it  brought 
out  in  sight,  and,  when  the  curtain  rises, 
you  be  seated  at  the  piano,  playing  and 
singing  that  song  of  yours,  ‘I  had  an 
old  horse  whose  name  was  Methusaluin,’ 
and  don’t  seem  to  notice  that  the  cur- 
tain is  up  at  first;  then  be  surprised 
when  you  suddenly  find  out  that  it  is  up, 
and  begin  talking  without  any  further 
preliminaries.” 

This  proved  good  advice,  and  the  lec- 
ture, thus  opened,  started  off  with  general 
hilarity  and  applause. 

His  Nevada  lectures  would  be  im- 
mensely successful,  of  course.  The  peo- 
ple regarded  him  as  their  property  over 
there,  and  at  Carson  and  Virginia  the 
houses  overflowed.  At  Virginia  especial- 
ly his  friends  urged  and  begged  him  to 
repeat  the  entertainment,  but  he  resolute- 
ly declined. 

“ I have  only  one  lecture  yet,”  he  said. 
“ I cannot  bring  myself  to  give  it  twice 
in  the  same  town.” 

But  that  irresponsible  imp,  Steve 
Gillis,  who  was  again  in  Virginia,  con- 
ceived a plan  which  would  make  it  not 
only  necessary  for  him  to  lecture  again, 
but  would  supply  him  with  a subject. 
Steve’s  plan  was  very  simple:  it  was  to 
relieve  the  lecturer  of  his  funds  by  a 
friendly  highway  robbery  and  let  an  ac- 
count of  the  adventure  furnish  the  new 
lecture. 

In  Roughing  It , Mark  Twain  has 
given  a version  of  this  mock  robbery, 
which  is  correct  enough  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  important  details  are  lacking.  Only 
a few  years  ago  (it  was  April,  1907),  in 
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^rlv-?lid\y>-  Indf ’-'full  of  srilvr-r  hfdwoe.ti  them  \ 

shiivJi itwc-fi  th  p in 

ami  bli*sy  a pnliue 

inaift  whHIo  a*  a 

to  tit r liiiv^ 
Wljeri  the  l.vliin^ 

/JjJ  3 the  plane* I heard 

Ifflft  * S-im  say  to  Dem 


■u  ^ f • ib  #1  a d 
thuyvvo  feot  a pd* 

limb  an  bn  i It  6 
D i vide . They 
iteyer  bad  cute  in 
iby  dity.' 

“Just  a b o u t 
that  t ime  t Ire 

b b y s . a 1 ] wi  th 
black  hi  n R k $ n n, 
find  silver  ttollar^ 
ftt  the  a iile*  of 
thelt  tojijc^p.  in 
cK^^rti i ' t b e|$ 
•v.o  i e e § V Htbppeyj 
nut  and  sftiek 
<is  - <h  tin  ter*  itt 

htimo  with  the  mhney.  The  Divide.  Sum  nod  £hmin*,  and  fold  them  to  put 
a yooih  hundy  plane  for  h- — np  .ihoir  hand,-..  The  robber*  culled  one 
fmnons-  for  it*  hbhhnpS.  Wo  get  City  another  k Beauregard  v and  4 Stonewall 
Marshal  • Oeo-rire.  Birdwlt  into  it  with  Jackson/  Of  ••mnvw,  DennisV  hand* 
u?,  find  took  in  Leslie  Bhmkh'uriiy  • PMy  V$^L -ftirb  - &hd  ATark/s, ^ though  Mark 
iioliaud,;  Jimmy  Eddiimteoi.  cmd  one  or  wasn't  a hit  seared  or  eddied.  He  Bilked 
two  more  of  SnmN  old  friemh.  We  oil  U>  iSm  rubbers  Jp  his  familiar  fashion, 
loved  * In ni  ami  would  haye  fou^bi  for  He  aatd;  \;v  //■  \ /—/•;*;  — 

him  in:  u moment.  That's.  the  kind  of  ,u  ?■  Don't  flourish  those  pistols  *o  pro- 
Iriumte  Mark  had  in  Nevada.  If  he  laid  mL<;wmely.  They  might  pi>  off  hy 
ftiif.v  em-mw,  1 never  hcnrrLof  theno 

u;  Wr  didn’t  take  in  Dun  do  Qidlh'  or  “ They  told,  him  to  hand  over  Li* 

Joe  here.  because  Sam  was  JoeL  japm,  w ir-T  nod  rummy.  bus  wkm.  he  -tarted 
and,  we  wot  ulmid  lie  would  tell  him,  to  nd<<-  hh  hau<b  down  they  made  him 
Wy  didnd,  take  in  I)iub  heeau^  yv^.  ptd  them  up  a^raiu.  tfetJ  hr  a.sk^d  hptv 
wanted  him  to  write  it  up  Tee’ a genu  inn  •.'Uvey  oNpr»UKd  him  to  give  fhetn  his 
robbery  and  •moke  tt  biiLy  •svpA^thgi.  ' Tfiat  s vbmbh*-  with  ids  hand-  uu  in  tho  sky. 
woidd  pack  the  o]?erft- house  • M:’  two  d«4-  1 b*  >uid  bj-  ,b,b;‘t  JJd  in  heaven, 

Iri.r?  1*  i?eat  to  hear  Mark  fell  the  *#tiyry.  Hr  told  iheur  uot  }o  take  hi*  wateh, 

Wvlh  every tliinp  went  *>ff  t>rei *y  well,  wfdeh  svn-  the  one  Sandy  BaMwitt  ajt,m 
Ahuitt  the  time  ’Merk  was  finishing  his  Thendmy:  AVbners  bed  given  hhn;  h»P 
leciitirp  $h  OVdd  Hil h t h^  robbers  nil  v/enl.  oVe:  took  it  af]  the 
■ • ViH.  .CXXTYv-Koi.  w • ' .'  ;8br ' 


. •:;  TrtiiiW-  uy ;*  ,;v. : 

Who  ♦Da'nHtfM  Mii.tV  i>.Vai»i V N*w 

Vr.rK  L^r.tur^  if  ihx*  C^VPV!  t 
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Announcement  of  the  Cooper  Institute  lecture 


u Whenever  he  started  to  put  his  hands 
clown  we  made  him  put  them  up  again. 
Once  he  said : 

u 6 Don’t  you  fellows  be  so  rough.  I 
was  tenderly  reared.' 

‘'Then  we  told  him  and  Dennis  to 
keep  their  hands  up  for  fifteen  minutes 
after  we  were  gone — this  was  to  give  us 
time  to  get  back  to  Virginia  and  be  set- 
tled when  they  eame  along.  As  we  were 
going  away  Mark  culled : 

u ‘ Sav.  you  forgot  smoothing.’ 

;'  v What  is  it  V 
“ * Why,  the  carpet-bag,’ 
u He  was  cool  all  the  time.  Senator 
Bill  Stewart  in  his  biography  tells  a 
great  story  of  how  seared  Mark  was.  and 
how  he  ran.  but  Stewart  was  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  Virginia  by  that  time, 

Go  gle 


y; 

and  later  got  mad  at 
Mark  because  he  made  a 
joke  about  him  in 
Houghing  If. 

“ Dennis  wanted  to  take 
his  hands  down  pretty 
soon  after  we  were  gone, 
but  Mark  said: 

< No,  Dennis.  Pm 
used  to  obeying  orders 
when  they  are  given  in 
that  convincing  way ; 
well  just  keep  our  hands 
up  another  fifteen  min- 
utes or  so  for  good 
measure/  So  Dennis  was 
getting  his  punishment 
already. 

/*  VVe  were  waiting  in  a 
big  saloon  on  C Street 
when  Mark  and  Dennis 
eame  along.  We  knew 
they  would  come  in,  and 
we  expected  Mark  would 
be  excited;  hut  he  was  as 
unruffled  as  a mountain 
lake.  lie  told  us  they  had 
heen  robbed,  and  asked  me 
if  I had  any  money.  I 
gave  him  a hundred  dol- 
lars of  his  own  money, 
and  be  ordered  refresh - 
m e n Is  for  e v ervbody. 
Then  we  adjourned  to  the 
Enterprise  office,  where  he 
offered  a reward,  and  Dun 
de  Quille  wrote  up  the 
story  and  telegraphed  it 
to  the  Associated  Press.  Then  somebody 
suggested  that  Mark  would  have  to  give 
another  lecture  now,  and  that  the  rob- 
bery would  make  a great  subject,  lie 
entered  right  into  the  thing,  and  next 
day  we  engaged  Piper's  Opera  House, 
and  people  were  offering  five  dollars  for 
front  scats.  It  would  have  been  the 
biggest  thing  that  ever  came  off  in  Vir- 
ginia if  it  had  come  off. 

44  But  we  made  a mistake  then,  by 
taking  Sandy  Baldwin  into  the  joke.  We 
took  in  Joe  here,  too,  and  gave  him  the 
watch  and  money  to  keep,  which  made 
it  bard  for  Joe  afterward.  But  it  was 
Sandy  Baldwin  that  ruined  us.  Tie  had 
Mark  out  to  dinner  the  night  before  the 
show  was  to  come  off.  and  after  he  got 
well  warmed  up  with  champagne  he 
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thought  it  WcVpId  bp  a sued  ft  filing  to  lc< 
M In  f o Avlifit  Vr ^ really  mdng  «», 

4<  MAf  k didn't  wit  our  wAy.  lit1  wm 
, totb A.  <lear  through” 

At  ibis  jnViia  t Joseph  Good  tnmi  ti/ok  i >|« 
ill*  <:h'T\\  He  $»ald  ;• 

^Tlio^  devils  puf  *S  urn's  mpjrmy* 

v?iuch,  kvy  s,  pm. oils.  and  all  hi-  tf  dug* 
?ny  hands.-  ( bit  pari unilurk  ua  ao 
ttt  1^.(Ur  ii&ufe  to.  tli><  rritjos 

. Saul;  AV^iS  1i)F  flriv^U  fKiui  I 

• '; , h ad \- • dpitht* ' B&.  t<t.  hmv  hA ■ would 
f.alay  U when  he  found  out  the  rebborv 
v:a*:  \icit;  o.mnhw. 

8 t l\!t  part  hmlarly  guilty ' dumig  ibo 
:;  ;:y' ; ..'fp'^noriiV.  when  Ma m,  ^v:.v.-y! i f :1VM{y*  *V  d -dd 

> ;V' -*•  * -t jt| ttVio^k  took  n\r  ' 
gmj  I earet  pH  into;>tiy  trunk. 
Ifo  ;v<m  Kiippose  you  could  get  mo  a key 
that  would  tit  my  trunk  ?r  - : 4. 

".  -J.  *1  sft id  1 thought  1 eoijlil,  during  the 
day;  ut • * 1 after  wtc  gone  I tcoik 

Hb  own;  key<  put  it  in  the  lire,  in  id ' 
burned  & to  .iruiico  } f look  black.  Then  t 
took  & litp  MTateluJ  it  Here  and 

there  u»  \i  I'.m >lc  i\*  if  ? had  been 

Siring  it  fr>  the  fool*.  fooling  guilty  all 

tiro  (’om\  like  a mmi  who  Tv  trying  to 

} lido  a murder,.  Said  did  .not  Ask  Jnrdiis 

k^yibat  day,  u’ud  that  ti^  was 

invite]  to  Judge  Jjalrfein^  to  dmueh  !i 
f hciofrlit  .;•$$:•  and 

when  hs  came  home,  Imt  bo  only 

*iiid  5 

'' vjov.  U;^a  pbir  oar ds;  1 dnnT  iVl. 

. \ , " J\y.;  y ’*.-•  ";  :’^ 

^f(sW  here  muf  two  or  throe  of  (be 
.;k  ‘Utbor  )w‘Yy  who  hfpl  b<vti  fietivi*  ip  the 
f'dibo^y  \\(/ro  prr«on r.  nml  they  ’did  not 
like  manner,  m ihev  excused 

Hnuiiwolvos  and  left  bin!  a Ion*;;  witii  pio. 
We  played  a jiipor}^ ' w-ti-nv--;- .tiisfett  -•■•fe-ayi ! * ; 

4vf  Jury  tlipsif  our<l>  a to  croju^y.’  ! liaVe 
. pot  ftotrio  new  ones  in  tny  trunk.  Onl 
yon  atK  that  .kpy  to-day  V 

“ F fibbed  <*nt  tliW t bum.c‘dt  ^pritybed^tip 
ivy/  *.v W]?  four  uhd  < j*<-nsi,UMu.  {hit  ho 
didn’t  %$j?iri  tp  hotlee  utl],  . ami  pio> - 
ootly  relurned  wifh  tho  o;?rd-  Thru  wo 
played  ittrti.  ditd  U ! one 

uk'l/jok-  two  o'rl.wk  - HuUi  hardly  >a*y  i:,o 
a word,  itrjd  1 wondoripjr  wldd  wan  ur* > i n«i 
to  iiapJOTp  T>y  and  \>\  {in  tahl  down  Ids 
O'ird'  and  l*w»kod  a*  toe  ;md  »ai:i: 

v'  dor  t f^endy  Ihddwin  fold  n\o  i itf 
ah o til  1 1 » w i r< *{.|)ory  to-uiu id.  Xow.  doe, 

I IrUve  found  §pt  tin’,  haw  dnemdt 
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mrr a j tike,  and  I am  ^oi up  to  send 
■uvery  •app  nt  ihuht*  letttWB  ta  the  pent- 
itmtuvryd  - ; -t,  :.yX  d:’,;.;,y  'r,'-‘ 

Un.saiil  it  witli  -air  h snlonm  praerty 
aptl  soV*i » v rndietiv^UMS':  thkt;  X ; 'MinVed  ; 
in  wiw  in  doad  earnest. 

° t know,  tliat  1 put  ia  twu  liour^  uf 
Hie  half  dost  work  l ever  did  trying  In 
talk  lord  'ehW  1 used 

all  • tire  ^rcu'riients.'  about . the.  buys  being 
fibs,  nidost  friopths ; liewv  tliey;  all  I hved 
birin  ami  *iuu'  t Ijt'  . joke'  ha/l  been  entirely 
tV.f  hi>  ,ovn  go.yd;  I pleaded  with  bin*., 
beggr-d'  jiriH  IP  reedifS;idHv;  I Wfit  aird  pot 
Is*-,  ukum  v "j?Ufl  his  wateh  ami  laid  tlaan 
oUi  t\u;  hdtlo.  but  for  a time  it  seeruod 
]to|w!tww  And  1 enuld  imagine  \ bh.sS/ 
id* I bn*$  •going  behind  the  bar*,  and  (ho 
aeuHatlhh  it  vnmid  make  in  CaHfondi»: 
and  ivisf  m-  f about  to  give  it  up 
ho  said:. 

?*• >f^Vtdl.  Tkv  Til  %t  itpafe — thk  time; 
Td(  forgive  them  again ; I’ve  had  to  dn 
it  io  , huciiy  tyrne^ ; but . i|  X ^lipuld  boo y 
Deunik'  McCarthy  utut  OlUi# 

mounting  the  sea nnld  n.wr;orrow,  and  l 
epuld  save  them  bv  t\iruitig  over  my 


hand,  I n'&uldn  t da  ffif 


op  M/iPK  T.wmn's  mano- 
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V.rrifv  hu-  slop  \a  a iToatui^  kon 

pit&l  ( U'  r $*>  i f r—ji »/fc  «u  hou r Udt  lifting^* 

its  irc'sh  si‘iWaU<»\i  .,  Or.  *avv  i.ii*astr  t - .it- 
VnolftIlch<>IV  ti«Ui»U.ft.  ivitfen  I .think  pf  |)<:nr 
**  *'■  *i r<ui  tUo  prWivJirr  both  *»>  ’wolf 

'vhf'fi  ) srjv'  tiopn ’••  *?v«»intij£  i 

r‘  shx<  that  li  now  if  i »ih;v  bt.  «V#-i  to ^ny>To\vi 
tht*  U*f  tvWt 

hnitv  Jih?}  Ml  V*ttU*i} 

* b»um  itt  (I poll  tla*  fates 

Rrv  ftonit  if 

fete?  <>inhl  unf  *urvmv  l|i*  fliV'd  at  two 
v\>ty#k  noxt  inOntinirv  flip  ‘fifth.  vivtltii 
m !pas  ritian  i\? c*  duy*  Tbb  .triat?ttitVfy; 

t;>  brouk  mul  flip  ves^p]  to 
At##..-  ./.•Tho  ship'*  iJootor  ewfe?<t‘<]  to 
t;lo.riipTi-r'  ihtft  }i*  ito<9  helpless  There 
*v«-rr  oifrfit  p?*f.ionN  iii  the  hospp&B 
But  oti  -January  bth  fh/^v  nojuafeed  to 
mako/  hYy  We?t,  and  f*ff  *nrmv  mm«, 
were  pot  tjuarantiTiOi).  Tyvoiify-onc  pa»r 
senacewi  immediately  <k*s;*rtrd  1h»*  .ship 
•rnul  weir  board  of  no  mofr, 

“I  npi  ^hul  th('V  ifre  gone*  Ttotnn 
fhonhT  *ay,s» . i ho  ■"tifitfe  book.  Appu  rcoiffy 
by  ha4  oovcir  caushlpm?  J^avinK.,  *uj»i  u 
tnMoIuT  of  others.  fWouioed.  The  <)» »/  !.•  »r 
ri^tr>eko<l  biV  fin/ 
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On  whicii  ihe  tiitibc'eiHs  - maHli'  their  famous  'journey 


TWenty:<me year*  later,  in  ffoip  in  wfiTingr  >o  the  AHa,  propofol^ 

Cu'rieton  -s;uM  to  Murk  Twain,  font  they  ium  in  this  r 

"My  ehief  eloim  to  i rumor!  aJity  i-  in?*  Xoah  brook*-  who  was  tliPn  qq  thb 
ilwi-.'ijictioi!.  of  haviii^  dkvIineJ  y our  tt'rsi  ' rjtllti,  stilts  .That  • iht-  management  was 
book  !;  by  foe  projMoif  jon,  but  that 

■Himifrh;  Me£*nmk  Insisted  tliat  tl*v 

fho  book  when  k'arlrb.oj  .de<Tuu*i  it,  but  inve-tmonT.  in  Mark  Twain  .wonhi;  bo 
WVbl>  KiiiJ  bo  tvouM  j mb  fob  it  himsrifo  joinid.  A li/iirr  wo*  (io*:ort.litfKlr 
amb  bo  sot  ;ft|b  nti-  btiiH;  $.eiw*k  for  hh 

thor  waited  no  fovoiOT  mow  hut  skirted  be  forwarded  in  hi*5'  jifo  fj^E 

1 V»  r S?  JA*ufo  :in.i  .W;W  -o;:n  ‘\Vlt|l  hi*  fotteiUltmie  ho  oouhl  Ooutrihntf.  h - f : :*  • 

mother  mid  aiSfier;  ;W%^  ur/i;:sbffh  ftttiit.  Xfow  York  City.  The* 

oov  t ha?  eventful  fo-r  emit-  fo  the  War.  letter*  was  fo  }>-.  Twenty  ,iolhvt«.  meT. 

IF-  wont  • up  to  IlanaihaJ  to  see  nhl  The  iimmLWUuejii  w as  a o>  Mfo; 

friends.  Many  wo.ro  married  - noho  hail  Twain  in  the  tfolost  Bon*r  of  tho  word. 
tam&l  away;  *omo  ware-  <lesi«j  — Uw  old  It  was  now  April,  ami  ho  wc* 

“fury.  Jfo  delivered  Ids  li  vfjm*  tho.ro,  .to.  trot  buek  fn  Now  York  to  arrn#^e  bi> 
»Hil  wv«*  the  ponler  of  interest  ami  ad-  pav-aee.  The  Qn'ab.  r Pify  v/noM  View TpU 
mi  rat hitfofii  u inarmer -'Umt  miyhf  have  fm  two  month*  yet,  hut  the  adverrW' 
satisfied  own  Toni  Sawyer.  I'Vmi  Haifa  roent  said  Ui^if  linist  i;«-  m- 
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m i’‘’r':viir<l':fl  ill  >iu<‘  >3i«i  fh«? 

mt.iHiunii'  ho  iKiuiil  pbptribute  h'Jrvr*- 
f'HiUi  Nptv  York  City.  T*hi-  ru«v.h>r  Ml-V/ 
ifitteKt  vrHs  t<’  'bp  twenty  sial|rf^: 

M it*-  -rt:,s  a . 1 i<»  Murk.,. 

Tv.  a in  hi  t(if  fullust  itvusr  of  tl«>  word 
1 1 was  iiri’x  April,  biO  ho  wa.»  iVtitft 
{4.  bank  tp  X<iW  Vojk;  f<*  att-8ti*fc  T 
I. >«*<•><£:*'.  Tiie  Qnalyr  v/nu.lil  rwi  --/A 

hn  two  un>nth>  yot.  f)ie  snivenw-  - 

rni'iu'  sail!  i.ji’i*  {ifj-sajTfN  must  •.  be 
’i’.’Wui!  (Ob.  «ri<I  Jw  was  thfU>!  na 

UiiU;  ii«>v  ' At4iost  tli«>  jirffi-  • Bum  he  inot 
w,-.-  j he  Vhiet  nf  tlv?  X-w  Yv.rk  A Hit 
Bumni  ivirh  a eluyk  Or  $l.v-'U>  (the 
in  ail  vint  iT  !i*s  t i.-kv-t  1 ;uul  :i  (eltirriiin. 
!-»vun;.,  “ SJjin  Mur);  Twriiii  in  tivo  Ti'.l.v 
I^intl  K.'.eur-iuti  :nuT  puv  bis  passape.’’* 

. Wrlih.  TBeiiutimf.  h«^ 

■ ” bunk  iilnnjr.  The  ptoii^s’-  hail 
bueii  i*< •:(«.],  urui  th'-  vultirne  Was  alwnit. 
rRji.b  fvr  i^A'iio.  Delvii'iis  wrob?  lei  W>. 
meiher: 

;-?f  ;Mv  hunk  W'll  probably  he  in  the  bwk:.. 
i.  llt-Ts'  hen.)-  tn  tili.nit  two  \\ rules.  After  . 
that  T shall  (oeturr.  Sint*<-  1 iaw  Sv.  u 
pV'tiw  i la  b,ys  liavr  trotted  up  « ''all' 
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on  r$$j IM</  hjThdlred  Gati- 

, for li  i •'*  ?;:y "k ~ • 

Tte  wos  thy  JiTiin  »>£ 

frank  fuller^  .Ai*t:'ing  thymrmtf 

>*l  ITarif  **lhct ' a# •^jrfcsf' Twain  *#^ir 
thusiast,  Olomon*  bad  loin  Pat  up  Fuller 
on  Iftttdmg  in  .NVuy  York  in  January,  urn] 
Fuller  had  nrged  tho  leeiiiro  then,  hid 
< lemons  was  afraid  of  the  scheme* 

H [ have  no  reputation  with  the  general 
puhlie  here/’  he  said*  ki  We  eouldn  1 get 
a bakers  dozen  to  bear  tneG 

Bvvt  Fuller  wa,?  a sangume  petson> 
with  an  energy  anti  r>nt:lnisnrs;m  that  were 
mfeetionY.  He  insisted  that  the.  idea 
was  sounds  It  would 
Twam^  repvttrvtidri  ot 
epa&t,  ha  said.  Tie 
* leelared  that  t Ito  - 
1 a r g e ^ 1 hoti^;  in 
New  York,  f nppyr 
TJnlon,  sliontil  ta 
taken.  Clerae/nyhacl 
parfialfy  etmsPtitnd, 
and  during  his  air 
seriee  iii  N.G  Lpuift, 

Flitter  had  pltmged 
in  with  his  itsintl 
eXisiutiVe  <;ntJh|ai- 
asm  to  work  up  the 
■seheme.  ITe  had  ar- 
ray ged  wtth  all  th<f 
Padifie  :sk'f>y  people 
wh  q h ti  d eoftje  fiist  > 
hear leri  hf -.o^lTv^. 
mine 

Nvp  ( hr  this  time 
Sen  a Uti 

yaU  for  the  u Tnp 
. itii  i t a bi  g SjF&rk 
Twa  to  • ' to  ftp- 
pear  before  '^/:3?e\y . 

York  n ud5  e no o i 
fuller  mrnfe 
ftgren':  to  te  there 
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stitute  so  happily  dispelled,  the  Cele- 
brated Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras 
County  and  his  following  of  Other 
Sketches  became  a matter  of  more  in- 
terest, The  book  was  a neat  blue-and- 
gold  volume  printed  by  John  A.  Gray  & 
Green,  the  old  firm  for  which  the  boy, 
Sam  Clemens,  had  set  type  thirteen  years 
before.  The  title-page  bore  Webb’s  name 
as  publisher.  It  further  stated  that  the 
book  was  edited  by  “ John  Paul  ” — that 
is  to  say,  by  Webb  himself. 

The  little  blue-and-gold  volume  which 
presented  the  Frog  story  and  twenty -six 
other  sketches  in  covers  is  chiefly  im- 
portant to-day  as  being  Mark  Twain’s 
first  book. 

That  the  author  had  no  exaggerated 
opinion  of  the  book’s  contents  or  pros- 
pects we  may  gather  from  his  letter 
home: 

As  for  the  Frog  book,  I don’t  believe  it 
will  ever  pay  anything  worth  a cent.  I pub- 
lished it  simply  to  advertise  and  not  with 
the  hope  of  making  anything  out  of  it. 

Frank  fuller’s  statement  that  fame 
had  arrived  had  in  it  some  measure  of 
truth.  Lecture  propositions  came  from 
various  directions.  Thomas  Nast,  then 
in  the  early  days  of  his  great  popularity, 
proposed  a joint  tour  in  which  Clemens 
should  lecture  while  he,  Nast,  illus- 
trated the  remarks  with  lightning  cari- 
catures. But  the  time  was  too  short; 
the  Quaker  City  would  sail  on  the  8th 
of  June,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Alta 
correspondent  was  far  behind  with  his 
New  York  letters.  On  the  29th  of  May 
he  wrote: 

I am  eighteen  Alta  letters  behind,  and  I 
must  catch  up  or  bust.  I have  refused  all 
invitations  to  lecture.  Don’t  know  how  my 
book  is  coming  on. 

He  worked  like  a slave  for  a week  or 
so,  almost  night  and  day,  to  clean  up 
matters  before  his  departure.  Then 
came  days  of  idleness  and  reaction — 
days  of  waiting  during  which  his  nat- 
ural restlessness  and  the  old-time  regret 
for  things  done  and  undone  beset  him. 


My  passage  is  paid,  and  if  the  ship  sails 
I sail  on  her — but  I make  no  calculations, 
have  bought  no  cigars,  no  sea-going  cloth- 
ing— have  made  no  preparations  whatever — 
shall  not  pack  my  trunk  till  the  morning  we 
sail.  . . . 
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All  I do  know  or  feel  is  that  I am  wild 
with  impatience  to  move — move — move! 
Curse  the  endless  delays!  They  always  kill 
me — they  make  me  neglect  every  duty  and 
then  I have  a conscience  that  tears  me  like 
a wild  beast.  I wish  I never  had  to  stop 
anywhere  a month.  I do  more  mean  things 
the  moment  I get  a chance  to  fold  my  hands 
and  sit  down  than  ever  I get  forgiveness 
for. 


Holy  Land  Pleasure  Excursion. 

Steamer  Quaker  City . 

Capt.  C.  C.  Duncan. 

Left  New  York  at  2 p.m.,  June  8,  1867.  • 

Rough  weather — anchored  within  the  har- 
bor to  lay  all  night. 

That  first  note  recorded  an  event 
momentous  in  Mark  Twain’s  career — an 
event  of  supreme  importance  if  we  con- 
cede that  any  link  in  a chain,  regardless 
of  size,  is  of  more  importance  than  any 
other  link.  Undoubtedly  it  remains  the 
most  conspicuous  event,  as  the  world 
views  it  now,  in  retrospect. 

The  note  further  heads  a new  chapter 
of  history  in  sea-voyaging.  No  such 
thing  as  the  sailing  of  an  ocean  steam- 
ship with  a pleasure-party  on  a long  trans- 
atlantic cruise  had  ever  occurred  before. 
A similar  project  had  been  undertaken 
the  previous  year,  but  owing  to  a 
cholera  scare  in  the  East  it  had  been 
abandoned.  Now  the  dream  had  become 
a fact — a new  fact — a stupendous  fact 
when  we  consider  it.  Such  an  important 
beginning  as  that  to-day  would  in  all 
likelihood  furnish  the  chief  news  story 
of  the  day. 

The  Quaker  City  was  a good-enough 
ship  and  sizable  for  her  time.  She  was 
registered  1,800  tons — about  one-tenth 
the  size  of  Mediterranean  excursion- 
steamers  to-day — and  when  conditions 
were  favorable  she  could  make  ten  knots 
an  hour  under  steam,  or  at  least  she 
could  do  it  with  the  help  of  her  auxiliary 
sails.  Altogether  she  was  a cozy,  satis- 
factory ship,  and  they  were  a fortunate 
sixty-seven  who  had  her  all  to  themselves 
and  went  out  on  her  on  that  long-ago 
ocean  gipsying.  She  has  grown  since 
then,  even  to  the  proportions  of  the  May- 
flower. It  was  necessary  for  her  to  grow 
to  hold  all  of  those  who  in  later  times 
claimed  to  have  sailed  in  her  on  that 
voyage  with  Mark  Twain. 
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They  were  not  all  ministers  and 
deacons  aboard  the  Quaker  City . Clem- 
ens found  other  congenial  spirits  besides 
his  room-mate,  Dan  Slote — among  them 
the  ship’s  surgeon,  Dr.  A.  Reeve  Jackson 
(the  guide-destroying  “Doctor”  of  the 
Innocents);  Jack  Van  Nostrand,  of  New 
Jersey  (“Jack”);  Julius  Moulton,  of 
St.  Louis  (“  Moult  ”) ; and  other  care- 
free fellows,  the  smoking-room  crowd 
which  is  likely  to  make  comradeship 
its  chief  watchword.  There  were  com- 
panionable people  in  the  cabin  also — fine, 
intelligent  men  and  women,  especially 
one  of  the  latter,  a middle-aged,  intel- 
lectual, motherly  soul — Mrs.  A.  W.  Fair- 
banks, of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Fair- 
banks, herself  a newspaper  correspondent 
for  her  husband’s  paper,  the  Cleveland 
Herald,  had  a large  influence  on  the 
character  and  general  tone  of  those 
Quaker  City  letters  which  established 
Mark  Twain’s  larger  fame.  She  was  an 
able  writer  herself;  her  judgment  was 
thoughtful,  refined,  unbiased — altogether 
of  a superior  sort.  She  understood 
Samuel  Clemens,  counseled  him,  en- 
couraged him  to  read  his  letters  aloud 
to  her,  became  in  reality  “Mother  Fair- 
banks,” as  they  termed  her,  to  him 
and  to  others  of  that  ship  who  needed 
her  kindly  offices. 

In  one  of  his  home  letters,  later,  he 
said  of  her: 

She  was  the  most  refined,  intelligent,  culti- 
vated lady  in  the  ship  and  altogether  the 
kindest  and  best.  She  sewed  my  buttons  on, 
kept  my  clothing  in  presentable  trim,  fed 
me  on  Egyptian  jam  (when  I behaved),  lec- 
tured me  awfully  on  the  quarter-deck  on 
moonlit  promenading  evenings,  and  cured 
me  of  several  bad  habits.  I am  under  lasting 
obligations  to  her.  She  looks  young,  because 
she  is  so  good — but  she  has  a grown  son  and 
daughter  at  home. 

It  requires  only  a few  days  on  ship- 
board for  acquaintances  to  form,  and 
presently  a little  afternoon  group  was 
gathering  to  hear  Mark  Twain  read  his 
letters.  Mrs.  Fairbanks  was  there,  of 
course,  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Sev- 
erance, likewise  of  Cleveland,  and  Moses 
S.  Beach,  of  the  Sun,  with  his  daughter 
Emma,  a girl  of  seventeen.  Dan  Slote 
was  likely  to  be  there,  too,  and  Jack,  and 
the  Doctor,  and  Charles  J.  Langdon,  of 
Elmira,  New  York,  a boy  of  eighteen 


who  had  conceived  a deep  admiration 
for  the  brilliant  writer.  They  were  for- 
tunate ones  indeed  who  gathered  to  hear 
those  daring,  wonderful  letters. 

But  the  benefit  was  a mutual  one.  He 
furnished  a priceless  entertainment,  and 
he  derived  something  equally  priceless  in 
return — the  test  of  immediate  audience 
and  the  boon  of  criticism.  Mrs.  Fair- 
banks especially  was  frankly  sincere.  Mr. 
Severance  wrote  afterward: 

One  afternoon  I saw  him  tearing  up  a 
bunch  of  the  soft  white  paper — copy  paper, 
I guess  the  newspapers  call  it — on  which  he 
had.  written  something,  and  throwing  the 
fragments  into  the  Mediterranean.  I in- 
quired of  him  why  he  cast  away  the  fruits 
of  his  labors  in  that  manner. 

“ Well,”  he  drawled,  “ Mrs.  Fairbanks 
thinks  it  oughtn’t  to  be  printed,  and  like 
as  not,  she  is  right.” 

Except  Following  the  Equator,  In- 
nocents Abroad  comes  nearer  to  being 
history  than  any  other  of  Mark  Twain’s 
travel  books.  The  notes  for  it  were 
made  on  the  spot,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  fact,  plenty  of  fresh  new  experience, 
plenty  of  incident  to  set  down.  His 
idea  of  descriptive  travel  in  those  days 
was  to  tell  the  story  as  it  happened;  also, 
perhaps,  he  had  not  then  acquired  the 
courage  of  his  inventions.  We  may  be- 
lieve that  the  adventures  with  Jack, 
Dan,  and  the  Doctor  are  elaborated  here 
and  there,  but  even  those  happened  sub- 
stantially as  recorded.  There  is  little  to 
add,  then,  to  the  story  of  that  halcyon 
trip  and  not  much  to  elucidate. 

The  old  note-books  give  a light  here 
and  there  that  is  interesting.  Of  the 
“character”  notes,  the  most  important 
and  elaborated  is  that  which  presents 
the  “Poet  Lariat.”  This  is  the  entry, 
somewhat  epitomized: 

Bloodgood  H.  Cutter. 

He  is  fifty  years  old,  and  small  of  his 
age.  He  dresses  in  homespun,  and  is  a 
simple-minded,  honest,  old-fashioned  farmer, 
with  a strange  proclivity  for  writing  rhymes. 
He  writes  them  on  all  possible  subjects,  and 
gets  them  printed  on  slips  of  paper,  with  his 
portrait  at  the  head.  These  he  will  give  to 
any  man  who  comes  along,  whether  he  has 
anything  against  him  or  not.  . . . 

Dan  said: 

“It  must  be  a great  happiness  to  you  to 
sit  down  at  the  dose  of  day  and  put  its 
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events  all  down  in  rhymes  and  poetry,  like 
Byron  and  Shakespeare  and  those  fellows.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  it  is — it  is.  . . . Why,  many’s  the 
time  I’ve  had  to  get  up  in  the  night  when  it 
comes  on  me: 

“ Whether  we’re  on  the  sea  or  the  land 

We’ve  all  got  to  go  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand— 

“Hey!  how’s  that?” 

A curious  character  was  Cutter — a 
Lopg  Island  farmer  with  the  obsession 
of  rhyme.  In  his  old  age  in  an  inter- 
view he  said: 

“Mark  was  generally  writing,  and  he 
was  glum.  He  would  write  what  we  were 
doing,  and  I would  write  poetry,  and 
Mark  would  say: 

“‘For  Heaven’s  sake,  Cutter,  keep 
your  poems  to  yourself/ 

“Yes,  Mark  was  pretty  glum,  and  he 
was  generally  writing.” 

Poor  old  Poet  Lariat ! — dead  now,  with 
so  many  others  of  that  happy  crew.  We 
may  believe  that  Mark  learned  to  be 
“ glum  ” when  he  saw  the  Lariat  ap- 
proaching with  his  freshet  of  rhymes. 
We  may  believe,  too,  that  he  was  “gen- 
erally writing.”  He  contributed  fifty- 
three  letters  to  the  Alta  during  that  five 
months,  and  six  to  the  Tribune . They 
would  average  about  two  columns  non- 
pareil each,  which  is  to  say  4,000  words, 
or  something  like  250,000  words  in  all. 
To  turn  out  an  average  of  1,500  words 
a day,  with  continuous  sight-Seeing 
besides,  one  must  be  “ generally  writing  ” 
during  any  odd  intervals;  those  who  are 
wont  to  regard  Mark  Twain  as  lazy  may 
consider  these  statistics.  That  he  de- 
tested manual  labor  is  true  enough,  but 
at  the  work  for  which  he  was  fitted  and 
intended  it  may  be  set  down  here  upon 
authority  (and  despite  his  own  frequent 
assertions  to  the  contrary)  that  to  his 
last  year  he  was  the  most  industrious 
of  men. 

It  was  Dan,  J ack,  and  the  Doctor 
who,  with  Mark  Twain,  wandered  down 
through  Italy  and  left  moral  footprints 
that  remain  to  this  day.  The  name  of 
Mark  Twain  is  still  a touchstone  to  test 
the  statements  of  the  Italian  guides. 
Not  one  of  them  but  has  heard  the  tale 
of  that  iconoclastic  crew,  and  of  the  book 
which  turned  their  marvels  into  myths, 
their  relics  into  bywords. 

It  was  Dr.  Jackson,  Colonel  Denny, 
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Dr.  Birch,  and  Samuel  Clemens  who 
evaded  the  quarantine  and  made  the 
perilous  night  trip  to  Athens  and  looked 
upon  the  Parthenon  and  the  sleeping 
city  of  moonlight.  It  is  all  set  down  in 
the  notes,  and  the  account  varies  little 
from  that  given  in  the  book. 

It  was  T.  D.  Crocker,  A.  N.  Sanford, 
Colonel  Peter  Kinney,  and  William  Gib- 
son who  were  delegated  to  draft  the 
address  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at 
Yalta,  with  Samuel  Clemens  as  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  The  chairman 
wrote  the  address,  the  opening  sentence 
of  which  he  grew  so  weary  of  hearing : 

“We  are  a handful  of  private  citizens 
of  America,  traveling  simply  for  recrea- 
tion, and  unostentatiously,  as  becomes 
our  official  state.” 

The  address  is  all  set  down  in  the  notes, 
and  there  also  exists  the  first  rough 
draft,  with  the  emendations  in  his  own 
hand.  He  deplores  the  time  it  required. 

They  wanted  him  also  to  read  the 
address  to  the  Emperor,  but  he  pointed 
out  that  the  American  consul  was  the 
proper  person  for  that  office.  He  tells 
how  the  address  was  presented. 

“ August  26th. — The  imperial  carriages 
were  in  waiting  at  eleven,  and  at  twelve 
we  were  at  the  palace.  . . . 

“ The  consul  for  Odessa  read  the 
address,  and  the  Czar  said  frequently, 
‘Good — very  good  indeed*;  and  at  the 
close,  ‘I  am  very,  very  grateful/” 

It  was  not  improper  for  him  to  set 
down  all  this  and  much  more  in  his  own 
note-book — not  then  for  publication.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a very  proper  record — for 
to-day. 

Like  all  Mediterranean  excursionists, 
those  first  pilgrims  were  insatiable  col- 
lectors of  curios,  costumes,  and  all  man- 
ner of  outlandish  things.  Dan  Slote  had 
the  state-rooYn  hung  and  piled  with  such 
gleanings.  At  Constantinople  his  room- 
mate writes: 

I thought  Dan  had  got  the  state-room 
pretty  full  of  rubbish  at  last,  but  awhile 
ago  his  dragoman  arrived  with  a brand-new 
ghastly  tombstone  of  the  Oriental  pattern 
with  his  name,  handsomely  carved  and  gilded 
on  it  in  Turkish  characters.  That  fellow 
will  buy  a Circassian  slave  next. 

Clemens  was  ill  with  cholera  at 
Damascus,  a light  attack,  but  any 
attack  of  that  dread  disease  is  serious 
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enough.  He  tells  of  this  in  the  book, 
but  he  does  not  mention,  either  in  the 
book  or  in  his  notes,  the  attack  which 
Dan  Slote  had  some  days  later.  It  re- 
mained for  William  F.  Church,  of  the 
party,  to  relate  that  incident,  for  it  was 
the  kind  of  thing  that  Mark  Twain  was 
not  likely  to  record,  or  even  to  remember. 
Dr.  Church  was  a deacon  with  orthodox 
views,  and  did  not  approve  of  Mark 
Twain ; he  thought  him  sinful,  irreverent, 
profane. 

“ He  was  the  worst  man  I ever  knew,” 
Church  said;  then  he  added,  “and  the 
best.” 


What  happened  was  this:  at  the  end 
of  a terrible  day  of  heat,  when  the  party 
had  camped  on  the  edge  of  a squalid 
Syrian  village,  Dan  was  taken  suddenly 
ill.  It  was  cholera,  beyond  doubt.  Dan 
could  not  go  on — he  might  never  go  on. 
The  chances  were  that  way.  It  was  a 
serious  matter  all  around.  To  wait  there 
with  Dan  meant  to  upset  their  travel 
schedule — it  might  mean  to  miss  the  ship. 
Consultation  was  held  and  a resolution 
passed  (the  pilgrims  were  always  passing 
resolutions)  to  provide  for  Dan  as  well 
as  possible  and  leave  him  behind.  Clem- 
ens, who  had  remained  with  Dan,  sud- 
denly appeared  and  said: 

“ Gentlemen,  I understand  that  you 
are  going  to  leave  Dan  Slote  here  alone. 
Ill  be  damned  if  I do!” 

And  he  didn’t.  He  stayed  there  and 
brought  Dan  into  Jerusalem,  a few  days 
late,  but  convalescent. 

Perhaps  most  of  them  were  not  always 
reverent  during  that  Holy  Land  trip. 
It  was  the  irreverent  Jack  who  one 
morning  (they  had  camped  the  night 
before  by  the  ruins  of  Jericho)  refused 
to  get  up  to  see  the  sun  rise  across  the 
Jordan.  Deacon  Church  went  to  his 
tent. 

“Jack,  my  boy,  get  up.  Here  is  the 
place  where  the  Israelites  crossed  over 
into  the  Promised  Land,  and  beyond  are 
the  mountains  of  Moab,  where  Moses 
lies  buried.” 

“ Moses  who  ?”  said  J ack. 

“ Oh,  J ack,  my  boy,  Moses  the  great 
law-giver — who  led  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt — forty  years  through  the  wilder- 
ness— to  the  Promised  Land.” 

“Forty  years!”  said  Jack.  “How  far 
was  it?” 
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“It  was  three  hundred  miles.  Jack; 
a great  wilderness,  and  he  brought  them 
through  in  safety.” 

Jack  regarded  him  with  scorn.  “ Huh! 
Moses — three  hundred  miles — forty  years ! 
Why,  Ben  Holiday  would  have  brought 
them  through  in  thirty  six  hours!”* 

Jack  probably  learned  more  about  the 
Bible  during  that  trip — its  history  and 
its  heroes — than  during  all  his  former 
years.  Nor  was  Jack  the  only  one  of 
that  group  thus  benefited.  The  sacred 
landmarks  of  Palestine  inspire  a burn- 
ing interest  in  the  Scriptures,  and  Mark 
Twain  probably  did  not  now  regret  those 
early  Sunday-school  lessons;  certainly  he 
did  not  fail  to  review  them  exhaustively 
on  that  journey.  His  note-books  fairly 
overflow  with  Bible  references;  the 
Syrian  chapters  in  Innocents  Abroad  are 
permeated  with  the  poetry  and  legendary 
beauty  of  the  Bible  story.  The  little 
Bible  he  carried  on  that  trip,  bought  in 
Constantinople,  was  well  worn  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  ship  again,  at  Jaffa. 
He  must  have  read  it  with  a large  and 
persistent  interest.  Also  with  a double 
benefit;  for,  besides  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired, he  was  harvesting  a profit  which 
he  did  not  suspect  at  the  time — viz., 
an  example  of  the  most  direct  and  beau- 
tiful English — the  English  of  the  King 
James  version — which  could  not  fail  to 
affect  his  own  literary  method  at  that 
impressionable  age. 

He  bought  another  Bible  at  Jerusalem, 
but  it  was  not  for  himself.  It  was  a little 
souvenir  volume  bound  in  olive  and  bal- 
sam wood,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  is  inscribed: 

Mrs.  Jane  Clemens  from  her  son.  Jerusa- 
lem, September  24,  1867. 

There  is  one  more  circumstance  of  that 
long  cruise  recorded  neither  in  the  book 
nor  the  notes — an  incident  brief,  but  of 
more  importance  in  the  life  of  Samuel 
Clemens  than  any  heretofore  set  down. 
It  occurred  in  the  beautiful  Bay  of 
Smyrna,  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  September, 
while  the  vessel  lay  there  for  the  Ephesus 
trip. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  young 
Charles  Langdon,  of  Elmira  (the  “ Char- 
ley ” once  mentioned  in  the  Innocents)f 

* Ben  Holiday,  an  Overland  Division 
Agent  of  great  executive  ability.  This  inci- 
dent, a true  one,  is  more  elaborately  told  in 
Roughing  It. 
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WHEN  Stult  was  at  last  awakened 
by  the  heat  and  glare  of  the 
sun  the  hurricane  had  blown  it- 
self out.  The  lower  animal  in  the  cockpit 
— the  other  animal — slept  on.  It,  too, 
would  presently  awaken.  Good  oY  Cock- 
eye ! Day  was  broad  hy  this  time — a 
clean,  limpid  day  of  Caribbean  blue  and 
yellow,  flashing  into  white,  all  washed  of 
the  murk,  the  turgid  heat,  and  nervous 
melancholy  of  yesterday  ashore  on  Snake 
Key.  Here  was  a vividly  colored  world; 
there  were  no  somber  tones,  nothing  was 
gray  or  subdued,  among  the  shining  tints 
of  sea  and  sky.  An  innocent  little  wind, 
a golden  breeze,  was  blowing.  It  was 
diffidently  abroad — running  tenderly  over 
the  sea,  fluttering  about,  soothing,  caress- 
ing, as  though  distressed  and  infinitely 
amazed,  thus  awakened  to  the  havoc  it 
had  wrought  in  a black  tantrum  of  the 
night.  The  sea  was  still  agitated;  there 
was  a slow,  cradling  roll  of  blue  water, 
subsiding — a round  waste  of  deepest  blue, 
thick  and  opaque,  yet  with  glints  of  every 
color  flashing  in  the  depths  like  rainbow 
lights  in  a sapphire.  It  was  spread  with 
milky  whitecaps,  the  curling  froth  opal- 
escent, the  spray  diamond-sparkling  in  the 
sunlight. 

Stult  awakened  like  a man  coming  out 
of  a nightmare.  He  was  breathless;  his 
tongue  was  stiff,  his  mouth  dry,  his  lips 
were  stuck  together.  He  had  fallen  off 
when  the  night  was  thick.  He  came  to, 
now,  with  a gasp  of  horror.  Brilliant 
color  and  the  warm  flutter  of  the  wind 
momentarily  reassured  him.  He  was 
conscious  of  being  very  thirsty.  But 
there  were  other  things  to  think  about; 
he  would  have  a cup  of  water — presently. 
He  spat  thickly  and  forgot  his  thirst. 
Then  he  scowled.  A devilish  business, 
this!  The  gale  had  not  been  a dream. 
He  settled  himself  listlessly,  limp  and 
bleared.  There  had  been  a hell  of  a time, 
he  recalled:  the  sloop,  caught  off  Nigger 
Blood  in  a purple  wind,  falling  instantly 
black  and  thick,  had  been  blown  to  sea 


like  a leaf  in  a whirlwind — a salty  cloud 
of  spray.  Stult  licked  his  cracked  lips; 
the  thought  of  salt  had  revived  his  thirst ; 
he  would  have  a cup  of  water — in  a mo- 
ment. There  had  been  darkness,  a con- 
fusion of  forbidding  sounds,  a great  rush 
of  wind  and  water;  there  had  been  hours 
of  labor  in  this,  the  turmoil  mitigating 
at  last.  Stult  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  the 
sloop  had  survived  while  he  slept. 

How  far  had  the  sloop  been  blown  to 
seaward  of  the  keys?  God  knew!  And 
what  matter?  Stult  snarled.  There  was 
no  getting  her  back,  anyhow.  There  was 
no  moving  that  ghastly  wreck  so  much  as 
a fathom. 

“ Oh,  hell!”  was  the  man’s  sour  protest. 
It  was  almost  a whimper. 

Stult  was  disgusted.  In  furious  dis- 
gust he  turned  to  kick  Cock-eye  Charlie 
awake.  But  he  paused  abruptly,  and  he 
stared  at  Cock-eye  Charlie  in  a troubled 
muse,  and  scowled,  and  peered  furtively 
over  the  vacant  sea,  and  stared  again 
in  pity,  and  then  despairingly  ejaculated. 
His  disgust  deepened.  It  was  bad  busi- 
ness— a bad  business!  And  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  painful.  Stult  loved  Cock- 
eye Charlie. 

Cock-eye  Charlie  was  still  asleep  in  a 
shallow  wash  of  water  on  the  cockpit  floor. 
He  was  Stult’s  nigger.  It  is  a good 
thing  for  a dog  to  have  a master;  it  is  a 
wise  precaution  in  a nigger  to  be  some- 
body’s nigger.  Cock-eye  Charlie  had  of 
his  own  notion,  which  had  not  been  dis- 
couraged and  could  not  now  be  amended, 
served  Stult  since  time  began  for  him; 
and  this  had  been  without  recompense 
other  than  the  protection  the  white  man 
afforded — items  of  food,  housing,  and  rags 
upon  occasion,  and  of  safeguard  always, 
in  a world  quick  to  think  evil  of  a nigger 
and  expeditious  in  the  business  of  doing 
him  to  death.  Cock-eye  and  Stult  were 
of  the  same  age — about  forty  years ; they 
hailed  from  the  same  key  and  had  in  the 
degree  of  dog  and  master  always  shared 
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the  same  fortune,  Stult  eating  the  meat 
and  Cock-eye  contentedly  crunching  the 
bones.  It  was  an  accepted  relationship 
in  the  world  both  knew.  A nigger 
should  be  somebody’s  nigger.  Cock-eye 
was  Stult’s  nigger.  It  was  nothing  sin- 
gular. 

Cock-eye  loved  Stult;  the  negro  was  as 
true  and  as  affectionate  as  a dog.  Stult 
loved  Cock-eye. 

“ You  damned  black  rascal!”  he  was 
used  in  profound  affection  to  calling  him. 
It  was  genuine  emotion;  a good  master 
loves  a good  dog. 

Stult  was  a meager  little  Florida 
cracker  of  the  middle  keys.  He  was  poor, 
a landless  man,  tattered  and  unkempt: 
a bandy-legged,  lean-chopped,  pasty  runt 
with  mean  gray  eyes  and  ragged  hair. 
A dirty,  illiterate  fellow,  moreover,  if 
white.  But  he  was  white;  he  was  spot- 
less, indeed — of  descent.  Cock-eye  Char- 
lie was  amiable,  ugly,  and  mighty.  He 
was  what  is  called  a big  black  brute;  in 
the  Snake  Key  neighborhood  he  was 
known  as  “ that  big  black  brute  o’  Gawge 
Stult’s.”  It  was  held  that  he  would 
some  day  run  amuck.  And  there  would 
be  the  devil  to  pay  then!  But  Stult  had 
laughed  at  this.  A man  will  not  easily 
believe  evil  of  his  own  dog,  and  Stult 
knew  his  dog — knew  him  for  a gentle, 
faithful  brute  in  all  his  relations  with 
his  master.  Moreover,  Stult’s  dog  was 
easy  of  control : Stult  had  managed  him 
in  all  sorts  of  tempers,  in  all  sorts  of 
predicaments.  Cock-eye  Charlie,  of  all 
niggers,  was  not  a nigger  to  fear — not, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  proximity  of  Stult’s 
mastery. 

Stult  had  courage,  resolution,  and  a 
pride  as  quick  as  tinder;  he  was  aware  of 
his  own  quality,  and  had  the  status  of  a 
nigger  measured  to  a hair’s-breadth — 
rights  defined,  and  all  possible  presump- 
tions listed  with  their  penalties.  A nig- 
ger was  a nigger;  that  expressed  it  all. 
If  Cock-eye  had  not  been  born  with  this 
selfsame  knowledge  of  his  condition  in 
life,  he  had  mastered  it  early;  he,  too, 
knew  (it  was  a superstition  with  him) 
the  privileges  and  duties  of  a nigger.  In 
his  philosophy,  too,  a nigger  was  a nig- 
ger, and  that  was  the  sum  and  end  of  it 
all — and  a -sufficient  religion.  Physically 
Stult  was  at  Cock-eye’s  mercy.  Cock-eye 
could  have  wrung  his  neck  and  thrown 


him  overboard,  or  caught  him  by  the 
throat  and  pinched  his  life  out  between  a 
thumb  and  forefinger.  This  had  never 
occurred  to  Cock-eye,  however;  nor  had 
Stult,  until  he  had  lifted  his  foot  to 
kick  Cock-eye  Charlie  awake,  ever 
thought  of  the  obvious  and  now  rather 
inimical  superiority. 

Stult  was  troubled  on  Cock-eye’s  ac- 
count. He  loved  old  Cock-eye. 

Stult  was  parched;  he  was  about  to 
have  a cup  of  water  (the  cask  was  at  his 
elbow  and  the  cup  dangled  from  its 
string)  when  it  occurred  to  him  that 
there  might  be  no  food  aboard.  He  with- 
drew his  hand  from  the  cup  and  rose 
stiffly,  in  some  agitation;  he  would  have 
the  water — presently.  First  he  would 
make  sure  about  the  food.  That  was  im- 
portant ; and  he  was  skeptical,  almost 
flushed  with  alarm.  A man  can  go  a long 
time  without  food.  Not,  however,  with- 
out water.  Stult  would  return  in  a mo- 
ment, he  determined,  for  a brimming  cup 
of  water.  He  stepped,  then,  over  the 
sleeping  negro,  crawled  into  the  little 
cabin,  and  rummaged  it  thoroughly. 
There  was  no  food,  not  a scrap,  not  a 
crumb ! They  would  go  hungry.  It 
would  be  a long  time  before  they  were 
picked  up. 

Thank  God,  there  was  water!  Stult’s 
thirst,  again  clamoring  to  be  quenched, 
aroused  an  anxious  curiosity:  Was  there 
enough  water?  Then,  Was  there  any 
water ! 

Stult  had  at  least  expected  to  quench 
his  thirst;  and  this  sudden  uncertainty — 
a mere  panic,  he  hoped — was  therefore 
appalling.  He  tried  to  recall  when  last 
the  cask  had  been  filled.  It  was  impossi- 
ble. He  might  have  gone  to  the  cock- 
pit and  in  a moment  gauged  the  contents 
of  the  cask.  But  he  made  no  move;  the 
issue  was  of  so  large  an  importance  that 
he  had  rather  ease  off  the  disclosure.  No 
water  had  been  taken  aboard  yesterday, 
he  was  sure,  and  for  three  days  before 
that  the  sloop  had  been  laid  up.  They 
had  gone  to  Wrong  Key  for  sponges  a 
week  ago.  Cock-eye  had  doubtless  filled 
the  cask  then.  But  had  he?  Stult  could  not 
recall.  They  had  used  a good  deal  of 
water,  at  any  rate — a lot  of  water!  Stult 
had  washed  his  face.  Good  Lord,  what 
a waste!  Had  the  cask  run  dry?  Again 
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Stult  could  not  recall.  Not  quite  dry,  at 
any  rate;  he  could  not  recall  that  he  had 
gone  thirsty.  No,  the  cask  had  not  run 
dry;  there  must  be  a few  drops — a cup  or 
two,  at  least.  Surely  there  would  be 
enough  to  ease  the  thirst  then  upon 
him.  One  cup,  at  least ; no  short  measure 
— one  cup  filled  to  the  brim  and  splash- 
ing over! 

When  Stult  crawled  out  of  the  cabin 
and  stirred  Cock-eye  Charlie  with  a shuf- 
fle of  the  foot  his  thirst  had  increased 
like  a flame. 

• “ Cock-eye  I”  he  barked. 

The  negro  sprang  up  grinning.  “ Yas- 
sa,  boss?” 

“ When’d  you  fill  that  cask  ?” 

Cock-eye’s  grin  vanished.  “Ah  doan’ 
know,”  said  he. 

“ You  damned  numskull !” 

“Yassa,  boss!”  Cock-eye  admitted,  re- 
lieved by  the  malediction.  “Ah — ah — 
ah  reckon  ah  is.” 

“ Can’t  you  think  ?” 

Cock-eye  scratched  his  wool.  Presently 
he  looked  up.  “ Ah— ah — ah  doan’ 
know,”  he  repeated,  “jest  when  ah  done 
did  fill  that  cask.” 

Stult  cursed  the  negro  with  accustomed 
oaths  and  new  inventions.  The  solution 
was  a mere  matter  of  reaching  out  his 
hand ; but,  lacking  the  courage  to  disclose 
it,  he  stood  scowling  at  the  cask.  No 
sound  issued  from  it.  This,  however,  was 
not  significant;  the  swish  of  waves  along- 
side would  at  any  rate  obscure  the  splash- 
ing of  its  contents.  It  was  a long  time 
before  Stult  could  do  more  than  stare  and 
scowl.  By  and  by  he  gathered  resolution 
sufficient  to  tap  the  cask  gingerly  with 
the  tip  of  his  finger.  The  response  was 
indeterminate.  He  inquired  no  further 
for  a space.  Then  all  at  once — a quick 
act  of  courage — he  tapped  with  his 
knuckle.  A shockingly  hollow  sound  was 
the  result.  There  was  a pause.  The  two 
men  exchanged  glances  and  instantly 
looked  away.  Presently  Stult  put  his 
ear  to  the  cask.  He  caught  an  agreeable 
gurgle  as  the  water  within  splashed  back 
and  forth  with  the  motion  of  the  boat. 
Eagerly,  now,  he  tapped  down  the  side  of 
the  cask  with  one  knuckle,  listening 
keenly.  Tap,  tap!  Down  the  side  went 
the  knuckle.  Stult’s  face  lengthened. 
Tap,  tap,  tap!  When  he  had  located  the 
water-line  he  looked  up  with  more  heart. 


The  little  cask — it  had  once  been  a beer- 
keg — was  almost  half-full. 

Stult  filled  the  cup  and  drank.  The 
negro,  gulping  dryly  as  Stult  swallowed 
the  water,  watched  him  greedily  but 
without  expectation,  like  a dog  who  knows 
that  the  meat  is  for  his  master.  Stult 
filled  the  cup  again.  He  did  not  hesitate, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind.  Smiling  faint- 
ly, delighted  with  his  own  magnanimity, 
he  offered  the  water  to  the  negro. 

But  Cock-eye  was  wise.  He  withdrew. 
“ Ah — ah — ah  ain’t  thirsty,”  said  he. 

Stult  laughed. 

“’Fore  Gawd,  ah  ain’t!”  Cock-eye  pro- 
tested. 

“Drink  it!”  said  Stult,  delighted. 

“ Yo’ll  want  that  yo’self.  Mas’  Gawge.” 

“Drink  it>  you  black  rascal!”  Stult 
commanded,  more  delighted  than  ever. 

Bidden  thus,  Cock-eye  drank.  But  he 
drank  uneasily.  All  the  while  he  kept  a 
wary  eye  on  Stult — again  like  a dog  not 
sure  of  his  permission.  It  was  indiscreet 
in  him  to  drink;  trouble  would  come  of 
it,  he  was  sure.  What  would  Stult  do — 
later?  Would  there  be  room  in  the  boat 
for  two — later?  But  Stult  grinned  affec- 
tionately upon  him  while  he  drank. 

“ You  damned  black  rascal !”  he 
chuckled.  “ You  wasn’t  thirsty,  eh  ? 
You  damned  black  rascal !” 

He  was  profoundly  touched  by  Cock- 
eye’s display  of  devotion.  Cock-eye  was 
a good  nigger ; Stult  loved  him,  was  proud 
of  him,  never  more  than  now.  All  this 
time  Cock-eye  knew  that  he  would  get  no 
more  water;  and  Stult  knew  it,  too — as 
he  knew  that  the  sun  was  shining;  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  in  so  many  words  that 
the  sun  was  shining. 

“Damned  black  rascal!”  he  muttered 
again.  “ You’d  die  for  me,  wouldn’t 
you.  Cock-eye?” 

And  Cock-eye  grinned  and  protested 
that  he  would.  Yassa,  boss!  He’d  sure 
enough  die  for  Gawge  Stult. 

Stult  was  pleased;  Cock  - eye  was 
pleased.  But  though  Cock-eye  grinned 
broadly,  there  was  no  real  laugh  in  his 
eyes.  He  was  fawning,  now,  like  a dog 
with  something  to  gain  in  a dismal- 
appearing  future. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  Cock-eye  looked 
up  from  a spell  of  grave  brooding.  “ Mas’ 
Gawge,”  said  he,  “ yo’  tote  yo’  gun 
erlong?” 
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Stult  drawled: 

“ Yep.” 

“ Ah — ah — ah  reckoned  yo’  had,”  said 
Cock-eye. 

Stult  laughed.  The  laugh  was  so  quick 
and  sinister  that  Cock-eye  started. 

“ Ah  reckon,”  said  ho  reproachfully, 
“ yo’  ain’t  gwine  ter  need  no  gun.  Mas’ 
Gawge.”  He  was  for  the  moment  a little 
bit  ashamed  of  Stult. 

When  night  came  Oock-eye  did  not 
stay  in  the  cock-pit.  It  is  no  place  for 
a dog  near  his  master’s  meat.  Without 
being  bidden,  he  went  forward.  This 
was  in  cunning.  He  was  away  from  the 
water-cask,  then,  quite  beyond  suspicion. 
It  would  not  be  wise  in  him  to  obtrude 
himself.  The  water  was  the  white 
man’s,  of  course.  Cock-eye  did  not  need 
to  be  told  this;  he  had  learned  it  in  his 
cradle.  Stult  had  learned  the  same  gen- 
eral truth  at  the  same  time.  He  was  not 
consciously  selfish  in  the  extremity  any 
more  than  Cock-eye  was  resentful.  And 
Cock-eye  was  not  at  all  resentful.  It  did 
not  even  occur  to  him  that  he  was  ill 
used.  Indeed,  Stult  had  been  good  to 
him — almighty  good  to  him!  Stult  had 
freely  given  him  a cup  of  water.  Not 
many  white  men,  the  negro  vaguely  re- 
flected, would  have  done  as  much.  So 
Cock-eye  went  gratefully  to  sleep,  present- 
ly, with  his  great  legs  wound  around  the 
stump  of  the  mast.  But  Stult,  with  the 
water-cask  to  guard — he  fancied  that  he 
must  keep  an  eye  on  Cock-eye — could 
not  easily  sleep.  He  must  be  watchful; 
he  must  sleep  with  one  eye  open.  Wake- 
ful, in  this  way,  from  time  to  time,  he 
listened  to  the  negro’s  restlessness ; he 
could  hear  the  sleeping  man  try  to 
moisten  his  mouth — hear  his  tongue  move 
and  his  dry  lips  crack. 

There  was  foreboding  in  this.  And, 
moreover.  Cock-eye’s  need  hurt  Stult’s 
feelings. 

Next  day  was  hot  and  flat.  It  was 
broiling  weather  — a parching  time. 
Cock-eye  kept  to  the  forward  deck.  Stult 
could  not  coax  him  into  the  cockpit.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  a dog,  in  like 
circumstances,  having  sensed  his  presence 
as  increasingly  undesirable,  would  be- 
have in  precisely  the  same  way.  He 
would  wag  his  tail,  to  be  sure,  and  grin 
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amiably  when  addressed;  but  he  would 
keep  his  distance — and  possibly  snarl 
when  approached. 

“ Ah’m  all  right  jest  where  ah  is,”  the 
negro  persisted.  He  knew,  that  which 
Stult  did  not  yet  know,  that  Stult  would 
presently  want  to  be  rid  of  him;  and 
it  was  in  his  mind  to  postpone  that  ex- 
tremity as  long  as  he  could.  To  this 
end  he  chattered  with  exaggerated 
animation,  though  mouth  and  gullet 
were  fast  drying  stiff.  When  Stult 
drank.  Cock-eye  protested,  huskily,  that 
he  wasn’t  thirsty;  he  admitted  that  it  was 
an  extraordinary  thing,  and  argued  that 
a nigger  could  stand  more  thirst  than  a 
white  man,  maintaining  that  his  own  con- 
dition proved  the  contention.  Perceiving 
in  this  an  admirable  regard  for  his  wel- 
fare and  feelings,  Stult’s  love  for  Cock- 
eye increased.  What  a nigger  he  was! 

Poor  Stult  wept  to  observe  the  loyal  fel- 
low’s distress.  Pray  God  a ship  might 
come  in  time  to  save  his  life! 

“Doan’  yo’  cry.  Mas’  Gawge!”  Cock- 
eye begged. 

“I  can’t  help  it!”  Stult  moaned. 

“Ah,  doan’  yo’  cry,  now!”  Cock-eye 
crooned.  Cock-eye  was  crying,  too. 

“ God !”  Stult  groaned. 

No  water  was  offered  the  negro;  a man 
will  not  share  his  last  chance  of  life  with 
his  dog. 

Rescue  was  not  in  sight  when  night 
fell.  It  was  the  dark  of  the  moon;  there 
could  be  no  rescue,  now,  before  morning. 
Cock-eye  was  by  this  time  in  a wretched 
way.  His  chatter  was  feverish;  his 
tongue  was  so  swollen  that  he  articulated 
thickly;  and  he  had  begun  to  cough,  occa- 
sionally, in  a queer  and  disquieting  way 
— a dry  bark.  He  admitted  thirst  when 
Stult  indulged  himself  with  a few  drops 
of  water,  but  he  was  not  so  very  thirsty 
(said  he) ; he  could  go — this  with  a dry 
crackle  of  laughter — for  some  days  yet. 

It  crossed  Stult’s  mind  that  the  negro 
would  go  mad  before  long.  Cock-eye’s 
laugh,  the  quality  of  it,  had  provoked 
the  idea.  And  the  idea  flared  into  cer- 
tainty. Of  course  the  negro  would  go 
mad!  Of  course!  It  was  only  a matter 
of  time.  The  man  was  half  mad  now. 

He  would  be  raving  soon.  Stult  was  not 
yet  afraid,  but  his  sympathy  took  a 
harsher  turn — he  wondered  whether  or 
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not  he  had  better  put  Cock-eye  out  of 
his  misery  at  once.  It  would  have  to 
come,  sooner  or  later,  he  feared.  But  not 
yet.  He  would  give  the  nigger  all  the 
chance  there  was.  Poor  o 1’  Cock-eye!  It 
would  be  heart-breaking  to  have  to — put 
him  out  of  misery.  Not  yet,  anyhow — 
not  yet!  Stult  would  keep  watch.  That 
would  do  for  the  present. 

Stult’s  gun  was  in  a holster  slung  about 
his  neck.  He  drew  it  out.  Cock-eye  saw 
him  in  the  starlight. 

He  sprang  up. 

“Keep  back!”  Stult  barked. 

Cock-eye  quavered,  “Yassa,  boss!” 

“ Right  where  you  are,”  Stult  drawled. 

“Oh,  my  Gawd!”  Cock-eye  groaned. 
“What  yo’  gwine  ter  do,  Mas’  Gawge?” 
Terror  had  somewhat  limbered  his  tongue. 

“ Nothing,  Cock-eye.” 

“Ain’t  gwine  ter  kill  po’  Cock-eye?” 

Stult  had  not  been  used  to  splitting 
hairs  with  niggers.  “ Not  yet,  Cock-cve,” 
said  he. 

“Oh,  my  Gawd!” 

Stult  explained  the  exigency.  He 
would  not  have  Cock-eye  think  hardly  of 
him.  It  was  a bitter  thing  to  do,  thus 
to  pronounce  sentence.  When  it  comes 
time  for  a man  to  kill  his  dog  he  dis- 
tresses himself  with  regret.  And  Stult 
loved  Cock-eye.  Poor  ol’  Cock-eye!  It 
hurt  Stult  sorely  to  terrify  the  negro. 
But  what  was  a man  to  do?  There  was 
the  devil  to  pay ! What  was  a man  to  do  ? 
He  propounded  the  situation.  He  spoke 
softly,  patiently,  regretfully;  he  made 
sure  that  Cock-eye  would  not  think  him- 
self abuse:!.  It  was  an  argument. 

“ I don’t  want  to  shoot  you.  Cock-eye,” 
he  concluded,  tears  in  his  eyes.  “ You 
know  that.  And  I ain’t  going  to  shoot  you 
unless  I got  to.  But  can’t  you  see.  Cock- 
eye, that  if  you  go  mad  I got  to  shoot 
you  ?” 

Cock-eye  saw,  of  course;  but  Cock-eye 
promised  before  God  that  he  would  not 
go  mad. 

“But  you  wiH  go  mad,”  Stult  argued; 
“a  man  goes  mad  of  thirst,  and  it  don’t 
matter  whether  he’s  a nigger  or  not.” 

Cock-eye  protested  that,  mad  or  not, 
he  would  never  lay  a hand  on  George 
Stult.  No,  sir!  Ile’d  jest  lay  out 
on  the  deck,  no  matter  how  mad  he  was, 
an’  stag  there;  and  he  wasn’t  gwine  ter 
ask  for  no  water,  neither.  Wasn’t  mad 


yet,  was  he?  Hadn’t  asked  for  no  water 
yet,  had  he?  Well,  then!  Huh! 

Stult  was  deeply  moved  by  this  new 
display  of  devotion.  He  sighed.  “ Damn 
it  all!”  he  exploded,  out  of  patience  with 
fate.  “ I wish  you  was  white.  Cock-eye.” 

“ Ah  always  wished  ah  was !”  Cock-eye 
sighed. 

“ You’re  just  as  good  as  a white  man,” 
Stult  declared,  his  philosophy  for  a mo- 
ment confused. 

After  a starlit  silence: 

“ Mas’  Gawge,”  Cock-eye  inquired, 
gravely,  “yo’  won’t  do — nothin’ — in  the 
dark?” 

“ I won’t  do  nothing  at  all,”  said  St-ult, 
“unless  you  go  mad.” 

“ Yo’  might  think  ah  was  mad.” 

“No,  I won’t!” 

“ Mas’  Gawge,  yo’  be  mighty  careful,” 
Cock  - eye  admonished.  “ Doan’  yo’  go 
too  much  on  mah  looks.  Ah  might  look 
mad  an’  not  be  mad.  Yo’d  be  pow’ful 
sorry.  Mas’  Gawge,  ef  yo’  made  a mis- 
take.” He  added,  presently : “ Ef  yo* 
won’t  do  nothin’  in  the  dark.  Mas’ 
Gawge,  ah  reckon  ah’ll  lay  down  an’  go 
ter  sleep.  Ah’m  tired.”  He  stretched 
himself  out  then.  By  and  by  he  seemed 
to  be  asleep.  But  he  was  not  asleep. 

Stult  was  famished.  Hunger  had  weak- 
ened him,  too;  and  this  greatly  alarmed 
him.  lie  felt  that  he  must  run  no 
chances  with  the  nigger;  he  must  dispose 
of  the  nigger  in  the  morning.  It  would 
be  a bitter  thing  to  do;  he  could  not  yet 
quite  resign  himself  to  the  deed.  Never- 
theless, he  must  dispose  of  the  nigger 
while  his  strength  was  sure,  before  his 
hand  began  to  tremble.  He  did  not  want 
to  make  a mess  of  the  business,  to  make 
a nasty  butchery  of  it.  Cock-eye  had 
been  a damned  good  nigger  in  his  day! 
In  the  morning,  sure ! There  was  no  tell- 
ing what  a desperate  nigger  might  do. 
Cock-eye  was  a good  nigger,  to  be  sure: 
Cock-eye  was  an  honest  nigger,  a loyal 
nigger.  Cock-eye  was  no  thief ; Cock-eye 
had  never  stolen  anything — at  least,  not 
from  George  Stult.  But  thirst  might 
turn  him  thief.  In  the  morning,  then; 
the  thing  must  be  done  in  the  morning. 
In  the  morning,  sure!  In  the  mean 
time  Cock-eye  might  be  tempted  to  steal 
Stult’s  water.  Stult  must  therefore  keep 
awake.  Cock-eye  must  be  preserved  from 
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the  temptation  to  damnable  treachery. 
Well,  Stult  could  surely  stay  awake — 
until  morning;  he  would  have  a long 
sleep — afterward.  But  Stult  was  worn 
out,  and  the  boat  was  rocking  gently, 
and  the  stars  were  serene  overhead,  and 
the  night  was  silent  save  for  the  crooning 
swish  of  little  waves,  and  a cooling  wind 
was  blowing.  And  presently  Stult  fell 
sound  asleep  with  the  gun  in  a restless 
hand. 

When  Stult  awoke  to  the  morning, 
to  another  blazing  day  of  Caribbean  blue 
and  yellow,  the  nigger  had  the  gun. 

Except  to  lift  his  head  from  the  limp 
posture  of  sleep,  Stult  made  no  movement 
whatsoever.  It  was  a critical  situation, 
perhaps.  Stult  was  interested;  he  was 
not  at  all  alarmed.  Nothing  had  oc- 
curred, as  yet,  to  alarm  him.  Stult  knew 
that  a nigger  was  a nigger.  Cock-eye 
knew  this,  too,  of  course;  and  Stult  knew 
that  he  knew  it.  Stult  had  taught  Cock- 
eye that  a nigger  was  a nigger.  He  knew 
profoundly  that  Cock-eye  had  mastered 
the  lesson.  Cock-eye  was  now  squatted 
in  his  place,  forward  on  the  deck,  star- 
ing blankly  at  the  long  revolver.  Stult 
watched  him  silently  for  a space.  Then 
his  eyes  began  to  twinkle  a little  with 
amusement.  Presently  he  laughed  — a 
low,  prolonged,  contemptuous  chuckle. 

Cock-eye  started.  “Ah  didn’t  take  no 
watah !”  he  exclaimed,  instantly.  The 
truth  was  in  his  husky  whisper. 

Stult  laughed  again.  “ I reckon  not,’* 
said  he. 

“Ah  ain’t  no  thief,  Mas’  Gawge!” 

“ I know  you,  Cock-eye.” 

“ Ah — ah — ah  jest  took  the  gun !” 

Stult  gazed  at  Cock-eye  through  half- 
closed  eyes.  He  had  not  as  yet  changed 
a muscle  of  his  lazy  posture.  “ When 
you’re  through  with  that  gun,  Cock-eye,” 
he  said,  now,  in  a lazy  drawl,  smothering 
a yawn  the  mean  while,  “ I reckon  you’d 
better  fetch  it  back.” 

“Yassa,  boss!”  said  Cock-eye.  His 
voice  was  subservient.  He  made  no  move, 
however,  in  Stult’s  direction. 

“ I reckon,”  said  Stult,  evenly,  “ you’re 
pretty  nigh  through  with  it.” 

“Yassa,  boss!” 

“ You  hear  me?” 

“Yassa,  boss!” 

“ I reckon,”  said  Stult,  his  voice  rising 
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a little,  “ that  you  re  through  with  that 
gun  now!” 

“Yassa,  boss!'” 

“Fetch  it  here!” 

Cock-eye  hesitated.  There  had  been, 
however,  some  wavering  sign  of  compli- 
ance. Stult  began  in  a low  voice,  issuing 
from  between  closed  teeth — a voice  rising 
as  he  proceeded — to  curse  the  negro.  He 
cursed  him  for  a nigger.  Cock-eye  was  a 
nigger — a nigger — a nigger!  That  was 
the  blasting  quality  of  the  invective. 

Vile  cursing,  this,  too,  deepening  in 
filthy  insult.  When  the  storm  of  it  got 
too  great  for  his  spirit  to  bear.  Cock-eye 
crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  cockpit,  hand- 
ed the  revolver  to  Stult,  and  crawled  hum- 
bly back  to  his  place.  Stult  grinned. 

He  was  pleased  with  himself.  It  takes  a 
Southern-born  white  man  to  deal  with  a 
nigger,  by  God!  Stult  was  pleased  with 
Cock-eye,  too.  Cock-eye  was  a good 
nigger!  Cock-eye  was  none  o’  your 
damned  Northern  colored  men!  Good  ol’ 
Cock-eye ! 

Cock-eye  was  now  in  instant  peril.  He 
was  guilty  to  be  sure;  he  knew  it  (of 
old) — and  he  was  desperately  afraid. 
Stult’s  face  had  hardened;  there  was 
death  in  his  eye.  There  was  not  the  lust 
of  death ; but  there  was  death  there,  never- 
theless— sure  death.  Cock-eye’s  tactics 
were  those  of  a dog  in  trouble  with  his 
master.  The  dog  ignores  the  imminence 
of  imnishment,  he  frisks  ingratiatingly, 
barks  with  great  good  humor,  protests 
affection;  he  seems  not  to  distrust  his 
master’s  gracious  goodness,  but  yet  is 
wary.  Cock-eye’s  behavior  was  designed 
to  distract  Stult  from  the  purpose  dread- 
fully in  his  mind.  He  grinned;  he  be- 
trayed neither  fear  nor  distrust;  he  began 
a gleeful  chatter  of  other  days — days  of 
the  youth  of  both.  A queer,  thick  voice: 

Stult  must  harken  close  to  understand. 

A flood  of  sentimental  recollection.  For 
example:  Did  Stult  remember  how  Cock- 
eye had  lost  his  left  eye?  That  had  been 
long  ago.  Stult  smiled  grimly  to  recall 
it.  And  Cock-eye  had  been  called  Cock- 
eye ever  since.  ’Member  that?  Thus 
poor  Cock-eye,  a stream  of  ingratiating 
chatter,  until  he  could  move  his  wretched 
tongue  no  longer. 

All  this  time  Cock-eye  had  kept  an 
eye  on  the  round  horizon;  and  now,  gone 
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silent,  he  looked  once  more  for  a sail 
or  a trail  of  smoke.  Then  he  looked 
helplessly,  like  a patient  dog,  into  Stult’s 
brooding  eyes.  He  sighed — and  waited. 

Stult  was  reluctant.  It  rends  a man's 
heart  to  kill  a good  dog.  Stult  loved 
Cock-eye.  And  Stult  cocked  the  revolver 
against  his  will. 

“ Oh,  my  Gawd!"  Cock-eye  wailed. 

Stult  began  to  cry.  “I  got  to!"  he 
sobbed.  “ I can’t  help  it,  Cock-eye. 
Damn  it!  Don't  blame  me!” 

“Now?”  Cock-eye  quavered.  “Not — 
.now!”  It  was  incredible.  “Not — so 
soon !" 

Stult  moaned. 

“Ain't  yo'  gwine  to  wait  no  mo'?" 

“ You're  in  misery.  Cock-eye,"  Stult 
whimpered  in  protest.  “You  don't  know 
how  miserable  you  look.  I can't  stand 
the  sight  o'  you  no  longer.  Don't  you 
think  I care  nothing  about  you?  Can't 
you  see  me — crying?” 

“ Jest  wait  a minute  mo',  Mas'  Gawge !" 

“Stand  up!" 

Cock-eye  rose.  “Jest  a minute  mo', 
Mas'  Gawge!"  he  begged.  He  searched 
the  horizon  again,  but  descried  nothing. 
“Ah  ain't  got  nothin'  mo'  ter  say,"  he 
mumbled.  “ Ah'rn — jest  a niggah — any- 
how." He  seemed,  somehow,  in  this,  to 
robe  Stult  with  the  black  mantle  of  all 
responsibility.  Then  he  turned  his  back 
and  hunched  his  shoulders,  as  if  to  with- 
stand the  shock  and  pain  of  a blow. 

“ Can't  you  stand  no  nearer  the  edge  ?" 
Stult  whined.  “ You  might  fall  on  deck." 

“ Oh,  my  Gawd!"  Cock-eye  wailed.  He 
did  as  he  was  bid. 

“ I can't  shoot  you  in  the  back," 
Stult  explained.  “ Turn  around,  can't 
you  ?" 

“Ah — ah — ah'm  scared,  Mas'  Gawge!" 

“ Damn  it !"  Stult  whimpered.  “ You're 
making  it  almighty  hard  for  me,  Cock- 
eye. Can't  you  turn  around?  I’ll  shoot 
as  quick  as  I can.  I cant  shoot  you  in 
the  back!  It’s  too  damned  much  like 
murder."  Stult  was  crying  again.  It  is 
a bitter  thing  for  a man  to  have  to  kill 
a dog  that  he  loves.  It  is  like  murder! 


Cock-eye  looked  over  His  shoulder. 
“ Ah'm  almighty  scared,  Mas'  Gawge,"  he 
quavered.  “ I got  ter  take  it  in  the  back." 

“ Please,  Cock-eye!" 

Cock-eye  started  in  amazement. 
Please!  He  turned  — involuntarily. 
Please!  He  smiled.  Stult  took  aim. 
Tears  blinded  him.  He  fired.  He  missed. 
Many  a man  has  missed  a dog  in  the  same 
circumstances.  In  the  same  circum- 
stances, too,  a dog  flies  at  his  master. 
Cock-eye's  attitude  changed.  The  devil 
was  in  him  now.  He  savagely  crouched. 
And  he  was  leaping  aft  when  Stult  fired 
for  the  second  time.  Stult  got  him  that 
time.  Cock-eye  crumpled  up  on  the 
deck. 

When,  late  that  afternoon,  a boat  from 
the  tramp  Twin  Sisters  got  alongside  the 
wrecked  sloop,  Stult  was  deliriously 
whimpering.  “ Poor  ol'  Cock-eye !"  he 
kept  muttering  all  that  night,  in  accents 
of  profoundest  affection.  “ Wasn't 
thirsty,  eh  ? Damned  black  rascal ! My 
nigger,  boys.  Wouldn't  drink  no  water, 
the  damned  black  rascal!" 

Cock-eye,  too,  was  carried  aboard.  There 
was  life  left  in  him  yet — spark  enough  for 
a new  flame.  A wound  in  the  shoulder; 
no  worse  than  that,  thank  God!  When 
the  Twin  Sisters  docked  at  Galveston, 
good  ol'  Cock-eye,  properly  fed  and 
watered,  went  ashore  frisking  at  Stult’s 
heels. 

Cock-eye  Charlie  and  George  Stult 
live  together  to  this  day  on  Snake  Key. 
And  Stult  is  almighty  proud  of  Cock-eye 
Charlie.  None  o'  your  Northern  niggers, 
sir!  A nigger  that  is  a nigger!  And 
Cock-eye  Charlie  is  devoted  to  Stult. 

“Yassa,  boss,"  says  he,  grinning,  to 
whom  it  may  concern.  “ Ah'm  Gawge 
Stull's  niggah."  You  can't  tell  Cock-eye 
Charlie  that  George  Stult  shot  to  kill  him. 
No,  sir!  Cock-eye  Charlie  knows  all  about 
that.  Mas’  Gawge  meant  t'  miss — in- 
tended t'  miss.  Didn’t  Mas'  Gawge  give 
him  a cup  o'  water?  Huh!  Well,  then! 
What  for,  then,  Mas'  Gawge  shoot  t'  kill? 
Ah-ha ! Answer  that ! 
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Wild  Burma 

BY  MARY  BLAIR  BEEBE 


THE  time  was  November,  and  the 
place  was  Myitkyina  (Mitch-i-nah'), 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  “ Be- 
side the  Great  River,”  and  the  Great 
River  was  the  Irrawaddy,  flowing  through- 
out the  length  of  Burma,  and  finally 
emptying  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away  to 
the  south. 

The  train  had  hurried  us  along  up  from 
Rangoon  to  Mandalay  through  three  hun- 
dred miles  of  rice-fields,  like  great  lakes, 
for  the  season  of  rains  was  but  recently 
over.  Egrets,  pond  herons,  marabou 
storks,  and  sarus  cranes  stood  statuesque, 
while  the  telegraph  wires  were  dotted 
with  dusky  drongos,  azure  rollers,  and 
emerald  bee-eaters ; the  number  and  tame- 
ness of  the  birds  eloquently  proclaiming 
the  ancient  and  benign  faith  of  the 
Buddha  to  be  more  potent,  alas ! than  our 
modern  societies  for  the  preservation  of 
birds,  for  the  true  Buddhist  holds  sacred 
all  life,  even  the  smallest  and  meanest. 

At  Mandalay  the  train  had  deposited 
its  burden  of  chattering  tourists,  who 
had  hastily  “ done  ” Rangoon,  and  must 
now  proceed  to  “ do  ” Mandalay,  in  the 
brief  time  allotted  in  their  dizzy  whirl 
around  the  world.  With  no  hurrying 
West  on  its  mind,  the  train  for  Upper 
Burma  had  leisurely  made  its  way  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  farther  into  the 
interior  and  put  us  out  at  Myitkyina, 
the  end  of  all  railway  travel.  The  Burma 
of  gilded  pagodas  and  temples,  of  dainty, 
silk-clad  Burmese  maidens — the  Burma 
of  superlatively  gorgeous  Oriental  color — 
was  many  miles  behind  us;  before  us  lay 
Upper  Burma,  a wilderness  of  lonely 
mountains,  sparsely  peopled  with  wild 
hill  folk. 

The  immediate  problem  was  food  and 
shelter  for  the  night,  while  that  of  the 
morrow  was  to  outfit  for  our  trip  into 

the  hills,  where  W was  to  study  the 

pheasants  in  their  native  wilds.  We 
knew  that  Myitkyina  boasted  nothing  so 
ambitious  as  a hotel,  but  there  must  be 
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the  usual  dak  bungalow  of  India,  pro- 
vided by  the  government  for  the  use  of 
its  officials.  The  dak  bungalow  offers 
rooms,  but  seldom  anything  more,  ex- 
pecting its  guests  to  provide  their  own 
bedding,  food,  servants,  and  so  forth. 

Hailing  a gharry — the  native  carriage 
— we  set  forth  to  find  the  dak  bungalow. 

Now  at  best  the  springless  wooden 
gharry  of  the  East  is  a sorry  vehicle 
but  the  gharry  of  Myitkyina  has  seen 
its  best  days  in  Calcutta,  and  been 
shipped  across  the  bay  to  Rangoon.  So, 
rocking  and  jouncing  along,  our  heads 
bouncing  against  the  top  like  corn  in  a 
corn  - popper,  we  came  at  last  to  the 
bungalow.  There  we  found,  standing 
guard  over  his  bundle  of  possessions,  a 
tall,  lean  native  with  swarthy,  scowling 
face,  above  which  perched  a bright  scar- 
let fez,  briefly  introduced  by  our  fac- 
totum Aladdin,  who  had  been  our  in- 
terpreter, taxidermist,  and  general  pilot 
on  several  previous  trips,  as  our  “new 
cook.”  The  cook  looked  as  though  he 
might  well  have  been  one  of  the  terrify- 
ing genii  of  the  wonderful  lamp  of 
Arabian  Nights  fame.  “Where  is  the 
lamp  ?”  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  but 
I simply  asked,  “Where  on  earth  did 
you  get  him?” 

“ Oh,  Missy,”  said  Aladdin,  carelessly, 

“I  meet  on  train  coming  Myitkyina.  I 
tell  him  about  you  and  marster.  He 
like  cook  for  us”;  adding,  in  a burst  of 
enthusiasm,  “ He  Mohammedan.  I think 
very  honest,  very  good  cook.” 

Naturally  we  could  not  quite  share 
Aladdin’s  delight  in  the  new  cook’s  faith. 

It  was  with  us  a case  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
“Hang  her  character!  Can  she  fry 
eollops  ?” 

Beside  the  Great  River  we  remained 
for  several  days,  engaging  horses,  mules, 
and  men  for  our  mountain  trip.  We 
found  it  a difficult  matter,  for  Myitkyina 
is  a military  outpost.  Trouble  was  brew- 
ing along  on  the  Burma-China  border, 
and  all  mules  were  needed  for  a punitive 
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SwjoHuV^  tly  Onr  j*Lm  of  attack  wa«  often  a$  .?•»!■ 
-hnv^.:  \vo  would  wallcuUioHr  jiJan^  ^yrt^ 
t f gful  iintrl  Kto  heard  rj^^V. 

* . *v*oihl.  W a ft i i (: h ( - 

p | ♦ an*l  lh»-  jiiude,  wh^o  1 xvr)i  o!->;\c 

nl^rt  Huil  the  *;ra51  for  a ^ 

g -with  wte  turned  qiucHtVj  ?tltp  tlie  ' jhttgte-'  : ; 


A \VlTH  U/S>  VK* 


Th»*  v 

Vf«»>0S 

5 tWr&wm 

Oy.  In 

the  idea  being  to  drive  the  birdr  toward  iu£  in  them  .Ur hurry,  in  a hmguutfe 

W r as  ho  wftifcd  eivuehed  on  the  ui.whnli  ^ iu%v  know  not  a -word  Wit.lv 

venuel  iviw-  tTimo-M.v  ihdiilvrerieo  and  dry  humor 

Otic  I'.vt'iiirig  W*^— • iutij  o..s  Visual  gone  ihey  minokod  to  tin*  uhowliiJar  that  t'lir 
into  the  forest,  arid  I wa-  hurrym-  tthunr  eon ver.-atum  of  Aluddin  . ivmindnd.  thvm 

•.to ^ ^ til  tir^nrhbri.  nf  twhitig  so  firptth  iis:  fho  hnrkibg  of  a 

wlrtUJ,:  mid  iV  brunt  of  )Pe,  on!  of  t ho  d«'y.  voii iol>  speech  the  rhotr'I/idfir  doly 
% gi^aX  J f to  Alnddluy  who  danced  with 

refjg^,  to  vlir*  ton" 
fniOj^O  atnuHet^hf 
of  the  Ph  i»v  j;  Ui\ysv 
From  \]ytit  day  m) 
it  w*T*  Open  tvftf 
f are  1x#tvy»Htix  ttuvini 
tind: 

^duio  ^jkn%  all 
Oi&llSo  tOnO  fViiv 
bmyiijj^  of  mpler... 

In  - v*ty 

v-f!'* 

and  leave  ife 
paek-trrm»  to 
low  after..  ’Cook 
h 4 it*  l appointed 
liftiyself  % rf»WynV 
aufl  \ye  fee  nil  flint 
bur  saddles.  Thul 
been  put,  On  ak 
close  ; to  . t lie  neek 
of,  the  hornes  «« 
while 
both  renv?  we?b 
tV  gfenV •< t . on;  t lie 
fcfe 

: pVi^‘‘ 

takes,  Nvbitdt  erjoli ■ 

**iRf-Jv£&  aval  I s£t  . n|jy 

frtktptr  wiflV  us  a IfuTTpeao  hoy  whom  we 
*ts  ififctifriiter  aipifhg 
bill  " pgftph*  ' int6  whose  cpirtitry  we 

Title  bby  knew'  $0  Knftlis!^ 
Bpbke  a I i f t 1 e Bn  muse,  W- 
[ene  piij^ivt  puss  frprn  U8  in 
Vfe<Mui,  ihetU’O  ibrough.  rook  fa-  £h<?  Bur* 
n Im>v.  <{ n<l  w»7i m ,i|} v \n  tho  Kuchins. 

Kor  thY<  first  few  mi)p$  mrr  way 
tliVoiif.f  li  loyel  ripe  * fiolfls  anti  ucross  a 
ofKifi  Jasliipir  rivey.  and  then  we  heaihti 
fite  a^eerif  to  the'  bn  ngplow  -on  t he  spm- 
1n|t  of  li'UHtietnrp?,  mvrfe  than  f hou- 
%:i  /eWv*/  hs.  Tin*  Iknm-%1  bov 
t codded- am  tVTund';  TW  often  lopkoT  baek 
Ui  sni  ilp  ' itt:  h U rosq  ue  Hb 

Tlh* Ti  {v.(v^v  ^K>rt*  whUo  ,5Av>kot, 
a hiunfknpliivf  of  VoTTeo  $t)fe  about  bis 


-fK 


i he  PVivn  or  0€(?  fecoki 


alovo^f  dark  when  W — — V Uiruto  Oy/peafoT 
4>tjr  the  tr&il^  he.  1{h4  ^p^xy'^v'Mp^ 
afr  vmd  sropc'*  nff  «bmr  inurth^  h>nJ 

jfTn^k).  . There  a To  at>pnat*ed  the  suniH  . liny 

or<:  of  y%u  pibo-y^i r-ohl  Slnin  om-huh 

rr.o  in  •-ear«di  of  !«bi  bnlTab*,  and  toiri>lo  bjjt.  o:r  yook  o 
hor  imetc  bn  ynrovn  jy  rode.  Innno  Mnir  tlnur  T»opml  that  bft 
once  we iv  vvt*  e bused  op  i roes  l>y 
boasts,  tv»  be  thus  rf'senerl  by 
native.  Siibod.'-i  vi^  nu,}  rorte!  t»>  tho 
native?*,  the  wntordedbdo  will  raroiv  t<d 
crate  fin*  tm.^enee  of  u white  iuoe, 

Con  fusion  ri  Ufrudl  pp:  tbe  rppf *n  j on':  of 
opr  departure.  tV^pj  Wub*lm»Tin Xn 
order  in  piake  an  eerlv  start  vve  li-ld  ^on*d  f 
rf^en  wwe/it'.  wxV  vet  dark;.  ;Cl>d 
milled  were  vutruly,  the  tivro^  TJIjlte^e 
mule*  hot*  slow  are!  stupid;,  Aloddin 
in  a ffarit ie  state  shoo t- 

VoV  cx.xrv  :^;S;Jy;.yy.Vv;': 
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eppiKurable  l'jut1 — • dike  Hr:i 
throngs  of  grt.v,  ^ifeckul 
Burnie^  iiia  ids  wltv  gtet her 
about;  the  i&ilfowd  statiwiV 
of  Lmver  Burmij,  They 
(^ar^wteA  the  flutter* 

i ng  up  before  oar  f 
■hopfa*  p£fh&|te'  .'•  to  flight 
upoii  us,  or  upat)  the 
hordes  thean^lvfs*  or  to 
drift  oft  ^3owi)  volleys 
or  ' to  sOtdo  rm  the  trad 
aftomj,  Uhly  to  kfi  ^tsinecl 
op  tigjifrr 

The  Bnmian  bcdieve*  th* 
spirits  of  human  to 

hut^rfllosy  whifK  wheir 
fh^  bodies  to  whom  they 
l Hiloti^r  .-are1’' kt  rest;  may  go 
fluttering  about  thcj  world 
at  will,.  Thus  only  for  't‘l:*> 
gravest,  reasons-,  will  our 
f furiban  waken  aij  other; 
for  that;  butterfly  ypfrif 
may  be;  war?deroh?;,  who 

know*  ^heivc,  aud  slinks  or 
to  hini 


with  is  waked-  before  his 
spirit;' T^furtie*! 
to  amuse?  fbe^^p  1 Pi$  btvty. 
.;••  Ii\  ’^nd^toujg:' 

tha!  ,w8r«t  felt  tire  horror 
neck,  ami  a hum  *dnp  of.  hlu*-^H<hgn*en  of  physical  breakdowTi,  1 hope ihn'  thk 
♦'loth  wmind  tf  fejnt\  ]T(pa,  ftdffpg;  «k  page  may  meet  fhc/'utidet^tapdk^  *ye  yif 

most,  (o;;  -bit.  1ie*%  Ufctf  $ narrow  skirt.  sVpiW  .ttjitiirawt  hr  for  t$i[y 

TIfe  long;  black]  hair  was-  dovi.o  up  ip  a.  :«l<i«e  will  comprehend  what,  k,  was  that 
:; MA he 1uu?k ’ oi.  hi*  ht^d*  uud  fell  xipim  ns..  We  were  mnmn^fi  fey 
lie  wort*  fho  usual  >*ronnle.*tf  turh/m  di  beauty-  yet  our  very  souls  wore-  sick.  We 
the  Eurmau.  :Tt% hjigfc  come  from  nmmha  of  i iiisessant 

of  om^r  paper..  though  which  th<  light  labor  in  ?l'u>  most  ' unheal t-htul  tropical 
"bone  warm  gold  upon  Ids  ftgue,  which  jungle*  of  'East,  ahd  With  thfy  work 
way  fihat  of  a Vhirno-Joue*.  lady  done  in  there  had  been  always  the  nniiHy  iW. 
■s- :pi*.  in.  spite  of  all  our  tdfo rtsT  kbe  phe  Bft&nta 

The  ^uiufry  was  utterly  burly.  might  escape  ns.  Wo  lookrtj  toward  the 

v;  *rh;/  bathed  hi  sun^liine*;  the  trail  wind*  dikunt  vnountaiiis,  and  we yaw  not  their 
hip  up,  circling  the  hifta  fcomcimicy  do-  lovely  blue  nrjdnlatiopj; ; «$r  .felt,  only  the 
•-eroding.  hut  always  hueling  ms  to  ey-  titi*pnkmv  (Tread  which  etur h smneimw  kv.e\v 
hilaniting  higher  poims,  Wrw,>ir  b,  a wes  In  the.  other V heart  h \V a lu»yyv  ho? 
-♦.-a  ‘k  roliiui:  rnounkiifs.  ( iv.  trail  was  iho  <ipmath  to  gv>  on 
i/ou>f  lh>  :Vlr  like.  wiu>%  Onr  gui<fu  under  1 had  been  ^ wtnhih  the  ifoctor  to 
his  indirung  pariiv.d  wiis  now  far  holuud,  many  a native,  and.  I nowy  ^ali/t^l  that 
«irgig}\t.  .'^fvAfKh  HAtJ;  oome  when  It  was 

wcfdeddodrm.  *;  ‘ / ‘tw  hi  put  new  .strength -.into  tte 

; ip:  w uur  wcUultTi^ga  iatigabte  head  of  the  e^peditTdp.  Tlicrvi- 

, had-. mVjfy • t>d<ioHih'S'  af  ' <tnf  ■ •: wyre  ' ’ hytucs • lu  ■ toy*'  . mediminedkitT  • And. 
1 ittfc  TlWif- '.swH^h^vl  In,  the  : $\insh!ue  these  Ij ^admra^tored  faithfully;  hwt  there 
Jita*  tdhitdft  of  Butterflies  uf  W^ry.',  a dilapidated  hooks  in  the 
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bMPgtdoyy~-’onr  Mowings  ou  whoever  ha<&  *n*?e  little  brook*  overhung  by  gifi/it  if. roe- 
left  • rhoTti  there  m eomfort  tray-  ferns;  here  I tilled  my  hands  with  ttow^ra 

decs.  i mmuiiPer  neither  titles  nor  — fratunmt,  Mar  - like  jitsmm,  *1 
phesy  I know  only  that  they  brought  sprays  <d  tiny  ]fHrn)dor  ilowofr,  wisturia- 
resk  So,  sitting  in  the  smisliiiv  we  read  like  vinos  draping  the  trees.  with  water- 
— hW^ed  trash;  we  slept  much,  and  soul  falls  of  si m*ll  'white  bingsoiri* ; here,  too, 
utpl  body  breathed  .deep  of  t (to  bracing  j&ughmg  thrushes  ami  bulbul*  gurgled 
PpVuataiu  air;  until  little  by  little  the  and  bubbled  with  wry  joy  of  IS tVyt; 
nights  ceased  to  bo  haunted  by  hideous  With  our  ends  tilled  with  the  beauty 
dcemu*  cuid  we  feU  again  the  peace  of  of  it  all,  \w  turned  into  the  jungle  it- 
normal /nerves,  self  to  “ .still-hunt fifty  at 

; Wr  made  morsel  cotf  as.  much  sip  home  Wahdisaimg,  Never  wu*  burglar -.more 
as , i f i>.  . W/4vir  habit iilio'u,  stealthy  than  we  when  ^roepittg’ - tb 
for  the  rest  of  our  natural  lives;  So  the  forest  in  search  of  our  piieasavits, 
<‘.oudenstxl  ami  exaer  was  our  equipment  popping  imUuntly  at  the  *15 ghteafc  rustle 
tfmt  'if i an  hour  we  could  make  ' • home  '*  among  ■■the loaves,  : Oh T the  s.goh i#*j 
in.  u font  or  in  die  empty  rpvuu  of  a position*  which  ;w»~  were  forced  to  as- 
muMy  Tittle  hnnguhny.  The  veranda ’wus?  some  for  what  seemed  am  Jutermiuable 
eiif  the  .blue*  blue  hills,  time,  perliu  ps  te  gruuj/cof  bold, 

hi-  Uiidulat  iog  ranges,  from  our  own  dashingly  o:.wr  nmed*  ^hitmere*t>fth:  laugh- 
altitude  of  three  thousand  feety  to  eleven  img  thrives  hoppihg  dariogly  about  and 
tlifmsand  feet.  seventy  miles  away  at  the  staring  impudently  afc.ms,  Tmr  alt  their 
horiz<ni  ; while  straight  down  bwneafh  uk  bou.stful  hrq}U(leime  we  found  that  tbwws 
on  ad  sided: there  wM  the  jungle,  through  fhfpshe*  were  idwayw  on  tie  alert  v,  fiy 
which  whu^d  Kftfe  timn-made  trulls.  Tn  ottt  /mf '.dgtig^-  wlwgt  ’it^i  feyMki  that 
surrny  Tidleys  enutitless  speme*  of  hut-  . they  invarhihiy  ^ou]u{ed  uvr  alanre  when 
trrflias  fLam^duitorm  aae-'fc  eyes  until  we  wK  neiirg  further  ifiyesdgattou 
eaniieras  . nnd  gups  were  bbS.ely  rle^ertod  disclosed  the  fact  that  ^hpre  theru  was  a 
for  ,;  In  sliavk-d  rayinea  group  tif  dh&feb : ■; ,w&?  aliifest 


T^yo.T 


m vittAat  an  ■&?** Ma- Hbw- 


Olift  \l\ti 


. • -c  : - 

• 
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thrushes*  and  pheasants-  thus  ^n^ori?;  many  and  wimt  sort  of  egg*  tbeir  yriv-gst: 

i he  ^(iuuoii  ni  this  problem  hurdeimtl  . laid.  foul  in  •wlhut  kind  ot  u*s$$  and  at 
our  against  the  thru^lu*?;  lor  Tduiv  x v f * n t time  of  year.  In  ;»  worth,  just  a 

spied  every  danger  ami  tljnir  <piiek  li-Mu  hu\v  of  their  family  jitV;  and  to  skins 
wanting  U>  the  pheasant*.  who, — well.  perhaps:  a Very  fv.wf  that  famous 
busily  scratching  on  t hr  grotyid,  Jutd  not  siHi^ts  might  make  Ur  • 1 \ 1 i i f ?!  portra  it  - »>f 
ria.  same  range  of  visibly  as  their  nod:-  thenn  ami  that  groat  soroiit{^  might 
borS  in  the  Tree*,  As  the  harieheo.-d.  in  fceitie  <*nee  and  for  cd)  what  were  their 
Africa  is  the  trial  .of  the  sportsmen,  so  proper  .Latin  limned  ^mrly  Utat  w«$ 
hero  fbey$h  f tlmishes  offejri  true-  waabrj&ble?  * ’ "Y  f ‘ V fYf. 

reeded  in  frnstriH  mg  $|.i  m tr  hopes,  Tbt?  ;K.  But  observiitioii?  »ji$  speci-* 

Jivseet^  which  fteyf  up  opt  uf  range.  dffha  , rytthapTi  to  V*^r  wittier  to  our 

pheasants  wer<  inhboibfndlV  the  lath  es  ■triumph  oyer  our  enemies,  althoiigh  they 
imeonseloHR  pay  mom  m t he  thnidrv*  tnr> : had  raideed  00  their  s*>\^r\Ut  .vi*h»nf 
thi>  valuable  sentjnoj  duly  Similarly  VapCrW  power  of  went  arid  of  liedrbigc 
the  ivary  { dieasm its:  •followo d - in  the  wake  f hvk pbcfisaots  vvhieli  woTbmiddtt  Fringe- 
of  the  tiny  imisk-dei/r.  In  this  o&kw  %>>  tong  uieJuded  the  jungle  fmvLdfeu  pen- 
the  Hon##t  vvas  xb  ntiigh : ihfc-  aktri  ;of  aid  tfe  many 

birds  Irving  the.  .(Jem* ; ami  1 hr*  *<:}}*}*  ihc  gvmr*  fj&nnwm  and-  others, 
ifrm  nostril*  of  the  depr  smiting  danger  Among  Uie.jxmglo  people  were  bnilinnl 
white  it  vvas -yet  omr,  Always  rbrmoruus  wine  and  chestnut  *mgan*.  great,  'imrn* 
sd^ircels  r u^ed  afeon^  glvidjfc  Sn  p#r  which  flew  forerhead  ^ rnshipir 

warning  ot  our  Jipproaeb  o?  powerf ui  wings,  pesrl-gray  monkey* 


but  be  lifted  bif  huge 
hear!  and  gave  away  dm 
^Tmd  that  he  wag  i#  rjM- 
vijpt*  nooerxis  riire  iifdmi  at 
tin's  elevation  Vyf  thtvd 
ibptisond  feet  f 

At  the  res! -hour  of 
HiKui  rny  ebief 
was  the  human  life  u< 
die  frail  8*>iner/ines  a 
tvdde^*arnvnt/  would  ivuui  it 5 v<Xv 
urt^tdixig  1 1 tie  »yf  nudesv  w^th 
ug.  ■ 1)^11^  timmid  tlnuf  tieeky>  ami 
't  ldcd^y^i^OiT : febeir  Iweks,  while 
i«d  fijiit}.amou  - raix  ulcm^  I>esiife 
with  <p.te ue>  twisted  around  their 
. quite 

§|  With  the  trinities 


Bt^inV  THft  BeRMA'CiHN^  BQ0yDA6«y \-STU.NC 


•Hu-  i^c  Jpid  to  reekivrt  with  fbty.V*tVti«Vj.: 
eifort^  of  the  •juTigle  people  alt  of  \tf101n 

were  '/I’Iom!  . aeehi*!  tiy  I often  felt. 
Uke  ad.tvrsdoe  fixe  m .1  Ha 

ni  W (fit zfyirf tin  >|y  fu%bieti> : .bc^hiTttu^A  iv  0 
ebe^yiinb'  and  gohm  .V»n  lo  rea* 

■v ■«)  wi.d;  i h.  :o  H\u).  to  ryoleln  that,  if 
they  vvoidd  only  idl«*w  fhttnsdvcs.  til  ha 


mTto  to  ie? 

e t!r*rk:  of 

pheasants 

also. 

IdterviywvovL  w 

e woiiM  gt-t  h way  r 

1 

it  id  IcpvV :’  .,'■  : 

W’^ — — >eud 

1 imuih  this 

diseoVetrvf 

iiufe- 

them  in  pi.-Mi 

itVy-  iVe  sunplv  :w 

anted  in  _ , • *j 

pebdvntlv^ 

the  xpifisrion 

was,  why 

did 

kii-H  e!,ut  they  had  for.  dim 

■UTr  bow 
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the  hupgalp Wv -Jt  sold  jer  kept guard} 
the  oitfpers:  T?j«fik<  ><\  v*siy  grave  when  they 
iVjmu]  ihiii  wt:  w^-fe  ahmev  without  a ft 
hi  Noldi<  rs.  Thor.'  was  hr*  knowing* 
li-hp  thev:/ $akl>  w hal  tfre.s$?  hill .pfeojile-  • -wx> « I'd; 
•VUi’n’  ;Vt  aWth  tfe  ; en/el  ' harder.  £rito$&. 
ilrnvn  of  ;5F1uv-  ottuvrs-  .brought  with  them  the  pftW~ 

Ueliogriipjawji,  taking 


of  mvlv  jiRtfitliglopy ; ftntyy 

pons  Chioauttfth  'who4** :y4itv^li  ‘ i ti e 1 1 « 

of , ptai^riiil  i ; sit  ting 

awieways  tfn  u mplov  : 

that,  -supreme 

walk  a d y:A 
Again  it  wits  ay  itnmftrsp 
hog*  wbk|\  was;  being  mt££d  the  f 

trail  --  »ir^d:.  hut  he* 

p.  unity  ! A OJi  I u nman 

W/Aikt  along  in  ftoiit  

kv'»  Mug  up  a inoimtone 
tvf  tif,,i!<,-  Ltdn!  Luh>!" 

Kehinxl  him  elutn*.  another  ^ 

t !iu>0(iit:m  vvir.il  a long  ,*£ 

*tiok  ^e^iif^^iveiv  poi^fe  ijJSi 

J$jJ}  t 1 i1;'  \Yrf;v%  while  still 

vtt-K’t  anon  iix,  1)ty  rear  ■—  jf 

«dQStli)  trt,  *a  >6  keef)  ^ •< 


Jo  jig  - SLtffirr.iup  njule  is 
imuleto  fio  nmn’s  hi<Mipp\ 
vvti ninas  ir>  the  most  eons1 
topes'  rn*m  addt^K- 
^••.thfc  hoy. 

tinted . w e \ f • : 

Ahvilin  wOuld 
neat  mri*  as  we  rotnrnpfj 
f r no*  n « r morning  in 
the  jangte.  »>f  pours.-’  to 
t'tytopir  state  of  exe«fen»£pt>  Vo  *n.y  that 
there  Were  hjiTUrry  g.enfhooen  tA  th^- 

hangninw.  whoso  H it  " had  pof  y r ;ir- 

rivcMh  "Think  \»  rn-r  ask  m \ hhiu/’ 

. : . 41  got  !goos\ly- 

^ ty^<  5 u nfc? e- f o W 1 ^nrr^;  ^oro  i?mWhig>>’ 
Jfwet  wits  them'  si  ^^alhicr 

gerfer  cfrfightfui  *H  these  '1  iKle  ydmrtep 
gittherings  in  tlvc  far:nWa;v-  - )«i]U 

of  Burma.  Eughu^]  sprijx  ?)•.  ti-^vrvr  i.f 
frur  yon t|i  mrt  to  t)rote'vt  ji^tr  Tn 

fe  wtoiid  AnA  they  hove 

theHf*:  iyoiiiig  Eugli^l)  T** 

he  . nitix'Wxx  ofteii;  t>f  iiinpskV^lf?  of  um\: 
ihtnr  Ijfpemne  masters  of  Ihom- 

:^{yv^;;:  '..the'. it*  ^!xoo}  has  botm  t he  groivt 

^v>r]<l,  and  their  taxt-hnxls $ ~a»hr<aif  nre. 
hardship,  dinner,  responsibility,  H *>>••’ 
ffitfdyj'Of  thy  earth. 

When  these  t^rffireKs  spent  a nmht  yt 


f;  iJsrHAM  [ <aAl}fcl/  w£ w *|  tv  r $ 


y{tntago  of  tin  nuitunp  ^nnvjifne  id  somi; 
nnwsayes  ihvshiiur  all  ovrr  ?n>tUnT7j  Opr* 

!J>:»  i*v  tnnnny  nf  n;i(ivo  ^vppmtors,  tf> 

wimUi  rr  vv;j-  all  «*iph.  r -in-*n  {hnv  JiH 
n < » t k \ m » H it  v.a  pi  1 /)  t I*.  1 1 1 1 - f i , 

iu  ;m«j  hv  there  /at nr*  n day  wh«‘u. 

with  his  ijinl  of  ffvtrkas. 

Mtp  o f thy  Bhytlfeh  riffh^0;3  woiih)  1h^ 
Jw.^oiel  tt;-;  i Vvnt'^ihtWi  ;bft«  »k' 

la  3J  v Ifkviit;..  tO'yurrij  Hlh!  SJfPOt  WX0I 
ie>s  in  this  hrief  fiujta.  ;Thu;h.  ifni:,s  >y 
grenh  notion  extern!  her  sphmv  of  JiF 
iil^nrel 

Tie*  ut^K  st'age  of  »mV  Jonrne.v  took-  rr¥; 
through  a Itirest  pf  grVtH ;y\yhh'^yWo>^hi^ 
in-  t/cr-,..  n tny’^  rnln  hoy* vial  Puntrotong 
n>  ]>ht)(k:\y) ; where  we  faornj  a mierfTShpph/ 
inmynh-nv  aut  p younir  Knyli*h  linulnnant 
.verriuu  tea  to.  hi. op.pl f hndrr  t!i(t  lions’ 
ivy  sfn.yy-  *] hi  w joh  rnpy  t*>  the 
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frontier,  always  higher  and  always  colder. 
There  was  a halt  of  a few  days  at  Sadon, 
the  little  fort  perched  on  a mountain- 
top  which  was  the  last  outpost  of  British 
authority.  There  we  found  that  strict 
orders  had  come  from  headquarters  of 
the  government  that  we  were  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  permitted  to  leave  Sadon 
without  an  armed  escort  of  six  Gurkas. 

Our  retinue  now  numbered  fourteen 
mules,  three  horses,  three  muleteers,  cook, 
Aladdin,  and  six  Gurkas  in  knee-trousers, 
coats,  and  puttees  of  khaki,  with  brown 
felt  hats,  cocked  up  on  one  side,  and  each 
with  his  rifle  over  his  shoulder. 

We  were  one  day  joined  by  a lieu- 
tenant, who  was  going  out  to  the  frontier 
to  see  whether  the  tribes  across  the  border 
had  been  destroying  the  boundary-stones 
of  the  British.  All  went  well  until,  about 
three  miles  from  our  old  camp,  we  came  to 
a parting  of  the  ways.  The  lieutenant’s 
orderly  insisted  that  the  right-hand  trail 
was  the  one  we  should  take.  As  we  went 
on,  however,  the  trail  grew  increasingly 
difficult,  until  we  came  to  a shaky  bridge 
of  loose  logs.  In  crossing  the  bridge  my 
horse  slipped  and  fell,  crashing  through  the 
rotten  logs  into  the  dashing  torrent  below. 
The  water  was  deep,  rushing  and  foam- 
ing over  big,  slippery  boulders,  between 
which  the  horse  had  fallen,  into  a pool 
which  was  just  large  enough  to  save 
him  from  landing  on  the  rocks  them- 
selves. Had  I been  on  his  back  I should 
certainly  have  been  dashed  to  pieces ! 

Our  first  dread  was  a broken  leg  for 
my  poor  horse,  but  the  accident  left 
nothing  worse  than  a soaking-wet  saddle, 
on  which  I had  to  ride  all  day.  The  next 
thought  was  the  mules ! How  would 
they  ever  cross  that  stream,  and  what 

would  be  the  fate  of  our  outfit?  W 

hurried  back,  to  find  that  Gurkas  and 
mules  had  taken  the  left-hand  trail.  Soon 
our  trail  ceased  to  be  a trail,  ending 
abruptly  at  a dilapidated  Kachin  hut, 
whose  surly  owners  directed  us  on  by  a 
tiny  path — through  high  bamboos  and 
grasses.  It  was  steep,  rocky,  and  slip- 
pery, with  unexpected  logs  lying  across 
it,  hidden  by  the  grasses.  A dense  growth 
of  bamboo  closed  over  our  heads,  so  that 
I rode  practically  lying  down  on  my 
horse,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the  watch 
for  the  dangerous  logs  and  holes.  At 
the  foot  of  a precipitous  trail,  so  danger- 


ous that  we  had  to  dismount  and  walk, 
was  a tempestuous  river  which  there 
was  no  way  of  crossing.  It  was  nearly 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  five  it 
would  be  bitterly  cold,  and  at  six  dark 
as  midnight.  We  had  no  matches,  we 
had  had  no  food  since  early  morning.  A 
night  in  the  jungle  was  more  than  prob- 
able— a night  of  bitterest  cold,  with  no 
wraps;  a night  to  be  followed  by  a day  in 
which  we  must  retrace  the  trail.  I was 
left  with  the  horse  while  the  men  went 
off  to  reconnoiter.  They  returned  with 
a wild-eyed  Kachin,  who  was  gesticulat- 
ing excitedly  that  we  were  to  follow  him. 

Wearily  we  remounted  and  rode  on, 
the  Kachin  leading,  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing ahead  of  us,  like  some  elfish 
sprite  of  the  hills,  until  I caught  sight 
of  a bit  of  paper  stuck  in  a freshly  cut 
sapling  at  the  side  of  the  road.  Eagerly 
we  read  the  little,  misspelled,  scarcely 
legible  note — directing  us  to  turn  at  this 
spot  to  the  right-  (spelled  “ write  ”) 
hand  trail.  It  was  from  Aladdin;  as- 
suredly he  was  this  time  the  “ gift  of 
God,”  as  his  name  implies. 

Of  all  the  difficult  trails  of  the  day 
this  was  the  worst.  The  horses  pulled, 
slipped,  and  strained  up  the  steep  moun- 
tain. I was  blinded  by  the  bamboos, 
which  constantly  struck  me  in  the  face. 
We  rode  until  the  lieutenant  ahead 
called  out:  “My  word!  it’s  all  right! 
There  are  our  tents!”  Blessed  little 
white  tents  in  a neat  row  on  the  crest 
of  a hill  below  us ! Aladdin  greeted 
us  with  his  broadest  and  most  toothless 
smile,  saying:  “You  find  my  chit?” 
( chit  meaning  note).  “I  give  Kachin 
money  show  me  way;  more  money  show 
you.  I thought  you  in  China  by  this 
time,”  he  added,  with  a burst  of  laughter. 

We  were  camped  near  the  little  Chinese 
village  of  Sin-Ma-How,  the  old  chief  of 
which  we  found  a most  dramatic  per- 
sonality, so  much  an  actor  that  we  sel- 
dom had  to  wait  for  the  interpreter  to 
know  that  he  was  describing  shooting, 
building  traps,  wind,  cold,  fatigue,  or 
distance.  When  wre  asked  where  we 
should  find  the  pheasants,  the  veiy  tones 
of  his  voice  as  well  as  his  gestures  in- 
dicated a vast  and  discouraging  distance. 
The  chief  only  two  days  before  had  had 
three  of  his  mules  taken  by  tigers,  and 
his  pantomime  description  of  it  was 
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In  go fiy  atao  ilu pivrtly  Cli  i > 
u'.^e'/l^-rfli..  all  the  x>4 1 hiu<V«i?,  and 
shrewd  mtelligeu^e  m- Itivh  that  implies. 

Of  thc;-:iiVi$^U»r  of.  tiw  tha  tidied  hut*  of 
fh*£u v i I togtte  J \W&  Id#  UftJfej  tlie  housed 
ene  ifiiot  to  supply 
as  well  an  entrance 
center  of  this  rooitV  t> 
Witt  a lire  which 
811a  the  place  with 
a dense  cloud  of 
snmke.  With  tours 
stream! ng  d o w n 
ray  f a ce  , I re- 
turned the  e»Da 
of  my  new  f riemfe 
dimly  Seeing  lliai 
they  Mt  about  that 
smoking  fnV,  oVer 
which  a pot  of 
rice  boiled*,  that 
in  the  rear  Was 
one  »?f  the  hnv  fe 
ibUte  altars  . to 
the  /;Au/V  tell 
■spiff f$j»  Amd  that 
the  dply  f undrurp 
of  u sort 
, o f frtva  fftt Id  o<i 
whfch  were  kept 

{lie  ftinii  ly  f w;>ss(*s- 
4 I o?>  ■$  — / c.n  jxvws, . 
knives,  arid  the 
rough  looms  for 
wearing  the  native 
.;  clottn  ' 

fn  thfe  e^Iiiia- 
Tni  ing  cold  (if 
curly  morning  we  would  dance  into  out 
elmUte  and.  horfy  nut  • in  #>^reb;.:»>f  the 
first* . vvarm»h  - .ciy  tne . ray*  "iff  v ^o?i shine1' 

peepum  over  the  o»i-rc‘ru.  •wumUoiH^ 
t)h.  /those ; motm  tains,  how  hoarf- 
btekiug  their  a tend*  but  htrW  reward- 
iug!  Thpre>  after  days  of  pii'uWif  ?>nr- 
sulf  * \Y— — fpiifuX  |he  stlvcr.  lGe  Tare 
tiiunal,  'ilvvIwdW  Amherst  plieasants,  ^nd 

l i.*ii|V  V-,  Kb  pil VSf< pi,C?,S. 

in  flecks  of  from  two  to  six  hundred, 
Htnv;.  \ffw  pyfr  our  heads,  until  We! 

U* '^trv/dopird  in  a clouil  .of  vibratr 
H0.  ydo,gs. . 

All  the  da  vs  »,ver»-  bathed  in  sonnhine, 
to  he  hdhoved  by  nights  /sd  vpld  that 
wii  might  vow  oven  rei  n end  Sim  dune ! 
Xuraluj^  itHingii  wthUd  eariT  into  a\ir 
tents  the  great  stones  upon  which  we 


worthy  of  heing  jMit  on  the  • ^fagiv  Ip 
die  days k t ha t •.'Wi'fc'  "Wi ' odiTg?  \ \re<  0O\v • ‘ f h 
love  thevojd  man— so  ij^Ji . lit- 

dividvmlity,  his  face  m direwd/sp  hu nuuf 
oos  and  kindly,  his  figure'  iii  hV  dark- 
blue  gr»\Vtt  so  full  of  dignity.  le*S; , urf . Wip 

did  we  love  Iris  wrinkled,  oolite? ly  old  iigbt  and  vchuialioiiv 
fhdio  yi^abur  at  oneef  to  call  ,on  itny  awl  ex  if 


;catn»r 

rug  i\  gift  ^xf 

■ f ;Ur<»; /chiifeu^  ■ 

making  u ipmfty 
speech  re  tlie 
effect  ebiit  I was 
the  first  w l\f  t ^ 
Wotniut  dim  tillage 
^d,hye?v^xiy  aud 
: jfiHi  they  hot^d  S 

Ayould  like  theiu, 

fed  fliat  shp  wish- 
cdte.  ujitke  me  a lit- 
tVipfesotij  to 
how  glad  ^be  tva^ 

liipi  I hud 


cd/rie! 

V^a  t c.u  u l d b e 

! V:  * . f 

timn  the  spi rit  of  X.  e 
thi$  ofd  hilt  w<uro  '■  f;-; 

Am  f 1 urn  proud 
An  tel  Unit  we  arc 
f rjfciifls,  a u»l  I hope  .';-V  •; 

.tMi  ^hcvfKi'iiks'hf  .. : ' 
k i ii*  it  l and  : ?*?.  . • 

o(  rcfi  uf  her  first  ^0l 

whitu;  wf>mUn  as  Kv; 
lines  that  white 
w«>m<ui  of  her.  ; : 

As  n?u»h  cut-  A 

> i!>ns  visiters  f re- 
niieiited  t, 

vyi  *metv  of  t hr;  yill age  avid  1 1?«> 
l,v : ffli irrese  WWn;  vvhb  C-ren 
wdldcrues?j  of  lolls  hail  the 
bnutuL  It  Whs  sf ra ■ li 
Ware  these 

in  the  same  rshliit^  lifiln  t 
lyisnnb  \vm>urn  were  bindeil 
htes  rings  huhg  aron j . #1  t ho 
with  W -adw ork.  and 
of  rrvi  ouul  yejhoo.  Thor  we 
nod  unfrictullyv  wdffi  dull. 

The  £;li  i rieso  Worn  a n w.uf  i 
•IaUc  hluo  . seetr  among  tlie 
where  in  the  greot  Nopjrc.  h< 

‘if  ‘ ^ simp  Ip  * (1  y or  vni^.kl  ao< > ^ 
of  iho  p rCen  ja«le  wbic*h  ^teiols  Uo 
purity  and  iy  )>art  of  the  co^ttmn-  o\ 
v-yt  ry  tk'hJoesc-  woman  who  can  nfford  it, 


he  i.u  ix  r.jfU'r  HU.jat\(.;  t>  »v  aissoiV-b 


\m 

m-:} 

W&k 

h} 

1 ii  chnnu 
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iiiivl  bad  the ' camp-fire  built,  and  with  Was  so , numy  hundred*  of  yvar*  old 
these  red-hot  .stones  .under  i.Mir  cuts  WC  Tiler#  Irul  been  by  /ion  • Mrn-tjjruetwu 
managed  to  keep  warm  for  the  first  half/  or  .of  prudin-;  the  .hill  peofde  had 
of  the  nigh/  aimi-  wbidi  ' ve  wutilfl  fee  simply  tVdjowcd  the  i>Jja  eeme  trails,  the 
stiff  - with.  eold  iu  spite  of  all  pur  UlaidtetS  trails  of  thfe.miim.aJs  us  vlipy  went  down 
ail'd  of  the  imo  that  rye  tvpnL  to  bed  to  the  wafer  to  driok;  and  up  :>grain  v-r-r 
dressed  in  every fhoti:  we  owned,  imdud-  the  mountains,  Tim  • bur  so  . of  eiriliru- 
iug  heavy  -woolen.  sioekuprs  fd.nl  gloves,  to  then  .Would;  Ux  appalled'  at  mnh  a trail. 

v‘ ' ‘ 'x- '■•  'v' '"  ' Wif  '.  : |(^(}|  ox 


H(*fc\k»\c/OVw*  rdf  yttt  :j:$?o;  ' Vf^.fc  / 

iltc  *•> 
W-  di 

er>  present  iYtff#., ./,  ■ 
row  our  fi*/. - ‘ : 

* ■ - , i V.*  V .VV,^ 

, ; {■.  / ')V  V ‘ -s 

elosp  } 

is  }).oss-ih'!e  To  Yf  • 

• ;‘  : Y X = i »,-V.  i:>vVV;y 

of  swyatoTs:  .and  rair^epatsl  ibt/i4hra^te  -pa 

• /dvoup-1 

{if?  % 

Udrt^ith?  .',  fd.  •;  li'd/d ; 
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the  ^ ip  puftrid  ffe$h  tbaf>  they 

<-o>'/’  Fro(u  iim  ' toos^  fores?  i^^uty-kmayr  emivey  ' the  dff'htl  germ*  of  loafer 
tincdlv  into  thr  zone  <if  |ivmred.  bamboo  yja\v\  A <»“/*/ r and  si  Mittil™ -evidently  thu 
growth,  J\viirb/il  rhoci^Mi^udi^f^,  litV-.  v“*  r -nirv  had  hoard  ||  too.  for  he  left  ibo 
p|^rigs,  and  dried  grasses,  all  -so  Ukv  the  eamp-ure  And  pmoed  slowly  round  amt 
mountain  tfora  beyond  IhVrjeei.iug  Hut  round  r he  ' tent...  At  Iasi  vve  slept,  fu\ 
we  h*h  m if  we  wo r»*  living  over  agatii  a/ior.  u]lr  wv,  tuigid  have*  heon  mistaken! 
our  trails  in  tho  ousif*.rxf  ill uadaya^.  Thu  fttmef.frUibu  hulo-nbtp#  Qt  it  whis- 

At  )n>t  u«'  rode  through  wind-swept:  fling  thrush  awoke  u-,  to  dimi  ADd- 
Sau*y '.f^v^ti  »u  early  din  . oivfcdii?  the  iltiur  of  our  tent,  whet#. 
;Pm>rttfettir! (&&&$&$. •in',  tbo  ^hody-ijdm^a  he  waited  every  imymmg  with  smim 

patch—.-  of  ?uy\y\\  and  rank's  of  woods  startling  piece  of  ^formation,  like  the 
linked  f/^vdhoe  by;  ter ; ami  then  nut  into  seared -inns-  of  a.  yellow  journal.  Some*- 

Yurmfln,  the . tv.'-Hern  province  of  the  time*  it  was  the  deliiepieiiejes  0 hi.-: 

Great  jVm&vhi  Ivmpin  Then*  WaM  enemies  the  mnleteors,  wlm  refused  to 
China,  aneibiu  ClUnui,  spread  out  bet'oro  feed  our  horses  ; *ometiine$  a sore  imam, 
us  in  a p;ouir?nna  of  rugued  mountains !.  or  & ease  of:  fever  who  wanted  tj  undue. 

After,  tko  lieiaomint,  returned  to  the  Tins  lime  it  was  to  say  in  n iriglmue'vl 

fort  iif  Sad  on,'  we  romamed  on  ut  die  voice:  ‘"That  Cldna  hoy  dead.  sir!  lh\* 

camp,  going  again  far  in  to  Ynnuaru  where  horse  dead.  too.  dr!"’  Poor  Hide  *‘  China 
wet  had.  ro-ks  r;  died  down  the  hillside*  boy  ”1.  Actually  dead  ol\  fear,  belie v rug 
at  Os  by  w.ilddookiug  creatures  who  are  a .Xnl  had.  entered  him  through  a 
pea. mi  tor  an  instant  to  roll  down  their  felon.  In  vain  had  wo  tried  to  save 
mCsaies  and.  then  rnrdshed  boy  run!  the-  hue.  Uis  was  the  ^coond  death  since  we 

Vnotriitaiu-tops.  On  oi>e  of  ibo  nights-  sift  forim  on-  i hie  Asiatic  pdieAsar.it  uxnudi- 

when  %ve  eoidd  not  steep  dherr  -iMhfedy  tjoin  vrnnl  had  wo  never  gone  u-piicnsaut- 

:m  ominous  ^nm! it  straight,  nn~  ing;  perhaps  it-  .might,  not  have  happened  ! 

grrin?  irhir-r-r,  v.  1« i« *li  ended  .in  a sofh  .Poor  little-  JLeinxe — dead,  close  beside  ids 
thud  ngain:sp  the  hack  of  the  lent  at  ho rse  ; «tr angc  do  saA  it  was  /m»  h* >r^e  thftk 
the  foot  ot  our  eols,  had  died,  and  at  about  the  same  hour  ! 

Did  you  hear'  th:u  a.sked  \Y—r  A poisoned  arrow  kty  brokeii  beliind  the 

and  we  both  ^dded  iri  flm  same  hn  ePn  U -.svf — - jli^r. ^ where  wo  leu]  heard  the  thl‘A: 

u it  :-rnirfdoil  just  .like  an  arrow  shot  tpyr.  She  night  hr1  bore doii  it  seemed  a small 

iv  -mwbcnv !*’  8>>nK’  days  hod’ore  we  had  mutter  now,  . tvit.li  our  trouble  about 

Wu^  jmnvsy  ffroru  \nxm-  Latmo,  imil  wilh^  fi Vh.  iirofhers  .silting  $ul-y 

h\?  Kpobios  ami  ( -liiuesiy  and  Imel  prao-  lenly  ornnking,  while  our  Gorkas,  f«dl;r 
tosed  stiootmg  tiuou  olT,  so  that  tho*  sound  armed,  followed  os  ahmii,  'vat.ehful  ]e-*t 
fnniluir  to  iis4  rutd  the  «dd  <diienoid  Hiere  tlimilJ  b»/  trouble  among  the  *!*>• 
acted  o\it  for  nS  the  fare  of  «>ij  ‘ struck  monili/.ed  /villagers..  >vho  \v<*re  ereetiug 
by  the  deadly  poisoned  arrows,  which,  fresh...  ATu/  altars  to  ]>r.«pdt  iatt*  the  spur  its 
Tt  13  said,  h^vc  liv*.en  Soaked  T.aribO- 
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Motion  Study  at  St.  Katharine’s 

BY  ELIZABETH  JORDAN 


IT  is  indeed  hard  to  begin  this  nar- 
rative— there  are  so  many  important 
things  that  ought  to  be  said  in  the 
first  paragraph.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  is  this,  so  I will  say  it  at 
once  and  let  the  rest  wait. 

No  one  can  appreciate  this  story  un- 
less she  has  tried  to  do  good,  and  failed . 
If  she  has,  and  if  she  remembers  exactly 
how  she  felt  when  failure  fell,  and  if 
she  has  read  the  lives  of  Cleopatra  and 
Bryan  and  Napoleon,  she  may  read  on. 

It  began  thus : I was  sitting  at  my  desk 
in  the  study-hall  one  evening  last  week, 
wondering  whether  I should  read  New- 
comb’s Principles  of  Political  Economy 
or  Madame  Blavatsky’s  Isis  Unveiled. 
I had  learned  my  lessons,  and  I had  half 
an  hour  left,  which  was  enough  to  learn 
all  about  either  political  economy  or 
theosophy.  But  I was  ’most  sure  it 
wasn’t  enough  time  to  learn  all  about 
them  both;  so  I sat  for  a minute  finger- 
ing the  two  books  and  wondering  which 
I would  tear  the  literary  heart  out  of, 
as  another  author  beautifully  expresses  it. 

Sister  Irmingarde  was  at  her  desk  at 
the  head  of  the  study-hall,  sitting  with 
her  eyes  on  a book  that  lay  open  before 
her.  When  she  is  reading  one  cannot 
see  her  eyes  at  all — only  eyelids  that 
seem  closed,  and  long,  black  eyelashes 
resting  on  her  cheeks.  This  night,  as  I 
looked  at  her,  her  face  seemed  to  me 
like  a beautiful  home  that  some  one  had 
locked  up  and  left,  with  the  shutters 
closed  and  all  the  blinds  drawn  down. 
While  I was  thinking  this,  and  wonder- 
ing whether  the  other  girls  were  clever 
enough  to  think  of  it,  and  reaching  for 
my  note-book  so  I could  preserve  it,  the 
study-hall,  which  had  been  cool  and  gray 
and  ordinary,  suddenly  became  bright 
and  warm  and  cheerful.  A kind  of  ripple 
passed  over  the  girls,  like  a breeze  touch- 
ing a field  of  grain,  and  they  all  seemed 
to  sway  forward  a little,  as  if  they  were 
pulled  by  invisible  strings.  Full  well  did 
I know  what  these  things  meant.  Sister 


Irmingarde  had  raised  her  eyes  from  her 
book  and  was  smiling. 

I love  to  see  her  do  that.  It  is  almost 
the  only  thing  that  diverts  my  mind  when 
I am  thinking  of  my  art.  I happened 
to  catch  her  eye,  so  I smiled  back,  of 
course,  with  all  my  heart,  and  she  made 
a little  gesture  which  meant  that  I was 
to  come  to  her  desk.  I was  there  almost 
before  she  had  finished  the  gesture,  and 
she  closed  the  book  she  had  been  reading 
and  offered  it  to  me. 

“Here  is  a book  that  should  interest 
you,  May,”  she  said.  “ Look  it  over  when 
you  have  time  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  it.”  Then,  as  she  was  handing  it  to 
me,  she  opened  it  again  and  showed  me 
a paragraph  she  had  marked  in  the  second 
chapter,  and  told  me  to  read  that  first 
because  it  would  give  me  the  thing  in  a 
nutshell.  I thanked  her  and  took  the 
book  back  to  my  desk.  There  were 
twenty-five  minutes  left  of  the  study 
hour,  so  I slid  Newcomb  and  Blavatsky 
out  of  the  way  and  began  the  new  book 
without  losing  a second.  It  is  always 
thrilling  to  read  anything  Sister  Irmin- 
garde recommends,  even  when  the  book 
is  instructive;  and  I’d  rather  talk  about 
books  with  her  than  go  to  three  matinee3. 

Of  course  I started  at  the  place  she 
had  marked,  and  I will  admit  to  the 
gentle  reader  that  as  I read  the  icy  chill 
of  disappointment  touched  my  soul.  What 
I wanted  to  read  about  was  Life,  and 
this  book  was  about  motions — not  emo- 
tions, you  know;  just  plain  motions. 

The  writer  said  motions  were  impor- 
tant indeed,  and  that  everybody  wasted 
a great  many  of  them,  and  that  the 
world  would  be  a changed  and  wonderful 
place  if  people  would  be  more  careful 
about  them.  In  the  paragraph  Sister 
Irmingarde  had  marked  he  told  about 
a girl  who  made  boxes  in  a factory.  She 
was  very  quick,  and  she  made  more  boxes 
in  five  minutes  than  any  other  girl  in 
any  factory  anywhere.  She  was  so  won- 
derful that  people  came  to  the  box- 
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factory  to  . me  her  Work  ; and  dig  won  reliability  af ' A stemn- 
prices  and  held  the  box- milking  record;  hontin^-dogt  and'  the 
id  the  World*  and  till  her  byr  onmiaiiiioug  artist. n All  wt  have 
were  jeydoue  ni  her.  The  iinm  win*  wrote  work,  he?  is  to  >1 

(be  hook  s.'s  id  hi-  jjv.sirtJ  ;d>om  liow  fast  the  tight  hand  has  t 
£hb  ■'; i *isit  the  left  hand  in  posit  te 

1 be  factory  &tuj,  -v*#J&h-  yf&a  Motion . right  djr,  m 

almost  sore  that  $1  ib < w $, 

Tbo  gord In  reatfcr  will  adMR  that  this 

! was  riot  exciting,  but  it  became  more 

irtfefesjting  *when  tfe  fm^nOgot  to  the 
fforthir  ..and.  to  w^tch  fin*  girl, 

make  boxes,  lie  ( d id  not)  fall  in  We 
with  her.  T h&ioyn  to  explain  this  at 
onee*  lp$t  Teadhri  etjieek  him 

to,  and  bet  us;  j;:was«  Ned 

He  ju&t  w&itffiiud  ' her . 
and  he  discovered  that  id*  terrible, 

\trnofn r(^t  TOro  (torreet,  She 

wasted  nfjrotK^s^  j^y$rr  this  -wonderful 
girl  them;  : 1 ilmt’t  romien^hot 

exni*t!y  whet  the  fig-tire*  wyvo,  hot  I 
think  T$teg  nhiti  wa 

£vvtT  t*fr>h  -p  nmdo 

thif iy~tbdy  fiyO\-  Ihjhhh:^,  ap 

you  *wl  tho  poor 

^irl  /time' indirect  »ihl  Vip:Tdy  mo** 
turns  every  five  in  I n t it  i o $ tea  <1  o f m v- 
ing  them  all  and  using  them  to  make 
^woiif  y-f.wo  bokes 

could  have  done  if  she  hud  limm  really 
clever  and  Careful  nliVk^ji niofidthgf. 

When  the  man  fold  tins  in  the  girl 
jsfKe  was  annoyed  anci  ^poke  rudely  to 
hlfn— for  she  had  beer}  greatly  praised  in 

the  past,  a^  T will  before*  Hot  be  t*ntnfed 

old  how  rnueli  die  eon  Id  m m by  m alt  i h g 
seVcuty-iw^>  hoxe*  iitsteOd?  Of  tld rty-fw:v 
and  he  showed  her  how  to  dp  it  and  to 
f*»ve  her  motions  iiwfepd  of  throwing: 
them  corelesslv;  around  the  factory,  as  p 
wetep  (I  put  in  that  Sas  It ?>  w^p  *1 
without  thinking,  mid  now  I know  that 
when  T did  it.  I w&£hd  eighteen  rnoHon^v 
for  the  words  worn  not  mef^suryt 
study  Timko*  life  S'yeirl^r^ildy  ^erioirs d 
lYfe  totxtrii  to  the  girl  raakfrig 

the.  baxc^ie  In  half  fin  hour  after  the 
e>;r.j  uud;  her  Miv v\vos  ne>kJue*  sovrnfy- 
( wo  bo^e^^hvtsfy i rf i ri iiivr^;  with  tea  r.s 
of  joysop  her  p^h^oheeke..  . ‘ ; 

th;t^.  ii:nd 

interesting  gi rh  the  a f»th;>r  went  Wi  to 
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fightt  s»i  file  things;  nil 
f«\ll  ;»>1T  liit*  «U*»k«  a ini  the 
ml  ■ spilled,,  \tjf  1 the  peps 
ami  pymdM  rolled  over  ihfc 
fthdr  ;/hd  got  under  tbe . 

girls'  fwi<  ;»nd  2 had  to 
gel  down  on  my  h&titU 
ft  n d , Jet)  • d$d  gravel 
around  for  theta  for  dry 
• ; :S1*fer.  Truuiiv 
:W¥$ft[  lpokt.nl  dr^ailfidly 
surprised  and  ei3l  the  girls 
But  i vlldtvh 
mind  very  on  oh,  I hud 
begun  thy  11VW  Work' ; hud;, 
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fmn  hy  not  r*  t U filing 

lfaW‘1  wheix 

Vvtv^j  Kira  tod  in  the*  h&lL 
dYfubT  Iinul  giggled  hiirfer 
than  'any  one  ./else  iW<jr  the 
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dreadful  .xi\zht}.  af tor  wlmt  ( had  boon  joined  rLdd  <>i\\  Most  of  fhmu  -eemed 
r»Adtug,  I limiyl  a huprfnl  gaze  on  to  think  it  was  going  to  bo  like  mv«v- 
Mabel  Hhr-^mn  She  was  tearing  a paper  ki£f  pop i iron,  hot  they  realized  tlwdr  *ad 
; i n ;Si*iisC' il 4V .'•  vi>.rrpr  before  I got  through  with.  * tWm< 
■W:  her  de4,  mid  jotting  thorn  udxed  np  wait  to  wa|&  in.  n srioutitio  way. 

wirh  her  not  oh.  and,  nuturully,  iwviujr  t.d  iho  nmn  advised  in  the  bcVrJk,  The  tir>t 
{dole  theta  dill  lh>  a gain.  MatiJie  Joyce  thing  to  do  y/as  to  Andy  the  girls  mire- 
was  copy inc  something  from  a book  she  fully  nad  malm  of  tied r . m- o t ,0*. 

way  '.Tojuliuy,  and  wasting  at  one  and  show  fern  kmc  they  could  inmrove.. 

hundred  inouinW  • over  every  paragraph,  I mt  orated  Kiltie’  TnmeS  immediately 
I looked  rt round  the  room,  Every  bW^ed  % telling  her;  how  niiinv  motions  she 
girl  thirty  ay  wanted  at  the  Table,  XSjtKpp  tn 

last  a*  she  could  waste  them,  pnd  as  ( $n  J explained  to  hey  In m miK*k  Vitat# 
gay.td  f yiy  rny  duty.  I tf&dwed  that  die  could  eat  it;  du*.  saved  Iwr  motiona; 
wind  this  noldo  T?utif  w,i>  doing  out  in  Wo  have'  oniy  ludf  ;m  hour  Ku*  inerds; 
tlie  world  I eonld  do  in  over  rpiini  eon-  and  .Kittie  saw  tla-  pirtirit  at  onoe ; hnt 
■vent  ludK.  T ernild  <Ksiop  the  wasted’  site  was  not . el  ever  entuygii  .to  apply  it 
and  develop  4‘ hioreosoil  oftieieueyv'  tf*  he  the  way  she  sbonld.  Xbw  idea 

x’alhyl  it.  I • thought  \p  ever  •was'-ttvmv^  her  owrr  rrtdttehjs  by  *Viakfn;g 

rmd  my  bndn  H,rehw‘d  like  on  engine;  1 he  other  girls  wait  or,  j prdiited 

I feuded  thnr  tTrs(  uf  all  I wnul/l  tefmh  mrt  th$i  orrer,  ami  iTiinot  Trelawnev 
ixiyself.  and  next  I would  iernh  the  girl-,  helped  me  hy  nuiking  some  skvtoh.ee 
I wonted  to  lo'-in  fiuU  eery- mnjnute,  -ho whig'  luhtie.  yo\iug  motions  of  the 

so  i sat  ter  u Iona  time  studying  ih»’  table.  K it  tie  h'.>ked  n«  fh^’  ivnd 

t3d)!yy  .on  any  ilysiv  run)  ]§hn>ntng  Imw  1 r^-.igued  from  die  eloh.  btU  T md  hor 
-m  fpr ||  nil  into  the  big  drawer  b,.ek  again  the  next  night  hy  giving  e 
helw  it  one  mot  ion.  It  w?»m  hat^h  -proud  fur  h»*r  in.  >uy-  mono, 
for  There  wme  lots  of  things  there.  At  J.imKs  pi'-tuT*:*-?  gave  me  a v»:rv  ir-od 
last  ! tried . io  do  it  with  n nohle  sweep  Iden.  Sim  lind  n eaniera.  tint)  f ppttmwhni 

of  the  am;,  hut  [ didn’t  got  it  jurt  her  to  take  snapshots  of  wll  the  zuh 
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was  with  Mabel  Muriel  Murphy.  Long 
ere  this  I have  told  the  gentle  reader 
how  messy  Mabel  Muriel  used  to  be  about 
her  clothes,  and  how,  with  Sister  Edna’s 
help,  she  reformed  and  became  the  neat- 
est girl  at  St.  Katharine’s.  Since  then  it 
has  always  taken  Mabel  one  full  hour 
to  dress  and  undress.  As  we  are  only 
allowed  half  an  hour,  Mabel  Muriel  had 
to  get  up  thirty  minutes  earlier  than  the 
rest  of  us  every  morning,  and  go  to  her 
room  half  an  hour  earlier  every  night. 
Thus  she  missed  many  pleasant  and  in- 
structive occasions,  including  “ spreads.” 
Mabel  Muriel  told  me  with  her  own  lips 
that  this  was  often  irksome,  and  when  I 
told  her  I thought  by  saving  motions 
she  could  dress  and  undress  in  thirty 
minutes  her  face  lit  up  with  joy. 

The  firet  morning  I stole  into  her  room 
and  tried  to  show  her  how  to  save  mo- 
tions we  were  both  an  hour  late.  You 
see,  we  made  the  motions  fewer,  but  as 
we  had  to  study  each  motion  a long  time 
before  we  made  it,  it  wasn’t  really  much 
saving.  Mabel  Muriel  was  interested, 
though,  and  bound  to  keep  at  it;  so  the 
second  morning,  when  she  dressed  with- 
out my  help  and  tried  to  apply  our  prin- 
ciples, she  was  an  hour  and  a half  late, 
and  Sister  Edna  called  her  aside  and  ut- 
tered stern  reproaches.  The  third  morn- 
ing Mabel  Muriel  came  into  the  class- 
room on  time,  but  her  hair  was  over  her 
left  ear,  and  three  buttons  on  the  back 
of  her  blouse  were  unbuttoned,  and  her 
placket  wa9  open.  Sister  Edna  had  to 
talk  to  her  again,  and  her  experiment 
could  not  yet  be  called  a success. 

We  then  watched  with  fascinated  in- 
terest a grim  contest  between  science 
and  affection.  Mabel  Muriel  was  dread- 
fully anxious  to  learn  to  dress  in  thirty 
minutes,  and  just  as  anxious  to  please 
Sister  Edna,  who  is  her  Ideal,  by  looking 
neat.  So  sometimes  she  would  be  neat 
and  late,  and  sometimes  messy  and  on 
time,  but  never  neat  and  early,  as  she  was 
wont  to  be  ere  she  took  up  motion  study. 
It  was  a terrible  thing  to  watch,  for  when 
Mabel  Muriel  Murphy  sets  her  jaw  and 
goes  at  anything  she  keeps  at  it  with 
awful  determination.  I tried  to  stop  her, 
for  I felt  responsible;  but  as  another 
Literary  Artist  says,  “ I had  put  in  motion 
forces  I could  not  control.”  All  I could 
do,  alas!  was  to  stealthily  button  Mabel 


Muriel  up  the  back  whenever  I got  a 
chance  in  a class-room. 

Was  1,  all  this  time,  the  gentle  reader 
asks,  neglecting  my  dear  friends  Maudie 
Joyce  and  Mabel  Blossom?  Nay.  But 
the  things  that  happened  to  them  are 
almost  too  sad  to  describe.  I fain  would 
pass  them  o’er,  but  that  would  not  be 
Art.  The  true  Literary  Artist  writes  of 
Life  as  it  is,  even  when  he  has  to  plunge 
his  pen  into  the  quivering  human  heart 
to  do  it  and  write  his  words  with  Blood. 
Therefore,  I continue. 

In  the  beginning  Mabel  and  Maudie 
were  not  very  enthusiastic  over  the  Mo- 
tion-Study Club.  They  said  they  thought 
motion  study  was  silly.  But  after  I had 
talked  to  them,  and  Janet  had  made  a 
lot  of  snapshots  when  they  didn’t  know  it, 
and  I had  read  some  of  the  man’s  book 
to  them  and  told  them  all  about  the  girl 
in  the  box-factory,  they  began  to  under- 
stand. Mabel  Blossom  has  a way  of 
pulling  at  her  lips  and  pinching  her  eye- 
brows and  rubbing  her  forehead  when 
she  is  studying,  and  I added  these  mo- 
tions up,  “ estimated  their  force,”  as  the 
man  said  we  must  do,  and  showed  Mabel 
that  in  the  next  year  she  would  have 
wasted  billions  of  motions,  not  to  speak 
of  pulling  her  face  out  of  shape.  I 
showed,  too,  that  her  eyebrows  would  be 
gone  in  about  eight  years  more,  and  that 
her  mouth  would  be  pulled  half-way  to 
her  left  ear  in  two  years  and  seven 
months.  You’d  better  believe  that  inter- 
ested— yea,  staggered — Mabel  Blossom. 

I also  reminded  her  of  the  beautiful 
theory  that  no  lady  lifts  her  bauds  to 
her  face  or  head  after  she  is  dressed, 
unless  she  has  to  use  her  handkerchief. 
At  St.  Katharine’s  we  are  not  supposed 
to  do  a single  thing  to  our  features  after 
the  dressing-hour,  except  to  make  them 
reflect  what  Sister  Edna  calls  44  a quick 
and  eager  intelligence.” 

The  very  morning  I talked  to  her, 
Mabel  stopped  pulling  her  mouth,  and 
I pointed  out  to  her  at  noon  that  she  had 
saved  seventy-three  motions.  The  same 
morning  Maudie  had  saved  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  motions  by  not  dusting  and 
arranging  her  desk  as  usual,  but  I was 
not  so  much  gratified  with  this  result 
It  “ left  much  to  be  desired,”  as  Sister 
Trm ingarde  says  about  our  recitations. 

That  night  we  talked  about  “ motion 
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now  wliy  Mabel  and  Maudie  had  been 
drilling  the  girls  so  much. 

Reverend  Mother  looked  surprised,  and 
Sister  Irmingarde’s  eyes  narrowed  a lit- 
tle and  took  on  a queer,  watchful  ex- 
pression. Then  she  struck  her  bell 
sharply,  as  a signal  that  books  could  be 
opened,  for  she  and  Mother  Emily  and 
Mother  Mary  Caroline  always  have  a 
little  low-voiced  chat  before  they  pay 
much  attention  to  us.  She  had  stood 
up,  too,  when  Reverend  Mother  came 
in,  and  had  given  the  visitors  chairs. 
Now,  as  she  struck  the  bell,  the  right  hand 
of  every  girl  went  toward  her  book  like 
a piston-rod,  and  drew  it  toward  her,  and 
the  left  hand  went  forward  and  opened 
it;  and  the  head  of  every  girl  bent  at 
the  same  angle  over  the  page  of  every 
book  and  stayed  there.  It  was  done 
exactly  as  if  they  were  all  parts  of  a 
big  machine,  but  without  a sound. 

We  stayed  that  way  for  five  minutes. 
I don’t  believe  a single  girl  moved  a 
single  muscle,  and  when  you  remember 
that  there  were  eighty  girls  and  more 
than  four  thousand  muscles,  you’d  better 
believe  it  was  a strain  to  see  them  all, 
as  it  were,  in  disuse.  I never  felt  so  odd 
in  my  life. 

Mother  Mary  Caroline  rose,  and  again 
every  girl  rose  with  her.  There  was  a 
swish  of  skirts  as  they  stood,  and  another 
bang  as  they  dropped  when  she  motioned 
them  to  sit.  That  was  all,  but  now  every 
eye  was  fixed  with  a glassy  stare  on 
Mother  Caroline’s  face. 

I don’t  know  what  she  thought  of  us. 
She  didn’t  make  any  sign,  except  to 
glance  once  at  Sister  Irmingarde’s  white 
face  and  then  look  away.  She  talked  to 
those  eighty  graven  images  for  a few 
minutes,  the  way  she  always  did,  and 
when  she  stopped  the  eighty  girls  brought 
their  hands  together  just  once — in  one 
great  clap.  I don’t  know  what  kept  me 
from  clapping  right  along,  as  we  had  al- 
ways done.  I suppose  it  was  instinct — or 
terror;  for  now  Sister  I rm ingarde  had 
started  to  her  feet,  and  her  face  was 
scarlet  up  to  the  edge  of  the  white  band 
that  covered  her  brow.  I saw  Mother 
Caroline  touch  her  on  the  arm,  and  Sister 
Iriningarde  stood  still,  and  the  flush 
faded  slowly  from  her  face. 

Mother  Caroline  spoke  to  us  very 
quietly. 


“Young  ladies,”  she  said,  “you  may 
resume  your  work.” 

At  that  every  right  hand  in  the  room 
reached  out,  opened  an  ink-well,  grasped 
a pen  from  the  pen-rack  on  each  de>k, 
and  put  it  into  the  ink.  Then  every 
right  hand  drew  back.  At  the  same  time 
every  left  hand  pushed  a pad  of  writing- 
paper  into  position,  and  every  head  bent 
above  the  pad.  Next  every  hand  seized 
a blotter,  blotted  a page,  and  turned  it 
over,  while  every  right  hand  went  on 
writing.  It  was  a wonderful,  almost  a 
terrible  sight.  No  one  can  imagine  how 
queer  it  made  me  feel.  I stared  until  my 
eyes  bulged  out  of  my  head,  and  while 
I was  staring  Sister  Irmingarde  came 
quietly  down  the  center  aisle  and  stood 
beside  me. 

“ May,”  she  said,  in  a voice  so  low  I 
could  hardly  hear  her,  “ what  does  this 
mean  ? Is  it  some  of  your  work  ?” 

I stood  up  and  tried  to  speak,  but  I 
couldn’t  tell  her  exactly  why  they  were 
doing  it,  and  she  must  have  seen  by 
my  face  that  I couldn’t.  And  I didn't 
know  what  to  say,  for  I couldn’t  clear 
myself  and  desert  my  dear  companions 
if  they  were  going  to  have  trouble.  She 
stood  looking  at  me  for  a minute,  and  her 
black  eyes  burned  in  her  white  face  like 
a live  coal  among  ashes.  (Please  notice 
that  about  the  coal  and  the  ashes,  and 
ask  yourself  if  any  one  else  would  have 
thought  of  it  at  such  a moment.) 

Suddenly  the  girl  who  sat  across  the 
aisle  frvm  me  giggled  — a dreadfully 
frightened  giggle — and  a girl  near  her 
giggled,  too. 

Sister  Irmingarde  spoke  again  then, 
in  a tone  we  had  never  heard  her  use 
before.  I will  make  another  comparison 
here,  as  this  is  a good  place.  Her  voice 
sounded  like  a convent  bell  ringing  out 
at  five  o’clock  on  a dreadfully  cold  winter 
morning  over  a frozen  lake. 

“ Silence !”  she  said.  And  there  was 
silence.  Then  she  added,  “ Miss  Blossom, 
possibly  you  can  explain  this  extraordi- 
nary performance.” 

Mabel  Blossom  stood  up,  pale  but 
calm. 

“ Yes,  Sister,”  she  said,  in  clear,  ring- 
ing tones,  “I  can.  It’s  * increased  ef- 
ficiency.’ It  means  that  we  have  reduced 
the  motions  of  our  study  hour  from 
eight  hundred  and  four  to  seventeen,  and 
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The  Passing  of  a Dictator 

BY  ROBERT  WELLES  RITCHIE 


FOLK  were  sitting  about  the  tables 
in  the  patio  of  the  Hotel  de  Jar- 
dine,  sipping  their  afternoon  coffee 
and  turning  the  pages  of  the  latest  ex- 
tras, ink-smeared  with  hectic  headlines. 
Two  children  pushed  a tin  train  of  cars 
over  one  of  the  graveled  paths  beneath 
the  patio  oaks.  Waiters  drowsed  by  the 
kitchen  corner,  and  the  porter  at  the 
high  doors  giving  on  to  the  street  had 
his  head  on  his  breast. 

Then  the  Voice  came.  A murmur,  far 
removed,  muffled  and  indefinite — a mur- 
mur hardly  to  be  distinguished  above  the 
plashing  of  the  fountain;  a minute  and 
the  timbre  of  it  had  strengthened  and 
deepened;  another  minute  and  a crack- 
ling syncopation  broke  the  monotony  of 
sound.  From  afar  the  Voice  spoke 
stronger  and  in  a strange,  animal  note. 
Folk  dropped  their  papers  and  started, 
heads  cocked,  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
the  unwonted  sound.  Waiters  moved 
away  from  the  kitchen  door  out  into 
the  patio  so  that  they  could  hear  better. 
The  two  children  piloted  their  train  safe- 
ly into  the  station  by  the  goldfish  pond, 
then  sat  with  questioning  eyes  on  the 
elders  about  them.  Nearer  and  louder, 
louder,  louder,  sounded  the  Voice. 

A nurse  stepped  out  on  the  balcony 
above  the  patio  and  screamed  as  she  ran 
down  the  stairs  to  the  children.  She 
gathered  them  into  her  arms  and  stum- 
bled blindly  back  up  the  stairs,  along 
the  balcony,  and  into  one  of  the  suites 
opening  thereon.  Her  scream,  the  agi- 
tation of  her  flying  skirts,  awoke  the 
porter  at  the  gate.  For  just  an  instant 
he  sat  still,  his  face  puckered  in  puzzle- 
ment, then  lie  jumped  to  the  two  high 
wooden  gates  giving  on  to  the  street,  and 
slammed  them  shut.  He  slipped  an  oak 
beam  through  the  hasps  and  double- 
braced  the  doors  by  other  beams  upended 
against  the  cobbles  of  the  court-yard. 
The  maitre  d’hotel  had  rushed  out  of 
his  little  glass  office  meanwhile,  and  was 
calling  excitedly  to  the  waiters;  they 


sped  through  passageways,  and  their  dis- 
appearances were  foMowed  by  the  bang- 
ing of  wooden  shutters  over  windows, 
the  slamming  of  doors,  the  frantic  trun- 
dling of  barricades  into  place.  And  then 
high  over  the  clatter  and  the  pounding 
the  Voice  snarled — a vicious,  bestial 
snarl  that  was  ear-filling  and  terrible. 

The  Voice  was  of  the  mob.  On  an 
afternoon  in  late  May  of  1911  Mexico 
City  was  rising  against  its  master.  Out 
of  the  kennels  of  mean  streets,  whose 
meanness  marble  palaces  and  flowering 
gardens  screen,  the  canaille  of  the  capi- 
tal had  come  pouring,  had  whirled  into 
mob  coalescence,  and  now  were  baying 
and  coursing  the  streets  to  seek  the  life 
of  that  master.  Hon  Porfirio,  the  once 
beloved  — Don  Porfirio  Diaz,  dictator 
and  builder  of  Mexico  for  more  than 
thirty  years — was  the  master. 

All  rules  of  psychology  fall  before  the 
manifestations  of  the  Latin-American 
temperament;  so  an  attempt  at  analysis 
of  the  events  of  one  hour  in  that  May 
afternoon  would  be  as  bewildering  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  as  the  deciphering  of 
Norse  runes  to  a sign-painter.  At  four 
o’clock  the  capital  of  the  republic  was 
a city  in  order  (though  the  north  was  in 
rebellion),  President  Diaz  was  supreme 
in  his  seat,  and  his  hand  was  heavy 
over  a populace  still  cowed  through 
memory  of  the  weight  of  that  hand.  At 
five  o’clock  Mexico  City  was  in  rebellion, 
savoring  of  the  Terror,  its  streets  were 
choked  with  the  mob;  and  Diaz,  the 
feared,  was  a fugitive  from  his  people, 
besieged  in  his  own  house,  with  no  bar- 
rier between  himself  and  death  but  four 
slender  lines  of  soldiery.  One  houi  had 
served  to  pull  down  the  whole  fabric  of 
a dictator’s  building.  In  one  hour  the 
people  of  the  capital,  who  had  cheered 
themselves  hoarse  just  a year  before 
when  the  head  of  the  nation  rode 
through  the  streets  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Centennial,  were  whirled  away  in  a 
blood-lust  that  drove  them  in  solid 
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masses  of  thousands  against  the  barriers 
of  the  Calle  Cadenas,  where  their  Presi- 
dent lay  sick  in  his  bed.  Custom  of  years, 
instilled  always  through  fear,  and  latter- 
ly, also,  through  an  hysterical  sort  of  af- 
fection for  the  strength  of  a strong  man, 
had  been  dropped  like  a garment,  and 
the  mob,  seeing  its  master  falter,  was 
ready  to  pull  him  down. 

Porfirio  Diaz  in  his  age  had  been 
lulled  out  of  his  eternal  vigilance  by  the 
flattery  of  sycophants,  who  cut  his  power 
from  under  him  even  while  they  glori- 
fied him  with  the  tinsel  and  band-music 
of  the  Centennial  celebration.  The  revo- 
lution of  Madero,  petty  at  first,  grew  to 
grave  proportions.  Too  late  the  master 
of  Mexico  found  that  the  strength  that 
had  stayed  him  for  thirty-two  years  had 
gone.  Five  thousand  revolutionaries 
had  pressed  to  within  two  days’  march 
of  his  capital,  his  army  was  unavailing, 
his  one-time  advisers  had  fled  the  city, 
lie  had  announced  in  his  extremity  that 
before  the  end  of  May  he  would  resign 
the  Presidency.  As  the  end  of  May  ap- 
proached, through  some  devious  semi- 
official channel,  information  had  been 
carried  to  the  press  that  on  the  24th  Diaz 
would  send  his  message  of  resignation  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

An  orderly  crowd  of  several  thousand 
cluttered  the  streets  leading  to  the  marble 
Chamber  that  afternoon,  waiting  word 
from  within  the  bronze  gates  that  the 
dictator  had  abdicated.  As  the  thou- 
sands waited,  a few  enthusiasts,  still 
loyal  to  the  weakening  cause  of  the  old 
warrior,  wormed  their  way  through  the 
crowd,  distributing  dodgers,  which  urged 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  seal 
the  fate  of  Mexico  if  it  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Diaz.  The  temper  of  the 
crowd  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  call 
of  the  pamphlets;  the  distributors  were 
hustled  and  their  sheets  trampled;  an 
angry,  muttering  undertone  sounded 
through  the  babble  of  voices.  Then,  a 
few  minutes  after  four  o’clock,  just  as 
the  keeper  of  the  Chamber  doors  swung 
open  the  bronze  gates,  one  of  the  jour- 
nalists, from  the  press  gallery,  glorying 
in  the  opportunity  to  pose  before  the 
crowd,  jumped  out  of  the  door,  leaped  to 
the  top  of  the  steps,  and  held  up  his 
hand  for  silence. 

“ A trick!  A trick!”  he  exclaimed. 


“ Diaz  has  not  resigned.  The  old  fox 
has  fooled  us  again!” 

That  instant  order  disappeared  and 
the  flux  of  anarchy  began. 

There  is  something  devilish  in  a mob's 
birth.  Out  of  ten  thousand  conflicting 
spurs  of  action  comes,  in  the  snapping  of 
a finger,  a sinister  unity  of  purpose, 
which  knows  not  the  individual  train 
that  conceived  it,  nor  the  logic  of  its  ac- 
tion. Ten  thousand  clods,  jumb’ed  in 
confusion,  are  instantly  turned  into  a 
single  straight  furrow.  Looking  from  a 
window  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that 
afternoon,  one  saw  the  waving  arms  of 
the  journalist  messenger  conjure  a 
sprouting  stubble  of  brandished  arms 
over  the  field  of  hats  up  and  down  the 
Calle  de  Factor.  For  a minute  there 
was  a confused  weaving  of  conflicting 
currents  over  all  the  crowd.  Faces  were 
seen  to  be  disfigured  by  an  infectious 
paroxysm  of  madness.  Men  stooped  and 
clawed  at  the  cobbles  under  their  feet 
at  the  primal  dictates  of  mob  madness. 
Other  men  went  racing  from  the  fringes 
of  the  crowd  into  the  side  streets,  eager 
to  carry  the  flame  to  new  tinder.  Then 
came  unity.  Two  barefooted  women  of  the 
slums,  their  nakedness  only  half  concealed 
by  ragged  coffee-sacks,  and  their  Indian 
faces  alight  with  savagery,  held  be- 
tween them  aloft  on  two  sticks  a piece 
of  white  bunting,  upon  which  a litho- 
graph likeness  of  Francisco  Madero  had 
been  pasted.  Slowly  the  two  women  be- 
gan to  pace  through  the  swirling  tides 
of  humanity,  rhythmically  waving  hack 
and  forth  their  banner  of  sedition.  Men 
crowded  for  places  behind  them.  Now 
the  nascent  procession  was  of  three 
ranks,  now  of  five,  now  it  filled  the  street 
from  curb  to  curb.  The  two  women 
walked  ahead  and  alone,  screaming  and 
singing  in  an  intoxication  of  the  mob 
call ; behind  them,  the  mob.  The  mob 
found  voice,  and  it  was  a bestial,  un- 
human voice. 

Quick  as  ever  the  thousands  in  front 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  found  a sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  recruits  came  by 
other  thousands.  Bricklayers  clambered 
down  from  their  scaffolds,  carrying  with 
them  heavy  staves  and  scantlings. 
Teamsters  left  their  wagons  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  streets,  but  brought  their 
goods  and  whips.  Even  the  beggars 
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jumped  from  their  nestling-places  before 
the  cathedrals  and  kept  pace  on  band- 
aged feet.  Catching  the  roar  of  the  mob, 
storekeepers  worked  feverishly  to  pull 
down  iron  shutters  before  their  plate 
windows,  to  barricade  doors  with  heavy 
staves.  Cocheros,  knowing  the  vicious 
temper  of  the  mob,  whipped  up  their 
nags  and  skittered  around  corners  in  ad- 
vance of  the  vanguard.  Before  the  first 
of  the  marching  thousands  had  turned 
into  the  broad  Cinco  de  Mayo,  lined  with 
clubs  and  fashionable  restaurants,  the 
avenue  was  like  a street  in  a besieged 
city.  Yet  still  recruits  came,  smaller 
bodies  of  the  riotous  merged  themselves 
with  the  greater  band,  and  the  course  of 
the  march  was  toward  the  Calle  Cadenas, 
where  in  his  bed  lay  the  President  who 
would  not  resign. 

The  early  darkness  of  spring  settled 
just  as  the  parading  thousands  began  to 
close  in  on  the  Oalle  Cadenas.  Upon 
both  flanks  of  the  short  street,  where 
stood  the  marble  house  of  the  President, 
the  assault  was  made.  The  first  of  the 
rabble  to  arrive  found  that  a double  line 
of  the  mounted  gendarmes  of  the  Federal 
District  blocked  entrance  into  the  street 
at  both  ends;  the  uniformed  cavalrymen 
sat  their  horses,  knee  to  knee,  with  car- 
bine-butts  resting  on  their  hips.  The 
vanguard  of  the  slow-moving  procession 
pushed  against  the  horses*  breasts,  re- 
coiled, and  was  hurled  by  pressure  from 
behind  once  more  upon  the  double  line 
of  soldiers.  There  wrere  shouts  of  in- 
dividuals trampled,  the  flickering  move- 
ment of  men  dodging  hoofs,  the  quick 
snaffling  of  mounts  made  to  close 
holes  in  the  dike  of  resistance,  and  then 
the  mob  came  to  a halt.  Just  those  dou- 
ble lines  of  armed  horsemen  at  either  end 
of  a dark  alleyway  between  walls — 
within  the  guarded  space  the  marble 
house  where  Diaz  lay — and  stretching  far 
at  either  end  of  the  blocked  thoroughfare 
the  solid  masses  of  humanity,  inflexible, 
unreasoning,  and  mad  with  the  lust,  for 
killing. 

Then,  finding  itsolf  temporarily 
checked,  the  mob  bayed  at  the  guarded 
President.  Out  of  the  roaring  bass  of 
the  multitude  treble  shrieks  were  dis- 
tinguishable. “Death  to  the  tyrant!” 
“Death — death  to  Diaz!”  Other  voices 
taunted  with  vivas  for  Francisco  Madero, 


vivas  for  the  revolution.  The  jackals  of 
the  city,  confident  of  security  in  the 
anonymity  of  the  mob,  bravely  baited 
and  insulted  the  old  lion  of  Puebla, 
whose  absolutism  had  been  an  ever-pres- 
ent terror  for  longer  than  a generation. 

Minute  by  minute  the  temper  of  the 
mob  grew  more  dangerous.  When,  after 
it  had  been  held  in  check  for  half  an 
hour  or  more,  a troop  of  the  Ninth  Cav- 
alry swung  down  through  the  Avenida 
San  Juan  Lateran  and  began  to  cleave 
a passage  through  the  press  to  reinforce 
the  gendarmes  at  the  Calle  Cadenas,  a 
savage  snarl  of  rage  swept  from  block  to 
block.  A pistol-shot  cracked  over  the 
solid  pavement  of  heads,  then  another 
and  another.  Once  more  a concerted 
rush  was  made  upon  the  guards,  and  they 
would  have  been  swept  back  had  not  the 
troopers  of  the  Ninth  speared  their  way 
to  the  crumbling  line  of  defense,  and 
with  flat  sabers  and  gun-butts  blunted 
the  crest  of  the  oncoming  wave  before 
its  strength  was  irresistible.  Porfirio 
Diaz,  in  the  darkened  house,  heard  the 
terrible  mouthing  of  his  people  baffled. 

Then  the  mob,  cheated  in  its  initial 
purpose,  began  to  divert  its  energies  into 
channels  dictated  only  by  sheer  spur  of 
lawlessness.  In  segments  of  tens  of 
hundreds  it  split  up  and  down  its  length, 
side  streets  became  choked  with  slow- 
moving  masses,  and  flying  squadrons  of 
roughs  sped  ahead  of  each  band  to  do 
pillage  wherever  the  menace  of  the  ad- 
vancing roar  should  drive  shopkeepers 
to  hasty  refuge.  Staves  and  beams 
nailed  across  store  windows  were  wrenched 
off  to  serve  as  weapons.  Where  brick 
piles  offered  ammunition,  there  the  gangs 
paused,  and  when  they  moved  on  again 
the  piles  had  vanished.  Occasionally 
came  the  tinkling  of  shattered  glass,  and 
at  the  crash  the  pack  yelped  and  screamed. 
One  band  of  several  hundred  marched 
to  the  office  of  El  Impartial,  the  govern- 
ment’s organ.  A volley  of  stones 
smashed  every  window  facing  the  street; 
the  crowd  hooted.  One  of  the  black 
spaces  representing  a window  spit  a thin 
pencil  of  fire,  and  a peon  in  the  mob 
clawed  wildly  at  his  neck  for  an  in- 
stant and  dropped.  Then  frenzy.  Bar- 
rels and  kindling  from  a building  under 
construction  near  by  were  piled  against 
the  high  doors  giving  to  the  court-yard. 
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gasoline  plundered  from  a garage  was 
spilled  upon  the  tinder,  and  the  match 
struck.  When  a company  of  Bomberos 
came  with  its  engine  to  the  call  of  the 
flame’s  light,  the  engine  was  tipped  over 
and  the  mob  jeered. 

But  suddenly  the  far  circle  of  the 
flame  clipped  sparks  from  steel,  rising 
and  falling.  Down  from  the  end  of  the 
street  rode  a squadron  of  gendarmes; 
sabers  chopped  on  scattering  heads  vi- 
ciously. The  mob  dissolved. 

The  city  slipped  closer  to  the  Terror 
with  the  passing  of  the  night  hours. 
The  failure  of  Diaz  to  send  in  his  mes- 
sage had  been  the  inciting  cause  of  the 
rioting,  but  the  mob  that  had  seized 
upon  that  pretext  for  its  inception,  find- 
ing itself  unopposed  in  the  main,  now 
asserted  its  will  through  promptings  of 
insolence  and  the  instinct  for  destruc- 
tion. Street  after  street,  upon  which 
darkness  had  settled  with  the  stoning  of 
the  arc  lights,  echoed  with  the  clamor  of 
marching  thousands.  The  “ Viva  Ma- 
dero!”  came  more  and  more  insistently, 
and  with  the  throaty  hoarseness  of  a 
battle-cry.  Wherever  a company  of  the 
mounted  gendarmes  tried  with  careful 
patience  to  turn  the  head  of  a crowd 
away  from  one  of  the  public  buildings, 
it  was  met  with  jeers  and  was  dared  to 
draw  guns  and  shoot.  No  strong  hand 
of  command  was  behind  the  gendarmerie ; 
the  mob  knew  that  the  strong  hand  of 
old  was  now  palsied,  and  that  there  was 
none  to  give  the  accustomed  merciless 
orders  to  slay. 

It  was  ten  o’clock,  and  the  Plaza 
Zocalo,  which  lies  before  the  great  Ca- 
thedral of  Mexico,  was  black  with  thou- 
sands. From  every  converging  avenue 
more  marching  bands  came  to  choke  the 
plaza  spaces.  A single  line  of  cavalry 
was  drawn  up  before  the  fagade  of  the 
new  National  Palace,  opposite  the  Ca- 
thedral front.  The  horsemen  sat  im- 
movable, by  their  presence  denying  the 
crowd  only  the  right  to  rush  the  palace 
building.  But  that  single  denial  was  a 
defiance  in  the  eyes  of  license.  As  the 
pack  grew  denser  it  moved  closer  upon 
the  cavalry  line.  Insults  and  taunts 
failed  to  bring  even  a quiver  to  the  arms 
that  held  rifles,  butts  down,  on  saddle- 
pommels.  Tension  grew,  minute  by 
minute.  Of  a sudden  came  the  sharp 


crash  of  splintered  glass,  and  the  clatter 
of  stones  against  the  marble  front  of  the 
Palace;  half  of  the  hundred  windows 
on  the  plaza  side  were  broken.  The 
vicious  roar  of  the  crowd  drowned  an  or- 
der that  the  commander  of  the  cavalry 
troop  gave,  but  rifles  came  down  to  bear 
on  the  black  masses,  and  the  quick  re- 
coiling of  the  mob’s  front  sent  a back- 
ward wave  through  the  press.  Yet  those 
behind,  who  could  not  see  the  sudden 
menace,  yelled  again  and  sent  another 
shower  of  stones  against  the  white 
fagade. 

Then  came  the  stab  and  bark  of  shots 
all  down  the  line  of  the  cavalry.  One 
standing  on  the  Cathedral  steps  at  the 
mob’s  back  saw  the  sudden,  fiery  light- 
ning spurt  forth,  saw  the  great  block  of 
humanity  waver,  split  in  a dozen  lines 
of  cleavage  like  a plate  of  glass  punct- 
ured, and  then  disintegrate.  No  longer 
the  roar  of  insolent  mastery;  instead, 
shrill  individual  cries  of  terror  and 
shrieks  of  pain  sounded  over  the  pound- 
ing of  thousands  of  feet.  The  cavalry 
charged — a single,  rigid  line,  moving 
like  the  cutting  blade  of  a reaper.  In 
five  minutes  the  Plaza  Zocalo  was 
emptied.  Only  ten  or  a dozen  sprawling 
blots  on  the  pavements  showed  where  the 
dead  lay. 

The  city  awoke  to  dread  next  morn- 
ing. Still  lawless  bands  paraded  the 
streets.  More  men  were  shot — in  front 
of  the  office  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of 
Carlos  IV.  Up  and  down,  past  the  flow- 
ering Alameda  and  in  the  Cinco  de 
Mayo,  tireless  cohorts  of  the  riff-raff 
from  the  slums  made  ceaseless  pilgrim- 
ages behind  improvised  drum  corps  of 
oil-can  beaters.  Still  Porfirio  Diaz  was 
President,  and  three  hundred  soldiers 
guarded  his  house. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  sena- 
tors and  deputies  met  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  All  of  the  approaches  to  the 
Chamber  were  blocked  by  detachments  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  which  had  been 
hurried  into  the  city  from  the  bat- 
tle-ground of  Morelos  overnight.  Back 
of  the  hedge  of  steel  ten  thousand  riot- 
ers massed  themselves  in  a circle  about 
the  meeting-place  of  the  law-makers. 
The  marble  Chamber  was  practically 
under  siege.  Each  senator  and  deputy 
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as  he  came  through  the  lanes  of  soldiery 
was  admitted  to  the  Chamber  through 
a little  postern  gate,  and  crossed  bayo- 
nets barred  his  passage  until  his  identity 
was  established.  Within  the  shadowed 
cougress-hall  men  walked  on  tiptoe  and 
spoke  in  whispers;  the  heavy  silence  was 
punctuated  by  the  rattle  of  gun-butts  on 
the  cobbles  outside,  and  occasionally  the 
dull  diapason  of  the  voice  of  the  popu- 
lace sounded,  muffled  by  the  walls.  The 
speaker  of  the  deputies  ascended  the 
rostrum  and  rapped  with  his  gavel;  the 
tapping  of  the  little  mallet  was  as  start- 
ling as  a pistol-shot.  “ Senores,  a mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic,” the  speaker  announced.  The  clerk 
stood  in  his  place  and  began  to  read: 

“ Senores, — The  Mexican  people,  who 
generously  have  covered  me  with  honors, 
who  proclaimed  me  as  their  leader  dur- 
ing the  international  war,  who  patriot- 
ically assisted  me  in  all  w?orks  under- 
taken to  develop  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  Republic,  establish  its  credit,  gain 
for  it  the  respect  of  the  world  and  an 
honorable  position  in  the  concert  of  the 
nations;  that  same  people  has  revolted 
in  armed  military  bands,  stating  that  my 
presence  in  the  exercise  of  the  supreme 
executive  power  was  the  cause  of  this  in- 
surrection.— ” 

A sick  man  in  his  bed,  and  with  the 
roar  of  sedition  in  his  ears,  had  reviewed 
the  years  of  his  building  in  his  hurt 
pride. — 

“ I do  not  know  of  any  facts  imputable 
to  me  which  could  have  caused  this  social 
phenomenon;  but  permitting,  though  not 
admitting,  that  I may  be  unwittingly 
culpable,  such  a possibility  makes  me  the 
least  able  to  reason  out  and  decide  my 
own  culpability.” 

Therefore,  the  message  continued,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  had  decided 
that  to  prevent  the  spilling  of  more 
blood  he  would  lay  his  resignation  be- 
fore the  representatives  of  the  people. 
And  in  these  final  words  Porfirio  Diaz 
claimed  the  justice  of  a dispassionate 
judgment  upon  his  dictatorship: 

“ I hope,  Senores.  that  when  the  pas- 
sions which  are  inherent  to  all  revolu- 
tions have  calmed,  a more  conscientious 
and  justified  study  will  bring  to  the  na- 
tional mind  a correct  acknowledgment, 
which  will  allow  me  to  die  carrying  en- 


graved in  my  soul  a just  impression  of 
the  estimation  of  my  life,  which  through- 
out I have  devoted  and  will  devote-  to  my 
countrymen.” 

There  was  silence  then.  Some  shadow 
of  the  power  that  had  been  seemed  to 
press  upon  the  consciences  of  the  peo- 
ple's delegates.  A deputy  moved  the 
acceptance  of  the  President's  resigna- 
tion, and  the  vote  was  polled.  There 
were  only  two  to  dissent  from  the  will 
of  the  majority — old  men  who  had  fought 
with  Diaz  against  Maximilian,  and  had 
seen  his  triumph  at  Puebla.  There  was 
silence  in  the  great  hall  even  when  the 
speaker  announced  that  Porfirio  Diaz 
was  no  longer  President  of  Mexico. 
Suddenly  a deputy  jumped  to  his  feet, 
and  with  a dramatic  lifting  of  his  hand 
he  shouted:  “President  Porfirio  Diaz 
is  dead!  Long  live  Citizen  Porfirio 
Diaz!”  Just  at  that  instant  a deep- 
throated  shout  sounded  from  the  streets, 
where  the  news  had  carried,  and  the  si>ell 
in  the  Chamber  was  broken.  Delegates 
stood  in  their  places  and  cheered  madly  ; 
they  embraced  one  another  in  quick  Lat- 
in impulsiveness,  eddied  down  the  aisles 
to  the  street  doors,  singing  the  national 
anthem.  Only  two  old  men  remained 
seated,  heads  bowed  and  tears  dropping 
upon  their  beards;  they  were  the  two  dis- 
senters who  remembered  the  glory  of 
Puebla  and  the  might  of  Puebla's  vic- 
tor. 

Where  blood  had  stained  the  pave- 
ments of  the  city  twelve  hours  before,  de- 
lirious throngs  now  danced.  The  thousands 
marched  again,  but  it  was  not  to  destroy. 
The  vivas  did  not  rasp  with  the  menace 
of  anarchy,  but  were  roared  in  an  aban- 
don of  joy.  Even  at  four  o’clock  the 
next  morning,  the  morning  of  the  27th. 
the  streets  had  not  been  deserted  by  the 
roisterers,  but  if  any  of  them  saw  three 
closed  automobPes  without  lamps  speed- 
ing through  the  darkened  streets  in  the 
direction  of  the  San  Lazaro  station  they 
paid  no  heed.  The  automobiles  drew  up 
within  the  station  yard,  and  gates  wen' 
closed.  Out  of  one  of  them  stepped  an 
old  man,  whose  neck  was  swathed  in 
shawls  and  who  leaned  heavily  on  the 
arm  of  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  army 
as  he  walked  to  a train  in  waiting.  The 
American  conductor  saluted  the  old  nmn 
before  he  took  his  arm  to  help  him  up 
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the  steps  into  the  Pullman.  Then  four 
sleepy  children,  a nurse  with  a week-old 
infant  in  her  arms,  three  heavily  veiled 
women,  and  several  men  who  carried 
sword-cases  under  their  arms,  were  pilot- 
ed to  the  train.  An  engine  with  three 
baggage-cars  behind  it,  each  filled  with 
soldiers  of  the  machine-gun  detachments 
of  the  Eleventh  Infantry,  moved  out  of 
the  yards  first;  behind  it  came  the  train 
of  the  refugees,  and  in  the  rear  another 
short  train,  carrying  a battalion  of  the 
Zapadores.  So  in  the  dark  the  deposed 
master  of  Mexico  began  his  flight  from 
his  capital  to  the  sea. 

The  fate  that  directs  the  destinies  of 
the  average  Mexican  peon  seems  always 
to  move  with  a certain  perverse  ma- 
lignancy. Does  he  want  political  liberty 
or  only  an  extra  drink  of  aguardiente,  he 
dies  getting  it.  His  fate  leads  him  blind- 
folded, ever  on  the  edge  of  a chasm, 
where  one  misstep  will  blot  him  out. 
So  it  was  nothing  but  their  presiding 
evil  genius  which  dictated  that  daily  for 
a week  before  the  abdication  of  Diaz  a 
band  of  two-hundred-odd  revoltosos  in 
the  state  of  Puebla  had  made  it  a prac- 
tice to  stop  the  train  out  of  Mexico  City 
running  over  the  narrow-gauge  line  to 
Vera  Cruz.  In  theory  they  stopped  it 
to  see  that  no  soldiers  of  Diaz  should  be 
sent  out  to  reinforce  the  feeble  garrisons 
on  the  Gulf  coast,  but  probably  the  per- 
fect joy  in  doing  a simple,  lawless  act 
was  the  sole  inspiring  cause  of  their 
vigilance.  They  did  not  rob,  did  not  mo- 
lest the  few  passengers  who  dared  a rail- 
road journey  during  those  troublous 
days;  the  petty  excitement  of  stopping 
the  train,  firing  a few  shots  in  the  air, 
and  voicing  a few  vivas  for  the  revolu- 
tion was  their  sole  reward. 

No  word  of  the  coming  of  Diaz’s  train 
had  been  sent  along  the  railroad  line. 
The  American  manager  of  the  railroad 
in  Mexico  City  feared  to  trust  local 
telegraphers  with  train  orders,  so  the 
light  engine  running  as  pilot  and  the 
three  short  trains  behind  it  sped  down 
the  slopes  of  the  high  plateau  toward  the 
sea  unheralded  and  without  a schedule. 
Before  the  sun  was  high  the  band  of 
rebels  camped  near  the  railroad  track  in 
a barren  maguey  desert  near  the  town  of 
Oriental  heard  an  engine  whistle  and 
saw  smoke  lifting  beyond  the  spur 
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of  the  nearest  bald  knob.  They  mounted 
and  ranged  themselves  on  both  sides  of 
the  track;  one  rode  toward  the  advancing 
engine  with  the  customary  red  flag.  The 
pilot  engine  swung  around  a curve,  the 
American  engineer  at  the  throttle  saw 
the  red  flag,  saw  the  double  line  of  armed 
horsemen  stretched  along  the  track' 
ahead,  then  shut  off  his  steam,  and, 
with  his  fireman,  went  and  lay  down  be- 
hind the  parapets  of  the  tender.  Behind 
was  the  first  guard  train.  It  slowed  down 
to  a halt  just  as  the  careless  rebels  can- 
tered up  to  demand  the  opening  of  the 
baggage  - car  doors.  But  the  doors 
opened  unbidden,  and  from  the  space 
within  each  the  slender  barrel  of  a ma- 
chine-gun protruded.  There  was  no 
parley;  simply  the  infliction  of  death  by 
level  sprays  of  bullets. 

Before  the  riderless  horses  had  plunged 
a hundred  yards  into  the  thicket  of  the 
maguey  plants,  Diaz’s  car  had  stopped 
behind  the  guard  train.  The  ex-Presi- 
dent  commanded  the  women  and  children 
in  the  Pullman  to  lie  flat  between  the 
seats,  as  the  conductor  afterward  told  the 
story  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  then  with  his 
son.  Col.  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  General 
stepped  down  and  walked  along  the 
track  to  where  his  soldiers  were  kneel- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  baggage  - cars 
ahead,  answering  the  shots  that  came 
from  the  clumps  of  the  bayonet  plants. 

He  stood  at  command  with  his  back  to 
the  door,  where  the  machine  - guns 
crackled.  Under  cover  of  the  ma- 
chine-guns’ fire  he  ordered  the  infantry 
battalion  of  the  Zapadores  regiment  to 
advance  into  the  thicket  and  complete 
the  work  that  the  first  hail  of  lead  had 
begun.  The  soldiers  heard  the  voice  of 
their  old  commander,  went  into  the 
thicket,  and  killed.  The  brush  was  over 
in  half  an  hour.  Diaz  went  on  his  way 
to  the  sea,  while  buzzards  wheeled  down 
from  far  heights  to  settle  among  the 
spikes  of  the  desert  plants. 

On  the  sand-dunes  back  of  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz,  where  unsightly  gas-tanks 
are  clustered  and  the  railroad  tracks 
criss-cross  the  filled  ground,  Gen.  Victor 
Huerta,  Governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  picked 
temporary  lodgings  for  Diaz  and  his 
family  against  the  sailing  of  the  German 
steamer  Ypiranga  for  Santandar.  Be- 
cause the  old,  weather  - beaten  house 
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stood  alone  on  the  sands  and  could  be 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  troops,  it  was 
the  only  safe  refuge  for  the  fleeing  dic- 
tator. From  the  rickety  gallery  Diaz 
could  look  out  over  the  blue  bay  to  the 
ancient  gold-and-white  fortress  of  San- 
tiago at  the  harbor  mouth ; past  that 
fortress,  and  through  the  shark-infested 
waters  of  the  bay,  he,  a revolutionary 
and  a fugitive  from  a government  he  was 
attempting  to  overthrow,  had  swum  to 
safety  from  the  side  of  an  American 
steamer  thirty-seven  years  before.  Against 
the  walls  of  that  fortress  other  revolu- 
tionaries had  stood  with  bandaged  eyes  in 
more  recent  time,  and  his  had  been  the 
word — the  word  of  the  dictator — that 
had  loosed  the  volleys  against  them. 

Diaz’s  last  day  in  Mexico  began  with 
a tragedy.  Two  hours  after  midnight  on 
May  31st  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Eleventh  Regiment  on  outpost  guard 
near  the  beach  caught  sight  of  a dodg- 
ing shadow  that  skittered  in  and  out 
among  the  freight  - cars  on  the  railroad 
spur.  The  soldier  waited  until  the 
shadow  ran  boldly  out  on  the  sands,  and 
then  he  challenged.  The  shout  was  un- 
heeded. The  guard  fired,  and  the  shadow 
dropped  to  the  beach.  It  was  only  a 
prisoner  escaping  from  Santiago;  a poor 
wight  of  the  army,  who  had  been  in  the 
dungeons  for  murder  of  a comrade,  and 
who  on  that  night  had  won  his  way 
through  the  bay,  only  to  plump  into  the 
guard  of  a fugitive  President.  General 
Huerta  narrated  the  incident  of  the  kill- 
ing of  the  convict  to  Diaz  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  old  warrior  heard  the  story 
through,  and  then  shook  his  head  with  a 
gesture  of  compassion.  “ Poor  devil,”  he 
said ; “ but  the  end  of  his  flight  is  more 
happy  than  mine.” 

At  ten  o’clock  Diaz  expressed  the  wish 
to  say  farewell  to  the  remnant  of  his 
array,  and  orders  were  given  for  muster- 
ing the  battalions  of  the  guards  that  had 
come  down  from  the  capital  with  the 
ex-President’s  train,  and  of  the  sailors 
from  the  gunboats  Zaragoza  and  San 
Juan  de  Ulloa,  who  had  reinforced  the 
infantrymen  in  the  protection  of  the 
bleak  house  on  the  dunes.  In  the  hot 
sunshine  the  soldiers  of  the  Eleventh 
and  the  Zapadores  were  drawn  up  in 
double  rank  before  the  lower  gallery 
of  the  house,  the  sailors  flanked 


them,  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
steps  the  machine  - guns  that  had 
dealt  death  in  the  maguey  desert  two 
days  before  were  trundled  to  position, 
their  slender,  shining  barrels  pointing 
down  toward  the  gold  and  red  roofs  of 
the  city.  The  soldiers  stood  at  rest ; 
those  of  the  Eleventh  were  all  Oaxaca 
Indians,  natives  of  Diaz’s  own  state, 
and  believers  in  him  as  in  the  power  of 
the  saints.  They  stood  there  in  their 
wrinkled  olive  uniforms  and  heavy, 
thonged  sandals,  eyes  strangely  alight  as 
if  with  a religious  exaltation.  A sign 
from  Heaven — a miracle  worked  by  the 
saints  to  show  that  Don  Porfirio  would 
still  triumph  over  his  enemies,  as  of  old! 
That  was  the  cry  in  the  eyes  of  those  In- 
dians; discipline  caused  mouths  to  pucker 
with  restraint  of  words  that  would  be 
voiced.  On  the  gallery  a hundred  officers 
of  the  Palace  Guard,  who  had  hurried 
away  from  Mexico  Oity  to  bid  their  old 
commander  godspeed  even  at  the  risk  of 
punishment,  had  ranged  themselves  in 
two  lines.  Minutes  passed  and  the  waiting 
burdened  the  nerves  of  the  loyal  ones. 

Then  Don  Porfirio  stepped  out  from 
the  dark  doorway  into  the  morning  ra- 
diance, and  he  stood,  bareheaded,  before 
them.  The  sun  searched  every  lineament" 
of  the  bronzed  face,  but  found  no  line  of 
weakness  and  no  stamp  of  age  save  its 
dignity.  Steady  eyes,  strong  mouth, 
heavy  jaw  of  the  fighter  and  broad  fore- 
head of  the  thinker:  all  the  mien  of 
that  old  Porfirio  Diaz,  conqueror  and  in- 
flexible ruler,  -was  there  — magnetic, 
dynamic,  compelling.  He  began  to 
speak,  and  his  voice  was  at  first  power- 
ful and  unshaken;  there  was  a surprising 
note  of  virility  in  it.  He  said  that  this 
was  to  be  the  last  time  that  ever  he 
would  address  his  soldiers — his  soldiers, 
much  beloved.  For  that  day  his  exile 
from  Mexico  would  begin;  he  was  going 
to  Europe,  never  to  return  to  his  home 
land  unless  some  danger  from  foreign 
source  should  threaten. 

“ I give  you  my  word  of  honor,”  the 
strong  voice  continued,  u that  if  ever 
sudden  danger  from  without  threatens 
my  country  I will  return,  and  under  that 
flag  for  which  I have  fought  much,  I. 
with  you  at  my  back,  will  learn  again  to 
conquer.”  A sudden  choking  blotted 
Diaz’s  speech,  and  his  eyes  showed  tears. 
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“ And  now,  my  soldiers — last  of  the  army 
of  Porfirio  Diaz — I say  farewell.  You 
have  guarded  me  to  the  ultimate  moment 
— you  have  been  loyal.  My  soldiers, 
blessing — take  the  blessing  of  your  old 
commander  I More — more  I cannot — 
say!” 

He  stopped,  and  a sibilant  intaking  of 
the  breath  passed  down  the  line  of  brown 
faces  where  stood  the  Oaxaca  Indians. 
Then,  one  by  one,  the  officers  of  the 
troops  sheathed  their  swords,  advanced 
to  the  steps,  and  there  embraced  their 
old  commander-in-chief.  Their  grief 
was  frank;  tears  fell  upon  Diaz’s  hands 
as  he  said  farewell  to  each.  The  last 
officer  had  returned  to  his  position,  and 
still  Diaz  stood,  his  eyes  passing  in 
slow  review  the  faces  of  his  soldiers. 
Abruptly  one  of  them  near  the  steps 


dropped  his  gun,  and  before  interference 
could  check  him  he  had  thrown  himself 
on  the  steps  at  Diaz’s  feet.  With  his 
head  on  the  old  warrior’s  boots  he  called 
hysterically  in  a speech  not  Spanish,  and 
caressed  the  knees  of  his  master.  Diaz 
looked  down  at  the  soldier  for  an  instant, 
patted  his  black  head,  and  then  spoke  a 
low  word  of  command.  The  Indian 
stepped  quickly  back  to  the  ranks,  picked 
up  his  rifle,  and  brought  it  untrembling- 
ly  to  the  salute. 

A few  hours  later  the  fallen  dictator, 
with  his  family,  passed  in  a hedge  of 
his  soldiers’  bayonets  through  the  streets 
of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  steamer.  Vera  Cruz 
was  kind  at  the  last.  Its  women  filled 
the  refugee’s  cabin  with  flowers,  and  its 
men  crowded  the  pier  end,  and  with  roar- 
ing vivas  sped  Porfirio  Diaz  to  his  exile. 


An  Easter  Canticle 

BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

IN  every  trembling  bud  and  bloom 

That  cleaves  the  earth,  a flowery  sword, 
I see  Thee  come  from  out  the  tomb, 

Thou  risen  Lord. 

In  every  April  wind  that  sings 

Down  lanes  that  make  the  heart  rejoice; 
Yea,  in  the  word  the  wood-thrush  brings, 

I hear  Thy  voice. 

Lo!  every  tulip  is  a cup 

To  hold  Thy  morning’s  brimming  wine; 
Drink,  O my  soul,  the  wonder  up — 

Is  it  not  Thine? 

The  great  Lord  God,  invisible, 

Hath  roused  to  rapture  the  green  grass; 
Through  sunlit  mead  and  dew-drenched  dell 
I see  Him  pass. 

His  old  immortal  glory  wakes 

The  rushing  streams  and  emerald  hills; 
His  ancient  trumpet  softly  shakes 
The  daffodils. 

Thou  art  not  dead!  Thou  art  the  whole 
Of  life  that  quickens  in  the  sod; 

Green  April  is  Thy  very  soul, 

Thou  great  Lord  God! 
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BY  SUSAN 

A BREEZE  f rom  the  May  world 
without  blew  through  the  class- 
room, and  as  it  lifted  his  papers 
he  had  a curious  sense  of  freshness  and 
mustiness  meeting.  He  looked  at  the 
group  of  students  before  him,  half 
smiling  at  the  way  the  breath  of  spring 
was  teasing  the  hair  of  the  girls  sitting 
by  the  window.  Anna  Lawrence  was  try- 
ing to  pin  hers  back  again,  but  May  would 
have  none  of  such  decorum,  and  only 
waited  long  enough  for  her  to  finish  her 
work  before  joyously  undoing  it.  She 
caught  the  laughing,  admiring  eyes  of  a 
boy  sitting  across  from  her  and  sought 
to  conceal  her  pleasure  in  her  unmanage- 
able wealth  of  hair  by  a wry  little  face, 
and  then  the  eyes  of  both  strayed  out  to 
the  trees  which  had  scented  that  breeze 
for  them,  looking  with  frank  longing  at 
the  campus  which  stretched  before  them 
in  all  its  May  glory  this  sunny  after- 
noon. He  remembered  having  met  this 
boy  and  girl  strolling  in  the  twilight  the 
evening  before,  and  as  a buoyant  breeze 
that  instant  swept  his  own  face  he  had 
a sudden,  irrelevant  consciousness  of  be- 
ing seventy-three  years  old. 

Other  eyes  were  straying  to  the  trees 
and  birds  and  lilacs  of  that  world  from 
which  the  class-room  was  for  the  hour 
shutting  them  out.  He  was  used  to  it — 
that  straying  of  young  eyes  in  the  spring. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  had  sat 
at  that  desk  and  talked  to  young  men 
and  women  about  philosophy,  and  in 
those  forty  years  there  had  always  been 
straying  eyes  in  May.  The  children  of 
some  of  those  boys  and  girls  had  in  time 
come  to  him,  and  now  there  were  other 
children  who,  before  many  years  went 
by,  might  be  sitting  upon  those  benches, 
listening  to  lectures  upon  what  men  had 
thought  about  life,  while  their  eyes  stray- 
ed out  where  life  called.  So  it  went  on — 
May,  perhaps,  the  philosopher  triumphant. 

As,  with  a considerable  effort  — for 
the  languor  of  spring,  and  some  other 
languor,  was  upon  him  — he  brought 
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himself  back  to  the  papers  they  had 
handed  in,  he  found  himself  thinking 
of  those  first  boys  and  girls,  now  men 
and  women,  and  parents  of  other  boys 
and  girls.  He  hoped  that  philosophy  had. 
after  all,  done  something  more  than  shut 
them  out  from  May.  He  had  always  tried, 
not  so  much  to  instruct  them  in  what 
men  had  thought,  as  to  teach  them  to 
think,  and  perhaps  now,  when  May  had 
become  a time  for  them  to  watch  the 
straying  of  other  eyes,  they  were  the  less 
desolate  because  of  the  habits  he  had 
helped  them  to  form.  He  wanted  to  think 
that  he  had  done  something  more  than 
hold  them  prisoners. 

There  was  a sadness  to-day  in  his 
sympathy.  He  was  tired.  It  was  hard 
to  go  back  to  what  he  had  been  say- 
ing of  the  different  things  the  world's 
philosophers  had  believed  about  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  So,  as  often  when 
his  feeling  for  his  thought  dragged,  he 
turned  to  Gretta  Loring.  She  seldom 
failed  to  bring  a revival  of  interest — a 
freshening.  She  was  his  favorite  student. 
He  did  not  believe  that  in  all  the  years 
there  had  been  any  student  who  had  not 
only  pleased  but  helped  him  as  she  had. 

He  had  taught  her  father  and  mother. 
And  now  there  was  Gretta,  clear-eyed 
and  steady  of  gaze,  asking  more  of  life 
than  either  of  them  had  asked;  asking 
not  only  May,  but  what  May  meant.  For 
Gretta  there  need  be  no  duality.  She 
was  one  of  those  rare  ones  for  whom  the 
meaning  of  life  opened  new  springs  to 
the  joy  of  life,  for  whom  life  intensified 
with  the  understanding  of  it.  He  never 
said  a thing  that  gratified  him  as  reach- 
ing toward  the  things  not  easy  to  say  hut 
that  he  would  find  Gretta’s  face  illu- 
mined— and  always  that  eager  little  lean- 
ing ahead  for  more. 

She  had  that  look  of  waiting  now,  but 
to-day  it  seemed  less  an  expectant  than 
a troubled  look.  She  wanted  him  to  go 
on  with  w’hat  he  had  been  saying  about 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  it  was 
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not  so  much  a demand  upon  him — he  had 
come  to  rely  upon  those  demands — as  it 
was  that  he  had  an  odd,  altogether  ab- 
surd sense  of  its  being  a fear  for  him. 
She  looked  uncomfortable,  fretted;  and 
suddenly  he  was  startled  to  see  her  search- 
ing eyes  blurred  by  something  that  must 
be  tears. 

She  turned  away,  and  for  just  a min- 
ute it  seemed  to  leave  him  alone  and  help- 
less. He  rubbed  his  forehead  with  his 
hand.  It  felt  hot.  It  got  that  way  some- 
times lately  when  he  was  tired,  And  the 
close  of  that  hour  often  found  him  tired. 

He  believed  he  knew  what  she  wanted. 
She  would  have  him  declare  his  belief. 
In  the  youthful  flush  of  her  modernism 
she  was  impatient  with  that  fumbling 
around  with  what  other  men  had  thought. 
Despising  the  muddled  thinking  of  some 
of  her  classmates,  she  would  have  him  put 
it  right  to  them  with,  “ As  for  myself — ” 

He  tried  to  formulate  what  he  would 
care  to  say.  But,  perhaps  just  because  he 
was  too  tired  to  say  it  right,  the  life  the 
robin  in  the  nearest  tree  was  that  moment 
celebrating  in  song  seemed  more  im- 
portant than  anything  he  had  to  say 
about  his  own  feeling  toward  the  things 
men  had  thought  about  the  human  soul. 

It  was  ten  minutes  from  closing-time, 
but  suddenly  he  turned  to  his  class  with : 
“ Go  out-of-doors  and  think  about  it. 
This  is  no  day  to  sit  within  and  talk  of 
philosophy.  What  men  have  thought 
about  life  in  the  past  is  less  important 
than  what  you  feel  about  life  to-day.” 
He  paused,  then  added,  he  could  not  have 
said  why,  “And  don’t  let  the  shadow  of 
either  belief  or  unbelief  fall  across  the 
days  that  are  here  for  you  now.”  Again 
he  stopped,  then  surprised  himself  by 
ending,  “Philosophy  should  quicken  life, 
not  deaden  it.” 

They  were  not  slow  in  going,  their  as- 
tonishment in  his  wanting  them  to  go 
quickly  engulfed  in  their  pleasure  in  do- 
ing so.  It  was  only  Gretta  who  lingered 
a moment,  seeming  too  held  by  his  man- 
ner in  sending  her  out  into  the  sunshine 
to  care  about  going  there.  He  thought 
she  was  going  to  come,  to  the  desk  and 
speak  to  him.  He  was  sure  she  wanted 
to.  But  at  the  last  she  went  hastily,  and 
he  thought,  just  before  she  turned  her 
face  away,  that  it  was  a tear  he  saw  on 
her  lashes. 


Strange!  Was  she  unhappy?  — she 
through  whom  life  surged  so  richly.  And 
yet  was  it  not  true  that  where  it  gave 
much  it  exacted  much?  Feeling  much, 
and  understanding  what  she  felt,  and 
feeling  for  what  she  understood — must 
she  also  suffer  much? 

He  sighed,  and  began  gathering  to- 
gether his  papers.  Thoughts  about  life 
tired  him  to-day. 

On  the  steps  he  paused,  unreasonably 
enough  a little  saddened  as  he  watched 
some  of  them  beginning  a tennis  game. 
Certainly  they  were  losing  no  time — 
eager  to  let  go  thoughts  about  life  for 
its  pleasures,  very  few  of  them  awake  to 
that  rich  life  he  had  tried  to  make  them 
ready  for.  He  drooped  still  more  wearily 
at  the  thought  that  perhaps  the  most  real 
gift  he  had  for  them  was  that  unexpected 
ten  minutes. 

Remembering  a book  he  must  have 
from  the  library,  he  turned  back.  He 
went  to  the  alcove  where  the  works  on 
philosophy  were  to  be  found,  and  was 
reaching  up  for  the  volume  he  wanted, 
when  a sentence  from  a lowly  murmured 
conversation  in  the  next  aisle  came  to 
him  across  the  stack  of  books. 

“ That’s  all  very  well ; we  know,  of 
course,  that  he  doesn’t  believe;  but  what 
will  he  do  when  it  comes  to  himself f” 

It  arrested  him,  coming  as  it  did  from 
one  of  the  girls  who  had  just  left  his 
class-room.  He  stood  there  with  his  hand 
still  reaching  up  for  the  book. 

“ Do ? Why,  face  it,  of  course.  Face 
it  as  squarely  as  he’s  faced  every  other 
fact  of  life.” 

That  was  Gretta,  and  though,  mindful 
of  the  library  mandate  for  silence,  her 
tone  was  low,  it  was  vibrant  with  a fine 
scorn. 

“ Well,”  said  the  first  speaker,  “I  guess 
he’ll  have  to  face  it  before  very  long.” 

That  was  not  answered;  there  was  a 
movement  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar- 
ricade of  books — it  might  have  been  that 
Gretta  had  turned  away.  His  hand 
dropped  down  from  the  high  shelf.  He 
was  leaning  against  the  books. 

“ Haven’t  you  noticed,  Gretta,  how  he’s 
losing  his  grip?” 

At  that  his  head  went  up  sharply;  he 
stood  altogether  tense  as  he  waited  for 
Gretta  to  set  the  other  girl  right — 
Gretta,  so  sure-seeing,  so  much  wiser  and 
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truer  than  the  rest  of  them-  Gretta 
would  laugh! 

But  she  did  not  laugh.  And  what  his 
strained  ear  caught  at  last  was — not  her 
scornful  denial,  but  a little  gasp  of  breath 
suggesting  a sob. 

“ Noticed  itf  Why,  it  breaks  my 
heart !” 

He  stared  at  the  books  through  which 
her  low,  passionate  voice  had  carried. 
Then  he  sank  to  the  chair  that  fortu- 
nately was  by  his  side.  Power  for  stand- 
ing had  gone  from  him. 

“ Father  says — fathers  on  the  board, 
you  know”  (it  was  the  first  girl  who 
spoke) — “that  they  don’t  know  what  to 
do  about  it.  It’s  not  justice  to  the  school 
to  let  him  begin  another  year.  These 
things  are  arranged  with  less  embarrass- 
ment in  the  big  schools,  where  a man 
begins  emeritus  at  a certain  time. 
Though,  of  course,  they’ll  pension  him — 
he’s  done  a lot  for  the  school.” 

He  thanked  Gretta  for  her  little  laugh 
of  disdain.  The  memory  of  it  was  more 
comforting — more  satisfying — than  any 
attempt  to  put  it  into  words  could  have 
been. 

He  heard  them  move  away,  their  skirts 
brushing  the  book-shelves  in  passing.  A 
little  later  he  saw  them  out  in  the  sun- 
shine on  the  campus.  Gretta  joined  one 
of  the  boys  for  a game  of  tennis.  Mo- 
tionless, he  sat  looking  out  at  her.  She 
looked  so  very  young  as  she  played. 

For  an  hour  he  remained  at  th©  table 
in  the  alcove  where  he  had  overheard 
what  his  students  had  said  of  him.  And 
when  the  hour  had  gone  by  he  took 
up  the  pen  which  was  there  upon  the 
study-table  and  wrote  his  resignation  to 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
It  was  very  brief — simply  that  he  felt 
the  time  had  come  when  a younger  man 
could  do  more  for  the  school  than  he, 
and  that  he  should  like  his  resignation 
to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year.  He  had  an  envelope,  and 
scaled  and  stamped  the  letter — ready  to 
drop  in  the  box  in  front  of  the  building 
as  he  left.  He  had  always  served  the 
school  as  best  he  could;  he  lost  no  time 
now,  once  convinced,  in  rendering  to  it 
the  last  service  he  could  offer  it — that  of 
making  way  for  the  younger  man. 

Looking  things  squarely  in  the  face, 
and  it  was  the  habit  of  a lifetime  to  look 


things  squarely  in  the  face,  he  had  not 
been  long  in  seeing  that  they  were  right. 
Things  tired  him  now  as  they  had  not 
once  tired  him.  He  had  less  zest  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hour,  more  relief  at  the 
close  of  it.  He  seemed  stupid  in  not 
having  seen  it  for  himself,  but  possibly 
many  people  were  a little  stupid  in  seeing 
that  their  own  time  was  over.  Of  course 
he  had  thought  in  a vague  way  that  his 
working  time  couldn’t  be  much  longer, 
but  it  seemed  part  of  the  way  human 
beings  managed  with  themselves  that 
things  in  even  the  very  near  future  kept 
the  remoteness  of  future  things. 

Now  he  understood  Gretta’s  troubled 
look  and  her  tears.  He  knew  how  those 
fine  nerves  of  hers  must  have  suffered, 
how  her  own  mind  had  wanted  to  leap 
to  the  aid  of  his,  how  her  own  strength 
must  have  tormented  her  in  not  being 
atle  to  reach  his  flagging  powers.  It 
seemed  part  of  the  whole  hardness  of 
life  that  she  who  would  care  the  most 
would  be  the  one  to  see  it  most  under- 
standing^. 

What  he  was  trying  to  do  was  to  see 
it  all  very  simply,  in  matter-of-fact  fash- 
ion, that  there  might  be  no  bitterness  and 
the  least  of  tragedy.  It  was  nothing 
unique  in  human  history  he  was  facing. 
One  did  one’s  work;  then,  when  through, 
one  stopped.  He  tried  to  feel  that  it  was 
as  simple  as  it  sounded,  but  he  wondered 
if  back  of  many  of  those  brief  letters 
of  resignation  which  came  at  quitting- 
time  there  was  the  hurt  and  the  desola- 
tion that  there  was  no  use  denying  to 
himself  was  back  of  his. 

He  hoped  that  most  men  had  more  to 
turn  to.  Most  men  of  seventy-three  had 
grandchildren.  That  would  help,  sur- 
rounding one  with  a feeling  of  the  nat- 
uralness of  it  all.  But  that  school  had 
been  his  only  child.  And  he  had  loved 
it  with  the  tenderness  one  gives  to  a 
child.  That  in  him  which  would  have 
gone  to  the  child  had  gone  to  the  school. 

The  woman  whom  he  loved  had  not 
loved  him;  he  had  never  married.  His 
life  had  been  called  lonely;  but,  lonely 
though  it  undeniably  had  been,  the  life 
he  won  from  books  and  work  and  think- 
ing had  kept  the  chill  from  his  heart 
He  had  the  gift  of  drawing  life  from 
all  contact  with  life.  Working  with 
youth,  he  kept  that  feeling  for  youth 
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which  does  for  the  life  within  what  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air  do  for  the  room  in 
which  one  dwells. 

It  was  now  that  the  loneliness  that 
blights  seemed  waiting  for  him.  . . . 
Life  used  one — and  that  in  the  ugly,  not 
the  noble,  sense  of  being  used.  Stripped 
of  the  fine  fancies  men  wove  around  it, 
what  was  it  beyond  just  a matter  of  being 
sucked  dry  and  then  thrown  aside?  Why 
not  admit  that,  and  then  face  it?  And 
the  abundance  with  which  one  might 
have  given — the  joy  in  the  giving — had 
no  bearing  upon  the  fact  that  it  came 
at  last  to  that  question  of  getting  one 
out  of  the  way.  It  was  no  one’s  unkind- 
ness; it  was  just  that  life  was  like  that. 
Indeed,  the  bitterness  festered  around  the 
thought  that  it  was  life  itself — the  way 
of  life — not  the  brutality  of  any  par- 
ticular people.  “ They’ll  pension  him — 
he’s  done  a lot  for  the  school.”  Even 
the  grateful  memory  of  Gretta’s  trem- 
ulous, scoffing  little  laugh  for  the  way 
it  fell  short  could  not  follow  to  the  deep 
place  that  had  been  hurt. 

Getting  himself  in  hand  again,  and 
trying  to  face  this  as  simply  and  honest- 
ly as  he  had  sought  to  face  the  other, 
he  knew  it  was  true  that  he  had  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  school.  He  did  not 
believe  it  too  much  to  say  he  had  done 
more  for  it  than  any  other  man.  Cer- 
tainly more  than  any  other  man  he  had 
given  it  what  place  it  had  with  men  who 
thought.  He  had  come  to  it  in  his  early 
manhood,  and  at  a time  when  the  school 
was  in  its  infancy — just  a crude,  strug- 
gling  little  Western  college.  Gretta 
Loring^s  grandfather  had  been  one  of  its 
founders — founding  it  in  revolt  against 
the  cramping  sectarianism  of  another  col- 
lege. He  had  gloried  in  the  spirit  which 
gave  it  birth,  and  it  was  he  who,  through 
the  encroachings  of  problems  of  adminis- 
tration and  the  ensnarements  and  en- 
tanglements of  practicality,  had  fought 
to  keep  unattached  and  unfettered  that 
spirit  of  freedom  in  the  service  of  truth. 

His  own  voice  had  been  heard  and 
recognized,  and  a number  of  times  during 
the  year  calls  had  come  from  more  im- 
portant institutions,  but  he  had  not  cared 
to  go.  For  year  by  year  there  deepened 
that  personal  love  for  the  little  college 
to  which  he  had  given  the  youthful  ardbr 
of  his  own  intellectual  passion.  All  his 
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life’s  habits  were  one  with  it.  His  days 
seemed  beaten  into  the  path  that  cut 
across  the  campus.  The  vines  that  sea- 
son after  season  went  a little  higher  on 
the  wall  out  there  indicated  his  strivings 
by  their  own,  and  the  generation  that 
had  worn  down  even  the  stones  of  those 
front  steps  had  furrowed  his  forehead 
and  stooped  his  shoulders.  He  had  grown 
old  along  with  it!  His  days  were  twined 
around  it.  It  was  the  place  of  his  efforts 
and  satisfactions  (joys  perhaps  he  should 
not  call  them),  of  his  falterings  and  his 
hopes.  He  loved  it  because  he  had  given 
himself  to  it;  loved  it  because  he  had 
helped  to  bring  it  up.  On  the  shelves 
all  around  him  were  books  which  it  had 
been  his  pleasure — because  during  some 
of  those  hard  years  they  were  to  be  had 
in  no  other  way — to  order  himself  and 
pay  for  from  his  own  almost  ludicrously 
meager  salary.  He  remembered  the  ex- 
citement there  always  was  in  getting 
them  fresh  from  the  publisher  and  bring- 
ing them  over  in  his  arm;  the  satisfac- 
tion in  coming  ip  next  day  and  finding 
them  on  the  shelves.  Such  had  been  his 
dissipations,  his  indulgences  of  self. 

Many  things  came  back  to  him  as 
he  sat  there  going  back  over  busy  years, 
the  works  on  philosophy  looking  down 
upon  him,  the  shadows  of  that  spring 
afternoon  gathering  around.  He  looked 
like  a very  old  man  indeed  as  he  at  last 
reached  out  for  the  letter  he  had  written 
to  the  trustees,  relieving  them  of  their 
embarrassment. 

Twilight  had  come  on.  On  the  front 
steps  he  paused  and  looked  around  the 
campus.  It  was  growing  dark  in  that 
lingering  way  it  has  in  the  spring — day- 
light creeping  away  under  protest,  night 
coming  gently,  as  if  it  knew  that  the 
world  having  been  so  pleasant,  day 
would  be  loath  to  go.  The  boys  and  girls 
were  going  back  and  forth  upon  the 
campus  and  the  streets.  They  could  not 
bear  to  go  within.  For  more  than  forty 
years  it  had  been  like  that.  It  would  be 
like  that  for  many  times  forty  years — 
indeed,  until  the  end  of  the  world,  for 
it  would  be  the  end  of  the  world  when  it 
was  not  like  that.  He  was  glad  that 
they  were  out  in  the  twilight,  not  in- 
doors trying  to  gain  from  books  some- 
thing of  the  meaning  of  life.  That 
course  had  its  satisfactions  along  the 
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way,  but  it  was  surely  no  port  of  peace 
to  which  it  bore  one  at  the  last. 

He  shrank  from  going  home.  There 
were  so  many  readjustments  he  must 
make,  once  home.  So  lingering,  he  saw 
that  off  among  the  trees  a girl  was  sit- 
ting alone.  She  threw  back  her  head  in 
a certain  way  just  then,  and  he  knew  by 
the  gesture  that  it  was  Gretta  Loring. 
He  wondered  what  she  was  thinking 
about.  What  did  one  who  thought  think 
about — over  there  on  the  other  side  of 
life?  Youth  and  age  looked  at  life  from 
opposite  sides — then  they  could  not  see 
it  alike,  for  what  one  saw  in  life  seemed 
to  depend  so  entirely  upon  how  the  light 
was  falling  from  where  one  stood. 

He  could  not  have  said  just  what  it 
was  made  him  cross  the  campus  toward 
her.  Part  of  it  was  the  desire  for  hu- 
man sympathy — one  thing,  at  least,  which 
age  did  not  deaden.  But  that  was  not 
the  whole  of  it,  nor  the  deepest  thing  in 
it.  It  was  an  urge  of  the  spirit  to  find 
and  keep  for  itself  a place  where  the 
light  was  falling  backward  upon  life. 

She  was  quiet  in  her  greeting,  and 
gentle.  Her  cheeks  were  still  flushed, 
her  hair  tumbled  from  the  game,  but  her 
eyes  were  thoughtful  and,  he  thought, 
sad.  He  felt  that  the  sadness  was  be- 
cause of  him;  of  him  and  the  things  of 
which  he  made  her  think.  He  knew  of 
her  affection  for  him,  the  warmth  there 
was  in  her  admiration  of  the  things  for 
which  he  had  fought.  He  had  dis- 
covered it  hurt  her  that  others  should 
be  seeing  and  not  he,  pained  her  to  watch 
so  sorry  a thing  as  his  falling  below  him- 
self, wounded  both  pride  and  heart  that 
men  who  she  would  doubtless  say  had 
never  appreciated  him  were  whispering 
among  themselves  about  how  to  get  rid 
of  him.  Why,  the  poor  child  might  even 
be  tormenting  herself  with  the  idea  that 
she  ought  to  tell  him. 

That  was  why  he  told  her.  He 
pointed  to  the  address  on  the  envelope, 
saying,  “ That  carries  my  resignation, 
Gretta.” 

Her  start  and  the  tears  which  rushed 
to  her  eyes  told  him  he  was  right  about 
her  feeling.  She  did  not  seem  able  to 
say  anything.  Her  chin  was  trembling. 

“I  see  that  the  time  has  come,”  he 
said,  “ when  a younger  man  can  do  more 
for  the  school  than  I.” 


Still  she  said  nothing  at  all,  but  her 
eyes  were  deepening  and  she  had  that 
very  steadfast,  almost  inspired  look  that 
had  so  many  times  quickened  him  in 
the  class-room. 

She  was  not  going  to  deny  it ! She 
was  not  going  to  pretend! 

After  the  first  feeling  of  not  having 
got  something  needed,  he  rose  to  her 
high  ground — ground  she  had  taken  it 
for  granted  he  would  take. 

“And  will  you  believe  it,  Gretta,”  he 
said,  rising  to  that  ground  and  there 
asking,  not  for  the  sympathy  that  bends 
down,  but  for  a hand  in  passing,  “ there 
comes  a hard  hour  when  first  one  feels 
the  time  has  come  to  step  aside  and  be 
replaced  by  that  younger  man?” 

She  nodded.  “It  must  be,”  she  said, 
simply — “it  must  be  very  much  harder 
than  any  of  us  can  know  till  we  come 
to  it.” 

She  brought  him  a sense  of  his  ad- 
vantage in  experience — his  riches.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  that. 

And  he  was  oddly  comforted  by  the 
honesty  in  her  which  could  not  stoop 
to  dishonest  comforting.  In  what  super- 
ficially might  seem  her  failure  there  was 
a very  real  victory  for  them  both.  And 
there  was  nothing  of  coldness  in  her 
reserve!  There  was  the  fullness  of  un- 
derstanding, and  of  valuing  the  moment 
too  highly  for  anything  there  was  to  be 
said  about  it.  There  was  a great  spir- 
itual  dignity,  a nobility,  in  the  way  she 
was  looking  at  him.  It  called  upon  the 
whole  of  his  own  spiritual  dignity.  It 
was  her  old  demand  upon  him,  but  this 
time  the  tears  through  which  her  eyes 
shone  were  tears  of  pride  in  fulfilment, 
not  of  sorrowing  for  failure. 

Suddenly  he  felt  that  his  life  had  not 
been  spent  in  vain,  that  the  lives  of  all 
those  men  of  his  day  who  had  fought  the 
good  fight  for  intellectual  honesty — for 
spiritual  dignity — had  not  been  spent  in 
vain  if  they  were  leaving  upon  the  earth 
even  a few  who  were  like  the  girl  beside 
him. 

It  turned  him  from  himself  to  her. 
She  was  what  counted — for  she  was  what 
remained.  And  he  remained  in  just  the 
measure  that  he  remained  through  her; 
counted  in  so  far  as  he  counted  for  her. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  been  facing  in  the 
wrong  direction  and  now  a kindly  hand 
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had  turned  hint  around.  It  was  /tuet  In 
■•looking  baek  tiasfe  that  he  would  find 
huu.splf,  SHtewas  not  bank  r.tere  to  be 
found.  Only  *o  much  of  hurt  lived  ms 
had  !»«;«  aide  to  wing- i-itipft. 
in  the  direction  she 'was  moving 

It  did  not  particularly  surpri -«■  him 
that  wteii  she  at  test’’  #,oke  i£  was  to 
voiee  a shade  of  that  «*<?«<  feeling.  ,VT 
was  thinking-.'1  ate  began,  "of  that, 
‘iuan.  . Of  what  he  moan. 

to  the  man  who  gives  way  toluol,” 

Kbe  was- fading-  her -way  a*  she  wont — 
groping-  sttnong-  the  many  dipl  thinga 
that  wert*  there,  life  had  always  Ukod  t;c» 
watch  ter  face  when  ate  was  thinking-/ 
ter  way  step  by  sitspc  '.  ‘ ; , : V V. : 

“I  tteufc  yott:  useti  s word  wrongly 
a minute  [.&%&?  she.  stud,  vntli  a Siftlte. 
“Too  spoke  ot  t K- 1 > (g  replaced,  But 
that  ferrt.  it.  A mart  like  you  isn't  w 
placed;  he’s  -sho  get  it  after  a minutfc, 
and  cimt-  forth  with  it  triumphantly — 
“fulfiMr'  y.  Vy^py  . 

Her  fatw*  tvte  ahiniug  xts  she  turned 
to  him  after  that.  '•  Don’t  you  see?  He’s 
there  waiting  to  take  your  plate  because 
you  pot  hint  reBftyi  Why,  you -marie- fhut  ■•: 
jpuhter  map ! "Your  whole  life  lias  lte« 
a getting  ready  for  |pp.  He  ten  4d  hte 
work  teeaoee  you  first  did  yours.  Of  . 


course  he  can  go  fartter  than  you  cant 
Woukip’t  it  be.  a sorry  eedruntek^y  dff 
you  if  lie : eouldnT f,'  \ /, ■;■••  fV.. • 1 ■; 

Her  yoii’e  throbbed  warmly  Upon  that 
last,  and  during  the  pause  the  ."light  it 
hod  brought  still  played  upon  her  face, 
“ We  were  talking-  in  'elite  about  im- 
niortaltty^5  sW  went  oh,  more  alowly, 
V There's  put-  form  of  Immortality  IHike 
so  think  ateiu.c  DV-rtef  all  those  who 
frojrn  tte  vety  fitftt  'te5?S.^^.’-*hyibJiijg‘' 


fittfeteki  veyf  lew:  • f? i'ou’H'  htete  die. 

. T'ouVe  tectem-d  the  omweiuttsuca.H  of 
life  top  much  for  fhatH  ' 

’ " tlmvo  as  twilight  drew;  Pear 


and  the  gboil-night.  ea)l«  ’ of:  tte  turds 
were  all  around  ttenu.  Thp  fragtiiTiee  of 
life  was  . around  tteru.  H wa«  one  of 
those  silences  to  which  come  isuprossions, 
faith:-,  iongrings,  not  yet  lioru  as  thoughts. 
Something  it?  thp  quality  of  that  Silence 
h fought  the  rescuing  sense  of  its  having 
bteh  good  to  have  lived  -and  dope  ojteV. 
pgri::~tii8t.  sense  which.  frofn  placee  of 
(k-stiJfttlpp,  mm  Juid  its  way  to  tte  meod- 

<.*w:'4  tif  yerenity. : - ' •■ 


OF  t\ ie  isiafci iig  of  winy.  Hooks  ahou t 
[ Lincoln  there  "t%  -epparout  ?y  no 
enyl  coitf 

con Id  wish  tJhutfre>  wort*  fmy,  )i  we  may 
tho  kdi\gi\i^ 

We  Ha  to  never  had,  if  we:  Ml  l evgjr  have, 
the  wondcrtuf  ^tory  of  that  most  kmelig 
log,  that  most  teaching;  life  told  too 
often.-  Tte  tolling  <*£,  $£;  wflattife; 

ns  to  that  conillt h>i t‘:  <af  ^hdut^ood  in 
which  .nun  telling  -of  y tl:i:i^  imnLOs  .^pD>; 
other  ao>l  ahothvg  frf?logv  ur>  the  TlbllgXK 
ti«m  of  the  mo]  yis  the  greatest. 

? 'jjlieaHtiVw  * 

Its  Tory  plainness  holds  t»s  with  the 
ehatm  of  TJiyatery.  The  Open  day  erf  its 
■\fev?  eyOH't^yi:^  ;•  of  ■ jgfo..txi^r.  wltehery  tfiftp 
th*-  witlicrljfs  which  involve  ibe  mordents, 
limldfprf,  Onnfused^  noPtrartir'ioiy'v  of  other 
great  lives,  - such  ■%:<;  moot  cxtuilplnrily, 
that  Of  ^ytipoleon,  AH  that  each  suenes- 
ffiye  btpgvi'aplier  nfi  Ljucpln  can  or  need 
do  ' }$'  fav  of  them,'.’ 

to  tglgte  1?>u£e  few*  events  to  himself 
and  :Tln&  da-  itorijlty  enough  ; 

hi  thp  rurtutH  themselves  -tye  do  not  want 
any  hnyhfhv^^e  to  ha  ve 

thorn  added  1/s  than  taken  from ; life  (he 
children,  ‘we  prefer  to  have  them  ju^i 
t n£t.  "." 

Of  course  each  pew  student  of  Lin- 
eolu%  it  amvw.; 

and  pe  rhaps  in  oboluonoe  to  this  pcevwUy 

the  student  will  copw  to  pouceitt  Htfiga 
self  with  this  or  that  plui*e  hi-  Xtif^iJnV: 
character*  touching  upon  the  tfOrppO 
which  niu-triiic  omf  to-  tig* 
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been  flic  notion  of  Mt  Eliot  .Norton.  uv- 
h .fe  brhtL  top  HfbT<  essay  on  fJmuytn  -A 
Jjover  of  l/gnTfu$r  7Tg  rpnee ivpg  ^f:  dho 
com  pan  i unable  f ricntfHip:^  pf  i-mwlm 

his  delk-bt  of  tiffing;  with  In-  iVlhuV^ 

”.,  t?  in  Irr.oherlv  Imintroy.  ;K  .^omcthhlg 
toejy"  temperament#!  if  itof  mf'M.  oltnrao-* 
to n #i p n f It inn  f!r^c 

Id-  ^-v/rld'St  experience  in  hi-  latest,, 
flmontrh  that  long,  slow;.'  oont  um.-n.i^  rise 
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opt  of  the  depths  of  fhe  rude  poverty t 

ylpse  ou  barbar whW1  he  vr^ 
born,  to  ihat  pumacle  of  tragic  ervctio  -' 
where  he  remnioed  tJic  ^ine  tuun  he  li^4 
giJway^  beerh  kind*  • sifephb . :Abrewdv 
hnnible/  hut  »rf  rnneh  fmal  dignity  ar 
ever  o nioh  needed  for  fbe  honcr 

Ms  fellow- mitrl  gould  rtpider  bimr  or  fate 
!#Mr  We  de  i?ot  incinTr 

wHethor  if  -is  witli  tlie  wish  to  decharp 
hr*  frtiih  In  p.  truer  on ier  of  the 

dcni^eratic;  t(le?ii33  or  oniv  to 

'’/hy  IJnc'pMs  Utv  that 
tire  e^ny}.s;f-  rcBd>  1 hem  in  his 

Frafemi  fy , 'T^jfr&rfo ; Imt  the 
reftde ^ will  pplb  foil  to  find  the  order 
&i  imicli  tbst  is  not  explicit 
in.  the  vuger,  that  follow-.  Equality  *•  - 
thfr  iMiiiirf  of  thst  frigidly  soul  of 
Liifboln,  ctv?$T#  thgt  wlthynit  it  f mf  t ?r- 
nity'  eov.hl  i><  < bo  din.’i  liberty  had  noTv-r 
hnotfi  ‘ ifl’Vl-g  - / 

■ 'IJV?  ' . flfo^kirig’ . : th^  • Lmd' 

of  <»tbr;.r  ih  joke*,  in  stoiffex  in* 

sporty  for.  the  safe  nf  the  .oonjpannVji- ' 
ship  wltuli  lie  Icood  vno!  Uouf  nt; 
hi  Avhen  enre  preyed  mercilessly  nport 
Mini  Tho  Isughter  he  oh joyetl  in  £*&b- 
rnon  with  nther  m^rp  >tfe:itever  it*  im- 
mediate eansQ.  in  hiim  was  from  a heart 
.withciuf  raiiedr^  frpny  a mind  which  «t!,i 
^ibt  a^d  tfffi  tiut  iiriagir^ 

toten^y,  His  official  life  a long 

fnr^Lmm  and  it  k*tvamo  the  imviw 
ijon  of  whatever  w$te-  wise-  in  thA 
ff oil true 1 5 ^ 
Wfeh  Sf 

Ivin  - ■:&&$ ^ see  them' 

4fr4L  upd  if '. ho  cdhM -.mak^,. ‘some -.one 
'4$4  Viidi  Ifiugti  hfst  it  wMb 
■ soleq  bbtl  (or^ot  \m  hxitt;_ 

^m.  ;parfifitK’d-:  m<1  parhiinyl : He  muid 
v*ot  Igt.  ipilltagy  eoclr  work 

iSti'/'lirffh*:'  ix>  tl'ie  offense  of  tH*^  twdf^.; 

on  ?iis  poHv  nr  lhv: 
wreihH  who  deserted  lil*  enlor*.  uud;  5r5yr 
t}ve  war  He  did  not  iiHehd 

of  tire  public  eneirhev  whom  tic  ^ '•/-  g.*'  . 

' mill e*l-  traitors.  The  sprril  of  Ltoe^U,. 
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who  loved  so  much  to  be  with  other  men 
that  he  was  always  putting  himself  in 
their  place,  it  was  this  which  moved  a 
nation  to  forgive,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  those  who  had  attempted  its  life. 
Not  one  “ traitor  ” perished  for  his 
treason,  but  the  mercy  which  prevailed, 
far  more  than  the  blood  of  patriots  shed 
in  battle,  consecrated  the  dreadful  war. 

A philosopher  of  profoundly  religious 
convictions,  Henry  James,  the  father  of 
the  psychologist  and  the  novelist,  was 
wont  to  dwell  in  talk  upon  this  unique 
fact  as  the  most  important  among  hu- 
man events;  and  he  may  have  somewhere 
expressed  his  sense  of  it  in  his  writings. 
But  whether  he  did  so  or  not  the  Great 
Pardon,  which  the  soul  of  Lincoln  in- 
spired, marked  an  epoch  in  the  evolution 
of  man  which  had  not  before  found  such 
sublime  expression,  but  which  had  no 
doubt  been  working  itself  out  ever  since 
men  were  bidden  by  their  Saviour  to  for- 
give those  who  despitefully  used  them. 
If  Lincoln  had  lived  to  have  his  way, 
none  of  the  rebel  States  would  have  been 
punished;  they  would  scarcely  have  been 
embarrassed  in  their  return  to  their 
former  functions,  since  it  was  his  mag- 
nanimous theory  that  they  had  never 
been  out  of  the  Union.  The  humor,  the 
amiable  irony  of  his  proposition  that  all 
should  join  in  “ restoring  these  States 
to  the  Union,  and  each  forever  after  in- 
nocently indulge  his  own  opinion  whether 
in  doing  these  acts  he  brought  the  States 
from  without  into  the  Union,  or  only 
gave  them  proper  assistance,  they  never 
having  been  out  of  it,”  was  a joke  which 
in  his  companionable  heart  he  knew 
would  carry  the  magnanimity  to  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

There  seems  something  almost  passive 
in  goodness,  which  for  a long  time 
renders  advance  in  the  right  imper- 
ceptible. There  is  nothing  spectacular  in 
forbearance,  in  mercy.  If  you  pardon 
your  enemy  nothing  appears  to  happen; 
but  if  you  stab  him  or  shoot  him  there 
is  something  appreciable  to  the  by- 
stander. Perhaps  this  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  perpetuation 
of  revenge  among  men.  In  the  case  of 
public  revenge,  or  what  we  call  justice, 
there  is  always  something  impressive. 
If  a man  is  acquitted,  say,  of  murder, 
the  judge  simply  says  the  defendant  is 


discharged,  and  the  defendant  takes  his 
hat  and  goes  out.  But  if  he  is  found 
guilty,  the  judge  reads  him  a lecture  on 
the  fairness  of  his  trial  and  the  enormity 
of  his  crime,  and  then  sentences  him  to 
the  electric  chair.  The  newspapers  print 
his  portrait,  and  when  he  comes  out  of 
the  death-cell  to  be  killed,  after  all  the 
torture  which  weeks  and  months  of 
terror  could  inflict,  a certain  favored  few 
witness  the  butchery  and  report  its  dra- 
matic aspects  to  the  press.  So,  in  the 
case  of  private  vengeance  as  it  used  to 
be  taken,  the  satisfaction  might  be  more 
or  less  to  the  gentleman,  but  to  the  im- 
mediate or  mediate  witness  it  was  in  the 
last  degree  filling.  So  even  now  when 
an  injured  man,  especially  a man  in- 
jured through  the  frailty  of  his  wife, 

“ pulls  his  gun”  and  shoots  his  enemy 
in  the  breast  or  back,  he  has  done  some- 
thing for  which  no  degree  of  forgiveness 
could  offer  a dramatic  equivalent. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  obvious  advantage 
in  the  vindictive  treatment  of  injury 
there  does  seem  to  be  a decay  of  revenge. 

So  long  ago  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Alfieri,  in  the  preface  to  a trag- 
edy cf  his  which  turns  upon  revenge, 
observes  and  regrets  the  wane  of  this 
“most  noble  passion.”  It  had  all  along 
been  the  custom  of  the  injured  to  “take 
it  out”  of  the  injurer  in  some  way  or 
other.  The  vendetta  had  a consecration 
throughout  Christendom  which  it  still 
enjoys  in  Corsica  and  Kentucky,  and  in 
the  wards  of  New  York  inhabited  by  our 
adoptive  citizens  from  Sicily.  But  this 
species  of  private  war  was  then  following 
other  forms  of  private  war  to  extinction, 
though  revenge  on  the  national  scale  for 
hurts  to  the  pocket  or  the  pride  of  a peo- 
ple continued  to  be  practised  in  a meas- 
ure which  only  now  seems  to  be  diminish- 
ing, or  promising  to  diminish. 

The  rivalries  of  business  are  scarcely  to 
be  classed  as  revenges;  they  are  the  inci- 
dents of  competition  which  are  presently 
merged  in  the  calm  of  monopoly.  The 
lynchings,  legal  and  illegal,  which  deform 
our  civilization  are  perhaps  to  be  regarded 
leniently,  especially  the  illegal  lynchings,* 
like  the  atrocities  of  war,  as  necessary 
concomitants  of  the  hostile  state  in  which 
imperfectly  civilized  communities  still 
remain.  When  a negro  is  found  guilty 
or  is  strongly  suspected  of  a crime  against 
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a white  woman  he  is  .hung  up  and  shot 
full  of  holes,  or  burned  alive,  in  retalia- 
tion by  people  who  cannot  wait  for  the 
law  to  avenge  them.  When  the  lynching 
is  legal,  as  in  a certain  cause  celebre  c £ 
the  Chicago  courts  where  the  State’s  at- 
torney invited  the  jury  to  convict  the 
seven  men  on  trial,  though  he  owned 
they  were  not  guiltier  than  a thousand 
other  men  in  the  city,  it  seems  as  if 
vengeance  might  be  safely  trusted  to 
the  law  by  the  most  lawless.  Yet 
the  theory  of  modern  jurisprudence 
is  that  the  courts  punish  but  do  not 
avenge  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  com- 
munity, and  if  there  is  now  and  then  a 
howl  in  the  public  prints  for  something 
very  like  vengeance  on  a convicted  mis- 
creant, that  is  because  many  journalists 
are  of  the  medieval  make,  and  of  the 
mood  of  citizens  who  shoot  suspected 
negroes  full  of  holes  or  bum  them  alive. 
They  are  not  characteristic  of  the  com- 
munity, or  even  of  the  press,  which  is, 
upon  the  whole,  more  merciful-minded, 
or  at  least  not  so  merciless-mouthed. 

A curious  fact  concerning  the  decay  of 
revenge  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
“ enemy  ” as  a social  factor.  In  the 
days,  or  the  ages,  when  revenge  was  rife, 
almost  every  man  had  “ enemies  ” singly 
plotting  or  collectively  conspiring  against 
his  health  and  happiness.  A man  who 
had  no  enemies  must  be  regarded  as  a 
poor  creature,  too  insignificant  to  merit 
them.  The  enemy,  as  he  formerly  existed, 
was  of  course  a fruitful  occasion  for  re- 
venge. The  injuries  he  inflicted  were 
to  be  met  with  reprisals,  which,  if  pos- 
sible, were  made  anticipative ; revenge 
was  more  effective  if  it  took  this  form, 
which  was  of  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
vention proverbially  worth  more  to  the 
ounce  than  cure  to  the  pound.  An 
enemy  could  be  disposed  of  in  several 
ways  before  he  had  a chance  to  do  his 
victim  harm.  His  effigy  idealized  in  a 
diminutive  wax  figure  could  be  melted 
at  the  fire.  This  made  him  very  sick,  and 
disabled  his  malevolence  until  possibly 
he  came  to  a better  mind.  Or  he  could 
be  disposed  of  by  several  popular  meth- 
ods, as  the  knife  of  a bravo  in  his  heart, 
or  a few  drops  of  acquetta  in  his  drink, 
administered  by  one  of  the  skilled 
females  of  the  period.  Still,  this  was 
begging  the  question,  the  question  being 


vindication  of  your  honor  or  profit,  your 
purse  or  person,  from  the  wrong  done 
either  by  any  one,  a secret  foe  or  an 
open  friend,  in  some  specific  action. 
Such  a vindication  was  formerly  held 
imperative  in  case  of  a wound  to  the 
reputation  or  even  the  sensibilities,  and 
advantageous  in  case  of  pecuniary  loss. 
As  for  the  alienation  of  a wife’s  affec- 
tions, no  self-respecting  husband  with 
any  sort  of  public  spirit  could  do  less, 
under  any  circumstances,  than  do  murder 
on  the  guilty,  or  imaginably  guilty,  foe 
or  friend  committing  the  wrong. 

As  we  have  noted  before,  at  divers 
times  in  this  place,  revenge  upon  such 
an  occasion  is  still  practised  without  dis- 
grace and  quite  without  danger.  The 
suspected  enemy  is  taken  unawares,  when 
his  back  is  turned,  or  when  he  has  a 
revolver  thrust  in  his  face  before  he  has 
time  for  flight  or  fight.  In  the  last 
analysis  the  injury  suffered  is  a sense  of 
property  loss,  quite  distinctly  recognized 
in  the  Decalogue,  where  a man  is  for- 
bidden coveting  his  neighbor’s  wife,  or 
his  ox  or  his  ass,  or  anything  which  is 
his.  There  seems  to  have  been  in  men’s 
minds  a silent  revision  of  this  primitive 
classification ; so  that  few  men  would  now 
think  of  their  wives  in  the  same  category 
with  their  oxen  or  their  asses.  But 
whether  they  still  think  of  them  so  or  not, 
they  probably  act,  in  revenging  their 
honor,  from  the  property  instinct,  so 
much. older  than  the  sense  of  honor;  and 
it  is  their  complex  motive  in  the  affair 
which  may  make  this  species  of  revenge 
the  last  to  fall  into  disfavor  and  finally 
into  disuse. 

Apparently  other  kinds  of  revenge  have 
fallen  into  disfavor  and  disuse  because 
they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  bar- 
baric. In  civilized  communities  the  law 
is  supposed  to  be  effective  in  righting 
wrongs  between  man  and  man,  and 
whether  it  is  so  or  not,  the  man  who 
takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands  is  con- 
temned as  a survival  from  an  earlier 
period  of  human  progress.  He  is  not  so 
openly  contemned  as  he  ought  to  be  for 
a recreant  to  a better  order,  for  a traitor 
to  civilization.  Still,  however,  he  is  con- 
temned, somewhat  as  a leader  in  a private 
war  would  be.  He  is  not  contemned 
so  much  as  a pirate,  whose  calling  is  now 
held  in  such  general  disesteem  but  was 
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once  respected  by  people  of  his  own 
nation  as  that  of  a sort  of  Captain  of 
Industry;  an  English  gentleman  setting 
sail  for  the  Spanish  Main  to  prey  upon 
the  silver-ships  from  South  America  de- 
parted with  the  good  wishes  of  all  his 
neighbors.  The  chevalier  d’industrie 
who  practises  his  profession  on  land 
has  come  to  be  regarded  with  even  greater 
slight  than  the  pirate,  and  yet  the  time 
was  when  a noble  knight  dropping  from 
his  castled  height  upon  a merchant- 
train  passing  in  the  valley  was  regarded 
with  an  honor  and  admiration  which  the 
merchant  alone  did  not  cherish. 

Both  callings  fell  in  time  to  lewd  fel- 
lows of  the  baser  sort,  such  as  shabby 
ships’  captains  and  footpads  below  the 
rank  of  highwaymen.  They  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  vulgar,  and  this  sealed 
their  fate.  In  like  manner,  we  fancy  a 
blight,  an  eating  rust,  has  gathered  upon 
the  fair  flower  of  revenge,  once  the  ideal, 
almost  the  duty,  of  any  self-respecting 
man  who  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  gentle- 
man, or  to  the  applause  of  his  fellows 
in  any  rank.  Just  how  this  happened 
we  are  not  quite  ready  to  say,  but  we 
have  a fancy  that  it  began  in  the  law’s 
meddling  with  the  custom  of  carrying 
arms.  When  a gentleman  wore  a sword, 
a common  man  carried  a dirk,  but  when 
the  law  forbade  concealed  weapons,  and 
fashion  frowned  upon  the  rapier  as  the 
emblem  of  a swashbuckler,  both  were  re- 
duced to  the  coarse  necessity  of  using 
their  fists  in  taking  revenge  for  an  in- 
jury or  an  affront.  In  some  such  way, 
it  seems  probable,  revenge  itself  came 
to  be  regarded  as  vulgar ; the  blight 
passed  from  the  means  to  the  thing,  and 
the  decay  of  “ the  noble  passion,”  as 
Alfieri  calls  it,  was  only  a question  of 
time  until  it  passed  into  disuse.  The 
very  fact  that  the  law  provided  a help 
for  the  “ hurt  that  honor  felt”  on  any 
level  of  society  was  enough  to  make  a 
gentleman  forego  vengeance  altogether 
if  he  must  seek  it  in  open  court  like  a 
common  person.  Rather  than  that  he 
would  let  his  enemy  go,  unless  he  chose 
to  break  the  law,  and  do  a brave  murder 
in  some  such  case  as  that  in  which  the 
Englishman  now  finds  himself  sufficient- 
ly righted  by  the  damages  that  one  sort 
of  proud  American  has  no  stomach  for. 

That  is,  the  sort  of  American  who  sees 
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so  red  that  he  can  see  no  other  color; 
not  even  the  blackness  of  blood-guilti- 
ness. The  question  attaches  corrodingly 
to  the  glory  of  all  kinds  and  means  of 
vengeance,  once  so  blindingly  splendid  in 
men’s  eyes.  One  does  not  quite  like  the 
notion  of  a man  who  pursues  his  enemy 
in  the  court  or  in  the  press,  which  is 
sometimes  a court  of  last  resort.  One 
would  not  only  not  “count  him  in  one’s 
list  of  friends,”  but  would  rather  not 
meet  him  at  the  club. 

The  man  who  habitually  seeks  revenge 
is  already  sometimes  called  an  Indian, 
which  sufficiently  marks  his  place  in 
civilization,  his  period.  He  is  not  im- 
agined a noble  savage,  but  a sort  of 
degenerate  mongrel  who  unites  the 
vices  of  both  the  white  and  the  red 
races.  Revenge  is  gone  or  going  be- 
cause it  is  no  longer  possible  for  people 
to  see  it  as  a fine  thing.  The  Lin- 
colnian manner  of  man  is  more  in  favor 
than  the  Indian.  Modernity  brings  us 
closer  together,  and  the  old  solitudes  are 
settled  by  genial  spirits  that  like  one 
another’s  company.  In  the  pleasure  of 
swapping  stories,  especially  if  they  are 
funny  ones,  we  find  out  what  really  good 
fellows  we  are,  and  probably  have  been 
all  along;  we  feel  that  a man,  if  he  were 
really  bad,  could  not  have  known  such 
a good  story  as  we  have  heard  some  one 
tell  whom  we  had  not  suspected  before 
of  so  much  virtue.  In  the  mere  matter 
of  joking,  when  the  talk  strikes  fire  from 
the  triturated  wits,  we  perceive  that  the 
joker  who  before  seemed  only  as  hard  as 
flint  may  be  also  as  true  as  steel. 

The  happy  effect  may  impart  itself 
from  the  individual  to  the  nation  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  as  the  nations  become 
more  and  more  a family  they  may  more 
and  more  feel  it  bad  form  to  make  war 
upon  one  another  for  flag-following  com- 
merce, or  in  vindication  of  that  most 
fantastic  thing,  the  " national  honor.” 

As  Lincoln  imagined  forgiving  a whole 
rebellious  section  of  this  country,  so  Mr. 

Taft  has  supposed  the  possibility  of 
France,  England,  and  America  getting 
together  in  friendly  congress  and  for- 
giving their  respective  grievances,  or 
agreeing  to  forget  them.  This  points  to 
the  decay  of  public  revenge  as  a passion, 
which  may  very  well  follow  the  decay 
of  the  passion  of  private  revenge. 
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SELFHOOD  is  not  a narrow  or 
ignoble  term,  save  as  it  degenerates 
into  selfishness,  which  is  contractile 
selfhood,  close  and  secretive.  This  de- 
generation is  not  natural,  it  is  a habit 
acquired  only  in  unnatural  circumstances 
and  conditions. 

Natural  selfhood  is  open,  eagerly  and 
generously  assimilative;  it  is  not  con- 
tractile, but  has  that  intensiveness,  from 
deep  nurture,  which  results  in  expansive 
growth.  Its  very  life  is  growth  into  the 
world,  always  assimilative  for  fresh  ex- 
pansion. It  has  such  separateness  as  the 
soul  itself  has;  but  separateness  is  here 
a genetic  and  not  a mechanical  term 
( pars  having  a primary  affinity  with 
partus , or  birth),  implying  parentage 
and  kinship  which  it  is  the  sum  of  the 
soul’s  wisdom  to  recognize  and  cherish. 
So,  while  the  true  and  natural  selfhood 
has  its  development  within  the  limita- 
tions involved  in  individuality,  its  quest 
is  always  beyond  these  narrow  bounds. 
The  questions  which  the  soul  puts  to 
itself  are  the  reflex  of  that  quest.  It  is 
the  quest  of  all  souls,  and  would  not  have 
motive  or  scope  save  from  sociability 
and  the  sense  of  universal  kinship.  An 
isolated  individual’s  vision  of  man  and 
nature  would  be  infinitesimally  narrow, 
sterile,  and  insignificant,  devoid  of  spec- 
ulation, so  inclosed  as  to  be  detached 
from  every  passionate  interest  and  de- 
barred from  even  physiological  exaltation. 

In  the  natural  procedure,  the  indi- 
vidual is  saved  from  this  sheer  and 
barren  selfhood.  Even  in  being  bom  and 
by  virtue  of  heredity,  it  is  a complexly 
shared  selfhood;  it  is  not  historically 
alone;  and  prospectively  the  soul,  of 
which  it  is  the  intimate  investment  and 
personation,  can  have  no  use  of  it  nor 
can  speak  through  it  save  as  it  is  a still 
more  complexly  shared  selfhood  in  its 
natural  and  human  partnerships. 

The  powers  and  capacities  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  not  so  much  as  intimated  in  an 
isolated  individuality,  are  to  an  incalcu- 
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lable  degree  reinforced  and  their  scope 
infinitely  multiplied  by  perfect  open- 
ness and  communicability,  so  that  only 
through  social  dynamics  is  psychical 
evolution  established  and  consummated. 
What  the  consummation  may  be  in  an- 
other, which  we  call  the  future,  life  we 
can  know  but  by  dying.  We  must  be 
content  with  the  possibilities  already  to 
some  extent  disclosed  in  our  present 
earthly  existence.  We  have  indeed 
reached  a stage  of  psychical  evolution 
where  we  no  longer  can  regard  our  life 
here  as  a strictly  earthly  existence.  In 
a clear  and  scientific  sense,  just  as  our 
planet  has  been  redeemed  from  its 
peculiar  isolation  and  abjectness  and 
restored  to  its  original  parity  with  all 
celestial  spheres,  we  also  have  come  into 
the  cosmic  fraternity  in  our  sense  of 
having  intimate  participation  in  the  uni- 
versal life. 

The  very  limitations  of  individual 
consciousness  and  reason  become,  in  the 
course  of  psychical  evolution,  leverages 
for  their  own  transcendence — every  veil 
transparent  and  revealing.  Such  clari- 
fication has  been  possible  only  through 
the  openness  of  communication,  resulting 
in  community  of  experience,  which  is 
not  a composite  of  actual  individual  ex- 
periences, since  the  currents  of  light  and 
power  thus  generated,  in  both  their  source 
and  issue,  transcend  all  actuality.  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together.  An- 
other is  there,  the  Master — the  current 
is  imperative. 

Every  one  who  has  the  feeling  of  this 
community  and  who  has  been  illuminated 
and  mastered,  as  from  the  central  sun 
of  an  inclosing  harmony,  has  a new  in- 
dividualism, controlling  individuality  and 
not  to  be  confounded  with  it.  All  in  him 
that  is  secretive  and  self-seeking  comes 
into  judgment  in  a court  which  he  has 
not  created.  We  suppose  that  some  such 
individualism — the  reflex  of  invisible  cur- 
rents traversing  ways  laid  open  to  them 
by  human  association — was  possible  in 
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the  most  advanced  social  life  of  past 
ages — to  the  contemporaries  of  Plato  and 
Cicero,  for  example;  but  never  as  in 
our  own  time  of  social  tolerance  and 
unrestricted  fraternization  have  the  main 
currents  controlling  the  thoughts  and 
sentiments  of  Christendom  had  so  full 
and  free  course  or  so  potently  affected 
individual  wills  and  sensibilities. 

The  most  interesting  and,  it  seems  to 
us,  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  our  pres- 
ent social  dynamics  is  its  independence 
of  actual  social  contacts.  There  fortu- 
nately remains  enough  of  the  congrega- 
tional impulse  for  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain definite  religious,  social,  and  political 
rites,  which,  not  yet  free  from  sectarian, 
class,  and  partisan  exclusiveness,  would 
else  be  neglected  altogether — a desolate 
conclusion.  No  doubt  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  the  old-fashioned  sewing 
society  still  has  its  weekly  or  monthly 
meetings,  and,  despite  the  attendant 
gossip,  it  is  better  that  women  should 
so  meet  than  that  they  should  not  meet 
at  all  or  should  attempt  in  segregate 
fashion  to  accomplish  the  same  good 
ends.  The  political  meetings  and  con- 
ventions, however  partisan,  could  not  well 
be  done  away  with,  nor  the  resultant 
legislatures,  congresses,  and  cabinets. 
Celebrations  of  all  sorts,  inaugurations, 
coronations,  pageants,  and  memorial 
meetings  serve  a good  and  commendable 
purpose  simply  in  bringing  people  to- 
gether for  the  expression  of  a common 
interest.  They  help  to  quicken  and  re- 
inforce the  feeling  of  community  in  the 
comparatively  inert  mass,  and  to  bring 
those  least  sensitive  to  the  Zeitgeist  un- 
der the  leadership  open  to  its  inspiration. 

But  assemblages  for  prescribed  ends 
and  organized  with  reference  to  those 
ends,  as  in  societies  and  legislative  bodies, 
are  apt  to  be  circumscribed  and  shut  in 
by  the  very  definiteness  of  the  proposed 
accomplishment  — apt  also  to  unduly 
magnify  their  special  offices  and  to  be- 
come the  victims  of  such  expertness  as 
they  may  have  as  well  as  to  be  em- 
barrassed by  useful  but  impedimental 
technicalities;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
unorganized  masses  of  people  spon- 
taneously gathered  together  are  likely 
to  have  but  a vague  sense  of  the  impulse 
which  originally  inspired  the  occasion — 
the  holy  day  so  easily  lapsing  into  the 
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holiday,  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
drowning  the  Master’s  voice.  If  it  is 
good  to  pass  from  the  cloister  into  the 
open,  with  others  there,  yet  the  time  is 
sure  to  come  when  the  inspiration  thus 
openly  communicated  is  cloistrally  best 
cherished.  And  this  is  just  what  has 
happened  in  the  course  of  our  social 
evolution.  With  him  by  whom  the  Mas- 
ter has  been  found  in  brotherly  meeting, 
the  Master  abides  in  the  closet,  which 
is  transformed  into  his  spacious  hostelry. 
This  is  the  larger  individualism  of  all 
new  days,  past  or  present;  but,  in  our 
new  day,  it  is  an  immense  reservoir  of 
power,  an  indomitable  stronghold,  our 
greatest  spiritual  asset.  From  this  foun- 
tainhead issue  noiseless  and  hidden 
streams,  but  they  have  emergence  in 
every  field  of  psychical  activity. 

For  this  individualism  is  distinctly 
psychical.  Fed  from  eternal  sources,  it 
is  manifest  in  new  beginnings,  sure  im- 
plications of  surprising  issues  in  life 
and  in  imaginative  creation. 

Therefore  we  say  that,  as  a social 
power,  it  is  independent  of  actual  social 
contacts,  though  it  determines  their  na- 
ture, vitalizing  and  transforming  them — 
the  change  thus  effected  within  a few 
years  being  so  great  as  to  promise  a new 
era  for  society  and  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  because  of  the  inspiration  derived 
from  a larger  individualism  that  edu- 
cational and  religious  institutions  are 
revising  their  attitude  toward  life  and 
are  becoming  creative  powers,  and  that 
all  organization,  political,  industrial,  and 
charitable,  has  gained  fresh  momentum 
and  significance.  There  have  been  peace 
societies  for  more  than  a century,  but 
the  present  movement  for  the  creation 
of  the  spirit  that  commands  peace  is  to 
be  attributed  to  that  individualism  which 
cherishes  and  expresses  the  main  current 
of  human  desire  and  destiny.  The  scores 
of  associations  now  ostensibly  existing 
for  the  promotion  of  this  special  end 
depend  upon  it,  not  it  upon  them. 

This  individualism  is  itself  not  set  in 
grooves  toward  the  attainment  of  par- 
ticular ends;  it  holds  by  implication  the 
issues  of  all  our  twentieth-century  ideals. 

Its  compulsion  of  individualities  pos- 
sessed by  it  is  according  to  the  degree 
and  extent  of  the  possession,  which  is 
vastly  as  well  a9  variously  distributed  in 
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a maturing  democracy.  It  may  not 
strive  in  the  streets,  and  may  not,  save 
at  critical  moments,  be  open  to  observa- 
tion, but  in  its  nurture  and  culture,  as 
in  its  essence,  it  is  openness  itself. 

Yet  we  often  hear  the  complaint  that 
this  age  lacks  individualism.  This  is 
mainly  because  individualism  is  con- 
founded with  individuality  as  expressed 
in  those  competitive  aspects  or  in  those 
elemental  dispositions  of  an  undeveloped 
nature  which  it  is  the  largest  office  of 
individualism  to  eclipse  or  control.  In- 
dividualism has  no  conflict  with  individ- 
ual initiative  or  with  scientific  efficiency 
or  any  technical  excellence;  but  these, 
which  may  be  coincidental  with  it,  do 
not  directly  express  its  nature  or  its  kind 
of  power.  Individualism  is  the  very 
counterpart  and  countersign  of  sig- 
nificant collectivism;  and  it  is  more  than 
this,  because  it  is  the  psychical  reflex  of 
creative  evolution  in  man  and  nature. 
Its  inspiration  is  drawn  from  the  dy- 
namic persistence  of  the  living  past  in 
the  living  present — not  merely  of  that 
past  which,  as  definitely  known  and  felt, 
is  present  to  the  individual  consciousness, 
but  of  that  past — though  it  may  be  called 
past  only  through  a mental  illusion — the 
pulse  of  which  is  invisibly  registered,  and 
which  is  most  potent  in  ways  hidden 
from  consciousness ; wherefore  we  say 
that  individualism  is  fed  from  eternal 
sources;  the  openness  is  all. 

If  it  is  objected  that  this  kind  of  in- 
dividualism is  an  illusion  of  our  creation, 
or  that  it  is  something  in  the  empty  air, 
too  vague  for  comprehension,  we  can 
only  reply  that  its  reality  stands  or  falls 
with  the  reality  of  the  soul  itself,  since 
it  is  the  very  aura  of  the  soul — its  in- 
corruptible personality,  as  distinguished 
from  dissoluble  individuality.  The  soul, 
whatever  its  investment,  has  infinite  com- 
municability in  ways  undreamed  of  in 
our  philosophy,  though  the  realization  of 
it  in  that  investment  may  depend  upon 
permissive  conditions,  as  all  evolution 
does.  With  freedom  comes  openness, 
tolerance,  a new  sense  of  life  and  of  the 
world,  the  realization  of  new  powers — 
all  in  the  eternal  ground. 

The  soul  works  through  means,  but  it 
transcends  the  means,  as  wireless  teleg- 
raphy transcends  telegraphy  through 


wires.  So,  while  it  inspires  association 
and,  through  the  utmost  freedom  of 
association,  realizes  new  sensibility  and 
new  powers,  it  has  a sociability  tran- 
scending actual  contacts  or  even  actual 
acquaintance.  If  we  do  not  bum  our 
bridges  behind  us,  many  of  our  most 
important  social  activities  ignore  them. 
The  economy  of  social  dynamics  is  thus 
promoted,  multiplication  of  power  being 
gained  through  apparent  minification  of 
means.  There  is  no  form  of  actual  as- 
sociation or  communicability  as  vast  as 
that  established  by  literature,  and  no 
such  lasting  sociability.  A book  written 
in  the  closet  reawakens,  inspires,  and 
re-creates  the  world.  This  has  been 
so  in  all  historic  periods,  but  the  rela- 
tion of  a powerful  writer  to  his  readers 
is  more  intimate  and  the  communication 
more  intensively  significant  in  humanly 
vital  terms  than  ever  before,  while  the 
audience  is  immensely  greater  and  more 
quickly  receptive. 

Literature,  especially  in  the  form  of 
fiction,  is  becoming  a more  potent  social 
power  as  it  becomes  less  literary.  The 
matter  more  and  more  determines  style, 
and  the  presentment  is  more  natural. 
Reality  in  fiction,  when  fiction  has  real- 
ity and  is  not  merely  statically  retil,  not 
only  secures  naturalness  of  character, 
situation,  and  action,  rejecting  therefore 
the  accidental  and  extravagant,  but  im- 
plies imaginative  creation,  since  nothing 
genuinely  real  can  be  the  product  of 
inventive  fancy.  Modem  fiction  of  this 
order  is  a dealing  with  souls,  not  so 
much  seriously  as  sincerely,  and  has 
little  leisure  for  the  portrayal  of  cos- 
tumes and  masks.  Its  originality  is  not 
striking  through  peculiarities,  idiosyn- 
crasies, or  those  casual  earmarks  of 
dramatic  characterization  which  Dickens 
so  freely  emphasized;  it  is  rather  the 
originality  of  the  commonplace  made 
significant.  Its  humor  is  inseparable 
from  its  creative  realism,  subdued  to  the 
natural  tone  and  color  of  life.  This  dis- 
tinctively modem  fiction  is,  therefore,  at 
its  best,  an  illustration  of  the  individual- 
ism of  genius  in  the  field  of  creative  art. 

Individuality  depends  upon  heredity. 
Individualism  is  the  expression  of  the 
hope  which  masters  heredity;  it  is  our 
cumulative  and  compelling  idealism. 
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\t  oil  the  (hu  rnhf.  hti  Blit,  if  iltey  i ome  ».1o;\  ihl*  ..h»\vn  ;e-r-r»u  .lit 
wvaek  and  nuti  e/hieh  \en\c  got  to  do  is  to  mt.  me  know/' 

[ i’A|.‘ei'Jed,  tl>e  pr<^|}r,d  1 ;itti»*  M»,*reer  idimhi-d  ami  tl-aek .-1 

••n\e.  fill  '1  hesviiui  Imd  jiiia,  arid  when  «dm  rrtm ned  do  her  tvvm  •"> 


h>»>ke/(  ju  herself  lone  und  eame^tlv  m :\>> 
m.irr,>r  and  .hold  down  thh  bp  >a  hor  n.;- 
t»*i  h Uioiate  ami  studied  the  eoniparAtii^ 
d'ooTr,  slot  ill  in}.'  tt..  e;«  rd*'  tinvk.k  Ho*»v 

dr;  'oidr-d  Afidm-ut  and  looked  «f  ‘r-n* 
a rraiu. 
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**Ohi  dear f oh,  dear  V7  she, 
sn)if  in  u fr<nn nloux  vn ie<\ 
&ud  now  1 see  trtiUblv*  and 
tts'irs!" 


M*iver  — t»^itlulaud  Wrk 
MTftf  ft:  a nil  i Aud  ItasWuj 

\S'#& '-..  t he  bl  r &j[ i th  in 

the  basement  — and  .ever*' 
Ail'd  fe  hark  ward  and  jsiQv  A 

iYeok  j nTjSjiKil  ft  lid  t Itoirgb eai h 
<:?f  them  thought.  raitf  initially. 
of  the  other,  th&v  hid  fledr 
beimgs  like  aye.nnpli.s-hi*.} 
:#iffctjttr^‘n./id  mutby  no  nntwnr«l 

Ain  Wilt  ids  Vtgtiait 


'0i$0j„r  i ^ 

foo  »♦  • e’n  nugh •*;  '•• 

mv.ujy  <>N’  the  rwiinlH^  -and  - ■ ■'»- 

M Mercer  even  >y on  t so  ;:f Ar  ||ip?iq&/Ci 

♦v*  h>  leave  Duffey  wiilum^  / / ’ 

nny  Vvsiter  in  ii is  cjjji  -lW  0\o  A “ 

Avh>d^  days.  Tint  6tm>  night  jMHMg 

pp  tkr  wool  "!ix  hlowmg  ; 

Ve.Aiv  against  Un-  .diuum  i N-  i 

ht^l.e  milt iner  had  n AvrjTmi*  IRiWiWS 

.nfva.  * !f  If;-  dunks  blow  g .,: 

Her;  v a i 1 yVHi  h.u-vV  U*  do  is 

At# • h Ateryd  ■’  Sg&flH 

•if  rti*-  sTeaddy  for  j'ivo  fSifV.i® 

;.Arn"b^eH,;'  • i.dtk i «#..  i&4<  • tK 

Uvhvbirto.cmu  and  a pair  of 

•“'•X: Oe>.  ':•'(*  ‘.w-t;  t.  •,.;<  «»j;  1 1.1-  . ; 

roof  and  began  picking  and 
setftfehioi?  at  tho- iriortarvht^ 
tiveeu  the  chimney  bnek*r 
1 I'll  knoo'it  off  one  ur 
fcke  thought,.  “ a»i 
tf»»’0  fit  toll  him — nj.f  ij]j.l 

W hiiV*  tlmtV” 

IJve  roof  door  creaked;  and.  Hke  a shadow. 
*d)i:  vari  w Ued  behind  a tat  do*  doth  tha  t W&4 
drying  on  u fide.  YVniebing  between  two 
ehitlnSepina  she  saw  Mr.  VVilh»ts  emerging 
stealth  i\y  from  the  doorway*.  ffe  carflfal 
> erowhiir,  and.  tiptoeing.  straight  to  the 
Cdtimiiey.  lit*,  too,  began  loosening:  the  mor- 
tar. 8 ho  waited  until  he  wm.  |ih^v>rh»>d  rti 
;\ox  Work . it  nd  then  * ijii  i<‘tfy  |hyi pg  « U>w;n  tier 
taek  hanimer  and'  mi»tior^,  Aehe  fttole  to  hie 
- ..  *’V  i'i'  'V  ■- 

‘Uhy,  Mr.  \\  iilet- ’ ‘VxIm*  eKehuu?*  !*.  try 
irt^Lf  to  Sjwdik  like  one  -w%>- . w^ii.cT  -av:t>rn  de- 
rt-ptiem,  “ what  ere  \o»«  ‘h»t*ie  tlmt  far 


if t‘ , ..  T ^‘0y  'BHO Art.- : 1 POS$MNt3  THE  AIORTAR 


limy  looker]  Unlf  fmrfnlty  into  naeh 
other *4  eynn.  aiid  Ag^iii  the  pro^tic  Acetic  dis-. 
solved  o iei  '‘han^'Ml  Tfn*  h»«,f  wiis  a lovrr'4 
lane,  then,  and  the  :<>.u  of  ii  Kk- 

voted  train  n'as  Mu*  ent  hi  fie  in-;  s)ii^  of  a 
ilightnr^alf. 

\Do  you  kmos/’  hr  Sind,  "when  tlu* 
moon  on  vnnr.  fa like  it  is  now— 

Iikt* — I fk»— t ike  es  ihoo^h  f feve<l  yon/* 

She  siir*{?L*'i  h‘f  pjifnv  irfto  .iii»  plead ifi^. 
lumd. 

‘ Well/'  she  whjxfierci!  hark, 
a niee  'filing:  to  : iiava;  • isirl 

VMMe>srr  ; 


it— Air. 


df\^t  of  diiT'oOvire  w f.r  Ua  , a vtoin  |>i  11,1. d or 
node  up  do  So-  A t <d  iv  rt 

' ‘ y'iy  y-w'.  ;y'  Hiss  joh 

A]h>  <vhooi  sufe  rlidenijent  not ;*;r«l 

•a  iitile  ^irf  ^tftn.din^  ju^t.  outside  the 
the  playing  group  msiifel 
P^vTfUg  Mome  rn justice  , he  asked.  VVImi.  it* 
thy  civafki^  \Voh:t  th>jr  let:  you  pluy TtJ  . 

'ves+r‘  -she.  answered,  “ f’.m  the  kahy 

4^0}hi:  to  he  Itarn.:’ 
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Persevering 

AUNT  JULIA,  Mrs.  B ’s  colored  washer- 

woman is  a thrifty,  respectable,  and  self- 
respecting  representative  of  her  race,  but  is 
unfortunate,  however,  in  having  an  utterly 
worthless  scapegrace  son,  who  lately  served 
a richly  deserved  sentence  in  the  penitentiary 
at  Pittsburg.  Notwithstanding  his  disgrace, 
Aunt  Julia  is  exceedingly  proud  of  him  and 
misses  no  occasion  of  chanting  his  praises. 
The  other  day,  on  her  weekly  mission  at  the 

B ’s,  she  observed: 

“ Ah  s’pose  yo’all  didn’t  know  ah’m  gwine 
to  hab  mv  boy  home  for  Christmas.” 

44  Indeed?” 

44  Yes,  ma’am,  he  done  wrote  yisteday  he 
cornin’  home  Tuesday.” 

“ You  must  be  very  glad.  Aunt  Julia.  How 
long  has  he  been  away?” 

“ Eighteen  months.  Ah  tell  yo’,  honey,  he 
jest  stuck  right  to  it!” 


Too  Critical 

AT  dinner  Mr.  Manning  sampled  the  pie. 

Looking  across  the  table  at  his  wife,  he 
said : 

“ I am  sorry  to  be  critical,  my  dear,  but 
this  pie  is  not  the  kind  that  mother  used  to 
make,  not  by  a long  shot.” 

Mrs.  Manning  smiled.  “ It’s  too  bad,”  she 
answered,  amiably.  “ I don’t  know  what  to 
do  about  it.  I’m  sure.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  you  to  call  her  up  and  tell  her. 
She  sent  it  over  this  afternoon.” 


Miss  Giraffe : Is  my  hat  on  straight t 
Other:  Really,  my  dear , I can't  see  it. 


His  Conclusion 

HENRY  possessed  an  imagination,  and  at 
the  tender  age  of  five  he  knew  nothing 
of  restraint — at  least,  so  far  as  the  imagina- 
tion was  concerned.  He  told  little  John  of  a 
wonderful  air-ship  he  had  built  in  his  attic, 
and  how  he  Hew  away  with  it,  when  it  was 
completed;  and  John,  being  of  a literal  and 
unsuspecting  mind,  believed  it  all.  He 
brought  the  tale  to  his  mother,  and  she.  very 
gently,  tried  to  show  him  how  impossible  it 
was:  the  attic-window  was  too  small  for  any 
air-ship  to  pass,  and  Henry  certainly  would 
have  been  eager  to  show  his  air-ship  if  he 
had  had  one.  Finally,  it  dawned  upon  John 
that  the  whole  story  was  a fabrication.  He 
sat  a minute,  as  if  stunned,  and  then  said, 
with  great  emphasis,  “ Mother,  I don’t  think 
Henry’s  mother  can  be  very  nice!” 


Insulted 

A CITY  visitor  heard  a farmer’s  wife  say 
that  she  got  up  at  four  every  morning, 
and  the  city  visitor  said,  44  You  must  go  to 
bed  with  the  chickens  to  be  able  to  do  that.” 

“ Indeed,  I have  a nice  house  of  my  own,” 
was  the  indignant  reply. 


The  Sleeping  Porch  Craze  as  Seen  by 
Mother  Goose 

JACK  and  Jill 
vJ  Sleep  out  until 
Their  bed  with  snow  all  white  is. 
Jack’s  nose 
And  ears  are  froze 
And  Jill  has  caught  bronchitis. 

Shivery  divery  dide! 

The  family  sleep  outside. 

The  craze  struck  Dad — 

It  makes  us  mad 
To  have  to  sleep  outside! 

Ilush-a-by,  Baby,  out  in  the  storm. 

What  does  it  matter  if  Baby  ain’t  warm? 

When  this  fad’s  over,  we’ll  all  sleep  inside. 

And  I hope  of  exposure  my  babe  won’t  have 
died ! 

Little  Bo-Peep 
Has  lost  her  sleep, 

The  rising  moon  it  wakes  her. 

And  there  she  lies 
With  open  eyes 

Till  early  sunshine  bakes  her. 

Move  out  my  cot  to  the  next  vacant  lot. 

For  this  “ Sleep- in- the-Open  ” fad  I have 
got! 

Mitts  on  my  fingers  and  socks  on  my  toes. 

But  long  before  morning  I’m  perfectly  froze! 

There  is  a man  in  our  town. 

And  he  is  Nobody’s  Fool. 

All  summer  he  slept  out  of  doors. 

Until  it  got  quite  cool; 

But  when  he  found  his  pillow  wet 
With  snow  and  hail  and  rain. 

He  jumped  out  of  his  breezy  cot 
And  slept  indoors  again! 

Sabah  Redingtov. 
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When  ;in  ItTs^i.siiblr  Force  MeOs-yin  Inmiovabiy  Body 


Glad  They  Td!d  Him,  ^ : 

W II  AT  it  Iw'il.  gKtitt itily .. 

(#<f,  •'iiiitirtt;  is  iiUrttrWtrfii  Wf  -itib  ociviiir- 
TO-ify  rdiifvd  hy  an  .Amen  cun  Who  spends 
riHudt  of  !iim  t i mo  in  Kimlnml. 

Afttty)#  hi>  ib'ijUH infam n>*  i:v  « Pert  a hi  dm- 
tiwjmlsWii  HrlthiA  r who  U a great  invalid: 
a?id  aponds  qio*.t  of  Lis  XXme  ju  bed,  y>  Tart 
which,  iiiMV-VHr<  .|,vs  ?mt  prevent  him  * fed&i 
n?ieivin£  a pread  cUyU  of  ronipany. 

< tm  . ! ay  v, } ; i I j*  (Jmi  - u i ) •«*,!  tti **  J i r i i. i .«  i u * r 
received  -tv.-oiI  They.  all  U^an  to 

*hiver  ajid  puH  their  dokts  aboiiL  them  \\b 
they  hphLUwl  &I  Alltttt  fAvr  t*g$>  - \ 

* What-.”  esehiimed  the  i* • Vi»  1 t»t-  * I -•  d 
mid,  ‘OtV  *' 

'y  We  H fi>  d gprat 

• ''“Thank  you  tVdt  t^irjnjL?  imv?  saiil  fc.U* 
dirttniguished'  invalid.  wIp  iltPtPM)»oii  rauir 
It.  bell.  The  guast*  .-upjur-wd  that  ji.  Vdk 
s.uiuu onin;/  a Jei  vant  to  Ludd  ,t  tin  . np  r 
wtwri . Jm  man  came  in.  fhfk hiy&tut  said  / /; 

lYrirur  »t)e  nVv\&>^ 


Why  He  Wept 

IF  ohe  eat  his  eako  uhij  IjhVc*  It, 

too/  it  i*  tame  £hw  leas  true  that  he  e&tr 
not  )et  the  other  fellow  **ur  it. 

“ -j  tviri  rv  demanded  n Philadelphia 
mother;  ‘'what  jg  tha  matter  with  ymir 
brother  Kndiaid?* 

,l  Mother/'  responded  d-fin,.  P he  (tv* 
in*/  gtfriiiiv.r  I'm  euthij*  my  e«Ue  fthij  won't 
yhv  him  any/’ 

;'  Ttf  hi-  own  «/i Uo  lHnshi-fi  rM 

• \ ts  n.;/i!H,  .t  in  I h*  <w»ed  while  I wa- 
that.  ton.,‘ 


''//•...  :///AStag,f  Fright  • ■ kby 

A'»  a fddnm  f »*r, 1 hi  (•Iij.-aao  recently 
hj  idrofnpin  \v>m  ?alh*,i  njiHii.  n,y 
r\i*fiah  U/  resf'umd . t«i  the  j^ivin/r  f-piteth 
H*<*  ,Jm»  t \hbt  he  t'Kid  pri  v hmyU  phaoiod.  t«» 
*■>  j ' . ' 

1 hi-  ,|M!if  'iuiiu.  hlu>-inny  to  i)?"  root«  oP 
hts  haii\  -j-Ose  1j>  iiiy.  lW1  - ? 1 «_v  ii«l/‘it.h-  i t;» 

' thy • oyh/ii  tU>  :hu»id  «> 

.N|.e.HO.h  -/lOit  Oiy-  'i.=  riVnid  o.i;»  My  . ho 
plavod  a ho-Tid  d(v.‘i  fin-  ori.h'S  ^hou.hh-r.,  *iird 
luok(.l  iIWah  :Vl  h?  « as  he  ■statljOievof!  out  \\\* 
Rr*t : i^vnvedthivVai  -and  thoi.  $£;■  vy 

ioaM  i’u>W'  .'tiiinety-f* 

“ \fr  (riond^'  ■■  >'t  - (hj.-  r?  — thTnu  KW 

IkH^Ti  fy&rii  hpph  tiiev,v  / .y  ; 


T oo  Thorough 

vf  hHiipru  fjiHi 


m <? 

■H  taiix  .at  *1  this  pw>r*tijti)r f* 

tjm  ^ ivly  • 

“ [-lyasy  \V?ilium>  1 hdpC 

ha  vr  <>vi  rwa^hed  »r.,vseU' ” 
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WhVw,  . f t'H  tf  £ bp 
t'ti  *Vlifl  ni  if 

titne  like  tbaXy  «ijli5 
;p  m fly \y  Vtk.  vfprn^rt.-  1'h^'.  at* 
ways  Uilk  t«>  {trP  and  X e$tr  t 
| m v t.\  nyy  m*f$  4 *4  ra it t eX. 
it  yiiutX’t  . provv  Xtuu'eVXtiv. 
ynn  knonv*1  • •';>  * ’ ./ 

' But  tln>*e  g> r U v.  «if>X 

bi>*.l)W  JOEL  p P>M  t.fiVTn 

irot  f p,  On*  pi  tliym  is  mp 
/'iti*ipny  : Tbyy\  are  e*aK>  to 
p0  <vai>t  to  ^a.v  th<*y  h*X? 
rkfiirXi  With  -you.  ArM  ktfdk 
Xpw'  girls  nrV  v 

VViXX ' if  ■' . yyty  VtH ; ivB 
them  they  in iijsi i\%  ${^8  k An 
uiu  ‘wh\\Q  *1  nth  Xrivin^ 
th^y  Hiuy  ^i>,  i btW;  m\i%tij’,i 

U»i>vv  ?<  n£  %hi  ut‘> 

ibing  to  my  iitten- 

tiolL  Vnu  dopiv*- 

ii|»oa  them,  If  tl^v  an*  wiiX 

ing  ti>  «4aV  thfo  l.hov^n  gtf’y 
Wh*  niaXh 

Virol  they  ktHTtfkb  At 
I ‘la  re  Wife-  drVvyr  nn?  un'i  4 
w ater-glift  nl  a mi  t(n*t&  \v$s 
a fTtini  eruhvuf4  liurn^.  T3f 
Xld  mat  t$y  to  Io*Vk  ^rpV({Mf} 
&*  lie  was  gmhg  at  a tajWd 
rate.  ipf  affegil.  lyin' 
tip  /pit  a fitjbiid  tea tcii  ati 

liijsf-.  ^u^d^r»v- : v.4 

itf‘  lip  gtOWr  }pll  •_  . w\  ;: 

little  '»'■♦*<»  flrirJWreX  hnn 
A*  Hmilly/X  kakh  awfully  tt>  bother  y«m  i 
know  f tfluiUhllt’IU  ttttfl  X $T pmi«)rX  Tlift  ta: 
but  I fr*X  that  i mu^t  t;*\l|  rtui  t br,f  ilVXfti 

;-n'f  with  rj>  now," 


just  Supposing 

i >;arft  tkm§  fl«  irru ppW(/'poprr 


Muzzled  Wolves 

A/¥0!:Xir  \p\v-Yv»rk»T  ivh<i  lia:?  *peot  y 
V>,it  hi-  tUijP..  fri  fiU^ia  AN«f.  triihig  :i 
thullivig  itory  of  hh^  lmiH*ToaXth  ♦*k*i»}h*  ■■»o. 
Mnyrmy  . u i* X ihtt  young  wotnoh  -whii  foVhvbX 
hi&  4liiB*vhi»p  ff>r-YiVfjj  j^hd  Uuiig  . ujuVu 

Mi  A\  « > « <1  A;  / :ih^wiy, 

' A ml  » T * *•;  .Wurfc  -a)  twi i r/*  U»o-  yoiiULi  n-ao 
isai.l,  ia  a itpyvfM'  ^ l» i-p%m  \>y  Oo,  >.x- 

pit $?iwhl~  nf  hi*  rPtdtaX  *•  that.  wvf  caat hi  hvu 
fclie  ilarlf  fntuidpi  »if  tlo-  w.ilns  '' 

' • o>  imtv  h.rky''  rx‘  i:>  Miu-d  iht-  jhung 
^•nmni,  1 1 (»uv  yr*U_  jut  VP  vhe^n 

I ha  l tmv  hrut  tli**ir  »ni‘//h>*  »>n!M 


•/  (a  a 1-hjidd.ie  ’ ' : 

AXv^W-VnUtvKK  oho  pi »t  ij jv  at  n »*^v»v 

V^yet  Tvkf  i^rupii 

ytrfpr4>^tt  hy  U)e  Xeff  rtf  it 

A\$0fyty:.  yiho  Mt^pvtlffn  trim,.  At;  br^ifuM' 

ahhv.h  ^<mr»v 

ingXiot  hn.  k\v  la  pr  raiAo-5  that  ?iho  had  |u  i. 
pllicptl  hoiv^r^  frtH). 

♦ Hyvop:" 

. • 1 *U‘Umc:4 

How  wHI  you.  ha- vp  it — r+di\iii  ntX  roinni 

mi  -it.  n j»nd*!h-1rM 

‘ ’-Pardon  nr\  hitt  l don't  - 
^ ttrif  .yu1ifl4,  bf  jit  a jitnltHo  Y' 

f i)  o—  in  h—  piuhthL  ) thu»k  " 

■:*  )Mierr>u^>n  tth*  yte' 

^tirXv  to  t hh  hf^f.thr  of  the,  pak^s 

Ab  t ho  wa  ft 

tUf^  YiVrkyr  in  h h<m tifK?  f?vP  0 « < • 

; 'V4  SorlH1  prr  h rfi  if  rmt ini  >iiv  rmiiA1'  she 
in?*tl;y:-  Utyt  l likya  It;  tet VViy  ;n  pudtl le  ’’ 


4v’;.;.  A Practical  Qiicry  .‘''.X'hyY 

jfUt  Y H 1 1 kv  t»r*y  ht  hhd>»  ftifhrt ifrsfe  yrli  *hy 

• • * n h >(■-.•. > »!;i  j.«n  a tod  f [n>  tsik'.  «:,f  ji 
SJlibje.O  .i.-fj:  d Iim  potfs  fit  }|U<f  not 

VO!  V - * • f : t M ? - » V ilh  ilinl  OfS  I.YiJ' -r‘ 

^ ?johpx  {»♦;? ^ ; ; r«>7 

tho  ^i.'ir  nuiii  had  i'Vpi>^r,j  k,  wish.-- " l Vvj r,  ^ 
nir  ' hrf.w  ?*,  itad  tu^h-d  d 

h.  df’d."  ! dvp!U‘»  hrod  V.fti-W-  V»f  =5fn;h 

frviiat  feXufe  tl»p  H.4hi4»nt  ( howl  n«d.  liaVx* 
iVarrii.  I ? t&fchy  V'  ifff  rU  ■♦.■;-»  fn»t..  \n:l 
what;  hvvaino  of  Uhy f 
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A Splutitffv 

A NK  >|f,  till*  yvMMIg  ifllOl  4iir 

{-J  En’llOtl  lit  t:u  Auhok-hh 
Embassy  at  Iiv*rl » n tiil>  it 
that  inrul- 

**ru  ^ifVt-rtjNinfcr  .wt  hop* 
4*Yr'?»  i*  {lit  fliO  <*'fr|UO(tt«  ‘M 

iorfifij**  \ A 

n V-iUn-;  AftmH&ill  W*  .lU  i |1 

»\  :>*»♦#  ! 1.0  »rp  {H.V.*  irtrt)  ;it.  t!l«‘ 

vourt  of  ihO  Iv  wg  of 
Tfn*  high  ort Main,  h&yfn^ 
jjti  il'Hl  i n to  ! u>r  .Kooia  I 

'.a:vo  <.  ......  t ’ I . « . 


iiig  at  jFiOtrff.  ohj/'Oto/fX  'I  Ui  i 
n'jovst;r«  tp<)  to  hnr  that  Mm* 
King  oou lil  sourt^y 
tli.fr  aiougJ i tor  uf  m r(»t »vil  Hpoiy 
nOlJf  t‘,  ./ 
flo*;  vuUi»£' 


i i;»tiOU{ ' flix  <$0%  7 ' i? 

B(:hL:  LfcvdU'i'.'  i>&  •*/oOr<  tff  # p*  fi't/iN/f/, 


Thr*  yoUiig  vVtmiftii  y^hUal 
homo,  nml  to  hi  jmr  father  the 
tsituation.  I ho  ot5^t  moriiing 
JWMVt'd  hi-*  ans\v»M'; 

"Ean’t  pall  if  hoIHtil’.  iVavtioairy  giving 
them  ..fl-wny.  J3ih*  a fi v»- 

That  solve?]  th»ii  ttitiioUlty.  Jaiit*  firo- 

yffitoti  an  tii*  naughtm  of  nu  »oii|mo^t 
|>luhUi  thrust 


•'  'A '•' y y. •* 

Tl  ft' V.  ^-VTro  *>*>£ ;4fy-  &*iy  i iaiii 

tiXiiOfftiit-v  - *$"  XvH&hulE  hiit  ‘what  tboy 

h.ykrfl  OV  r»tV,U?.y-  tin  V nuuk  Uipin  ViHiuyt; 


lay  (H  al  tii 

...  ■ 1 tr  J I I ^ w v _ . 

m/m i voao  f>o-it  u»u  imoiienU  u*-tr 
i Hfr i n gyMih  irfo^ros.^  of  the  g-af)i<y  \V\ th , fa»  ly. 
a tV*\v  mihOnv  t*:«  g\<  i*  jwoioot-  mrV!«Y  » 
$‘h*»u  iii  f « t *rt of  OlVv*  ot  the  goal*.  00(1  Hi 
till'  tuhi^t  Vt  Um.'  s-i'>inl.!.*  a wav  hrffc)*4 

* a) ting  • 

•v  iloy  ! Thfiy  or  fv, Mi  of  y:o»»-  fi;Ui?ws  got 
oit  oiy  ^ hioa  \yhiii«  J hhay  tfa-  Vitu^tfv.  Hu 

Mm*'  ]viVi>piV 


- *:av;:>.V;3c^et  by  Angfefs  y’. 

^ thv  to^UAthoM,,  or  WfkhlLi^gtOTi  family 
tliovr  'a  • “vr6v--  ^fr^.id 

of  Uw»  ilarK.  All  tho  j)*'!- 
>MiavS)Vt?  A;t0lfOOOOt*  :pf;  ; tUo  iit-v 
th:’  f»u»tlu*r  is  . N^juinTi 

;fii  holtioO  tho  ohiju  to 

!v;iv.>  i hp  hr  » | i !«*  M t ! ,r  0*hr»>.j 

niorjM  I».r  h«*r  lovu  .lurk  h.sj 
ri*om. 

iou‘  .'“/iiMMg  not  long  ago 

•j  w ht^prr*-*}  iM»iio«|u  v hWavp*  >} 

hiofjmy  itihl  ; vh.iM  ft  na.iK‘  itr  ’ 
SiltlV,  Hi  t h»'  lift  f*‘  «iUr*S  ih’- 
IHlffiiro  In  hot  tOOfh 
hp: iM‘i‘  (tt  i‘*t;  :>i . \Vl*on  thv*. 

wiHt fiOf X thy  Afiii- 
H'ho  ‘ iff  ;:'-:- 

: ait.  * it  in  >uyy  tot 

htitHljt  Htihlrrii  A t»n!y  Volf 
kfnv,\’  how  i iohl  hir  (hat 
tlfrftv  u%»  no  rNirino  . ia*- 

:t  fbfh Et,  Unit  th/ • ffij  rU  ^as;- 
hfini?  ?s  ith  aTigiA1?,  ali 

jftji  p%>t-r  hr if  Ni-w  >!i.*  jv 

.{hi to  OfihiotHv  iO  l»tv:  )fii  wiOiO* 

Mil  , 

’ * At  fraiMi)  ' Si  a tfi  iti  a ! ' 

juft  Thoh  oif^lya  (E  £***> 
% { v OTO*y • a Ely««o  ^)ui»« 
•iH'jVk*;-'  Th^  j%figei«  hw*  Toting. 


mm 


Thut'n  irM'it  I j/ftvtirHttily  l fio'ip/t!' 


vy 


r.Ti 


Di,ito«b»Go  gle 


Lady  fax  picture  is  put  up):  Accuse  me,  but  is  that  a T rayon f 

Auctioneer:  Well,  no,  ma'am  ; I'm  no  farmer,  but  / should  sny  it  teas  a Holstein 


Pa's  Medicine 


BY  S F.  h fSFR 


lie  made  u|»  lots  of  funny  rhymes 
And  kept  the  day  from  seemin'  long. 
He  told  me  of  the  high  old  times 

\W(1  have  when  I got  well  and  strong 
He  drew  a lot  of  pictures,  too — 

All  funny — and.  first  thing  1 knew. 

Why,  l forgot  that  I was  sick. 

And  when  the  doctor  eume  that  night 
lie  s;i  i«I  I’d  get  along  all  right  — 

Pa's  medicine  had  done  the  trick. 


I never  knew  Ik* fore  that  day 
JIow  good  and  kind  a pa  I had : 

He  seemed  to  know  of  every  wuv 
There  was  to  make  a person  glad; 
lie  told  mo  of  the  time  when  lie 
Was  just  a little  hoy  like  me 

And  sometimes  made  his  pa  complain 
f almost  wish  Fd  nearly  die 
Some  other  time,  that  way,  so  I 
Could  take  pa’s  medicine  again. 


And  when  the  doctor  c&ine  to  call. 

And  looked  at  me  a little  while. 

Pa  whispered  to  him  in  the  hull. 

And  pretty  soon  commenced  to  smile; 
And  then  he  got  a r<*ckin’-c!mir 
And  stayed  with  me  and  stroked  my  h* 
And  patted  me  upon  the  check. 

And  when  ma  brought  my  broth  for  me 
Pa  kissed  her,  and  both  seemed  to  he 
So  happy  they  could  hardly  speak. 


zrtb-,  Go  gle 
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The  Austere  Attraction  of  Burgos 

BY  W.  D . HOWELLS 


AS  the  train  took  its  time  and  ours 
in  mounting  the  uplands  toward 
• Granada,  on  the  soft,  but  not  too 
soft,  evening  of  November  6,  1911,  the 
air  that  came  to  me  through  the  open 
window  breathed  as  if  from  an  autumnal 
night  in  the  middle  eighteen-fifties  in  a 
little  village  of  northeastern  Ohio.  I 
was  now  going  to  see  for  the  first  time 
the  city  where  so  great  a part  of  my  life 
was  then  passed,  and  in  this  breath  the 
two  epochs  were  blent  in  reciprocal  as- 
sociation. The  question  of  my  present 
identity  was  a thing  indifferent  and 
apart;  it  did  not  matter  who,  or  where, 
or  when  I was.  Youth  and  age  were  at 
one  with  each  other:  the  boy  abiding  in 
the  old  man,  and  the  old  man  pensively 
willing  to  dwell  for  the  enchanted  mo- 
ment in  any  vantage  of  the  past  which 
would  give  him  shelter. 

In  that  dignified  and  deliberate  Spanish 
train,  I was  a man  of  seventy-four  cross- 
ing the  last  barrier  of  hills  that  helped 
keep  Granada  from  her  conquerors,  and 
at  the  same  time  I was  a boy  of  seventeen 
in  the  little  room  under  the  stairs  in  a 
house  now  practically  remoter  than  the 
Alhambra,  finding  my  unguided  way 
through  some  Spanish  story  of  the  van- 
ished kingdom  of  the  Moors.  The  little 
room  which  structurally  ceased  fifty  years 
ago  from  the  house  that  ceased  to 
be  home  even  longer  ago  had  returned 
to  the  world  with  me  in  it.  and  fitted 
perfectly  into  the  first-class  railway  com- 
partment which  my  luxury  had  provided 
for  it.  From  its  wrindow  I saw  through 
the  car -window  the  olive  groves  and 


white  cottages  of  the  Spanish  peasants, 
with  the  American  apple  orchards  and 
meadows  stretching  to  the  primeval 
woods  that  walled  the  drowsing  village 
round.  Then,  as  the  night  deepened 
with  me  at  my  book,  the  train  slipped 
slow'ly  from  the  hills,  and  the  moon, 
leaving  the  Ohio  village  wholly  in  the 
dark,  shone  over  the  roofs  and  gardens 
of  Granada,  and  I was  no  longer  a boy 
of  seventeen,  but  altogether  a man  of 
seventy-four. 

I do  not  say  the  experience  was  so 
explicit  as  all  this;  no  experience  so 
mystical  could  be  so  explicit;  and  perhaps 
what  was  intimated  to  me  in  it  was  only 
that  if  I sometime  meant  to  ask  some 
gentle  reader's  company  in  a retrospect 
of  my  Spanish  travels,  I had  better  be 
honest  with  him  and  own  at  the  begin- 
ning that  passion  for  Spanish  things 
which  was  the  ruling  passion  of  my 
boyhood;  I had  better  confess  that,  how- 
ever unrequited,  it  held  me  in  the  eager 
bondage  of  a lover  still,  so  that  I never 
wished  to  escape  from  it,  but  must  in- 
wardly grieve  whenever  the  real  Spain 
fell  below  the  ideal,  however  I might 
reason  with  my  infatuation  or  try  to 
scoff  it  away.  It  had  once  been  so  in- 
extinguishable a part  of  me  that  the 
record  of  my  journey  must  be  more  or 
loss  autobiographical ; and  though  I 
should  decently  try  to  keep  my  past  out 
of  it,  perhaps  I should  not  try  very  hard, 
and  certainly  should  not  succeed. 

It  was  fully  a month  before  that  first 
night  in  Granada  that  I arrived  in 
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Sj»Mn  >ti  t :'r  >.ome  Y\<v  y mm/  dHuy.  j^rha^  rmfed  in  o.irr  amvstnil  «a«u* 
V.V  rju-*,»  j f.v*  .tir-r  of  »ii)r  .SfatuM*  temporaries.  'A&uu  »w)  «gaii)  iftv  md 

■'  **h\t  mdd  mms,  AM  the  by  rite  d i 8feh/w t oil ujd  wbe ^ Vi?; 

XfridtAv  iimdern  •'  waWidntfty  M;  ’§4u  frand  we  Wl  losf  them,  iintil-  fctfrbd 
Seba-ehiu  ami  then  iv»'  pnshinl  on  to  :m  i:m*rv,  and  Wmnted  oonHdmidv  a;  - • - 

real  ex-  nig  iUetn : ^Kcrever  ••  We  ivci»t^  TbO?  were 
H rimme  of  tfm  An  our  drive  always  radian  fly  mibling  ; anti  upon  this 

from  rhe . IitVM'  fn  the  odaJmn  we  w»re  barony  ground  f.  am  .p.m^  h>  Uim:  the 
$ ad  of  i he  mvmrii  : 1?i  a n\ ixed  eon  jmuj^  i ha  t t he'  Ut  otft  distitiet ive  # 

Spanish, . KiiktUsi)*  iUnl  Fmudi  by  a ferejiiv  Irrgwivn  the  WV‘*dorti  llemi^phere 

'barmum:  family  f>nrp  CMiiW:,  a hmfvljer  ami  dm  Eastern  i*  mi r hath f of  a«*ehur  dm 
tM  Mfh-  of  f}ii‘  ladies  with  him  and  a l»n^-  fun  of  things.  With  fho*e  dear  1 /’Mlmrite 
band  to  t lj,-  cither.  When  hr  penvived  \vi*  s<h\  the  too  of  many  lift |e  hanhdupy 
frrnn  my  that  wo  were  net  Eng-  ot'  travel  whieh  ubyht  have  been  he 

’em  dm  grnormtsly  nyj-hmd  that  We  support ahlo  wd/bout  the  vlmm.  Smu*  * 
\vir»  ^tamm-aa  - of  dm  North,  find  as  times  we  surprised  one  another  hi  the 
j < • v • • * i > I y pr.^  S ‘V?M>‘d  that  they  were  A mOtor  eumo  hotel ; sometimes  u yeas  m.  the 
i.  ;*U-  of  the  S.uidh  We  were  ;>f  Oueo  street  tvt*  *‘We(mnfere&  mnnUy  ik  ex- 
s.mdbh-'of  a euiatiMuiidy  <d  spirit  in  our  nhunge  amusing  nadi'riim-^-  i i *av  euoi.j 
dbWehe?;  ironn  mm  ilihVfent  afo'e-Crat  have  been  mmMnmly  wdh  then;,  m!i 
T^feitv^djev  *\;>>r r S\m}i#u  hut  wdb  a .progrt^s • t hrottgH. w.t>ij3d  have  hwtt: 
■>;ew  W«*rli) . bl‘nherie^-*  wldeii  tve  howln*o>  m.  nubroken -.lw>lKlri.v„ 

afumward  hmnd  m tl»e  native  S|.ahitird>-;  flterc  i$  a «u{»or-(jYr.»n  <tf  trviyeter-  in 
and  we  were  Erigli.dn  iviih  t Wditngm^s  SnMitt.  tliurb  festered  by  ivuifO'opi-,^  03td 
to  laueii  and  t"  joke  wld*  h ({.<•>  leu!  0i  pni  ti  r%  that,  yiijjf  ^arsn  W ^v'Oih  ip  the 
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THE  AUSStEllB  ATTRACTION 


The  train  was 
w 1)  a t they  call  a 
R a p id  o hi  Spain, 
anil  thru  xgh  tyx-sm&z- 
6 opposed  it?  Tk"  ~4V: 
'vwOnug  with 

Vdiwwhnim iU-  -gluV 

tony,  1 V?  ijitf  flunk 

i?Vi : oi  tt:  imi'd'fojfh 

r>  £ f wen  tv * ti  tv  ipJ 
ari  hour  vve  fail  Wei  to 
taste  anf 
4- tail'  of  the  bfvviM^ry 
In  tlip  first  f V v> 
hours  of  • nx 
Bur  go 


ran 

through  lovely  yydh 
.it>V'S'  held  tfi  the  :ynv 
foraoC  c»f  gt  ntle  in  11  a, 
where  the  field*  of 
1 Uii  iiiti  vnrti  W 
varied  hv  grm:e>  of 
ohesto  iutKfm»a»  >v  itli 
the  fhiyk.  eliisteririg 
fnirrs  gaiuug  on  their 
sterna  Tho  Wacles 
and  tassel*  of  the 
r urn  h a 4 hevn 
ripped  away,  mid 
with  the  ripe  ear? 

4t-tl^,,  at  the  topV-ihe 
fc’ift': ; like  . 

• i . oh  oq.o  ’ ’ leg 
Witii  t hei  r h fad  s 
sfc?.n ti'4‘  U*  (avriaiye  route* 
ovf*fo  ifa  .dljieyiirds.,  hut  orilmrda  aplehly 
near  tire  fartreiioiwe^,  Jill  uhoid  there 

\u  ti-  ■ other  tree*  peiierded  to  the  <}niek, 

and  ruffed  with  misth  Joh,  not  - mdy  tlip 
Jhmt  oaks*  hut  the  slnnkpophit^  if  wonu<  1 
up  into  full  plumes  like the  poplars  in 
*oiji  thorn  Fra nor.  The  h ou^(^,  vvhuii  they 
did  trot  Plural  up^rt  Hkp  opr  farup 
h eases,  gathered  into  pr«.v>br*uvn  v 
a round  higli-ah«ul,defed>ehi!p<'h  with 

•«  hell-tower  m front,  dr  a t one  ^rno  r »d 
the.  facade-  Tn  must  of  the  larger  hna..ses 
art  'on nriiy  of  t lie  ’Siuds  heat*,  the  outy 
bent  recognized  in  the  winter  of  w>mhor»i 
toUnin^?,  was  prrwtkvd  hv  destine  in 
the  haleo/iV*  that  atp-telTed  hhfe  movss 
thpjjl  frentv  find  K'r|U  the  cold  h<«ni  ;;i 
least  one  story.  This  gave.  them  •»  wrv 
ehci-rv  lnole  and  must  haw  tjfiirjo.  M»eni 
H*  nhle  pi  Fast  in  the  daytime  Knur  end 
then  the  toll  ehinmry  of  our  of  »he>e 
inamvfuctorkw  we  had  aeon  m the  way 


The1  CiATr.  or  SanTX  Maria,  lead i no  to  the  (_Athki>&a!. 


P*  S;mi  Schwinn  invited  fad ief  ip  the 

ft./jr<  h of  Industrial  firiispUrity  : from  time 

t<>  iiici'  a mountain  stream,  brawled  from 
under  u world-old  hrhlgm  and  t Imu,  spread 
a UUlef  eprrVnt  for  Mir  wme;n  to  kneel 
he^kjii  ond  We-h  tile  ehuhi*S  wide]]  tiny 
"Sfireinl  u,  dry  pp  eveuy  hush  and  gi-es.y 
-i.  .]o  * i i 1 he'  h#ud*>: 

Thd  uhii^gfHl*  tifi Or  we  rati 

uut  of  ihe  fhts^Of  eeniilry .mid  uito  the 
e?^iere  of  f dd  fkist  de.  ITk 

hills,  rv:re;:',.|  me!  swelled-  into  lUrmp* 
tuios  that  were  f * . » * h.^M  than  ferrihle  in 
iherr  sa  vag-  imkedness.  - The-  fields  of 
mini  ami  thv ^ oi*e hard^  ami  i:he 

;*’•  r.  yjf-  the  p.asuires  changed  to  the 

iUMmy  gnt>  iff  tlie  Vpe,«sitrelo^'  wheuV 
T/jhV1s  tn{n  whieii  tie-  ralieys  flattened, 
and  oldened.  There  were  tic  longer  ‘any 

f;n*ptry  ef dnrinys.  ; the  vdhtires  seemed  tu 
iru'n  T>v»m  -tone  {<>.  mhd<  thd  imman  puv- 
;Ul;>  dtfe.ved  il-.tdf  lufh.e  lew  patehed  and 
hdreroil  tigpreM  flujt  followed  the  oxen 
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in  the  interminable  furrows,  shallowly 
scraping  the  surface  of  the  lonely  levels. 
The  haggard  mountain  ranges  were  of 
stone  that  seemed  blanched  with  geo- 
logical superannuation,  and  at  one  place 
we  ran  by  a wall  of  hoary  rock  that 
drew  its  line  a mile  long  against  the  sky, 
and  then  broke  and  fell,  and  then  stag- 
gered up  again  in  a succession  of  Titanic 
bulks.  But  stupendous  as  these  moun- 
tain masses  were  they  were  not  so  won- 
derful as  those  wheat-lands  which  in 
harvest-time  must  wash  their  shores  like 
a sea  of  gold.  Where  they  now  rose  and 
sank  with  the  long  ground  swell  of  the 
plains  in  our  own  West,  a thin  gray 
stubble  covered  them  from  the  feeble 
culture  which  leaves  Spain,  for  all  their 
extent  in  both  the  Castiles,  in  Estre- 
madura,  in  Andalusia,  still  without  bread 
enough  to  feed  herself,  and  obliges  her 
to  import  alien  wheat. 

At  the  lunch  which  we  had  so  good  in 
the  dining-car  we  kept  our  talk  to  the 
wonder  of  the  scenery,  and  well  away 
from  the  interesting  Spanish  pair  at  our 
table.  It  is  never  safe  in  Latin  Europe 
to  venture  upon  ignorance  of  English 
in  educated  people,  or  people  who  look 
so ; and  with  these  we  had  the  reward  of 
our  prudence  when  the  husband  asked 
after  dessert  if  we  minded  his  smoking. 
His  English  seemed  meant  to  open  the 
way  for  talk,  and  we  were  willing  he 
should  do  the  talking.  He  spoke  with- 
out a trace  of  accent,  and  we  at  once 
imagined  circles  in  which  it  was  now  as 
chic  for  Spaniards  to  speak  English  as 
it  once  was  to  speak  French.  If  he 
indeed  represented  a more  cosmopolitan 
and  modern  Spain,  it  was  interesting  to 
escape  to  something  quite  native  in  the 
three  young  girls  who  got  in  at  the  next 
station  and  shared  our  compartment 
with  us  as  far  as  we  went.  They  were 
tenderly  kissed  by  their  father  in  putting 
them  on  board,  and  held  in  lingering 
fa  re*  wells  at  the  window  till  the  train 
started.  The  eldest  of  the  three  then 
helped  in  arranging  their  baskets  in  the 
racks,  but  it  was  the  middle  sister  who 
took  motherly  charge  of  the  youngest, 
whom  she  at  once  explained  to  us  as 
enfenna.  This  middle  sister  was  the 
prettiest  girl  of  the  conventional  Spanish 
type  we  had  yet  seen : dark-eyed  and  dark- 
haired,  regular,  hut  a little  overfull  of 


the  chin  which  she  would  presently  have 
double.  She  was  very,  very  pale  of  face, 
with  a pallor  in  which  she  had  assisted 
nature  with  powder,  as  all  Spanish 
women,  old  and  young,  do.  But  there 
was  no  red  underglow  in  the  pallor,  such 
as  gives  many  lovely  faces  among  them 
the  complexion  of  whitewash  over  pink 
on  a stucco  surface.  She  wrapped  the 
youngest  sister,  who  would  by  and  by 
be  beautiful,  and  now,  being  sick,  had 
only  the  flush  of  fever  in  her  cheeks,  and 
propped  her  in  the  coziest  corner  of  the 
car,  where  she  tried  to  make  her  keep 
still,  but  could  not  make  her  keep  silent. 
In  fact,  they  all  babbled  together,  over 
the  basket  of  luncheon  which  the  middle 
sister  opened  after  springing  up  the  lit- 
tle table-leaf  at  the  window,  and  spread 
with  a substantial  variety,  including 
fowl  and  sausage  and  fruit,  such  as 
might  tempt  a sick  appetite,  or  a well 
one,  even.  As  she  brought  out  each  of 
these  victuals,  together  with  a bottle  of 
wine  and  a large  bottle  of  milk,  she  first 
offered  it  to  us,  and  when  it  was  duly 
refused  with  thanks,  she  made  the  in- 
valid eat  and  drink,  especially  the  milk, 
which  she  made  a wry  face  at.  When 
she  had  finished  they  all  began  to  ques- 
tion whether  her  fever  was  rising  for 
the  day;  the  good  sister  felt  the  girl’s 
pulse,  and  got  out  a thermometer,  which 
together  they  arranged  under  her  arm. 
and  then  duly  inspected.  It  seemed 
that  the  fever  was  rising,  as  if  might  very 
well  be,  but  the  middle  sister  was  not 
moved  from  her  notable  calm,  and  the 
eldest  did  not  fear.  At  a station  where  a 
class  of  young  men  was  to  be  seen  before 
an  ecclesiastical  college  the  girls  looked 
out  together,  and  joyfully  decided  that 
the  brother  (or  possibly  cousin)  whom 
they  expected  to  see  was  really  there 
among  them.  When  we  reached  Burgos 
we  felt  that  we  had  assisted  at  a drama 
of  family  medicine  and  affection  which 
was  so  sweet  that  if  the  fever  was  not 
very  wisely  it  was  very  winningly  treated. 
It  was  not  perhaps  a very  serious  case, 
and  it  meant  a good  deal  of  pleasant 
excitement  for  every  one  concerned. 

Tt  appears  to  be  the  use  in  several 
minor  cities  of  Spain  for  the  best  hotel 
to  send  the  worst  omnibus  to  the  station, 
as  who  should  say,  “ Good  wine  needs 
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*m  \>v.«}i."'  ,>.t.  H*  trues  ve  were  almost  a hi te*| »hi<-C'  in  its  whole  esteiif, . tlu*u^*it 

idar?ned  by  ?ipy  sbabbitwss  nf  the  omnibus  there  must  have  beer)  oin:  in  the  kitchen.. 
tV.r  rhe  hoi  of  H’E  bail  chosen  ihrouid)  h Ttk>  landlord  pBliitfKj  out  ? h>:»r  h was 
<$:]  lirai^e  in  the  ”’n  ide-books.  completely  j n i y*pr *♦  | whli  Smo  m-heat  i ng 

and.  thvuahi  we  ban*  ^n f fi»e  wre: nir  apparaUte;  but.  when  i made  him  i.bsorVe 
»hw-.  It  was  indeed  the  wreny  oio\  I>ur  tluif  them  wo*  no  tdeem  in  the  >himrt*> 
because  there  is  no  riuht  hold  in  Ti/jrgro*  ryrdi atW*  -litr  owned  with  >r  :fXxf\ >#  that 
when  you  arrive  there  km  ini  afirrnoon  th,*re  was  inieh  in  T,  -saul.  1.1  e 

m Mr|yr  * Vfober.  and  h'i  i the  t«/< »Iu*t > r*  shov  ed  n*  la vnt\  pica -u] it  r*n  jvt-  to  tin* 

ehdf  e!  Unit  niiti'  months  of  winter  which  h i ( h W'hkh  would  haw  been  tvurai  icon 
Is  said  to  eon  trad  there  with  three:  I j| e >.un  if  i ln  wini.  which  we'  }efrph»v  n>- 
njoidhs  ufhdl.  Tlue  air  #h>>t t in  5Wi  Kehusium,  hail  heon  work-JusT  thijt 

it  i*:  Hot  tbt*  breath  #£  - t* '*£* 

bear*  s\wl  < hini.e  hv  the  b'-einmny  h!‘  i’rd  m‘\y-  rUnin^roUrn,. »*ohi  ^iflt  the  m/ne 

al!  eoiiieiv.  1 ha?.  Horuoe -irspjf  no  [o7iuer  ■mnn'.  • ^y.)M^\\\r\  % dyr&Wy  • declared  that 

attempts  to  den y »r  lr.-tvi  her  Iheh  perch  all  wnnhi  mu  do.  ami  that  t WuitJd  look 
Op  the  Oj,|;uids  et  ( >!d  4 :i-  tile,  d U-0.  de-w  !>r  re  foi’  room*  vvithHrepbieeS^ 
dvfe? reh-seci  tie  deny  it  I tin-  apt knew,  1 had  first  to ]Srnl  >v  ealrlit-iorder  % find 
not  pfobabfy  jp?;hv»i  fil.it?  erased  fn  h»»  the  i h<  other  hmeK.  bet  1 nmnd  in-Han] 
<i‘le  eu [dm!  mid  ue  trnjvufe  «d  (doh^rhui  ilmt  in  a ejiv  y h » rVy  * i^bt  ijeeisijnd 
^[•ain  end  >.haf«^]  Ha  vriniaey  . w ith  inhabdonrs  tliei-o  ^ nn(  on.  ‘-:ih  -eu)d- 

Toledo  stnraTime  ,o  lb*-  bnirtoernh  *-r r-  bu»;  hn*  hire  in  ila*  -ao-‘U  1 {ri.d  to 

tun.  ‘ tile  v.  s t n { i y * I hi;  '-•  o|‘  -i;tlli  |t  I*  i \ :>  ( .* 
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thw*'  ‘wro 
hoidiing  fur 
l(»  . j!k  IM#  - 

T?vr?iiiu^  of  ^H4  Wfc 
’ju^.wbfftfef’w  fotki^fy 
must  follow  the 
of  the  sd*)*v  aii 4 WiVv 
to  warm  w rfvlfe 
fiery*  That  m(ihi  v<if 
rd . 

dfflOfS 

voieps  wfm  h m*  kii«v f 
to  hr  the  voi^H  af 
despairifi^  & tpy  fi0ti 
&’  t>  nxi  of a w ir  \ Vldiyc 
through  tlii-; 
roreMors; ' 

ti  rulers  f an  ff  V 1 1 

tv$id  hoiUnn  Wad-VHy 
mtth  ?*  CkuTt  4*u 
diiWip§fwiri  tif  a rifv 
.*vm  e where  $*Vy  W e/ 

kniW  fho  Tijp* 
the  id (I her rn & * $;  nr*! ;■ 
the  pthfcr  t htx  ki  tel  (Hi . ; 
bui  mrltber 
apjp^yf^lf  wa«  nil* 
3W*raL 

Aa.  fioon  &&  w: 
h a d : aoctrptrd  Nair 

fate,  wJiiki  ft#  yet 

which  had  hnomht  ib  fivni  the  station.  tht>  *iiu  • bad  not  set  behind  the  ch»mk 
Tim  landlord  !‘Mlrn\v  (1  did  ho!  then  whirl]  hud  kept  if.  out  of  our  rwm* 
move ive  {he  irony  of  bis  enlrn)  bad  the  all  day,,  we  hurried  fortfu .not  only  >.\ 

horses  put  to  and  our  baggage  pm  on,  escape  Uifi  ar3jzr<r^  of  out  ' hole!,  hut  to 

and  \vu  drove  away.  But  timi  w<  nmf-  a.  re  ■soon,  as  w eouhl  as  nine!*  n> 

those  eharmimr  travh.vrs  from  CMdie  eiodd yi  Hie  unhle  and  fanious  vrityv  AYe 

eomimr  in  our  hotel  from  -tin:  hotel  had  stu  emdlont  enp  of  ten  in  rhe  Vrl<te** 
fliey  had  clutset.h -and  frnin  A Si^iydf  for  rnofoA  pavilion  rtf  onr  beautiful-  e-ohi 
heart osluiiOs:  in*  «•  thorn;  and  u-<-  . (imo,  dodou*rurunf  and  now  «;pir  spirit  r-*-< 
to  the  md v hotel  they  had  h-t:  on*  lend  with  the  op po rum i vies  of  Mbr  em 
visited  '[’here  af  our  demand  'Oar  tiros  walk  we  took  along  the  r<mr-‘  • 

the liphlhvrd  i(jh bdi  v the  Arlmuon.  I -stor.  epurr*y,  - 

lie  Inh?  hy  hoed  on  tin  e,.jd_  neluooryn  That  is  tfe  right  word  to  use  n rh  • : 
llnyhntii  »».*'  if  n*  ask  whnt.  hotti'r -.yvn  • hut  r^idls-  there  was  no  eourse  ip  tin- 
eonid  wid>  fhmi  tlun.  \V;  di\oe  f/u*“kv  A fkmynti  Between  the  fint\  ^:idr  • or 
ho o-’ hi <»*!",  to  '.oyr  .*v  n Ivateh  ^'f-Kaa;  the  hankmenfs  and  under  the  re* hh*  hrid;.*  - 
hir^dlord  ruid'  nn  with  the  riistillan  eulrn  .'.there  wore  smooth  wpans*».e  of  eater; 
fm  hod  kept  nr  outr  ilepartuie  d'lieu  n?du  rally  with  mm  ten  washinir  at  th.  o- 
tln-rv:  w>»>  p.  vHt'uu’’  for  m<  hut  l * * deelare  whieh  rr-fleeted  l ike  an  afler-^leiv  of  rhr 
npY^e! f ?he  lVeditud  S«.u  irnirn.-d  to  mevdoy  sky  the  Splendid  nn>ssrs<  of  yyr»f 
tske  die  rcTOiu'v  hi*  had  otfered  us,  \\h«  huno*  red  fison  the  dyers*  w*>:  on  ih>; 
wen  o,  p,  rtVr.fi v m lfi<  power  i)\M  ho  The  pvpaesos  of  water  were  border^!  hr 
wuld  vna-o:odoe,,;,ly  ojT.od  i«.»  oth-r  m V-dfler  oje.iee?.of  whmh  .had  gTo-’>: 

Other  roorjn  eumdh-  eohhVhm  \ro  d»d  not  during  th«  rainless  summer*  l>uf  whiyb- 
eAfi;  to  aniivp  The  » Tdi  an-,  had  retin-d  were  no  doubt  sonn  to  l h>  subim*r^ri  urr 
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The  avenue  where  the  old  Castilian 
nobles  once  dwelt  in  their  now  empty 
palaces  climbs  along  the  hillside  above 
the  Cathedral,  which  on  its  lower  side 
secihs  to  elbow  off  the  homes  of  meaner 
men,  and  in  front  to  push  them  away 
beyond  a plaza  not  large  enough  for 
it.  Even  this  the  Cathedral  had  not 
cleared  of  the  horde  of  small  Burgos  boys 
who  followed  us  unbidden  to  its  doors 
and  almost  expropriated  those  authorized 
blind  beggars  who  own  the  church  doors 
in  Spain.  When  we  declined  the  further 
company  of  these  boys  they  left  us  with 
expressions  which  I am  afraid  accused 
our  judgment  and  our  appearance;  but  in 
another  moment  we  were  safe  from  their 
censure  and  hidden  as  it  were  in  the 
thick  smell  of  immemorial  incense. 

It  was  not  the  moment  for  doing  the 
Cathedral  in  the  wonted  tiresome  and 
vulgar  way;  that  was  reserved  for  the 
next  day;  now  we  simply  wandered  over 
the  vast  twilight  spaces,  and  craned  our 
necks  to  breaking  in  trying  to  pierce  the 
gathering  gloom  in  the  vaulting  over- 
head. It  was  a precious  moment,  but 
perhaps  too  weird,  and  we  were  glad  to 
find  a sacristan  with  a business-like  ac- 
tivity setting  red  candlesticks  about  a 
bier  in  the  area  before  the  choir,  which 
here,  as  in  all  other  Spanish  cathedrals, 
is  planted  frankly  in  the  middle  of  the 
edifice,  a church  by  itself,  as  if  to 
emphasize  the  incomparable  grandeur  of 
the  cathedral.  The  sacristan  willingly 
paused  in  his  task  and  explained  that 
he  was  preparing  the  bier  for  the  funeral 
of  a Church  dignitary  (as  we  learned 
later,  the  dean),  which  was  to  take  place 
the  next  day  at  noon;  and  if  we  would 
come  at  that  hour  wc  should  hear  some 
beautiful  music.  We  knew  that  he  was 
establishing  a claim  on  our  future  cus- 
tom, but  wc  thanked  him  and  pro- 
visionally feed  him,  and  left  him  at  his 
work,  at  which  we  might  have  all  but 
fancied  him  whistling,  so  cheerfully  and 
briskly  he  went  about  it. 

Outside  we  lingered  a moment  to  give 
ourselves  the  solemn  joy  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Constable,  which  forms  the  apse 
of  the  Cathedral  and  i<  its  chief  glory. 
It  mounted  to  t lie  gray  sky,  from  which 
v keen  wind  was  sweeping  the  nar- 
row street  leading  to  it  and  bluster- 
ing round  the  corner  of  the  Cathedral, 


so  that  the  marble  men  holding  up  the 
Constable’s  coat  of  arms  in  the  rear  of 
his  chapel  might  well  have  ached  from 
the  cold  which  searched  the  marrow  of 
the  flesh-and-blood  men  below.  These 
hurried  by  in  flat  caps  and  corduroy  coats 
and  trousers,  with  sashes  at  their  waists 
and  comforters  round  their  necks;  and 
they  were  picturesque  quite  in  the  meas- 
ure of  their  misery.  Some  whose  tat- 
ters were  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  their  costume  I am  sure  would  have 
charmed  me  if  I had  been  a painter; 
ns  a mere  word-painter  I find  myself 
wishing  I could  give  the  color  of  their 
wretchedness  to  my  page. 

In  the  absence  of  any  specific  record 
in  my  note-book  I do  not  know  just  how 
it  was  that  between  this  first  glimpse 
of  the  Cathedral  and  dinner  (but  it  must 
have  been  on  our  return  to  our  hotel) 
the  little  interpreter  who  had  met  us 
at  the  station,  and  had  been  intermit- 
tently constituting  himself  our  protector 
ever  since,  convinced  us  that  we  ought 
to  visit  the  City  Hall  and  see  the  out- 
side of  the  marble  tomb  containing  the 
bones  of  the  Cid  and  his  wife.  Such  as 
the  bones  were,  we  found  they  were  not 
to  be  seen  themselves,  and  I do  not  know 
that  I should  have  been  the  happier  for 
their  inspection.  In  fact,  I have  no 
great  opinion  of  the  Cid  as  a historical 
character  or  a poetic  fiction.  His  epic, 
or  his  long  ballad,  formed  no  part  of  my 
young  study  in  Spanish,  and  when  four 
or  five  years  ago  a friend  gave  me  a copy 
of  it,  beautifully  printed  in  black  letter, 
with  the  prayer  that  I would  read  it 
sometime  within  the  twelvemonth,  I 
found  the  time  far  too  short.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  I have  never  read  the  poem 
to  this  day,  though  I have  often  tried, 
and  I doubt  if  its  author  ever  intended 
it  to  be  read.  He  intended  it  rather  to 
be  recited  in  stirring  episodes,  with 
spaces  for  refreshing  slumber  in  the  con- 
necting narrative.  As  for  the  Cid  in 
real  life  under  his  proper  name  of  Rod- 
rigo do  Bivar,  though  he  made  his  king 
publicly  swear  that  he  had  had  no  part  in 
the  murder  of  his  royal  brother,  and  was 
the  stoutest  and  bravest  knight  in 
Castile,  I cannot  find  it  altogether  ad- 
mirable in  him  that  when  his  king 
banished  him  he  should  resolve  to  fight 
thereafter  for  any  master  who  paid  him 
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Tut  • MANUEL  * 

Tha t appear^  to  mo  the  pury  of  ?*  * ! t i I]  ho  had  .shown  us  the  box  h< »hl i iii? 
a rond-aarmU  rather  than  u r |h»;  f yid%  tamos,,  had  himself  had  a varied 

and  it  neoiii^  to  mo  1)0  ;nu<nid  for  his  tailor,  H you  believed  him.  lie*  was  horn 
s.>r,’i.'e  undo!  Moorish  prhieo*  tin* t ho  h»  Madrid  and  had  passed.  when  three- 
stajuild . make  war  yunuu-d  them  on  hi*  ■ yours  old,  Now  York,  where  ho'  *nvvr 
pormiml  behalf  nr  afte  rward  under  ill*  up  vn  be-unotr  a edfi/m  and  to  b*;v  thr 
own  i-nVratofnl  fcinfr.  He  w Triomls  now  driver  of  »i  did  ivory- wafam  four  a large 
with  the  Arabian  K ing  of  Saragossa;  and  department  store*.  Ho  \vtf£  now  run*  of 
nt >W  Uf\  f * ';‘Wjfe'!'  A ra-aphwser  i i wder  t W 'those  ;jix;frt?rnTi.'itn|1  iTitorjfiretors1  whom  ■■Xiixi; 

^uvn'i^tn  > ami  o^imji  ItP  semta  ••■'find  at  every  barge  Elation . •throrr^taw.it-: 
■ am  nt^ttjgo  by  - tho  •.  Spam  iu  the  nmnhor  od-  the  prhn/ip#!  • 

iIk*. * .'.'hrist -ian  fhiiv*loii$, -wtavfei  hotels  of  the  phtoe.  They  pay  the 

ta* .prisbtier  v^ith  Idv  Yojhuvur^,  hot  yjcwTtiytttt??)!  a ^vrTiihv  tax,  for.  th^r; 
rott'a^os  wit  hunt  ransom  nUvr  :\  eon-  liemve  though  it  was  our  friend  w 
fomphious  nudienox  Is  U well.  T ask,  preyed  belief  time  the  oil 

that  lut  Iklps  pno  dVftaxr  airaittat  jinothorv  tlm a salary  of  two 
always  fnrwha t therm wasTp  ,itfaud , wbeti  dollar*  a day ;;  blit,  porlmpfc  this 


wbett  dollar*  n day;;  blit  porlmpfc/ thi*  was  uo 
ho  la’kp^  Ytilorwaa  from  t i ft*  hdideK  'kogps  better  founded  than  his  belief  in  u Oer- 
.now  of  hia  prtmusex ,fe';tlkmt'l*u't;  bavtbg  mno  . prim^  Avh%  whyi'r  ho  went  a#  hof 
p>Nnred  the  governor  i>*  make  him  give  r-mirinr*-  piifd  him  -ten  eloliujS  >t  d«V  iiml 
tip  his  tmtsnrr*,  hnro‘S  Kirn  to  his  waist  all  his  Hhe  wishu.d  him  to  exaoa 

atuj  burns  him  aim*?  Af \w  that,  to  ho  and  Ifvo  msar  lior  in  .Hyrnmny.  so  as  .to 
^(iror  hfi  Pnjo y%  hfe  . <Itad Ttilitjr • Jn  ••  hwr^aily  th  go  with  her  to  Senith  A rui>rka, 

^^•hur  forays  iiP»»  *he-  ■?jru>''hhoviutf  oeop,-  hut  ho  had  nor  vr>  made*  up  Ids  .miral  to 
trv.  arid  do*-  “ satisfied"  with  havinw-dom*  h*avo  Buryo^,  thmi^h  his  poor  i*y^  wa- 
hi-i  duty  toward  Ids  tlndr."  t * r> vi  y;ith  >u<A\  a nold  hs  only  Uortfo* 

Onr  intorpr^ror.  who  would  not  h r us  ran  ^ive  tl  mn  in  the  oP-iirW  antuiou ; 
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when  I urged  him  to  look  to  the  bad 
cough  he  had,  he  pleaded  that  it  was  a 
very  old  cough.  He  had  a fascination  of 
his  own,  which  probably  came  from  his 
imaginative  habit  of  mind,  so  that  I 
could  have  wished  more  adoptive  fellow* 
citizens  were  like  him.  He  sympathized 
strongly  with  us  in  our  grief  with  the 
cold  of  the  hotel,  and  when  we  said  that 
a small  oil-heater  would  take  the  chill 
off  a large  room,  he  said  that  he  had 
advised  that  very  thing,  but  that  our  host 
had  replied  with  proud  finality,  “ I am 
the  landlord.”  Whether  this  really  hap- 
pened or  not  I cannot  say,  but  I have 
no  doubt  that  our  little  guide  had  faith 
in  it  as  a real  incident.  He  apparently 
had  faith  in  the  landlord’s  boast  that  he 
was  going  to  have  a stately  marble  stair- 
case to  the  public  entrance  of  his  hotel, 
which  was  presently  of  common  stone, 
rather  tipsy  in  its  treads  and  much  in 
need  of  scrubbing. 

There  is  as  little  question  in  my  mind 
that  he  believed  the  carriage  we  had  en- 
gaged to  take  us  next  morning  to  the 
Cartuja  de  Miraflores  would  be  ready  at 
a quarter  before  nine,  and  that  he  may 
have  been  disappointed  when  it  was  not 
ready  until  a quarter  after.  But  it  was 
worth  waiting  for  if  to  have  a team 
composed  of  a brown  mule  on  the  right 
hand  and  a gray  horse  on  the  left  was 
to  be  desired.  These  animals,  which 
nature  had  so  differenced,  were  equalized 
by  art  through  the  lavish  provision  of 
sleigh  - bells,  without  some  strands  of 
which  no  team  in  Spain  is  properly 
equipped.  Besides,  as  to  his  size  the 
mule  was  quite,  as  large  as  the  horse,  and 
as  to  his  tail  he  was  much  more  decora- 
tive. About  two  inches  after  this  mem- 
ber left  his  body  it  was  closely  shaved 
for  some  six  inches  or  more,  and  for  that 
space  it  presented  the  effect  of  a rather 
large  size  of  garden-hose;  below,  it  swept 
his  thighs  in  a lordly  switch.  If  any- 
thing could  have  added  distinction  to  our 
turnout  it  would  have  been  the  stiff  side- 
whiskers  of  our  driver — the  only  pair  T 
saw  in  real  life  after  seeing  them  so 
long  in  pictures  on  boxes  of  raisins  and 
cigars.  There  they  were  associated  with 
the  look  and  dress  of  a torpro,  and  our 
coachman,  though  an  Old  Castilian  of  the 
austerest,  may  have  been  in  his  gay 
youth  an  Andalusian  bull -fighter. 


Our  pride  in  our  equipage  soon  gave 
way  to  our  interest  in  the  market  for 
sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  donkeys,  which 
we  passed  through  just  outside  the  city. 
The  market  folk  were  feeling  the  morn- 
ing’s cold;  shepherds  folded  in  their 
heavy  shawls  leaned  motionless  on  their 
long  staves,  as  if  hating  to  stir;  one  in- 
genious boy  wore  a live  lamb  round  his 
neck,  which  he  held  close  by  the  legs  for 
the  greater  comfort  of  it;  under  the  trees 
by  the  roadside  some  of  the  peasants 
were  cooking  their  breakfasts  and  warm- 
ing themselves  at  the  fires.  The  sun  was 
on  duty  in  a cloudless  sky;  but  all  along 
the  road  to  the  Cartuja  we  drove  between 
rows  of  trees  so  thickly  planted  against 
his  summer  rage  that  no  ray  of  his 
friendly  heat  could  now  reach  us.  At 
times  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  escape 
from  this  remorselessly  shaded  avenue 
into  the  open ; the  trees  gave  way,  and  we 
caught  glimpses  of  wide  plains  and  dis- 
tant hills;  then  they  closed  upon  us 
again,  and  in  their  chill  shadow  it  was 
no  comfort  to  know  that  in  summer,  when 
the  townspeople  got  through  their  work, 
they  came  out  to  these  groves,  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  had  supper 
under  their  hospitable  boughs. 

One  comes  to  almost  any  Cartuja  at 
last,  and  we  found  ours  on  a sunny  top 
just  when  the  cold  had  pinched  us  almost 
beyond  endurance,  and  joined  a sparse 
group  before  the  closed  gate  of  the  con- 
vent. The  group  was  composed  of  poor 
people  who  had  come  for  the  dole  of  food 
daily  distributed  from  the  convent,  and 
better-to-do  country  folk  who  had  brought 
things  to  sell  to  the  monks,  or  were  there 
on  affairs  not  openly  declared.  But  it 
seemed  that  it  was  a saint’s  day;  the 
monks  were  having  service  in  the  church 
solely  for  their  own  behoof  and  edifica- 
tion, and  they  had  shut  us  sinners  out 
not  only  by  locking  the  gate,  but  by 
taking  away  the  wire  for  ringing  the 
bell,  and  leaving  nothing  but  a knocker 
of  feeble  note  with  which  different  mem- 
bers of  our  indignation  meeting  vainly 
hammered.  Our  guide  assumed  the  vir- 
tue of  our  greatest  indignation  because 
he  ought  to  have  known  that  we  could 
not  get  in  on  that  saint’s  day:  but  it 
did  not  avail,  and  the  little  group  dis- 
persed, led  off  by  the  brown  peasant  who 
was  willing  to  share  my  pleasure  in  our 
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arc  mostly  to  be  seen  after  you  pass 
through  the  Moorish  gate  overarching 
the  stony,  dusty,  weedy  road,  hard  by  the 
place  where  the  house  of  the  Cid  is  said 
to  have  stood.  The  arch,  so  gracefully 
Saracenic,  was  the  first  monument  we  had 
seen  of  the  Moslem  obsession  of  the  coun- 
try which  has  left  its  signs  so  abundant- 
ly in  the  South;  here  in  the  North,  the 
thing  seemed  almost  prehistoric,  almost 
pre-glacially  old,  the  witness  of  a world 
utterly  outdated.  But  perhaps  it  was  not 
more  utterly  outdated  than  the  residences 
of  the  nobles  who  had  once  made  the 
ancient  Castilian  capital  splendid,  but 
were  now  as  irrevocably  merged  in  Ma- 
drid as  the  Arabs  in  Africa. 

Rome  of  the  palaces  looked  down  from 
the  narrow  street  along  the  hillside  above 
the  Cathedral,  but  only  one  of  them  wTas 
kept  up  in  at  all  the  state  of  other  days; 
and  I could  not  be  sure  at  what  point 
this  street  had  ceased  to  be  the  street 
where  our  guide  said  every  one  kept  cows, 
and  “ the  ladies  ” took  big  pitchers  of 
milk  away  to  sell  every  morning.  But  I am 
sure  those  ladies  could  have  been  of  noble 
descent  only  in  the  farthest  possible  re- 
move, and  I do  not  suppose  their  cows 
were  even  remotely  related  to  the  haughty 
ox-team  which  blocked  the  way  in  front 
of  the  palaces  and  obliged  us  to  dismount 
while  our  carriage  was  lifted  round  the 
cart.  Our  driver  was  coldly  disgusted, 
but  the  driver  of  the  ox-team  preserved 
a calm  as  perfect  as  if  he  had  been  a 
hidalgo  interested  by  the  incident  before 
his  gate.  It  delayed  us  till  the  psycho- 
logical moment  when  the  funeral  of  the 
dean  was  over,  and  we  could  join  the 
formidable  party  following  the  sacristan 
from  chapel  to  chapel  in  the  Cathedral. 

We  came  to  an  agonized  consciousness 
of  the  misery  of  this  process  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Constable,  where  it  threatened  to 
be  finally  stayed  by  the  indecision  of 
certain  ladies  of  our  party  in  choosing 
among  the  postal-cards  for  sale  there. 
By  this  time  we  had  suffered  much  from 
the  wonders  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
sacristan  had  not  spared  us  a jewel  or 
a silvered  or  gilded  sacerdotal  garment 
or  any  precious  vessel  of  ceremonial;  so 
that  our  jaded  wonder  was  inadequate 
to  the  demand  of  the  beautiful  tombs 
of  the  Constable  and  his  lady.  The 
Coffer  of  the  Cid  — fastened  against 


the  Cathedral  wall  for  a monument  of 
hi9  shrewdness  in  doing  the  Jews  of 
Burgos,  who,  with  the  characteristic  sim- 
plicity of  their  race,  received  it  back  full 
of  sand  and  gravel  in  payment  of  the 
gold  they  had  lent  him  in  it — could  as 
little  move  us.  Perhaps  if  we  could  have 
believed  that  he  finally  did  return  the 
value  received,  we  might  have  marveled 
a little  at  it,  but  from  what  we  know  of 
the  Cid  this  was  not  credible. 

We  did  what  we  could  with  the  painted 
wood-carving  of  the  cloister  doors;  the 
life-size  head  of  a man  with  his  mouth 
open  for  a key-hole  in  another  portal;  a 
fearful  silver-plated  chariot  given  by  a 
rich  blind  woman  for  bearing  the  Host 
in  the  processions  of  Corpus  Christi ; but 
it  was  very  little,  and  I am  not  going  to 
share  my  failure  with  the  reader  by  the 
vain  rehearsal  of  particulars. 

No  literary  art  has  imparted  a sense  of 
picture  or  architecture  or  sculpture  to 
me;  the  despised  postal-card  is  better  for 
that;  and  probably  throughout  these 
“ trivial,  fond  records  ” I shall  be  found 
shirking  as  much  as  I may  the  details  of 
such  sights,  seen  or  unseen,  such  as  em- 
bitter the  heart  of  travel  with  unavailing 
regret  for  the  impossibility  of  remem- 
bering them.  I must  leave  for  some 
visit  of  the  reader’s  own  the  large  and 
little  facts  of  the  many  chapels  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Burgos,  but  I will  try  to 
overwhelm  him  with  my  sense  of  the 
whole  mighty  interior,  the  rich  gloom, 
the  potent  exaltation,  which  I made 
such  shift  as  I could  to  feel  in  the  com- 
pany of  those  picture-postal  amateurs. 
It  was  like,  say,  a somber  afternoon, 
verging  to  the  twilight  of  a cloudy  sun- 
set, so  that  when  I came  out  of  it  into 
the  open  noon  it  was  like  emerging  into 
a clear  morrow.  Perhaps  because  I could 
there  shed  the  harassing  human  environ- 
ment, the  outside  of  the  Cathedral  seemed 
to  me  the  best  of  it,  and  we  lingered  there 
for  a moment  in  glad  relief. 

One  house  in  some  forgotten  square 
commemorates  the  state  in  which  the 
Castilian  nobles  used  to  live  in  Burgos 
before  Toledo,  and  then  Valladolid,  con- 
tested the  primacy  of  the  grim  old  cap- 
ital of  the  northern  uplands.  We  stayed 
for  a moment  to  glance  from  our  carriage 
through  the  open  portal  into  its  leafy 
patio , shivering  in  the  cold,  and  then  we 
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bade  our  guide  hurry  back  with  us  to  the 
hot  luncheon  which  would  be  the  only 
heat  in  our  hotel.  But  to  reach  this  we 
had  to  pass  through  another  square, 
which  we  found  full  of  peasants’  ox- 
carts and  mule-teams;  and  there  our 
guide  instantly  jumped  down  and  entered 
into  a livelier  quarrel  with  those  peace- 
able men  and  women  than  I could  after- 
ward have  believed  possible  in  Spain, 
and  which  he  continued  till  some- 
how the  ox-carts  and  mule-teams  were 
jammed  together,  and  a thoroughfare 
was  found  for  us.  Then  it  was  ex- 
plained that  those  peasants  were  always 
blocking  that  square  in  that  way,  and 
that  I had,  however  unwillingly,  been 
discharging  the  duty  of  a public-spirited 
citizen  in  compelling  them  to  give  way. 
I did  not  care  for  that;  I prized  far  more 
the  quiet  with  which  they  had  taken  the 
whole  affair.  In  a Europe  abounding  in 
volcanic  Italians,  nervous  Germans,  and 
exasperated  Frenchmen,  it  was  comfort- 
ing, it  was  edifying,  to  see  those  Cas- 
tilian peasants  so  self -respectfully  self- 
possessed  in  the  wrong. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  opener  spaces 
we  had  got  into  the  sun  from  the  chill 
shadow  of  the  narrow  streets,  but  now  it 
began  to  be  cloudy,  and  when  we  re- 
entered our  hotel  it  was  almost  as 
warm  indoors  as  out.  After  luncheon 
we  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  away 
from  Burgos  and  take  with  us  such 
scraps  of  impression  as  we  could.  We 
decided  that  there  was  no  street  of  gayer 
shops  than  those  gloomy  ones  we  had 
chanced  into  here  and  there;  I do  not 
remember  now  anything  like  a book- 
seller’s or  a milliner’s  or  a draper’s  win- 
dow. There  was  no  sign  of  fashion 
among  the  ladies  of  Burgos,  so  far  as 
we  could  distinguish  them;  there  was  not 
one  glowering  or  perking  hat,  and  I do 
not  believe  there  was  a hobble-skirt  in 
all  the  grim  old  capital  except  such 
as  some  tourist  wore.  The  only  cheer- 
fulness in  the  local  color  was  to  be 
noted  in  the  caparison  of  the  donkeys, 
which  we  were  to  find  more  and  more 
brilliant  southward.  Do  I say  the  only 
cheerfulness?  I ought  to  except  also  the 
involuntary  hilarity  of  a certain  poor 
man’s  suit,  which  was  so  patched  together 
of  myriad  scraps  that  it  looked  as  if 


cut  from  the  fabric  of  a crazy-quilt.  I 
owe  him  this  notice  the  rather  because 
he  almost  alone  did  not  beg  of  us  in  a 
city  which  swarmed  with  beggars  in  a 
forecast  of  that  pest  of  beggary  which 
infests  Spain  everywhere.  I do  not  say 
that  the  thing  is  without  picturesqueness, 
without  real  pathos;  the  little  girl  who 
kissed  the  copper  I gave  her  in  the 
Cathedral  remains  endeared  to  me  by 
that  perhaps  conventional  touch  of  poetry. 

There  was  compensation  for  the  want 
of  presence  among  the  ladies  of  Burgos 
in  the  leading  lady  of  the  theatrical  com- 
pany who  dined,  the  night  before,  at  our 
hotel  with  the  chief  actors  of  her  support, 
before  giving  a last  performance  in  our 
ancient  city.  The  leading  lady  had 
luminous  black  eyes,  large  like  the 
head -lamps  of  a motor-car,  and  a wide, 
crimson  mouth,  which  she  employed  as 
at  a stage  banquet  throughout  the  din- 
ner, while  she  talked  and  laughed  with 
her  fellow  - actors,  beautiful  as  bull- 
fighters, clean-shaven,  serious  of  face, 
and  shapely  of  limb.  They  were  un- 
affectedly professional,  and  the  lady  made 
no  pretense  of  not  being  a leading  lady. 
One  could  see  that  she  was  the  kindest 
creature  in  the  world,  and  that  she  took 
a genuine  pleasure  in  her  large,  prac- 
ticable eyes.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
room  a Spanish  family — father,  mother, 
and  small  children,  down  to  some  in 
arms — were  dining,  and.  the  children  wail- 
ing as  Spanish  children  will,  regardless 
of  time  and  place;  and  when  the  nurse 
brought  one  of  the  disconsolate  infants 
to  be  kissed  by  the  leading  lady,  one’s 
heart  went  out  to  her  for  the  amiability 
and  abundance  of  her  caresses. 

We  were  sorry  we  had  not  got  tickets 
for  the  leading  lady’s  public  performance; 
it.  could  have  been  so  little  more  public; 
but  we  had  not,  and  there  was  nothing 
else  in  Burgos  to  invite  the  foot  out- 
doors after  dinner.  From  my  own 
knowledge  I cannot  yet  say  the  place 
was  not  lighted;  but  my  sense  of  the 
tangle  of  streets  lying  night-long  in  a 
rich  Gothic  gloom  shall  remain  unim- 
paired by  statistics.  Very  possibly  Bur- 
gos is  brilliantly  lighted  with  electricity; 
only  they  have  not  got  the  electricity 
on,  as  in  our  steam-heated  hotel  they  had 
not  got  the  steam  on. 
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The  Frog  in  the  Well 

BY  INEZ  HAYNES  GILLMORE 


how  can  I work  with  all  this 

I I noise?”  Elsa  burst  out,  petulant- 
ly,  after  a prolonged  scratching 
of  pencil  against  paper. 

“Why  don’t  you  take  your  work  up- 
stairs ?”  Mrs.  Morgan  asked. 

“ Oh,  it’s  too  quiet  up  there,  mother,” 
Elsa  answered,  discontent  succeeding  the 
petulance  in  her  tone.  “ I feel  lonesome 
away  from  everybody.” 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Elsa 
to  feel  lonesome  where  she  was,  for  as 
yet  no  member  of  the  patriarchal  Mor- 
gan family  had  left  the  house,  and  per- 
haps more  than  the  normal  air  of  noise, 
confusion,  and  excitement  hung  over  it. 

Outside  in  the  pergola  Mr.  Morgan 
trolled  a tenor  stave  as  he  painted  furi- 
ously at  another  “ Study  of  a Marsh,” 
the  purple-and-gold  succession  of  which 
had  kept  the  Morgan  pot  boiling  for  the 
last  four  years.  Inside,  the  children — 
Kim,  Polly,  Jerry,  the  indeterminate 
twins — played  games  that  varied  with 
their  tastes  and  years.  The  four  women 
of  the  household  worked  with  sewing- 
bags  and  sewing-baskets  at  the  center- 
table. 

“Father  said  he’d  give  me  a dollar  if 
I’d  do  this  problem,  mother,”  Elsa  went 
on.  “ 1 A frog  is  trying  to  climb  a well 
twenty-seven  feet  deep.  If  he  climbs 
three  feet  every  day  and  falls  back  two 
feet  every  night,  how  long  will  it  take  him 
to  get  out?’  It  seems  perfectly  easy — 
twenty-seven  days.  But  father  says  that 
isn’t  right.  I’ve  tried  and  tried,  but  I 
can’t  get  any  other  answer.  I do  want 
to  do  it;  for  I’m  going  to  get  that  paste- 
board doll-baby  house  in  Mallon’s  win- 
dow with  the  dollar.  I can’t  understand 
it,  somehow.  Oh,  mother,  help  me,  won’t 
you  ?” 

Mrs.  Morgan  shook  her  head.  The  look 
that  always  came  into  her  face  when  she 
contemplated  her  daughter  made  a mask 
of  her  features.  Elsa  had  never  con- 
sciously noted  that  look.  But,  sub- 
consciously, it  always  gave  her  a sensa- 


tion of  uneasiness.  She  felt  that  she 
had  done  something  of  which  her  mother 
disapproved.  She  experienced  the  same 
sensation  with  strangers.  Their  faces 
often  filmed  or  hardened  when  they  first 
looked  at  her.  She  felt  that  they  too  dis- 
approved. But  it  was  no  more  true  in 
their  case  than  in  her  mother’s  case. 
Mrs.  Morgan,  for  instance,  was  only 
trying  to  conceal  as  long  as  possible  from 
Elsa  her  own  pride  in  her  daughter’s 
beauty.  She  was  trying  to  conceal  from 
her  the  very  existence  of  that  beauty. 
Strangers  were  undoubtedly  trying  to 
conceal  their  amazement. 

Mrs.  Morgan  herself  had  never  been 
more  than  pleasantly  pretty.  And  now 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  six  children, 
she  was  only  comfortably  comely.  But 
Elsa — 

It  gave  you  a strange  sensation  to 
look  at  Elsa.  It  gave  you  a feeling 
of  joy  so  great  that  it  finally  merged 
with  sadness,  and  left  you  with  the  be- 
ginning of  a lump  in  your  throat.  She 
had  been  predestined  to  beauty.  Her 
infancy  had  trailed  one  long,  admiring 
exclamative.  Her  little  - girlhood  was 
veiled  in  a mist  of  furtive  admiration. 
But  now  that  a hint  of  the  perfected 
loveliness  was  beginning  to  glow  through 
all  her  surfaces,  people  paid  it  the  tribute 
of  silence. 

In  the  first  place,  although  she  was  only 
thirteen,  she  was  unusually  tall  — she 
looked  sixteen.  Basically,  every  slim 
line,  every  delicate  curve,  was  perfect. 
And  yet,  while  still  you  wondered  at  this 
Tanagra-like  perfection,  you  noted  a 
dozen  exquisite  variations  from  the  reg- 
ular. It  was  as  if  a Greek  sculptor  had 
started  the  creation  of  her,  had  striven 
to  make  another  Clytie.  Then  came  some 
devil-may-care,  graceless,  Gallic  modern 
who  gave  a touch  here,  a twist  there, 
flattened  this  contour,  swelled  that  one — 
in  brief,  broke  her  perfection  with  the 
subtleties  of  imperfection.  And  all  this 
was  only  structure.  When  you  came  to 
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self.  Whenever  there  were  minor  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  the  family,  Deeda 
and  her  son-in-law  inevitably  sided  to- 
gether. Just  as  naturally,  Grandma 
Morgan  and  her  daughter-in-law  arrayed 
themselves  against  them. 

“ She’s  very  mature  for  her  years,” 
Deeda  went  on,  dropping  the  boudoir  cap 
of  filet  lace  on  which  she  was  working. 
“ Everybody  thinks  she’s  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen. You  ought  to  lengthen  her  dresses 
a little,  Dora.  It’s  no  use  trying  to  make 
such  a tall,  long-legged  thing  look  like 
a child.  You  can’t  hold  her  back.  Espe- 
cially with  Laura  and  Aline  coming  so 
soon.  Just  think,  Aline’s  fifteen  and 
Laura’s  seventeen.” 

“ I notice,”  Aunt  Almira  said,  mildly, 
“ that  Elsa  still  plays  with  her  dolls.” 

“ But  not  nearly  so  much  as  she  used 
to,”  said  Deeda,  with  a triumphant  air. 

“ I shall  hate  to  have  Elsa  give  up 
playing  with  dolls,”  said  Mrs.  Morgan. 

“ I sha’n’t,”  said  Deeda,  recklessly. 
“ I want  her  to  grow  up  and  have  parties 
and  beaus  and  break  hearts  and  get  en- 
gaged two  or  three  times.” 

Grandma  Morgan’s  lips  set  in  their 
finest  lines  of  disapproval.  Her  only 
audible  remonstrance,  however,  was  the 
more  vehement  peck  and  snap  of  her 
needles. 

But  Mrs.  Morgan  considered  her 
mother’s  words  as  she  considered  every- 
body’s — conscientiously.  “ Well,”  she 
said  finally,  with  a sigh,  “ I don’t  see 
how  she’s  going  to  grow  up  properly  with 
all  of  us  pulling  in  different  directions.” 

Elsa  did  not  go  to  work  immediately 
on  the  top  drawer.  Instead  she  took  off 
the  ribbons  which  tied  her  braids  and 
let  her  hair  fall  loose.  The  sunlight  was 
pouring  into  the  room,  and  Elsa  moved 
1111  til  she  caught  it  on  her  head.  By  a 
charitable  euphemism,  all  light  hair, 
from  dulled  flaxen  to  an  illuminated 
brown,  is  called  gold.  But  Elsa’s  hair 
was  the  real  fairy  gold  of  childhood.  A 
hint  of  green  filmed  its  brightness  and 
gave  it  mystery.  She  stood  quiet  as  a 
little  statue,  studying  her  reflection  in  the 
mirror. 

This  performance  was  habitual  with 
Elsa.  It  was  an  infallible  cure  for  the 
ennui  that  dogged  her  moods.  As  she 
contemplated  her  golden  hair,  a series 
of  strange  ideas  and  images  drifted 


through  her  mind — pictures  of  Goldilocks?, 
Hans  Andersen’s  little  mermaid,  the  long 
line  of  adventurous  fairy-tale  princesses, 
pictures  from  the  few  plays  that  she  had 
seen,  pictures  from  such  poetry  as  her 
carefully  nurtured  girlhood  had  been  per- 
mitted to  read.  Vaguely  it  appeared  to 
her  as  a glittering  ladder  on  which  she 
would  climb  to  grown-up  land.  It  would 
prove  a credential  so  magic,  in  that  far- 
off,  romantic  domain,  that  it  would  carry 
her  into  the  very  court  of  royalty.  In 
brief,  it  was  an  earnest  of  the  mysterious 
joys  of  womanhood. 

After  she  had  tired  of  the  sun’s  work 
on  her  hair,  she  peacocked  a little,  mov- 
ing this  way  and  that,  bowing,  bridling, 
tossing  it,  her  eyes  ever  on  her  re 
flection. 

And,  as  always,  her  mind  went  through 
the  following  catechism.  “ I wonder  if 
I’m  pretty?  I think  I’m  pretty,  but  1 
don’t  know  whether  other  people  do.  I’m 
prettier  than  Betsy  or  Hannah  or  Cordy. 
I know.  But  I don’t  know  whether  I’m 
as  pretty  as  Colette.  I think  I am. 
Father  thinks  I’m  ‘paintable.’  But  what’s 
father’s  opinion? — he  thinks  everybody’s 
‘ paintable  ’ — even  Bridget.  Deeda  thinks 
I’m  pretty.  She’s  always  telling  me  so. 
But,  then,  Deeda  thinks  Polly’s  pretty, 
and  she  isn’t.  If  mother’d  only  say  I 
was  pretty,  I’d  believe  it.  I could  trust 
mother.  But,  oh,  I never  would  ask  her!” 

Five  minutes  of  this,  then  she  began 
to  braid  her  hair.  She  rejected  the  black 
ribbons  which  she  had  just  taken  off 
She  put  some  pale- blue  ones  in  their 
place.  She  changed  her  plain  white 
canvas  shoes  for  a pair  of  beaded,  gray 
suede  slippers  rejected  by  her  favorite 
young  aunt,  Anne.  She  transferred  her 
little  garnet  ring  from  one  hand  to  the 
other.  For  an  instant  she  felt  herself 
another  person.  Then  suddenly,  in  spite 
of  these  enlivening  innovations,  ennui 
caught  and  choked  her  again. 

She  turned  to  her  dolls.  Ranged,  ac- 
cording to  height,  from  Mary  Ann,  her 
first,  huge  “ indestructible  ” doll,  through 
Evelyn,  her  middle-sized  daughter,  down 
to  Posie-Poppy-Patricia,  the  baby  of  them 
all,  they  filled  the  generous  length  of  the 
window-seat.  Elsa  seized  the  baby  ami 
dandled  her  passionately  for  a while. 

“ Oh,  dear!”  she  apostrophized  her, 
wordlessly.  “ If  I could  only  do  the  frog- 
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er’g  yr.i 

tis  Hi-u  rrtmu  ilowu  the  >!i 

)»r.u 

en#.»(cb^ 

iiVtt]  vVpvNun-  noil  rai.'in^  ft'un)  tb?  pi:P 

?:n. 

■ife kitM 

tetB,  the  Itfotmtu  Hf'***.  ’ * 'l  lui 

ic  y’htiil 

liTOaTiptt 

*A|tb  Iruit  Htpl  uHlunUih  1 1 ? « ’ v buns  {»; 

r 1 )»» • ibifi! 

hote»1  hi 

ib..-\  p.MmmI  every  nrefjnrrt  Hramln 

til  MVwi;oiu  • 

hi  the 

:'l:  Jplib.  rb.*<‘tb  MAinV  lupl 

:vj  b*‘V  Hifu* 

Go  gle 


Original  from  . ‘ - 
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u\urin>  m ox;r h ly  h A(i axi xe 


lint'  f rritily  «.l* *11  r think'  Eha.S  •oml*  a 
vt/n,  rUii<i  J dm/t  know  • xaafh  jiow  m 
•Wjm ‘>s  \L  Hat  it V mart*  tiuikvlle  li^n't 

•‘  W t.ht-vj^V  sajij  Air.  M • t hp 

thiiiir  is  t»»  Hixvl  liar  tHunvfhfim-  tv  iK< 
Itvr  aritjiinat in  rapurO  how  bvpjc  vi{?w 
Mr.  Momiii  .w 
iii  a ihjyh- 
in#  <\w  ail  tla 
noble  imlit'imi  inn 
» >i  thv  hum  wlm 
' • I '■„  . ! 


1 jr|  •■•xnirsv-,  if  Vmu.  1 ito/v  Mr*.  Murgwi 
}wh< M.  smiling. 

- r.Tfirlv,.v{tar):V  1 ,11m; V _ n> tt\  Shi  Ml  h<ip 

i)i»\  *Ia:m\  KH'a  ■ • a i I r* » f Oh. 

niiiu-  ri-lti  Up  1m  my  Foofth 
Alothvv  - tv  ')•-?  V,,*-  in  Ip  liar  at  mir 

tf-n  rlii-  ggakunuu  Ami  said  I vould 

put  .<•,  a ? v!  UihU  **H.t 
vi  i Um*  bad  ! all 

rviOly,  tn  WV^T- 
a ri  t cy? 

;ic.  . Y M u my  Bliiir. 

* jflBb-  Ji  With  tlir  wiWllv;-’ 

***  7$  ' cHUrlt'd  A<i  rp]  IfSftljgf* 

vrf  OjhfduUl*  SV  hMl 

,.d v ^ ' ;i  • m-rhap'.  liar 

rn  (♦  - i l-nyacif^ 
imnihcrHlii. 

• 'Imnfc  velaa  atv^^iVxt' 

^ v;  r#f u *itt  Tnimy.  ai 

OKKl^ih,  >!iU  w;t-> 

' Kim  H rliiiif 

la  y<  r tvibv  tiVW 

• 10E 


tbp^arpftfl 
of 

hrmwa  apr 

M fMa  jpf4tin  ^ t $ 
^iv*vUc<r  i|  pr*»bl^ui 
( Vi  r.v  ♦jiA  v hit  -a  i til* 
mar  inn‘4.  - 1 law 

yuu  Holvfij  tlun 
fract  - hi  * tlUv  wall 
problem,  E][«sfi  V\ 


f Wi*~ 
* warms  off. /it  of 

^nvaalnK^M  Jt 
r>  wz  f i i \i  £ 


K % sfi  HU^yvrfi'd . 

tba  pbh^u  I'm 
-rill  work  ini'  i*  1 1 
its  tlimtvhM 

" i'  I'-S  * - U,1  * ftOH  br.M 

lia»*  iVu  ftlH-r  *■  |r«  |\\ 

wan bl  yiai  Ilka  t i<-  , 

>ta,v  V‘  hiii!  ia-ip  VVi a at  tbii  iflPMot.nnl 

You  vai.  jail  ViMir  n.av  moll  ivtJ-,  ami  v»mr 

iYt>  ■ T iliipk  livayl'i'  I’j], 

( a fee  y*-u  fa  Mr-.  OarrojlY  fi*a  .tv-]u«»rr*pv 
“ Olj  • TOoi \u'i‘,‘'  -aid  1-doa  linrVUM  : >. 

• ^ urlphcii  'y' 

i#,l  a'ml  Alin;.a  $>"1  / X'\  * 

^}r-  Mvrr-ai,.  wool  *»a  ma.  of)-  '•:  ,sh;ij| 

g&t* ,%  :tt’^ ; ( Uvv‘  ;>t  nn<y  t w*  n 
V^>n  >*Y  wi-M  U;i>rn  6 tU  xif. 

i 1 ' • *v  yap  t/Hii  )m  ],♦  i.n -Y' 

" Oiu  Nipflmr r"  I1' Ho  >^1 

*'  Wvtyt  il'uif  i»r  fpyi/ly*:  f'uit •■•■fe 

now  aod  )oit  ii\i  Uty  1 « m I ♦’vy-.ry?lnap' 
1 Uat  f'ui  gvinii  t^y ' %y^n ^ :f ! 1 1 ' v. 


ttilnitwl  ft  In  ttir 
>af  sKC  lxA  Pln  iij'l  tKi),i<KS  hi  ii  lk^ 

. y y .’-Y,y . y./-  y •'  tbHt  * *i<‘ati%r  '4>.y 
V*Hjh*»k 

riuv  Hva  ‘diihh’ap  \U')i\  iip-str! ir^.  Bi->; 

lioanina  tbp  rajdJ.  iamlo  mmmk-'ay 
whu*l»  j;i,u-\  ^ iippntN-laiivi*  ii-m  him  •! 
a a y - firay  from  !mr, 

“ f mi  f’M  wa-ir  any  via w wlub‘  mull, 

f'ol  1 malm  up  my  i}i)iu\  wtipilu  r 

Hll  waur  iuy  pink  or  nm  klta 

rikla.vum  Anxl  T wnnf  i<:»  \\o*ar  vri.\  yvatali 

ami  toy  O!  akhliv  Hful  Ml.V  liTiUn  lpt 
ipjy  tTulu  HA  uinttiar  will  not  lH  mo  wnar 
iTmi’a  (!nu>  tyo  of  ji^wnlry  0{  pin**y 

lily  .Ta^hlow-  \$  p?ak  aurnl,  but  . h '*%$$ 
tin1  ^mtir  dunlr  a>  my  pink  idjibfui^s  I 

rintM  hlo  if  >o  "rfv  \vp|l  with  tlu  lilltU 

Ifjlfeftfe  Still,  1)1  iiav-  ii'tx  f’otor/’ 


Go  gle 


sto?*  ' day  y*.$>A  ^»>)<*  oyer  (o  play  <lo)1$  M'ifb 
<■  . IKr  \nronple*.;*4w rySlrrn-  #an**y  t c] ^ » r.  Why.  du  loWaT  done  that 

{Vi?  loon  tbs** . 

*4  \V<H,  yn\i  wat/&  If*  wa>*  ] Jeeda's  deep- 
Say)  p’ropliKov. 

1 nd*?e&-  K\in  tU*llK — phi.yinir 

furiously  and  iViiJitimlh  ‘ If  shy  had 
^titvd^d  three  feet  of  her  yelkwaii  the 
day  hotV^H-,  she  was  \\o\y  / f^taikly  fall- 

ft&£  hack  two.  OrdiirifrHy  Butey  surged 
kyiih  iivlVolovj>  uhAtek  plans  Iky 

jbsC  arid  iorifmls<>S:  Qrilknirily  Klsa 
vftt'h  rmsi'tt'te 

And  *"Uf*ahililk#S  But  tordtVy  Ktea  tt«<k 
the  itVihutfyK  n L<*tV  dn^s  ail  oor  doll* 

Aheref Und ■ i I tx ; a like  huhio  ["'  she  ordered,  hrieiiy.  And 

‘l&iiirijpg^  off  »he  twv>  farniHrS 

ii  &iii* *'  Wef  1 p\ay  tf/xyte- 
dolls'* 

Oh;:Kf>a.  itfmvjwm  done  that  prdhlem 


t ) u <y  hy  o u » - f 
i.vaj  1 

.dress  ibii??*;  ;%V*. ; - 
d 3j; i *i\K  *i}$\  .off  ihy  hiUwr,  n 
itfTAUiSl  hkr'  hoddh?^  dunn^S  add  looked 

<if  J:i.H;vm^  O.  ’^M 
■*hhu  K * nAriidkly  hr*'  f'H-iifu!.?'  *ii\t\ 

♦lAhe*y;|Vhim 

;*  Ttie  e$?fi  while  mutl  \ynM  jsoiiA.ilnl  '-. 

w 1 flv  rill  A)  *%  ; 'Thayers  Add  - 1 i ru<*  i < Jens  of; 

Vlutt  a HtiJy  ^vtl  should  wear  )t  \Vas 
taSldpie'd  to.'  h"  jk.ui  -Kknf  deie-ab* 
f bmnt  yh  r lifffc  tt&f  fnekeA  ft  Ytivyr  ro 

H rhft  foiling  ihkyn  to  her  little*  ^n-i 

.Attew 

tpj  r : f ,-v.  t>nJWs*  that;  ended  ip  a wide  W0l«x 
" I krh^v  what  iv  dot- • Aahl  Taryffwhe 

was  «oif}ert  .both  to  inspnenon  ,n»d  £Hy  r-inomyft- & 
t-oronv  '•  Vi>u  wear  t.iu1  hlitfg 

Idne'S  yr*ur  *rdh>iy 

If  ):  $in  .eoyyr-  fret  niy  tM*<;kl?p>e  of 

Vo'nef  iat't  i In  \>e  u;t f I-»m «!* »»•?  d 

d Afin  t hc*uu  They  wilt 

h-k  '‘Vt‘et.r< 

. .\  • That  woiijtl  Iwy  ' lovoVf  . \±y&.  P$?4' 

JiAvv,  ol/Vij^yo ' 

Sl?fi  ifioked  A>rd  fn 

frjjr  .fhe  fnent  sin:  Jrd  ]>;r  *k  iV 

t*»r  fk  i»oiH {i  yt  IVMe—  tie  '•  . - . 

^‘htl  'l^*st  fdhtsf  IFihon 

/ .■’’*  Wvdl.  mnthet-#  sold  Vtr*  Ai.-rvvo*. 

trimnpljaijilv K the  i\v%\  *••  • ? , 


hakkl 


‘ • ‘ i . Vvoi  v.  • r»  k 

way^eravjytieVh^ke 

]?ut  } u;0;f  to  l-evy 
0:>  voiMr./n  n}u!- 

flAeii  lorip' 

'•hi*  I *U^p  li- g 

1 

th-- : ■gftiXC--  jifiS  fe-TrV-' 


tfeif:  Ofttss'  au  , A-w  Dqu*  UKk  tiAWts  i" 


HAKPEU\S  mmillrt  MAGAZINE 


Elsu  kmi?: 

for  a liviielc 

Tl'ujy  ,\*<*rkrtl  , .«il 
:UV'rsx«<>!r  U , -.Vii.- 

f Vrirt?;-  ^cr  EI#;  ^ , 

!tf  *•*-  i||! 

•■;  ...  ai«awA';  stw- 

Oyiwi  the  • t«*X.V> 
.•J^>:^«f9’;-i!»^ti»iaJy  jv-wr- 
<a<V  Fi~a  jrwitv  ?t  Utii'* 

-i]ay;  \-$$fcviu*r  '4$tf  ti$ 

\fhoV  hv*«r  trains  Mf** 
W'Ttjdi'$  uji  «ith  hw 

'••■■  sk  • At  o t-AT*  si 

“ Atifl.  RW  •V'V^'T' 
JFiutcsr .; 

d<r|lt  UgtfittiT  '._  . ,?•  V'",'  { !; 

'•":  mmm  ;i 

fnned  #gnin  her  ,<.'ryr>fi<.', 
i Wall.  ',  ■■■>}  !'' 

fAur  H’  jvctJrJjijr ' »f»o.nt >*> 
ijtj/  K1>a  }ii*<l  talk'll 
tM«.  li'rt  rtn.  Itvr  vv.-H-VPu!. 
sfe.  laijri  m'  J])y '.fjHj-ierMnwM'-; 

Of-.-.  i*i?j'jujuly  UiiilK-.j  iUi~ 


•'  I 'Ki:  Sv"ii  kayi*  « »}4i 
tune  Hi  Mis,  $M0m 

.T  am  -v  imra  liv'd.  whHi  «|i." 
Klsiv  w«>W.- '»|)VHv'i' ■:.>!<■}> 

'“  U.yrlyT  '*&!;  i^i.. 

w'stiitk'fdly.  , It’.  : <y  a •* 
givi'u  fur : a.  Afni..  "Mere 
rflfti,  i«t  :\Vw^0fl\;'  Ami. 
<*)»,  t #lie A 

irf-  iferit  ,'VtfeI)  o aad  .TU 

wi*rJt.  -slsow  v..ij '" 

“Oi,  /»i  .*  v'iu  F.isrt,  in  a lUspuiring  KUa  fiuHnd  W*‘  i:*rnii:  Of-  of  tlwir 

filin',  “ I Think  ;>f‘  if  all  tlif  tjwm — in  ritiVon^  I.U*r.  Vwif  iliOfivi  i-m  • 

i In  ui.'.r»itisr  wiii-u  f {.'<•>(•  uji  ami  nf  nift'lii  fined-  to  U<  r wai>t 

•.ili'  ii  i ,-'i  !••  h-.j  1 still  ofln’t.  Jt.Kili.i'i  it  "Oli  .El~a,  veur'Amir  is  jus*  like  pr.in 

au.vriiiii^  but  tw.-vuv-w. -it  day-,  If  I’d  Ir»  fairy  TniesP  --aid  ibe  f-*w- 

v.,Ui-,l  it  l vt, i)i. Id  fui v y.'tif  nv.-r  iff  iii'.itlcd  .fanny. 

'-Sf.dfiiti.%  ami  «t.-!  tin-  .Itithy-lnU  ii'aisy.  Kls>i  simtett  tier  in.v  HcrOm.  rri- 

Hint  wc-M  Kni  -*  w||g  it.  '-.r  ihi\  ln>.- final . u'y.ijtlunfi.  wi-fful  Srtillt'y  i5ti!  ?fj«>  Siptfei 

(’.lit-  f -‘Ini’.i'f  ii-r"  ir  lip,  ,.litlKW,  w.-'i!  i:.,tl.inn  — vnlv  ftl utaf-.l  i>u?li  liiUivj-  iiti- 

Ini'.i'  ilia!;  !*< •! i n< * y.  f " ln-r  luiir.. 

■ i»;,|  \ . : i !wv-  ,i  y-,ii  l t 1 Ti i 1 : at  tiii'  fi«  Tin-  miltii'H  tom-nt  divided,  t fm »- iw-i 
.!-•!..  • a -!•;<■!.  |>lti i ti*i I.  ourliil.  Twisnd,  rolli'd,  fHitfwi  -., 

• i V‘.' " I'i-..  .ii-dair.faliv.  tin' wring  -t ni-uir-.  Fnitu  lor  p>k*kv{ 

“ | .l.iii’i  ! i.i  • :■  i.y  {/•'"('li'  t'-o  nna'H,  l'’i>n  f .*1 1 !••«  - ) finptidT  rililtHii.  i$Si» 

Tm.->  i'ln  ! 'In  itnyiKiiiy.  V—'i'i'ili'i.'.-  thi  y liatuiltMl  |f iiwr  lirr  forebead.  From  * <i.-l 
tntfcoij -jintl  dratilv -.iriiP  -yMoiidfcew-hief  ftnrner  site  prodtH'iv!  :»»>• 
Tlio  tiVo ' i'liildr>>n  vi 11m:  Putin?  cr.<‘i-.<i'.  —lift iny  .'It-  m».Jc  .inli-afi -iy. 


How  GO  VOU  UKa‘  tf>': -jtWteyF’i; 


'CfiiHrcme^w 


/i.'l  i,K 

|! 


Tire:  mm  IN  THE;  .WE LI 


*}»'■  t-oughT  Umx\  about  the  pink  loh*^  of  hokI  KJfeiP.  v I.'m  tired  of  babjf! sMIs. 

dre*;*  t|i^3ta:  jmbes. 

like  .it.*  Iftue.v  f'  Els*  • You  .get  ’^onu1  of  \«-ur  »«u<*!«'  J.unV  rmtgtt-- 
She  flowed  her  bend  #h  fcit>e$  and  well  ; *?opr  tin*  dns^c-  nti|  of 
ifeft.  *£»$-  wqtot.  to  J*Kfcy*ib  :in:nu  Au«l  vxiini  i bu.\  Thr>  tkdMmby 

jbme*e  well  a UtUr  in  it/'/K’ 
The sunlight grmy  ;i  Olu  ffj&i,  I du  wWi  enied  h\4^Q>  up 

\if\T  $ ml  tl»  t \ Ulf  pToH 01 I).'’ 

“ I wish  1 mjuB/1 

tfor  >$eokU  rbe  ^uuething  awful  owry 
mor^lufc  Aitd.  Omidui*^  Atorgain  Ami 
upbecly  will  kelp  my.  I *i«fced  -tmindunii . 

and  mother,  and  they  iVed# 

said  *W.  would,  omeik  as  a ibish,  but  she 
doh^/t , kpow  her  mviUipIit'atiori- 

t ablest-  L always  lYft.vo  been  imftwliy 
lawful  Jo  «p;  tluiifljvi.  "Hut  jimt  tfa*  Hatjtf. 
•Ijfh  ‘k'lOUfr  to  dn  that.  problem,  beeum**  I 
vv'n.iit  f 1 s*i:  y 1 

'•  >F<;(r  fb**#  boiled,  preparing- 

the,  doll*  For  three;  days 

Elia  worked . pr^'blci'Ki . 

I —-ttfok  with  rueekue^  b**r  father^ 
m of  wrath  and  diWmy,  At  *}t  \hkt 

time  a round  do/^n  of  dolls,  violently 
translated  in  kulyH^f»ir^  -fjfejtortf‘4  Stuart; 

wjilkin^-  h.-Mutii  suit*,  h>U> 
that  ptaenrod  one  eye,  hif& 

At  the  t^ifl 

’ ' Epu'jj  frog  ill 

,:  'V;'  ' Hie  well.  ’■  Th^p’ 
•'  ^iv:<t*s  short  drr^rriftkmg 
on  tie,  Alino  itiiti. 

I Aur*  drived. 

’/;<)%  .AlMs-.:  iuh]  Elsa; 
jf‘/«vo>rioo;t  nmh  M Din  Lmira  P 
L • fc  i«?>(t?t|:  tliom-  She. 


11  Ow  uo  you 
asked.  laimindly; 
fr*t  O pietub}: 

iar:o.  to  the  otirrnri  m Jattey'#  foe 

. ..  , 

e**M.  ■■  y^n  h^d ' Suddenly  piled  tin 
in^porohlt'  hfrrrk^r  hofwecn  t hem. 

Add  her  vfafit^i  Wait,  let  nm 

; A wn vod  front  »nton& 

tbe . • l tod  it  tvhroit  hor 

ikirjt  ' nkl^v.-  >%  Arnl  W 

;Vr tiefe  her  ariu—thorfV1 

EfcaV  mIi>o  (?o^-f  tvoo  h,'.l  ,1  aprot  nfidway 
h>  t.u(*»r,  ^ r ; ^ V aud  elbow.  -C’-Wheu  y..o 
itoOil  heiido  horV  danoyi  -he  stntdio‘1 
evveet ! I wish  rnotlier  woidd  left  roe  u>e 
porfioiv-rr-.  l>on’>  ,yt>u.  love  it,  Itvm  y fv 
;4t*  Oil  'e  y"  >nid  diiuoy  l o-lio  |jp^ 
let  me  h^vb  ^nrhn  of  W*fc::;  Thby" o^ye  it 
0\yaAT  t-  I >i  ( ia  hi  0 -b*rr  tro**  on  herL'oin* 
dajv  1 tluotght  wiA 
pouml  on  « lot. 
rdothoB  right  nflf  hml  gayb  fno  A,ha|j^' 

^ j tell  you  wlmt  h'tVch). fo-day\. 


Owei-i  ('m  00i^r»:  ro  weaw  Tto  oiE  Banck^ 


IfViOTirs  MnxTlHT  MAOA^iNf 


" Apd  U1J*  tihliVi 

Klu'  Held  t|p  *T 
dhu ..  eylind^i*  p£  : 

dveir  4ft>pP«vl 

s . i|rr!  ?jf:  whit-e  phjffmy 

3%fdTlr  .'  W*&? 

V KfoWiy  -.  i$t' 

'.  -jJ  / 

' ■ MurtifeU 
o^hwuied.  ah&setL  i 
El*a  hroUftht:  ii\ 
i}f  iviiitr  feu ii.  it 
the  t Hitvii  nw4;  llpuy 
9 rrltfi  it *;VUy  yr  ■ f& iti&  to 
rh-rit (*&*'  at  thy  wav^i ! If*v^ 

wiiMta'Ve-r  'K1*h; — hi vtNv^Ji5t:^4rtl*tv  '.\t  • ^rir»i4Yl ;tf>: 

don  Mini*  Bor  fullm^v  at  the  ;mU-- 

Alim*  ibvmima  SM,f,6N,v  a a.Ri.:,fK,l^  ^ $1  • * ■•  An/j  :,  mdlrl 

Lmmt  it,  $ii%i  ' t)h,  how  !“  -0*0 

hni.  pH*  with  what  a dith-rem-e  ! Afine  A I it  I*  *,  port  iMMfnriiy;.  ip lAlp ''l}..*\v  .pti  5 1 1 ’ 
l'f<i.n*mpLrnfi»*d  } Laura  I nm-duU-d ! She  *avd  Laura.  iueohm i »<‘aiJsyl 
fo!]i»\v«*t{  f ham  and  her  Ru-dber  up  to  -I  heir.  fC|&$  < 1 r.  1 » j »*  •*.  J as  sin-  earned-  tin  v’b-r 

waded  u ftvr  Ja  r uiuvbri  h li,  ntidl  hack  to  her  e]»*sot. 

fhu  IVfllv>  i&i  4p>viirf  <m  V'  ThB  S tie.-  baud  tV»y  rey  htair^'  sad 

||fe  Kkft  and AvuMaat.  Alrin.v  SB*  held  np  a .hlu^-  ~ni:n>  viry id 

Shy  wabdied  them  .remove  f\w  sails  with  -lan  Hue  Is. 
upjeriv  \v’ij <»•!,;  d thorn  slip  mile  vaiMly-  -*  AuW*  tU&s  1-  mim H shd  L.j nr>;  Slk 
l»Ui4'.-H  . demjep  wrkm,  WafHwd  them  display*  d a silver,  , H*>W  'T.-.  ,'! 

pile  tip  their*  hair.  lyufehed'  thntu  *,lr>eiv  efidAld  bksds. 
till  kilk  ma-L  .i*'r,v,\vu-wp  !'.*f»id.ntr  * Shew  ns  y»ne/  they  3 m pie  re*  b 

btHd iiidtb  ' ^ jT ' - j"ti 5> v;r^ 4 .. - ' * k ^ J:»rf . K 

Pul*  >"<••«  p.'vih  MuHh  in  thyir  miserably,  • 
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sold.  Elsa  turned  in  at  the  door.  But 
with  her  fingers  on  the  knob  she  stopped, 
stunned.  What  had  happened?  Had  the 
sky  fallen?  Had  the  earth  sunk  away 
from  under  her  feet?  Had  all  air  been 
drawn  out  of  the  universe?  A miracle 
had  come. 

She  did  not  want  the  doll-baby  house 
any  more . 

Could  she  ever  have  wanted  it?  Now 
it  was  as  outgrown  as  last  year’s  shoe. 

Then  what  was  the  use  of  the  dollar? 
What  was  the  use  of  money  forevermore  ? 

And  then  another  miracle  happened. 
In  a lightning  flash  the  prerogative  of 
maturity  revealed  itself. 

An  hour  later  Elsa  came  into  her 
mother’s  room.  “ I’ve  solved  the  frog- 
in-the-well  problem,  mother,”  she  said. 
“ And  father  gave  me  a dollar.  I didn’t 
buy  the  doll-baby  house.  I decided  I 
didn’t  want  it.  But  I bought  two  yards 
and  a half  of  ribbon  at  the  hat-shop,  and 
1 made  this.”  Elsa’s  hand  came  from 
behind  her  back.  It  held  a fillet — 
superb — of  gold  tissue  with  an  edging 
of  blue  velvet.  “ Can  I wear  it  to  the 
dance  with  my  mull  ?” 

Mrs.  Morgan  nodded. 


“ And,  mother,  I collected  all  my  dolls 
and  took  them  over  and  gave  them  to 
Janey  Blair — all  except  Mary  Ann.  She 
was  my  first,  and  I shall  always  keep 
her.  They  were  only  taking  up  room 
that  I needed  for  something  else.  I shall 
never  play  dolls  again.  Doesn’t  this  look 
nice  on  me,  mother?” 

Mrs.  Morgan’s  eyes  had  fallen  to  her 
sewing.  At  this  they  came  up  as  with 
an  effort  and  fastened  on  her  daughter. 

The  little  figure  had  taken  the  new 
pose  of  its  slim,  budding  dignity.  The 
little  head  to  which  the  blue-and-gold 
fillet  gave  so  delicate,  so  elusive,  so  subtle 
a look  of  maturity  had  taken  a new 
angle.  The  little  face — the  sunset  light 
flooded  it;  but  that  did  not  explain  its 
luminous  look.  Elsa’s  very  soul  shone 
as  she  emerged  from  her  well. 

Mrs.  Morgan  nodded.  Her  eyes  went 
to  her  sewing  again. 

Elsa  lingered  — moved  on  — moved 
back  — fiddled  — left  the  room.  Sub- 
consciously she  experienced  a sensa- 
tion of  extreme  discomfort.  “ Did  I 
hurt  mother’s  feelings,  I wonder?”  she 
thought.  “ She  looked  as  if  she  was 
going  to  cry.” 


An  Invitation 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

UNLESS  you  come  while  still  the  world  is  green, 
A place  of  birds  and  the  blue  dreaming  sea, 

In  vain  has  all  the  singing  summer  been, 

Unless  you  come  and  share  it  all  with  me. 

Ah!  come,  ere  August  flames  its  heart  away, 

Ere,  like  a golden  widow,  autumn  goes 
Across  the  woodland  sad  with  thoughts  of  May, 

An  aster  in  her  bosom  for  a rose. 

Unless  you  come,  who  knows  but  you  and  I, 

Another  year,  may  seek  ourselves  in  vain; 

For  flowers  live  on,  yet  each  October  die. 

But  human  faces— do  they  bloom  again  ? 
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sity  of  their  feelings.  What  appeared  in 
the  Trenton  True  American  is  a fair 
sample : 

“Shall  menial  slaves  presume  to  scan 
The  sacred  Heaven-descended  plan. 

Built  on  the  Eternal  Rights  of  Man, 

The  Freedom  of  the  ocean? 


“No!  By  the  souls  of  millions,  no!! 
We’ll  strike  their  proud  pretensions  low, 
Blow  the  war  trumpets,  loudly  blow — ! 
And  summon  all  the  Nation!” 


The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
thus  summoned  in  1812  numbered  ap- 
proximately some  seven  million  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls — they 
had  nearly  doubled  since  the  Revolution. 
The  greater  proportion  lived  on  the  sea- 
coast,  or,  in  those  days  of  slow  travel, 
but  two  or  three  days’  journey  from  it. 
Fired  by  patriotic  fervor  (and  doubtless 
by  a hope  of  reward),  there  was  an 
actual  scramble  to  get  to  sea,  and  it  was 
the  seamen  who  manned  the  little  pri- 
vateers, no  less  than  the  hardy  tars  of 
the  little  navy,  who  brought  the  war  to 
a successful  close  and  reflected  what 
glory  there  was  to  our  arms.  The  reg- 
ular and  the  volunteer  service  between 
them  captured  on  the  high  seas  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  British  sail,  with 
a total  of  three  thousand  and  eighty- 
three  guns  and  nearly  twelve  thousand 
prisoners  of  war.  There  were  captured  or 
destroyed  by  British  ships  forty-two 
American  naval  vessels,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  privateers,  and  five  hundred 
and  eleven  merchant  vessels,  a total  of 
six  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

While  the  newspaper  editors  of  the 
day  deplored  the  early  blunders  and  dis- 
asters of  our  land  forces  on  the  Canadian 
frontier,  the  poets  looking  seaward  had 
something  to  sing  about. 

What  a subject  for  exultant  verse  was 
the  career  of  the  little  privateer  sloop 
Dart , which  mounted  two  swivels  and  a 
brass  six-pounder,  could  be  propelled  by 
sweeps,  and  came  into  port  triumphantly 
mounted  on  the  deck  of  her  captured 
adversary,  the  British  brig  Diana!  Many 
songs  became  historic:  “Hull’s  Victory,” 
“ Bain  bridge’s  Tid  Ri  Hi,”  “Yankee 
Tars,”  “ The  Privateers  ” — good  old  sea- 
songs  they  were.  The  newspapers  were 
filled  with  highfalutin  doggerel,  and  took 
on  a rather  gloating  style  in  their  news 
columns  and  editorials. 
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To  the  State  of  Virginia  belongs  the 
honor  of  taking  the  first  prisoner  and 
the  first  prize  of  the  war.  The  former 
was  a Captain  Wilkinson,  of  the  Royal 
Marine,  who  was  captured  in  Norfolk 
while  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  out 
in  a rowboat  to  a British  man-of-war 
then  hovering  off  the  coast.  The  first 
prize  was  the  schooner  Patriot,  bound 
from  Guadaloupe  to  Halifax  with  a 
valuable  cargo  of  sugar.  She  was  taken 
by  the  cutter  Jefferson , William  Ham 
master,  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  June 
20th. 

The  list  of  British  war-ships  on  the 
Halifax  station  at  the  time  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities  more  than  equaled 
the  weight  of  armament  of  the  regular 
navy  of  the  United  States.  These  vessels 
consisted  of  the  Africa,  a ship  of  the 
line  of  sixty-four  guns,  flying  the  flag 
of  Rear-Admiral  Herbert  Sawyer;  two 
receiving-ships,  four  frigates,  nine  sloops- 
of-war,  and  seven  schooners.  No  wonder 
the  little  American  navy  needed  the  as- 
sistance of  the  privateers,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  divert  attention. 

On  the  regular  navy  list  in  1812  were 
sixteen  vessels,  only  six  of  which  rated 
over  thirty-two  guns;  three  only  were 
frigates  of  the  first  class,  rating  forty- 
four.  These  were  the  United  States . 
the  Constitution,  and  the  President. 
They  were  the  oldest  on  the  list;  built  in 
the  year  1797,  in  the  ports  of  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  and  New  York,  in  the  order 
named.  There  is  hardly  a school-boy 
who  does  not  recall  their  deeds.  Some 
private  yachts  afloat  at  the  present  day 
would  almost  equal  their  tonnage,  which 
was  but  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-six  tons.  Out  of  the  list  of  six- 
teen ships,  there  were  six  others,  rating 
from  a hundred  and  sixty  tons  to  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  who  lent  their 
names  to  fame:  the  Chesapeake , 38;  the 
Essex,  32;  the  Hornet , 18;  the  Wasp . 18; 
the  Argus,  10;  and  the  Enterprise , 12. 
But  three  of  the  sixteen  were  taken  by 
the  enemy,  and  only  one  surrendered 
after  a single  combat  with  a vessel  of 
her  own  size.  There  were  but  twelve 
officers  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  1812, 
and  the  total  of  those  of  all  grades  hold- 
ing commissions  was  but  five  hundred. 
Less  than  three  thousand  seamen  were 
available  for  cruising  war-vessels;  the 
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her  wake.  The  New  London  Gazette, 
of  the  issue  of  Saturday,  December  the 
5th,  printed  the  following: 

New  London,  Dec.  j. 

Yesterday  afternoon  arrived  off  the  light- 
house, the  U.  S.  frigate  United  States,  com- 
modore Decatur.  A gale  of  wind  blowing,  no 
communication  was  had  with  the  shore  until 
evening,  when  a boat  came  up  to  town  with 
several  officers,  from  whom  the  editor  of  the 
Gazette  gathered  the  following  information. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, lat.  30,  Ion.  36,  the  United  States  dis- 
covered the  Macedonian  to  windward,  and 
gave  chase.  The  enemy  bore  down  upon 
her,  and  about  10  o’clock  a distant  and  par- 
tial exchange  of  shot  commenced,  when  the 
Macedonian  having  her  mizen  topmast  shot 
away,  bore  down  for  closer  action.  In  sev- 
enteen minutes  after  she  struck  her  colors 
to  the  United  States . 

The  Macedonian  was  commanded  by  cap- 
tain John  S.  Carden,  esq.,  mounting  49  guns 
— had  a full  complement  of  men  (about  300) , 
104  of  whom  were  killed  and  wounded,  among 
them  no  officer  of  rank.  The  United  States 
had  12  men  only  killed  and  wounded,  of  the 
latter  lieutenant  Funk,  who  died  of  his 
wounds,  a valuable  officer,  much  esteemed  in 
this  city,  and  whose  death  will  be  univer- 
sally regretted.  The  nation  will  render  his 
name  hallowed. 

When  the  Macedonian  struck,  she  had 
nothing  standing  but  her  fore  and  main- 
masts, and  fore-yard.  The  fore  and  main- 
masts were  badly  wounded,  and  every  spar, 
even  to  the  smallest,  cut.  She  received 
nearly  100  shots  in  her  hull,  several  of 
which  were  between  wind  and  water.  All 
her  boats  were  rendered  useless,  excepting 
a small  one,  which  was  veered  out  astern 
before  the  action  commenced.  During  the 
action,  the  fire  of  the  United  States  was  so 
vivid,  that  the  crew  of  the  Macedonian 
cheered  three  times,  conceiving  her  to  be 
on  fire — but  so  little  was  the  United  States 
impaired,  that  in  5 minutes  after  she  had 
possession  of  the  Macedonian , she  was  com- 
pletely ready  for  another  action. 

When  captain  Carden  came  on  board  the 
United  States  to  present  his  sword  to  com- 
modore Decatur,  the  commodore  said — “ Sir, 
I cannot  receive  the  sword  of  a man  who  has 
so  bravely  defended  his  ship,  but  I will  re- 
ceive your  hand.”  The  reader  can  easily 
imagine  what  must  have  been  the  impression 
produced  by  this  noble  reception  of  a van- 
quished enemy. 

The  Macedonian  was  built  in  1810.  She 
is  now  off  Montauk  Point. 

A local  poet  was  immediately  stirred 
into  the  following  outburst,  which  was 


sung  to  the  tune  of  “ Ye  Tars  of  Colum- 
bia.” It  ran  on  for  some  twenty  stanzas, 
of  which  the  following  is  one: 

44  Let  Britain  no  longer  lay  claim  to  the 
seas, 

For  the  trident  of  Neptune  is  ours,  if  we 
please, 

While  Hull  and  Decatur  and  Jones  are 
our  boast, 

We  dare  their  whole  navy  to  come  to  our 
coast.” 

The  story  of  the  arrival  of  the  flag  of 
the  Macedonian  at  Washington,  brought 
by  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  the  son  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  his  entry 
with  the  colors  to  the  naval  ball  given 
to  the  officers  of  the  navy  and  particular- 
ly to  Captain  Stewart,  has  been  described 
many  times.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent to  a New  York  paper,  under 
the  date  of  December  10th,  ends  his  pen- 
picture  thus : “ Such  a scene  as  this  oc- 
casion exhibited  we  have  never  before 
witnessed;  and  never,  never,  ‘so  long 
as  memory  holds  her  seat/  shall  we 
forget  it!” 

Niles’s  Weekly  Register  ended  its  com- 
ment on  the  latest  victory  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  “Let  the  navy  he  augmented 
— and  impressments  will  cease . Let  it 
be  done  quickly  that  the  war  may  end 
with  glorious  safety.” 

On  Monday,  the  15th  of  February,  1813, 
the  frigate  Constitution,  that  had  been 
cruising  in  southern  waters,  principally 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  arrived  in  Boston 
harbor  with  the  news  that  she  had  taken, 
on  the  29th  of  December,  his  Britannic 
Majesty’s  frigate  Java,  of  forty-nine  guns 
and  upward  of  four  hundred  men,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Lambert,  and  con- 
veying Lieutenant-General  Hislop,  gov- 
ernor of  Bombay,  and  his  staff.  A New 
York  paper,  under  the  date  of  February 
23d,  made  the  following  announcement: 

GREAT  NAVAL  VICTORY  NO.  4! 

It  is  with  peculiar  pride  and  pleasure  that 
we  are  enabled  at  this  time , to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  following  account  of  another 
most  splendid  Naval  Victory,  which  was  ob- 
tained by  our  good  frigate  the  Constitution , 
commanded  by  commodore  Bainbridge,  over 
the  British  frigate  Java , commanded  by  cap- 
tain Lambert,  a very  distinguished  officer. 

It  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  that 
every  disaster  we  have  suffered  upon  the 
land,  has  been  accompanied  by  a brilliant 
triumph  upon  the  ocean.  Another  incident 
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Can  the  statements  be  true:  and  can  the 
Knglish  people  hear  them  unmoved?  Any 
one  who  had  predicted  such  a result  of  an 
American  war,  this  time  last  year,  would 
have  been  treated  as  a madman  or  a traitor. 
He  would  have  been  told,  if  his  opponents 
had  condescended  to  argue  with  him,  that 
long  ere  seven  months  had  elapsed,  the 
American  flag  W’ould  la?  swept  from  the  seas, 
the  contemptible  navy  of  the  United  States 
annihilated,  and  their  maritime  arsenals 
rendered  a heap  of  ruins.  Yet  down  to  this 
moment  not  a single  American  frigate  has 
struck  her  flag.  They  insult  and  laugh  at 
our  w'ant  of  enterprise  and  vigor.  They 
leave  their  ports  wdien  they  please,  and  re- 
turn to  them  when  it  suits  their  con- 
venience; they  traverse  the  Atlantic;  they 
l>eset  the  VVest-India  islands;  they  advance 
to  the  very  chops  of  the  channel ; they 
parade  along  the  coasts  of  South  America; 
nothing  chases,  nothing  intercepts,  nothing 
engages  them,  but  to  yield  them  triumph. 

A year  to  a day  after  President  Mad- 
ison’s manifesto  to  Congress,  quoted  in 
the  opening  of  this  article,  the  frigate 
Chesapeake — “ the  luckless  Chesapeake” 
as  the  sailors  called  her — put  out  from 
Boston  harbor  to  answer  the  challenge 
of  the  Shannon,  made  evident  by  her 
flaunting  her  flag  off  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor.  The  latter  ship,  a 38,  under 
command  of  Captain  Philip  Bowes  Vere 
Broke,  was  at  the  top-notch  of  efficiency 
and  preparation.  Her  commander  had 
written  a personal  letter  to  Captain 
James  Lawrence,  challenging  him  to  this 
meeting,  and  stating  his  complement  and 
broadside  strength;  but  this  letter  was 
never  received,  although  it  was  a remark- 
able manifestation  of  a naval  officer’s 
outspoken  manliness  and  candor.  The 
story  of  the  fight  is  well  known;  how  the 
green  crew  of  the  Chesapeake  was  almost 
at  the  point  of  mutiny  before  the  action, 
the  rigging  being  newly  rove  and  the 
men  unacquainted  with  their  officers; 
everything  was  in  disorder. 

Captain  Lawrence  was  very  early  mor- 
tally wounded  and  carried  below.  Cap- 
tain Broke,  who  led  the  boarding  party 
that  gained  the  Chesapeake’s  deck,  was 
also  severely  shot  in  the  neck  and  taken 
aboard  his  own  vessel.  Every  one  of 
the  Chesapeake’s  officers  was  either 
killed  or  wounded.  After  her  capture 
she  was  taken  into  the  harbor  of  Halifax, 
where  the  bodies  of  Captain  Lawrence 


and  his  gallant  officers  slain  with  him  in 
battle  were  committed  to  the  grave,  at- 
tended by  all  the  civil,  naval,  and  military 
officers  of  the  two  nations  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  port. 

Again  a local  poet  was  moved  to  do 
something  better  than  the  ordinary  sea- 
faring rhyme,  and  two  of  his  stanzas 
have  some  merit  of  feeling: 

“ To  thee,  thy  foes  could  not  refuse 
The  meed  to  valor,  justly  due, 

Nor  shall  an  humble  lowly  muse, 

Forget  to  praise  a patriot  true. 

“ What  though  no  friends  nor  kindred  dear, 

To  grace  his  obsequies  attend; 

The  foemen  are  his  brothers  here, 

And  every  hero  is  his  friend.” 

Despite  this  generous  treatment  and 
the  display  of  grief  on  the  enemy’s  part, 
England  was  sent  into  a mad  rejoicing 
by  the  news  that  at  last  an  American 
frigate  had  been  taken  in  equal  combat. 

Nearly  two  months  later  Woodworth’s 
Journal  referred  to  the  singular  dem- 
onstrations that  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial : 

OUR  TRIUMPHS 

According  to  the  London  newspapers,  our 
enemies  have  paid  higher  compliments  to 
the  valor  of  our  tars  then  we  have  done 
ourselves.  Their  lamentations  over  the 
Ouerriere , Java , Macedonian,  Frolic , &c., 

&c.,  have  thundered  our  applause  over  the 
universe;  the  tone  of  deep  regret  has  been 
so  universal  with  the  boasted  masters  of  the 
ocean,  that  its  singularity  must  have  been 
noted  even  at  Algiers.  Nor  is  our  glory  em- 
blazoned only  by  British  lamentations — our 
fame  is  spread  abroad  by  the  tower  guns 
and  by  British  illuminations.  Formerly, 
when  a Duncan,  a St.  Vincent,  or  a Nelson 
gained  a signal  victory,  and  destroyed  a 
Dutch,  a Spanish,  or  a French  fleet,  the 
tower  guns  were  then  fired,  but  never  were 
there  rejoicings  at  a victory  over  a squad- 
ron or  a ship  until  the  capture  of  the  “ Ches- 
apeake” Then,  indeed,  were  the  tower 
guns  fired,  and  the  Bow  bells  rung,  and  wTell 
they  might,  for  it  was  an  unusual  thing  to 
triumph  over  Americans — what  an  encomium 
did  those  guns  pay  to  our  tars!  What  a 
peal  of  joy  did  the  bells  ring  in  the  ears 
of  Americans!  Yes,  the  bravery  of  our  tars 
is  such,  that  we  have  compelled  the  enemy 
to  proclaim  it  themselves;  so  difficult  wras 
it  to  gain  a single  victory  or  a single  ship 
from  us,  that,  when  gained,  as  much  was 
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BY  THOMAS 

BEING  somewhat  of  an  age,  and  a 
I widow  of  dignity — the  late  Mon- 
sieur Jolicoeur  had  held  the  respon- 
sible position  under  government  of  Inge- 
nieur  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees — yet  being 
also  of  a provocatively  fresh  plumpness, 
and  a Marseillaise,  it  was  of  necessity  that 
Madame  Veuve  Jolicoeur,  on  being  left 
lonely  in  the  world  save  for  the  compan- 
ionship of  her  adored  Schah  de  Perse, 
should  entertain  expectations  of  the 
future  that  were  antipodal  and  antago- 
nistic : on  the  one  hand,  of  an  austere  life 
suitable  to  a widow  of  a reasonable  ma- 
turity and  of  an  assured  position;  on 
the  other  hand,  of  a life,  not  austere, 
suitable  to  a widow  still  of  a provocative- 
ly fresh  plumpness  and  by  birth  a Mar- 
seillaise. 

Had  Madame  Jolicoeur  possessed  a 
severe  temperament  and  a resolute  mind 
— possessions  inherently  improbable,  in 
view  of  her  birthplace — she  would  have 
made  her  choice  between  these  equally 
possible  futures  with  a promptness  and 
with  a finality  that  would  have  left  noth- 
ing at  loose  ends.  So  endowed,  she 
would  have  emphasized  her  not  excessive 
age  by  a slightly  excessive  gravity  of 
dress  and  of  deportment;  and  would  have 
adorned  it,  and  her  dignified  widowhood, 
by  becoming  devote;  and  thereafter, 
clinging  with  a modest  ostentation  only 
to  her  piety,  would  have  radiated,  as 
time  made  its  marches,  an  always  in- 
creasingly exemplary  grace.  But  as  Ma- 
dame Jolicoeur  did  not  possess  a tempera- 
ment that  even  bordered  on  severity, 
and  as  her  mind  was  of  a sort  that  made 
itself  up  in  at  least  twenty  different  di- 
rections in  a single  moment — as  she  was, 
in  short,  an  entirely  typical  and  there- 
fore an  entirely  delightful  Provengale 
— the  situation  was  so  much  too  much 
for  her  that,  by  the  process  of  formulat- 
ing a great  variety  of  irreconcilable  con- 
clusions, she  left  everything  at  loose  ends 
by  not  making  any  choice  at  all. 

In  effect,  she  simply  stood  attendant 
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upon  what  the  future  had  in  store  for 
her:  and  meanwhile  avowedly  clung 
only,  in  default  of  piety,  to  her  adored 
Schah  de  Perse — to  whom  was  given,  as 
she  declared  in  disconsolate  negligence  of 
her  still  provocatively  fresh  plumpness, 
all  of  the  bestowable  affection  that  re- 
mained in  the  devastated  recesses  of  her 
withered  heart. 

To  prevent  compromising  misunder- 
standings, unjust  to  Madame  Jolicoeur, 
the  fact  must  be  stated  promptly  that  the 
personage  thus  in  receipt  of  the  contin- 
gent remainder  of  her  blighted  affections 
— far  from  being  an  Oriental  potentate 
temporarily  domiciled  in  Marseille — was 
a Persian  superb  black  cat;  and  a cat  of 
such  excellences  as  abundantly  to  de- 
serve all  of  the  affection  that  any  heart 
of  the  right  sort — withered  or  otherwise 
— could  bestow  upon  him.  His  equal  in 
grace  and  in  beauty,  Madame  Jolicoeur 
admitted  grudgingly,  possibly  might  be 
found  in  the  Persian  royal  catteries ; but 
neither  there  nor  elsewhere  in  the  whole 
universe;  she  declared  with  conviction, 
was  there  a cat  even  remotely  comparable 
with  him  in  intelligence,  in  deportment, 
and  above  all  in  sweetness  of  disposition 
— a sweetness  so  marked  that  never,  even . 
under  extreme  provocation,  had  he  been 
known  to  raise  an  angry  paw. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Schah  de 
Perse  was  a characterless  cat,  a lym- 
phatic nonenity.  On  occasion  he  could, 
and  did,  manifest  his  disapprovals  and 
his  resentments — but  always  with  a dig- 
nified restraint:  usually  by  no  more 
overt  act  than  that  of  retiring  to  a cor- 
ner— he  had  his  choices  in  comers,  gov- 
erned by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings — 
and  there  seating  himself  with  his  back 
turned  scornfully  to  an  offending  world. 
Even  in  his  kindliest  corner,  on  such 
occasions,  the  expression  of  his  scornful 
back  was  a whole  volume  of  winged 
words! 

But  the  rare  little  cat  tantrums  of  the 
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Schah  de  Perse — if  to  his  so  gentle  ex- 
cesses may  be  applied  so  strong  a term 
— were  but  as  sun-spots  on  the  effulgence 
of  his  otherwise  constant  amiability. 
Ilis  regnant  desires,  by  which  his  worthy 
little  life  was  governed,  were  to  love  and 
to  please.  He  was  the  most  cuddlesome 
cat,  Madame  Jolicamr  unhesitatingly  as- 
serted, that  ever  had  lived;  and  he  had 
a purr — softly  thunderous  and  winningly 
affectionate — that  was  in  keeping  with 
his  cuddlesome  ways.  When,  of  his  own 
volition,  he  would  jump  into  her  abun- 
dant lap  and  go  to  burrowing  with  his 
little  soft  round  head  beneath  her  soft 
round  elbows,  the  while  gurglingly  purr- 
ing forth  his  love  for  her,  Madame  Joli- 
cceur,  quite  justifiably,  at  times  was 
moved  to  tears. 

In  the  performance  of  his  many  in- 
teresting tricks — his  “ dead  cat  ” act  was 
done  with  an  almost  painful  realism 
— he  took  so  genuine  a pleasure  that  a 
mere  word  of  prompting  sufficed  to  set 
him  at  them;  and,  so  great  was  his  in- 
telligence, he  engaged  in  his  most  no- 
table trick — a game  with  his  mistress 
known  between  them  as  “ surprises  ” — 
when  she  merely  set  the  signal  for  it, 
without  any  word  of  prompting  at  all. 

The  signal  to  which  he  responded  was 
a close-fitting  white  cap — to  be  quite 
frank,  a nightcap — that  Madame  Joli- 
coeur tied  upon  her  head  when  it  was  de- 
sired that  their  frolic  should  begin.  It 
was  of  the  game  that*  she  should  as- 
sume her  cap  with  an  air  of  detachment 
and  aloofness : as  though  no  such 
entity  as  the  Schah  de  Perse  existed, 
and  with  an  insisted-upon  disregard 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  watching 
her  alertly  with  his  great  golden  eyes. 
Equally  was  it  of  the  game  that  the  Schah 
de  Perse  should  affect — save  for  his  alert 
watching — a like  disregard  of  the  doings 
of  Madame  Jolicamr:  usually  by  an  os- 
tentatious pretense  of  washing  his  up- 
raised hind-leg,  or  by  a like  pretense  of 
scrubbing  behind  his  ears.  These  con- 
ventions duly  having  been  observed, 
Madame  Jolicoeur  would  seat  herself  in 
her  especial  easy-chair,  above  the  rela- 
tively high  back  of  which  her  night- 
capped  head  rose  a little.  Being  so 
seated,  always  with  the  air  of  aloofness 
and  detachment,  she  would  take  a book 
from  the  table  and  make  a show  of  be- 


coming absorbed  in  its  contents.  Mat- 
ters being  thus  advanced,  the  Schah  de 
Perse  would  make  a show  of  becoming 
absorbed  in  searchings  for  an  imaginary 
mouse — but  so  would  conduct  his  ficti- 
tious quest  for  that  supposititious  ani- 
mal as  eventually  to  achieve  for  himself 
a strategic  position  close  behind  Madame 
Jolicceur's  chair.  Then,  dramatically, 
the  pleasing  end  of  the  game  would 
come : as  the  Schah  de  Perse — leaping 
with  the  distinguishing  grace  and  light- 
ness of  his  Persian  race — would  flash 
upward  and  “ surprise  ''  Madame  Joli- 
camr by  covering  her  white  cap  with 
his  small  black  person,  all  a-shake  with 
triumphant  purrs!  It  was  a charming 
little  comedy — and  so  well  understood 
by  the  Schah  de  Perse  that  he  never  ven- 
tured to  essay  it  under  other,  and  more 
intimate,  conditions  of  nightcap  use; 
even  as  he  never  failed  to  engage  in  it 
with  spirit  when  his  white  lure  properly 
w*as  set  for  him  above  the  back  of  Ma- 
dame Jolicceur’s  chair.  It  was  as  though 
to  the  Schah  de  Perse  the  white  nightcap 
of  Madame  Jolicoeur,  displayed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  game, 
were  an  oriflamme:  akin  to,  but  in  minor 
points  differing  from,  the  helmet  of 
Navarre. 

Being  such  a cat,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  Madame  Jolicoeur  had  reason  in  her 
avowed  intention  to  bestow  upon  him  all 
of  the  bestowable  affection  remnant  in 
her  withered  heart's  devastated  recesses; 
and,  equally,  that  she  would  not  be 
wholly  desolate,  having  such  a cat  to 
comfort  her,  while  standing  impartially 
attendant  upon  the  decrees  of  fate. 

To  assert  that  any  woman  not  con- 
spicuously old  and  quite  conspicuously 
of  a fresh  plumpness  could  be  left  in  any 
city  isolate,  save  for  a cat's  company, 
while  the  fates  were  spinning  new’ 
threads  for  her,  would  be  to  put  a severe 
strain  upon  credulity.  To  make  that 
assertion  specifically  of  Madame  Joli- 
camr, and  specifically — of  all  cities  in 
the  wrnrld! — of  Marseille,  wmuld  be  to 
strain  credulity  fairly  to  the  breaking 
point.  On  the  other  hand,  to  assert  that 
Madame  Jolicamr,  in  defense  of  her  iso- 
lation, was  compelled  to  plant  machine- 
guns  in  the  doorway  of  her  dwelling — a 
house  of  modest  elegance  on  the  Pave 
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d’Amour,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Rue 
Bausset — would  be  to  go  too  far.  Nor 
indeed — aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
presence  of  such  engines  of  destruction 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  the 
other  residents  of  the  quietly  respectable 
Pave  d’Amour — was  Madame  Jolicceur 
herself,  as  has  been  intimated,  tempera- 
mentally disposed  to  go  to  such  lengths 
as  machine-guns  in  maintenance  of  her 
somewhat  waveringly  desired  privacy  in 
a merely  cat-enlivened  solitude. 

Between  these  widely  separated  ex- 
tremes of  conjectured  possibility  lay  the 
mediate  truth  of  the  matter:  which  truth 
— thus  resembling  precious  gold  in  its 
valueless  rock  matrix — lay  embedded  in, 
and  was  to  be  extracted  from,  the  irre- 
sponsible utterances  of  the  double  row 
of  loosely  hung  tongues,  always  at  hot 
wagging,  ranged  along  the  two  sides  of 
the  Rue  Bausset. 

Madame  Jouval,  a milliner  of  repute — 
delivering  herself  with  the  generosity 
due  to  a good  customer  from  whom  an 
order  for  a trousseau  was  a not  unremote 
possibility,  yet  with  the  acumen  perfect- 
ed by  her  professional  experiences — 
summed  her  views  of  the  situation,  in 
talk  with  Madame  Vic,  proprietor  of  the 
Vic  bakery,  in  these  words:  “It  is  of 
the  convenances,  and  equally  is  it  of  her 
own  melancholy  necessities,  that  this 
poor  Madame  retires  for  a season  to  sor- 
row in  a suitable  seclusion  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  sympathetic  cat.  Only  in 
such  retreat  can  she  give  vent  fitly  to  her 
desolating  grief.  But  after  storm  comes 
sunshine:  and  I am  happily  assured  by 
her  less  despairing  appearance,  and  by 
the  new  mourning  that  I have  been 
making  for  her,  that  even  now,  from  the 
bottomless  depth  of  her  affliction,  she 
looks  beyond  the  storm.” 

“I  well  believe  it!”  snapped  Madame 
Vic.  “ That  the  appearance  of  Madame 
Jolicceur  at  any  time  has  been  despairing 
is  a matter  that  has  escaped  my  notice. 
As  to  the  mourning  that  she  now  wears, 
it  is  a defiance  of  all  propriety.  Why, 
with  no  more  than  that  of  color  in  her 
frock  ” — Madame  Vic  upheld  her  thumb 
and  finger  infinitesimally  separated — 
u and  with  a mere  pin-point  of  a flower 
in  her  bonnet,  she  would  be  fit  for  the 
opera !” 

Madame  Vic  spoke  with  a caustic  bit- 


terness that  had  its  roots.  Her  own 
venture  in  second  marriage  had  been 
catastrophic — so  catastrophic  that  her 
neglected  bakery  had  gone  very  much  to 
the  bad.  Still  more  closely  to  the  point, 
Madame  Jolicoeur — incident  to  finding 
entomologic  specimens  misplaced  in  her 
breakfast-rolls — had  taken  the  leading 
part  in  an  interchange  of  incivilities 
with  the  bakery’s  proprietor,  and  had 
withdrawn  from  it  her  custom. 

“ And  even  were  her  mournings  not 
a flouting  of  her  short  year  of  widow- 
hood,” continued  Madame  Vic,  with  an 
acrimony  that  abbreviated  the  term  of 
widowhood  most  unfairly — “ the  scores 
of  eligible  suitors  who  openly  come 
streaming  to  her  door,  and  are  welcomed 
there,  are  as  trumpets  proclaiming  her 
audacious  intentions  and  her  indecorous 
desires.  Even  Monsieur  Brisson  is  in 
that  outrageous  procession ! Is  it  not 
enough  that  she  should  entice  a repul- 
sively bald-headed  notary  and  an  old 
rake  of  a major  to  make  their  brazen 
advances,  without  suffering  this  anatomy 
of  a pharmacien  to  come  treading  on  their 
heels? — he  with  his  hands  imbrued  in 
the  life-blood  of  the  unhappy  old  woman 
whom  his  mismade  prescription  sent  in 
agony  to  the  tomb!  Pah!  I have  no 
patience  with  her!  She  and  her  grief 
and  her  seclusion  and  her  sympathetic 
cat,  indeed!  It  all  is  a tragedy  of  in- 
discretion— that  shapes  itself  as  a revolt- 
ing farce !” 

It  will  be  observed  that  Madame  Vic, 
in  framing  her  bill  of  particulars,  prac- 
tically reduced  her  alleged  scores  of 
Madame  Jolicceur’s  suitors  to  precisely 
two — since  the  bad  third  was  handi- 
capped so  heavily  by  that  notorious  mat- 
ter of  the  mismade  prescription  as  to  be 
a negligible  quantity,  quite  out  of  the 
race.  Indeed,  it  was  only  the  preposter- 
ous temerity  of  Monsieur  Brisson — 
despairingly  clutching  at  any  chance  to 
retrieve  his  broken  fortunes — that  put 
him  in  the  running  at  all.  With  the 
others,  in  such  slighting  terms  referred 
to  by  Madame  Vic — Monsieur  Peloux,  a 
notary  of  standing,  and  the  Major  Gon- 
tard,  of  the  Twenty-ninth  of  the  Line — 
the  case  was  different.  It  had  its  sides. 

“ That  this  worthy  lady  reasonably 
may  desire  again  to  wed,”  declared  Mon- 
sieur Fromagin,  actual  proprietor  of  the 
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Epicerie  Russe — an  establishment  liber- 
ally patronized  by  Madame  Jolicceur — 
“ is  as  true  as  that  when  she  goes  to 
make  her  choosings  between  these  es- 
timable gentlemen  she  cannot  make  a 
choice  that  is  wrong." 

Madame  Gauthier,  a clearstarcher  of 
position,  to  whom  Monsieur  Fromagin 
thus  addressed  himself,  was  less  broadly 
positive.  “ That  is  a matter  of  opinion," 
she  answered;  and  added:  “To  go  no 
further  than  the  very  beginning,  Mon- 
sieur should  perceive  that  her  choice  has 
exactly  fifty  chances  in  the  hundred  of 
going  wrong : lying,  as  it  does,  between  a 
meager,  sallow-faced  creature  of  a death- 
white  baldness,  and  a fine  big  pattern  of 
a man,  strong  and  ruddy,  with  a close- 
clipped  but  abundant  thatch  on  his 
head,  and  a mustache  that  admittedly 
is  superb!" 

“Ah,  there  speaks  the  woman!"  said 
Monsieur  Fromagin,  with  a patronizing 
smile  distinctly  irritating.  “ Madame 
will  recognize — if  she  will  but  bring  her- 
self to  look  a little  beyond  the  mere  out- 
side— that  what  I have  advanced  is  not 
a matter  of  opinion  but  of  fact.  Ob- 
serve : Here  is  Monsieur  Peloux — to 
whose  trifling  leanness  and  aristocratic 
baldness  the  thoughtful  give  no  atten- 
tion— easily  a notary  in  the  very  first 
rank.  As  we  all  know,  his  services  are 
sought  in  cases  of  the  most  exigent 
importance — " 

“ For  example,"  interpolated  Madame 
Gauthier,  “ the  case  of  the  insurance 
solicitor,  in  whose  countless  defraudings 
my  own  brother  was  a sufferer:  a crea- 
ture of  a vileness,  whose  deserts  were 
unnumbered  ages  of  dungeons — and  who, 
thanks  to  the  chicaneries  of  Monsieur 
Peloux,  at  this  moment  walks  free  as 
air!" 

“ It  is  of  the  professional  duty  of  ad- 
vocates," replied  Monsieur  Fromagin, 
soiitentiously,  “to  defend  their  clients; 
on  the  successful  discharge  of  that  duty 
— irrespective  of  minor  details — depends 
their  fame.  Madame  neglects  the  fact 
that  Monsieur  Peloux,  by  his  masterly 
conduct  of  the  case  that  she  specifies, 
won  for  himself  from  his  legal  colleagues 
an  immense  applause." 

“ The  more  shame  to  his  legal  col- 
leagues!" commented  Madame  Gauthier, 
curtly. 


“ But  leaving  that  affair  quite  aside/’ 
continued  Monsieur  Fromagin,  airily, 
but  with  insistence,  “ here  is  this  nota- 
ble advocate  who  reposes  his  important 
homages  at  Madame  Jolicoeur's  feet:  he 
a man  of  an  age  that  is  suitable,  without 
being  excessive;  who  has  in  the  commu- 
nity an  assured  position;  whose  more 
than  moderate  wealth  is  known.  I insist, 
therefore,  that  should  she  accept  his 
homages  she  would  do  well." 

“ And  I insist,"  declared  Madame  Gau- 
thier, stoutly,  “that  should  she  turn  her 
back  upon  the  Major  Gontard  she  would 
do  most  ill!" 

“ Madame  a little  disregards  my  prem- 
ises," Monsieur  Fromagin  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  forbearance,  “and,  therefore,  a 
little  argues — it  is  the  privilege  of  her 
sex — against  the  air.  Distinctly,  I do 
not  exclude  from  Madame  JolicoeuFs 
choice  that  gallant  Major:  whose  rank — 
now  approaching  him  to  the  command  of 
a regiment,  and  fairly  equaling  the  po- 
sition at  the  bar  achieved  by  Monsieur 
Peloux — has  been  won,  grade  by  grade, 
by  deeds  of  valor  in  his  African  cam- 
paignings which  have  made  him  conspic- 
uous even  in  the  army  that  stands  first 
in  such  matters  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
world.  Moreover — although,  admittedly, 
in  that  way  Monsieur  Peloux  makes  a 
better  showing — he  is  of  an  easy  afflu- 
ence. On  the  Camargue  he  has  his  ex- 
cellent estate  in  vines,  from  which  comes 
a revenue  more  than  sufficing  to  satisfy 
more  than  modest  wants.  At  Les  Mar- 
tigues  he  has  his  charming  coquette 
villa,  smothered  in  the  flowers  of  his  own 
planting,  to  which  at  present  he  makes 
his  agreeable  escapes  from  his  military 
duties;  and  in  which,  when  his  retreat 
is  taken,  he  will  pass  softly  his  sunset 
years.  With  these  substantial  points  in 
his  favor,  the  standing  of  the  Major 
Gontard  in  this  matter  practically  is  of 
a parity  with  the  standing  of  Monsieur 
Peloux.  Equally,  both  are  worthy  of 
Madame  Jolicceur's  consideration:  both 
being  able  to  continue  her  in  the  life  of 
elegant  comfort  to  which  she  is  accus- 
tomed; and  both  being  on  a social  plane 
— it  is  of  her  level  accurately — to  which 
the  widow  of  an  IngSnieur  des  Ponts  et 
Chaussees  neither  steps  up  nor  steps 
down.  Having  now  made  clear,  I trust, 
my  reasonings,  I repeat  the  proposition 
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Therefore,  to  the  avoidance  of  that  too 
radical  conclusion,  Madame  Jolicceur 
engaged  in  her  debatings  briskly:  offer- 
ing to  herself,  in  effect,  the  balanced  ar- 
guments advanced  by  Monsieur  Froma- 
gin  in  favor  equally  of  Monsieur  Peloux 
and  of  the  Major  Gontard;  taking  as  her 
own,  with  moderating  exceptions  and 
emendations,  the  views  of  Madame  Gau- 
thier as  to  the  meagerness  and  pallid 
baldness  of  the  one  and  the  sturdiness 
and  gallant  bearing  of  the  other;  consid- 
ering, from  the  standpoint  of  her  own 
personal  knowledge  in  the  premises,  the 
Notary’s  disposition  toward  a secretive 
reticence  that  bordered  upon  severity,  in 
contrast  with  the  cordially  frank  and 
debonair  temperament  of  the  Major; 
and,  at  the  back  of  all,  keeping  well  in 
mind  the  fundamental  truths  that  oppor- 
tunity ever  is  evanescent  and  that  time 
ever  is  on  the  wing. 

As  the  result  of  her  debatings,  and 
equally  as  the  result  of  experience 
gained  in  her  earlier  campaigning,  Ma- 
dame Jolicoeur  took  up  a strategic  posi- 
tion nicely  calculated  to  inflame  the  de- 
sire for,  by  assuming  the  uselessness  of, 
an  assault.  In  set  terms,  confirming  par- 
ticularly her  earlier  and  more  general 
avowal,  she  declared  to  both  besiegeants 
for  her  grace  that  the  whole  of  her  be- 
stowable  affection  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Schah  de  Perse ; and  so,  with  an  alluring 
nonchalance,  left  them  to  draw  easily  the 
logical  inference  that  their  respective 
quests  for  that  desirable  commodity  were 
vain. 

The  reply  of  the  Major  Gontard  to  this 
declaration  was  in  keeping  with  his 
known  amiability,  but  also  was  in  keep- 
ing with  his  military  habit  of  command. 
“ Assuredly,”  he  said,  “ Madame  shall 
continue  to  bestow,  within  reason,  her 
affections  upon  Monsieur  le  Schah;  and 
with  them  that  brave  animal — he  is  a cat 
of  ten  thousand — shall  have  my  affections 
as  well.  Already,  knowing  my  feeling 
for  him,  we  are  friends — as  Madame 
shall  see  to  her  own  convincing.”  Ad- 
dressing himself  in  tones  of  kindly  per- 
suasion to  the  Schah  de  Perse,  he  added : 
“ Viens,  Monsieur !”  — whereupon  the 
Schah  de  Perse  instantly  jumped  himself 
to  the  Major’s  knee  and  broke  forth,  in 
response  to  a savant  rubbing  of  his  soft 
little  jowls,  into  his  gurgling  purr. 


“ Voila,  Madame!”  continued  the  Major. 
u It  is  to  be  perceived  that  we  have  our 
good  understandings,  the  Schah  de  Perse 
and  I.  That  we  all  shall  live  happily  to- 
gether tells  itself  without  words.  But 
observe  ” — of  a sudden  the  voice  of  the 
Major  thrilled  with  a deep  earnestness, 
and  his  style  of  address  changed  to  a 
familiarity  that  only  the  intensity  of  his 
feeling  condoned — “ I am  resolved  that 
to  me,  above  all,  shall  be  given  thy  dear 
affections.  Thou  shalt  give  me  the  per- 
fect flower  of  them — of  that  fact  rest 
thou  assured.  In  thy  heart  I am  to  be 
the  very  first — even  as  in  my  heart  thou 
thyself  art  the  very  first  of  all  the  world. 
In  Africa  I have  had  my  successes  in  my 
conquests  and  holdings  of  fortresses. 
Believe  me,  I shall  have  an  equal  success 
in  conquering  and  in  holding  the  sweet- 
est fortress  in  France!” 

Certainly,  the  Major  Gontard  had  a 
bold  way  with  him.  But  that  it  had  its 
attractions,  not  to  say  its  compellings, 
Madame  Jolicoeur  could  not  honestly 
deny. 

On  the  part  of  the  Notary — whose  dis- 
position, fostered  by  his  profession,  was 
toward  subtlety  rather  than  toward  bold- 
ness— Madame  Jolicoeur’s  declaration  of 
cat  rights  was  received  with  no  such  bel- 
ligerent blare  of  trumpets  and  beat  of 
drums.  He  met  it  with  a light  show  of 
banter — beneath  which,  to  come  to  the 
surface  later,  lay  hidden  dark  thoughts. 

“ Madame  makes  an  excellent  pleasan- 
try,” he  said,  with  a smile  of  the  bland- 
est. “ Without  doubt,  not  a very  flatter- 
ing pleasantry — but  I know  that  her 
denial  of  me  in  favor  of  her  cat  is  but  a 
jesting  at  which  we  both  may  laugh. 
And  we  may  laugh  together  the  better 
because,  in  the  roots  of  her  jesting,  we 
have  our  sympathies.  I also  have  an  in- 
tensity of  affection  for  cats  ” — to  be  just 
to  Monsieur  Peloux,  who  loathed  cats,  it 
must  be  said  that  he  gulped  as  he  made 
this  flagrantly  untruthful  statement — 
“ and  with  this  admirable  cat,  so  dear  to 
Madame,  it  goes  to  make  itself  that  we 
speedily  become  enduring  friends.” 

Curiously  enough — a mere  coincidence, 
of  course — as  the  Notary  uttered  these 
words  so  sharply  at  points  with  veracity, 
in  the  very  moment  of  them,  the  Schah  de 
Perse  stiffly  retired  into  his  sulkiest  cor- 
ner and  turned  what  had  every  appear- 
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Madame  Jolicocur  did  not  find  it  satisfy- 
ing. In  contrast  with  the  Major  ( Jun- 
ta rd’s  ringingly  audacious  declarations 
of  his  habits  in  dealing  with  fortresses, 
she  felt  that  it  lacked  force.  And,  also — 
this,  of  course,  was  a sheer  weakness — 
she  permitted  herself  to  be  influenced  ap- 
preciably by  the  indicated  preferences  of 
the  Sehah  de  Perse:  who  had  jumped  to 
the  knee  of  the  Major  with  an  affection- 
ate alacrity;  and  who  undeniably  had 
turned  on  the  Notary — either  by  chance 
or  by  intention — a back  of  scorn. 

As  the  general  outcome  of  these  sev- 
eral developments,  Madame  Joliconur’s 
debatings  came  to  have  in  them — if  I so 
may  state  the  trend  of  her  mental  activ- 
ities— fewer  bald  heads  and  more  mous- 
tachios;  and  her  never  severely  set  pur- 
pose to  abide  in  a loneliness  relieved  only 
by  the  Sehah  de  Perse  was  abandoned 
root  and  branch. 

While  Madame  Jolicceur  continued  her 
debatings — which,  in  their  modified  form, 
manifestly  were  approaching  her  to 
conclusions  — water  was  running  under 
bridges  elsewhere. 

In  effect,  her  hesitancies  produced  a 
period  of  suspense  that  gave  opportunity 
for,  and  by  the  exasperating  delay  of  it 
stimulated,  the  resolution  of  the  No- 
tary’s dark  thoughts  into  darker  deeds. 
With  reason,  he  did  not  accept  at  its 
face  value  Madame  Jolicceur’s  declaration 
touching  the  permanent  bestowal  of  her 
remnant  affections;  but  he  did  believe 
that  there  was  enough  in  it  to  make  the 
Sehah  de  Perse  a delaying  obstacle  to  his 
own  acquisition  of  them.  When  obsta- 
cles got  in  this  gentleman’s  way  it  was 
his  habit  to  kick  them  out  of  it — a habit 
that  had  not  been  unduly  stunted  by  half 
a lifetime  of  successful  practice  at  the 
criminal  bar. 

Because  of  his  professional  relations 
with  them.  Monsieur  Peloux  had  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  among  criminals  of 
varying  shades  of  intensity — at  times,  in 
a professional  way,  they  could  be  useful 
to  him — hidden  away  in  the  shadowy 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  city;  and  he 
also  had  his  emissaries  through  whom 
they  could  be  reached.  All  the  condi- 
tions thus  standing  attendant  upon  his 
convenience,  it  was  a facile  matter  for 
him  to  make  an  appointment  with  one  of 


these  disreputables  at  a cabaret  of  bad 
record  in  the  Quartier  de  la  Tourette:  a 
region — bordering  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  Vieux  Port — that  is  at  once  the 
oldest  and  the  foulest  quarter  of  Mar- 
seille. 

In  going  to  keep  this  appointment — as 
was  his  habit  on  such  occasions,  in  avoid- 
ance of  possible  spying  upon  his  move- 
ments— he  went  deviously:  taking  a cab 
to  the  Bassin  de  Carenage,  as  though 
some  maritime  matter  engaged  him,  and 
thence  making  the  transit  of  the  Vieux 
Port  in  a bateau-mouche > It  was  while 
crossing  in  the  ferry-boat  that  a sudden 
shuddering  beset  him:  as  he  perceived 
with  horror — but  without  repentance — 
the  pit  into  which  he  descended.  In  his 
previous,  always  professional,  meetings 
with  criminals  his  position  had  been 
that  of  unassailable  dominance.  In  his 
pending  meeting — since  he  himself  would 
be  not  only  a criminal  but  an  inciter  to 
crime — he  would  be,  in  the  essence  of 
the  matter,  the  under  dog.  Beneath  his 
seemly  black  hat  his  bald  head  went 
whiter  than  even  its  normal  deathly 
whiteness,  and  perspiration  started  from 
its  every  pore.  Almost  with  a groan,  he 
removed  his  hat  and  dried  with  his  hand- 
kerchief what  were  in  a way  his  tears 
of  shame. 

Over  the  interview  between  Monsieur 
Peloux  and  his  hireling  — cheerfully 
moistened,  on  the  side  of  the  hireling, 
with  absinthe  of  a vileness  in  keeping 
with  its  place  of  purchase — decency  de- 
mands the  partial  drawing  of  a veil.  In 
brief,  Monsieur  Peloux — his  guilty  eyes 
averted,  the  shame-tears  streaming  afresh 
from  his  bald  head — presented  his  crim- 
inal demand  and  stated  the  sum  that 
he  would  pay  for  its  gratification.  This 
sum — being  in  keeping  with  his  own  es- 
timate of  what  it  paid  for — was  so  much 
in  excess  of  the  hireling’s  views  concern- 
ing the  value  of  a mere  cat-killing  that 
he  fairly  jumped  at  it. 

“Be  not  disturbed.  Monsieur!”  he  re- 
plied, with  the  fervor  of  one  really  grate- 
ful, and  with  the  expansive  extravagance 
of  a Marseillais  keyed  up  with  excep- 
tionally bad  absinthe.  “ Be  not  dis- 
turbed in  the  smallest!  In  this  very 
coming  moment  this  camel  of  a cat  shall 
die  a thousand  deaths;  and  in  but 
another  moment  immeasurable  quanti 
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ties  of  salt  and  ashes  shall  obliterate  his 
justly  despicable  grave!  To  an  instant 
accomplishment  of  Monsieur’s  wishes  I 
pledge  whole-heartedly  the  word  of  an 
honest  man.” 

Actually — barring  the  number  of  deaths 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  Schah  de  Perse,  and 
the  needlessly  defiling  concealment  of  his 
burial-place  — this  radical  treatment  of 
the  matter  was  precisely  what  Monsieur 
Peloux  desired;  and  what,  in  terms  of 
innuendo  and  euphemism,  he  had  asked 
for.  But  the  brutal  frankness  of  the 
hireling,  and  his  evident  delight  in  sin- 
ning for  good  wages,  came  as  an  arousing 
shock  to  the  enfeebled  remnant  of  the 
Notary’s  better  nature — with  a resulting 
vacillation  of  purpose  to  which  he  would 
have  risen  superior  had  he  been  longer 
habituated  to  the  ways  of  crime. 

“ No!  No!”  he  said,  weakly.  “I  did 
not  mean  that — by  no  means  all  of  that. 
At  least — That  is  to  say — You  will  un- 
derstand me,  my  good  man,  that  enough 
will  be  done  if  you  remove  the  cat  from 
Marseille.  Yes,  that  is  what  I mean — 
take  it  somewhere.  Take  it  to  Cassis,  to 
Arles,  to  Avignon — where  you  will — and 
leave  it  there.  The  railway  ticket  is  my 
charge — and,  also,  you  have  an  extra 
Napoleon  for  your  refreshment  by  the 
way.  Yes,  that  suffices.  In  a bag,  you 
know — and  soon!” 

Returning  across  the  Vieux  Port  in 
the  bateau-mouche,  Monsieur  Peloux  no 
longer  shuddered  in  dread  of  crime  to  be 
committed — his  shuddering  was  for  ac- 
complished crime.  On  his  bald  head,  un- 
heeded, the  gushing  tears  of  shame  ac- 
cumulated in  pools. 

When  leaves  of  absence  permitted  him 
to  make  retirements  to  his  coquette  little 
estate  at  Les  Martigues,  the  Major  Gon- 
tard  was  as  another  Cincinnatus:  with 
the  minor  differences  that  the  lickerish 
cookings  of  the  brave  Marthe — his  old 
femme  de  menage:  a veritable  protago- 
nist among  cooks,  even  in  Provence — 
checked  him  on  the  side  of  severe  sim- 
plicity; that  he  would  have  welcomed 
with  effusion  lictors,  or  others,  come  to 
announce  his  advance  to  a regiment;  and 
that  he  made  no  tise  whatever  of  a 
plow. 

In  the  matter  of  a plow,  he  had  his 
excuses.  His  two  or  three  acres  of  land 


lay  on  a hillside  banked  in  tiny  terraces 
— quite  unsuited  to  the  use  of  that  im- 
plement— and  the  whole  of  his  agri- 
cultural energies  were  given  to  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers.  Among  his  flowers, 
intelligently  assisted  by  old  Michel,  he 
worked  with  a zeal  bred  of  his  affection 
for  them;  and  after  his  workings,  when 
the  cool  of  the  evening  was  come, 
smoked  his  pipe  refreshingly  while  seated 
on  the  vine-bowered  estrade  before  his 
trim  villa  on  the  crest  of  the  slope:  the 
while  sniffing  with  a just  interest  at  the 
fumes  of  old  Marthe’s  cookings,  and 
placidly  delighting  in  the  ever-new 
beauties  of  the  sunsets  above  the  distant 
mountains  and  their  near-by  reflected 
beauties  in  the  waters  of  the  Etang  de 
Berre. 

Save  in  his  professional  relations  with 
recalcitrant  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Africa,  he  was  of  a gentle  nature,  this 
amiable  warrior:  ever  kindly,  when 
kindliness  was  deserved,  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  mankind.  Equally,  his  benev- 
olence was  extended  to  the  lower  orders 
of  animals — that  it  was  understood,  and 
reciprocated,  the  willing  jumping  of  the 
Schah  de  Perse  to  his  friendly  knee  made 
manifest — and  was  exhibited  in  practical 
ways.  Naturally,  he  was  a liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  funds  of  the  Societe  Pro- 
tectrice  des  Animaux;  and,  what  was 
more  to  the  purpose,  it  was  his  well- 
rooted  habit  to  do  such  protecting  as  was 
necessary,  on  his  own  account,  when  he 
chanced  upon  any  suffering  creature  in 
trouble  or  in  pain. 

Possessing  these  commendable  charac- 
teristics, it  follows  that  the  doings  of  the 
Major  Gontard  in  the  railway  station  at 
Pas  de  Lanciers — on  the  day  sequent  to 
the  day  on  which  Monsieur  Peloux  was 
the  promoter  of  a criminal  conspiracy — 
could  not  have  been  other  than  they  were. 
Equally  does  it  follow  that  his  doings 
produced  the  doings  of  the  man  with  the 
bag. 

Pas  de  Lanciers  is  the  little  station  at 
which  one  changes  trains  in  going  from 
Marseille  to  Les  Martigues.  Descending 
from  a first-class  carriage,  the  Major 
Gontard  crossed  the  line  and  awaited 
the  Martigues  train — his  leave  was  for 
two  days,  and  his  thoughts  were  en- 
gaged pleasantly  with  the  breakfast  that 
old  Marthe  would  have  ready  for  him 
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delighted  little  black  cat-body  emerged — 
and  cuddled  with  joy-purrs  of  recogni- 
tion in  its  deliverer’s  arms!  Within  the 
sequent  instant  the  recognition  was 
mutual.  “ Thunder  of  guns !”  cried  the 
Major.  “ It  is  the  Schah  de  Perse!” 

Being  thus  caught  red-handed,  the 
hireling  of  Monsieur  Peloux  cowered. 
“ Brigand !”  continued  the  Major.  “ Thou 
hast  ravished  away  this  charming  cat 
by  the  foulest  of  robberies.  Thou  art 
worse  than  the  scum  of  Arab  camp-fol- 
lowings.  And  if  I had  thee  to  myself, 
over  there  in  the  desert,”  he  added,  grim- 
ly, “thou  shouldst  go  the  same  way!” 

All  overawed  by  the  Major’s  African 
attitude,  the  hireling  took  to  whining. 
“ Monsieur  will  believe  me  when  I tell 
him  that  I am  but  an  unhappy  tool — I, 
an  honest  man  whom  a rich  tempter,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  my  unmerited  pover- 
ty, has  betrayed  into  crime.  Monsieur 
himself  shall  judge  me  when  I have 
told  him  all!”  And  then — with  credita- 
bly imaginative  variations  on  the  theme 
of  a hypothetical  dying  wife  in  combina- 
tion with  six  supposititious  starving 
children — the  man  came  close  enough  to 
telling  all  to  make  clear  that  his  backer 
in  cat-stealing  was  Monsieur  Peloux! 

With  a gasp  of  astonishment,  the  Ma- 
jor again  took  the  word.  “ What  matters 
it,  animal,  by  whom  thy  crime  was 
prompted?  Thou  art  the  perpetrator  of 
it — and  to  thee  comes  punishment! 
Shackles  and  prisons  are  in  store  for 
thee!  I shall— ” 

But  what  the  Major  Gontard  had  in 
mind  to  do  toward  assisting  the  march  of 
retributive  justice  is  immaterial — since 
he  did  not  do  it.  Even  as  he  spoke — in 
these  terms  of  doom  that  qualifying  con- 
ditions rendered  doomless — the  man  sud- 
denly dodged  past  him,  bolted  across  the 
platform,  jumped  to  the  foot-board  of  a 
carriage  of  the  just-starting  train,  clev- 
erly bundled  himself  through  an  open 
window,  and  so  was  gone:  leaving  the 
Major  standing  lonely,  with  impotent 
rage  filling  his  heart,  and  with  the  Schah 
de  Perse  all  a purring  cuddle  in  his 
arms! 

Acting  on  a just  impulse,  the  Major 
Gontard  sped  to  the  telegraph  office. 
Two  hours  must  pass  before  he  could  fol- 
low the  miscreant;  but  the  departed 
train  ran  express  to  Marseille,  and  tele- 


graphic heading  off  was  possible.  To  his 
flowers,  and  to  the  romance  of  a break- 
fast that  old  Marthe  by  then  was  in  the 
very  act  of  preparing  for  him,  his 
thoughts  went  in  bitter  relinquishment: 
but  his  purpose  was  stem!  Plumping 
the  Schah  de  Perse  down  any  way  on  the 
telegraph  table,  and  seizing  a pen  fierce- 
ly, he  began  his  writings.  And  then,  of 
a sudden,  an  inspiration  came  to  him 
that  made  him  stop  in  his  writings — 
and  that  changed  his  flames  of  anger 
into  flames  of  joy. 

His  first  act  under  the  influence  of  this 
new  and  better  emotion  was  to  tear  his 
half-finished  despatch  into  fragments. 
His  second  act  was  to  assuage  the  needs, 
physical  and  psychical,  of  the  Schah  de 
Perse — near  to  collapse  for  lack  of  food 
and  drink,  and  his  little  cat  feelings  hurt 
by  his  brusque  deposition  on  the  telegraph 
table — by  carrying  him  tenderly  to  the 
buffet;  and  there — to  the  impolitely  over- 
obvious  amusement  of  the  buffetiere — 
purchasing  cream  without  stint  for  the 
allaying  of  his  famishings.  To  his  feast- 
ing the  Schah  de  Perse  went  with  the 
avid  energy  begotten  of  his  bag-compelled 
long  fast.  Dipping  his  little  red  tongue 
deep  into  the  saucer,  he  lapped  with  a 
vigor  that  all  cream-splattered  his  little 
black  nose.  Yet  his  admirable  little  cat 
manners  were  not  forgotten:  even  in  the 
very  thick  of  his  eager  lappings — pa- 
thetically eager,  in  view  of  the  cause  of 
them — he  purred  forth  gratefully,  with 
a gurgling  chokiness,  his  earnest  little 
cat  thanks. 

As  the  Major  Gontard  watched  this 
pleasing  spectacle  his  heart  was  all  aglow 
within  him  and  his  face  was  of  a ra- 
diance comparable  only  with  that  of  an 
Easter-morning  sun.  To  himself  he  was 
saying:  “It  is  a dream  that  has  come 
to  me!  With  the  disgraced  enemy  in  re- 
treat, and  with  the  Schah  de  Perse  for 
my  banner,  it  is  that  I hold  victoriously 
the  whole  universe  in  the  hollow  of  my 
hand!” 

While  stopping  appreciably  short  of 
claiming  for  himself  a clutch  upon  the 
universe,  Monsieur  Peloux  also  had  his 
satisfactions  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
that  had  witnessed  the  enlevement  of  the 
Schah  de  Perse.  By  his  own  eyes  he  knew 
certainly  that  that  iniquitous  kidnapping 
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accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  shown 
into  the  salon:  where  he  seated  him- 
self— a left-handedness  of  which  he 
would  have  been  incapable  had  he  been 
less  perturbed — in  Madame  Jolicceur’s 
own  especial  chair.  An  anatomical 
vagary  of  the  Notary’s  meager  person 
was  the  undue  shortness  of  his  body  and 
the  undue  length  of  his  legs.  Because 
of  this  eccentricity  of  proportion,  his 
bald  head  rose  above  the  back  of  the 
chair  to  a height  approximately  identical 
with  that  of  its  normal  occupant. 

His  waiting  time — extending  from 
its  promised  point  to  what  seemed  to 
him  to  be  a whole  geographical  meridian 
— went  slowly.  To  relieve  it,  he  took  a 
book  from  the  table,  and  in  a desultory 
manner  turned  the  leaves.  While  thus 
perfunctorily  engaged,  he  heard  the 
clicking  of  an  opening  door,  and  then  the 
sound  of  voices:  of  Madame  Jolicoeur’s 
voice,  and  of  a man’s  voice — which  latter, 
coming  nearer,  he  recognized  beyond  all 
doubting  as  the  voice  of  the  Major 
Gontard.  Of  other  voices  there  was  not 
a sound:  whence  the  compromising  fact 
was  obvious  that  the  two  had  gone 
through  that  long  dinner  together,  and 
alone ! Knowing,  as  he  did,  Madame 
Jolicceur’s  habitual  disposition  toward 
the  convenances — willingly  to  be  boiled 
in  oil  rather  than  in  the  smallest  partic- 
ular to  abrade  them — he  perceived  that 
only  two  explanations  of  the  situation 
were  possible:  either  she  had  lapsed  of  a 
sudden  into  madness;  or — the  thought 
was  petrifying — the  Major  Gontard  had 
won  out  in  his  French  campaigning  on 
his  known  conquering  African  lines.  The 
cheerfully  sane  tone  of  the  lady’s  voice 
forbade  him  to  clutch  at  the  poor  solace 
to  be  found  in  the  first  alternative — and 
so  forced  him  to  accept  the  second. 
Yielding  for  a moment  to  his  emotions, 
the  death-whiteness  of  his  bald  head  tak- 
ing on  a still  deathlier  pallor,  Monsieur 
Peloux  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
groaned. 

In  that  moment  of  his  obscured  per- 
ception a little  black  personage  trotted 
into  the  salon  on  soundless  paws.  Quite 
possibly,  in  his  then  overwrought  con- 
dition, had  Monsieur  Peloux  seen  this 
personage  enter  he  would  have  shrieked 
— in  the  confident  belief  that  before  him 
was  a cat  ghost!  Pointedly,  it  was  not 
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a ghost.  It  w as  the  happy  little  Schah  de 
Perse  himself — all  a-frisk  with  the  joy 
of  his  blessed  home-coming,  and  very 
much  alive!  Knowing,  as  I do,  many  of 
the  mysterious  ways  of  little  cat  souls, 

I even  venture  to  believe  that  his  over- 
bubbling gladness  largely  was  due  to  his 
sympathetic  perception  of  the  gladness 
that  his  home-coming  had  brought  to  two 
human  hearts. 

Certainly,  all  through  that  long  dinner 
the  owners  of  those  hearts  had  done  their 
best,  by  their  pettings  and  their  pamper- 
ings  of  him,  to  make  him  a participant 
in  their  deep  happiness;  and  he,  grate- 
fully respondent,  had  made  his  affection- 
ate thankings  by  going  through  all  of 
his  repertory  of  tricks — with  one  excep- 
tion— again  and  again.  Naturally,  his 
great  trick,  while  unexhibited,  repeatedly 
had  been  referred  to.  Blushing  delight- 
fully, Madame  Jolicceur  had  told  about 
the  nightcap  that  was  a necessary  part 
of  it;  and  had  promised — blushing  still 
more  delightfully — that  at  some  time,  in 
the  very  remote  future,  the  Major  should 
see  it  performed.  For  my  own  part,  be- 
cause of  my  knowledge  of  little  cat 
souls,  I am  persuaded  that  the  Schah  de 
Perse,  while  missing  the  details  of  this 
love-laughing  talk,  did  get  into  his  head 
the  general  trend  of  it ; and  therefore  did 
trot  on  in  advance  into  the  salon  with  his 
little  cat  mind  full  of  the  notion  that 
Madame  J olicoeur  immediately  would 
follow  him — to  seat  herself,  duly  night- 
capped,  book  in  hand,  in  signal  for  their 
game  of  surprises  to  begin. 

Unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
Schah  de  Perse,  tortured  by  the  gay  tones 
of  the  approaching  voices,  clutching  his 
book  vengefully  as  though  it  were  a 
throat,  his  bald  head  beaded  with  the 
sweat  of  agony  and  the  pallor  of  it  inten- 
sified by  his  poignant  emotion,  Monsieur 
Peloux  sat  rigid  in  Madame  Jolicoeur’s 
chair ! 

“It  is  declared,”  said  Monsieur  Bris- 
son,  addressing  himself  to  Madame 
Jouval,  for  whom  he  was  in  the  act  of 
preparing  what  was  spoken  of  between 
them  as  “the  tonic,”  a courteous  eu- 
phemism, “ that  that  villain  Notary, 
aided  by  a bandit  hired  to  his  assistance, 
was  engaged  in  administering  poison  to 
the  cat;  and  that  the  brave  animal,  free- 
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ing  itself  from  the  bandit's  holdings,  tore 
to  destruction  the  whole  of  his  bald  head 
— and  then  triumphantly  escaped  to  its 
home!" 

“A  sight  to  see  is  that  head  of  hisl" 
replied  Madame  Jouval  " So  swathed  is 
it  in  bandages  that  the  turban  of  the 
Grand  Turk  is  less!  But  Monsieur  is  a 
little  in  error,"  she  added,  " as  to  the  hap- 
pening. Among  his  many  tricks,  the  cat 
has  the  habitude  of  jumping  to  the  head 
of  his  mistress  when  she  encourages  him 
to  that  purpose  by  putting  on  a white 
cap.  In  his  emotions,  he  mistook  the 
Notary’s  bald  head  for  the  cap;  and  in 
his  tremors  of  fear — at  finding  himself 
as  on  ice  on  that  slippery  eminence,  and 
verging  to  a fall — he  clutched  for  his 
holding  with  all  his  claws.  Madame 
JoKcceur  herself  has  told  me  that  the 
situation  was  of  so  exquisite  an  ab- 
surdity that  when  she  and  the  Major 
together  beheld  it — while  regretting  the 
cat’s  ravagings — they  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing  even  to  tears.  Truly,  he 
got  his  deserts,  that  iniquitous  Notary! 
That  he  stole  the  innocent  cat  is  cer- 
tain ; quite  possibly,  as  Monsieur  tells,  he 
also  tried  to  poison  him — before  the  gal- 
lant Major  rescued  the  excellent  animal, 
and  so  brought  all  to  a most  happy  end  1” 

"And  all  of  his  stealings  and  poison- 
ings," said  Monsieur  Brisson,  putting 
aside  Madame  Jouval’s  emendations  and 
speaking  with  rancor,  "because  of  his 
jealousies  of  the  cat’s  place  in  Madame 
Jolicoeur’s  affections  — the  affections 
which  he  so  hopelessly  hoped,  forgetful  of 
his  own  repulsiveness,  to  win  for  himself." 

" Ah,  she  has  done  well,  that  dear 
lady,”  said  Madame  Jouval,  warmly.  " As 
between  the  Notary — repulsive,  as  Mon- 
sieur justly  terms  him — aiul  the  charm- 
ing Major,  her  instincts  rightly  have  di- 
rected her.  That  she  should  wed  again, 
and  happily,  was  Heaven’s  will  1” 

"It  was  the  will  of  the  baggage  her- 
self!" declared  Monsieur  Brisson,  with 
bitterness.  " Hardly  had  she  put  on  her 
travesty  of  a mourning  than  she  began 
her  oglings  of  whole  armies  of  men!” 

Aside  from  having  confected  with  her 
own  hands  the  mourning  to  which  Mon- 
sieur Brisson  referred  so  disparagingly, 
Madame  Jouval  was  not  one  to  hear 
calmly  the  ascription  of  the  term  bag- 


gage— the  word  has  not  lost  in  its  native 
French,  as  it  has  lost  in  its  naturalized 
English,  its  original  epithetical  intensity 
— to  a patroness  from  whom  she  was  in 
the  very  article  of  receiving  an  order  for 
an  exceptionally  rich  trousseau.  Nat- 
urally, she  bristled.  "Monsieur  must 
admit,  at  least,"  she  said,  sharply,  "that 
her  oglings  did  not  come  in  his  direc- 
tion ” ; and  with  an  irritatingly  smooth 
sweetness  added:  "As  to  the  dealings  of 
Monsieur  Peloux  with  the  cat,  Monsieur 
doubtless  speaks  with  an  assured  knowl- 
edge. Remembering,  as  \ye  all  do,  the 
affair  of  the  unhappy  old  woman,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  to  Monsieur,  above 
all  others,  any  one  in  need  of  poisonings 
would  come!" 

The  thrust  was  so  keen  that  for  the 
moment  Monsieur  Brisson  met  it  only 
with  a savage  glare.  Then  the  bottle 
that  he  handed  to  Madame  Jouval  in- 
spired him  with  an  answer.  "Madame 
is  in  error.  For  poisons  it  is  possible  to 
go  variously  elsewhere — as,  for  example, 
to  Madame’s  tongue."  Had  he  stopped 
with  that  retort  courteous,  but  also 
searching,  he  would  have  done  well.  He 
did  ill  by  adding  to  it  the  retort  brutal: 
"But  that  old  women  of  necessity  come 
to  me  for  their  bair-dyes  is  another  mat- 
ter. That  much  I grant  to  Madame  with 
all  good-will." 

Admirably  restraining  herBelf,  Madame 
J ouval  replied  in  tones  of  sympathy : 
"Monsieur  receives  my  commiserations 
in  his  misfortunes."  Losing  a large  part 
of  her  restraint,  she  continued,  her  eyes 
glittering:  "Yet  Monsieur’s  tempera- 
ment clearly  is  over-sanguine.  What  he 
imagined  was  not  less  than  a miracle  of 
absurdity:  that  he,  weighted  down  with 
his  infamous  murderings  of  scores  of  in- 
nocent old  women,  had  even  a chance  the 
most  meager  of  realizing  his  ridiculous 
aspirations  to  Madame  Jolicoeur’s  hand! 
Monsieur  and  his  aspirations  are  a 
tragedy  of  stupidity — and  equally  are 
abounding  in  all  the  materials  for  a farce 
at  the  Palais  de  Cristal !’’  Snatching  up 
her  bottle,  and  dropping  every  shred  of 
restraint,  she  added,  conclusively,  from 
the  threshold : " As  .to  Monsieur’s  insults 
to  myself,  they  are  beyond  words  des- 
picable. Effectively,  he  is  a camel.  I heap 
upon  him  my  mountains  of  disdain !’’ 
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out  to  the  Corinthian  portico,  seating 
herself  in  a wicker  chair,  with  an  obvious 
invitation  to  him  to  join  her. 

“ Drusilla  Fane  has  been  telling  me 
about  your — your  friend.” 

She  knew  he  meant  the  last  two  words 
to  be  provocative*  She  knew  it  by  slight 
signs  of  nervousness  in  his  way  of  stand- 
ing before  her,  one  foot  on  the  grass 
and  the  other  on  the  first  step  of  the 
portico.  He  betrayed  himself,  too,  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  his  in- 
tonation casual,  as  well  as  by  puffing  at 
his  cigar  without  noticing  that  it  had 
gone  out  An  instant’s  reflection  de- 
cided her  to  accept  his  challenge-  As 
the  subject  had  to  be  met,  the  sooner  it 
came  up  the  better. 

She  looked  at  him  mildly.  “ What 
did  she  say  about  him  ?” 

“ Only  that  he  was  the  man  who  put 
up  the  money.” 

“ Yes,  he  was.” 

“ Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  this 
morning  ?” 

“I  suppose  because  there  was  so  much 
else  to  say.  We  should  have  come  round 
to  it  in  time.  I did  tell  you  everything 
but  his  name.” 

“ And  the  circumstances.” 

“How  do  you  mean  — the  circum- 
stances ?” 

“ I got  the  impression  from  you  this 
morning  that  it  was  some  millionaire 
Johnny  who’d  come  to  your  father’s  aid 
by  advancing  the  sum  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business.  I didn’t  understand 
that  it  was  a comparatively  poor  chap 
who  was  cleaning  himself  out  to  come 
to  yours.” 

In  wording  his  phrase  he  purposely 
went  beyond  the  warrant,  in  order  to 
rouse  her  to  denial,  or  perhaps  to  indig- 
nation. But  she  said  only: 

“ Did  Drusilla  say  it  was  to  come  to 
my  aid?” 

“ She  didn’t  say  it — exactly.  I gath- 
ered that  it  was  what  she  thought.” 

She  astonished  him  by  saying,  simply: 
“ I think  so,  too.” 

“Extraordinary!  Do  you  mean  to  say 
he  dropped  out  of  a clear  sky — ?” 

“ I must  answer  that  by  both  a yes 
and  a no.  He  did  drop  out  of  a clear 
sky  just  lately;  but  I’d  known  him  be- 
fore.” 

“ Ah !”  His  tone  was  that  of  a cross- 


examiner dragging  the  truth  from  an 
unwilling  witness.  He  put  his  questions 
rapidly  and  sharply,  as  though  at  a 
court-martial.  “ So  you’d  known  him 
before!  Did  you  know  him  well?” 

“I  didn’t  think  it  was  well;  but  ap- 
parently he  did,  because  he  asked  me  to 
marry  him.” 

Ashley  bounded.  “Who?  That — that 
cowboy !” 

“ Yes ; if  he  is  a cowboy.” 

“ And  you  took  money  from  him  ?” 

Her  elbow  rested  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair;  the  tip  of  her  chin  on  the  back 
of  her  bent  fingers.  Without  taking  her 
eyes  from  his  she  inclined  her  head  slow- 
ly in  assent. 

“ That  is,”  he  hastened  to  say,  in  some 
compunction,  “your  father  took  it.  We 
must  keep  the  distinction — ” 

“No;  I took  it.  Papa  was  all  ready 
to  decline  it.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind — ” 

“Do  you  mean  that  the  decision  to 
accept  it  rested  with  you?” 

“ Practically.” 

“You  didn’t — ” He  hesitated,  stam- 
mered, and  grew  red.  “You  didn’t — ” 
he  began  again.  “ You’ll  have  to  excuse 
the  question.  ...  I simply  must  know, 
by  Jove!  . . . You  didn’t  ask  him  for  it?” 

She  rose  with  dignity.  “ If  you’ll 
come  in  I’ll  tell  you  about  it.  We  can’t 
talk  out  here.” 

He  came  up  the  portico  steps  to  the 
level  on  which  she  was  standing.  “ Tell 
me  that  first,”  he  begged.  “You  didn't 
ask  him  for  it?  Did  you?” 

In  the  French  window,  as  she  was 
about  to  enter  the  room,  she  half  turned 
round.  “I  don’t  think  it  would  bear 
that  construction ; but  it  might.  I’d 
rather  you  judged  for  yourself.  I de- 
clined it  at  first — and  then  I said  I’d 
take  it.  I don’t  know  whether  you’d  call 
that  asking.  But  please  come  in.” 

He  followed  her  into  the  oval  room, 
where  they  were  screened  from  neighbor- 
ly observation,  while,  with  the  French 
window  open,  they  had  the  advantage 
of  the  air  and  the  rich,  westering  sun- 
shine. Birds  hopped  about  in  the  trees, 
and  now  and  then  a gray  squirrel  darted 
across  the  grass. 

“ I should  think,”  he  said,  nervously, 
before  she  had  time  to  begin  her  explana- 
tion, “ that  a fellow  who  had  done  that 
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for  you  would  occupy  your  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  everybody  else.” 

Guessing  that  he  hoped  for  a dis- 
claimer on  her  part,  she  was  sorry  to  be 
unable  to  make  it. 

“ Not  to  their  exclusion — but  perhaps 
— a little  to  their  subordination.” 

He  pretended  to  laugh.  “ What  a 
pretty  distinction!” 

“You  see,  I haven’t  been  able  to  help 
it.  He’s  loomed  up  so  tremendously 
above  everything — ” 

“ And  every  one.” 

“Yes,”  she  admitted,  with  apologetic 
frankness,  “ and  every  one — that  is,  in 
the  past  few  days  — that  it’s  as  if  I 
couldn’t  see  anything  but  him.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  not  jealous,”  he  exclaimed, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  length  of  the 
room. 

“ Of  course  not,”  she  agreed,  seating 
herself  in  one  of  the  straight-backed 
chairs.  Her  arm  rested  on  the  small 
round  table  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
while  she  looked  out  across  the  lawn  to 
the  dahlias  and  zinnias  on  its  farther 
edge. 

Ashley,  who  had  flung  his  panama  on 
a sofa,  continued  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  room.  He  moved  jerkily,  like  a man 
preserving  outward  self-control  in  spite 
of  extreme  nervous  tension. 

He  listened  almost  without  interrup- 
tion while  she  gave  him  a precise  account 
of  Davenant’s  intervention  in  her  father’s 
troubles.  She  spared  no  detail  of  her 
own  opposition  and  eventual  capitulation. 
She  spoke  simply  and  easily,  as  though 
repeating  something  learned  by  heart,  just 
as  she  had  narrated  the  story  of  Guion’s 
defaulting  in  the  morning.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  she  toyed  with  a paper- 
knife  lying  on  the  table,  she  sat  rigidly 
still,  her  eyes  never  wandering  from  the 
line  of  autumn  flowers  on  the  far  side 
of  the  lawn. 

“ So  you  see,”  she  concluded,  in  her 
quiet  voice,  “ I came  to  understand  that 
it  was  a choice  between  taking  it  from 
him  and  taking  it  from  the  poor  women 
papa  had  ruined;  and  I thought  that  as 
he  was  young — and  strong — and  a man — 
he’d  be  better  able  to  bear  it.  That  was 
the  reason.” 

He  came  to  a standstill  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  where  he  could  see  her 
in  profile. 
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“You’re  extraordinary,  by  Jove!”  he 
muttered.  “ You’re  not  a bit  like  what 
you  look.  You  look  so  fragile  and  ten- 
der; and  yet  you  could  have  let  that  old 
man — ” 

“ I could  only  have  done  it  if  it  was 
right.  Nothing  that’s  right  is  very  hard, 
you  know.” 

“ And  what  about  the  suffering  ?” 

She  half  smiled,  faintly  shrugging  her 
shoulders.  “Don’t  you  think  we  make 
more  of  suffering  than  there’s  any  need 
for?  Suffering  is  nothing  much — ex- 
cept, I suppose,  the  suffering  that  comes 
from  want.  That’s  tragic.  But  physical 
pain — and  the  things  we  call  trials — are 
nothing  so  terrible,  if  you  know  the  right 
way  to  bear  them.” 

The  abstract  question  didn’t  interest 
him.  He  resumed  his  restless  pacing. 

“ So,”  he  began  again,  in  his  tone  of 
conducting  a court-martial — “so  you  re- 
fused the  money  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause you  thought  the  fellow  was  trying 
to  get  you  into  his  power.  Have  you 
had  any  reason  to  change  your  opinion 
since  ?” 

“ None,  except  that  he  makes  no  effort 
to  do  it.” 

He  stopped  again  beside  the  table. 
“And  do  you  suppose  he  would?  When 
you’ve  prepared  your  ambush  cleverly 
enough  you  don’t  have  to  go  out  and 
drag  your  victim  into  it.  You’ve  only  to 
lie  still  and  he’ll  walk  in  of  his  own 
accord.” 

“ Of  course  I see  that.” 

“ Well,  what  then  ?” 

She  threw  him  a glance  over  her  shoul- 
der. To  do  so  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  turn  her  head  both  sidewise  and  up- 
ward, so  that  he  got  the  exquisite  lines 
of  the  neck  and  profile,  the  mysterious 
gray-green  tint  of  the  eyes,  and  the  cop- 
pery gleam  of  her  hair. 

The  appeal  to  his  senses  and  to  some- 
thing beyond  made  him  gasp.  It  made 
him  tremble.  “ My  God,  what  a wife  for 
me/”  he  was  saying  to  himself.  “She’s 
got  the  pluck  of  a Jeanne  d’Arc  and  the 
nerve  of  a Christian  martyr.” 

“Well,  then,”  she  said,  in  answer  to 
his  words,  “ I don’t  have  to  walk  into 
the  ambush — unless  I want  to.” 

“Does  that  mean  that  there  are  con- 
ceivable conditions  in  which  you  might 
want  to?” 
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She  turned  completely  round  in  her 
chair.  Both  hands,  with  fingers  inter- 
laced, rested  on  the  table  as  she  looked 
up  at  him. 

“ I shall  have  to  let  you  find  your  own 
reply  to  that.” 

“ But  you  know  he’s  in  love  with  you.” 

“ I know  he  was  in  love  with  me  once. 
I’ve  no  absolute  reason  to  think  that  he 
is  so  still.” 

“But  supposing  he  was?  Would  it 
make  any  difference  to  you?” 

“ Would  it  make  any  difference  to 
you?” 

“ It  would  make  the  difference — ” 

He  stopped  in  confusion.  While  he 
was  not  clear  as  to  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  he  was  startled  by  the  possibilities 
before  him.  The  one  thing  plain  was 
that  her  question,  simple  as  it  seemed, 
gave  an  entirely  new  turn  to  the  con- 
versation. It  called  on  him  to  take  the 
lead,  and  put  him,  neatly  and  skilfully, 
in  the  one  place  of  all  others  which — 
had  he  descried  it  in  advance — he  would 
have  been  eager  to  avoid.  Would  it  make 
any  difference  to  him?  What  difference 
could  it  make?  What  difference  must 
it  make? 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  which 
occur  from  time  to  time  when  a man  of 
honor  must  speak  first  and  reflect  after- 
ward— just  as  at  the  heights  of  Dargal 
he  had  had  to  risk  his  life  for  Private 
Vickerson’s,  without  debating  as  to  which 
of  them  could  the  more  easily  be  spared. 

“ It  would  make  the  difference — ” 

He  stopped  again.  It  was  a great  deal 
to  say.  Once  he  had  said  it  there  could 
be  no  reconsideration.  Fear,  destruction, 
and  the  pit  might  come  upon  him;  the 
Service,  the  country,  Heneage,  home, 
honors,  ambitions,  promotions,  high  posts 
of  command,  all  might  be  swept  into  the 
abyss,  and  yet  one  imperative  duty  would 
survive  the  wreck,  his  duty  to  be  Rupert 
Ashley  at  his  finest. 

He  was  silent  so  long  that  she  asked, 
not  impatiently:  “It  would  make  what 
difference,  Rupert?” 

It  was  clear  that  she  had  no  idea  as 
to  what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  There 
had  been  an  instant — just  an  instant — 
no  more — when  he  had  almost  doubted 
her,  when  her  strategy  in  putting  him 
where  he  was  had  seemed  too  deft  to  be 
the  result  of  chance.  But  with  her  pure 


face  turned  upward  and  her  honest  eyes 
on  his  that  suspicion  couldn’t  last. 

“ It  would  make  the  difference — ” 

If  he  paused  again,  it  was  only  because 
his  throat  swelled  with  a choking  sensa- 
tion that  made  it  difficult  to  speak.  Never- 
theless, the  space,  which  was  not  longer 
than  a few  seconds  by  the  clock,  gave  him 
time  to  remember  that  as  his  mother’s 
and  his  sister’s  incomes  were  inalienable, 
he  was  by  so  much  the  more  free.  He 
was  by  so  much  the  more  free  to  do  the 
mad,  romantic,  quixotic  thing  which 
might  seem  to  be  a contradiction  of  his 
past,  but  was  not  so  much  a contradiction 
of  himself  as  people  who  knew  him  im- 
perfectly might  suppose.  He  was  taken 
to  be  ambitious,  calculating,  shrewd; 
when  all  the  while  he  knew  himself  to  be 
— as  most  Englishmen  are  at  heart — 
quixotic,  romantic,  and  even  a little  mad, 
when  madness  can  be  sublime. 

He  was  able  at  last  to  get  his  sentence 
out. 

“ It  would  make  the  difference  that  . . . 
before  we  are  married  ...  or  after  . . . 
probably  after  ...  I should  have  to 
square  him.” 

“ Square  him  ?”  she  echoed  the  words 
as  though  she  had  no  idea  what  they 
meant. 

“ I’m  worth  ...  I must  be  worth  . . . 
a hundred  thousand  pounds  . . . per- 
haps more.” 

“ Oh,  you  mean,  square  him  in  that 
way.” 

“ 1 must  be  a man  of  honor  before 
everything !” 

“You  couldn’t  be  anything  else.  You 
don’t  need  to  go  to  extremes  like  that  to 
prove  it.” 

Her  lack  of  emotion,  of  glad  enthu- 
siasm, chilled  him.  She  even  ceased  to 
look  at  him,  turning  her  profile  toward 
him,  and  gazing  again  abstractedly  across 
the  lawn.  A sudden  fear  took  hold  of 
him,  the  fear  that  his  hesitations,  his 
evident  difficulty  in  getting  the  thing  out, 
had  enabled  her  to  follow  the  processes  by 
which  he  whipped  himself  up  to  an  act 
that  should  have  been  spontaneous.  He 
had  a suspicion,  too,  that  in  this  respect 
he  had  fallen  short  of  the  American — the 
cowboy,  as  he  had  called  him.  “ I must 
do  better  than  him,”  he  said,  in  his  Eng- 
lish idiom.  The  thought  that  he  might 
not  have  done  as  well  was  rather  sicken- 
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ing.  If  he  had  so  failed  it  was  through 
inadvertence,  but  the  effect  on  Olivia 
would  be  as  great  as  if  it  was  from 
fear.  To  counteract  it  he  felt  the 
need  of  being  more  emphatic.  His 
emphasis  took  the  form  of  simple  com- 
mon sense. 

“ It  isn’t  going  to  extremes  to  take  up 
one’s  own  responsibilities.  I can’t  let 
a fellow  like  that  do  things  for  your 
father  any  more  than  for  mine,  by  Jove  I 
It’s  not  only  doing  things  for  my  father, 
but  for — my  wife.” 

Drawing  up  a small  chair,  he  sat  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  He  sat 
down  with  the  air  of  a man  who  means 
to  stay  and  take  possession. 

“ Oh,  but  I’m  not  your  wife,  Ru- 
pert.” 

“ You’re  my  wife  already,”  he  declared, 
“ to  all  intents  and  purposes.  We’ve  pub- 
lished our  intention  to  become  man  and 
wife  to  the  world.  Neither  of  us  can 
go  back  on  that.  The  mere  fact  that 
certain  words  haven’t  been  mumbled 
over  us  is  secondary.  For  everything 
that  constitutes  duty  I’m  your  hus- 
band now.” 

“ Oh  no,  you’re  not.  You’re  the  noblest 
man  in  the  world,  Rupert.  I never 
dreamed  that  there  could  be  any  one 
like  you.  But  I couldn’t  let  you — I 
couldn’t — ” 

He  crushed  her  hands  in  both  of  his 
own,  leaning  toward  her  across  the  table. 
“ Oh,  my  darling,  if  you  only  knew  how 
easy  it  is — ” 

“ No,  it  isn’t  easy.  It  can’t  be  easy. 
I couldn’t  let  you  do  it  for  me — ” 

“But  what  about  him?  You  let  him!" 

“ Oh,  but  that’s  different.” 

“How  is  it  different?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Rupert;  but  it  is.  Or 
rather,”  she  went  on,  rapidly,  “ I do  know, 
but  I can’t  explain.  If  you  were  an 
American  you’d  understand  it.” 

“ Oh,  American — be  blowed  1”  The  ac- 
cent was  all  tenderness,  the  protest  all 
beseeching. 

“ I can’t  explain  it,”  she  hurried  on, 
“because  you  don’t  understand  us.  It’s 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  an  Englishman 
never  can  understand  us.  But  the  truth 
is  that  money  doesn’t  mean  as  much  to 
us  as  it  does  to  you.  I know  you  think 
the  contrary,  but  that’s  where  you  make 
your  primary  mistake.  It’s  light  come 


and  light  go  with  most  of  us,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  money  is  outside  our 
real  life;  whereas  with  you  English  it’s 
the  warp  and  woof  of  it.” 

“ Oh,  bosh,  darling !” 

“No,  it  isn’t  bosh.  In  your  civiliza- 
tion it’s  as  the  blood;  in  ours  it’s  only  as 
the  clothing.  That’s  something  like  the 
difference.  In  accepting  it  from  Peter 
Davenant  — which  is  hard  enough!  — I 
take  only  what  he  can  do  without ; 
whereas — ” 

“ I can  do  without  it,  too.” 

“Whereas,”  she  persisted,  “if  I were 
to  let  you  do  this  I should  be  robbing  you 
of  the  essence  of  what  you  are.” 

He  drew  back  slightly.  “You  mean 
that  your  Yankee  is  a strong  man,  while 
I’m—” 

“I  don’t  mean  anything  invidious  or 
unkind.  But  isn’t  it  self-evident,  or 
nearly,  that  we’re  individuals,  while 
you’re  parts  of  an  intricate  social  system  ? 
The  minute  you  fall  out  of  your  place 
in  the  system  you  come  to  grief;  but 
vicissitudes  don’t  affect  us  much  more 
than  a change  of  coats.” 

“ I don’t  care  a button  for  my  place 
in  the  system.” 

“ But  I do.  I care  for  it  for  you.  I 
should  have  married  you  and  shared  it 
if  I could.  But  I’d  rather  not  marry 
you  than  that  you  should  lose  it.” 

“ That  is,”  he  said,  coldly,  “ you’d 
rather  use  his  money  than — ” 

She  withdrew  her  hands,  her  brows 
contracting  and  her  eyes  clouding  in  her 
effort  to  make  him  understand  the  posi- 
tion from  her  point  of  view.  “You  see. 
it’s  this  way.  For  one  thing,  we’ve  taken 
the  money  already.  That’s  past.  We 
may  have  taken  it  temporarily,  or  for 
good  and  all,  as  things  turn  out;  but  in 
any  case  it’s  done.  And  it  is  easier  for 
us  to  draw  on  him  rather  than  on  you, 
because  he’s  one  of  ourselves.” 

“ One  of  yourselves  ? I thought  that’s 
just  what  he  wasn’t.  I thought  he  was 
a jolly  outsider.” 

“You  mean  socially.  But  that  again 
hasn’t  much  significance  in  a country 
where  socially  we’re  all  of  one  class. 
Where  there’s  only  one  class  there  can’t 
be  any  outsiders.” 

“ Oh,  that’s  all  very  fine.  But  look  at 
you! — with  your  extremes  of  rich  and 
poor — !” 
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“ That/s  the  most  superficial  difference 
among  us.  It’s  the  easiest  possible  thing 
to  transcend.  Fm  transcending  it  now 
in  feeling  that  Fve  a right — yes,  a kind 
of  right — to  take  Peter  Davenant’s  mon- 
ey, because  as  Americans  we’ve  a claim 
on  each  other.” 

He  threw  himself  against  the  straight 
back  of  the  chair,  his  arms  flung  out  with 
a gesture  that  brought  his  hands  nearly 
to  the  floor.  “ You’re  the  last  people  in 
the  world  to  feel  anything  of  the  kind. 
Every  one  knows  that  you’re  a set  of 
ruthless,  predatory — ” 

“ I know  that’s  the  way  it  seems;  and 
I’m  not  defending  anything  that  may  be 
wrong.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary,  we  have  a sense  of 
brotherhood  — I don’t  know  any  other 
name  for  it — among  ourselves  which  isn’t 
to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
You  English  haven’t  got  it.  That’s  why 
the  thing  I’m  saying  seems  mere  senti- 
ment to  you,  and  even  mawkish.  You’re 
so  afraid  of  sentiment.  But  it’s  true.  It 
may  be  only  a rudimentary  sense  of 
brotherhood;  and  it’s  certainly  not  uni- 
versal, as  it  ought  to  be,  because  we  feel 
it  only  among  ourselves.  We  don’t  really 
include  the  foreigner — not  at  least  till 
he  becomes  one  of  us.  I’m  an  instance 
of  that  limitation  myself,  because  I can’t 
feel  it  toward  you,  and  I do — ” 

“You  do  feel  it  toward  the  big  chap,” 
he  said,  scornfully. 

She  made  a renewed  effort  to  explain 
herself.  “ You  see,  it’s  something  like 
this.  If  my  aunt  de  Melcourt,  who’s  very 
well  off,  were  to  come  forward  and  help 
us,  I’d  let  her  do  it  without  scruple. 
Not  that  there’s  any  particular  reason 
why  she  should!  But  if  she  did — well, 
you  can  see  for  yourself  that  it  wouldn’t 
be  as  if  she  were  a stranger.” 

“ Of  course ! She’s  one  of  your  own 
people — and  all  that.” 

“Well,  he’s  one  of  our  own  people. 
Not  to  the  degree  that  she  is,  but  the 
same  sort  of  thing,  even  if  more  distant. 
It’s  very  distant,  I admit.” 

His  lip  curled.  “ So  distant  as  to  be 
out  of  sight.” 

“ No ; not  for  him — or  for  me.” 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  “ Look  here, 
Olivia,”  he  cried,  nervously,  holding  his 
chair  by  the  back,  “what  does  it  all 
mean  ? What  are  you  leading  up  to  ?” 
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“ I’m  telling  you  as  plainly  as  I can.” 

“ What  you  aren’t  telling  me  as  plain- 
ly as  you  can  is  which  of  us  you’re  in 
love  with.” 

She  colored.  It  was  one  of  those 
blushes  that  spread  up  the. temples  and 
over  the  brows  and  along  the  line  of  the 
hair  with  the  splendor  of  a stormy  dawn. 

“I  didn’t  know  the  question  had  been 
raised,”  she  said;  “but  since  apparently 
it  has—” 

It  might  have  been  contrition  for  a 
foolish  speech,  or  fear  of  what  she  was 
going  to  say  that  prompted  him  to  in- 
terrupt her  hurriedly: 

“ I beg  your  pardon.  It  was  idiotic 
of  me  to  say  that.  I didn’t  mean  it. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I’m  jumpy.  I’m  not 
master  of  myself.  So  much  has  been 
happening — ” 

He  came  round  the  table,  and,  snatch- 
ing one  of  her  hands,  he  kissed  it  again 
and  again.  He  even  sank  on  one  knee 
beside  her,  holding  her  close  to  him. 
With  the  hand  that  remained  free  she 
stroked  his  crisp,  wavy,  iron-gray  hair 
as  a 9ign  of  pardon. 

“You’re  quite  wrong  about  me,”  he 
persisted.  “Even  if  you’re  right  about 
other  Englishmen — which  I don’t  admit 
— you’re  wrong  about  me.  If  I had  to 
give  up  everything  I had  in  the  world,  I 
should  have  all  the  compensation  a man 
could  desire  if  I got  you.” 

She  leaned  over  him,  pressing  his  head 
against  her  breast,  as  she  whispered : 

“You  couldn’t  get  me  that  way.  You 
must  understand — I must  make  it  as 
plain  to  you  as  I can — that  I couldn’t  go 
to  you  except  as  an  equal.  I couldn’t  go 
to  any  man — ” 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  “ But  you  came 
to  me  as  an  equal,”  he  cried,  in  tones  of 
exasperation.  “ That’s  all  over  and  done 
with.  It’s  too  late  to  reconsider  the  step 
we’ve  taken — too  late  for  me,  much  too 
late! — and  equally  too  late  for  you.” 

“ I can’t  admit  that,  Rupert.  I’ve  still 
the  right  to  draw  back.” 

“ The  legal  right,  yes ; whether  or  not 
you’ve  the  moral  right  would  depend  on 
your  sense  of  honor.” 

“Of  honor?” 

“ Certainly.  There’s  an  honor  for  you 
as  well  as  for  me.  When  I’m  so  true  to 
you  it  wouldn’t  be  the  square  thing  to 
play  me  false.” 
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She  rose  without  haste.  “ Do  you  call 
that  a fair  way  of  putting  it? — to  say 
that  I play  you  false  because  I refuse  to 
involve  you  in  our  family  disasters?  I 
don’t  think  any  one  could  blame  me  for 
that.” 

“What  they  could  blame  you  for  is 
this,  by  Jove! — for  backing  out  of  what 
is  practically  a marriage,  and  for  desert- 
ing me  in  a way  that  will  make  it  seem  as 
if  I had  deserted  you.  Quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  life  won’t  be  worth  any- 
thing to  me  without  you,  it  will  mean 
ruin  as  a man  of  honor  if  I go  home  alone. 
Every  one  will  say — every  one — that  I 
funked  the  thing  because  your  father — ” 

She  hastened  to  speak.  “ That’s  a very 
urgent  reason.  I admit  its  force — ” 

She  paused  because  there  was  a sound 
of  voices  overhead.  Footsteps  came  along 
the  upper  hall  and  began  to  descend  the 
stairs.  Presently  Davenant  could  be 
heard  saying: 

“ Then  I shall  tell  Harrington  that 
they  may  as  well  foreclose  at  one  time 
as  another.” 

“Just  as  well,”  Guion’s  reply  came 
from  the  direction  of  his  bedroom  door. 
“ I see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  waiting.” 

“ They’re  talking  about  the  mortgage 
on  the  property,”  Olivia  explained,  as 
Davenant  continued  to  descend.  “ This 
house  is  to  be  sold,  and  everything  in  it.” 

“ Which  is  one  more  reason  why  we 
should  be  married  without  delay.  I say,” 
he  added,  in  another  tone,  “let’s  have 
him  in.” 

“ Oh  no ! What  for  ?’’ 

Before  she  could  object  further,  Ash- 
ley had  slipped  out  into  the  hall.  “ I say  I 
Come  along  in.” 

His  attitude  as  he  stood  with  hands 
thrust  into  his  jacket  pockets  and  shoul- 
ders squared  bespoke  conscious  supe- 
riority to  the  man  whom  he  addressed. 
Though  Davenant  was  not  in  her  line  of 
vision  she  could  divine  his  astonishment 
at  this,  as  well  as  his  resentment  to  the 
tone  of  command.  She  heard  him  mut- 
tering an  excuse  which  Ashley  interrupted 
with  his  offhand  “ Oh,  come  in.  Miss 
Guion  would  like  to  see  you.” 

She  felt  it  her  duty  to  second  this  in- 
vitation. Davenant  murmured  something 
about  town  and  business. 

“It’s  too  late  for  town  and  business  at 
this  hour,”  Ashley  objected.  “ Come  in.” 


He  withdrew  toward  the  room  where 
Olivia  was  standing  between  the  portifrres 
of  the  doorway.  Davenant  yielded,  part- 
ly because  of  his  ignorance  of  the  small 
arts  of  graceful  refusal,  but  more  be- 
cause of  his  curiosity  concerning  the  man 
Olivia  Guion  was  to  marry.  He  had 
some  interest,  too,  in  observing  one  who 
had  been  chosen  where  he  himself  had 
been  rejected.  It  would  afford  an  an- 
swer to  the  question,  “ What  lack  I yet  ?” 
with  which  he  was  tormented  at  all  times. 
That  it  could  not  be  a flattering  answer 
was  plain  to  him  from  the  careless,  in- 
definable graces  of  Ashley’s  style.  It 
was  a style  that  Davenant  would  have 
scorned  to  imitate,  but  which  neverthe- 
less he  envied.  In  contrast  with  its  un- 
studied ease  he  could  feel  his  own  social 
methods  to  be  labored  and  apologetic. 
Where  he  was  watchful  to  do  the  right 
thing,  what  Ashley  said  or  did  became  the 
right  thing  because  he  said  or  did  it.  With 
the  echo  of  soft  English  vowels  and  clear, 
crisp  consonants  in  his  ears,  his  own 
pronunciations,  too,  were  rough  with  the 
harshnesses  transmitted  from  an  ancestry 
to  whom  the  melody  of  speech  was  of  no 
more  practical  concern  than  the  music 
of  the  spheres. 

Something  of  all  this  Olivia  guessed. 
She  guessed  it  with  a feeling  of  being 
on  his  side — on  the  American  side — 
which  a month  ago  would  have  astonished 
her.  She  guessed,  too,  on  Davenant’s 
part,  that  feeling  of  irritation  which  the 
calm  assumptions  of  the  Old  World  are 
likely  to  create  when  in  contact  with 
the  aggressive  unpretentiousness  of  the 
New,  and  if  need  were  she  was  ready  to 
stand  by  him.  All  she  could  say,  how- 
ever, for  the  moment  was: 

“Won’t  you  sit  down?  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  ring  foT  tea.” 

She  made  the  latter  remark  from  habit. 
It  was  what  she  was  accustomed  to  think 
of  when  on  an  autumn  day  the  sun  went 
behind  the  distant  rim  of  Brookline  hills, 
and  dusk  began  to  gather  in  the  oval 
room,  as  it  was  gathering  now.  If  she 
did  not  ring,  it  was  because  of  her  sense 
of  the  irony  of  offering  hospitality  in  a 
house  where  not  even  a cup  of  tea  was 
paid  for. 

She  seated  herself  beside  the  round 
table,  in  the  chair  she  had  occupied  a 
half-hour  earlier,  facing  inward  to  the 
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room  instead  of  outward  to  the  portico. 
Ashley  backed  to  the  curving  wall  of 
the  room,  while  Davenant  scarcely  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  doorway.  In  his  slow, 
careful  approach  the  latter  reminded  her 
somewhat  of  a big  St.  Bernard  dog  re- 
sponding to  the  summons  of  a leopard. 

“ Been  up  to  see — V ’ Ashley  nodded 
in  the  direction  of  what  he  took  to  be 
Guion’s  room. 

Davenant,  too,  nodded,  but  said  noth- 
ing. 

“ How  did  you  find  papa  to-day  f” 

“ Pretty  fair.  Miss  Guion;  only,  per- 
haps, a little  more  down  on  his  luck  than 
usual.” 

“ The  excitement  kept  him  up  at  first. 
Now  that  that’s  over — ” 

Ashley  interrupted  her,  addressing  him- 
self to  Davenant.  “ I understand  that 
it’s  to  you  we  owe  Mr.  Guion’s  relief 
from  the  most  pressing  part  of  his  cares.” 

Davenant’s  face  clouded.  It  was  the 
thing  he  was  afraid  of  — Ashley’s  in- 
trusion into  the  little  domain  of  help- 
fulness which  for  a few  days  he  had 
made  his  own.  He  answered  warily. 

“ My  business  with  Mr.  Guion,  Colo- 
nel, has  been  private.  I hope  you  won’t 
mind  rf  we  leave  it  so.” 

Ashley’s  manner  took  on  the  diplomatic 
persuasiveness  he  used  toward  restive 
barbaric  potentates. 

“ Not  a bit,  my  dear  fellow.  Of 
course  it’s  private — only  not  as  regards 
Miss  Guion  and  me.  You  simply  must 
allow  us  to  say  how  grateful  we  are  for 
your  help,  even  though  it  need  be  no  more 
than  temporary.” 

The  word  produced  its  effect.  Dave- 
nant looked  from  Ashley  to  Olivia  while 
he  echoed  it.  “ Temporary?” 

Ashley  nodded  again.  “ You  have  no 
objection,  I presume,  to  that?” 

“ If  Mr.  Guion  is  ever  in  a position 
to  pay  me  back,”  Davenant  said,  slowly, 
in  some  bewilderment,  “ of  course  I’ll 
take  it.” 

“ Quite  so;  and  I think  I may  say 
that  with  a little  time — let  us  say  a year 
— we  shall  be  able  to  meet — ” 

“ It’s  a good  bit  of  money,”  Davenant 
warned  him. 

“ I know  that;  but  if  you’ll  give  us  a 
little  leeway — as  I know  you  will — ” 

“ He  means,”  Olivia  spoke  up,  “ that 
he’ll  sell  his  property  and  pay  you.” 


“ I don’t  want  that,”  Davenant  said, 
hastily. 

“ But  I do.  It’s  a point  of  honor 
with  me  not  to  let  another  man  shoul- 
der—” 

“ And  it’s  a point  of  honor  with  me, 
Rupert — ” interrupted  Olivia. 

“ To  stand  by  me,”  he  broke  in,  quickly. 

“ I can’t  see  it  that  way.  What  you 
propose  is  entirely  against  my  judgment. 
It’s  fantastic;  it’s  unreal.  I want  you 
to  understand  that  if  you  attempted  to 
carry  it  out  I shouldn’t  marry  you. 
Whatever  the  consequences  either  to  you 
or  to  me — I shouldn't  marry  you .” 

“And  if  I didn’t  attempt  it?  Would 
you  marry  me  then?” 

She  looked  up,  then  down,  then  at 
Davenant,  then  away  from  him.  Finally 
she  fixed  her  gaze  on  Ashley. 

“Yes,”  she  said  at  last.  “If  you’ll 
promise  to  let  this  wild  project  drop, 
I’ll  marry  you  whenever  you  like.  I’ll 
waive  all  the  other  difficulties — ” 

Davenant  came  forward,  his  hand  out- 
stretched. “I  think  I must  say  good- 
by  now,  Miss  Guion — ” 

“No;  wait,”  Ashley  commanded. 
“ This  matter  concerns  you.” 

Olivia  sprang  to  her  feet.  “No,  it 
doesn’t,  Rupert,”  she  said,  hastily. 

“ No,  it  doesn’t,”  Davenant  repeated 
after  her.  “It’s  not  my  affair.  I de- 
cline to  be  brought  into  it.  I think  I 
must  say  good-by  now,  Miss  Guion — ” 

“ Listen,  will  you  1”  Ashley  said,  im- 
patiently. “ I’m  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing either  of  you  need  be  afraid  of. 
I’m  only  asking  you  to  do  me  the  justice 
of  trying  to  see  things  from  my  point 
of  view.  You  may  think  it  forced,  or 
artificial,  or  anything  you  please;  but 
unfortunately,  as  an  officer  and  a gentle- 
man, I’ve  got  to  take  it.  The  position 
you’d  put  me  in  would  be  this — of  play- 
ing a game,  and  a jolly  important  game 
at  that — in  which  the  loser  loses  to  me 
on  purpose.” 

Ashley  found  much  satisfaction  in  this 
way  of  putting  it.  Without  exposing 
him  to  the  necessity  of  giving  details,  it 
made  clear  his  perception  of  what  was 
going  on.  Moreover,  it  secured  him 
le  beau  role,  which  for  a few  min- 
utes he  feared  he  might  have  com- 
promised. In  the  look  he  caught,  as  it 
flashed  between  Olivia  and  Davenant,  he 
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saw  the  signs  of  that  appreciation  he 
found  it  so  hard  to  do  without — the  ap- 
preciation of  Rupert  Ashley  as  the  chiv- 
alrous Christian  gentleman,  at  once 
punctilious  and  daring,  who  would  count 
all  things  as  loss  in  order  to  achieve  the 
highest  type  of  manhood. 

“ If  we’re  going  to  play  a game,”  he 
continued,  addressing  Davenant,  before 
the  latter  had  time  to  speak,  “ for 
Heaven’s  sake  let  us  play  it  straight — 
like  men.  Let  the  winner  win  and  the 
loser  lose — ” 

“ I’ve  no  objection  to  that,  Colonel, 
when  I do  play — but  at  present — ” 

“Look  here,”  Ashley  said,  with  a new 
inspiration,  “I  put  it  to  you — I put  it 
to  you  as  a man — simply  as  a man — 
without  any  highfalutin  principles  what- 
ever. Suppose  I’d  done  what  you’ve 
done — and  given  my  bottom  dollar — ” 

“But  I haven’t.” 

“Well,  no  matter  I Suppose  I had 
done  what  you’ve  done — and  you  were 
in  my  place — would  you,  as  a man — 
simply  as  a man,  mind  you — be  willing 
to  go  off  with  the  lady  whom  I had  freed 
from  great  anxiety — to  say  the  least — 
and  be  happy  forever  after  — and  so 
forth — with  nothing  but  a Thank-you- 
sir?  Come  now!  Would  you?” 

It  was  evident  that  Davenant  was  shy 
of  accepting  this  challenge.  He  colored 
and  looked  uneasy — all  the  more  so  be- 
cause Olivia  lifted  her  eyes  to  him  ap- 
pealingly, as  though  begging  him  to  come 
to  her  support.  It  was  perhaps  in  the 
belief  that  he  would  do  so  that  she  said, 
earnestly,  leaning  forward  a little : 

“ Tell  him,  Mr.  Davenant,  tell  him.” 

“ I don’t  see  what  it’s  got  to  do  with 
me — ” Davenant  began  to  protest. 

“It’s  got  everything  to  do  with  you,” 
Ashley  broke  in.  “ Since  you’ve  created 
the  situation  you  can’t  shirk  the  respon- 
sibilities.” 

“ Tell  him,  Mr.  Davenant,  tell  him,” 
Olivia  repeated.  “Would  you,  or  would 
you  not?” 

He  looked  helplessly  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  “ Well,  then — I wouldn’t,” 
he  said,  simply. 

“There  you  are!”  Ashley  cried,  tri- 
umphantly, moving  away  from  the  wall 
and  turning  toward  Olivia. 

She  was  plainly  disappointed.  Dave- 
nant could  so  easily  have  said,  “ I would.” 


Nevertheless,  she  answered  quietly,  pick- 
ing up  the  paper-knife  that  lay  on  the 
table  and  turning  it  this  way  and  that 
as  though  studying  the  tints  of  the 
mother-of-pearl  in  the  dying  light: 

“ It  doesn’t  matter  to  me,  Rupert,  what 
other  people  would  do  or  would  not  do. 
If  you  persist  in  this  attempt — this  mad 
attempt — I shall  not  marry  you.” 

He  strode  to  the  table,  looking  down 
at  her  averted  face  and  bent  head. 

“ Then  we’re  at  a deadlock.” 

She  gave  him  a quick  glance.  “No; 
it  isn’t  a deadlock,  because  — because 
there’s  still  a way  out.” 

He  leaned  above  her,  supporting  him- 
self with  his  hand  on  the  table.  “And 
it’s  a way  I shall  never  take  so  long  as 
you  can’t  say — what  you  admitted  a lit- 
tle while  ago  that  you  couldn’t  say — ” 

“I  can’t  say  it,”  she  murmured,  her 
face  still  further  averted;  “but  all  the 
same  it’s  cruel  of  you  to  make  it  a con- 
dition.” 

He  bent  lower  till  his  lips  almost 
touched  her  hair.  “It’s  cruel  of  you,” 
he  whispered,  “to  put  me  in  the  posi- 
tion where  I must.” 

The  room  and  the  hall  behind  it  were 
now  so  dim  that  Davenant  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  slipping  between  the  portieres 
and  getting  away. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

E’S  going  to  squeeze  me  out.” 

This  was  Davenant’s  reflection 
as  he  walked  back,  along  the  embank- 
ment, to  Rodney  Temple’s  house.  He 
made  it  bitterly,  in  the  light  of  clarified 
views  as  to  the  ethics  of  giving  and 
taking  benefits.  Up  to  within  the  last 
few  days  the  subject  had  seemed  to  him 
a relatively  simple  one.  If  you  had 
money,  and  wished  to  give  it  away,  you 
gave  it.  If  you  needed  it,  and  were  so 
lucky  as  to  have  it  offered  you,  you  took 
it.  That  was  all.  That  such  natural 
proceedings  should  create  complicated 
relations  and  searchings  of  heart  never 
entered  liis  mind. 

He  could  see  that  they  might,  however, 
now  that  the  knowledge  was  forced  upon 
him.  Enlightenment  came  by  the  easy 
process  of  putting  himself  in  Ashley’s 
place.  “I  wouldn’t  take  my  wife  as  a 
kind  of  free  gift  from  another  fellow — 
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I’ll  be  Langed  if  I would ! Fd  marry  her 
on  my  own  or  not  at  all.” 

And  unless  Ashley  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  future  wife’s  posi- 
tion, he  couldn’t  marry  her  “ on  his 
own.”  That  much  was  clear.  It  was  also 
the  most  proper  thing  in  the  world.  It 
was  a right — a privilege.  He  looked 
upon  it  chiefly  as  a privilege.  Ashley 
would  sell  his  estate,  and  having  paid 
him,  Davenant,  the  money  he  had  ad- 
vanced, would  send  him  about  his  busi- 
ness. There  would  be  nothing  left  for 
him  but  to  disappear.  The  minute  there 
was  no  need  for  him  there  would  be  no 
place  for  him.  He  had  been  no  more 
than  the  man  who  holds  a horse  till  the 
owner  comes  and  rides  away. 

Worse  than  that  reflection  was  the 
fear  that  his  intervention  had  been  un- 
called for  in  the  first  place.  The  belief 
that  it  was  imperative  had  been  his  sole 
excuse  for  forcing  himself  on  people  who 
fought  against  his  aid  and  professed 
themselves  able  to  get  along  without  it. 
But  the  event  seemed  to  show  that,  if 
he  had  let  things  alone,  Rupert  Ashley 
would  have  come  and  taken  the  burden 
on  himself.  As  he  was  apparently  able 
to  shoulder  it,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  let  him  do  it.  In  that  case  he,  Peter 
Davenant,  would  not  have  found  himself 
in  a position  from  which  he  could  not 
withdraw,  while  it  was  a humiliation  to 
be  dislodged  from  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have 
missed  the  most  wonderful  experience  of 
his  life.  There  was  that  side  to  it,  too. 
He  would  not  have  had  these  moments 
face  to  face  with  Olivia  Guion  which 
were  to  be  as  food  for  his  sustenance  all 
the  rest  of  his  life.  During  these  days 
of  discussion,  of  argument,  of  conflict 
between  his  will  and  hers,  he  had  the 
entirely  conscious  sense  that  he  was  lay- 
ing up  the  treasure  on  which  his  heart 
would  live  as  long  as  it  continued  to 
beat.  The  fact  that  she  found  inter- 
course with  him  more  or  less  distasteful 
became  a secondary  matter.  To  be  in 
her  presence  was  the  thing  essential, 
whatever  the  grounds  on  which  he  was 
admitted  there.  In  this  way  he  could 
store  up  her  looks,  her  words,  her  ges- 
tures, against  the  time  when  the  memory 
of  them  would  be  all  he  should  have. 
As  for  her  proposals  of  friendship  made 


to  him  that  day — her  suggestions  of  visits 
to  be  paid  to  Ashley  and  herself,  with 
introductions  to  a greater  world  — he 
swept  them  aside.  He  quite  understood 
that  she  was  offering  him  the  two  mites 
that  make  a farthing  out  of  the  penury 
of  her  resources,  and,  while  he  was 
touched  by  the  attempt  to  pay  him,  he 
didn’t  want  them. 

He  had  said,  and  said  again,  that  he 
didn’t  want  anything  at  all.  Nor  did 
he.  It  would  have  been  enough  for 
him  to  go  on  as  he  was  going  now — to 
fetch  and  carry — to  meet  lawyers  and 
pacify  creditors — to  protect  her  father 
because  he  was  her  father — and  get  a 
glimpse  of  her  or  a word  from  her  when 
he  came  on  his  errands  to  Tory  Hill. 
There  were  analogies  between  his  devo- 
tion and  the  adoration  of  a mortal  for 
a goddess  beyond  the  stars.  Like  Hip- 
polytus,  he  would  have  been  content  that 
his  Artemis  should  never  step  down  from 
her  shrine  so  long  as  he  was  permitted 
to  lay  his  gifts  on  her  altar. 

At  least,  he  had  felt  so  till  to-day. 
He  had  begun  the  adventure  in  the 
strength  of  the  desire  bom  of  his  visit 
to  the  scene  of  his  father’s  work  at 
Hankow  to  do  a little  good.  True,  it 
was  an  impulse  of  which  he  was  more 
than  half  ashamed.  Its  mere  formula- 
tion in  words  rendered  it  bumptious 
and  presumptuous.  Beyond  the  confes- 
sion made  to  Rodney  Temple  on  the  night 
of  his  arrival  no  force  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  avow  it.  Better  any  im- 
putation of  craft  than  the  suspicion  of 
wanting  to  confer  benefits  on  his  fellow- 
men.  It  was  a satisfaction  to  him  to  be 
able  to  say,  even  in  his  own  inner 
consciousness,  that  the  desperate  state 
of  Guion’s  affairs  forced  his  hand  and 
compelled  him  to  a quixotic  course  which 
he  would  not  otherwise  have  taken. 
There  was  even  some  truth  in  his  asser- 
tion that,  in  the  mood  in  which  he  re- 
turned from  China,  he  would  have  done 
as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  for  any 
chance  needy  individual  who  happened 
to  cross  his  path. 

That  is  to  say,  during  the  first  four- 
and-twenty  hours  he  got  no  special  grati- 
fication from  the  fact  that  he  was  help- 
ing Olivia  Guion’s  father,  and  indirectly 
Olivia  Guion  herself.  He  was  helping 
a man  because  he  was  a man,  and,  in 
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this  particular  instance,  a man  whom 
he  had  once  respected  and  admired. 
Exaltation  came  only  after  his  first  long 
talk  with  her  alone.  Not  till  then  did 
he  truly  see  in  the  humiliated  woman 
with  whom  he  had  to  do  the  girl  who  nine 
years  earlier  had  stirred  all  his  senses, 
changing  him  from  a lad  into  a man. 

He  drew  a distinction,  however,  between 
his  state  of  mind  as  it  had  been  then  and 
as  it  was  to-day.  Nine  years  earlier  he 
had  admitted  frankly  that  he  was  in  love. 
He  made  no  such  admission  now.  To 
do  so  would  have  put  him  in  a dis- 
advantageous position,  if  not  a false  one. 
“ Fm  not  in  love  with  her,”  he  reiterated 
from  time  to  time,  thus  obtaining,  or 
fancying  he  obtained,  immunity  from 
that  mischance. 

The  first  glimpse  of  Ashley  brought 
this  verbal  shelter  to  the  dust.  So  long 
as  the  accepted  lover  had  been  but  an 
abstract  conception,  Davenant  had  been 
able  to  think  of  him  with  toleration. 
But  in  presence  of  the  actual  man 
the  feeling  of  antagonism  was  instinc- 
tive, animal,  instantaneous.  With  this 
alert  and  capable  soldier  on  the  spot, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  a clumsy 
interloper  any  longer.  They  could  do 
without  him,  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
him  go. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  he  must 
retire.  It  was  not  only  the  part  of  tact, 
but  a gentleman  could  do  no  less.  Ash- 
ley had  all  the  rights  and  powers.  The 
effort  to  withstand  him  would  be  worse 
than  ineffectual,  it  would  be  graceless. 
In  Miss  Guion’s  eyes  it  would  be  a 
blunder  even  more  unpardonable  than 
that  for  which  her  punishment  had  been 
in  some  ways  the  ruling  factor  in  his 
life.  He  was  sure  she  would  not  so 
punish  him  again,  but  her  disdain  would 
not  be  needed.  Merely  to  be  de  trop 
in  her  sight,  merely  to  be  troublesome, 
would  be  a chastisement  from  which  he 
should  suffer  all  the  stings  of  shame.  If 
he  was  to  go  on  serving  her  with  the 
disinterestedness  of  which,  to  himself  at 
any  rate,  he  had  made  a boast,  if  he  was 
to  keep  the  kindly  feeling  she  had  per- 
haps begun  to  entertain  for  him,  he  must 
resign  his  provisional  authority  into 
Ashley’s  hands  and  efface  himself. 

To  do  that  would  be  easy.  He  had 
only  to  advance  by  a few  weeks  his  de- 


parture for  Stoughton,  Michigan,  where 
he  meant  to  return  in  any  case.  It  was 
the  familiar  field  of  those  opportunities 
in  copper  which  he  hoped  to  profit 
by  again.  Once  he  was  on  that  ground, 
Olivia  Guion  and  her  concerns  would 
be  as  much  a part  of  a magic  past  as 
the  woods  and  mountains  of  a holiday 
are  to  a man  nailed  down  at  an  office 
desk.  With  a very  little  explanation  to 
Ashley  he  could  turn  his  back  on  the 
whole  business  and  give  himself  up  to 
his  own  affairs. 

He  made  an  effort  to  recapture  his  zest 
in  the  old  game,  but  after  the  passionate 
interest  he  had  put  into  the  past  week 
the  fun  was  out  of  it.  Stoughton,  Mich- 
igan, presented  itself  as  a ramshackled, 
filthy  wooden  town  of  bar-rooms,  eating- 
rooms,  pool-rooms,  and  unspeakable  ho- 
tels. The  joys  and  excitements  he  had 
known  over  such  deals  as  the  buying 
and  selling  of  the  Catapult,  the  Pepper- 
mint, and  the  Etna  mines  were  as  flat 
now  as  the  lees  of  yesternight’s  feast. 
“ I’m  not  in  love  with  her,”  he  kept 
saying  doggedly  to  himself;  and  yet  the 
thought  of  leaving  Olivia  Guion  and  her 
interests  to  this  intrusive  stranger,  merely 
because  he  was  supposed  to  have  a prior 
claim,  was  sickening.  It  was  more  sick- 
ening still  that  the  Englishman  should  not 
only  be  disposed  to  take  up  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities Davenant  would  be  laying 
down,  but  seemed  competent  to  do  it. 

On  the  embankment  he  met  Rodney 
Temple,  taking  the  air  after  his  day  in 
the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts.  Temple  walked 
slowly,  with  a stoop,  his  hands  behind 
him.  Now  and  then  he  paused  to  enjoy 
the  last  tints  of  pink  and  purple  and 
dusky  saffron  mirrored  in  the  reaches  of 
the  river,  or  to  watch  the  swing  of  some 
college  crew  and  the  swanlike  movement 
of  their  long,  frail  shell. 

“Hello!”  he  called.  “Are  you  going 
home  ?” 

Davenant  had  not  yet  raised  this  ques- 
tion with  himself,  but  now  that  it  was 
before  him  he  saw  it  was  worth  consider- 
ing. Home,  for  the  present,  meant  Dru- 
silla  and  Mrs.  Temple,  with  their  intui- 
tions and  speculations,  their  hints  and 
sympathies.  He  scarcely  knew  which  he 
dreaded  most,  the  old  lady’s  inquisitive 
tenderness  or  Drusilla’s  unsparing  per- 
spicacity. 
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“ Not  home  just  yet,  sir,”  he  had  the 
wit  to  say.  “ In  fact,  Fm  walking  in  to 
Boston,  and  may  not  be  home  to  dinner. 
Perhaps  you’ll  tell  Mrs.  Temple  so  when 
you  go  in.  Then  I sha’n’t  have  to 
’phone  her.” 

Temple  let  this  pass.  “ Been  up  to 
look  at  the  great  man?” 

Peter  nodded.  “ Just  come  from  there.” 

“And  what  do  you  make  of  him?” 

“ Oh,  he’s  a decent  sort.” 

“ Not  going  to  back  out,  eh  ?” 

“Not  at  all;  just  the  other  way:  he 
wants  to  step  in  and  take  everything  off 
— off  our  hands.” 

“ You  don’t  say  so.  Then  he’s  what  you 
say — a decent  sort.” 

“ He’s  more  than  that,”  Davenant 
heard  himself  saying,  to  his  own  sur- 
prise. “ He’s  a fine  specimen  of  his  type, 
and  the  type  itself — ” 

“ Is  superb,”  the  old  man  concluded. 
“ That’s  about  what  I supposed  he’d  be. 
You  could  hardly  imagine  Olivia  Guion 
picking  out  any  other  kind — especially  as 
it’s  a kind  that’s  as  thick  as  blackberries 
in  their  army.” 

Davenant  corroborated  this  by  a brief 
account  of  what  Ashley  proposed  to  do. 
Light  gleamed  in  the  old  man’s  eyes  and 
a smile  broke  the  shaggy  crevice  between 
his  beard  and  mustache  as  he  listened. 

“ Splendid ! Splendid  I”  he  commented, 
now  at  one  point  and  now  at  another  of 
the  information  Peter  was  imparting. 
“Sell  his  estate  and  pay  up?  That’s 
downright  sporting,  isn’t  it?” 

“ Oh,  he’s  sporting  enough.” 

“ And  what  a grand  thing  for  you  to  get 
your  money  back.  I thought  you  would 
some  day — if  Vic  de  Melcourt  ever  came 
to  hear  of  what  you’d  done ; but  I 
didn’t  expect  it  so  soon.” 

Davenant  turned  away.  “ I wasn’t  in 
a hurry.” 

“ No ; but  he  is.  That’s  the  point. 
That’s  where  the  beauty  of  it  comes  in 
for  Olivia  and  you.” 

Davenant  looked  blank.  “ Olivia  and 
me?” 

“He’s  doing  right,”  the  old  man  ex- 
plained, taking  hold  of  the  lapel  of  Dave- 
nant’s  coat,  “ or  what  he  conceives  to  be 
right;  and  no  one  man  can  do  that  with- 
out putting  us  into  a better  position  all 
round.  Doing  right,”  he  continued,  em- 
phasizing his  words  by  shaking  the  lapel 


and  hammering  on  Daven  ant’s  breast — 
“doing  right  is  the  solution  of  all  the 
difficulties  in  which  we  get  ourselves  tied 
up  by  shilly-shallying  and  doing  wrong. 
If  Ashley  were  to  hang  fire  you  wouldn’t 
know  where  the  devil  you  were.  But  now 
that  he’s  going  straight,  it  leaves  you  free 
to  do  the  same.” 

“ It  leaves  me  free  to  cut  and  rim.” 
He  made  little  effort  to  conceal  his  bit- 
terness. 

“ Then  cut  and  run,  if  that’s  what  you 
feel  impelled  to  do.  You  won’t  run  far 
before  you  see  you’re  running  to  a pur- 
pose. I’ll  cut  and  run,  too,”  he  added, 
cheerfully.  “ I’ll  be  off  to  see  Olivia,  and 
tell  her  she’s  made  a catch.” 

Davenant  was  glad  to  be  able  to  resume 
his  tramp.  “Poor  old  chap,”  he  said  to 
himself;  “a  lot  he  knows  about  it  I It’s 
damned  easy  to  do  right  when  you’ve 
got  everything  your  own  way.” 

Having  everything  his  own  way  was 
the  happy  position  in  which  he  placed 
Rupert  Ashley,  seeing  he  was  able  to 
marry  Olivia  Guion  by  the  simple  process 
of  selling  an  estate.  There  was  no  more 
to  that  in  Davenant’s  estimation  than  to 
his  own  light  parting  with  his  stocks  and 
bonds.  Whatever  sacrifice  the  act  might 
entail  would  have  ample  compensation, 
since  the  giving  up  of  the  temporal  and 
non-essential  would  secure  supreme  and 
everlasting  bliss.  He  would  gladly  have 
spared  a hand  or  an  eye  for  a mere 
chance  at  the  same  reward. 

Arrived  in  Boston  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  to  eat  an  expensive 
dinner  at  a restaurant,  and  go  back 
again.  He  did  not  return  on  foot.  He 
had  had  enough  of  his  own  thoughts. 
They  led  him  round  and  round  in  a 
circle.  He  was  ashamed,  too,  to  per- 
ceive that  they  concerned  themselves 
chiefly,  not  with  his  love  for  Olivia 
Guion,  but  with  his  enmity  to  Rupert 
Ashley.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  he  was  ever  possessed  by  the  fury  to 
kill  a man.  He  wouldn’t  have  been  satis- 
fied to  be  rid  of  Ashley;  he  wanted  to 
leap  on  him,  to  strike  him,  to  choke  him, 
to  beat  him  t-o  death.  Sitting  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  table-cloth,  from  which 
the  waiter  had  removed  everything  but 
the  finger-bowl  and  the  bill,  and  allowing 
the  cigar  that  protruded  between  his 
knuckles  to  smoke  uselessly, , he  had  al- 
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ready  indulged  in  these  imaginary  exer- 
cises not  a little  to  his  relief  before  he 
shook  himself  and  muttered:  “ I'm  a 
damned  fool.” 

The  repetition  of  this  statement,  to- 
gether with  the  dull  belief  that  repeti- 
tion engenders,  braced  him  at  last  to  pay- 
ing his  bill  and  taking  the  tram-car  to 
Waverton.  He  had  formed  a resolution. 
It  was  still  early,  scarcely  later  than  the 
hour  at  which  he  usually  dined.  He  had 
a long  evening  before  him.  He  would 
put  it  to  use  by  packing  his  belongings. 
Then  he  would  disappear.  He  might 
go  at  once  to  Stoughton,  or  he  might 
travel  no  farther  than  the  rooms  he 
had  engaged,  and  which  he  had  occu- 
pied in  former  years,  on  the  less  attrac- 
tive slope  of  Beacon  Hill.  It  would  be 
all  the  same.  He  would  be  out  of  the 
circle  of  interests  that  centered  round 
Olivia  Guion,  and  so  free  to  come  back 
to  his  senses. 

He  got  so  much  elation  out  of  this 
resolve  that  from  the  electric  car  to  Rod- 
ney Temple's  house  he  walked  with  a 
swinging  stride,  whistling  tunelessly  be- 
neath his  breath.  He  tried  to  think  he 
was  delivered  from  an  extraordinary  ob- 
session, and  restored  to  health  and  sanity. 
He  planned  to  initiate  Ashley  as  the  new 
charge  d'affaires  without  any  necessity  on 
his  part  of  seeing  Miss  Guion  again. 

And  yet  when  he  opened  the  door  with 
his  latch-key  and  saw  a note  lying  on  the 
table  in  the  hall,  his  heart  bounded  as 
though  it  meant  to  stop  beating.  It  was 
sheer  premonition  that  made  him  think 
the  letter  was  for  him.  He  stooped  and 
read  the  address  before  he  had  taken  off 
his  hat,  and  while  he  was  still  tugging 
at  his  gloves. 

“ Peter  Davenant,  Esq., 

“ 31  Charlesbank." 

It  was  premonition  again  that  told 
him  the  contents  before  he  had  read  a 
line. 

“ Dear  Mr.  Davenant, — If  you  are 
quite  free  this  evening,  could  you  look  in 
on  me  again?  Don't  come  unless  you 
have  really  nothing  else  to  do. 

“ Yours  sincerely, 

“ Olivia  Guion.” 

TTe  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  only 
half-past  eight.  “ I've  no  excuse  for  not 


going,"  he  said  to  himself.  He  made  it 
clear  to  his  heart  that  he  regretted  the 
necessity.  After  the  brave  decisions  to 
which  he  had  come,  decisions  which  he 
might  have  put  into  execution,  it  was  a 
call  backward,  a retrogression.  He  be- 
gan already  to  be  afraid  that  he  might 
not  be  so  resolute  a second  time.  But  he 
had  no  excuse  for  not  going.  That  fact 
took  the  matter  out  of  his  hands.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  crumple  the  let- 
ter into  his  pocket,  take  down  his  evening 
overcoat  from  its  peg,  and  leave  the 
house  before  any  one  knew  he  had 
entered. 

The  night  was  mild.  It  was  so  soft 
and  scented  that  it  might  have  been  in 
June.  From  the  stars  and  the  street- 
lamps  and  the  line  of  electrics  along  the 
water’s  edge  there  was  just  light  enough 
to  show  the  surface  of  the  river,  dim  and 
metallic,  and  the  wisps  of  vapor  hovering 
above  the  marshes.  In  the  east,  toward 
Cambridge  and  beyond  Boston,  the  sky 
was  bright  with  the  simulation  of  the 
dawn  that  precedes  the  moonrise. 

His  heart  was  curiously  heavy.  If  he 
walked  rapidly  it  was  none  the  less  re- 
luctantly. For  the  first  time  since  he  had 
taken  part  and  lot  in  the  matter  in  hand 
he  had  no  confidence  in  himself.  He  had 
ceased  to  be  able  to  say,  “ I'm  not  in  love 
with  her,"  while  he  had  no  other  strength- 
ening formula  to  put  in  its  place. 

Algonquin  Avenue,  which  older  resi- 
dents still  called  Rodney  Lane,  was  as 
still  and  deserted  as  a country  road.  The 
entry  gate  to  Tory  Hill  clicked  behind 
him  with  curious,  lonely  loudness.  The 
gravel  crunched  in  the  same  way  beneath 
his  tread.  Looking  up  at  the  house,  he 
saw  neither  light  nor  sign  of  living. 
There  was  something  stricken  and  sin- 
ister about  the  place. 

He  was  half-way  toward  the  front  door 
when  a white  figure  came  forward  beneath 
the  Corinthian  portico.  If  it  had  not 
been  so  white  he  couldn't  have  seen  it. 

“Fm  here,  Mr.  Davenant." 

The  voice,  too,  sounded  lonely,  like  a 
voice  in  a vast,  empty  house.  He 
crossed  the  lawn  to  the  portico.  Olivia 
had  already  reseated  herself  in  the 
wicker  chair  from  which  she  had  risen 
at  his  approach. 

u Aren't  you  afraid  of  taking  cold  ?^ 
She  had  not  offered  him  her  hand;  both 
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hands  were  hidden  in  the  folds  of  her 
voluminous  wrap.  He  said  the  simplest 
thing  he  could  think  of. 

“ No.  Pm  wearing  a very  warm  fur- 
lined  cloak.  It’s  very  long,  too.  I 
couldn’t  stay  indoors.  The  house  seemed 
so — so  dead.” 

“Is  there  nobody  with  you?” 

“ Colonel  Ashley  went  back  to  town  be- 
fore dinner.  Papa  wasn’t  quite  so  well. 
He’s  trying  to  sleep.  Will  you  sit  down 
on  the  step,  or  go  in  and  bring  out  a 
chair?  But  perhaps  you’ll  find  it  chilly. 
If  so,  we’ll  go  in.” 

She  half  rose,  but  he  checked  her. 
“ Not  at  all.  I like  it  here.  It’s  one  of 
our  wonderful,  old-fashioned  Octobers, 
idn’t  it?  Besides,  I’ve  got  an  overcoat.” 

He  threw  the  coat  over  his  shoulders, 
seating  himself  on  the  veranda  floor,  with 
his  feet  on  the  steps  below  him  and  his 
back  to  one  of  the  fluted  Corinthian 
pilasters.  The  shadow  was  so  deep  on  this 
side  of  the  house,  the  side  remote  from  the 
approaching  moonrise,  that  they  could  see 
each  other  but  dimly.  Of  the  two  she 
was  the  more  visible,  not  only  because 
she  was  in  white,  but  because  of  the  light 
coming  through  the  open  sitting-room 
behind  her  from  the  hall  in  the  middle  of 
the  house.  In  this  faint  glimmer  he  could 
see  the  pose  of  her  figure  in  the  deep 
wicker  arm-chair  and  the  set  of  her  head 
with  its  heavy  coil  of  hair. 

“I  asked  you  to  come,”  she  said,  sim- 
ply, "because  I feel  so  helpless.” 

“ That’s  a very  good  reason,”  he  re- 
sponded, guardedly.  “ I’m  glad  you 
thought  of  me,  rather  than  of  any  one 
else.” 

He  was  pleased  to  note  that  even  to 
his  own  ears  his  accent  was  polite,  but 
no  more.  At  the  same  minute  he  found 
the  useful  formula  he  had  been  in  search 
of — “ I mustn’t  let  her  know  I’m  in  love 
with  her.” 

“ There’s  no  one  else  for  me  to  think 
of,”  she  explained,  in  self -excuse.  “ If 
there  were,  I shouldn’t  bother  you.” 

“ That’s  not  so  kind,”  he  said,  keeping 
to  the  tone  of  conventional  gallantry. 

“ I don’t  mean  that  I haven’t  plenty  of 
friends.  I know  lots  of  people — natu- 
rally ; but  I don’t  know  them  in  a way  to 
appeal  to  them  like  this.” 

“ Then  so  much  the  better  for  me.” 

“ That’s  not  a reason  for  my  imposing 
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on  your  kindness;  and  yet  I’m  afraid  I 
must  go  on  doing  it.  I feel  like  a person 
in  such  desperate  straits  for  ready  money 
that  he’s  reckless  of  the  rate  of  interest. 

Not  that  it’s  a question  of  money  now — 
exactly.” 

“ It  doesn’t  matter  what  it’s  a case  of. 

I’m  at  your  service.  Miss  Guion.” 

“I  know.  That’s  why  I asked  you  to 
come.  I want  you  to  keep  Colonel 
Ashley  from  doing  what  he  proposed  this 
afternoon.” 

She  spoke  more  abruptly,  more  ner- 
vously, than  was  her  habit. 

“ I would  if  I could ; but  I don’t  know 
that  I’ve  any  way  of  dissuading  him.” 

“You  needn’t  dissuade  him.  You’ve 
simply  to  refuse  to  take  his  money.” 

“ It’s  not  quite  so  easy  as  that,  because 
there’s  no  direct  business  between  him 
and  me.  If  Mr.  Guion  wanted  to  pay  me 
what  I’ve  lent  him,  I couldn’t  decline  to 
accept  it.  Do  you  see?” 

In  the  dim  light  he  noticed  her  head 
nodding  slowly.  “ Oh,  so  that’s  the  way, 
is  it?  It  would  have  to  be  done  through 
papa  ?” 

“ It  would  have  to  be  done  through  him. 
And  if  he  preferred  to  use  Colonel  Ash- 
ley’s money  rather  than  mine,  I should 
have  nothing  at  all  to  say.” 

“ I see ; I see,”  she  commented,  thought- 
fully. “ And  I don’t  know  how  papa 
would  feel  about  it,  or  how  far  I could 
count  on  him.” 

For  a few  minutes  Davenant  said  noth- 
ing. When  he  spoke  it  was  with  some 
amazement  at  his  own  temerity.  “ I 
thought  you  didn’t  want  my  help,  if 
you  could  possibly  get  any  other?” 

The  words  took  her  by  surprise.  He 
could  see  her  draw  her  cloak  more  tightly 
about  her,  her  hands  still  within  its 
folds. 

“ I felt  that  way  at  first.  I don’t  now. 
Perhaps  I understand  you  a little  better. 
But,  in  any  case,  I couldn’t  take  his.” 

He  pushed  the  liberty  a little  further. 

“ But  if  you’re  going  to  marry  him — ?” 

“ That’s  just  it.  I wonder  if  you’ve 
the  faintest  idea  of  what  it  means  to  a 
woman  to  marry  a man  by  making  her- 
self a burden  to  him  in  advance — and 
such  a burden!” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  a burden  to  any  one 
who — who — •” 

“ I know  what  you’re  going  to  say. 
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Love  does  make  a difference.  Of  course. 
But  it  acts  one  way  on  the  man  and 
another  way  on  the  woman.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  urges  him  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice, it  impels  her  to  prevent  it.” 

He  grew  still  bolder.  The  cover  of  the 
night  and  the  intimacy  of  the  situation 
made  him  venturesome.  “ Then  why 
don’t  you  break  off  your  engagement?” 

It  was  a long  while  before  she  answered. 
“ He  won’t  let  me,”  she  said  then.  “ And, 
besides,”  she  added,  after  slight  hesita- 
tion, “it’s  difficult  not  to  be  true  to  a 
man  who’s  showing  himself  so  noble.” 

“Is  that  your  only  reason?” 

She  raised  her  head  slightly  and  turned 
toward  him.  He  expected  something  cut- 
ting, but  she  only  said : “ What  makes  you 
ask  that?” 

He  was  a little  frightened.  He  backed 
down,  and  yet  not  altogether.  “ Oh, 
nothing.  I only — wondered.” 

“ If  you  think  I don’t  care  for  him — ” 

“ Oh,  no.  Not  that — not  that  at  all.” 

“ Well,  if  you  were  to  think  it,  it  would 
probably  be  because  I’ve  been  through  so 
much — I’m  going  through  so  much — 
that  that  sort  of  thing  has  become 
secondary.” 

“ I didn’t  know  that — that  sort  of  thing 
— was  ever  secondary.” 

“ Because  you’ve  never  had  the  expe- 
rience. If  you  had — ” 

The  freedom  of  speech  she  seemed  to 
be  according  him  led  him  on  to  say : 

“I’ve  had  experience  enough,  as  you 
may  know,  to  be  sure  it  wouldn’t  be 
secondary  with  me.” 

She  seemed  willing  to  discuss  the  point. 
“ When  I say  secondary  I mean  that  I’m 
in  a position  in  which  I find  it  isn’t  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world  to  me 
to  marry  the  man  I — I care  for.” 

“ Then,  what  is  the  most  important 
thing?” 

She  stirred  impatiently.  “ Oh,  it’s  no 
use  going  into  that;  I suppose  it  would 
be  to  be  free — not  to  owe  you  any- 
thing— or  anybody  anything — to  be  out 
of  this  big,  useless  house — away  from 
these  unpaid  servants — and — and  free ! 
I’m  not  a dependent  person.  I dare  say 
you’ve  noticed  that.  I shouldn’t  mind 
having  no  money.  I know  a way  by 
which  I could  support  myself — and  papa. 
I’ve  thought  that  out.  I shouldn’t  mind 
being  alone  in  the  world,  either — if  I 


could  only  burst  the  coil  that’s  been 
wound  about  me.” 

“ But  since  you  can’t,”  he  said,  rather 
cruelly,  “wouldn’t  the  next  best  thing  be 
to  marry  the  man  you  care  for?” 

Her  response  was  to  say,  irrelevantly, 
somewhat  quaveringly,  in  a voice  as  near 
to  tears  as  he  could  fancy  her  coming: 
“ I wish  I hadn’t  fallen  out  with  Aunt 
Vic.” 

“Why?  Would  she  help  you?” 

“ She’s  very  good  and  kind — in  her 
way.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  write  to  her  ?” 

“Writing  wouldn’t  be  any  good  now. 
It’s  too  late.” 

Another  long  silence  fell  between  them. 
The  darkened  windows  of  the  house  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lawn  began  to  re- 
flect a pallid  gleam  as  the  moon  rose. 
Shadows  of  trees  and  of  clumps  of  shrub- 
bery became  faintly  visible  on  the  grass. 
The  great  rounded  elm  in  the  fore- 
ground detached  itself  against  the  shim- 
mering, illuminated  sky  like  an  open  fan. 
Davenant  found  something  ecstatic  in 
the  half-light,  the  peace,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary privilege  of  being  alone  with 
her.  It  would  be  one  more  memory  to 
treasure  up.  Silence,  too,  was  a form  of 
communion  more  satisfactory  to  him 
than  speech.  It  was  so  full  of  unuttera- 
ble things  that  he  wondered  at  her  allow- 
ing it  to  last. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  he  who  broke  it 
The  evening  grew  chilly  at  last.  Some- 
where in  the  town  a clock  struck  ten. 
He  felt  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  stay 
longer. 

“ I’ll  make  a try  for  it.  Miss  Guion,” 
he  said,  when  he  had  got  on  his  feet  to 
go  away.  “ Since  you  want  me  to  see 
Colonel  Ashley,  I will.” 

“ They  always  say  that  one  man  has 
such  influence  on  another,”  she  said, 
rising,  too,  “ and  you  see  things  so  clear- 
ly and  have  such  a lot  of  common  sense. 
I’ll  walk  down  to  the  gate  with  you. 
I’m  tired  with  sitting  still.” 

He  offered  his  hand  to  help  her  in  de- 
scending the  portico  steps.  Though 
there  was  no  need  for  her  to  take  it, 
she  did  so.  The  white  cloak,  loosely 
gathered  in  one  hand  in  front,  trailed 
behind  her.  He  thought  her  very  spirit- 
like and  ethereal. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  his  heart  gave 
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a great  bound;  he  went  hot  and  cold. 
It  seemed  to  him — he  was  sure — he  could 
have  sworn — that  her  hand  rested  in  his 
a perceptible  instant  longer  than  there 
was  any  need  for. 

A moment  later  he  was  scoffing  at  the 
miracle.  It  was  a mistake  on  his  part  or 
an  accident  on  hers.  It  was  the  mocking 
of  his  own  desire,  the  illusion  of  his 
feverish,  overstrained  senses.  It  was  a 
restorative  to  say  to  himself:  “ Don’t  be 
a damned  fool.” 

And  yet  they  walked  to  the  gate  almost 
in  silence.  It  was  a silence  without  em- 
barrassment, like  that  which  had  pre- 
ceded it.  It  had  some  of  the  qualities 
of  the  silence  which  goes  with  long- 
established  companionships.  He  spoke 
but  once,  to  remind  her,  protectingly, 
that  the  grass  was  damp,  and  to  draw  her 
— almost  tactually — to  the  graveled  path. 

They  came  to  the  gate,  but  he  did  not 
immediately  say  good  night. 

“ I wish  you  could  throw  the  burden  of 
the  whole  thing  on  me,  Miss  Guion,” 
he  ventured,  wistfully,  “ and  just  take  it 
easy.” 

She  looked  away  from  him,  over  the 
sprinkling  of  lights  that  showed  the  town. 
“ If  I could  do  it  with  any  one,  it  would 
be  with  you — now.” 

There  was  an  inflection  on  the  now 
which  again  gave  him  strange  and  sudden 
thrills,  as  though  some  extraordinary 
chemical  agent  had  been  infused  into  his 
blood.  All  kinds  of  capitulations  were 
implied  in  it — changes  of  heart  and  mind 
and  attitude — changes  that  had  come 
about  imperceptibly,  and  for  reasons 
which  he,  and  perhaps  she,  could  not 
follow.  He  felt  the  upleaping  of  great 
joy.  It  was  joy  so  intense  that  it  made 
him  tactful,  temperate.  It  also  made  him 
want  to  rush  away  and  be  alone. 

“ 111  make  that  do  for  the  present,”  he 
said,  smiling  down  at  her  through  the 
darkness.  “ Thank  you  for  letting  me 
come.  Good  night.” 

“Good  night.” 

There  was  again  that  barely  noticeable 
lingering  of  her  hand  in  his.  The  repe- 
tition rather  disappointed  him.  “ It’s 
just  her  way  of  shaking  hands,”  was  the 
explanation  he  gave  of  it. 

When  he  had  passed  out  the  gate  he 
pretended  to  take  his  way  down  Algon- 
quin Avenue,  but  he  only  crossed  the 


street  to  the  shelter  of  a friendly  elm. 
There  he  could  watch  her  tall,  white 
figure  as  it  went  slowly  up  the  driveway. 
Except  for  a dim  light  in  the  fan-shaped 
window  over  the  front  door  the  house  was 
still  dark.  The  white  figure  moved  with 
an  air  of  dragging  itself  along. 

“ It  isn’t  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  world  for  her,”  he  whispered  to  him- 
self, “ to  marry  the  man  she  cares  /or.” 

There  was  a renewal  of  his  blind  fury 
against  Ashley,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
found  himself  groaning,  inwardly:  “I 
wish  to  God  the  man  she  cares  for 
wasn’t  such  a — such  a — trump!” 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

WHEN  the  colonel  of  the  Sussex 
Rangers  woke  on  the  following 
morning,  the  Umfraville  element  in 
him,  fatigued  doubtless  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  previous  day,  still  slept  on. 
That  strain  in  him  which  had  made 
his  maternal  ancestors  gentlemen-adven- 
turers  in  Tudor  times,  and  cavaliers  in 
the  days  of  Charles  the  First,  and  Jaco- 
bites with  James  the  Second,  and  roister- 
ers with  George  the  Fourth  — loyal, 
swashbuckling,  and  impractical,  daring, 
dashing,  lovable,  absurd,  bound  to  come 
to  grief  one  day  or  another,  as  they  had 
come — that  strain  lying  dormant,  Ashley 
-was  free  to  wake  in  the  spirit  of  the  man- 
ufacturer of  brushes.  In  other  words,  he 
woke  in  alarm.  It  was  very  real  alarm. 
It  was  alarm  not  unlike  that  of  the 
gambler  who  realizes  in  the  cold  stare  of 
morning  that  for  a night’s  excitement  he 
has  thrown  away  a fortune. 

Fortunately,  when  he  had  sprung  out 
of  bed  the  feeling  became  less,  poignant. 
By  the  time  he  had  had  his  bath  and  his 
breakfast  it  had  got  itself  within  the 
limits  of  what  could  be  expressed  in  the 
statement,  “ I’ve  been  a jolly  ass.” 

Though  there  was  no  denying  this  fact, 
he  could  nevertheless  use  the  reproach 
in  its  precise  signification.  He  was  not  a 
jolly  ass  because  he  had  remained  true 
to  Olivia  Guion,  but  because  of  the  ex- 
travagant methods  of  his  faithfulness. 
No  one  but  an  Umfraville,  he  declared, 
would  have  hesitated  to  accept  the 
status  quo . Considering  that  in  spite  of 
everything  he  was  still  eager  to  give 
Olivia  the  shelter  of  his  name  and  the 
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advantages  of  his  position,  his  insistence 
on  doing  more  fell  little  short  of  the 
grotesque. 

Nevertheless  he  had  insisted  on  it,  and 
it  was  too  late  now  to  shrink  from  making 
good  his  offer.  No  doubt,  if  he  did  so 
shrink,  Olivia  would  commend  him;  but 
it  would  be  a commendation  not  incon- 
sistent with  a fall  in  her  esteem.  His 
nerves  still  tingled  with  the  joy  of  hear- 
ing her  say,  as  she  had  said  yesterday: 
“ You’re  the  noblest  man  in  the  world; 
I never  dreamed  there  could  be  any  one 
like  you.”  She  was  so  sparing  with  her 
words  that  these  meant  more  from  her 
than  from  another.  If  she  used  them,  it 
was  becauso  she  thought  he  was  the 
noblest  man  in  the  world,  and  because 
he  did  surpass  her  dreams.  This  was  set- 
ting up  the  standard  in  a way  that  per- 
mitted no  falling  short  of  it.  He  must 
be  Rupert  Ashley  at  his  best  even  if  the 
world  went  to  pieces  while  he  made  the 
attempt.  Moreover,  if  he  failed,  there 
was  always  Peter  Davenant  ready  to 
loom  up  above  him.  “ I must  keep 
higher  than  him,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“whatever  it  costs  me.”  So,  little  by 
little,  the  Umfraville  in  him  also  woke, 
with  its  dare-devil  chivalry.  It  might  be 
said  to  have  urged  him  on,  while  the  Ash- 
ley prudence  held  him  back,  when  from 
his  room  in  the  hotel  he  communicated  by 
telephone  with  Olivia,  begging  her  to  ar- 
range an  interview  between  Guion  and 
himself  about  eleven  o’clock. 

On  taking  the  message  to  her  father 
Olivia  found  him  awake,  but  still  in 
bed.  Since  his  downfall  had  become  gen- 
erally known,  she  had  noticed  a reluctance 
on  his  part  to  get  up.  It  was  true  he 
was  not  well;  but  his  shrinking  from  ac- 
tivity was  beyond  what  his  degree  of  ill- 
ness warranted.  It  was  a day  or  two 
before  she  learned  to  view  this  seeming 
indolence  as  nothing  but  the  desire  to 
creep,  for  as  many  hours  as  possible  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  into  the  only  refuge 
left  to  him.  In  his  bed  he  was  compara- 
tively safe,  not  from  the  law  which  he  no 
longer  had  to  fear,  but  from  intrusion 
and  inspection,  and,  above  all,  from  sym- 
pathy. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock. 
The  blinds  were  up,  the  windows  open, 
and  the  sunshine  streaming  in.  A tray 


with  his  scarcely  tasted  breakfast  on  it 
stood  beside  the  bed.  Guion  lay  on  his 
back,  his  head  sunk  deep  into  the  pillows. 
Though  his  face  was  turned  from  the 
door,  and  his  eyes  closed,  Olivia  knew  he 
was  not  sleeping.  After  performing  small 
tasks  in  the  room,  carrying  the  break- 
fast tray  into  the  hall,  and  lowering  the 
blinds,  she  sat  down  at  the  bedside. 

“ Papa,  darling.” 

As  he  turned  his  head  slowly  she 
thought  his  eyes  had  the  look  of  mortal 
ennui  that  Rembrandt  depicts  in  those 
of  Lazarus  rising  from  the  tomb  and 
coming  back  to  life. 

She  delivered  her  message,  to  which 
he  replied,  simply,  “He  can  come.” 

“ I think  I ought  to  tell  you,”  she  con- 
tinued, “what  he’s  coming  for.” 

She  gave  him  the  gist  of  her  conversa- 
tion with  Ashley  on  the  previous  day,  and 
the  one  great  decision  to  which  they  had 
led  him  up. 

“ So  he  wants  to  go  ahead  ?”  Guion 
said,  when  she  had  finished. 

“ Apparently.” 

“ Can’t  he  do  that  and  still  leave  tilings 
as  they  are?” 

“ lie  seems  to  think  he  can’t.” 

“I  don’t  see  why.  If  I have  to  owe 
the  money  to  any  one,  I’d  rather  owe  it 
to  Davenant.” 

“ So  should  I.” 

“ Do  you  really  want  to  marry  him  ?” 

The  question  startled  her.  “ Marry 
him  ? Who  ?” 

There  was  a look  almost  of  humor  in 
Guion’s  forlorn  eyes.  “ Well,  I didn’t 
mean  Davenant.  I didn’t  suppose  there 
was  any — ” 

“Papa,  darling,”  she  hastened  to  say. 
“as  things  are  at  present  I’d  rather  not 
marry  any  one  at  all.  There’s  so  much 
for  me  to  do  in  getting  life  on  another 
footing  for  us  both  that  marriage  seems 
to  belong  to  another  kind  of  world.” 

He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  turn- 
ing toward  her.  “ Then  why  don’t  you 
tell  him  so?” 

“I  have;  but  he  won’t  take  that  as  a 
reason.  And,  besides,  I’ve  said  I would 
marry  him  if  he’d  . give  up  this  wild 
project — ” 

“But  you’re  in  love  with  him,  aren’t 
you?  You  may  as  well  tell  me,”  he  con- 
tinued, as  she  colored.  “I  mu9t  have 
some  data  to  go  on.” 
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“ I — I was  in  love  with  him,”  she  fal- 
tered. “ I suppose  I am  still.  But  while 
everything  is  as  it  is,  I — I — can’t  tell; 
I — I don’t  know.  I’m — I’m  feeling  so 
many  other  things  that  I don’t  know 
whether  I feel — feel  love — or  not.  I dare 
say  I do.  But  it’s  like  asking  a man  if 
he’s  fond  of  playing  a certain  game 
when  he  thinks  he’s  going  to  die.” 

He  dipped  down  into  the  bed  again, 
pulling  the  coverlet  about  his  chin  and 
turning  his  face  away.  As  he  said  noth- 
ing more,  she  rose  to  go.  “ About  eleven, 
then,  papa  dear.” 

She  could  hear  a muffled  assent  as  she 
left  the  room.  She  was  afraid  he  was 
crying. 

Nevertheless,  when  she  had  gone  Guion 
rang  for  Reynolds  and  made  his  usual 
careful  toilet  with  uncommon  elaboration. 
By  the  time  his  guest  arrived  he  was 
brushed  and  curled  and  stretched  on  the 
couch.  If  he  had  in  the  back  of  his 
mind  a hope  of  impressing  Ashley,  and 
showing  him  that  if  he,  Guion,  had  fallen, 
it  was  from  a height,  he  couldn’t  help 
it.  To  be  impressive  was  the  habit  of 
his  life,  a habit  it  was  too  late  now  to 
overcome.  Had  he  taken  the  Strange 
Ride  with  Morrowby  Jukes,  he  would 
have  been  impressive  among  the  Living 
Dead.  Curiously  enough,  too,  now  that 
that  possibility  was  past,  he  wondered  if 
he  didn’t  regret  it.  He  confessed  as 
much  to  Ashley. 

“ I know  what  you’ve  come  for,”  he 
said,  when  Ashley,  who  had  declined  a 
cigar,  seated  himself  beside  the  couch. 

“ That  means,  I suppose,  that  Olivia 
has  got  ahead  of  me.” 

“ She’s  told  me  what  you’ve  proposed. 
It’s  very  fine — very  sporting.” 

“ I haven’t  proposed  it  because  it’s 
either  sporting  or  fine.  It  seems  to  me 
the  only  thing  to  do.” 

“Y-es;  I can  understand  that  you 
should  feel  so  about  it.  I should  myself, 
if  I were  in  your  place.  The  trouble  is 
that  it  wouldn’t  work.” 

Ashley  would  have  given  much  not  to 
feel  this  sudden  exhilaration  of  relief. 
It  was  so  glowing  that  in  spite  of  his 
repugnance  he  could  have  leaned  for- 
ward and  wrung  Guion’s  hand.  He  con- 
trived, however,  to  throw  a tone  of  ob- 
jection into  his  voice  as  he  said: 
“ Wouldn’t  work?  Why  not?” 
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Guion  raised  himself  on  his  elbow. 
"It’s  no  use  going  over  the  arguments 
as  to  the  effect  on  your  position.  You’ve 
considered  all  that,  no  doubt,  and  feel 
that  you  can  meet  it.  Whether  you 
could  or  not  when  it  came  to  the  point 
is  another  question.  But  no  matter. 
There  are  one  or  two  things  you  haven’t 
considered.  I hate  to  put  them  before 
you,  because — well,  because  you’re  a fine 
fellow— and  it’s  too  bad  that  you  should 
be  in  this  fix.  It’s  part  of  my — my — my 
chastisement  to  have  put  you  there;  but 
it  ’ll  be  something  to  me — some  allevia- 
tion, if  you  can  understand — to  help  to 
get  you  out.” 

Ashley  was  dumb.  He  was  also  un- 
comfortable. He  hated  this  sort  of  thing. 

Guion  continued.  “ Suppose  I were  to 
let  you  go  ahead  on  this — let  you  raise 
the  money,  and  take  it  from  you,  and 
pay  Davenant,  and  all  that — then  you 
might  marry  my  daughter,  and  get  life 
on  some  sort  of  tolerable  working  basis, 

I dare  say.”  He  pulled  himself  forward 
on  the  couch.  Ashley  noticed  the  blazing 
of  his  eyes  and  hectic  color  in  his  cheeks. 
“You  might  even  be  happy,  in  a way,” 
he  went  on,  “ if  you  didn’t  have — me” 

“Didn’t  have — you?  I don’t  under- 

stand— ” 

“ And  you’d  have  me.  You  couldn’t 
get  out  of  it.  I’m  done  for — I’m  no  good 
to  any  one  any  more — but  I’m  not  going 
to  die.  That’s  my  point.  That’s  my  pun- 
ishment, too.  Can’t  you  imagine  what 
it  means  to  a man  like  me — who  used  to 
think  well  of  himself,  who’s  been  well 
thought  of — can’t  you  imagine  what  it  is 
to  have  to  inspire  every  one  who  belongs 
to  him  with  loathing?  That’s  what  I’ve 
got  to  do  for  the  rest  of  my  life — and 
I’m  going  to  live  ” 

“Oh,  I say—!” 

“You  mayn’t  believe  it,  Ashley,  but 
I’d  rather  have  been — shut  up — put  away 
— where  people  couldn’t  see  me — where  I 
didn’t  have  to  see  them.  You  know 
Olivia  and  I were  facing  that.  I expect 
she’s  told  you.  And  ’pon  my  soul  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  it  would  have 
been  easier  than  this.  But  that’s  not 
what  I’m  coming  to.  The  great  fact 
is  that  after  you’d  counted  your  cost,  and 
done  your  utmost,  you’d  still  have  me — 
like  a dead  rat  strung  round  your  neck — ” 

“Oh,  I say—!” 
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“ Olivia,  poor  child,  has  to  bear  it. 
She  can,  too.  That’s  a remarkable 
thing  about  us  New  England  people — 
our  grit  in  the  face  of  disgrace.  I fancy 
there  are  many  of  our  women  who’d  be 
as  plucky  as  she — and  I know  one  man. 
I don’t  know  any  others.” 

Ashley  felt  sick.  He  had  never  in  his 
life  felt  such  repulsion  as  toward  what 
seemed  to  him  this  facile,  theatrical 
remorse.  If  Guion  was  really  contrite, 
if  he  really  wanted  to  relieve  the  world 
of  his  presence,  he  could  blow  his  brains 
out.  Ashley  had  known,  or  known  of, 
so  many  who  had  resorted  to  this  ready 
remedy  for  a desperate  plight  that  it 
seemed  simple.  His  thoughts  were  too 
complex,  however,  for  immediate  expres- 
sion, and,  before  he  could  decide  what  to 
respond,  Guion  said: 

“ Why  don’t  you  give  him  a chance?” 

Ashley  was  startled.  “ Chance  ? What 
chance  ? Who  ?” 

“ Davenant.” 

Ashley  grasped  the  back  of  his  chair 
as  though  about  to  spring  up.  “ What’s 
he  want  a chance  for  ? Chance  for 
what?” 

“ I might  have  said : * Why  don’t  you 
give  her  a chance?’  She’s  half  in  love 
with  him  as  it  is.” 

“ That’s  a lie.  That’s  an  infernal  lie.” 

Ashley  was  on  his  feet.  He  pushed  the 
chair  from  him,  though  he  still  grasped 
it.  He  seemed  to  need  it  for  support. 
Guion  showed  no  resentment,  continuing 
to  speak  with  feverish  quiet. 

“I  think  you’ll  find  that  the  whole 
thing  is  predestined,  Ashley.  Davenant’s 
coming  to  my  aid  is  what  you  might  call 
a miracle.  I don’t  like  to  use  the  expres- 
sion— it  sounds  idiotic  and  canting  and 
all  that — but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he 
came — as  an  answer  to  prayer.” 

Ashley  gave  a snort  of  impatience. 
Guion  warmed  to  his  subject,  dragging 
himself  farther  up  on  the  couch  and 
throwing  the  coverlet  from  his  knees. 

“Yes,  of  course;  you’d  feel  that  way 
about  it — naturally.  So  should  I,  if  any- 
body else  were  to  tell  me.  But  this  is 
how  it  happened.  One  night,  not  long 
ago,  while  you  were  on  the  water,  I was 
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so  hard  hit  that  I — well,  I actually — 
prayed . I don’t  know  that  I ever  did 
before — that  is,  not  really  pray . But  I 
did  then;  and  I didn’t  beat  about  the 
bush,  either.  I didn’t  stop  at  half- 
measures ; I asked  for  a miracle  right  out 
and  out — and  I got  it.  The  next  morning 
Davenant  came  with  his  offer  of  the 
money.  You  may  make  what  you  like 
out  of  that;  but  I make — ” 

“I  make  this,  by  Jove!  that  you  and 
he  entered  into  a bargain  that  he  should 
supply  the  cash  and  you  should — ” 

“Wrong!”  With  his  arm  stretched 
to  its  full  length  Guion  pointed  his  fore- 
finger up  into  Ashley’s  face.  “Wrong!” 
he  cried  again.  “ I asked  him  if  she  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and  he  said  she 
hadn’t.” 

“Pff!  Would  you  expect  him  to  ac- 
knowledge it?  He  might  deny  it  till  he 
damned  his  soul  with  lies,  but  that 
wouldn’t  keep  you  and  him  from — ” 
“Before  God,  Ashley,  I never  thought 
of  it  till  later.  I know  it  looks  that  way 
— the  way  you  put  it — but  I never 
thought  of  it  till  later.  I dragged  it  out 
of  him  that  he’d  once  been  in  love  with 
her,  and  had  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
That  was  a regular  knock-down  surprise 
to  me.  I’d  had  no  idea  of  anything  of 
the  kind.  But  he  said  he  wasn’t  in  love 
with  her  any  longer.  I dare  say  he  thinks 
he  isn’t;  but — ” 

“ Suppose  he  is ! That  needn’t  affect 
her  — except  as  an  impertinence.  A 
woman  can  defend  herself  against  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

“It  needn’t  affect  her  — only,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  does.  It  appeals  to 
her  imagination.  The  big  scale  of  the 
thing  would  impress  almost  any  woman. 
Look  here,  Ashley,”  he  cried,  with  the 
touch  of  hysteria,  “ it  ’ll  be  better  for 
us  all  in  the  long  run  if  you’ll  give  him 
a chance.  It  ’ll  be  better  for  you  than 
for  any  one  else.  You’ll  be  well  out  of 
it — any  impartial  person  would  tell  you 
that.  You  must  see  it  yourself.  You  do 
see  it  yourself.  We’re  not  your  sort — ” 
But  Ashley  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
With  a smothered,  inarticulate  oath,  he 
turned  abruptly  and  left  the  room. 

(NTINUED.] 
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The  Die  of  Fate 

BY  HOWARD  PYLE 


the  old,  old  days  of  long:  ago  there 
lived  near  to  Florence  and  a little 
off  from  San  Domenico  a well-to-do 
farmer  by  name  Niccolo  Kamselli.  He 
dwelt  in  a cheerful,  pleasant  farm-house, 
but  in  those  days  it  was  like  a fallen 
pear,  looking  rich  and  beautiful,  per- 
haps, but  decayed  at  the  heart  when  you 
bit  into  it.  Tor  grief  and  sorrow  were 
within  this  fair  exterior.  The  reason 
was  this:  that  the  son  of  the  house,  a 
young  man  of  twenty,  lay  dying  there  of 
the  fever. 

Niccolo  Ramselli,  the  father,  sat  on  a 
green-painted  bench  close  beside  the 
door.  He  sat  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground 
between  his  feet,  sunk  in  melancholy 
thought,  without  a sparkle  of  hope  to 
illuminate  the  darkness  of  his  soul. 

The  doctor  was  inside  the  house  at 
that  moment  visiting  the  sick  man,  and 
Niccolo  was  waiting  for  him  to  come  out 
again. 

At  last  the  door  opened  and  the  doctor 
came  forth.  He  shook  his  head  slowly 
from  side  ta  side  as  he  came  forth  from 
the  doorway,  and  moved  his  lips  as  though 
he  were  communing  with  himself. 

Niccolo  looked  up  from  where  he  sat. 
“Well,”  he  said,  “what  have  you  to  say 
to-day?  How  is  Sebastiano?  Is  the  boy 
better  ?” 

The  physician  shook  his  head.  “No,” 
he  said,  “ I cannot  say  he  is  better.” 

“ Is  he  worse,  then  ?”  said  Niccolo. 

The  physician  still  shook;  his  head. 
“ No,”  said  he,  “ I cannot  say  that,  either. 
He  is  thin  and  dried  like  to  a skeleton 
lying  upon  the  bed.  His  pulse  is  high 
and  his  breath  comes  quickly.  I shall  be 
surprised  if  he  lives  until  this  time  to- 
morrow.” 

Niccolo’s  head  sank  down  still  lower 
between  his  shoulders,  and  again  he  stared 
at  the  ground.  “Well,”  he  said,  “then 
the  bottom  is  out  of  the  bucket,  and  it 
will  carry  no  more  water  from  the  well.” 

The  physician  stopped  shaking  his 
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head  and  began  nodding  it  slowly  up 
and  down.  “ Hah,  well,”  said  he,  “ it  is 
a sad  business.  He  will  never  sit  in 
front  of  the  fire  to  warm  his  shins  again.” 

Niccolo  did  not  say  anything  to  this. 

He  was  gazing  again  upon  the  ground 
in  front  of  him.  He  heaved  a great  sigh. 
His  son  was  going  to  die.  What  would 
he  do  then?  He  was  a widower,  and  his 
son  was  almost  a man.  He  himself  was 
old.  If  God  should  take  Sebastiano  to 
Himself,  he,  Niccolo,  would  be  left  like 
a horse  with  three  legs.  He  wiped  hi9 
eyes  upon  his  shirt-sleeve.  “This  is  a 
very  sad  business,”  said  he,  choking  as 
he  spoke,  as  though  his  words  were  like 
hard  nuts  in  his  throat,  “ and  I had  just 
bought  him  a suit  of  clothes  and  paid  a 
great  deal  for  them,  too.”  He  wiped  his 
eyes  again  with  his  shirt  - sleeve,  for 
trouble  knocked  at  his  heart  as  though 
it  were  the  devil’s  kettledrum.  Then  he 
got  up  from  where  he  sat  and  stood  star- 
ing at  the  earth  as  though  he  saw  pins 
there.  The  doctor  went  away,  leaving 
him  standing  there  in  front  of  the  green 
bench. 

Now  there  was  at  that  time  a magician 
living  in  Florence  named  Montofacini. 

He  was  the  most  wise  and  learned  man 
then  living  in  Italy,  or  any  other  country 
upon  which  God’s  sun  shines  on  a clear 
day.  He  was  so  good  a mathematician 
that  he  could  tell  by  once  looking  at  it 
how  many  drops  there  were  in  a glass- 
ful of  wine.  He  could  talk  in  three  lan- 
guages, and  could  discourse  Latin  and 
Greek  besides  as  easily  as  he  could  talk 
good  Florentine  Italian.  He  could  read 
the  heavens  and  the  stars  as  easily  as 
one  could  read  the  paternoster  in  a book 
of  prayers,  printed  in  big,  clear  letters. 

That  evening  a neighbor  came  to  see 
Niccolo.  “Why  don’t  you  go,”  said  he, 

“to  Montofacini  in  Florence,  and  talk 
to  him  about  your  son?” 

Niccolo  still  sat  upon  the  green  bench, 
and  still  looked  upon  the  ground  as 
though  he  were  searching  for  crickets. 
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He  needed  shaving,  and  his  cheeks  and 
chin  were  rough  with  a two  days'  beard 
that  grew  upon  them.  He  shook  his  head. 
“ 'T  would  do  no  good,"  said  he,  “ to  see 
Montofacini.  He  is  a very  wise  man,  but 
he  could  do  no  good  here.  Sebastiano 
has  got  the  fever  in  his  vitals.  He  is 
dried  to  a bone.  He  will  die  to-morrow, 
for  the  doctor  says  so." 

“ But  Montofacini  will  give  you  sound 
advice,"  said  the  neighbor.  “ Advice  is 
something.  Listen ! When  a man  is 
hungry  a very  small  cake  is  better  than 
no  bread  at  all.  Last  week  Giovanni 
Pisanti's  wife  was  sick  of  a colic.  Her 
face  was  green  and  was  covered  all  over 
with  sweat,  so  that  she  shone  like  a blue 
glaze  on  a white  earthen  pot.  What  did 
Pisanti  do?  He  went  to  Florence  to  see 
Montofacini.  Montofacini  gave  him  some 
red  medicine  in  a bottle.  And  now  the 
woman  is  about,  singing  like  a bird  and 
as  strong  as  a grasshopper.” 

Niccolo  still  shook  his  head  stubborn- 
ly. “That  was  the  colic  she  had,"  said 
he.  “You  may  cure  the  colic  with  red 
medicine,  but  when  the  fever  eats  into  a 
strong  man's  vitals  you  can't  cure  that. 
Sebastiano  will  die  to-morrow,  for  the 
doctor  said  so." 

“ Well,"  said  the  neighbor,  “ if  my  son 
were  sick  and  going  to  die,  I would  go 
and  see  Montofacini  and  tell  him  all 
about  the  case.  Maybe  he  could  do  some- 
thing for  the  young  man." 

So  the  neighbor  talked.  The  next  day 
Niccolo  went  into  Florence  and  saw 
Montofacini. 

Montofacini  was  a noble,  tall  man,  with 
hair  and  beard  as  white  as  snow.  He  sat 
at  his  table,  dressed  all  in  black  from 
top  to  toe.  Niccolo  came  before  him,  and 
Montofacini  looked  at  him  as  though  his 
eyes  could  pierce  the  man  through.  For 
they  seemed  to  be  like  long,  sharp  needles 
of  pure  light — they  went  in  at  the  breast 
and  out  at  the  back,  as  though  the  glance 
was  thrust  through  the  heart.  Monto- 
facini bade  Niccolo  to  sit  down,  and 
Niccolo  did  so.  So  far  Niccolo  had  said 
nothing  to  him. 

“ Well,"  said  Montofacini,  “I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that  your  son  Sebastiano  is  sick. 
When  a man  of  your  age  who  is  a widower 
loves  a son  and  the  son  dies,  it  is  like 
taking  from  him  a strong  staff  of  sup- 
port. If  he  stumbles  he  falls." 


“I  cannot  guess  how  you  know  about 
me  and  my  son,"  said  Niccolo,  “but  I 
came  to  see  if  you  will  help  my  son  in 
his  sickness.  To-day  he  will  die  unless 
you  help  him  to  live.  He  has  been  sick,” 
said  Niccolo,  “ this  five  weeks,  and  I 
could  put  my  thumb  arid  finger  around 
his  thigh-bone  this  minute.  He  is  like  a 
skeleton  lying  there  alive  upon  his  bed." 

“ Have  you  not  Dr.  Faustani  ?"  said 
Montofacini.  “ He  is  the  best  medico  in 
Florence.  He  is  watching  your  son,  and 
if  he  dies  it  will  be  a decree  of  Provi- 
dence. Trust  to  that  decree;  for  Provi- 
dence is  always  merciful." 

“ And,"  said  Niccolo,  “ can  you  do 
nothing  to  help  him?  Nothing  at  all?" 

“ Perhaps  I can,"  said  Montofacini, 
“but  I am  afraid  to  interfere  with  the 
cast  of  the  die  made  by  Providence! 
You  can  but  turn  over  the  die,  but  the 
six  is  opposite  the  one.  Your  misfortune 
may  be  six  times  as  great  as  it  was  be- 
fore." 

The  tears  started  to  run  down  Niccolo's 
face.  There  were  deep  channels  in  his 
worn  cheeks,  and  the  tears  ran  down 
these  like  diamonds  into  the  cracks. 
“ Ah,"  he  said,  “ do  not  talk  in  that  way ! 
If  you  can  save  my  son,  do  so  and  I 
will  take  the  risks  myself.  My  life  is 
in  him,  and  if  his  life  is  taken  my  life 
is  taken  also.  Give  me  a charm  to  cure 
him  if  you  can." 

Montofacini  looked  at  the  man,  and  his 
heart  relented  at  the  sight  of  his  gray 
hair  and  his  tears.  “ I will  see,"  said  he, 
“what  I can  do.  If  I can  cure  him,  I 
will  do  so.  Come  back  at  noon  to-day 
and  I will  have  a charm  for  you." 

Niccolo  came  back  as  the  bells  rang  for 
noon.  Montofacini  sat  just  where  he  had 
sat  that  morning.  “I  have  a charm  for 
your  son's  life,"  said  he,  “if  you  still 
want  it,  but  think  well  before  you  take  it. 
See!"  He  held  up  a little  crystal  globe 
about  the  bigness  of  a walnut.  The  sun- 
light shone  upon  it  and  made  it  glow  as 
though  with  light  from  within.  “ Here," 
said  Montofacini,  “ is  the  sphere  of  your 
life's  fortune.  Cherish  it  well,  for  if  it 
breaks,  your  life  will  disappear  from  your 
body  like  smoke  from  a fagot.  Outside  of 
this,  you  will  observe,  is  a mist  a9  though 
you  had  breathed  upon  it.  Wipe  away 
this  mist  with  a soft  handkerchief  90 
that  the  sphere  is  clear,  and  if  the  mist 
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does  not  return,  your  misfortune  will  pass 
and  your  son  will  live.  But  do  not ‘let 
this  mist  gather,  or  else  misfortune  will 
come  upon  you  and  will  settle  about  your 
head  in  a dark  and  gloomy  cloud.” 

Niccolo  took  the  sphere  carefully  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  finger  and  looked 
at  it.  It  was  as  though  made  of  thin 
glass.  There  was  some  clear  liquid  with- 
in it  that  looked  like  wonderfully  trans- 
parent water.  He  could  not  see  it  clearly, 
for  the  globe  was  covered  with  a mist  as 
though  the  glass  were  frosted. 

“Will  you  take  it?”  said  Montofacini. 

“Yes,”  said  Niccolo,  “I  will!” 

“ Then  be  careful  of  it,  for  if  it  is 
broken,  your  life  will  leave  you  in  that 
moment.” 

Niccolo  took  the  crystal  globe  home 
with  him.  He  cleared  the  mist  from  it 
with  a soft  red  handkerchief  of  silk.  He 
could  see  within  the  globe  very  clearly 
now;  there  was  what  looked  like  bright 
water  in  it.  In  a little  while  the  mist 
returned,  and  it  was  nearly  as  cloudy  as 
ever.  Again  he  cleared  it.  By  and  by 
the  mist  returned  again.  Niccolo  worked 
over  it  for  a long,  long  time,  rubbing  it 
and  rubbing  it.  The  sweat  ran  from  his 
face  in  streams,  but  still  he  wiped  the 
mist  from  the  globe. 

After  a while  it  seemed  to  him  it  re- 
mained clearer  than  it  had  been  before. 
Yes,  it  stayed  clear  for  a longer  and  a 
longer  time.  He  felt  cheerful  and  en- 
couraged. At  last  the  mist  did  not  re- 
turn for  a long  time,  and  the  globe  was 
much  brighter  than  it  had  been  at  first. 
Again  he  rubbed  it,  and  now  it  was  clear. 
It  gleamed  and  shone  as  though  it  were 
a living  eye,  bright  and  vitreous  like 
water.  It  seemed  to  Niccolo  as  though 
he  had  saved  his  son’s  life.  He  went  into 
the  sick-room  to  see  him.  Yes,  indeed, 
he  could  see  there  was  a great  change. 
The  young  man’s  eyes  no  longer  roved 
restlessly  hither  and  thither,  but  were 
steady  and  tranquil.  His  breath  was 
even  and  undisturbed.  He  looked  at  his 
father  as  though  he  knew  him.  His 
forehead  was  no  longer  dry  and  burning, 
but  was  cool  and  moist. 

The  doctor  came  into  the  room.  He 
seemed  to  be  struck  with  surprise  at  the 
looks  of  Sebastiano.  He  came  to  the 
bedside  and  felt  his  wrists,  his  forehead, 
and  his  body.  He  spoke  to  the  young 
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man,  and  he  answered  calmly  and  ration- 
ally. “ This  is  strange,”  said  the  doctor 
as  though  to  himself;  “I  do  not  under- 
stand how  this  is.  The  young  man  is 
very  different  from  what  I have  seen  him 
before.  He  has  not  been  thus  for  five 
weeks.  He  will  get  well  if  nothing  now 
happens  to  him.” 

Niccolo  heard  his  words.  His  heart 
leaped  within  him.  His  legs  grew  sud- 
denly weak  beneath  him.  He  sat  down 
upon  a chair  that  was  near.  He  did 
not  say  anything  to  the  doctor,  but  he 
knew  that  he  had  saved  his  son’s  life  by 
rubbing  clear  that  sphere  of  crystal.  He 
wept  into  his  handkerchief. 

This  was  how  Niccolo  Ramselli  saved 
his  son’s  life.  Thereafter  he  watched 
him  like  a hawk,  and  nursed  him  like 
fresh  bread.  For  a long  time  he  remem- 
bered only  that  his  son  had  been  close 
to  death,  that  the  scythe  had  missed  him, 
and  it  was  he  who  had  warded  off  the 
stroke  of  the  conqueror. 

So  Sebastiano  grew  slowly  back  to 
health  again.  His  skeleton  filled  up  with 
good,  wholesome  fat.  He  sat  in  a chair 
outside  of  the  house  and  warmed  him- 
self in  the  bright  sunshine.  But  as  he 
grew  better  his  father  slowly  forgot  to 
be  always  tender  toward  him.  He  was 
sometimes  short  in  his  speech  and  con- 
tradicted him  very  sharply.  Then  he 
would  be  sorry  for  his  irritation  and 
speak  words  of  repentance,  but  again  he 
would  be  sharp  in  his  discourse. 

In  short,  Sebastiano  was  rapidly  grow- 
ing well  again. 

Niccolo  Ramselli  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  behooved  him  to  marry.  He  said : 

“A  man  should  not  carry  all  his  eggs 
in  one  basket,  as  I do  mine.  Sebastiano 
came  near  dying.  If  he  had  died,  how 
would  it  then  have  been  with  me?  By 
and  by  I should  have  been  an  old  man 
alone  in  the  world.  Yes,  I will  marry; 

I am  but  forty-eight  years  old,  and  have 
plenty  of  good  days  before  me  yet.  Let 
me  marry  a young  wife,  and  I may,  per- 
haps, have  children  by  her.  Even  if  I 
do  not,  she  will  still  be  young;  and  when 
I am  old,  if  she  loves  me,  as  I believe  she 
will,  I shall  have  a hand  to  support  me 
when  my  feet  grow  uncertain  and  I 
stumble  in  going  down  the  path  of  life.” 

So,  having  made  up  his  mind,  he  be- 
gan to  look  about  for  a fit  girl  to  marry. 
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Ettore  Savisini  lived  a near  neighbor 
to  Niccolo  Ramselli,  and  the  two  had 
known  each  other  and  had  been  friends 
for  twenty-two  years,  ever  since  Ettore 
was  married.  For  Ettore  had  a wife, 
but  no  children.  In  this  he  was  shut 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
while  other  husbands  and  wives  had  noise 
and  tumult  in  the  house  when  the  chil- 
dren were  home,  their  house  was  silent. 
No  one  teased  the  dog;  no  one  robbed  the 
cherry-tree;  no  one  chased  the  chickens. 

And  yet  the  two  were  a loving  couple, 
as  husbands  and  wives  go  in  this  world. 
He  did  not  beat  her  at  all;  he  did  not 
swear  at  her  unless  the  need  arose;  he 
did  not  even  scold  her  unless  there  was 
just  occasion  for  it.  Yet  they  had  no 
children. 

At  last  Ettore  said  to  his  wife,  whose 
name  was  Maria:  “Well,  little  apple,  we 
have  no  children,  and  are  not  likely  after 
all  these  years  to  have  any.  Listen ; your 
sister  Serafina  had  a little  girl  that  she 
left  behind  her  when  she  died.  Now  her 
father  is  also  dead,  for  he  was  drowned 
in  the  sponge-fishing.  The  child  was 
left  alone  in  the  world,  and  is  living  now 
with  her  grandmother.  Let  us  send  for 
the  little  one  to  come  here  to  make  our 
home  bright  for  us.” 

Maria  Savisini  began  to  weep.  She 
had  always  wanted  children  of  her  own, 
but  Heaven  had  not  been  kind  to  her. 
Now  she  was  asked  to  bring  a cuckoo 
bird  to  fill  the  nest  that  her  imagination 
had  so  often  peopled  with  noisy,  curly- 
headed  brats  of  her  own.  Now  she  would 
have  no  children.  Her  house  would  be 
as  lonely  as  a nest  from  which  the  bird 
of  hope  had  flown,  and  Elisabetta  Ram- 
bolli  would  come  to  settle  there.  Well, 
that  was  right.  If  Heaven  refused  one 
children  of  one’s  own,  one  should  do 
what  one  could  elsewhere. 

So  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  Ettore 
hitched  his  little  gray  donkey  to  the  gay 
cart  in  which  he  carried  pumpkins  to 
town,  and  drove  away  to  Fovezzano,  where 
Elisabetta  lived  with  her  grandmother; 
and  that  same  day  he  returned  home, 
bringing  the  girl  with  him. 

She  was  only  fourteen  years  old  when 
she  came.  She  made  no  noise  or  dis- 
turbance in  the  house.  She  seemed  to 
be  sad  and  serious.  She  entered  very 
quietly  and  without  tears  into  the  new 


household,  and  made  the  fires  and  boiled 
thfe  water  and  cooked  the  macaroni,  and 
was  as  though  she  had  always  belonged 
there.  She  had  no  home  to  be  sorry  for 
and  no  people  to  grieve  after. 

So  four  years  had  passed,  and  now 
Elisabetta  was  the  prettiest  girl  that 
came  to  the  store  at  San  Domenico. 
When  she  came  there  of  a morning,  with 
her  short  petticoats,  her  bare  feet,  and  a 
red  - and  - yellow  handkerchief  wrapped 
around  her  head,  every  young  man  who 
met  her  turned  him  to  look  after  her, 
and  even  the  great  lord  who  sat  like  a 
fat  poodle  in  his  gilded  chariot  would 
say  to  his  wife,  “There,  that  is  the 
prettiest  girl  I have  seen  for  a great 
many  days!” 

Niccolo  Ramselli  said:  “Yonder  is  the 
girl  I want  for  my  wife.  She  is  young, 
beautiful,  a good  housekeeper,  and  only 
eighteen  years  old.  If  I can  win  her  I 
will  win  a treasure,  for  she  is  as  pretty 
as  a painted  picture  of  the  Virgin.” 

So  that  evening  he  went  to  Ettore’s 
house  after  supper,  and  then  the  two  sat 
side  by  side  for  a long  time,  watching 
the  gold  and  crimson  light  fade  out  of 
the  sky  over  above  the  opposite  hill,  the 
stars  shine  out,  and  the  bats  flicker  in 
angular  flight  against  the  brightness. 

Then  Niccolo  said:  “Ettore,  your 
niece  is  a beautiful  girl.  She  is  gentle 
and  mild,  a good  housekeeper,  and  as 
patient  as  ever  was  the  maid  Griselda. 
Slio  is  now  eighteen  years  old.  Had  you 
thought  of  marrying  her  to  any  one?” 

“No,”  said  Ettore,  “I  had  not.  She 
is  useful  to  us.  We  love  her,  and  to 
whom  should  I marry  her?  She  is  por- 
tionless and  will  have  no  prospects  in 
time  to  come.  Who  would  climb  so 
thick  a hedge  to  pluck  a berry  on  the 
other  side?” 

“ I would  do  that,”  said  Niccolo.  “ I 
would  do  that,  even  if  I tore  my  shirt 
in  climbing  it.  Listen,  Ettore;  I have 
no  wife,  for  God  took  her  eighteen  years 
ago.  I have  a son  who  is  now  nearly 
a man,  and  who  in  a little  while  will  be 
thinking  of  looking  out  for  his  own  life. 
I will  take  the  girl  if  you  will  give  her 
to  me,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  her.  Give 
her  to  me.” 

“ Do  you  mean  this  ?”  said  Ettore. 

“ I mean  it,”  said  Niccolo,  “ and  a 
thousand  times  more.  She  is  very  beau- 
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tiful,  and  my  heart  goes  out  to  her.  I 
want  her  for  my  wife.” 

Ettore  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  chin 
and  thought  of  what  Niccolo  had  said. 
At  last  he  spoke.  “ I will  think,”  he  said, 
“ of  what  yoit  say,  and  will  let  you  know 
what  I have  thought  to-morrow.” 

So  the  next  day  Niccolo  came  again  to 
Ettore’s  house  dressed  in  his  very  best. 
His  jacket  was  rich.  It  had  a double 
row  of  brass  buttons  down  the  front,  and 
they  shone  in  the  daylight  like  disks  of 
pure,  bright  gold.  His  shirt  was  white, 
and  his  breeches  were  green.  He  had  a 
knit  crimson  sash  about  his  waist  with 
the  bow  hanging  behind,  and  his  shirt 
was  fine  and  as  white  as  milk.  He  looked 
the  very  picture  of  a prosperous  conta- 
dino.  “ What  answer  have  I ?”  said  he. 

“What  answer?”  said  Ettore.  “Well, 
did  you  ever  hear  the  answer  the  moon 
gave  the  dog?  The  moon  shone,  and  the 
dog  said:  ‘Yah,  yah!  You  are  fine! 
You  are  fine!’  But  the  moon  listened 
to  him  and  said  nothing.” 

“And  does  she  say  nothing?”  said 
Niccolo. 

“ That  is  what  she  says,”  said  Ettore. 
“ She  does  not  say  yes,  and  she  does  not 
say  no.  She  asks  me  whether  you  are 
too  bashful  to  ask  her  yourself.  Then 
she  laughs  at  the  thought.  She  says  you 
are  too  old  to  speak  of  marriage  to  a 
young  girl;  but  if  you  speak,  why  not 
lift  up  your  voice  and  call  it  out  so  that 
she  can  hear  what  you  say.” 

“So  I will  call  it  out,”  said  Niccolo; 
“I  will  call  it  out  now.  Where  is  she?” 

“She  is  not  here,”  said  Ettore;  “she 
went  up  the  road  awhile  ago  to  Pia 
Grinchini’s.” 

“ Then  I will  go  back  home,”  said 
Niccolo,  “ and  come  again  to-morrow.” 

Niccolo  talked  a great  deal  that  evening 
to  his  boy  Sebastiano  about  Elisabetta. 
At  first  Sebastiano  listened,  but  by  and 
by  he  got  up  from  where  he  sat  and 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  dusk. 

Niccolo  talked  on  and  on  about  her, 
for  the  more  he  talked  the  more  he  loved 
her.  And  still  Sebastiano  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  darkness. 

Suddenly  he  said,  as  though  he  were 
barking,  “You  are  too  old  for  the  girl, 
or  she  is  too  young  for  you.” 

Niccolo  stopped  suddenly  in  his  speech. 
“What  say  you?”  said  he.  “Too  old. 
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say  you?  I am  not  too  old;  I will  not 
be  fifty  for  two  years.  I am  older  than 
she  is,  but,  God  wot,  I am  not  too  old.  A 
man  may  lack  a tooth  and  yet  eat  a 
peach,  if  it  is  ripe.” 

“I  am  a better  match  for  her  than 
you,”  said  Sebastiano.  “I  am  not  three 
years  older  than  she.  Better  that  than 
twenty-three.” 

Niccolo  was  silent  for  a moment  or  two. 
Then  he  laughed  aloud.  “ Yes,”  said  he, 
and  laughed  again.  “Well,  I will  talk 
reason  with  you.  The  girl  is  poor,  and  I 
have  plenty  for  her  and  for  myself. 
What  would  you  have  to  keep  her  on?” 

“ Let  me  take  this  place,”  said  Se- 
bastiano, “ and  I will  farm  it.  You  shall 
be  the  father  of  the  family  and  nurse 
the  children,  and  I will  care  for  you 
for  the  longest  day  you  live.” 

The  red  mounted  to  Niccolo’s  face 
hidden  in  the  darkness.  “No,”  said  he, 
in  a loud  voice,  “my  money  is  mine  and 
I will  keep  it.  I will  not  give  up  my 
farm  or  rock  my  grandson’s  cradle!” 

“ Very  well,”  said  Sebastiano ; “ if  not 
me,  then  let  some  one  speak  who  is  more 
near  to  the  girl’s  age.  She  is  a good 
girl,  and  as  beautiful  as  she  is  good. 
Any  one  would  take  her  and  work  for 
her  without  a soldo  of  dower.” 

“ Go,”  said  Niccolo,  “ and  see  that  the 
cow  is  in  the  byre.”  He  did  not  like 
Sebastiano’s  talk,  especially  as  his  heart 
told  him  that  there  was  more  truth  in 
what  he  said  than  could  be  packed  into 
a hazel-nut. 

The  next  day  Niccolo  went  to  Ettore’s 
house,  and  this  time  he  saw  Elisabetta. 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  in  his 
own.  He  did  not  let  it  go  immediately, 
and  the  sparks  of  pure  love  shot  up  his 
arm  and  through  his  heart  like  twenty 
bright  and  sharp  arrows  of  Cupid.  “ Tell 
me,”  he  said,  “have  you  an  answer  for 
me?  Will  you  marry  me?” 

“ What  answer  shall  I give  you  ?”  said 
she.  “ I am  too  young  to  think  of 
marrying.” 

“ No !”  said  Niccolo,  “ you  are  the  ripe 
age  to  think  of  it.  Your  people  are  dead 
and  you  have  no  dower.  Marry  me  and 
I will  dower  you.” 

She  turned  her  face  away.  By  and 
by  she  turned  it  to  him  again.  There 
were  tears  in  her  beautiful  shining  eyes. 

“ I like  you,”  said  she,  “ but  not  as  you 
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would  have  me  like  you.  My  heart  has 
flown  elsewhere  like  a bird,  and  now  it  is 
in  a golden  cage  and  some  one  holds  it.” 

Niccolo  was  silent,  and  then  he  said, 
“ Has  this  other  one  told  you  that  he 
loves  you?” 

“No,”  said  Elisabetta,  “he  has  not.” 
And  now  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks 
like  bright  jewels. 

“Then  listen,”  said  Niccolo;  “I  will 
not  ask  you  now  who  this  one  is,  but  I 
will  give  him  time  to  ask  you.  I will 
give  him  until  this  day  next  month. 
Then,  if  ho  has  not  asked  you,  I shall 
ask  you  again  to  give  yourself  to  me.” 

Elisabetta  wiped  her  eyes.  “You  are 
good,”  said  she,  “ and  you  shall  not  suffer 
because  of  me.  Give  me  four  weeks  from 
to-day,  and  then  I will  answer  you.” 

So  Niccolo  went  away.  He  was  pleased 
with  himself  that  he  had  got  a promise 
from  her  of  some  sort,  and  yet  he  was 
displeased  that  he  was  not  to  know  his 
real  answer  for  four  weeks. 

He  told  Sebastiano  how  it  had  gone 
with  him  in  his  courting.  Sebastiano 
did  not  wish  him  joy;  instead  he  walked 
away  a little  distance.  By  and  by  he 
returned.  “ All  the  same,”  he  said,  “ four 
weeks  is  a long  time.  Suppose  the  on>e 
whom  she  loves  should  come  and  take 
her,  then  what  would  you  do?” 

“ Well,”  said  Niccolo,  “ I have  thought 
of  that,  and  I have  thought  of  a way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  You  are  not  strong 
enough  yet  to  do  hard  work.  I will  go 
every  evening  to  see  her,  and  when  I 
am  not  there  you  shall  go  and  be  near  her 
so  as  to  be  in  the  way  of  any  one  who 
comes  to  make  love  to  her.” 

Sebastiano  laughed.  “Well,”  he  said, 
“that  is  a great  idea  you  have  thought 
of,  and  I will  be  glad  to  help  you.” 

So  that  day  he  went  to  Elisabetta,  and 
every  day  thereafter  that  his  father  was 
not  at  Ettore’s  house  he  was  there  to  be 
near  to  Elisabetta. 

So  the  days  flowed  by,  the  one  after 
the  other,  and  the  weeks  followed  them. 
And  so  came  the  fourth  week,  when 
Niccolo  was  to  have  his  answer.  So 
came  also  the  day  before  the  day  when 
he  was  to  have  it.  That  evening  he  said 
to  Sebastiano:  “Sebastiano,  it  is  not  fit 
that  I should  be  following  the  girl  to- 
night, for  to-morrow  I am  to  ask  her 
for  my  answer.  Go  you  to  be  near  her 


and  to  keep  mischief  away  from  her. 
For  this  night,  if  any,  her  lover  will  come 
to  take  her  from  me.  I do  not  know 
what  I should  do  if  I lost  her!”  And 
Sebastiano  laughed  and  went  to  Ettore’s 
house. 

Then  passed  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing Niccolo  dressed  himself  in  his  best 
and  went  over  to  Ettore’s  house.  Ettore 
and  his  wife  met  him  with  long  and 
troubled  faces,  but  there  was  no  Elisa- 
betta in  sight.  “Why  do  you  look  so 
melancholy?”  said  Niccolo. 

“Do  you  not  know?”  said  Ettore. 
“Did  they  not  come  to  your  house?” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  Niccolo. 
But  a pang  went  through  his  heart  like 
the  cut  of  a sharp  knife. 

Ettore  answered  as  it  were  the  thought 
in  his  mind.  “ Sebastiano  and  Elisa- 
betta,” said  he,  “went  out  of  the  house 
last  night  for  a walk.  The  walk  must 
have  been  long,  for  they  have  not  come 
back  yet.” 

“Where  did  they  go?”  said  Niccolo, 
and  his  voice  came  dry  and,  as  it  were, 
from  his  feet. 

“ Go  ?”  said  Ettore.  “ God  knows  where 
they  went,  but  if  it  was  not  to  a priest 
shame  will  surely  come  of  it.” 

So  Niccolo  went  home  again.  He  sat 
in  the  kitchen  near  to  the  fire.  He 
thought  and  thought  and  thought  over 
what  had  happened.  He  could  see  he 
had  sent  a wolf  to  guard  his  lamb,  and 
the  wolf  had  run  away  with  her.  And 
this  was  the  son  whom  he  had  saved  from 
death  not  two  months  ago.  He  ground 
his  teeth  together;  yes,  he  saw  it  all;  he 
had  saved  a fagot  from  the  fire  and  it 
had  burned  his  hand.  That  is  what  came 
of  interfering  with  Providence.  Had  his 
son  not  lived,  Niccolo  would  now  have 
had  a beautiful  young  wife. 

He  thought  of  his  crystal  globe.  Why 
had  he  not  looked  at  it  before  ? It  was  the 
fate  of  his  life.  He  had  felt  so  sure  of  his 
happiness  that  it  had  lain  in  the  strong- 
box for  weeks  and  he  had  never  thought 
of  it.  He  went  to  the  strong-box  and 
opened  it.  He  took  out  the  silk  hand- 
kerchief and  unwrapped  it.  The  ball 
was  in  his  hands.  It  was  covered  all 
over  with  a thick  mist.  But  even  as 
he  looked  the  mist  was  disappearing  and 
the  globe  was  becoming  as  bright  and 
as  lustrous  as  ever.  He  sighed  so  that 
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it  lifted  his  heart  within  him.  He  had 
not  thought  that  this  would  have  been 
so  terrible  to  him.  His  son  had  not 
known  how  hard  it  would  be  or  he  would 
not  have  robbed  him  of  his  treasure. 
Had  he  forgotten  that  he  owed  his  life 
to  his  father?  Again  he  sighed  pro- 
foundly. He  wrapped  up  the  globe  of 
crystal  and  put  it  back  into  the  strong- 
box again. 

That  night  Sebastiano  and  Elisabetta 
came  and  knelt  before  him.  They 
begged  his  forgiveness.  They  were  mar- 
ried. They  had  gone  straight  to  Elisa- 
betta’s  grandmother’s  house,  and  there 
the  priest  had  made  them  husband  and 
wife.  They  had  been  called  three  times, 
and  now  they  were  married.  They  had 
come  home  again  for  his  forgiveness. 

Niccolo  listened  to  all  they  said.  Then 
he  spoke.  “You  have  robbed  me,”  said 
he  to  Sebastiano,  “of  all  that  I held 
dearest  in  the  world.  You  have  deceived 
me  and  robbed  me.  And  now  you  ask 
me  to  smile  and  forgive  you.  I know 
neither  of  you.  You  were  once  my  son, 
and  I would  have  given  my  life  for 
yours;  and  this  was  the  girl  whom  I 
loved.  Now  you  are  nothing  to  me.  You 
have  my  ewe  lamb.  She  is  yours,  for 
the  priest  has  made  you  one.  Take  her 
away,  and  never  come  to  me  again.” 

They  arose  from  their  knees.  Niccolo’s 
face  was  fixed  and  hard  as  stone.  Se- 
bastiano looked  at  him.  There  was  no 
forgiveness  there.  So  he  went  away. 

They  hired  a little  hut  not  far  away, 
and  Sebastiano  worked  every  day  in  the 
fields.  He  earned  a living  thus,  and  so 
they  kept  body  and  soul  together.  Some- 
times Sebastiano  worked  for  his  father, 
but  Niccolo  never  looked  at  him  nor 
spoke  to  him.  Sebastiano  said  to  himself, 
“ Well,  sometime  the  ice  will  melt  and 
the  water  will  flow  again.”  But  Niccolo 
did  not  forgive  them. 

Niccolo  was  a very  different  man  from 
what  he  had  been  before.  In  a year  he 
had  grown  a great  deal  older.  His  hair 
had  been  gray;  now  it  was  white.  In  a 
year’s  time  he  seemed  to  have  added 
twenty  years  to  his  age.  He  grew  mean, 
and  became  more  and  more  miserly.  By 
and  by  money  was  all  to  him.  In  the 
old  times — the  times  before  his  trouble 
had  come  to  him — he  used  to  talk  of  an 


evening  with  his  son;  now,  when  he  was 
through  his  supper,  he  would  go  to  his 
room  and  lock  the  door,  count  over  what 
he  had,  and  reckon  how  much  he  had 
gained  in  the  month  that  was  passed. 
Every  day  he  looked  at  his  globe  and 
saw  that  the  surface  was  without  blemish 
of  any  kind.  Yes,  it  was  clear  and  bril- 
liant now  and  as  transparent  as  air. 

Everything  was  prosperous  with  him. 
He  lent  money  at  usury  and  made  much 
by  it*  It  was  money,  money,  money  with 
him.  He  became  ever  more  and  more 
a stem  and  unrelenting  creditor.  The 
money  in  his  money -chest  increased 
rapidly,  for  he  spent  little  or  nothing 
upon  himself.  He  skimped  every  rind 
of  cheese  and  every  crust  of  bread.  The 
people  about  him  complained  to  their 
friends  that  he  starved  them,  but  still 
they  stayed  with  him  in  spite  of  starva- 
tion, for  he  paid  them  very  good  wages. 
And  so  he  grew  rapidly  toward  being  a 
rich  man. 

And  Sebastiano  was  happy,  too.  For 
though  he  was  poor,  yet  he  had  a beau- 
tiful wife  who  loved  him  with  her  whole 
heart.  So  for  a time  all  was  joy  and 
sunshine  with  them.  But  by  and  by 
things  began  to  be  different.  The  harvest 
was  over,  and  now  work  was  difficult  to 
find.  He  had  to  beg  for  money.  He  got 
help  here  and  he  got  help  there.  Elisa- 
betta’s  grandmother  lent  them  some 
money,  but  she  was  poor  and  could  not 
do  much,  and  by  and  by  she  could  do 
no  more. 

Then  Ettore  gave  them  some,  but  one 
day  he  said  to  Sebastiano:  “Look  you, 
Sebastiano!  Every  man  owes  more  to 
himself  and  those  who  belong  to  him 
than  to  anybody  else.  Why  do  you  not 
go  to  your  father  for  help?  You  are 
not  my  kin.  I can  give  you  no  more 
after  this.” 

Then  came  the  winter,  and  a baby  was 
bom  to  them.  Sebastiano  earned  no 
money,  and  by  and  by  in  a few  days  he 
had  nothing.  Then  he  remembered  what 
Ettore  said  to  him — that  he  should  go 
to  his  father  for  help. 

So  one  morning  he  went  to  the  house 
where  he  was  born.  His  father  was  in 
front  of  the  house  turning  over  the  orris- 
root  that  was  drying  there.  He  looked 
up  when  Sebastiano  came  and  frowned 
at  him.  The  young  man  needed  shav- 
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in g;  his  clothes  looked  poor  and  ragged. 
He  was  in  his  bare  feet,  for  he  had  no 
shoes.  He  looked  like  the  picture  of 
crying  poverty. 

Niccolo  saw  it  all  and  smiled  wicked- 
ly. “ Hah,”  he  said,  “ it  is  you,  is  it?” 

“ Father,”  said  Sebastiano,  “ I come  to 
you  for  help.  Others  will  not  do  any 
more  for  me,  but  you  cannot  see  me 
starve.” 

“ Hah,”  said  Niccolo,  “ is  there  no 
more  for  you?  Shake  the  tree!  Shake 
the  tree!” 

Sebastiano  smiled  as  though  he  strained 
his  lips  to  do  it.  “ I shake,”  said  he,  “ but 
nothing  falls.  There  is  nothing  more 
for  me  unless  you  will  help  me  over 
this  rough  place.” 

“Hah,”  said  Niccolo,  “are  there  no 
more  plums  ? Shake  the  tree  again ! 
Shake  it  again!  Surely  they  are  not 
all  fallen.”  Then  of  a sudden  he  said 
with  anger,  “ Why  do  you  not  go  to  work 
and  earn  some  money  for  yourself?” 

“I  have  tried  everywhere,”  said  Se- 
bastiano, “ and  there  is  nothing  to  do.” 

“Then  beg!”  said  Niccolo.  “Go  beg! 
You  still  have  a pair  of  legs  and  a good 
voice.  Use  them  and  go  beg.” 

“I  do  beg,”  said  Sebastiano.  “I  beg 
you  to  forgive  me  and  to  show  me  mercy. 
You  are  still  a man  and  my  father,  and 
I am  a man  in  need.” 

“You  lie!”  said  Niccolo.  “I  am  not 
your  father  and  you  are  not  my  son.  I 
have  cast  you  off.  You  deceived  me — 
you  whom  I trusted  as  I trusted  my  own 
right  hand.  You  robbed  me  of  my  wife !” 
cried  he.  “ Go  rob  some  one  of  his 
money  if  you  cannot  beg!” 

Sebastiano’s  face  was  as  pale  as  dough. 
The  muscles  of  his  unshaven  cheeks 
twitched  as  with  pain.  “Do  you  mean 
this?”  said  he— “that  I should  rob  if  I 
cannot  beg?”  But  Niccolo  only  said: 
“ Away ! Away !”  Then  he  himself 
turned  and  went  into  the  house. 

Sebastiano  looked  after  him  with  a 
white  face.  Then  he,  too,  turned  and 
went  away  with  his  head  raised  and  his 
gaze  fixed  straight  before  him. 

But  Niccolo  was  in  great  trouble.  Con- 
science pricked  him  at  the  heart  as  with 
a fine,  sharp  needle.  “ Why  should  I not 
have  given  him  money?”  said  he.  “I 
have  plenty  of  it.” 

He  went  to  his  room  to  comfort  him- 


self with  the  sight  of  what  he  owned.  He 
unlocked  his  chest ; yes,  there  was  a great 
quantity  of  money,  a peck  of  it,  maybe. 
He  gathered  it  up  and  poured  it  from  his 
hand.  This  was  all  his  own — his  own. 
There  was  great  comfort  in  the  thought. 
Why  should  he  give  any  of  it  away?  He 
could  not.  Then  Sebastiano  came  into 
his  mind,  and  the  thought  of  keeping  it 
melted  like  a breath.  If  he  had  given 
one  handful  of  this  silver  money,  what 
would  it  have  mattered  to  him?  Sebasti- 
ano was  starving,  and  he  had  driven  him 
away  like  a mangy  dog. 

“Well,”  he  said  to  himself,  “he  will 
be  here  again,  and  then,  maybe,  I will 
give  it  to  him.” 

He  banged  down  the  lid  of  his  money- 
chest  and  locked  it.  He  would  look  at 
his  globe  of  life.  He  went  to  the  other 
chest  and  unlocked  it.  He  took  out  the 
handkerchief  and  opened  it  very  care- 
fully. The  crystal  globe  lay  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  What  was  this?  It  was 
covered  all  over  with  a thick  gray  mist. 
It  was  the  mist  of  misfortune,  and  it 
was  thick  upon  it.  His  heart  went  cold 
at  the  sight.  What  new  misfortune  was 
coming  to  him?  He  rubbed  it  with  his 
handkerchief.  The  globe  was  clear  and 
brilliant,  but  only  for  a moment.  Al- 
most immediately  the  mist  gathered  upon 
it  as  thick  as  ever.  He  rubbed  it  and 
rubbed  it  and  rubbed  it  until  the  sweat 
ran.  But  always  the  mist  returned  to 
the  ball.  It  was  as  though  he  had 
breathed  upon  it.  He  rubbed  it  and 
rubbed  it  and  still  the  mist  gathered  upon 
it  as  he  rubbed  it  off.  “Well,  I cannot 
clean  it,”  he  said.  “To-morrow  I will 
rub  it  clean.”  He  wrapped  it  up  and 
put  it  away  whence  he  had  brought  it. 

The  next  day  was  the  Florentine 
market.  He  arose  early  and  went  into 
the  Piazza  della  Signoria  and  stood  with 
the  other  farmers  at  that  place.  He  had 
a good  crop  of  corn.  He  would  sell  it 
there  and  add  to  his  store  of  money  at 
home.  But  he  could  not  keep  the  thought 
of  Sebastiano  from  his  mind.  Suddenly 
he  thought  of  him.  Was  this  his  trouble! 
Sebastiano  had  looked  very  poor  and  mis- 
erable the  day  before  when  he  had  come 
to  him,  hungry,  barefoot,  and  unshaved. 
He  had  driven  him  away  as  though  he 
were  a beggar. 

The  thought  caught  his  vitals,  and  he 
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writhed  under  it  as  the  devil  twisted  it 
where  it  was  driven.  Well,  he  would  give 
the  boy  some  money  when  next  he  saw 
him.  If  he  did  not  come  for  it,  then  he 
would  send  it  to  him.  He  made  a good 
bargain  for  his  corn,  but  every  now  and 
then  the  thought  of  Sebastiano  came  to 
him,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  bargaining, 
and  each  time  he  would  twist  with  the  re- 
morse of  his  thoughts.  Yes,  he  would 
send  money  to  him  as  soon  as  he  got 
home.  The  clouds  of  thought  were  so 
thick  in  his  mind  that  now  and  then  it 
was  as  though  they  took  form  and  Se- 
bastiano stood  before  him  in  the  flesh. 
Even  as  he  closed  his  bargain  with 
Hieronimo  Bistini  for  a part  of  his 
crop  of  corn,  he  saw  before  him  that 
thin,  bearded  face,  the  bare  feet,  and  the 
poor,  starved  look  of  the  young  man. 

It  was  evening  when  he  was  through 
with  his  business  at  the  market.  The 
quarter-moon  was  shining  thin  and  white 
on  the  silent  earth.  As  he  turned  into 
the  road  that  led  to  his  house  he  sud- 
denly bethought  him  of  his  globe  of  life. 
The  mist  of  misfortune  was  upon  it 
yesterday.  He  would  go  and  look  at 
it  now. 

He  left  his  donkey-cart  in  the  care  of 
his  hired  help  and  went  straight  into  the 
house.  He  took  off  his  boots  in  the 
kitchen  by  the  fire  and  went  to  his  room 
in  his  bare  feet.  As  he  climbed  the 
stairs  he  saw  a thin  slit  of  light  coming 
out  from  under  the  door  of  his  room. 
Some  one  was  there.  Who  was  it? 

He  suddenly  walked  very  softly  to  the 
door.  It  was  unlatched.  He  pushed  it 
slowly  open,  silently.  A man  was  there. 
He  had  a short  candle  near  to  him.  He 
was  bending  over  the  money-chest.  He 
was  counting  out  the  money.  It  fell  with 
a soft  chink!  chink!  from  one  hand  to 
the  other. 

All  other  thoughts  went  out  of  Niccolo’s 
mind.  Some  one  was  robbing  him.  Some 
one  was  taking  the  very  money,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  intending  giving  to  his  son. 
The  robber  was  so  intent  upon  his  busi- 
ness that  he  did  not  hear  the  master  of 
the  house. 

Niccolo  entered  the  room  very  softly. 
He  felt  at  his  side.  The  knife  was  there. 
He  drew  it  silently  from  its  sheath.  Then 
he  sprang  forward.  The  man  was  bent 
over  the  chest.  Niccolo  plunged  the  knife 


once  and  again  into  his  body — two  strokes 
as  quick  as  a wink. 

The  man  gave  a shriek  of  agony.  He 
fell  forward  upon  one  hand.  The  blood 
came  streaming  down  the  arm  and  into 
the  chest  of  silver  money.  He  turned  his 
head  around.  The  candle-light  was  full 
in  Niccolo’s  face;  his  own  was  in  the 
shadow. 

“Is  it  you?”  he  gasped.  “You  have 
done  it!”  Then  he  fell  forward,  his  head 
in  the  chest. 

It  seemed  to  Niccolo  that  he  recog- 
nized the  voice.  He  stood  for  a while 
breathing  quickly;  then  he  reached  slow- 
ly for  the  candle  end,  which  still  burned 
with  a wavering  light.  His  hands  trem- 
bled so  that  he  could  hardly  hold  the 
light.  He  brought  it  forward,  and  the 
shine  of  brightness  went  quickly  across 
the  white  face  beneath  him.  The  face 
was  that  of  his  son. 

He  flung  himself  down  upon  his  knees 
and  clapped  his  hands  over  his  son’s 
wounds.  He  could  not  stop  the  blood; 
it  still  flowed  beneath  his  fingers.  “ Se- 
bastiano,” he  cried,  “ I did  not  know  you ! 
I did  not  mean  to  hurt  you;  I meant  to 
help  you!  Speak  to  me,  Sebastiano!” 

But  Sebastiano  could  not  answer.  He 
was  dead. 

Niccolo  sat  upon  his  heels,  gazing  at 
him.  He  groaned  and  groaned.  The 
tears  were  running  down  his  face  in 
streams.  He  thought  nothing  of  the 
money  that  had  been  his  pride  and  joy. 
What  was  it  now  ? Suddenly  he  thought 
of  his  accursed  ball.  That  was  his  curse. 
It  had  followed  him  with  misfortunes 
ever  since  it  had  come  into  his  hands. 

He  got  up  from  his  knees  and  went 
to  his  strong-chest  and  opened  it.  He 
snatched  the  ball  from  where  it  lay.  It 
was  covered  with  mist;  in  the  candle- 
light the  mist  looked  purple  black.  He 
hurled  it  violently  upon  the  floor.  With 
a flash  of  light  it  burst,  emitting  a thin, 
brown  smoke. 

It  suddenly  seemed  to  Niccolo  as 
though  the  strength  had  gone  out  of 
his  body.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though 
he  could  feel  it  passing  out  through  the 
soles  of  his  feet.  He  tottered  toward  his 
bed  and  fell  half  across  it,  his  feet  resting 
still  upon  the  floor.  He  moved  his  hand 
feebly  and  then  lay  still.  He,  too,  was 
dead.  For  the  ball  was  broken. 
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WHEN  I first  looked  at.  Fifth 
Avenue  by  sunlight,  in  the 
tranquillity  of  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  when  I last  set  eyes  on  it,  in 
the  ordinary  peevish  gloom  of  a busy 
sailing-day,  I thought  it  was  the  proud- 
est thoroughfare  I had  ever  seen  any- 
where. The  revisitation  of  certain 
European  capitals  has  forced  me  to 
modify  this  judgment;  but  I still  think 
that  Fifth  Avenue,  if  not  unequaled,  is 
unsurpassed. 

One  afternoon  I was  driving  up  Fifth 
Avenue  in  the  company  of  an  archi- 
tectural expert  who,  with  the  incredible 
elastic  good  nature  of  American  business 
men,  had  abandoned  his  affairs  for  half 
a day  in  order  to  go  with  me  on  a voyage 
of  discovery,  and  he  asked  me,  so  as  to 
get  some  basis  of  understanding  or  dis- 
agreement, what  building  in  New  York 
had  pleased  me  most.  I at  once  said 
the  University  Club  — to  my  mind  a 
masterpiece.  He  approved,  and  a great 
peace  filled  our  automobile ; in  which 
peace  we  expanded.  He  asked  me  what 
building  in  the  world  made  the  strongest 
appeal  to  me,  and  I at  once  said  the 
Strozzi  Palace  at  Florence.  Whereat  he 
was  decidedly  sympathetic. 

"Fifth  Avenue,”  I said,  "always  re- 
minds me  of  Florence  and  the  Strozzi. 

. . . The  cornices,  you  know.” 

He  stopped  the  automobile  under  the 
Gorham  store,  and  displayed  to  me  the 
finest  cornice  in  New  York,  and  told  me 
how  Stanford  White  had  put  up  several 
experimental  cornices  there  before  ar- 
riving at  finality.  Indeed,  a great  cor- 
nice! I admit  I was  somewhat  dashed 
by  the  information  that  most  cornices 
in  New  York  are  made  of  cast  iron;  but 
only  for  a moment!  What,  after  all,  do 
I care  what  a cornice  is  made  of,  so  long 
as  it  juts  proudly  out  from  the  facade 
and  helps  the  street  to  a splendid  and 
formidable  sky-line?  I had  neither  read 
nor  heard  a word  of  the  cornices  of 


New  York,  and  yet  for  me  New  York 
was  first  and  last  the  city  of  effective 
cornices  I (Which  merely  shows  how 
eyes  differ!)  The  cornice  must  remind 
you  of  Italy,  and  through  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance.  And  is  it  not  the  boast  of 
the  United  States  to  be  a renaissance? 
I always  felt  that  there  was  something 
obscurely  symbolic  in  the  New  York 
cornice — symbolic  of  the  necessary  quali- 
ties of  a renaissance,  half  cruel  and  half 
humane. 

The  critical  European  excusably  ex- 
pects a very  great  deal  from  Fifth 
Avenue,  as  being  the  principal  shopping 
street  of  the  richest  community  in  the 
world.  (I  speak  not  of  the  residential 
blocks  north  of  Fifty-ninth  Street,  whose 
beauty  and  interest  fall  perhaps  far 
short  of  their  pretensions.)  And  the 
critical  European  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed, unless  his  foible  is  to  be  dis- 
appointed— as,  in  fact,  occasionally  hap- 
pens. Except  for  the  miserly  splitting, 
here  and  there  in  the  older  edifices,  of 
an  inadequate  ground  floor  into  a mez- 
zanine and  a shallow  box  (a  device  em- 
ployed more  frankly  and  usefully  with 
an  outer  flight  of  steps  on  the  East 
Side),  there  is  nothing  mean  in  the  whole 
street  from  the  Plaza  to  Washington 
Square.  A lot  of  utterly  mediocre  archi- 
tecture there  is,  of  course — the  same  ap- 
plies inevitably  to  every  long  street  in 
every  capital — but  the  general  effect  is 
homogeneous  and  fine,  and,  above  all, 
grandly  generous.  And  the  alternation 
of  high  and  low  buildings  produces  not 
infrequently  the  most  agreeable  archi- 
tectural accidents : for  example,  seen 
from  about  Thirtieth  Street,  the  pale- 
pillared,  squat  structure  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Trust  against  a background  of 
the  lofty  red  of  the  ^Eolian  Building.  . . . 
And  then,  that  great  white  store  on  the 
opposite  pavement!  The  single  shops, 
as  well  as  the  general  stores  and  hotels 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  are  impressive  in  the 
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lavish  spaciousness  of  their  disposition. 
Neither  stores  nor  shops  could  have  been 
conceived,  or  could  be  kept,  by  merchants 
without  genuine  imagination  and  faith. 

And  the  glory  of  the  thoroughfare  in- 
spires even  those  who  only  walk  up  and 
down  it.  It  inspires  particularly  the 
mounted  policeman  as  he  reigns  over  a 
turbulent  crossing.  It  inspires  the  wom- 
en, and  particularly  the  young  women, 
as  they  pass  in  front  of  the  windows, 
owning  their  contents  in  thought.  I sat 
once  with  an  old,  white  - haired,  and 
serious  gentleman,  gazing  through  glass 
at  Fifth  Avenue,  and  I ventured  to  say 
to  him,  “ There  are  fine  women  on  Fifth 
Avenue.”  “By  Jove!”  he  exclaimed, 
with  deep  conviction,  and  his  eyes  sud- 
denly fired,  “there  are!”  On  the  whole, 
I think  that,  in  their  carriages  or  on 
their  feet,  they  know  a little  better  how 
to  do  justice  to  a fine  thoroughfare  than 
the  women  of  any  other  capital  in  my 
acquaintance.  I have  driven  rapidly  in 
a fast  car,  clinging  to  my  hat  and  my 
hair  against  the  New  York  wind,  from 
one  end  of  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  other, 
and  what  with  the  sunshine,  and  the 
flags  wildly  waving  in  the  sunshine,  and 
the  blue  sky  and  the  cornices  jutting 
into  it  and  the  roofs  scraping  it,  and 
the  large  whiteness  of  the  stores,  and 
the  invitation  of  the  signs,  and  the  dis- 
play of  the  windows,  and  the  slippery 
sinuousness  of  the  other  cars,  and  the 
proud  opposing  processions  of  American 
subjects  — what  with  all  this  and  with 
the  supreme  imperialism  of  the  mounted 
policeman,  I have  been  positively  in- 
toxicated ! 

And  yet  possibly  the  greatest  moment 
in  the  life  of  Fifth  Avenue  is  at  dusk, 
when  dusk  falls  at  tea-time.  The  street 
lamps  flicker  into  a steady,  steely  blue, 
and  the  windows  of  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  throw  a yellow  radiance;  all 
the  shops — especially  the  jewelers’  shops 
— become  enchanted  treasure  - houses, 
whose  interiors  recede  away  behind  their 
fagades  into  infinity;  and  the  endless 
files  of  innumerable  vehicles,  interlacing 
and  swerving,  put  forth  each  a pair  of 
glittering  eyes.  . . . Come  suddenly  upon 
it  all,  from  the  leafy  fastnesses  of  Cen- 
tral Park,  round  the  corner  from  the 
Plaza  Hotel,  and  wait  your  turn  until 
the  arm  of  the  policeman,  whose  blue 
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coat  is  now  whitened  with  dust,  permits 
your  restive  chauffeur  to  plunge  down 
into  the  main  currents  of  the  city.  . . . 
You  will  have  then  the  most  grandiose 
impression  that  New  York  is,  in  fact, 
inhabited ; and  that  even  though  the 
spectacular  luxury  of  New  York  be  near- 
ly as  much  founded  upon  social  injustice 
and  poverty  as  any  imperfect  human 
civilization  in  Europe,  it  is  a boon  to  be 
alive  therein!  ...  In  half  an  hour,  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  vitality  is 
clean  gone  out  of  the  street.  The  shops 
have  let  down  their  rich,  gathered  cur- 
tains, the  pavements  are  deserted,  and 
the  roadway  is  no  longer  perilous.  And 
nothing  save  a fire  will  arouse  Fifth 
Avenue  till  the  next  morning.  Even  on 
an  election  night  the  sole  sign  in  Fifth 
Avenue  of  the  disorder  of  politics  will 
be  a few  long  strips  of  tape  - paper 
wreathing  in  the  breeze  on  the  asphalt 
under  the  lonely  lamps. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a visiting  stranger 
in  New  York  to  get  away  from  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  street  seems  to  hold  him 
fast.  There  might  almost  as  well  be 
no  other  avenues;  and  certainly  the  word 
“ Fifth  ” has  lost  all  its  numerical  sig- 
nificance in  current  usage.  A youthful 
musical  student,  upon  being  asked  how 
many  symphonies  Beethoven  had  com- 
posed, replied  four,  and  obstinately  stuck 
to  it  that  Beethoven  had  only  composed 
four.  Called  upon  to  enumerate  the 
four,  he  answered  thus,  the  C minor, 
the  Eroica,  the  Pastoral,  and  the  Ninth. 

“ Ninth  ” had  lost  its  numerical  sig- 
nificance for  that  student.  A similar 
phenomenon  of  psychology  has  happened 
with  the  streets  and  avenues  of  New 
York.  Europeans  are  apt  to  assume  that 
to  tack  numbers  instead  of  names  on  to 
the  thoroughfares  of  a city  is  to  impair 
their  identities  and  individualities.  Not 
a bit!  The  numbers  grow  into  names. 
That  is  all.  Such  is  the  mysterious 
poetic  force  of  the  human  mind!  That 
curt  word  “ Fifth  ” signifies  as  much  to 
the  New-Yorker  as  “Boulevard  des  Ita- 
liens  ” to  the  Parisian.  As  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  confusion,  would  any  New- 
Yorker  ever  confuse  Fourteenth  with 
Thirteenth  or  Fifteenth  Street,  or 
Twenty  - third  with  Twenty  - second  or 
Twenty-fourth,  or  Forty-second  with  One 
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Hundred  and  Forty-9econd,  or  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-fifth  with  anything  else 
whatever?  Yes, when  th^ Parisian  confuses 
the  Champs  Elysees  with  the  Avenue  de 
l’Opera!  When  the  Parisian  arrives  at 
this  stage — even  then  Fifth  Avenue  will 
not  be  confused  with  Sixth ! 

One  day,  in  the  unusual  silence  of  an 
election  morning,  I absolutely  determined 
to  see  something  of  the  New  York  that 
lies  beyond  Fifth  Avenue,  and  I slipped 
off  westward  along  Thirty-fourth  Street, 
feeling  adventurous.  The  excursion  was 
indeed  an  adventure.  I came  across 
Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue  together! 
Sixth  Avenue,  with  its  barbaric  paving, 
surely  could  not  be  under  the  same  ad- 
ministration as  Fifth!  Between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  I met  a sinister  but  genial 
ruffian,  proudly  wearing  the  insignia  of 
Tammany;  and  soon  I met  a lot  more 
of  them : jolly  fellows  apparently,  yet 
somehow  conveying  to  me  the  suspicion 
that  in  a saloon  shindy  they  might  prove 
themselves  my  superiors.  (I  was  told  in 
New  York,  and  by  the  best  people  in 
New  York,  that  Tammany  was  a blot 
on  the  social  system  of  the  city.  But  I 
would  not  have  it  so.  I would  call  it  a 
part  of  the  social  system,  just  as  much 
a part  of  the  social  system,  and  just  as 
expressive  of  the  national  character,  as 
the  fine  schools,  the  fine  hospitals,  the 
superlative  business  organizations,  or  Mr. 
George  M.  Cohan’s  Theater.  A civilization 
is  indivisibly  responsible  for  itself.  It 
may  not,  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  or 
any  other  day,  lessen  its  collective  re- 
sponsibility by  baptizing  certain  portions 
of  its  organism  as  extraneous  “ blots  ” 
dropped  thereon  from  without.)  To  con- 
tinue— after  Seventh  Avenue  the  declen- 
sion was  frank.  In  the  purlieus  of  the 
Five  Towns  themselves — compared  with 
which  Pittsburg  is  seemingly  Paradise 
— I had  never  trod  such  horrific  side- 
walks. I discovered  huge  freight-trains 
shunting  all  over  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Avenues,  and  frail  flying  bridges  erected 
from  sidewalk  to  sidewalk,  for  the  con- 
venience of  a brave  and  hardy  populace. 
I was  surrounded  in  the  street  by  men- 
acing locomotives  and  crowds  of  Ital- 
ians, and  in  front  of  me  was  a great 
Italian  steamer.  I felt  as  though  Fifth 
Avenue  was  a three  days’  journey  away, 
through  a hostile  country.  And  yet  I 


had  been  walking  only  twenty  minutes! 

1 regained  Fifth  with  relief,  and  had 
learned  a lesson.  In  future,  if  asked  how 
many  avenues  there  are  in  New  York, 

I would  insist  that  there  are  three: 
Lexington,  Madison,  and  Fifth. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Broadway 
is  its  interminability.  Everybody  knows, 
roughly,  where  it  begins,  but  I doubt 
if  even  the  topographical  experts  of  Al- 
bany know  just  where  it  ends.  It  is  a 
street  that  inspires  respect  rather  than 
enthusiasm.  In  the  daytime  all  the  up- 
town portion  of  it — and  as  far  down- 
town as  Ninth  Street — has  a provincial 
aspect.  If  Fifth  Avenue  is  metropolitan 
and  exclusive,  Broadway  is  not.  Broad- 
way lacks  distinction,  it  lacks  any  sort 
of  impressiveness,  save  in  its  first  two 
miles,  which  do — especially  the  southern 
mile — strike  you  with  a vague  and  un- 
easy awe.  And  it  was  here  that  I ex- 
perienced my  keenest  disappointment  in 
the  United  States. 

I went  through  sundry  disappoint- 
ments. I had  expected  to  be  often  asked 
how  much  I earned.  I never  was  asked. 

I had  expected  to  be  often  informed  by 
casual  acquaintances  of  their  exact  in- 
come. Nobody,  save  an  interviewer  or 
so  and  the  president  of  a great  trust, 
ever  passed  me  even  a hint  as  to  the 
amount  of  his  income.  I had  expected 
to  find  an  inordinate  amount  of  tippling 
in  clubs  and  hotels.  I found,  on  the 
contrary,  a very  marked  sobriety.  I had 
expected  to  receive  many  hard  words 
and  some  insolence  from  paid  servants, 
such  as  train-men,  tram-men,  lift-boys, 
and  policemen.  From  this  class,  as  from 
the  others,  I received  nothing  but  polite- 
ness, except  in  one  instance.  That  in- 
stance, by  the  way,  was  a barber  in  an 
important  hotel,  whom  I had  most  re- 
spectfully requested  to  refrain  from 
bumping  my  head  about.  “Why?"  he 
demanded.  u Because  I’ve  got  a head- 
ache,” I said.  “ Then  why  didn’t  you 
tell  me  at  first?”  he  crushed  me. 
“Did  you  expect  me  to  be  a thought- 
reader?”  But,  indeed,  I could  say  a 
lot  about  American  barbers.  I had  ex- 
pected to  have  my  tempting  fob  snatched. 
It  was  not  snatched.  I had  expected 
to  be  asked,  at  the  moment  of  land- 
ing, for  my  mature  opinion  of  the 
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it,  were  poets.  They  said,  “ We  will 
cause  to  be  constructed  the  highest  build- 
ing in  the  world;  we  will  bring  into 
existence  the  most  amazing  advertise- 
ment that  an  insurance  company  ever 
had.”  That  is  good;  it  is  superb;  it  is 
a proof  of  heroic  imagination.  But  the 
actual  designers  of  the  building  did  no.t 
rise  to  the  height  of  it;  and  if  any  poetry 
is  left  in  it,  it  is  not  their  fault.  Think 
what  McKim  might  have  accomplished 
on  that  site,  and  in  those  dimensions! 

Certain  architects,  feeling  the  lack  of 
imagination  in  the  execution  of  these 
enormous  buildings,  have  set  their  imag- 
ination to  work,  but  in  a perverse  way 
and  without  candidly  recognizing  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  sky- 
scraper form;  and  the  result  here  and 
there  has  been  worse  than  dull;  it  has 
been  distressing.  But  here  and  there, 
too,  one  sees  the  evidence  of  real  under- 
standing and  taste.  If  every  tenant  of 
a sky-scraper  demands — as  I am  informed 
he  does — the  same  windows,  and  radiators 
under  every  window,  then  the  architect 
had  better  begin  by  accepting  that  de- 
mand openly,  with  no  fanciful  or  pseudo- 
imaginative  pretense  that  things  are  not 
what  they  are.  The  Ashland  Building, 
on  Fourth  Avenue,  where  the  archi- 
tectural imagination  has  exercised  itself 
soberly,  honestly,  and  obediently,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a satisfactory  and 
agreeable  sky-scraper;  and  it  does  not 
stand  alone  as  the  promise  that  a new 
style  will  ultimately  be  evolved. 

In  any  case,  a great  deal  of  the  poetry 
of  New  York  is  due  to  the  sky-scraper. 
At  dusk  the  effect  of  the  massed  sky- 
scrapers illuminated  from  within,  as  seen 
from  any  high  building  up-town,  is  pro- 
digiously beautiful,  and  it  is  unique  in 
the  cities  of  this  world.  The  early  night 
effect  of  the  whole  town,  topped  by  the 
aforesaid  Metropolitan  tower,  seen  from 
the  New  Jersey  shore,  is  stupendous,  and 
resembles  some  enchanted  city  of  the 
next  world  rather  than  of  this.  And 
ihe  fact  that  a very  prominent  item  in 
the  perspective  is  a fiery  representation 
of  a frothing  glass  of  beer  inconceivably 
large — well,  this  fact  too  has  its  im- 
portance. 

But  in  the  sky  - scrapers  there  is  a 
deeper  romanticism  than  that  which 
disengages  itself  from  them  externally. 


You  must  enter  them  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate them,  in  order  to  respond  fully 
to  their  complex  appeal.  Outside,  they 
often  have  the  air  of  being  nothing  in 
particular;  at  best  the  facade  is  far  too 
modest  in  its  revelation  of  the  interior. 
You  can  quite  easily  walk  by  a sky- 
scraper on  Broadway  without  noticing  it. 
But  you  cannot  actually  go  into  the 
least  of  them  and  not  be  impressed. 
You  are  in  a palace.  You  are  among 
marbles  and  porphyries.  You  breathe 
easily  in  vast  and  brilliant  foyers  that 
never  see  daylight.  And  then  you  come 
to  those  mysterious  palisaded  shafts  with 
which  the  building  and  every  other  build- 
ing in  New  York  is  secretly  honey- 
combed, and  the  palisade  is  opened  and 
an  elevator  snatches  you  up.  I think 
of  American  cities  as  enormous  ag- 
glomerations in  whose  inmost  dark  re- 
cesses innumerable  elevators  are  con- 
stantly ascending  and  descending,  like 
the  angels  of  the  ladder.  . . . 

The  elevator  ejects  you.  You  are  taken 
into  dazzling  daylight,  into  what  is  mod- 
estly called  a business  office;  but  it  resem- 
bles in  its  grandeur  no  European  business 
office,  save  such  as  may  have  been  built 
by  an  American.  You  look  forth  from 
a window,  and  lo!  New  York  and  the 
Hudson  are  beneath  you,  and  you  are 
in  the  skies.  And  in  the  warmed  still- 
ness of  the  room  you  hear  the  wind 
raging  and  whistling,  as  you  would  have 
imagined  it  could  only  rage  and  whistle 
in  the  rigging  of  a three-master  at  sea. 
There  are,  however,  a dozen  more  stories 
above  this  story.  You  walk  from  cham- 
ber to  chamber,  and  in  answer  to  inquiry 
learn  that  the  rent  of  this  one  suite — 
among  so  many — is  over  thirty-six  thou- 
sand dollars  a year!  And  you  reflect 
that,  to  the  beholder  in  the  street,  all 
that  is  represented  by  one  narrow  row 
of  windows,  lost  in  a diminishing  chess- 
board of  windows.  And  you  begin  to 
realize  what  a sky-scraper  is,  and  the 
poetry  of  it. 

More  romantic  even  than  the  sky- 
scraper finished  and  occupied  is  the  sky- 
scraper in  process  of  construction. 
From  no  mean  height,  listening  to  the 
sweet  drawl  of  the  steam-drill,  I have 
watched  artisans  like  dwarfs  at  work 
still  higher,  among  knitted  steel,  seen 
them  balance  themselves  nonchalantly 
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t Pm • fear  <d  death  ariicmg  a Wmsidernhlr  tiuti  lhr  bringing  to  a rk>w  these  inicr- 
number  of  people,  bat  perhaps  only  fair  testing  hazunU  1 ■•' You .'  may  wvxho  Ipadr 
a o;‘;;ni«-n! Anybody in  America  will  toll  ine  spirit  of  the  ti>W  nation: ; Too  jh;iv 
pm  nttifj.jt  a tremor  (but  with  pmk*V  walk  along  tb>>  <tmf:  with  hum  IT? 

fh>d  each  *h>ry  «vf  a sky*-smnk>r  means  know*  Jui  \>  shadowed.  ami  he  m m»oe 

a Kid  auoriUfM..,t.  Twenty  AtorwS — twvnty  'cheerful-  u limit  it.  1 1 revolver  $$  al- 

Oieii  a miffed'  out;,  thirty  storks— thirty  hvayy  very  rcad^  for  an  emergency.  To- 

mem  A building  of  -rtmtio  sixty  .stories:'  hody  sry/ns  to  regard  thh  stub*  of  a tf airs' 
is  now  goi rig  up— sixty  tmrpfcfrs,  sixty  as  <hUI  enough  lor  fony  prolonged  emu- 
ftmcrals.  sixty  domestic  hearths  to  be  moot.  Thor.*  it  is  ■ If.  is  accepted.  If 
s.bwyly  rearranged,  and  the  registrars  is  part  of  the  A merman  duiliness.  N«» 
alone  know  Wav  many  widows.  orphans,  hydy,  ni  un>  rate  in  the  comfortable 
and  other  loose  by-products!  * etuky  miin  H\  if»  consider  that  the 

And  This  . mortality,.  J believe,  takes  no  original  come  of  the  warfare  by  aught . 
account:  of  the  long  tattles  that  are  some-  her  n boevo-ebd  me^dne*  <>i«  the  purl 
times  t ought,  but  ncyer  yet  to  a finish,  in  of  'the;. unions,  ...  -1  say  that  fheso  >?..-• 
the  ~ me!  webr  of  fhosp  upper  floors,  when  mdem-  aod  r;u  -.e  guerrillas  mysterious* 
tW?-  t$i '••  imWt  a fit  of  objecting  gptplp  proceeding  itj  the  skyey 

mom ^ violently  than  ntftifd  to  rnuy  uruen  f elude  uf  imuahrithed  eon  ornehony  d.» 
labor.  In.  one  ecThramd.  huihTn.vtu  t really  for fn.  jmr.t  of  tin'  poetry  of  life  in 
Jt^rd^  Qfe  pjpntradtbl  gir.  .Aiu^rkur-^or  nhoubi.  it  he  the  poetry  of 

unfortunate  baWl  of  grUin^  eripoled;  . death?  Assuredly  they  are  a.  spectacular 
and  three  of  them  wc'rr  hidisrreef  enough  'illn-fraUcn  of  that  sublime,  romantic  cun- 
to  put  themselves  under  ii  falling  girder  tempt  for.  law  and  for  human  life  whiclu 
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Vvuiiy:  l igvrs—  it  k half  pUiyTvd  and  Un)i 

iSi  EY«r  m.vsyH’,.  t hare  ;fy>;  .*.«>  r.ba* 

m. '/  heart  was  tore*’  enough  to  hold  a*:)  I 

rfaw..  Wftik  t wbmt  that  lktiW*4p^k 
M tiiefc  ttMt  d »a 

.American,  f jiaafeirt:  that  the  Mnrouiiy  *>f 
New  Tfrnfc  ^^|5fc‘d  zrir;  I f apia-ii  red  1* 

n. e  that  Sew  Turk  was  quite  .a  real  eity, 

and  B n i^hba  h ^>gr ap  hies  ( ta|rf  to  '•  wy 

of  eour^v  1m  e<f  <k‘tant 

Incan?  ii  hi  Au»‘  flea. 

tto  the  h^idthy  ihnnul 
jealousy  or  the  £r«'nt  towny,  l feel  th^t  1 
mi  -currying  auda city  to  the  'point  ? f. 
toolhafhiooK^  vdjer*  I >5t:itr  (hat  1.00 
of  every  American  »<ry  j 
ttOThidefi  mo  *m  the  y^hole  ratho.f 
1 v the  sfreofs  of  till  tire  oikef^ 

Vhh.Hbitaot  of  what  efty  could 
fhk ? . Yet  I.wmjt  it.  ; 
i»h$tf'I‘  hjflbyo  iavl  of  tjio Hreets  v.yf  [!$<*$& 
York  ar#*li%,  m my  6ujrerfi»aftl  opinion* 
for  in>tunev%  to  the  street  of.  f hi*  ;j.</ 
it  is  well  known  that  tri  ih^  China  in  vio 
all  WosrernorA  look  aliko  No  ho.? riff  >•>*? 
hk  first  visit  to  A country  *o  i^oeiidb^ 
;ik  j * t he  iTmttfoh  $tatey  is  y • d iffr*  rent 
from  a Chinmmm;  the  tourist  shook! 
re.'t moilo  himself  to  that  deep  truth.  It 
k desolating  to  think  that  a second  visit 


Whan  i left  You* : York  and  went  to 
Wh^fim^rtorK  l waS  o«;ui^VudHte«i  on  have 
llitf  QUtttel  the  Atm*rlpa  for  the 

real.  When  I cann*  in  Biafe  Irmrtd 
the  sympathies  of  .everybody  • m Boston 
on  having  befm  nut  off  for  so  loop  with 
spurious  imitations  of  Aineri<nsx  firnl  ft 
iigli  of  happy  relief  went  ftp  that  l had 
at  length  gnf  totivdi  with  uigen nine 
A nnrioau  euy.  When,  after  a hm.g  pit- 
er i»o;ii!-0.  1 -at  f allied  Ohiougm  I 4*m-  po-i‘- 
tivyly  J Hh>rmed  that  Oioe/iyo  alone  wie 
tie*  gate. of  the.  roiled  States,  coo]  that 

evC'xyliwi\g.tf)*t  ftf  OJiiiS&gn  $4$'  negligible 
and  e\tae  oVhh  adij*g.  dud  'when'  1 en- 
tered Iqdiunanolk,  j dkeovend  that 
f*!iioiurr»  vaij:  a mushroom  and  a Suburb 
of  Warsaw,  am!  that  its  pretension  to 
reenoenf  ne*  United  States 
t.oaffih>;  f Jto  rtijthentie  center  <cf  the 
Vdotfei  .Slitks  hVuna  ohvioujdy . irnliun- 
0pnliH.  , . , The  great  towns,  love  thus  to 
alfrord  uue  and  thciy  demeanor 

in  the  game  the  ^afiiholing  of 
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will  reveal  to  me  the  blindness,  the  dis- 
tortions, and  the  wrong-headedness  of 
my  first.  But  even  as  a Chinaman  I 
did  notice  subtle  differences  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  As  one  who  was 
brought  up  in  a bleak  and  uncanny  cli- 
mate, where  soft-coal  is  in  universal  use, 
I at  once  felt  more  at  home  in  Chicago 
than  I could  ever  do  in  New  York.  The 
old  instinct  to  wash  the  hands  and 
change  the  collar  every  couple  of  hours 
instantly  returned  to  me  in  Chicago,  to- 
gether with  the  old  comforting  convic- 
tion that  a harsh  climate  is  a climate 
healthy  for  body  and  spirit.  And  because 
it  is  laden  with  soot,  the  air  of  Chicago 
is  a great  mystifier  and  beautifier.  At- 
mospheric effects  may  be  seen  there  that 
are  unobtainable  without  the  combustion 
of  soft  coal.  Talk,  for  example,  as  much 
as  you  please  about  the  electric  sky- 
signs  of  Broadway — not  all  of  them  to- 
gether will  write  as  much  poetry  on  the 
sky  as  the  single  word  “ Illinois  ” that 
hangs  without  a clue  to  its  suspension 
in  the  murky  dusk  over  Michigan  Ave- 
nue. The  visionary  aspects  of  Chicago 
are  incomparable. 

Another  difference,  of  quite  another 
order,  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
is  that  Chicago  is  self-conscious.  New 
York  is  not;  no  metropolis  ever  is.  You 
are  aware  of  the  self-consciousness  of 
Chicago  as  soon  as  you  are  aware  of  its 
bitumen.  The  quality  demands  sym- 
pathy, and  wins  it  by  its  wistfulness. 
Chicago  is  openly  anxious  about  its  soul. 
I liked  that.  I wish  I could  see  a live- 
lier anxiety  concerning  the  municipal 
soul  in  certain  cities  of  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  least  subtle  difference  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  springs 
from  the  fact  that  the  handsomest  part 
of  New  York  is  the  center  of  New  York, 
whereas  the  center  of  Chicago  is  disap- 
pointing. It  does  not  impress.  I was 
shown,  in  the  center  of  Chicago,  the  first 
sky-scraper  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
I visited  with  admiration  what  was  said 
to  be  the  largest  department  store  in  the 
world.  I visited  with  a natural  rapture  the 
largest  book-store  in  the  world.  I was  in- 
formed (but  respectfully  doubt)  that  Chi- 
cago is  the  greatest  port  in  the  world.  I 
could  easily  credit,  from  the  evidence  of 
my  own  eyes,  that  it  is  the  greatest  railway 
center  in  the  world.  But  still  my  imag- 
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ination  was  not  fired,  as  it  has  been  fired 
again  and  again  by  far  lesser  and  far  less 
interesting  places.  Nobody  could  call 
Wabash  Avenue  spectacular,  and  nobody 
surely  would  assert  that  State  Street  is 
on  a plane  with  the  collective  achieve- 
ments of  the  city  of  which  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare.  The  truth  is  that 
Chicago  lacks  at  present  a rallying- 
point — some  Place  de  la  Concorde  or  Arc 
de  Triomphe — something  for  its  biggest 
streets  to  try  to  live  up  to.  A convoca- 
tion of  elevated  railroads  is  not  enough. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Jackson  Boulevard 
or  Van  Buren  Street,  with  fine  crescents 
abutting  opposite  Grant  Park  and  Gar- 
field Park,  and  a magnificent  square  at 
the  intersection  of  Ashland  Avenue, 
might  ultimately  be  the  chief  sight  and 
exemplar  of  Chicago.  Why  not  ? Should 
not  the  leading  thoroughfare  lead  boldly 
to  the  lake  instead  of  shunning  it?  I 
anticipate  the  time  when  the  municipal 
soul  of  Chicago  will  have  found  in  its 
streets  as  adequate  expression  as  it  has 
already  found  in  its  boulevards. 

Perhaps  if  I had  not  made  the  “ grand 
tour”  of  those  boulevards,  I might  have 
been  better  satisfied  with  the  streets  of 
Chicago.  The  excursion,  in  an  auto- 
mobile, occupied  something  like  half  of 
a frosty  day  that  ended  in  torrents  of 
rain — apparently  a typical  autumn  day 
in  Chicago ! Before  it  had  proceeded 
very  far  I knew  that  there  was  a suf- 
ficient creative  imagination  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  to  carry  through  any 
municipal  enterprise,  however  vast,  to  a 
generous  and  final  conclusion.  The  con- 
ception of  those  boulevards  discloses  a 
tremendous  audacity  and  faith.  And  as 
you  roll  along  the  macadam,  threading 
at  intervals  a wide-stretching  park,  you 
are  overwhelmed  — at  least  I was  — by 
the  completeness  of  the  scheme’s  ex- 
ecution and  the  lavishness  with  which 
the  system  is  in  every  detail  maintained 
and  kept  up. 

You  stop  to  inspect  a conservatory,  and 
find  yourself  in  a really  marvelous  land- 
scape garden,  set  with  statues,  all  under 
glass  and  heated,  where  the  gaffers  of 
Chicago  are  collected  together  to  dis- 
cuss interminably  -the  exciting  politics  of 
a city  anxious  about  its  soul.  And  while 
listening  to  them  with  one  ear,  with  the 
other  you  may  catch  the  laconic  tale  of 
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a 1'Ark'  uRlehd/s  pPirlfetSS  afei  Jiutai^itiiLl  {low  fie  ofker  iifeyif''  fjfedi  bc*eii  laughed 
vended  ta  against  the  of  graft,  fu  ? Or.J.v  Uie  tiling  was  done.',  fli  the  outi! 

And  tlrnrt  you  wsifeje  the  circuit  «rd  I seem  to  bare  heard  that  thore  wit*  «*u 
iK'-.-oHiy’lish  w»ny  ■ twere  ' curving.  epilogue  to  this  story,,  frbithig  bow  e*r- 

frc(-!Ln>x!  miles.  «siri«]  % a jolting  s«?r  tain  ' «*U»<?r  sveht  cities  showed  & 
lion,  or  by.  the  faint  felut  of  the  Stock*  ohjeetiou  1«>  flfieuco  draining  herself  in 
yards,  or  by  » huh  to': alb?.-  the  longest  the  ife-etjoi,  of  the  .Mis^*jw.iy{.iC  ayd  how 
freight -train  in  the'  tvwrltL  tir  iirns»-  jyfeir  Chiekgw,  after  fiffi;  iu  pur* 

path.  You  hm'O  8ighkv3/in  ilte  distance  sutuuog febs*  'fhoiu  it  was  necessary  to 
un.iver.htn-s,  iafeitutioUs,  eVeii  footer it« ; i>a'-  in* t<'  that,  whereas  her  drainage  v.f.- 

yojft : intro  pnm4  through  many  iuhubitni  unstated  to  Lake  Mjeibgiun,  it  would  <*•»,. 
portions  ■ *i:  ' the  ©niUes*  boulevard,  lm{  *>H  Weil  wh.h  the  current  of  the  Afie- 

ydu  actbaliy  touched  Jinods-  wit®  sissipph ' ,‘SjLy-'- a'CV.-V:  ‘ 

i&ife’.iYibift  left  it  at  tln>  hfeiu-  Aiifi  in  hi  the 

nift^  of  tfjb  rido.  Thou  at  last,  as  dark-  rain,  you  ewerFO  round  soiue  comer  into 
fulls,  yon -feel  tiitti  you  ere  coming  ihe.  *traigbl.  by  tirani  Park,  in  inU  sight 

to  fiie  city  ap-mi,  hut.  from  another  point,  of  one  of  the  most  d .aswl i ng  spent - 

of  fUe  eortuma*.  You  hare  roonded  the  that  f,r  iioy  dthfe  city  can  iailhr— 

tfitclti  tvt it*  miliums.  You  need  only  Alkhisaji  Ayetme  uM  a wet i 'etfenuy*. 
think  rtf  the  inxkttopt,  shabby,  and  tangled  ;Eath ..oi fhc ■ihousaud*  • Of  olodtrib  ^Vand- 
outsivirte  of  Ifeaf  York;  or  of  any  other  nrd&  dp  Michigan  A.voiiue:  is  a oiusfof 

capital  city,  to  realign  the  miracle  that  of, huge  globes  {and  yet  limy  will  t il 

Chicago  baa  put  Utuoug  her  aa-scra.  ...  ymi  in  Paris  that  the?  Uuo.  do  In  Paix  is 

You  descry  Loos  of  water  in  the./iwi-  ..the  besf-lte.  «tr<H*r  in  the  world  k and  here 
light,  ftud  learn  that  in  order  to  .preterit,  find  tlssoVG  is  a rod  gUbo  of warning, 

her  drflinage  frt.uh  cuio  intfi  the  lake  The  tym  linvv  of  .light:  )wnr  down  their 
Chi*.*agv«  fumed  ft  river  hack  in  its  course  llame  Fobi  the  pool  which  is?'  the  ro,u!» 
and  corupidled  it  to  dlstdiarge  ulfiioatefy  way;  Hud  yx»«  travel  eootumally  toward 
into  the  .MisSis-jippi.  That  is  the  story,  an  bte-m.i.woint  IiobjPV'WlthofXt  .pyor  uuiie 
Yon  feel  thin  it  r?  exavrly  Vfhut  Pldeauu.  r-ya- i.h.i-  it.  In-oosAh  «iyvferk.us  words  of 
alone  aiuoog  cities,  would  Lave,  the  - inis'  tin:  hanging  in  the  invisible  sky!  , , . 
agiiml ion  find  the .■  courngx1  to  do.  Some  The  auionKibih'  stops.  You  get  out,  df 
nifm  ifiiisf  have  risrin  from  his  bed  one  and  iiitir?j5fir  iftsdctiu.ate.  fib-Aif 

niofeiife.  with  tte  idea,  " Why  length  *ihd  Upleridor  of  fhufe  hfeiife 

tho'dwditcr' tlhw>  Hwr  .other.'  ..  f ywv  ofe  thld.  cftrelwslyv 

then  perhaps  diiMciJtJy.',  tp - jife  ^rc/'fedy  the  ihtefipr  h»u1cy«r»fe 

lowu  hi  chiirke  oi  tlie  eity  with  fife'  -lug  , . . Nothing.!  You  ^hcifld  see  onr  «xtfe 
ge%ti.v<<  liptery^df  SYhy-  not  rrotke  the  w-Vit»r  r tpr  Vniplenwrih — hnt  fei'ife  fini'-hed 


The  Beginning  Husband  Dines  Out 

BY  EDWARD  S.  MARTIN 


WE  want  to  ask  many  people  to 
dinner — at  least  I do — and  do 
ask  a good  many,  first  and  last, 
in  spite  of  restricted  space  and  our  other 
restrictions.  About  four  besides  our- 
selves is  our  limit,  and  that’s  a dinner 
party.  More  often  I bring  home  a man, 
or  a married  pair  of  our  generation  come 
in  and  bring  new  topics  and  points  of 
view,  and  sometimes  news,  into  our  dis- 
course. People  seem  willing  enough  to 
come  to  dinner  if  you  have  something  to 
eat  in  the  house  and  something  to  say.  I 
sometimes  wish  we  had  more  dinner- 
parties, but  the  doctrine  of  compensation 
comes  in  on  that,  for,  I suppose,  if  we 
were  rich  enough  to  have  people  to  din- 
ner whenever  we  wanted,  we  would  have 
to  dine  out  the  rest  of  the  time,  and  the 
upshot  of  it  would  be  that  we  would 
never  have  time  to  read  up  anything 
really  good  to  say.  But  we  do  dine  out 
considerably  as  it  is,  not  only  with  our 
cherished  relatives  who  regale  us  when 
occasion  offers  (and  also  when  it  doesn’t) 
with  meat,  drink,  and  affection,  but  also 
with  our  friends,  both  those  who  live 
somewhat  near  our  economic  plane,  and 
those  who  move  and  have  beings  in 
planes  much  more  exalted  and  profuse. 

For  example,  we  dine  sometimes  with 
Major  and  Mrs.  Brace,  indulgent  elders 
of  whom  I have  so  often  spoken,  and 
who,  I think,  are  disposed  to  assume 
some  restricted  but  affectionate  respon- 
sibility for  our  successful  progress 
through  this  vale  of  dues.  We  are  on 
such  terms  with  that  family  that  Mrs. 
Brace  has  a habit  of  telephoning  to  Cor- 
delia please  to  come  and  fill  in  at  a din- 
ner-party when  a pair  of  guests  give  out 
at  the  last  moment,  which  we  do,  when 
we  can,  with  cheerfulness  of  spirit. 
Then  the  Major  bestows  little  jobs  of 
law  business  on  me  from  time  to  time, 
and  is  apt  to  say  " Come  to  dinner,  and 
talk  it  over,  and  fetch  Cordelia.”  And 
then  we  talk  other  things  over  also,  and 
maybe  play  auction-bridge  for  an  hour. 


The  last  one  of  Mrs.  Brace’s  dinners 
we  filled  in  at  was  unusually  well- 
stocked  with  persons  apt  at  discussion, 
and  the  talk  took  a turn  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  women,  and  more  particularly 
the  education  of  daughters  of  well-to-do 
parents  in  New  York.  On  the  general 
subject  I don’t  see  that  there  is  much  to 
discuss.  The  prevailing  practice  is  to 
teach  girls  up  to  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  age  anything  that  they  will  con- 
sent to  learn,  the  same  as  boys.  The  girls 
don’t  go  to  college  yet  as  generally  as 
the  boys  do,  but  they  go  a good  deal,  and 
more  and  more,  I should  say,  all  the 
time.  The  girls’  colleges  prosper  and 
increase  in  number  and  in  size,  but  the 
authorities  seem  to  feel  that  they  have 
not  yet  fully  struck  their  gait;  not  yet 
established  themselves  as  the  best  places 
for  girls  in  general  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-two,  and  not  yet  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  the  observant  and 
considerate  that  the  training  they  give 
fulfils  its  aim,  and  is  better  worth  the 
time  of  girls  who  acquire  it  or  might  ac- 
quire it  than  some  other  things  that 
some  of  them  are  or  might  be  doing  in 
those  four  years  if  they  were  not  doing 
that. 

You  may  say  that  the  same  reluctance 
of  unrestricted  approval  attaches  to  the 
boys’  colleges.  . There  was  Mrs.  Poteat 
who  felt  so  strongly  that  Yale  was  one  of 
the  more  popular  gates  of  hell,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Crane,  of  Chicago,  who  main- 
tained that  our  whole  system  of  college 
education  was  pernicious  and  a shocking 
waste  of  time,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  late  of 
Princeton,  who  felt  so  strongly  that  the 
college  side-shows,  athletic  and  social, 
had  diverted  to  themselves  the  stronger 
currents  of  young  life,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  academic  performance  in 
the  main  tent,  and  who  did  what  he 
could  to  bring  them  back.  Certainly 
the  boys’  colleges  are  imperfect  enough, 
and  are  conceded  both  by  their  friends 
and  their  detractors  to  be  so,  but  at 
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least  they  have  won  in  the  competition 
with  home  training.  As  a rule,  the  boys 
who  can,  go  to  college.  They  may  not 
get  there  what  they  should,  but  they 
are  not  kept  at  home  and  put  into  busi- 
ness, or  brought  out  into  society,  for  fear 
that  what  they  may  miss  by  not  staying 
at  home  will  be  more  valuable  than 
what  they  may  gain  by  being  in  college. 
All  sorts  of  boys  go  to  college;  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  fashionable  and  the 
simple;  the  boys  with  a living  to  scram- 
ble for,  and  those  with  cotton-wadded 
places  and  ready-made  incomes  waiting 
for  them.  It  is  felt  that  boys  must  know 
one  another  if  they  know  nothing  else, 
and  that  college  is  a good  place  to  get 
that  knowledge. 

So  it  is  felt  about  girls,  that  they 
must  know  one  another,  and  also  boys,  if 
nothing  else,  but  college  is  not  yet  the 
place  where  the  more  modish  girls  in  the 
biggest  cities  can  know  the  girls  whom 
it  belongs  to  them  to  know.  The  Amer- 
ican girls  from  the  big  cities  who  are 
advantageously  situated  for  experiments 
in  polite  society  do  not  yet  go  much  to 
college.  Their  brothers  go  as  matter  of 
course.  Their  brothers,  like  as  not,  are 
sent  five  or  six  years  to  boarding-school, 
and  then  three  or  four  years  to  college, 
and  then  perhaps  kept  away  several  years 
longer  learning  the  rudiments  of  some 
profession  in  which  they  start  to  work  at 
twenty-five  or  later.  But  to  keep  the 
girls  off  in  institutions  away  from  their 
mothers,  until  they  reach  so  ripe  an  age 
as  that,  or  even  the  maturity  of  twenty- 
two,  is  an  experiment  that  affectionate 
parents  who  have  social  aspirations  for 
their  daughters,  and  some  means  of  fur- 
thering them,  are  apt  to  look  upon  with 
hostility,  doubt,  or,  at  best,  with  grudg- 
ing and  uncertain  approval.  The  mass 
of  the  college  girls  seems  to  be  recruited 
from  the  lesser  cities,  or  from  families 
whose  daughters  have  a doubtful  pros- 
pect, or  worse,  of  inheriting  means  of 
support,  and  must,  as  a matter  of  com- 
mon prudence,  be  qualified  betimes  for 
self-maintenance  and  all  the  kinds  of 
self-help,  against  a turn  of  fortune  that 
may  leave  them  without  a competent 
wage-earner  to  depend  on. 

These  considerations  all  got  due  at- 
tention at  Mrs.  Brace’s  dinner  - party. 
“ Send  Maria  to  college?”  exclaimed  Mrs. 


Van  Pelt.  “What  for?  She’s  eighteen, 
and  has  been  to  school  as  it  is  ever  since 
she  was  four  years  old,  and  to  board- 
ing-school three  years,  and  knows  an 
enormous  amount,  and  can  read  and 
spell  fairly,  speak  some  French,  and  read 
German,  and  knows  the  English  kings, 
and  a few  of  the  Presidents,  and  whether 
Dryden  or  Milton  wrote  the  Fairy 
Queen.  Mercy!  The  child’s  crammed 
with  knowledge;  what  she  needs  to  know 
is  how  to  use  some  of  it.  She  can’t  talk 
at  a dinner-party.  I want  her  to  learn 
to  talk.  I want  her  to  have  an  acquaint- 
ance. It  won’t  hurt  her  to  inspect  the 
young  gentlemen.  The  colleges  are  nun- 
neries, full  of  nuns  whose  mothers  I 
don’t  know,  busy  learning  unimportant 
things  like  how  to  cut  up  frogs,  and  the 
pedigrees  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  es- 
chatology, and  neglecting  all  the  impor- 
tant things  like  how  to  put  on  a hat,  how 
to  cut  up  a lobster,  how  to  keep  hair  at- 
tached to  the  scalp,  how  to  talk  to  a boy, 
how  to  help  a mother,  how  to  engage  a 
cook,  whom  to  ask  to  a dinner-party. 
Why  college?  Maria  ’d  come  home  in 
four  years,  forgotten  by  all  the  girls  she 
ought  to  know,  qualified  to  be  a school- 
teacher and  with  a large  acquaintance 
among  young  ladies  similarly  qualified, 
and  with  a strong  and  reasonable  im- 
pulse to  put  her  acquirements  to  prac- 
tical use  either  by  continuing  her 
studies  or  getting  a situation  and  earn- 
ing her  living.  I don’t  want  her  to  get 
a situation  and  earn  her  living.  I want 
her  to  get  married.” 

“ Oh,  come !”  said  the  Major,  who  was 
sitting  next  to  her.  “It  isn’t  so  bad  as 
that.  I know  Maria.  She’ll  get  married 
anyhow,  but  give  her  time.  Does  she 
want  to  go  to  college?” 

“ She  could  have  gone.  She  knew 
enough  when  she  got  out  of  school.  She 
passed  the  examinations,  and  she  thought 
about  it  more  or  less.  But  finally  she 
came  out  instead.  She  may  go  yet.  I 
don’t  know.  She  still  talks  to  her  father 
about  it,  and  meanwhile  she  takes 
courses  with  learned  women  about  art 
and  such  things,  and  does  something  at 
music.  And  she  goes  to  dances  a little, 
and  dines  out  a little,  and  slums  a little, 
and  organizes  charity  a little.” 

“Does  she  play  with  the  boys?” 

“A  very  little.  The  young  men  don’t 
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seem  to  be  the  absorbing  interest  they 
were  when  I was  young.  But  I suppose 
that  is  more  a change  in  environment 
than  a change  in  human  nature.  New 
York  has  come  to  be  a good  deal  of  a 
street-car,  with  people  crowding  in  and 
out  all  the  time,  and  the  conductor  per- 
petually calling  out,  < Please  move  up 
there  in  front !’  Girls  and  young  men 
don’t  meet  here  familiarly  any  more.  I 
don’t  know  how  they  ever  see  enough  of 
one  another  to  get  married  unless  they 
meet  in  the  summer  somewhere.  New 
York  girls  seem  mostly  to  marry  men 
they  meet  on  steamers,  nowadays.? 

“ I understand,”  said  the  Major,  “ that 
our  population  is  now  divided  into  those 
who  travel  and  those  who  stay  at  home. 
Those  who  travel  meet,  especially  on 
steamers  where  they  are  cooped  up  to- 
gether with  a week  of  idle  time  on  their 
hands  and  are  liable  to  develop  mutual 
appreciations.  Those  who  don’t  travel 
also  meet  more  or  less,  and  some  of  them 
seem  to  marry.  There  were  you  and 
Cordelia,  Peregrine;  you  were  not  a 
traveler,  yet  you  got  married  somehow.” 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  I.  “ I had  to.  There 
was  nothing  else  that  I wanted  to  do  that 
was  compatible  with  earning  a living.  I 
never  traveled.  I never  could;  but  Cor- 
delia traveled  plenty.” 

“To  be  sure,”  put  in  Mrs.  Van  Pelt, 
“they  can  travel  if  they  don’t  go  to  col- 
lege. It  doesn’t  cost  much  more,  and 
they  have  the  time.  And  they  do  travel. 
Also  they  visit  about  with  their  school 
friends,  and  find  their  way  about  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  and.  Washington  and 
other  places  more  civilized  than  this,  and 
I have  known  of  girls  who  went  to  visit 
in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  St.  Paul, 
which  was  interesting  and  enlarging  to 
the  mind,  though  not  so  necessary  per- 
haps as  though  we  did  not  have  the  fin- 
ished products  of  those  cities  brought 
daily  to  our  doors,  and  could  not  inspect 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
any  day  on  Fifth  Avenue,  or  by  walking 
through  the  Waldorf-Astoria  or  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  or  at  home,  or  out  at  dinner — and 
I beg  you  to  recognize,  Mrs.  Lamson,  that 
I remember  that  we  borrowed  you  from 
Seattle,  and  you  and  your  husband,  Mrs. 
Butler,  from  Buffalo,  and  that  I,  who  was 
brought  here  from  Baltimore,  speak 
humbly  and  with  great  respect  of  all  our 


Western  cities.  But  send  your  girl  to 
college,  and  then  she  is  like  a butterfly 
pinned  to  a card.  Can’t  visit,  can’t 
travel,  can’t  beguile  her  father,  can’t  con- 
sole her  mother,  can’t  take  her  brother  to 
dances,  can’t  pay  calls,  lost  to  earth, 
learning  the  family  connections  of  mol- 
lusks — what  is  a mollusk? — and  the  other 
unusable  things  that  erudite  people  have 
put  into  tiresome  books.  And  yet  I 
don’t  doubt  that  Maria’s  father  will  send 
her  to  college  if  she  wants  to  go.” 

Mr.  Van  Pelt,  farther  down  the  table, 
seeing  that  his  wife  had  the  floor,  had 
lent  an  ear  to  her  deliverance.  “ Well,” 
said  he,  “ what  can  you  do  ? Four  years 
is  only  four  years,  and  a girl  in  these 
days  can  afford  to  spend  it  in  getting 
something  definite  and  lasting,  if  only 
she  gets  it.  I only  know  this  game  of 
being  a girl  by  observation.  I have 
never  played  at  it.  But  my  wife  knows 
it  as  a player,  and  what  9he  perceives  in 
it  by  experience  and  instinct  always 
outweighs  my  theories  in  my  own  judg- 
ment. She  decides  these  matters  except 
in  so  far  as  Maria  decides  them  for  her- 
self, which  is  a good  ways.  My  wife  is 
uncertain  about  the  good  of  girls’  colleges 
because  she  never  went  to  one.  They’re 
very  new.  They  didn’t  prevail  so  much 
in  her  educational  period  as  they  do  now. 
They  must  be  excellent  for  girls  whose 
mothers  are  desperate  or  frivolous  char- 
acters, from  whom  they  need  to  be 
separated.  All  the  institutions  are  valu- 
able in  separating  children  with  possi- 
bilities from  impossible  parents.  But 
where  the  parents  are  not  impossible,  of 
course  the  separation  involves  loss.  Wo 
feel  as  to  boys  that  the  gain  pretty  cer- 
tainly counterbalances  it.  But  we  feel 
that  girls  do  well  to  form  the  habit  of 
living  at  home,  which  is  something  that 
takes  practice,  and  even  prayers,  if  you’re 
going  to  do  it  as  you  should.  If  Maria 
goes  to  college,  I’m  for  having  her  sleep 
at  home,  where  I can  see  her  at  dinner. 
Though  whether  that’s  right  or  not,  I 
don’t  know.  I don’t  expect  to  give 
Maria  more  than  a very  imperfect  steer 
in  this  life  anyhow.  That’s  all  I got;  all 
my  wife  got;  all  ray  father  and  mother 
got.  But  I don’t  mind  taking  a chance 
if  it  looks  good,  and  the  fact  that  college 
docs  not  fit  conveniently  Into  the  social 
machinery  that  has  been  devised  for  the 
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development  of  girls  in  New  York  does 
not  appall  me.  The  machinery  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  the  girls,  not  the  girls  for 
the  machinery.  What  we  are  after  is  to 
train  fine  women.  You  don’t  do  it  by 
wholesale  processes.  It  is  hard  work,  any- 
how, and  what  suits  one  doesn’t  suit 
another.  It  is  with  a girl,  I take  it,  as 
it  is  with  a boy.  The  facts  they  get  in 
college  they  mostly  lose,  but  the  minds 
of  some  of  them  expand  in  the  process  of 
getting  facts,  and  gain  scope  and  power, 
and  the  ability  to  understand  things,  and 
increased  interest  in  life,  and  capacity. 
Anyway,  so  that  the  girls  get  their  own.” 

“ If  we’ve  all  got  to  vote  presently,” 
said  Mrs.  Brace,  “ no  doubt  the  girls  will 
have  to  go  to  college.  I’m  told  we’re  not 
constitutional  in  our  political  remedies.” 

“As  to  votes,”  said  the  Major,  “it’s  a 
case  of  half-knowledge  is  a dangerous 
thing.  The  most  able  women  that  I hap- 
pen to  know,  the  most  thoroughly  trained 
and  schooled  in  hard  mental  work,  those 
that  seem  to  me  the  deepest  thinkers, 
don’t  want  votes  for  women.  Of  course 
college  at  its  best  is  only  a step,  but  it 
is  a step  toward  sound  thinking.  I should 
be  inclined  to  argue  that  college  for  a 
girl  was  a step  toward  giving  her  such  a 
grasp  upon  human  affairs  and  the  condi- 
tions of  life  as  would  incline  her  to  leave 
votes  where  they  are,  and  spend  her 
strength  in  other  forms  of  expression. 
So  if  Maria  sends  herself  to  college,  Van 
Pelt,  it  may  be  a process  in  the  making 
of  a really  able  anti-suffragist  who  will 
understand  herself,  and  other  women  and 
men,  and  can  sift  the  chaff  out  of  an  ar- 
gument. If  the  suffragists  are  to  be 
beaten  they  will  be  beaten  by  the  rest  of 
women — those  who  have  found  their  vo- 
cation and  are  happy  in  it,  those  who  are 
busy,  at  least,  whether  happy  or  not,  and 
cannot  be  harangued  into  excitement 
about  politics,  and  those  of  first  - rate 
mental  powers  and  deep  experience,  who 
can  turn  the  whole  matter  over  in  their 
minds  and  conclude  that  woman  suffrage 
would  not  help  society.  At  any  rate, 
woman  suffrage  or  not,  the  way  out  lies 
in  the  direction  of  more  power  in  the 
human  mind,  male  and  female,  and  not 
in  less.” 

We  males  continued  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject when  the  ladies  had  gone  out  and 
we  went  into  the  Major’s  library  to  burn 


tobacco.  They  set  upon  me  as  the  latest 
transplantation  from  the  college  nursery 
into  the  garden  of  actual  life,  and  de- 
manded to  know  what  I had;  got  out  of 
college.  I said  that  for  one  thing  I had 
got  an  acquaintance  with  several  hundred 
men  of  about  my  own  age,  a good  many 
of  them  now  living  in  New  York  and  the 
rest  scattered  variously  about  the  coun- 
try. Some  of  these  men  I knew  inti- 
mately. All  of  them  I knew  well  enough 
to  have  views  about  their  qualities,  and 
what  I knew  of  them  helped  me  to  know 
other  men,  and  gave  me  a measure  which 
helped  me  to  estimate  men  in  general. 
I said  that  the  way  to  know  pictures  was 
to  be  where  you  could  see  pictures,  that 
the  way  to  know  men  was,  doubtless,  to 
live  with  them  and  look  them  over,  and 
that  college — a big  college — was  a very 
convenient  place  to  view  a collection  of 
young  men,  and  learn  to  know  the  species. 
I said  I didn’t  think  any  other  thing  we 
got  in  college  was  so  important  as  that, 
because  the  other  things  you  might  learn 
in  a big  college  could  be  learned  any- 
where if  you  took  the  necessary  time  and 
put  in  the  necessary  work.  But  the 
beauty  about  college  was  that  you  had  the 
time  then  to  add  to  knowledge  in  all  the 
ways,  to  learn  the  men  and  also  to  inspect 
the  books  and  examine  the  mental  secre- 
tions of  the  professors,  and  that  with 
reasonable  gumption  and  diligence  you 
could  do  it  all.  As  to  that  end  of  it  I 
quoted  Tomlinson,  who  dined  with  us  the 
other  night.  He  is  a still  more  recent 
college  product  than  I am,  and  is  still  im- 
mersed in  law  studies.  We  got  to  talk- 
ing college  and  what  we  thought  it  had 
done  for  us,  and  he  said,  as  I remember, 
that  he  could  hardly  recall  a fact  that  he 
had  learned  in  college,  but  still  he 
thought  he  had  got  great  good  out  of  it. 
When  he  was  an  undergraduate,  he  said, 
he  was  interested  mostly  in  history,  gov- 
ernment, and  economics.  When  he  got 
out,  his  tastes  entirely  changed,  and  he 
got  interested  in  literature  and  philoso- 
phy. “ Nowadays,”  said  he,  “ I look  for- 
ward to  Sunday  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience, and  when  it  comes  round  I put  it 
in  with  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Emerson. 
I am  getting  to  be  an  authority  on  biolo- 
gy, I tell  you,  and  wrestle  with  First 
Principles  in  a way  to  make  my  law- 
books jealous.” 
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They  were  quite  interested  in  Tomlin- 
son. The  Major  said  he  loved  to  see  a 
boy  come  out  of  college  with  a desire  to 
know  something.  “ Now  that  boy,”  said 
he,  “ is  really  interested  in  what  is  going 
on,  and  wants  to  know  why.  It's  de- 
lightful. He’s  got  the  inquiring  mind, 
and,  you  see,  college  has  developed  it. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  developed  any- 
how, but  at  least  the  environment  was 
favorable.  It’s  a mighty  inquisitive  mind 
that  develops  on  general  lines  if  it  is 
put  hard  into  the  game  of  money-grub- 
bing at  seventeen.  And  I don’t  know 
that  the  game  of  6 society  ’ is  so  much 
better  for  girls,  though  it  is  better  in 
this:  that  its  more  strenuous  phase 
doesn’t  last  long,  and  after  that  a girl 
who  has  not  yet  formed  an  attachment 
has  a great  deal  more  leisure  than  a boy 
who  is  tied  up  to  a job.  We  should  rec- 
ognize that  ^society’  is  intended  to  give 
to  girls  that  acquaintance  with  people, 
and  the  opportunities  to  observe  them 
and  handle  them,  that  Jesup,  here,  values 
so  much  in  college.  Only  ‘ society  ’ does 
not  include  the  systematic  cultivation  of 
recorded  knowledge  which  the  colleges 
still  exact.  If  your  Maria,  now,  Van 
Pelt,  could  supplement  her  social  experi- 
ments with  such  fruits  of  college  learn- 
ing as  that  young  Tomlinson  reports, 
she’d  be  ahead  on  it.  Don’t  you  think  so  ? 
She’d  be  a more  interesting  woman,  and 
have  a livelier  interest  in  life,  and  take 
hold  of  things  more  intelligently,  and  put 
in  her  spare  time  to  better  purpose,  and 
have  more  fun.  It  is  a great  thing,  it 
really  is  a great  thing,  to  get  the  young 
started  up  the  tree  of  knowledge;  to  get 
them  to  want  to  know,  and  start  them 
climbing.” 

“I  agree  with  you,  Major,”  said  Mr. 
Van  Pelt.  “ I quite  agree  with  you. 
But  Tomlinson’s  a boy  and  Maria’s  a 
girl.  Is  that  going  to  make  a difference? 
Evidently  Tomlinson’s  not  going  to  let 
the  trees  obstruct  his  view  of  the  forest. 
He  seems  to  be  after  knowledge  because  it 
will  help  him  to  understand  life.  That’s 
all  the  good  there  is  in  knowledge.  Now 
I see  women  who  seem  to  claw  after 
knowledge  as  though  it  were  a sunburst, 
or  some  such  embellishment,  that  adorned 
them  to  good  purpose.  I see  their  minds 
caked  up  with  it,  so  that  they  don’t  work 
well.  Some  of  the  learned  ladies  are 


tiresome,  just  as  some  of  the  learned  men 
are.  They  are  not  tiresome  because  they 
know  too  much,  but  because  they  lack 
the  instinct  that  Bhould  tell  them  how 
to  be  interesting.  You  know  a lively 
retail  shop  with  a good  show-window  is 
always  more  interesting  than  a storage 
warehouse,  no  matter  what  treasures  the 
warehouse  may  contain.  I was  saying 
the  other  day  that  Mrs.  J ameson,  the 
professor’s  wife,  was  such  a charming 
lady,  and  a very  accomplished  woman  who 
heard  me  said,  ‘ Oh  yes ; but  she  doesn’t 
know  English  literature.’  What  odds 
whether  she  knows  English  literature  or 
not  if  she  is  a charming  lady?  As  much 
English  literature  as  will  make  her  love- 
lier and  better  able  to  express  herself 
and  more  interesting  and  wiser  is  a good 
thing,  and  more  than  that  is  of  very 
secondary  importance  except  to  a special- 
ist. But  that  other  lady  who  did  know 
English  literature  like  a specialist  spoke 
of  Mrs.  Jameson’s  defective  hold  on  it 
very  much  as  though  it  were  an  absent 
sunburst  or  an  unbecoming  gown.  As 
for  Maria,  I should  hate  to  spoil  a woman 
to  make  a scholar.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I should  hate  to  stunt  a woman  to 
make  a pretty  lady.” 

The  Major  said  that  in  Maria’s  case  he 
would  rather  take  the  first  chance  than 
the  second.  “But  if  you  will  encourage 
Maria  to  come  around  here  to  dinner,  Van 
Pelt,”  he  said,  “ I’ll  get  Jesup  to  catch 
that  young  Tomlinson  person  and  we  will 
examine  his  mind.  Perhaps  Maria  may 
be  interested  to  look  into  it,  and  if  she 
is,  I should  love  to  see  her  try.  I don’t 
know  why,  but  when  I hear  of  girls  who 
are  disposed  to  use  their  heads  to  think 
with,  and  who  think  it  would  be  nice  to 
know  what’s  doing,  I always  have  ir- 
resistible impulses  to  abet  them.  They 
may  sometime — yes,  any  time — think  out 
and  disclose  such  interesting  things.  For, 
after  all,  women  are  women,  and  we  men 
all  grope  and  want  to  know  when  we 
speculate  about  them.” 

He  got  up,  went  to  a table  drawer,  and 
got  out  a little  paper,  which  he  gave  me, 
saying,  “Here’s  a tract  for  you,  Pere- 
grine,” and  then  we  went  back  to  the 
ladies. 

When  Cordelia  and  I got  home  that 
night,  and  had  viewed,  approved,  and 
tucked  in  our  slumbering  son  Samuel, 
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and  had  discussed  the  company  and  their 
discourse,  I brought  out  the  Major’s 
tract  and  read  it  to  her,  to  wit : 

“ What  are  regarded  as  the  great 
prizes  of  life — fame,  money,  and  such 
showy  things — are  nearly  all  things 
geared  to  the  powers  of  men.  It  is  easy 
to  measure  the  successes  of  men.  They 
stand  out  in  plain  sight  to  be  weighed 
and  examined. 

“ But  the  successes  of  most  of  the  suc- 
cessful women  are  much  less  tangible. 
As  a rule  they  are  contributions  to  life 
as  it  passes — influence,  care,  nurture,  di- 
rection, companionship;  valuables  of  the 
highest  order,  but  which  finally  appear, 
not  as  properties  of  the  woman  from 
whom  they  proceeded,  but  of  the  men  or 
the  children  who  received  them,  and  the 
families  and  communities  that  they  have 
blessed. 

“ The  evidences  of  the  success  of  men 
stand  on  pedestals  and  hang  on  walls 
and  are  recorded  in  books  and  occupy 


safe-deposit  boxes  in  bank  vaults.  They 
stretch  across  the  country  in  the  form 
of  steel  rails  or  copper  wires,  or  stand 
as  buildings  in  stone  and  steel.  On 
every  one  of  them  is  the  woman’s  hand. 
In  every  one  of  them  she  has  had  her 
share.  There  is  no  success  of  any  kind, 
no  power,  no  progress,  which  is  not  half 
hers.  But  ordinarily  she  does  not  much 
appear;  not,  at  least,  in  a degree  at  all 
commensurate  with  her  importance.  Her 
work  is  not  expressed — not  much — in 
things.  It  is  made  flesh. 

“Is  that  unjust  to  her?  Is  it  unfair 
that  man  should  seem  to  outdo  her? 

“ Who  shall  say  what  is  fair  and  what 
not  in  the  management  of  this  universe! 
We  flatter  ourselves  with  the  idea  that 
the  Almighty  has  chosen  to  express 
Himself  in  mankind.  Admitting  that,  it 
is  a daring  critic  who  will  assert  that 
woman  is  disparaged  because  it  is  al- 
lotted to  her  to  express  herself  in  like 
fashion.” 


“You  Have  Come  Back” 

BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 

“VOU  have  come  back,”  they  say  to  me, 

I The  people  of  the  old,  old  town. 

In  speech  I with  their  speech  agree, 

But  doubts  have  I that  will  not  down. 

For  more  and  more  to  me  it  seems 
That  both  the  village  and  its  folk, 

Whom  I so  oft  have  seen  in  dreams 
(Have  seen,  then  lingeringly  awoke) — 

Have  but  returned,  dream-wise,  again, 

And  as  a vision  will  go  by. 

So  to  make  answer  I am  fain, 

“ ’Tis  you  who  have  come  back — not  I.” 
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BY  IRVING 

“F  AM  inclined  to  converse  a month  or 

I so  on  the  reconstruction  of  Point- 

* view,”  said  the  Honorable  Socrates 
Potter.  “ Again  it’s  mainly  about  ladies 
and  mostly  for  men.  The  former  are 
not  invited,  although  of  course  where  I 
am  they  are  always  welcome.  Right  here 
at  the  door  of  the  auditorium,  as  it  were, 
I present  my  compliments  to  every  lady 
that  comes,  and  beg  her  to  turn  back 
while  there  is  yet  time. 

“ Of  course  I shall  talk  too  much,  but 
I am  a licensed  liar,  and  the  number  of 
my  machine  is  463,227,643,720,  so  if  I 
smash  a dog  here  and  there,  note  it  down 
and  complain  to  the  editor.  I shall  not 
have  time  to  stop  for  apologies. 

“As  a matter  of  fact,  this  flood  of 
conversation  is  due  entirely  to  my  un- 
selfishness. I am  having  a good  time, 
and  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
friends. 

“At  present  we’re  trying  to  regulate 
the  supply  and  demand  of  luxuries,  and 
with  some  success.  It’s  led  to  a large 
but  not  unexpected  increase  in  the  supply 
of  fun.  For  a month  or  so  I’ve  been  a 
little  overstocked. 

“ You’ve  heard  me  speak  of  Marie 
Benson? — as  pretty  a girl  as  ever  led  a 
bulldog  or  ate  a box  of  chocolates  at  a 
sitting.  She’s  joined  The  Society  of 
Useful  Women,  and  Betsey  and  I have 
a special  interest  in  her.  She  was  a 
charming  fish-hook,  baited  with  beauty 
and  wealth  and  culture  and  remarkable 
innocence.  She  had  dangled  about  on 
mamma’s  rod  and  line  for  a year  or  so, 
but  for  some  reason  the  fish  wouldn’t  bite. 
Well,  a few  weeks  ago  I grabbed  the  rod 
from  the  old  lady  and  put  on  a bait  of 
silence  and  a sinker  and  moved  to  deep 
water,  and  began  to  do  business.  Let 
me  explain. 

“Marie  had  a failing  for  which,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  she  was  in  no  way  distin- 
guished. She  talked  too  much.  There 
are  too  many  American  women  who  talk 
too  much.  Marie’s  mother  used  to  talk 
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about  six-thirds  of  the  time.  You  had  to 
hear  it,  and  then  you  had  to  get  over  it. 
Cause  and  effect  were  of  about  equal 
duration.  She  had  a way  of  spiking  the 
shoes  of  Time  so  that  every  hour  felt  like 
a month  while  it  was  running  over  you. 
You  ought  to  have  seen  her  climb  the 
family  tree  or  the  sturdy  old  chestnut 
of  her  own  experience  and  shake  down 
the  fruit!  Marie  had  one  more  tree  in 
her  orchard.  She  had  added  the  spread- 
ing peach  of  a liberal  education  to  the 
deadly  upas  of  Benson  genealogy  and  the 
sturdy  old  chestnut  of  mamma’s  expe- 
rience. The  vox  Bensonorum  was  as 
familiar  as  the  Congregational  bell.  The 
supply  of  it  exceeded  the  demand,  and 
after  every  one  was  loaded  and  ready  to 
cast  off,  the  barrels  came  rolling  down 
the  chute.  Reggie  Van  AJstyne,  the 
handsomest  and  most  promising  youth  in 
Pointview,  had  been  a candidate  for 
Marie’s  hand.  Suddenly  he  let  go. 

“ I remonstrated,  and  he  said  he  needed 
a rest — that  his  nerves  were  shattered  by 
close  application.  He  proposed  to  seek 
the  silence  of  the  wilderness.  1 1 long  to 
be  where  there  is  no  sound,’  he  remarked. 

“Marie  called  that  evening  and  was  a 
little  cast  down.  She  wished  me  to  sug- 
gest something  for  her  to  do.  Said  she 
wanted  a mission — a chance  to  do  some 
good  in  the  world.  Thought  she’d  enjoy 
being  a nurse.  I felt  sorry  for  the  girl, 
and  suddenly  I saw  the  flicker  of  a bril- 
liant thought. 

“ ‘ Marie,’  I said,  1 as  a member  of  The 
Society  of  Useful  Women  you  are  under 
a serious  obligation,  and  you  have  taste 
for  missionary  work.  Well,  what’s  the 
matter  with  beginning  on  Nancy  Doo- 
little? You  owe  her  a duty  and  ought 
to  have  the  courage — nay,  the  kindness — 
to  perform  it.  Nancy  talks  too  much.’ 

“ Well,  I should  say  so,’  said  Marie. 
‘Nancy  is  a scourge  — T have  often 
thought  of  it.’ 

“ ‘ She’s  downright  wasteful,’  I went 
on.  ‘ She  fills  every  hour  with  informa- 
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“ Marie  promised  to  undertake  this  im- 
portant work,  and  I knew  that  in  connec- 
tion with  it  she  would  also  get  some 
valuable  advice. 

“ You  see,  this  tendency  to  extravagant 
display  has  sunk  in  very  deep.  Our 
young  people  really  do  know  a lot,  and 
they  want  others  to  know  that  they  know 
it.  They  are  plumed  with  culture.  They 
have  repaired  and  trimmed  and  polished 
their  simple  ancestors  and  introduced 
them  to  the  swelled  set. 

“Well,  things  began  to  mend.  Betsey 
and  I went  to  dine  with  the  Bensons  one 
evening,  and  Marie  was  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb.  She  answered  modestly  when  we 
spoke  to  her.  She  told  no  stories;  her 
jeweled  crown  of  culture  was  not  in  sight; 
she  listened  with  notable  success,  and 
delighted  us  with  well-managed  and  il- 
luminating silence.  Neither  she  nor  her 
mother  nor  Mrs.  Bryson  ventured  to  in- 
terrupt the  talk  of  a noted  professor  who 
dined  with  us.  Marie  was  charming. 

“ After  dinner  she  led  me  into  the 
library,  where  we  sat  down  together. 

“ She  seemed  a little  embarrassed,  and 
presently  said  with  a laugh,  ‘ 1 had  a talk 
with  those  girls,  as  you  suggested/ 

“‘What  did  they  say?’  I asked. 

“‘What  didn’t  they  say!’  she  ex- 
claimed. ‘ They  flew  at  me  like  wild- 
cats. They  tore  me  to  pieces — said  I was 
the  most  dreaded  talker  in  Pointview — 
that  I had  talked  a steady  stream  ever 
since  I was  bom — that  nobody  had  a 
chance  to  get  in  a word  with  me — that  I 
had  made  all  the  boys  sick  who  ever  came 
to  see  me.  What  do  you  think  of  that?’ 

“ 4 It’s  a gross  exaggeration !’  I said. 

“ ‘ Well,  I thought  it  over,  and  made 
up  my  mind  they  were  right/  she  went 
on.  ‘ We  kissed  and  made  up  and  or- 
ganized the  Listeners’  Circle,  and  mamma 
and  Mrs.  Bryson  and  Mrs.  Doolittle  have 
joined.  Our  purpose  is  to  regulate  our 
talk  supply  very  strictly  to  the  demand/ 

“ ‘ It’s  a grand  idea !’  I exclaimed. 
‘ The  Ladies’  Talk  and  Information 
Trust!  Why,  it  will  soon  control  the 
entire  product  of  Pointview,  and  can  fix 
the  price.  Marie,  it’s  only  a matter  of 
time  when  the  conversation  of  you  girls 
is  going  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a luxury 
and  as  much  desired  as  diamonds.  It 
won’t  be  long  before  some  young  fellow 
will  offer  his  life  for  one  word  from  you/ 
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“ ‘ Oh,  I'm  hopeless!  Nobody  cares  for 
me — not  a soul  I’  said  Marie. 

“‘Wait  and  give  ’em  a chance/  I an- 
swered. 

“ ‘ Do  you  think  it’s  true  that  I’ve 
been  such  a pestilence?’  she  asked,  as 
her  fingers  toyed  with  the  upholstery. 

‘ You  know  you’ve  been  a kind  of  father 
to  me,  and  I want  you  to  tell  me  frankly 
if  I’ve  really  made  the  boys  sick.’ 

“ ‘ Why,  my  dear  child,  if  I were  a 
young  man  I'd  be  kneeling  at  your  feet,’ 

I said,  and  no  wonder,  for  they  were  a 
beautiful  pair  of  feet,  and  none  ever  sup- 
ported a nobler  girl.  Then  I went  on: 

‘ Marie,  your  talk  is  charming.  The  de- 
mand continues.  I feel  honored  by  your 
confidence.  Please  go  on/ 

“ ‘ I believe  I’ve  been  foolish  without 
knowing  it,’  she  said,  her  smile  beautiful 
with  its  sadness. 

“ ‘ My  dear  child,  if  there  were  no  folly 
in  the  world  it  would  be  a stupid  place, 
and  I for  one  should  want  to  move/  I 
said.  ‘ Some  never  discover  their  own 
follies,  and  they  are  hopeless.  You  are 
as  wise  as  you  are  dear.  It’s  in  your 
power  to  do  a lot  of  good.  Think  what 
you’ve  already  accomplished.  I wish  you 
would  continue  to  help  us  to  discourage 
foolish  display  in  America/ 

“ ‘ Are  there  any  more  chestnuts  in  the 
fire?’  she  asked,  with  a laugh.  ‘Not  that 
I’m  afraid.  I suppose  the  fire  is  good 
for  me.’ 

“ ‘ Marie,  I love  your  fingers  too  well 
to  bum  them  unduly/  I said.  ‘ You  could 
safely  enough  help  Mrs.  Warburton  in 
the  arrangements  for  the  Servants’  Ball. 

We  want  it  to  be  a swell  affair.  The 
whole  thing  must  be  done  handsomely 
and  in  good  form.  There  must  be  no 
loudness — no  bad  breaks.  I want  you  to 
coach  the  girls  carefully.  Believe  me, 
there’s  a deep  purpose  behind  it  all/ 

“ ‘ And  I’m  in  sympathy  with  it/  she 
answered,  feelingly.  ‘You  may  count  on 
me/ 

“‘I  expect  that  Reggie  Van  Alstyne 
will  be  wanting  to  marry  you  soon/  I 
suggested.  Reggie  was  the  petted  son 
of  a millionaire  who  lived  near  us. 

“‘Reggie!’  she  exclaimed.  ‘I  talked 
him  to  death — and  out  of  the  notion — 
long  ago,  and  I’m  not  sorry.  He  isn’t 
my  kind.’ 

“ ‘ Reggie’s  a good  fellow/  I insisted. 
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to  go  to  market  every  morning  with  his 
basket  and  carry  the  goods  home  with 
him.’ 

“ ‘ It  would  be  ridiculous  for  me  to 
do  that/  said  Reggie.  ‘We’re  able  to 
pay  the  bills/ 

“ ‘ But  you’re  doing  a great  injustice 
to  those  who  are  not.  You  make  the 
delivery  system  a necessary  thing,  and 
those  who  are  not  able  have  to  help  you 
stand  the  expense  of  it — a gross  injustice. 
I want  you  to  help  me  in  this  cause  of 
the  hand  and  foot.  Your  example  would 
be  full  of  inspiration.  Excuse  me  a 
moment/ 

“ I went  for  the  wheelbarrow  and 
brought  it  up  to  the  front  door,  and  he 
helped  me  to  load  the  books  with  a sober 
countenance.  That  done,  I seized  the 
handles  of  the  barrow. 

“ ‘ Come  on/  I said.  ‘ I’ll  do  the  work 
— you  share  the  disgrace  with  me/ 

“My  gray  hairs  were  too  much  for 
him. 

“‘No;  give  me  the  handles/  he  in- 
sisted. ‘ If  it  won’t  hurt  you,  it  won’t 
hurt  me — that’s  sure.’ 

“ So,  in  his  silk  hat  and  frock-coat  and 
spats,  with  a carnation  in  his  button- 
hole, he  seized  the  wheelbarrow  like  a 
man,  and  away  we  went.  I steered  him 
up  the  Main  Street,  and  people  began  to 
hail  us  with  laughter  from  automobiles, 
and  to  jest  with  us  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
Marie  came  along  with  two  other  pretty 
girls,  and  the  barrow  halted  in  a gale 
of  merriment. 

“ ‘ What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  ?’ 
one  of  them  asked. 

“ ‘ It’s  the  remains  of  the  late  Mr. 
Smollett/  I explained. 

“ ‘ I’m  setting  an  example  to  the 
young/  said  Reggie,  as  he  mopped  his 
forehead.  ‘ Couldn’t  help  it.  I had  to  do 
this  thing.’ 

“ ‘ Great  1’  Marie  exclaimed.  ‘ Simply 
great!  I’m  going  to  get  me  a wheel- 
barrow.’ 

“ She  would  take  hold  of  the  handles 
and  try  it,  and  went  on  half  a block  in 
spite  of  our  protests,  creating  much  ex- 
citement. 

“ That  was  the  first  rude  beginning  of 
The  Basket  and  Wheelbarrow  Brigade  in 
Pointview,  of  which  I shall  tell  you  later. 
And  now  I shall  explain  my  generosity, 
and  how  I came  by  the  Smollett. 


“ Christmas  was  approaching,  and 
Betsey  said  to  me  one  day  that  she  had 
been  guilty  of  a great  extravagance. 

“ ‘ I know  you  will  forgive  me  just  this 
once/  she  went  on.  ‘ My  love  for  you  is 
so  extravagant  that  I had  to  keep  pace 
with  it.  You’ve  simply  got  to  accept 
something  very  grand.’ 

“ ‘ I can’t  think  of  anything  that  I 
need  unless  it’s  a new  jack-knife/  I said. 

“‘Nonsense!’  she  exclaimed.  ‘You’ve 
got  to  let  me  spend  some  money  for  you. 
I’ve  been  held  down  in  the  expression 
of  my  affections  as  long  as  I can  stand 
it.  I’ve  doubled  my  charities  since  we 
were  married  as  a token  of  my  gratitude, 
and  now  I’ve  a right  to  do  something  to 
please  myself.’ 

“ ‘ All  right ! We’ll  lift  the  lid/  I said. 
‘We  can  lie  about  it,  I suppose,  and 
cover  up  our  folly.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  of  course  we  don’t  have  to 
tell  what  it  cost/  said  Betsey;  ‘and, 
Socrates,  you  can’t  expect  to  reform  me 
in  a year.  It’s  taken  half  a lifetime  to 
acquire  my  follies.’ 

“ That’s  one  trouble  with  the  whole 
problem.  You  can’t  tear  down  a struc- 
ture which  has  been  slowly  rising  for 
half  a century  in  a day  or  in  many  days. 

“ Christmas  arrived,  and  Betsey  went 
down-stairs  with  me  and  covered  my  eyes 
in  the  hall  and  led  me  to  the  grand  piano. 
Then  I was  permitted  to  look,  and  there 
was  the  most  gorgeous  set  of  books  that 
my  eyes  ever  beheld — a set  of  > Smollett, 
in  lovely  brown  calf,  decorated  with  mag- 
nificent gold  tooling!  Yes,  I love  such 
things — who  doesn’t  ? — and  I gave  Betsey 
a great  hug,  and  we  sat  down  with  tears 
in  our  eyes  to  look  at  the  pages  of  vel- 
lum and  the  wonderful  etchings  which 
adorned  so  many  of  them.  They  were 
charming.  I knew  that  the  books  had 
cost  at  least  two  hundred  dollars.  Grand- 
pa Smead  looked  awfully  stern  in  his  gold 
frame  on  the  wall. 

“ ‘ Now  don’t  think  too  badly  of  me/ 
she  urged.  ‘Every  poor  family  within 
twenty  miles  is  eating  dinner  at  my  ex- 
pense this  Christmas  Day.’ 

“ ‘ You  are  the  dearest  girl  in  all  the 
land !’  I said.  ‘ There’s  nobody  like  you.’ 

“‘You’re  so  fond  of  the  classics!’  said 
Betsey.  ‘I  knew  nothing  would  please 
you  better.  The  young  man  who  sold 
them  to  me  is  working  his  way  through 
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Yale.  I was  glad  to  help  him.  He 
recommended  them  highly  — said  they 
were  so  moral  and  uplifting!  He  knew 
that  we  enjoyed  reading  at  home.  We 
shall  have  such  a good  time  reading  them 
together,  Socrates.’ 

“ This  father  of  romance  was  not  un- 
known to  me,  and  I did  not  share  her 
confidence  in  the  joys  ahead  of  us,  but 
said  nothing. 

44  After  a fine  dinner,  Betsey  wanted  to 
start  in  at  once.  We  sat  down  by  the 
fireside  while  her  secretary  began  to  read 
aloud  from  one  of  the  treasured  volumes. 
I had  not  read  the  story,  and  chose  it 
as  being  the  least  likely  to  make  trouble. 
In  a short  time  we  came  to  rough  going, 
and  the  young  woman  began  to  falter. 

“ 4 That  will  do,’  said  Betsey,  suddenly, 
as  I tried  to  conceal  my  emotions. 

44  She  took  the  book  from  the  hands 
of  her  secretary,  and  read  on  in  silence 
for  a minute  or  so. 

44  4 My  land!’  she  exclaimed,  with  a look 
of  horror.  4 That  book  would  corrupt  the 
morals  of  John  Bunyan.’ 

444 Never  mind;  John  never  lived  in 
Pointview,’  I argued.  ‘He  didn’t  have 
a chance  to  get  hardened.’ 

44  Betsey  had  a determined  look  in  her 
face,  and  rang  for  the  coachman. 

44 4 I’ll  have  them  stored  in  the  stable,’ 
said  she,  firmly. 

“ 4 If  you  don’t  keep  it  locked,  all  the 
women  in  the  neighborhood  ’ll  be  in 
there,’  I warned  her,  knowing  that  she 
couldn’t  help  telling  her  friends  of  what 
had  happened. 

44  4 That’s  no  reason  why  the  men  should 
be  unduly  exposed,’  said  Betsey.  ‘Poor 
things ! They’re  not  so  hardened  to 
trouble!  It’s  my  duty  to  protect  you 
as  long  as  I can,  Socrates.’ 

44 1 promised  to  get  rid  of  the  books 
somehow,  and  persuaded  her  to  let  them 
stay  where  they  were  until  I had  had 
time  to  think  about  it.  Then  she  said : 

44  4 Socrates,  forgive  me.  I wanted  to 
be  so  nice  to  you.  I guess  it’s  a just 
punishment  for  my  extravagance.  I 
thought  the  modern  novels  were  bad 
enough.  What  can  I do  for  you  now?’ 

44  4 Always  when  you’re  in  doubt,  do 
nothing,’  I suggested. 

44  4 Oh,  I know  what  I’ll  do,’  she  ex- 
claimed, joyfully.  4 Til  knit  you  a pair 
of  socks  with  my  own  hands.’ 


44  4 Eureka!’  I shouted.  4 Those  socks 
shall  make  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time.’ 

“Betsey  was  horrified  when  I told  her 
that  I had  given  the  Smollett  to  Reggie 
Van  Alstyne.  I was  quick  to  explain: 

44  4 He  had  read  the  books.  They  can’t 
do  him  any  more  harm,  and  he  has  prom- 
ised not  to  lend  them.’ 

44  4 The  young  people  can  be  trusted  to 
read  everything  that  they  ought  not  to 
these  days,’  said  she.  4 You  know  I was 
at  Lizzie’s  party  the  other  night.  Ruth 
Van  Alstyne  was  there,  and  her  brother 
Reggie  with  Marie.  He’s  very  attentive. 
Marie  was  charming,  but  Ruth  exposed 
all  her  knowledge  and  too  much  of  her 
person.’ 

44  4 She’s  a little  extravagant  with  both,’ 

I agreed. 

44  4 She  hasn’t  joined  The  Listeners’ 
Circle,  either  — she  scorns  it,’  Betsey 
went  on.  4 She  asked  me  if  I was  fa- 
miliar with  D’Annunzio,  and  I said  no. 
Then  what  a look  of  joy  and  self- 
congratulation  as  she  began  to  enlighten 
me!  Talked  for  twenty  minutes.  Re- 
duced us  all  to  the  size  of  bumble-bees! 
And  held  us  there!’ 

44  4 You  should  have  called  to  your  de- 
fense my  old  friend  Dr.  Godfrey  Vogel  - 
dam  Guph,  diplomat  and  sociologist,’  I 
said.  ‘He  has  a remarkable  history.  I 
know  that  because  I composed  it  myself. 
For  years  it  has  been  necessary  for  me 
to  give  so  much  advice  that  modesty  com- 
pelled me  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  doctor. 

He  was  born  about  the  year  1920 — in  the 
modem  renaissance.  He  is  the  only  man 
that  ever  lived  who  knew  everything  and 
had  all  the  talents  but  one.  He  never 
told  a lie — never  but  once,  and  that  was 
on  his  death-bed.  Yes,  it  was  a little 
late,  but  still  it  was  in  time  to  save  liis 
reputation,  and,  possibly,  even  his  soul. 

To  a man  of  his  parts  the  truth  had  al- 
ways been  good  enough,  and  lying  un- 
necessary. If  I had  told  a lie  everybody 
would  have  believed  it.  He  was  a most 
unusual  person,  and  likely  to  excite  in- 
terest in  any  community.  The  doc- 
tor could  be  relied  upon  to  take  the 
center  of  the  stage  from  any  oracle  that 
ever  lived.  You  should  briefly  trace  his 
career  down  to  his  last  touching  words, 
which  were  delivered  to  a priest  and  his 
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sister  Sophia,  who  had  been  reading  to 
him  from  a book  of  D’Annunzio.  Those 
words  you  can  safely  dwell  upon  for  some 
minutes.’ 

“ 4 At  last  I have  concluded  that  it  is 
possible  to  know  too  much,’  he  said. 
4 You  will  please  send  for  a minister.’ 

44  The  minister  came  and,  seeing  the 
book,  asked  the  good  man  if  he  had 
read  it. 

44  4 Alas,  my  friend,  ’ the  doctor  ex- 
claimed, 4 that  it  should  be  necessary 
for  me  to  tell  a lie  on  my  death-bed!  I 
have  not  read  that  book.’ 

44  4 Out  with  the  truth,  my  son,’  the 
minister  urged. 

44  4 And  it  is  this,’  he  said : 4 1 have 
come  to  an  hour  when  a lie  and  nothing 
but  a lie  can  show  my  sense  of  shame.  I 
solemnly  swear  that  I have  not  read  it !’ 

44  4 Well,  at  least  you’re  a noble  liar,’ 
said  the  man  of  God.  4 1 absolve  you.’ 

44  4 1 claim  no  credit — I am  only  doing 
my  duty,’  said  the  good  doctor,  as  he 
breathed  his  last. 

44  While  Betsey  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him,  the  doctor  has  really  become 
an  institution  here  in  eastern  Connecti- 
cut.” 

The  Honorable  Socrates  Potter  laughed 
as  he  filled  his  pipe,  and  resumed  with 
an  attitude  of  ease  and  comfort: 

44  Yes,  I regret  that  the  higher  educa- 
tion has  opened  the  vats  of  foreign 
eroticism,  and  set  them  flowing  into  the 
souls  and  over  the  red  lips  of  many  a 
sweet-faced  maiden  in  America.  Cer- 
tain young  men  who  have  been  4 fin- 
ished’ abroad,  where  they  filled  their 
souls  with  Latin  looseness,  have  turned 
it  into  fiction  and  a source  of  profit. 

44  Marie  came  into  my  office  one  day, 
and  I said  to  her,  4 Marie,  have  you  read 
any  of  these  books?’ 

44  She  looked  down,  blushing,  and  said, 

4 No.’ 

44 1 knew  that  she  didn’t  dare  admit  it. 

44  4 A noble  lie  is  better  than  none — 
under  the  circumstances,’  I said,  and  told 
the  story  of  Dr.  Guph. 

44  4 But  never  again  shall  I have  to  lie 
about  that.’  said  she. 

44  4 Good !’  was  my  answer. 

44  4 Do  you  think  I’m  good  enough  to 
be  recommended  to  the  best  young  man 
of  your  acquaintance?  That’s  what  I’d 
like  to  know,’  said  Marie. 
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44  4 1 call  you  a very  promising  young 
lady,’  said  I.  4 ITow  is  Reggie?’ 

44  4 Splendid ! I’m  beginning  to  ad- 
mire him  very  much.  I met  him  on  his 
way  home  last  night  with  a crate  of  eggs 
on  his  shoulder.  Now  that’s  like  a man 
— isn’t  it?’ 

44  4 Marie,  you  and  I can  reform  this 
community,’  I declared.  4 We  best  people 
have  only  to  get  busy  with  the  basket 
and  the  wheelbarrow.  Have  you  a crest  ?’ 

44  4 No,  but  mamma  is  getting  one,’ 
said  she.  4 I’m  in  love  with  crests.’ 

44  4 Good !’  I exclaimed.  4 The  other 
day  I suggested  to  Bridget  Maloney,  our 
pretty  chambermaid,  that  she  ought  to 
have  the  Maloney  crest  on  her  letter- 
heads. 

44  4 What’s  that  V says  Bridget. 

44  4 What’s  that !’  I says,  with  a look 
of  pity. 

44  Then  I showed  her  a letter  from  Mrs. 

Van  Alstyne,  with  a lion  and  a griffin 
cuffing  each  other  black  and  blue  at  the 
top  of  the  sheet. 

44  4 It’s  grand !’  said  she. 

44  4 It’s  the  Van  Alstyne  crest,’  I said. 

4 It’s  a proof  of  respectability.  Aren’t 
you  as  good  as  they  are?’ 

44  4 Every  bit !’  said  she. 

44  4 That’s  what  I thought.  Don’t  you 
often  feel  as  if  you  were  better  than  a 
good  many  people  you  know?’ 

44  4 Sure  I do.’ 

44  4 Well,  that’s  a sign  that  you’re  blue- 
blooded,’  said  I.  4 Probably  you’ve  got 
a king  in  your  family  somewhere.  A 
crest  shows  that  you  suspect  your  an- 
cestors — nothing  more  than  that.  It 
isn’t  proof,  so  there’s  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn’t  have  it.  You  ought  not  to  be 
going  around  without  a crest,  as  if  you 
were  a common  servant-girl.  Why,  every 
kitchen-maid  will  be  thinking  she’s  as 
good  as  you  are.  You  want  to  be  in 
style.  You  have  money  in  the  bank, 
and  not  half  the  people  who  have  crests 
are  as  well  able  to  afford  ’em.’ 

44  4 How  much  do  they  cost?’ 

44  4 Nothing  — at  least  yours  ’ll  cost 
nothing.  Bridget,  I shall  be  glad  to  buy 
one  for  you.’ 

44  The  simple  girl  thanked  me,  and  I 
found  the  Maloney  crest  for  her,  and  had 
the  plate  made  and  neatly  engraved  on 
a hundred  sheets  of  paper. 

44  Next  week  the  Pointview  Advocate 
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will  print  this  item:  ‘ Miss  Bridget  Ma- 
loney, the  genial  chambermaid  of  Mrs. 
Socrates  Potter,  uses  the  Maloney  crest 
on  her  letter-heads.  She  is  said  to  be 
a lineal  descendant  of  his  Grace  Bryan 
Maloney,  one  of  the  early  dukes  of  Ire- 
land.' 

“ Bridget  is  haughty,  well-mannered, 
and  a neat  dresser.  She's  a pace-maker 
in  her  set.  Even  the  high-headed  ser- 
vants of  Warburton  House  imitate  her 
hats  and  gowns. 

“Last  week  Katie  O'Neil,  one  of  Mrs. 
Warburton's  kitchen-maids,  came  to  me 
for  information  as  to  the  heraldry  of  her 
house.  I found  a crest  for  Katie,  and 
then  came  Mary  Maginniss,  and  Bertha 
Schimpfelheim,  the  daughter  of  a real 
German  count,  and  one  August  Bern- 
heimer,  a young  barber  of  baronial  blood, 
and  Pietro  Cantaveri,  our  prosperous 
bootblack,  who  was  the  grandson  of  an 
Italian  countess;  and  so  it  went  until 
the  high-born  servers  of  Pointview  were 
all  supplied  with  armorial  bearings. 

These  claims  to  distinction  shall  be 
soberly  chronicled  in  the  Advocate . Not 
one  is  to  be  overlooked  or  treated  with 
any  lack  of  respect.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  thing  will  be  exploited  with 
a proper  sense  of  awe. 

“ Marie  laughed  until  she  was  blue  in 
the  face. 

“‘Wait  till  I tell  mamma,'  she  said. 
‘ It's  lucky  you  told  me.  It's  saved  us. 
We  were  on  the  high  road  to  destruction.' 

“Well,  I went  on  with  the  crest  cam- 
paign. Bertha,  Pietro,  and  the  others 
got  their  crests  and  saw  their  names  in 
the  paper. 

“ The  supply  of  crests  was  now  per- 
fectly adequate,  and  among  our  best  peo- 
ple the  demand  for  them  began  to 
diminish  and  suddenly  ceased.  The 
beast,  rampant  and  couchant,  the  helmet 
and  the  battle-ax  associated  only  with 
mixed  tenses  and  misplaced  capitals  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  habit.  This 
chambermaid  grammar  was  referred  to 
by  my  friend  Dr.  Guph  as  the  ‘battle- 
ax  brand ' — a designation  of  some  merit. 
Expensive  stationery  fell  into  the  fire- 
places of  Pointview,  and  armorial  plates 
were  found  in  the  garbage.  The  family 
trees  of  the  village  were  deserted.  Not 
a bird  twittered  in  their  branches.  The 
subject  of  genealogy  was  buried  in  deep 


silence,  save  when  the  irreverent  referred 
to  some  late  addition  to  our  new  aris- 
tocracy. 

“ Now  1 want  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  have  no  disrespect  for  the  customs  of 
any  foreign  land.  If  I were  living  in  a 
foreign  land  and  needed  evidence  of  my 
respectability,  I'd  have  a crest  if  it  was 
likely  to  prove  my  case.  But  America 
was  founded  by  the  sons  of  the  yeomen, 
and  the  yeomen  established  their  re- 
spectability with  other  evidence.  Their 
brains  were  so  often  slashed  by  the 
battle  - ax  that  some  of  us  have  an 
hereditary  shyness  about  the  head.  We 
dodge  at  every  baronial  relic. 

“In  due  time  the  Society  of  Useful 
Women  met  at  our  house,  and  I was  in- 
vited to  make  a few  remarks,  and  said, 
in  effect: 

“ ‘ We  are  trying  to  correct  the  evil 
of  extravagant  display  in  America,  and 
first  I ask  you  to  consider  the  cause  of 
it.  We  find  it  in  the  ancient  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  reason  that 
women  love  to  array  themselves  in  silk 
and  laces  and  jewels  and  picture-hats 
and  plumes  of  culture  and  sunbursts  of 
genealogy  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  these  things  has  generally  been  limit- 
ed. Their  cost  is  so  high,  therefore,  that 
few  can  afford  them,  and  those  who  wear 
them  are  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon herd.  This  matter  of  buying  dis- 
tinction is  the  cause  of  our  trouble. 
Sometimes  we  buy  distinction  with  our 
money  instead  of  paying  our  debts  with 
it,  and  become  promising  candidates  for 
the  poorhouse  or  the  idiot  asylum.  Now 
I propose  that  we  increase  the  supply 
of  jewels,  silks,  laces,  picture-hats,  and 
ancestors  in  Pointview — that  we  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  aim 
a death  - blow  at  the  distinction  to  be 
obtained  by  displaying  them.  There 
isn't  a servant-girl  in  this  community 
who  doesn't  pant  for  luxuries.  Why 
shouldn’t  she?  I move  that  we  have  a 
committee  to  consider  this  inadequate 
supply  of  luxuries,  with  power  to  in- 
crease the  same  at  its  own  expense.' 

“ I was  appointed  chairman  of  that 
committee  and  went  to  work,  with  Betsey 
and  Mrs.  Warburton  as  coadjutors. 

“We  stocked  a store  with  clever  imi- 
tations of  silks,  satins,  and  old  lace,  and 
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the  best  assortment  of  Brummagem 
jewelry  that  could  be  raked  together. 
We  had  a great  show-case  full  of  glitter- 
ing paste  — bracelets,  tiaras,  coronets, 
sunbursts,  dog-collars,  rings,  necklaces — 
all  extremely  modish,  and  so  handsome 
that  they  would  have  deceived  any  but 
trained  eyes.  Our  pearls  and  sapphires 
were  especially  attractive.  We  hired  a 
skilled  dressmaker  familiar  with  the 
latest  modes,  and  a milliner  who  could 
imitate  the  most  stunning  hats  on  Fifth 
Avenue  at  reasonable  prices.  To  our 
surprise  we  began  to  make  money. 

“Mrs.  Warburton’s  ball  for  the  ser- 
vants of  Pointview,  to  be  given  in  the 
Town  Hall,  was  coming  near.  She  and 
Marie  had  done  a lot  of  work  getting 
ready  for  it.  The  Warburton  servants 
were  the  most  exclusive  in  the  village. 
They  came  and  ordered  gowns,  hats, 
laces,  and  jewels.  That  set  the  ball  roll- 
ing, and  our  establishment  was  busy 
night  and  day.  Some  mortgaged  their 
incomes,  but  we  gave  ’em  a free  rein. 

“ The  ball  sent  its  radiance  over  land 
and  sea.  It  was  like  a glittering  section 
of  the  Milky  Way.  The  great  room  was 
decorated  with  palms  and  flowering 
plants  and  armorial  shields,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  battle-ax  aristocracy  repre- 
sented by  the  houses  of  Maloney,  Magin- 
niss,  Schimpfelheim,  Bemheimer,  and 
Cantaveri.  A fine  orchestra  furnished 
music.  Reporters  from  New  York  and 
other  cities  were  present. 

“ The  nurses,  cooks,  kitchen  - girls, 
laundresses,  and  chaiAbermaids  of  Point- 
view  were  radiant  in  silk,  lace,  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  rubies.  The  costumes  were 
brilliant,  but  all  in  good  taste.  Ala- 
baster? Why,  my  dear  boy,  they  would 
have  made  the  swell  set  resemble  a con- 
vention of  bean-poles.  They  busted  the 
record ! Some  of  them  were  a trifle 
meaty,  but  with  the  aid  of  corsets,  rouge, 
and  powder  their  beauty  forged  to  the 
front.  They  came  in  at  least  a neck 
ahead.  Such  a collection  of  jewels, 
necks,  arms,  shoulders,  and  busts  was 
never  seen  in  any  ball-room. 

“The  young  men — a good-looking  lot 
— were  faultlessly  attired  in  full  dress. 
The  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  War- 
burton,  of  Marie  and  Reggie,  on  the  floor 
insured  order  and  lent  an  air  of  serious- 
ness to  the  event.  The  only  mishap  oc- 
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curred  when  Bertha  Schimpfelheim — 
some  call  her  Big  Bertha — slipped  and 
fell  in  a waltz,  injuring  the  knee  of  her 
companion.  To  my  surprise  the  braini- 
est of  these  working-folk  saw  the  satire 
in  which  they  were  taking  part,  and 
entered  into  it  with  all  the  more  spirit 
because  they  knew. 

“ The  . event  was  an  epoch  - maker. 
Long  reports  of  it  appeared  in  the  daily 
press,  and  traveled  far  in  a surge  of 
thoughtful  merriment.  For  instance : 

‘ Miss  Katie  Maginniss,  the  accomplished 
lady-in-waiting  of  Mrs.  William  War- 
burton,  of  Warburton  House,  wore  a 
coronet  and  a dog-collar  of  diamonds 
above  a costume  of  white  brocaded  satin, 
trimmed  with  old  duchesse  lace  and  gold 
ornaments.  Miss  Maginniss  is  a lineal 
descendant  of  Lord  Rawdon  Maginniss, 
of  Cork,  who  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  commanded  an  army  that  drove 
the  Italians  out  of  Ireland.’ 

“And  so  it  went,  with  column  after 
column  of  glittering  detail.  Since  then 
the  servants  have  enjoyed  a monopoly  in 
splendor — it’s  been  a kind  of  Standard 
.Jewel  Company.  The  high-born  people 
of  Pointview  have  bought  no  gems.  I 
know  that  some  of  them  have  unloaded, 
and  certain  rich  men  have  boasted  in  my 
presence  that  they  haven’t  a jewel  in 
their  houses,  and  one  added  with  quite 
unneeded  emphasis:  ‘Not  a measly 
jewel.  My  wife  says  that  they  suggest 
dish-water  and  aprons.’ 

“‘It  is  too  funny!’  said  Mrs.  War- 
burton. ‘You  know  those  jewels  at  the 
ball  were  quite  as  real  as  many  that  are 
worn  by  ladies  of  fashion.  Most  rich  wom- 
en who  want  to  save  themselves  worry 
keep  their  jewels  in  the  strong-box  and 
wear  replicas  of  paste  and  composition.’ 

“Well,  as  Dr.  Guph  would  say,  ‘They 
are  just  fiat  jewels,  and  meanwhile  the 
real  gems  are  entertaining  the  stocks 
and  bonds  in  the  strong-box  and  making 
’em  feel  at  home.’ 

“ The  instalment  jeweler  has  gone  out 
of  business,  and  half  a dozen  servant- 
girls  have  refused  to  make  further  .pay- 
ments on  their  solitaires  and  returned 
them.  We  have  discovered  that  silk  and 
diamonds  and  crests  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon  as  a mark  of  distinction. 

“‘Marie  is  the  real  thing,’  said  young 
Mr.  Van  Alstyne,  in  a talk  with  me.” 
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WE  were  all  neighbors  in  the 
Middle-Western  town  where  I 
was  born.  The  community  was 
one  of  independent  homes,  whose  simple 
prosperity  rested  directly  upon  the  rich 
fields  of  wheat  and  com  that  encircled 
it  like  a garland.  It  was  an  economically 
self-sufficient  community;  it  ground  its 
own  flour  from  the  grain  of  its  own  fields ; 
it  fattened  its  own  beef  for  slaughter; 
it  made  bricks  for  its  houses  out  of  its 
own  clay-banks.  It  was  jealously  self- 
ceptered.  Twenty  years  ago  a farmer  or 
professional  man  would  have  put  his 
business  in  jeopardy  by  appearing  in  a 
wagon  or  buggy  that  did  not  bear  the 
trade-mark  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
local  wheelwrights.  There  was  no  con- 
spicuous wealth,  neither  was  there  chronic 
unemployment  or  destitution.  Even  the 
poorhouse  was  principally  a detention- 
hospital  for  the  infrequent  feeble-minded 
or  insane.  Its  social  life  centered  about 
the  tall-steepled  churches,  the  clangor  of 
whose  bells  at  dawn  and  noon  and  sunset 
alone  disturbed  its  slumberous  tranquil- 
lity. Its  neighborliness  was  one  of  visible 
economic  interdependence;  its  outstand- 
ing characteristic  was  the  security  of  its 
homes. 

America  was  built  upon  such  com- 
munities as  this.  From  them  our  lit- 
erary classics,  from  Longfellow  to  Mark 
Twain,  derive  their  distinctive  flavor, 
and  the  imagery  of  political  orations  in 
Congress — as  on  the  stump — still  loves 
to  twine  about  their  “ homes  and  fire- 
sides.” Even  in  the  slums  of  our  crowded 
cities  school-books  continue  to  picture 
the  America  beyond  the  tenements  as  a 
semi-bucolic  neighborhood,  where  sturdy, 
independent  merchants,  farmers,  and 
mechanics  safeguard  our  ancestral  lib- 
erties in  freehold  homes.  On  every  hand 
the  power  of  a cherished  memory  draws 
a golden  curtain  upon  the  changed  reality 
of  to-day. 


For  the  reality  has  profoundly  changed. 
The  economic  transformation  that  has 
reached  full  blossom  and  ripened  seed  for 
a new  social  order  in  older  and  more 
highly  developed  industrial  communities 
is  involving  even  my  Middle- Western 
town — now  become  a third-class  city — 
in  the  world  economy.  When  some  ten 
years  ago  I returned  there,  I missed  the 
familiar  local  trade-marks.  Red-and- 
yellow  cuts  of  beef,  dangling  before 
the  butcher-shops,  bore  the  stamps  of 
Chicago  packers;  the  enterprise  of  Min- 
neapolis millers  pervaded  the  grocery- 
stores;  while  a gaunt  elevator  by  a rail- 
road siding  gathered  in  the  home-grown 
wheat.  By  irresistible  though  vaguely 
apprehended  forces  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity was  having  its  center  of  gravity 
shifted  from  the  wheat  and  com  fields 
to  the  tail-chimneyed  “shops”  of  an  in- 
ternational corporation.  Instead  of  the 
farmer  and  the  artisan,  the  wage-earner 
and  the  salaried  man  were  the  dominant 
figures  upon  the  streets. 

That  this  turmoil  at  the  economic 
foundations  of  the  city  was  having  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  homes  was 
patent  to  the  most  cursory  observation. 
More  houses  were  being  jerry-built  for 
renters ; fewer  dwellings  stood  quietly 
apart  amid  pleasant  gardens.  There  were 
the  beginnings  of  systematic  charity. 
The  oldest  physician  was  preparing  to 
take  down  his  shingle  because  his  gray 
years  had  surrounded  him  with  strangers. 
The  wonted  tranquillity  had  given  place 
to  an  ominous  unrest. 

Since  then  the  process  of  transforma- 
tion has  been  hastened  by  the  trolley 
lines  and  telephones ; but,  character- 
istically enough,  the  leading  men  in  the 
community  accept  the  change  with 
complacency.  Several  weeks  ago  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  “ shops  ” casually 
referred  to  the  growing  volume  of  un- 
employment throughout  the  Middle  West. 
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I have  known  him  since  we  played  hi- 
spy  and  baseball  together.  He  is  a 
splendidly  efficient  manager.  He  grew 
up  In  the  “shops,”  and  knows  how  to 
get  full  measure  for  a day’s  wages.  The 
corporations  justly  prize  him,  and  he  re- 
turns their  confidence  with  a loyalty  that 
tends  to  identify  itself  with  loyalty  to  the 
nation.  Concern  about  unemployment 
was  so  dissonant  with  his  usual  optimism 
that  it  provoked  inquiry  about  unemploy- 
ment in  our  city  and  its  possible  effect 
upon  family  life.  My  question  seemed  to 
puzzle  him : While  the  “ shops  ” and  the 
nation  endured,  what  could  injure  our 
homes? 

“ Conditions  back  home  are  excep- 
tional,” he  averred.  “ Since  becoming  a 
part  of  the  combine  we  have  been  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  give  employment 
nearly  the  entire  year,  from  year  to  year, 
to  most  of  our  skilled  mechanics.  You 
see,  we  seem  to  be  the  pet  shop  of  our 
management,  and  if  there  is  any  work  in 
the  market  we  usually  get  first  chance 
at  it.  Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  shops 
throughout  the  country  that  have  been 
closed  down  entirely,  or  that  operate  only 
when  times  are  busy.  But  I hardly  think 
our  city  is  a good  example  of  the  do- 
mestic instability  that  industrial  con- 
centration has  generally  brought  about.” 

It  is  always  our  city  that  is  the  ex- 
ception ! 

“Skilled  mechanics?”  I said.  “How 
many  men  all  told  have  you  employed 
from  year  to  year  ?” 

He  answered  quite  candidly  and  with- 
out conscious  inconsistency  that  two  years 
ago  the  “shops”  had  given  work  to  two 
thousand  men;  but  that  for  reasons  of 
administrative  efficiency  they  were  being 
reorganized,  and  that  to-day  only  one 
thousand  men  were  working.  Here  was 
a fluctuation  in  two  years  equal  to  almost 
one-half  the  adult  male  population  of 
the  city!  And  in  supporting  his  con- 
viction that  our  homes  kept  their  stability 
unimpaired  he  spoke  with  obvious  satis- 
faction of  the  recent  opening  of  a shoe- 
factory  which  “ gives  employment  to 
many  of  our  girls  and  boys.” 

A few  days  later  I discussed  these 
matters  with  a woman  who  had  been 
active  in  the  first  systematic  attempts  to 
relieve  the  destitution  which  is  following 
in  the  wake  of  unemployment,  and  with 


the  sturdy  old  doctor  who  until  a few 
years  ago  was  city  physician.  They 
spoke  with  passionate  regret  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  families  that  are 
depending  upon  the  wages  of  their  chil- 
dren, of  the  increasing  number  of  single 
men  and  the  concomitant  rise  of  pros- 
titution. But  when  I sought  detailed  in- 
formation from  my  friend,  the  super- 
intendent— 

“ You  know,”  he  said,  resentfully,  “ our 
city  is  made  up  of  a pretty  respectable 
lot  of  fellows,  and  it  is  seldom  a husband 
deserts  his  wife,  or  eats  from  the  hands 
of  his  children.  It  is  true,  we  have  a 
number  of  single  men  here  at  all  times, 
but  St.  Louis  is  so  near  and  convenient 
that  our  city  supports  only  a few  in- 
dividuals that  are  off  color.  I know 
this  is  very  often  the  case  in  many 
communities;  but  really  our  city  is  the 
exception.” 

My  suggestion  that  the  evils  ordi- 
narily resulting  from  extensive  unem- 
ployment, child  labor,  and  destitution 
might  have  appeared  in  our  cherished 
community  seemed  to  offend  his  sensi- 
bilities; it  was  as  if  my  questions  in 
themselves  were  perversely  designed  to 
destroy  our  homes. 

Who  in  America  has  not  witnessed 
such  a transformation  as  is  overwhelming 
my  Middle-Western  city?  Yet  for  the 
most  part  our  loyalty  to  the  image  kept 
fresh  by  the  “Village  Blacksmith,”  Tom 
Sawyer , and  the  holiday  oration  holds  us 
to  the  assurance  that  what  we  see  is  un- 
important— a transient  happening — and 
that  when  the  old,  free,  village  competi- 
tion is  restored,  the  traditional  American 
community  of  simple  freehold  homes  will 
reassert  its  dominance.  As  a nation  we 
have  preferred  to  keep  the  memory  of 
our  Golden  Age  undimmed  by  a too  close 
scrutiny  of  contemporary  facts,  and  we 
have  accordingly  left  the  serious  dis- 
cussion of  a pre-eminent  public  question 
to  the  “soap-box  agitator,”  whose  torch 
and  red  banner  are  among  the  increasing- 
ly familiar  sights  in  every  industrial 
center. 

Happily,  in  one  State  at  least,  the 
tragic  wreckage  of  the  panic  of  1907 
shook  this  dangerous  complacency.  In 
June,  1910,  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission on  Employed  Liability  and  Un- 
employment sent  a questionnaire  to  more 
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than  five  thousand  employers,  represent- 
ing every  industry  in  the  State,  seeking 
information  about  the  fluctuations  in  the 
number  of  their  employees  from  year  to 
year  and  month  to  month,  the  sources 
of  their  labor-supply,  and  their  methods 
of  securing  workers.  At  the  same  time 
the  secretaries  of  more  than  two  thousand 
trade- unions  were  asked  to  report  the 
number  of  their  members  who  were  un- 
employed during  the  year,  and  to  describe 
the  effect  of  lost  wages  upon  the  working- 
men’s families.  This  information  the 
Commission  supplemented  from  the  va- 
rious investigations  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  into  wages  and  the 
cost  of  living,  from  all  available  State 
documents  dealing  with  unemployment, 
from  the  quarterly  reports  of  trade- 
unions  to  the  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  from  the  special 
Federal  censuses  of  manufactures  made 
in  1904  and  1905,  from  the  records  of 
charitable  societies,  commercial  and  phil- 
anthropic employment  agencies,  and  oth- 
er kindred  sources.  Upon  this  broad 
basis  of  fact  the  Commission  framed  its 
conclusions,  the  chief  of  which  is  that 
“ unemployment  is  a permanent  feature 
of  modern  industrial  life  everywhere.  In 
the  industrial  centers  of  New  York  State, 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  in  good  times  as 
well  as  bad,  there  are  wage-earners,  able 
and  willing  to  work,  who  cannot  secure 
employment.” 

This  is  the  great  fact  which  to-day 
challenges  serious  attention;  for  it  in- 
volves all  our  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems— it  gauges  the  social  efficiency  of 
our  industries,  it  is  fundamental  to  the 
physical  health  of  the  nation,  it  is  basic 
to  the  problems  of  destitution,  the  de- 
pendency of  children,  vagrancy,  and 
crime. 

Of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  em- 
ployers who  replied  to  the  question,  “ Are 
you  always  able  to  get  all  the  help  you 
want?”  sixty-seven  per  cent,  answered, 
“Yes.”  At  the  same  time  eiglity-seven 
per  cent,  stated  that  they  got  their  help 
wholly  or  mainly  from  workmen  who 
made  personal  application  at  their  fac- 
tory doors.  In  few  establishments  do 
they  even  have  to  hang  out  a sign, 
“ Hands  Wanted,”  or  blow  the  whistle, 
as  the  canning  factories  do,  to  announce 
that  fresh  loads  of  fruit  or  vegetables 


have  made  places  for  more  workers. 
They  have  rather  to  protect  themselves 
from  importunities  by  placards  like 
those  one  sees  outside  almost  every  build- 
ing in  process  of  construction:  “No 
Carpenters  Wanted” — “No  Bricklayers 
Wanted” — “No  Steam-fitters  Wanted” 
— “ No  Workmen  of  any  Sort  Wanted.” 

“ It  is  apparent,”  says  the  Commission, 
“ that  many  workmen  must  be  going  from 
plant  to  plant  in  vain.” 

Of  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  trade- 
union  secretaries  who  replied  to  the 
question,  “Are  there  at  all  times  of  the 
year  some  of  your  members  out  of  work  ?” 
fifty-three  per  cent,  answered,  “ Yes.” 
Only  eight  per  cent,  said  that  their  mem- 
bers lost  no  time  through  unemployment, 
while  twenty-five  per  cent,  replied  that 
their  membera  lost  an  average  of  three 
months  or  more  in  the  year.  The  reports 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor,  covering  a period  of  seven  years, 
show  that  in  ordinary  times  at  least 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  organized  workers 
of  the  State  are  idle  during  the  winter 
months,  while  even  during  October,  the 
month  of  maximum  industrial  activity, 
the  percentage  of  employment  among 
skilled  workers  does  not  drop  below  five. 
During  years  of  panic  and  industrial  de- 
pression the  limits  both  of  maximum 
and  minimum  unemployment  rise  sharp- 
ly, and  the  recorded  idle  among  the  best 
trade-unions  range  from  fifteen  to  more 
than  thirty-five  per  cent. 

These  figures  deal  entirely  with  skilled 
workmen.  No  comparably  accurate  data 
were  procurable  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  the  unskilled  suffer  from  workless- 
ness.  Such  facts,  however,  as  the  Com- 
mission was  able  to  gather  furnish  an 
interesting  index  to  the  truth.  During 
1910  the  Free  Municipal  Lodging  House 
in  New  York  City  gave  shelter  to  more 
than  thirty-three  thousand  homeless  and 
penniless  men  and  women,  most  of  whom, 
though  unemployed,  were  “by  no  means 
unemployable.”  In  this  same  year  the 
Salvation  Army  had  five  thousand  ap- 
plicants for  work,  for  only  five  hundred 
of  whom  was  it  able  to  find  places;  and 
the  National  Employment  Exchange,  an 
agency  conducted  at  great  expense  by  a 
small  group  of  financiers,  found  work  in 
eighteen  months  for  only  four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  out  of  ap- 
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proximately  twenty-four  thousand  ap- 
plicants. 

Too  much  weight  is  not  to  be  given 
to  these  figures ; undoubtedly  many  of  the 
work-hunters  registered  with  more  than 
one  agency,  and  in  many  cases  positions 
were  left  unfilled  because  none  of  the 
long  list  was  qualified  to  meet  their 
special  requirements.  They  do,  never- 
theless, indicate  the  silt  that  is  seeping 
through  the  foundations  of  our  Amer- 
ican homes. 

Always  it  must  be  remembered  that 
unemployment  is  not  a disease  of  panic 
years  which  can  be  met  by  emergent 
relief;  its  evils  are  not  necessarily  most 
serious  when  the  number  of  unemployed 
is  largest.  The  important  questions  are: 
How  many  workers  do  the  industries  of 
the  State  normally  require?  To  how 
many  can  they  give  steady  employment? 
and,  How  many  do  their  fluctuating  de- 
mands keep  in  the  reserve  army  of  casual 
workers  ? 

The  Federal  census  of  manufactures 
shows  that  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
wage-earners  of  New  York  State  form 
a reserve  to  meet  the  varying  monthly 
demands;  that  fully  one-third  of  those 
who  are  employed  at  the  busiest  times 
are  out  of  employment,  or  are  compelled 
to  lose  time  in  going  from  job  to  job 
during  the  year.  Of  37,194  establish- 
ments, only  forty  per  cent,  were  in 
operation  for  the  full  year;  nineteen  per 
cent,  lost  a month  or  more,  and  eight 
per  cent,  were  shut  down  half  the  time. 
“ Investigations  of  over  four  thousand 
wage- earners’  families  in  the  State,” 
says  the  Commission  in  its  summary, 
“show  that  less  than  half  of  the  bread- 
winners have  steady  work  during  the 
year.” 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  industrial 
turbulence  upon  the  stability  of  our 
homes  ? 

It  has  been  customary  in  New  York 
to  adopt  the  conclusion  of  the  Sage 
Foundation,  that  for  an  average  work- 
ing-man’s family  consisting  of  two  adults 
and  three  children,  or  four  adults,  “an 
income  under  eight  hundred  dollars  in 
New  York  City  is  not  enough  to  per- 
mit the  maintenance  of  a normal  stand- 
ard; families  having  from  nine  hundred 
to  a thousand  a year  are  able  in  general 
to  get  food  eqough  to^keep  soul  and  body 
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together,  and  clothing  and  shelter  enough 
to  meet  the  most  urgent  demands  of 
decency.”  Because,  however,  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  trade-unions  under  con- 
sideration were  located  in  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  State,  the  Commission  con- 
servatively adopted  seven  hundred  dollars 
as  the  amount  upon  which  a family  “ can 
barely  support  itself,  provided  that  it  is 
subject  to  no  extraordinary  expenditures 
by  reason  of  sickness,  death,  or  other 
untoward  circumstance.” 

The  secretaries  of  two  hundred  and 
eleven  trade-unions  reported  that  if  em- 
ployment had  been  constant,  the  average 
income  of  slightly  more  than  half  their 
members  would  have  risen  to  a thousand 
dollars  a year,  while  in  only  four  per 
cent,  would  it  have  been  less  than  seven 
hundred  dollars.  But  owing  to  the  in- 
constant demand  for  labor,  the  average 
income  actually  fell  below  seven  hundred 
dollars  in  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
membership,  and  reached  a thousand  dol- 
lars in  only  fourteen  per  cent. 

These  figures  are,  of  course,  corrected 
for  strikes;  they  represent  normal  con- 
ditions. Moreover,  they  deal  only  with 
a group  of  skilled,  and  therefore  well- 
paid,  trades.  They  leave  to  the  imagina- 
tion the  economic  status  of  the  unskilled 
and  casual  workers,  whose  periods  of  un- 
employment are  longer  and  more  fre- 
quent, and  who,  even  if  they  were  em- 
ployed six  days  a week  the  year  round 
at  the  usual  wage,  could  not  earn  more 
than  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars!  The 
dock-workers  are,  perhaps,  the  most  typ- 
ical of  these  casual  laborers.  In  every 
city  or  town  that  has  shipping  by  ocean, 
lake,  or  river,  they  are  to  be  found,  either 
idling  about  waiting  for  a job,  or  work- 
ing night  and  day,  loading  and  unload- 
ing vessels.  New  York  City  alone  has 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  4 of 
them,  not  more  than  half  of  whom  are 
working  any  one  day.  What  do  they  do 
between-whiles  ? The  Municipal  Lodging 
House  gives  the  history  of  some  of  them. 
They  wash  dishes  in  a restaurant  for  a 
few  days;  they  help  to  fix  up  Madison 
Square  Garden  for  a show;  they  do  build- 
ing-laborers’ work  for  a while;  help  a 
team-driver  when  an  extra  man  is  need- 
ed; distribute  directories  and  telephone- 
books,  and  pack  and  ship  goods  in  a 

department  store  during  the  Christmas 
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season.  How  shall  their  families  adjust 
their  living  to  such  wage-earning?  Or 
how  long  will  it  take  an  industrial  system 
that  presupposes  a man  to  have  no  family 
to  produce  the  thing  it  demands? 

Of  course  it  may  be  justly  said  that 
the  full  weight  of  lost  income  due  to  un- 
employment is  not  always  felt  through  a 
lowered  standard  of  living  in  a working- 
man’s family.  When  he  is  out  of  a job, 
his  wife  goes  to  work,  his  children  go  to 
work,  and  in  this  way  the  home  may  be 
kept  together.  In  city  parks  and  play- 
grounds, able-bodied  men  taking  care  of 
babies  and  young  children  while  their 
wives  and  older  children  are  at  work  are 
common  enough.  But  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  homes  and  the  State’s  in- 
terest, these  can  hardly  be  considered 
satisfactory  adjustments.  For  the  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  or  underemployed 
workers,  neglected  in  their  early  years 
because  their  mothers  must  go  to  work, 
are  frequently  forced  to  enter  industry, 
untrained  and  physically  handicapped,  by 
way  of  the  first  job  that  offers;  and  as 
they  grow  up  they  drift  out  of  the  “ blind 
alleys  ” of  makeshift  occupations,  to  swell 
the  hosts  of  casual,  unskilled  labor. 

And  it  isn’t  as  though  the  unemployed 
man  would  rebound  into  estimable  re- 
spectability when  given  a job.  One  who 
has  listened  to  the  perfervid  denuncia- 
tions of  society  by  the  street  - corner 
orator,  whose  emotions  have  been  set 
aflame  by  the  sight  of  the  righteous  man 
forsaken  and  his  seed  begging  bread,  is 
curiously  impressed  by  the  clear  echo 
of  the  agitator’s  language  in  the  State 
Commission’s  report. 

“ The  unemployed  man  walks  the 
street  in  search  of  work,  hopeful  at 
first,  but  as  time  goes  on  becoming 
more  and  more  discouraged.  The  odd 
jobs  he  picks  up  bring  an  uncertain 
and  very  insufficient  income.  His  whole 
life  becomes  unsteady.  From  under- 
nourishment and  constant  anxiety  his 
powers — mental,  moral,  and  physical — 
begin  to  degenerate.  Soon  he  becomes 
unfit  for  work.  The  merely  unemployed 
man  becomes  inefficient,  unreliable,  good- 
for-nothing,  unemployable.  His  family 


versy  are  that  unemployment,  and  the 
deterioration,  both  of  individuals  and  of 
the  State,  that  goes  with  it,  is  a normal 
incident  to  the  industrial  life  we  have 
so  carefully  built  up;  and  that  like  the 
superintendent  in  my  Middle  - Western 
city  we  are  sitting  in  complacent  blind- 
ness while  this  deterioration  attacks  our 
most  cherished  possession,  the  home. 

These  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to 
New  York.  The  recently  published  Fed- 
eral inquiry  into  the  reasons  why  six 
hundred  and  twenty  children  in  selected 
manufacturing  towns  in  Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia left  school  to  go  to  work,  shows  that 
thirty  per  cent,  went  into  industry  under 
pressure  of  starvation,  and  another  twen- 
ty-eight per  cent,  because  the  parents 
were  not  able  to  maintain  such  a standard 
of  living  as  seemed  to  them  imperative 
without  their  children’s  assistance.  In 
this  Federal  report  the  most  significant 
piece  of  information  is  relegated  to 
a foot-note  in  the  smallest  type:  "In 
the  period  between  the  children’s  going 
to  work  and  the  investigation,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  fathers  had  been 
unemployed  for  varying  periods.  Using 
the  fullest  information  obtainable,  there 
seemed  only  eighteen  cases  (concerning 
two  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren studied)  in  which  the  father’s  lack 
of  work  seemed  attributable  to  his  own 
indolence,  intemperance,  or  other  fault.” 

It  is  from  the  ranks  of  these  child- 
workers,  whom  destitution  pushes  prema- 
turely into  the  machine  of  industry,  that 
our  criminals  are  increasingly  recruited. 
The  latest  governmental  study  in  juvenile 
delinquency  and  its  relation  to  employ- 
ment shows  that  the  percentage  of  de- 
linquent children  is  nearly  five  times  as 
great  among  those  that  work  as  among 
those  that  are  at  school. 

Uncertain  and  insufficient  wages,  ju- 
venile delinquency,  crime,  and  prostitu- 
tion— this  is  the  array  of  evils  that  is 
breaking  up  our  homes;  and  the  parent 
of  them  all  is  unemployment. 

Confronted  by  such  facts,  it  is  idle 
to  cling  to  the  illusion  that  America  is 
a bucolic  neighborhood  of  freehold 


is  demoralized.  Pauperism  and  va- 
grancy result.” 

The  two  facts  which  the  New  York 
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homes,  or  to  declaim  against  a pro- 
gramme of  remedial  legislation  as  an  un- 
warranted interference  with  personal  lib- 
erty. What  personal  liberty  have  the 
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hungry?  At  such  a time  academic  dis- 
cussion becomes  both  inhuman  and  un- 
patriotic ; what  we  need  is  an  enlightened 
statesmanship. 

Against  the  dark  background  of  the 
New  York  Commission’s  general  findings 
one  cheerful  fact  stands  out.  While 
thousands  look  for  work  and  cannot  find 
it,  scores  at  least  of  positions  remain 
unfilled.  So  long  as  business  men  rely 
upon  the  chance-come  applicant  at  their 
factory  doors,  there  must  always  be  times 
when  places  requiring  special  types  of 
labor  will  continue  empty.  Moreover,  it 
is  notorious  that  there  are  times  in  the 
year  when  farmers  cry  in  vain  for  hands, 
and  always  there  are  lost  opportunities 
for  agricultural  workers  because  the  means 
of  communication  between  the  manless 
job  and  the  jobless  man  are  inadequate. 

Because  common  sense  suggests  that 
this  unsatisfied  demand  for  labor  is  the 
readiest  means  of  grappling  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  the  Com- 
mission gives  first  place  in  its  list  of 
immediately  practicable  remedies  to  a 
generously  financed  and  State-wide  sys- 
tem of  free  employment-offices.  Would 
a manufacturer  in  need  of  raw  mate- 
rial tack  up  a sign,  Cotton  Wanted,  or 
Lumber  Wanted?  Why  should  the  labor- 
market  alone  be  left  unorganized? 

To  be  sure,  New  York  State  once  had 
a State  employment-office,  which,  after 
ten  years  of  existence,  was  abolished; 
other  States  have  experimented  with 
employment-offices,  which,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  failed  to  render  impor- 
tant service.  The  difficulty  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  intrinsic.  Such  offices  have 
been  the  sport  of  peanut  politics,  and 
have  usually  been  underfinanced  and 
undermanned.  Where  they  have  been 
put  under  the  civil  service  and  given 
measurably  adequate  support,  they  have 
justified  public  confidence. 

But  it  is  the  English  system  which  the 
New  York  Commission  has  taken  for  its 
model.  After  years  of  futile  experiment 
with  Distress  Committees  and  Relief 
Work — futile  because  it  was  impossible 
to  give  really  useful  work  to  the  idle 
without  taking  it  away  from  the  em- 
ployed— the  English  government  passed 
the  Labor  Exchange  Act  of  1909.  In 
February  of  that  year  the  Board  of 
Trade  opened  ninety  exchanges,  and  in- 
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creased  the  number  to  one  hundred  and 
forty -two  in  1910.  The  kingdom  is 
divided  into  ten  administrative  districts. 
Three  times  a day  each  exchange  sends 
to  the  central  district  office  a list  of  all 
positions  it  is  unable  to  fill,  and  a 
similar  list  is  exchanged  among  the  ten 
divisions  once  or  twice  weekly.  Channels 
of  regular  intercommunication  net  the 
kingdom.  When  necessary  the  govern- 
ment pays  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
the  workman,  then  collects  it  from  the 
employer,  who  in  turn  deducts  it  from 
the  workman’s  wages.  At  the  head  of 
each  of  the  ten  districts  is  a divisional 
officer,  who  is  assisted  by  a committee 
of  employers  and  workmen.  The  ex- 
changes do  not  advance  transportation 
to  places  where  strikes  are  on,  or  where 
the  wages  offered  are  below  the  prevail- 
ing rates.  Already,  in  their  second  year, 
the  exchanges  were  finding  jobs  for  about 
fifteen  hundred  workers  daily. 

A Juvenile  Advisory  Committee,  com- 
posed of  workmen,  employers,  and  edu- 
cators, who  protect  the  children  against 
“ blind-alley  ” jobs,  is  provided  for  in 
each  district.  The  need  of  hitching  up 
the  schools  with  industry  is  revealed  by 
the  fact  that  in  1909  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  positions  found  by  the  exchanges 
could  not  be  filled  because  properly 
trained  workers  were  not  available. 

In  the  main  this  is  the  system  recom- 
mended by  the  New  York  Commission, 
whose  bill  includes  provision  for  co- 
operation with  employers  and  trade- 
unionists,  notice  of  strikes,  and  special 
facilities  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  eighteen. 

But  the  Commission  warns  the  Legis- 
lature not  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the 
unsatisfied  demand  for  labor : 

“ The  evidence  before  us  by  no  means 
justifies  the  belief  that  under  any  sys- 
tem of  labor  exchanges,  however  perfect, 
would  the  supply  of  unemployed  labor 
be  absorbed  by  the  unsatisfied  demand. 
The  causes  for  the  fluctuating  demand 
for  workers  can  probably  not  be  elimi- 
nated without  an  entire  reconstruction 
of  the  industrial  order.” 

This  warning  takes  cognizance  of  the 
supposedly  inexhaustible  demand  for 
agricultural  workers.  The  Commission 
found  that  this  demand  in  New  York 
State  is  confined  principally  to  the  mid 
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and  late  summer  harvest  season,  and  that 
it  rarely  seeks  men  with  families. 

Always,  while  present  industrial  meth- 
ods last,  while  production  is  conducted 
sporadically  with  reference  to  the  in- 
vestor rather  than  the  consuming  public, 
while  slack  seasons  alternate  with  nervous 
overtime,  some  unemployment  is  inevi- 
table. But  because  of  the  untutored  state 
of  American  public  opinion,  the  New 
York  Commission  hesitated  to  press  its 
request  for  legislation  beyond  its  bill  for 
labor  exchanges.  Within  a few  months 
of  the  presentation  of  this  bill,  however, 
an  independent  measure  was  introduced 
to  amend  the  State  Constitution  so  as  to 
provide  for  insurance  against  industrial 
injuries,  old  age,  sickness,  and  unem- 
ployment. This  proposed  amendment 
brings  into  the  range  of  practical  politics 
various  devices  already  adopted  in  Eu- 
ropean countries  to  supplement  the  labor 
exchanges.  Insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment— the  most  important  of  these  de- 
vices— has  been  put  into  successful  opera- 
tion in  Belgium,  France,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Great  Britain,  and  in  some  cities 
of  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

The  plan  which  probably  has  most 
practical  suggestions  for  America  is  that 
incorporated  in  1911  by  Lloyd-George 
in  his  “bill  to  provide  for  insurance 
against  loss  of  health,  and  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  sickness,  and  for 
insurance  against  unemployment.” 

“It  is  time  we  did  something  in  this 
matter  of  unemployment,”  said  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  “ be- 
cause unemployment  is  not  something 
which  has  happened  once  or  twice, 
but  something  that  comes  regularly. 
Whoever  is  to  blame  for  the  great 
fluctuations  in  trade,  the  workman  is 
the  least  to  blame.  He  does  not  guide 
or  gear  the  machine  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry; the  direction  and  speed  are  left 
almost  entirely  to  others.  He  is  not 
responsible,  although  he  bears  almost  all 
the  real  privations.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, to  take  means  to  alleviate  the  mis- 
ery caused  by  phenomena  which  we  can 
reckon  on  almost  with  certainty.” 

Because  there  is  no  actuarial  experi- 
ence upon  which  to  base  unemployment 
insurance  rates,  Lloyd-George  began 
conservatively  with  two  groups  of  trades 
that  include  “building,  construction  of 


works,  ship-building,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, and  the  construction  of  vehicles  ” 
— trades  involving  about  two  million  four 
hundred  thousand  workmen.  Both  the 
workman  and  the  employer  are  required 
to  pay  two  and  one-half  pence — about 
five  cents — a week,  and  Parliament  adds 
an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
total  contributions.  As  an  inducement 
to  the  employer  to  keep  work  steady,  an 
abatement  of  more  than  half  of  his  con- 
tribution is  allowed  when  he  insures  a 
workman  for  a full  twelvemonth.  If  an 
insured  workman  loses  his  job,  he  goes 
to  a labor  exchange,  and,  if  work  cannot 
be  found  for  him,  he  is  paid  from  six  to 
eight  shillings  a week  for  a maximum 
period  of  fifteen  weeks.  This  is,  to  be 
sure,  a scant  allowance.  As  the  Chan- 
cellor himself  says  of  his  entire  bill,  it 
is  far  from  a complete  remedy.  But  to- 
gether with  the  labor  exchanges,  the 
social  - insurance  system  will  lay  bare 
those  facts  with  regard  to  the  extent  and 
effects  of  unemployment  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  perfecting  of  the  scheme. 

Such  a remedy,  adapted  to  American 
conditions,  the  New  York  Commission's 
expert,  Mr.  William  M.  Leiserson,  def- 
initely advocates.  But  the  Commission 
itself  faltered,  because  whenever  it  is  pro- 
posed that  our  State  or  Federal  govern- 
ments should  profit  by  European  expe- 
rience and  anticipate  the  development  of 
Old  World  living  conditions  in  America 
through  such  measures  as  social  insur- 
ance, the  cry  of  paternalism  goes  up.  In 
Europe  we  have  become  known  as  the 
classic  land  of  unemployment.  When, 
three  years  ago,  the  English  free-traders 
made  their  campaign  against  the  ad- 
vocates of  a protective  tariff,  their  most 
telling  argument  was  that  while  seven 
per  cent,  of  English  workers  were  un-’ 
employed,  the  New  York  Commissioner 
of  Labor  reported  that  even  among  skilled 
workers  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  were 
idle.  And,  after  all,  does  not  a paternalism 
that  aims  in  a democratic  and  statesman- 
like way  to  reanchor  the  homes  of  the 
people  seem  mild  and  inoffensive  in  the 
face  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  the 
United  States  now  spends  in  charities, 
juvenile  courts,  reformatories,  work- 
houses,  and  penitentiaries  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  our  highways  clear  of  the 
wreckage  of  unemployment? 
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A Transformation  Scene 

BY  HENRY  W.  NEVINSON 


€t  EEP  her  right  on! — right  on!” 

1^  said  the  skipper  to  the  man  at 

* ^ the  wheel,  just  glancing  at  the 
compass,  and  then  back  again  at  the 
waves  that  struck  heavily  against  the 
port  bow  and  flung  the  trawler’s  nose 
high  out  of  water,  letting  her  down  with 
a splash  of  white  foam  into  the  trough. 

“ Right  on  it  is,”  repeated  the  man, 
methodically. 

“ The  steamship  Briton  as  her  skip- 
per delighted  to  call  her,  was  a largish 
boat  out  of  Grimsby.  “ Big  enough  to 
go  to  Iceland,”  her  crew  boasted.  And, 
after  a fortnight  out,  she  was  just  re- 
turning from  the  Faroe  Bank,  full  up 
with  fish — big  haddock,  halibut  each  as 
big  as  a dining-room  table,  and  cod — the 
“ richest  ” cod  now  brought  to  market. 
For  the  Bank  is  a refuge  to  the  big  fish 
in  the  Northern  seas.  It  is  deep — a hun- 
dred fathoms  deep — and  the  heavy  swell 
seldom  lets  the  trawlers  work  with  long- 
enough  warps  to  reach  it.  So  there  the 
fish  lie  quiet,  undisturbed  by  the  trawl's 
wooden  doors  and  the  inextricable  chasm 
of  net  behind  them. 

“ Never  you  mind  for  the  sea,”  the 
skipper  said,  as  the  man  at  the  wheel 
put  her  head  up  to  meet  a breaking  wave. 
“ It’s  nothing  only  the  Firth  having  its 
game.  Keep  her  right  on ! We’re  always 
urgent  going  home.” 

“ What  for  ?”  said  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
as  he  ran  the  spoke  handles  so  hard  round 
to  starboard  that  the  next  wave  hung 
for  a moment  high  above  the  ship’s  side, 
and  then  crashed  over  the  bulwarks,  fill- 
ing the  deck  with  a swishing  load  of 
green  water  and  foam  that  poured  in 
torrents  through  the  scuppers  as  she  came 
up  again  and  rose  to  the  wave  beyond. 

“ What  for  ?”  said  the  skipper.  “ There’s 
a question  for  a man  to  ask!  Anybody 
could  tell  what’s  the  matter  with  you, 
young  man ! Keep  her  right  on.” 

“ Right  on  it  is,”  repeated  the  man  at 
the  wheel. 

In  silence  they  beat  up  through  the 
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Firth  under  a stiff  easterly  breeze,  while 
the  March  sunshine  made  the  spray  and 
swinging  waves  gleam  with  purple  and 
white. 

As  they  came  round  the  Head,  the 
skipper  set  the  course  three  points  south, 
and  the  change  seemed  to  bring  to  life 
a thought  that  had  been  slowly  forming 
in  his  mind.  For  his  thoughts  were  not 
so  rapid  as  his  ship,  and  she  could  barely 
make  ten  knots. 

“ I seed  her  once,  Jim,  on  the  pier- 
end  at  Hull  when  you  was  coming  away,” 
he  said.  “ Now  keep  her  south-south- 
east.” 

“ South-southeast  it  is,”  said  Jim,  just 
moving  the  wheel  to  and  fro  between 
his  hands. 

“ I seed  her  once  on  the  pier-end  when 
we  was  sailing  from  Hull,”  the  skipper 
continued,  some  minutes  later,  “ and  I 
says  to  myself,  ‘ If  that  there  female 
draws  no  more  than  one  man’s  money  on 
a Friday,’  I says,  6 it  won’t  be  for  want 
of  the  asking,’  I says;  ‘not  if  other  men’s 
mostly  like  me.’  ” 

Jim  said  nothing,  but  spat  sideways 
and  looked  at  the  compass  again. 

“ There’s  some  females  does,  and 
there’s  some  doesn’t,  and  no  offense 
meant,”  said  the  skipper,  after  a long 
pause.  “ Keep  her  up.  Don’t  get  giving 
to  the  sea.  How  long  was  you  married  ?” 

“A  year  and  three  months,”  said  Jim. 

“ There’s  them  as  would  give  something 
for  three  months,  let  alone  a year,”  said 
the  skipper,  as  though  meditating  to  him- 
self. “ It’s  a wonder,  it’s  a fair  old  won- 
der,” he  added,  slowly  shaking  his  head. 

“What’s  a blasted  wonder?”  asked  Jim. 

“ Keep  her  south-southeast  till  you’ve 
got  Buchan  Ness  on  the  starboard  bow, 
and  then  you  send  for  me  and  I’ll  set 
her  for  the  Longstone,”  said  the  skipper. 
“ And  the  wonder  is,  my  son,”  he  added, 
slowly,  shading  his  eyes  as  though  he 
saw  possible  danger  far  in  front;  “the 
wonder  is  as  she  stayed  with  you  so  long.” 

“Oh,  that's  the  blasted  wonder,  is  it?” 
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said  Jim,  gripping  the  wheel  savagely, 
and  he  held  the  bow  steady  to  the  com- 
pass, as,  with  jib  and  mizzen  set,  the 
“ Steamship  Briton  " plunged  and  rolled 
forward,  the  heavy  water  sweeping  over 
her  deck,  and  the  clouds  of  spray  min- 
gling with  her  smoke  when  the  stokers 
piled  on  the  coal,  so  urgent  was  the  skip- 
per to  get  home. 

Day  and  night,  day  and  night  she 
fought  her  way,  past  Longstone,  past 
Flamborough  Head,  and  whenever  Jim 
saw  the  skipper  those  words  came  into 
his  mind : “ The  wonder  is  she  stayed 
with  you  so  long/'  and  they  filled  him 
with  a dull  sense  of  anger.  At  last  the 
trawler  rounded  the  Spurn  and  entered 
the  brown  expanse  of  the  Humber,  mak- 
ing up  for  the  old  hydraulic  tower  that 
rises  clear  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
dock  gates  of  Grimsby.  It  was  early 
morning,  and  on  the  flood  they  passed 
into  the  trawlers'  basin,  without  having 
to  wait  for  tide,  so  closely  had  the  skip- 
per reckoned  his  time  from  his  last  trawl 
on  the  Faroe  Bank;  he  was  always  so 
urgent  to  get  home.  And  as  they  glided 
into  the  dock  Jim  looked  up  to  where 
the  skipper  was  standing  on  the  bridge, 
serene  in  his  mastery  over  time  and  fish, 
and  again  the  words  returned:  “The 
wonder  is  she  stayed  with  you  so  long." 

“Blast  him!"  said  Jim,  as  he  flung  a 
rope  ashore.  “ And  blast  her,  too !"  he 
added,  giving  the  rope  a vicious  twist 
round  the  stays. 

Even  before  they  had  done  tying  up, 
the  unloading  began.  To  and  fro,  from 
ship  to  pontoon,  the  baskets  swung,  piled 
with  fish  from  the  pens  separated  by 
boards  and  stuffed  with  ice  in  the  hold 
below.  As  they  swung,  the  baskets  were 
caught  by  men  with  long  iron  hooks, 
who  dragged  them  into  place  upon  the 
pontoon  or  landing-stage.  They  were 
emptied  under  the  sheds,  and  the  piles 
of  fish  were  sorted  out,  some  tucked  by 
force  into  open  boxes,  some  laid  in  long, 
straight  lines  upon  the  flags — score  after 
score  of  huge  halibut,  cod  with  gaping 
mouths,  ling,  coal-fish,  catfish,  skate,  and 
the  “ devils " of  the  deep  that  go  with 
codlings  and  little  haddock  to  make  up 
“offal" — just  as,  in  a royal  procession, 
the  pickpockets  are  classed  as  “ crowd " 
with  the  undistinguished  citizens.  The 
buyers  passed  up  and  down  the  sheds, 


fixing  the  prices,  bargaining  by  the  box — 
smartly  dressed  young  men  in  leggings, 
wearing  a peculiar  horsy  air,  as  though 
to  disclaim  any  connection  with  the  sea. 

By  the  time  the  buying  was  over  and 
the  pontoon-boys  began  decapitating  the 
fish  on  the  edge  of  the  barrels,  the  Briton 
had  been  washed  down  with  hose-pipes, 
and  stood  deserted  by  all  but  her  watch- 
man. He  then  shut  down  the  hatches, 
locked  the  door  above  his  head,  and  went 
to  sleep  below,  like  a squirrel  in  its  nest. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  tramped  off,  filthy 
and  tired,  to  their  homes  for  a wash  and 
a sleep.  They  were  bound  either  for  good 
homes  in  sober  rows  of  red-brick  houses, 
each  exactly  like  the  other,  with  lace  cur- 
tains and  an  india-rubber  plant  in  the 
front  window,  or  for  bad  homes  down 
blackened  courts,  where  the  door  stood 
open  to  let  out  the  smoke  and  a confused 
smell  of  food,  washing,  and  children. 
But  all  were  homes,  and  each  of  the  crew 
was  greeted  by  a woman  of  some  sort, 
tidy  or  bedraggled,  nice  - looking  or 
smudgy. 

All  were  greeted  but  Jim.  Without 
saying  a word  to  any  one,  he  walked 
heavily  along  a few  dull  streets  to 
a dull  little  house,  where  he  had  hind 
a room  for  himself.  Some  dusty  tea- 
things  and  bread  and  cheese  stood  set 
out  as  usual  on  the  table  by  the  woman 
of  the  house,  on  the  chance  of  his  coming 
back  at  any  time.  It  was  too  much 
trouble  to  boil  the  kettle,  but  he  ate  the 
bread  and  cheese,  and  throwing  himself 
on  a worn-out  horsehair  sofa,  he  went  to 
sleep  in  his  clothes. 

It  was  afternoon  when  he  woke,  but 
he  lay  still,  for  if  he  got  up  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do.  It  was  no  good 
walking  about  the  streets,  for  he  did 
not  care  to  speak  to  any  one,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  get  drunk  till  the  evening. 
He  knew  how  he  would  end  the  night, 
and  he  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to 
its  dirty  debauchery.  That  was  the  thing 
he  lived  for,  and  it  was  coming.  But 
there  were  many  hours  between  now  and 
night,  and  so  he  lay  still  and  waited. 

Suddenly  a great  shout  of  “ Jim. 
ahoy!”  came  from  the  street  below.  It 
was  the  skipper's  voice,  and  at  the  sound 
of  it  those  words  again  passed  through 
Jim's  mind:  “The  wonder  is  she  stayed 
with  you  so  long.” 
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“ What  does  the  old  man  want  now, 
burn  him?”  he  said  to  himself.  But  he 
answered  with  another  shout  of  “ Ahoy !” 
like  an  echo,  and,  slowly  rolling  off  the 
sofa,  he  saw  from  the  window  the  skip- 
per holding  a tiny  boy  by  one  hand  and 
in  the  other  carrying  a bait-pot  and  some 
fishing-lines,  wound  round  fire-sticks. 

“ You  come  out,  Jim,  and  learn  to 
enjoy  yourself  like  a decent  man,”  shout- 
ed the  skipper,  as  though  he  were  hailing 
a ship  that  passed  in  the  night. 

“ Where  are  you  bound  for?”  said  Jim. 

“ Breakwater,  for  a bit  of  sport,” 
shouted  the  skipper. 

“ Had  about  enough  of  fishing,7’  said 
Jim,  shaking  his  head. 

“ This  ain’t  fishing/7  shouted  the  skip- 
per, lest  the  whole  street  might  fall  into 
the  same  mistake.  “ This  here7s  sport!” 

No  matter  how  many  hundredweight 
of  fish  the  skipper  brought  home  each 
trip,  he  invariably  spent  his  leisure  time 
ashore  sitting  on  the  breakwater  and 
dangling  a line  in  the  brown  shallows, 
not  far  from  a drain.  Sometimes  he 
caught  something. 

Jim  looked  at  the  sky  and  saw  it  was 
still  much  too  early  to  begin  the  evening’s 
debauch.  So  he  stretched  himself,  slow- 
ly filled  his  pipe,  and  went  down.  He 
took  no  notice  of  the  boy,  who  clung  to 
the  skipper’s  hand  and  waddled  along 
beside  them,  now  and  then  looking  round 
the  skipper’s  legs  at  the  big  stranger  with 
shy  curiosity.  Passing  beside  the  oldest 
of  the  basins,  they  walked  silently  out 
to  the  end  of  the  long  breakwater  that 
forms  the  northern  arm  of  the  harbor. 

“Now,  you  stop  here  with  Jim  while 
I go  below,”  said  the  skipper  to  the 
child,  going  down  some  steps  to  a lower 
platform  from  which  he  could  drop  his 
line  better. 

“Don’t  want  to  stop  with  Jim!  Want 
to  come  with  skipper,”  yelled  the  child, 
setting  up  a terrible  howl. 

“Oh,  you  onnatural  little  monster!” 
said  the  skipper  as  he  disappeared. 

“You  stop  that  noise  or  I’ll  drownd 
you !”  said  Jim,  sitting  down  with  his 
back  against  a post  and  his  feet  dan- 
gling over  the  edge  of  the  breakwater. 

The  child  tried  to  keep  from  crying, 
and  sat  down  within  reach  of  Jim’s  side, 
still  gulping  with  sobs.  But  Jim  paid 
no  more  attention  to  it.  He  did  not 


think  of  anything  in  particular.  He 
just  enjoyed  sitting  still,  and  now  and 
then  he  wondered  which  public-houses 
he  should  choose  that  evening,  and  wliat 
amusement  he  would  find. 

He  would  not  have  long  to  wait,  for 
the  spring  twilight  was  closing  in,  and 
here  and  there  a boat  at  anchor  began 
to  hang  out  its  lamps.  Suddenly  the 
distant  lighthouses  flashed,  all  at  the 
same  moment,  like  lovers  calling  to  each 
other  after  the  silence  of  a day.  Foot- 
steps increased  upon  the  breakwater,  for 
it  was  a favorite  evening  walk  for  lovers, 
and  still  leaning  against  the  post,  Jim 
swung  himself  round  to  look  at  them. 
Overcome  with  sleep,  the  skippers  child 
half  leaned  against  his  side. 

Most  of  the  people  were  young  men 
and  girls  from  shops  or  offices.  Some- 
times a father  passed,  wheeling  the  per- 
ambulator because  it  was  Saturday  night, 
while  the  mother  walked  beside  him.  at 
leisure  for  once.  Here  and  there  a man 
strolled  up  and  down  alone,  and  some- 
times a woman  went  by,  wishing  to  at- 
tract attention,  and  yet  ashamed.  Jim’* 
eyes  followed  each  with  indiscriminate 
desire,  as  the  eyes  of  a hungry  man  de- 
vour a banquet  not  spread  for  him.  He 
knew  that  every  woman  there  would  de- 
spise him  as  a common  fisherman,  but 
none  the  less  he  watched  them  hungrily. 
One  especially  he  watched  as  she  moved 
rather  quickly  along  the  farther  side  of 
the  breakwater,  closely  followed  by  two 
men  in  straw  hats,  who  were  evidently 
insulting  her  and  laughing  at  their  own 
taunts  and  indecencies. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  with  a sharp  cry 
of  pain  and  turned  upon  them. 

“Leave  me  alone!  Leave  me  alone,” 
she  cried,  stretching  out  her  hands  in 
helpless  defense. 

They  laughed  as  at  an  excellent  joke, 
and  tried  to  walk  away,  but  others  came 
running  up  and  crowded  round  the  group. 

“ What  have  they  been  doing  to  you. 
dear?”  said  one,  in  mock  sympathy,  and 
the  rest  all  laughed. 

“Leave  me  alone!”  the  woman  kept 
repeating,  as  she  faced  the  two  youths, 
who  laughed  as  hard  as  they  could  so  as 
to  win  support. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  a citizen 
in  a tall  hat,  pushing  his  way  into  the 
crowd,  while  his  wife  clung  to  his  arm. 
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the  citizen,  “ but  all  I say  is,  if  a man 
mayn’t  stand  up  for  a female  in  distress, 
who  may  he  stand  up  for?” 

“ Female’s  right,”  answered  his  wife. 

So  they  dispersed.  The  youth  picked 
up  his  straw  hat  and  the  cigar  end,  and 
staggered  off,  still  dazed  from  the  blow. 
Jim  and  the  woman  were  left  alone. 

She  had  stopped  crying  and  stood  half 
turned  away  from  him,  staring  out  to 
sea,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  point  where, 
every  few  seconds,  the  Spurn  light 
flashed. 

Without  looking  at  her  or  saying  a 
word,  Jim  went  back  to  his  place  be- 
side the  post,  and  sat  down  with  his  feet 
dangling  over  the  water  that  lapped  and 
gurgled  faintly  against  the  wall.  The 
child  still  lay  asleep  on  the  stones. 

The  woman  pinned  her  hat  straight, 
and  pulled  her  jacket  and  dress  into 
position.  Then  she  followed  and  stood 
beside  him  so  that  her  skirt  just  touched 
his  arm. 

“Jim,”  she  said,  but  he  only  moved 
his  arm  away,  and  made  no  answer. 

“ I only  wanted  to  say  thank  you,” 
she  said. 

“ Go  and  drownd  yourself,”  ho  replied, 
without  moving. 

“ I’m  going,”  she  answered.  “ I only 
wanted  to  say  thank  you.  You  always 
had  a good  heart.” 

Jim  said  nothing,  but  kicked  his  great 
boots  against  the  stone. 

“ Oh,  my  poor  neck !”  said  the  woman, 
as  she  drew  her  jacket  more  tightly  round 
her.  “ "My  poor  neck  do  hurt  so!” 

“Never  mind  for  your  neck!  You  go 
and  drownd  yourself,”  said  Jim. 

“All  right;  I’m  going,”  she  said, 
wearily,  again. 

“Why  don’t  you  go,  then?”  said  Jim, 
half  turning  round.  “And  if  ever  I 
catch  you  in  Grimsby  again,  I’ll  drownd 
you  myself.” 

“ How  was  I to  know  you  was  in 
Grimsby  and  had  come  away  from  Hull? 
And  what  was  you  doing  down  on  the 
breakwater,  I’d  like  to  know?”  she  added, 
with  sudden  anger.  “ It’s  always  the 
same  with  you,  I reckon,  when  you  come 
ashore.” 

“Never  you  mind  for  me!”  he  cried, 
half  getting  up  and  turning  toward  her. 
“What  was  you  doing  yourself?  That’s 


what  I’d  like  to  know.  What  was  you 
doing  yourself?” 

She  made  no  answer,  but  again  stared 
out  to  the  horizon,  where  the  Spurn  light 
was  flashing. 

Jim  returned  to  his  position  and  set- 
tled himself  down  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  done  with  a troublesome  business. 

At  the  same  time  he  drew  the  child  close 
up  against  him,  pulling  it  over  the  stones 
by  the  aid  of  its  pinafore.  Half  waking, 
it  gave  a little,  babyish  cry. 

“What’s  that?  What  child’s  that?” 
said  the  woman,  in  a whisper,  and  with 
a quick  movement  she  came  aud  leaned 
over  it,  as  if  she  were  going  to  take 
it  up. 

“Don’t  you  dare  touch  it,”  said  Jim. 

“ You’re  not  fit  to  touch  it.” 

“Oh,  Jim,”  she  said,  staring  down 
into  the  child’s  face;  “whose  child’s 
that  ?” 

“ No  matter  for  whose  it  is,”  said  Jim, 
putting  up  an  arm  to  keep  her  away; 
“you’re  no  more  fit  to  touch  it  than  if  it 
was  mine.” 

“ I nurse  ours  every  day — mostly  three 
times,  and  once  at  night,”  said  the 
woman. 

Both  were  silent,  and  they  heard  the 
waves  splashing  softly  against  the  foot 
of  the  breakwater. 

“You  lie,”  said  Jim  at  last,  spitting 
into  the  sea,  as  with  the  relief  of  a ques- 
tion settled. 

“ Me  hearing  that  child  cry,”  the 
woman  went  on,  continuing  her  own 
thoughts,  “ I thought  it  was  him  for 
the  minute,  and  my  breast  started  aeliing, 
for  all  that  this  one’s  four  times  the  size 
of  ours,  him  only  rising  six  months.” 

“You  lie,”  Jim  replied,  conclusively. 

“ Don’t  you  come  playing  none  of  your 
“ours”  on  me!” 

“You  dare  call  my  child  out  of  its 
name!”  she  cried,  turning  on  him  with 
fury;  “him  as  you’re  the  father  of — yes, 
you  yourself,  if  ever  there  wras  a father 
on  God’s  earth!  And  now  you  set  there, 
spitting  into  the  sea  and  saying  your 
own  child  ain’t  yours,  him  as  I went  away 
to  save  when  I wTas  two  months  gone, 
there  being  some  things  as  no  woman  ’ll 
stand.  Why  don’t  you  go  and  talk  like 
that  to  some  of  your  other  girls?” 

“ Don’t  you  say  nothing  against  me  or 
I’ll  black  your  eye,”  said  Jim. 
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u Du  .it!*'  yrkA  the  woman.  *'. i^V ;<0 
and  ]'{[  iMivt  »1  the  Impe-rod  m- 

n.udd  ai?.;i  iHJ  Turn  nil  d*t  ,v»Wlv  thy  man 
tbuj  black*  Uis  own  wife*#  and  eaKj* 
his  eh  lid  ;i  \ttmp:  *iUi!  WliHt  11  ’•.HV 
d aii^s  a ml  S ■ to.  yd  it 

then  y Tliev  l!  siiv  tjio  sioiir  b|l|i| 

a?  any  woman  would  do, 

Aaltidr  for  her  b<  d<  - sr 
<M  ill  r/r  hirkwid.  Thnyll 
*(nt  sit  yon,  ^amr*  i*«  yon 
cijilit  in  the  ^a/y 

£ I^'ii  t.  you  >3<y.  nothing 
.oirum.T  them  or  111  blind 
viMn,‘  i*a>d  Jim. 

| Tm  11*.!  saying  nol.hitftr 
ag/biy*?  th^m,  God  bdli> 

Uv!V  -the.  VVOriUUi; 

VVaAl  bf>t  gr><  and 

drowtid  yndftidf  quick," 

-am  d dm.  as  though  1o  rnd 
disOiivbim.  . 

"I'm  ho  anr*e  thap 
tiioni  ntlicr  f»irls  youVe  itfobvdy 
fund  idT  she  s.ai^l,  t^yhva, 

,tA  kerjv  from  crying.  f"  I'm 

3 in ' worse*  ami  yen  ;yu*  *T 

way*  after  them.  Yuo 
li^vor  told  them  to  iro  y>tol  y~b:;b!; 
diviwhd  thmrsiJvf'-v  I ■ 
mih" 

" Wl rat  have  you  . 

doing."  he  said,  ^uddtmly; 

- ime  that  day  I 
:e<h-.vt  hi  finlt  and  hmud 
;yi>h  £?due  and  tli*#  ■ 

Vontn  empty,  herring  mice 
!)  V > f*  -*  '■  ) h' 

‘ *’’■ There'*  Tohb  tilings 
nln  deVdm  t tv  'VI 

fTajid/Y  s hy  a p>: >vrtTc dY;J  :*  h 
" Wl*.  iv  did  you  r.-»f  dnH 

nighty  Same  :*>  . v. -^v 

time  volt  emm*  aHmreiT  .. 

“ Xt’-'T-r  yfH>  'if  lh  id.  hvr  :Ut\‘! 

^ What  huvo  yon  In  on  dmnjr  ; ; 

Shr  did  f»«.t  .dn.nu'f  |V,r  yt  ,fi(f|i\  TIk  U 
d«"  odd,  “ i vv  s i - 'inny  t .<  n.  *d.  haly, 

" * -h.  v«m  v «'* * Jf-M'v  y riy  ..yon  ?"  -aid 
Jilin  “ And  ymi  mich; hav< /born  draw- 
in.fr  my  money  every  !;  ndnsT' 

l<  Th«'U^-  Mr-ill'  Mdnns  u-  ^ di  »*M.<( 

wniuOif  WMtyh  -t?)udy  j.f*  .mu>d‘r  f.n 

or  no  nmnyy.  dlo  :i.  r-yston, 

..;h;iu k^df  u fieannl'  wmvHiiiy' -.by 
* vi  id.  *;■  V.,mM  MM-t  en  I'^fk  p)  vor 
MiL-Ovd  hoh\  -i.id  df'mvnd  it !" 


ni 


f*d  SKiepJM?'  \f  the  yr^y 


->un*  m.th.  ;m  vonr^li  ' !«<vrnv'l.  ur\\'- 
idnir  h<'r  arr a.  rd  niaked  fiht  sirqe 

‘ He  .ain't  -Vimr  <.;ldhh  ITc-h  rtiiim/' 

• .-1  ay hi d it,v  i h^-  :Jd . '^hakc  hiftv-  h-ftV 

■•'V**U  e.M'  it  ro  i&0;  i*e.  -'iiHj.  “You 
ain’t  ;ii  f*.  uMi.di  i\T 

" Mr  yive  hbu  In  v„.i’’'  Ha-.  Cried, 
ityg  I t fee  yon*  dead 

I| Y yen  | m»t  tit  to  tmodi  him/4 
Yen  ehr  it  O?  !M0,  H* : y>Jl]  jirn  r ‘ ' 
Jim  nm*  nt.-d  : You  my  ity  ihy  oliild. 
m \\>'  ^)if,  t/,4-  ,.,d!  •»..  ]t.  V<*n  ain’t  ftf. 
fo  {ouch  no  vTi.l.d  * if 
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k'Wbo>ymi  to  talk r-iwY'-iii. Her  *•  I: '••_  droTo, 

she  erlei.1  bidding  injt  lir^r  - o^rri'i i/w’V. ' sajd*  ami  turned  *#tmi  to 

hi??!.  l*  Your*  rluii!  ! Vykiox  he  Uv  you?  mm  give  it  me!1  -md  dim 

JIi.m!  never.  h»  .r,V  much  to  vmi  .a-  half  au  her  iisni'u.  >fc  Til  luav  if  k»Ai 
hour  #?tjf  ^omv  ftuvu*  *jfrl  lied  never  *#Jivre1^  l*nv  a decent  roan/V 

he  ho  ioori'  (o  you  Than  a ghi**  .of  Uxr]  1 Kep  somewiivres?  KVp  • j 

ki  p'  I?  she 

I.  " ...!!.:■ 


a-wnn^r 
so  atf?*- 


ipiii 
?'«.*'•  * !>* 


C rtH:  flp.I  •>/?*. 
' " 3y ;']  I 

arul 


it.<  mm,  1 . 

“It's  >’WJ 

IHP^  :" 

swi.P'  <K  «>«J 


fytiiim 


tltts  Ts-nip  «mi  Hfmi...  • 
bo  hoK)  bor  ko  iiuit  , 

sk*  •■'•"]>?  .->••?-■  •'!•••>•. 

®Mo y!  .5 ; n. . 

khayY'  sbmuteil  h 
the  l*st 


\ ‘XV^vSJ;  VOl/tL  SE  .COAUNG Mono  HO.hu  TOGETHER 


trnmf>r . and  tlu;  ship* 
P^r's  head  yriuhl^nkT 
in  the  yrattiejinc  darkne^*,  tv^ 
mv  a tr^pulour  on  a singm 
.Fire,  alloy lie  repesu-d.  ?md.  l.»r.;-- 
ie?  aityl  \ya$li  irt»u,  nitd  round.,  hr-  Jim  vjshdityiE 

d nigh* . ? Id*!  you  go  »mnn>\ rihlr.*,  with  -a  wmmm  in  his  imm. 

•hmm  up  and  ‘i«ov(o  >;t  Hullo!  I beg  jwrdimr,  lm  he; 

H night  lonit?  Hf.r.t  -e.iid,  looking  iftude^jy  ;;wa^  Ik>  y,<  }< 

fit,  aiifi  riie  iiut ; yvlv’ro  his  elrifd  wos  st 511  sleeping  .^>x4 

j :u*d.  l:ov  !*>>  him  Jp;,*  ' Po.lv  h)TTt  up  r.>r<  fyillv  OH  MU'  ram.  \\hme 

mho  him  i'pon  ) n •.*  it  ho  drowdh.  soothed  by  -.  ••  > 

i'ortfthfe  words,  Then  ho  $nt  off  ori  1V»>. 
jrOi  o£ • "keeptujc:  walk  haefc>  but  as  Iim>  pa?s»=s?  the.-'^yictcJ 
u group  he  could  hot  resist  one  gUiU^Ait 


■all  on  him  indeed! 
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ilteniv  and  at;  the  glaucolK^^  s 

apd  looker!  again/  ^ /' \ \ y : -* 

■*  J 1 ui  f » /’  h»  raid..  -4«.u.v*v . . ' v What/s  ali 

ilus  heref  Wdlv  I 10  damned ! I never 
did!,  Why,  if  it  t-u’L  her — her  . come 
back  and  hiuri  balding  nr,'-***  her  like  a 
conger  T* 

He  carpe  Jimv&T  te  them  mi  the  tip- 
t*M i of  his  enormous:  hoots.  At  a feat 
yards'  clistaiK^  he  stopped  and looked 
again. 

“ Well/’  he  said.  *'  if  that  isn't  'finv 
Wyi^ht  ns  ever  I sct-d ! ^hefu  ttVfVstaxu]" 
htg  there,  (hick  and  close  a>  tin1  bajur 
end!" 

dim  had  related  his  hold,  The  woman 
Lad  eeaved  to  struggle/  mhl  *he  uim?d 
her  face  away. 

“Why,  Jim,  hcres  Juek!”  the  .skipper 
went  on.  f*  1 always  did  say  it  whs  a 
Won dor  as  she  stayed  wit  by  on  so  long. 
Tlu<iy  always  the  wonder  with  all  of  fhviti 
to  iiteh  x\nd;  nrnv  ><heTs  Wejkv.  ' 

a hdgggr  wdnd£r  -still-!.  Well,  I suppose 
..You'll  be  eoming  alOng  heme  t^etdj^r 
inftv 

k;  When?  else  shofrid  vvo  Ik?  'wtriihgi?* 
said  dim. 

u That’s  first  rate/-  said  the  skipper, 

*‘  as  first  rat«’  a thing  »v  ever  I kuowed ! ' 

They  turned  ami  walked  along  the 
deserted  pimtoon,  where  the  trawlers  lay 
all  tied  dp  against  the  \ylmrf,  wady  for 
the  Mondavi  voyage-  »ypt,  for  jtbrpgs  go 
fast  with  fishenneb.  T}»e  woman  \vu> 
'-yy'ui?  rpuetlv,  holding  her  h:n*dl, vwM.d. 

■ n the  far  side  of.  her  foee  lu  bide  d; 
and  in  hopes  of  (layering-  her  ;Vu stress-  die 
skipper  c^ntiinied 

“Grand  sport,  grand  sport  bnday ! 
Never  had  my 

Caught  anv thing  F said  Jim 

^ Ttiree  er;dJ  ing  and  a flonmier  £f  >uid 


■£&£  ^k%>erT; ' phtfiwf '*'  dhwm  th0;  v^liild  . fo 
\ynik,:  mu] . operii  nj^:  hi^  bag;  5r|tdi  pride:  ’ 
They  a))  looked  at  the  little  fish  iymg-  * 
in  it. 

^rfrrand  spurt  C lie  recited, 
laifis  yiiur  good  lady  would  like  them  dd 
her  supper  V 

•'Thank  you,  kindly/'  she  inunoured. 
ami  began  crying  again. 

VI > ajht  to  he  fishing/;  the 

ski(:*j.s-'r  worn.  mu,  rapidly  pnoendhig  md 
to  notice  apytimig  umr^ual.  ■'  ltV  noth- 
:ixtg  uydy  -sport t?  ; ■./•  . v~  r 

M ihey  ^he  top  of  Oiii*  of  the 

a-lreetft  ip  the  old.  town  by  the. 
dod;s?  iIk-  w»imarf  turned  -•pddeiily  a-ide. 
y Vor.  wait  htn'e  a ininutiy''  she  mt<li 
}>urriedj\  ; “ IVe  got  tvV  fefrh  sonmthJng.^ 
The  skipper  took  up  his  ehdd  aganu 
uud  they  -sUiod-  av  d if ipg  ^ Presen  tly  slip. 
retnnreHh  carrying. a sleeping  baby  tlh^ssed 
in  eleau  white  hat  arid  eape  and  all  the 
-ulendors  oi  the  poor. 

u Well.  J never  did  !v  shouted  the  skip- 
per a^aiu.  M.lt?s  a top-deek  e^rg»> 
b }j,J  Welh  if  that  isr/t  ft  thing!  If 
ih;u  isn't  a thing!  J never  did!  Jini, 
lay  hold  on  your  infant  and  carry 
same  its  me  mine,  or  any  de^U  .rngn/^ 

Tim  Woman  held  up  the  child.  G r- 
tainly  .-In-  was  a swee-t -looking  \y<nmn.t 
her  figure  flight  and  full  of  attract ivnu-.- 
At  fdgbf  of  her  dim  was  moved  with  a 
sudtleu  warmth  of  hapjiiiioss.  1\*  » oj H it. 
yifMfe;  wptdd  be  chilling, 

" Right !.."'  he  said,  and  tucking  tin*  baby 
under  his  arm,  more  like  a dog  than  a 
Gold,  h,  feet  of?  to  walk  rapidly. 

’ Right  it  is/*  said  the  skipjLxu,<  brididg 
after  him,  wldle  the  woman  trotted  he- 
sfdp.  '*  And  all  I \viyli  is  my  old  worn  an. 
epnlil^c*  us  dauuing  home.  liJfep  two  motJv 
* fs  from  a beam*!  How  shokf  laugh  Vs 
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ktv  rkrH  VJsH  i> 


feuA  ono  fira*  w;Hy ^ 

in'l  aM<*r  hi?  rr-  fa*0'  '"*  “ Mj  Lute  Souaterjfi 

.‘wgndnr;  Cmioorniafi  tbr 

jft  ; written,  Hvr^iit  ete.,  n}]. 

«tef*urti»n.fc  of  iIk1  m^uml  hurtesquo,  bat  in.spirod, 
otlorteki  him  thfi  posit  ten  I ir.i iwv ».•,  by  the  otemjgm  Ik  v^tahikiteh 
sooroturyV  ft*  tfwfiipji  wiih-fi  i it-n (it]Kd.rt^  rc  fib  *»  brif jiai) t iu^3|u(it:^ 

corry^piattlenr  tfauft&l  - Otte  • &i:. 

best  itHm  m %v 

ii$  V>irivf  jl 

fi;  had  feoa^ijf;  Kiltfyvfii 

and  stetted  ilowii  tk  tMr  .tkI-t- 

takjngk;  \ * V •■  V ' .7  >:  t ['t //J  * V ',%S'~\ 

tMinooxiS  found  iifm>cf]^  all  tu  tni<te  fit 
tfav  ijiiifii.  at*  ififinorm  %i*$ 

s]  >g£*0 1 1 fili? k Uig; — &U  ■'rtd’y:  far  « 

time'  iVt  lw\HL  At  .0  dmm-r  of1  fiw> 

iryfioii  C;W»* 

•v.  '.;  fite  txv  3$Uy 

••  '•TT-jr? ;.  ' ■:  *'  Wotemi ‘*  was 
,W<-  v<V;  t®1.'-  Sohtrykr  Colfax  te>  tv> 

u tin- best 

ever,  .;  llfi . work  wfis 

' • . it . not  in?  nuUK^Ji.vro 
to  iwu&  k honk. 

• The  Jumpfaxj  Ftoii  vrolumo 

Wm?*£  w*te  f«opithVr»  ami  in  J?hs&~ 

land  ifiaj  ftenri  >s£uod.  by 

limi : hat*  ttvo  royalty 


A f A turn  trmn  : ni$ 
inyns.  Hruntor  SfaS* 
afiour  rho  titue  uf  fib* 
tyrniicer-  City 
itf  private 

ivaB  ’ti/fiivo  fiim  lofiart"  ior  iitorary  H»arlcv 
\y i;t } * a .supporting  salary  jus  wpll.  I’m m Mu 

Xapl**s,  in  AuAT^f.  Mark  IVain  had  far  wbon-''  nv  j| 
(ififiih  amfiiing  ^tewurtS  offir;  ho  lost  tfiut: 
mi  thin-  now  in  di.sr asking  thv*  matter  Sim  Franciswr; 
in  -:' . ' ■ .‘'  '‘'iy\\\  '‘C‘\''  . ' ' ' ";k- 

Tlfiio  to  ,'ha\\;; little  ditV 

ticiiliy  in  oaftdndib^  aiTartir^iiiynt,. 

ami  -lid  left#  ill  milling  ijk  in  a vny  hrinf 
thfig-  •’  -It  li*  iulposHtbi^  tt^  ^fb^oivp  -.of 
Mttrk  Twaifi  tx$- 


T«(g  Bfj.s:y  Mtm<H  i\ 

W'UvtV  '.  bU+tb  7 Vt$$i  iXfrpfat 

mip  Xht?  fnwit+tti*  A tyro*!  )«*r  . .^>a>k>)M..r 
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and  h|mvI]  tit*’  iMyiumng  of  h'ife  for-  “ iV  -•urporPiuro  for 

!nn<\  fun  whioh  k id  my  i;«iiip t;<k 

Annum  rbo»i;  whit  (uh(  t'aad  and  found  hensioiiT 
dc5igl;»t  in  the  Tribune  krter*  was  -Elisha  Th*.’  exunvy  • _>e  hv< , tutors 

BIfe&  dr.  of  the  Amorkau  Publish  in  a;  m/orbed  Am  i-  < , into  of  the  most, 

tkrtifmn^i  of  Xlartfortl,  whv  a n s in  Amor- 

shrewd  and  urn  ergot  k .mom-  with  a keen  knn  IborarA  history. 

appro.-;  iut  on.  for  humor  and  th ft  Auierki'nj  i Viirotonoai  ion.  however.  w.  1 s snmevluH 
fm),4n.tk%  for  that  ; delayed,  Bjiss  #iN 


n morrti c fyterk  la 
thk  khor  i:»  • re- 
eded the  profit* 
ut  a do  by  HkhprdK 
.^nti  and  yjfhotn 
through  aOhs(?yit*- 
tion  lUibficanti'ii 
a u d ti&ked  ?)rk 
royalties  pki d. 
RkhardsOt)  h n d 

re<‘eiv.d  fotit  p<‘ r 
pOnf  of  the  *ak\ 
prioV,  h small 
euopgli  rate  for 
these  Jatbr  ylaysr 

the  i'oU  .0” 

mumiFaeture  was 
hiwer  thou,  and 
flip  and  de- 


f;ix>rtf’>ru  ikhdern ♦ 

aipnnod  its  eon- 
serva.t  iyp  d ipeetor- 
atp  by  publishing 
bpak$;  tlftvt  fur- 
nished ent.ertain- 
nienf  to-  the  reader 
as  wp]]  is  kordi 
instriktiDu.  Only 
Ii  I &■ ' sviooosh  i u • - • 
paying  dividends 
j - thk  , 

<Av.  " arul  ;• 

hi*  down  fail.  Two  f|jj 
days,  after  the  &ik 
r i v ?i  l A o f t Jv*?  T 

• fj  v et  Tr  r !fr 

Bti^v  v/rptp,  t b e 
kftfpt,  above  ulcni* 
timVoth  ft  vbxv 
pressed,  a w ish  to 
o "b  t a y ft  a book 

iikdp  op  of  Aik 
Mark  l\vaik  brttor?  from  the  Rust,  and 
protviisod  a large  snkerip*  ku  ~*i by  «>.U- 
imr  attention  to  what  bad  . boon  ViMim- 

plished  with  A.  T^:.;!Rkl»sifd>mrs  TA /A. 
Vunveon.  nji((  war -hook  rhea 

v?r?v':PPP^Ufv.'  no  direct 

propi^iiiun  as  to  hums.  hm  wai  a $v>d,' 
pun yiotMfig  deftpr ( osi>ooiany  ('hmiens 
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li!*-r!ir.v  <s  i-:*Ii f.v . 

ill  will'll 

f lu-  ri'|ri;v 

(iv:  it«<f  m'puily 

fttttHf;.  . i 

nil!  - ; .o iif 

m»<l(;Tfft)u'ti  ,th  c ; ’ • • . ._, 

n»'.(  writ 

r-  ow^iiii  i» 

'*01  tivsu*ly 

^IICHSGAN 


mmXB&X:  MA&AZl&E 


Ift^n  her  ht^  l4&htO;hi*g»  intlifft  r- 

.fttof:' fowani  — to  Iwr 

aered.  Sin*  ^13^1?^^} 
ndght  u n <:oi ho<l<>:i  , y ii * |5*j 

ererv  oft  matted  Ajf 

!'•;  tier  brother,  vho  was  eager  : 
her  approval  of  his  eelebru.v*,  M.k^  Lruf.gr 
d«-e  epneeded  admiration.  'Their  fat he* 

iljd^  Yiai 

:'  " : "'  " •'  • " liis  nrumhcf  With 

a hearty  <ense  ; 
r.-rf‘;V  huyunr  and  a kwr 

|S|L^  pereejHmn  »>('  sip.-.- 

ij^ggT  PdfUT  ariT  j&f&f1 

bil.i  ty  i ii  m *■  n 
%'&  jigdTit 
I 

f froil  i ih« 


ftp l W r Wetti 1 1 1$ ■ ' VO 

denier  Elihirig. : ] 

>»Ui  nhitvtr-.,  and  ht->  daogliUr  OUviu,:  *»> . ]ovvom?f  and 
pictured-  thee  ^uVouel  haH 

■ Bay  <rf - $ft»yrnre 
Ydtmg  Lau^rhm 


jrryf 

bripg  in-  <Ui- 

tywxfcyr  ^ hi*. 

t*  wii  ;•  ‘ to- 

^Tf  liter, : itifrf  '"t&n 
•4  *\  y * h e f <>:r  e 
f ^hri^th  joy  ^ a ’it*  he) 

OToni*o*y  was  in- 
vite* } ro  i|  ine  a t 
t f$  e hotel.  II v 
Went  r*Ay 
i>y  ; The  Ipvety 
. £ \ ti  he*  v ui  in  th  * 

1 pro  wji  h4,i  lie  Li\d 
if  r .S' T V+.trp  tt  i.  t !ix 
he  t • T Vb  ryf 
• sUi b ft. y too tHyy  had 
fiycpi  dfft&t.  ptfH 
*:*!  Ii  Is  w'aksok 
d : For  the 
iijr'-t  finiif  ■.;  yun  vr* 
he  looked  upon 
its  reality , Long 

aflorw4  rH  he  sn  hi  * 

“ It  W ioriy: 
years  -.11^0.' : Frton 
that  s>fey  to  t^% 

She-  [tits  nt'V"f 

heeo  mvt  01  TO.x* 

. thiViii  Lan^leh, 
oltl  at  4el  i <%a  to 

its  hfei  ^'CoK-  f hiprOe  to  look 
lifi  fohgOr  -^Th  x\\e 

tvOr  -gi  r ihooT;  ; Lren  1 1 x* . 1 

• it 

v|o.mh<l^  'vrhi . ttinT 
live.  thrifoOPt  yif.  tltoir  fi rst  mpotiner. 

•Stir/  ;•  t : first  dartiii  an?]  fasoi- 

ra> r^t{ hn>'  th<tti  0ttPa»nh‘s«l  hy  this 
H^h^rli^hVn^  ^rtnitiJro.  win*'  had  «'omo 
os  frnoj  ouiThrr  -.phenv  Ho?  lilt*  h:ol 

of 

k . ';fihih.{o'  '..  8h‘“  JiWt  ?lor»vr  :^y.n\ 
n><'roi/Htig;  ..  him  - h-.-forr.,  Xn- 
ilo^d*  ftnfiody  had.  Kfiihr^hat  t^Trh>x-' 
h «*vfiy  rf  .'Orr,o*Hyt  attir/d ; foerrly 
rafh«,t  than  olnorv- ant ly 
iron  and  startling  rnrhor  titan:  ^odtin‘*d 
of  • v.n»x.w-*)t  • — hr  dh.tprhod  t**>Ohvkr  lh;M.i 
hi-r.  )gu*«  Srn^<-d  li»a  hvnsy^TOjjg 
rOrd  tlu>  .it')'ivi')i(i.;'iij  oifd  f>nn.  Nfu.f  lif,i 


Jfn'eis'  • • 

C IwtlM! 

st a pt T anvi  ‘f $>-■'. 

hiainrSi  h te  rt^Vtoh 

« i]  to  i r o t u n 4 
frieH'I.  Ofehiettf 
|h?  f f that  ii%W 
with*  >1  n i tyr if 
to  visit 
by  ami  by.; 
with  the  full  m- 
fehti<g)  of  going — 
soon.  Fate* 
even  bin!  auotfier 
Olon.  He  did  >hht 
s€^»  Clmim  fdr  fHo 
hotter  part  of  >1 
yt*ar.  ;. 

. •I  JthWoyV'r,  h o 

twonty-tw.-.  years  saw  Miss  T.cmgrldg;  f 

i;fc$dhr  noffiaMire  week;  On  X*/'v  • Tvar%-  hh)\  Inr 
upon,  though  forth  to  jfayr  'dfrljtf,  aftWr  thVf-Xfti^Mxni  uf 
ahafti-red  health  of  the  tirne—doDre  laVlMl^  rtliep : Aii 0 lU'ftsy 
xvimuug,  lovable,  Mfe  La r^gdon  WoS  rec^iv i ng  *?iih  Tf 
dolf  *Pid  Hamnel  Alov  iLioker*  a niervv  <*f 

lup  ffdui  Boeelier,  at  the  home  of  a Mrs- 

he  decided  fo  ffO  there  firs t AVVth  y*an5g 
Till  t)  g»  X Vn  lie  ftfr  1 y tft  *?levhiTi  (f 

tin*  innrhirig,  and  they  4M  nv>f  Ieare  uhiil 
midnight.  fTe  retOr.ued  i/»  Wasltiiignaf 

vcdt.hbu  t seeing  Vf  fss  I.augvloii  ai^vin . 

thoHgh  )u>  wfiuhl  yioeny  to  had  }H*n 

. f here  un?  now  SMsee  further  '.  eor- 
rr^pondenoe  whit  BIUs;  thoTi  ;d>..o»  th** 
^v^hp^pr-..  im>4o  a 

,^‘p  i'^  ffoT-rlord  to  settle  the  matter.  The 
ptihl i f<her;  ^Mintihed . t r ♦ bis  hfinig  \yit.b  1TL 
i>e^,  o*fT^fed  vhii^  f he  hospiutlify  of  bM 

iupNeJihld,  Also,!)  he  .niade  Ltpi  t«»v 

pay  him  SOlbOOO 


ftny  ThcttiAS  K ncecnrH  / v.  V 7- 
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The  UiStjfoOjV,  fiUMt  in 


week,  .ivnyljusY,  Bui  Mw  'b^t  tiling  that  ha* 

i»af»i>**in*d  U Ur,‘r,  Tfcfe  great 

Buhl yrM u\i>  >' VKipw uy  kept  on  trying  to  bur- 

gn in  With  mi1  for  b hook'  tiH  l iluyiigtit  f 

\voiii<]  opt  tliti* vh^itev  - short  by  criming.  ttj£: 

iur  i\  tuft.  1 inet  Henry  Ward  Doeikvt  in 

Brooklyyi.  <V  with  hi*  OVaaJ  Whoh-'Viwih'lt 

way  'pf  own  ;k^>iyt;v‘tp- 

popple  & lut’vhvrt  he.gvtS#  e)uiiH‘e.lu:  Sftht. 

Sony.  here— yon  u re  one  iaf  the  tsdwnfel 
ition  of  The  wgffc-“^;v.»bp*ty  is  going  (0 
1 1 n\  ta^Usil;  in  \r\U  t teXA  of  Imh v«de*<3,  1 il phT  rtljk 
ppae  yuo  know  iHpro  tiutii  enough  tiy  ev*r y\" 
in  'VJjfCi  it  HI  tell  y.»,j  what  tv,  >k» 

^VroI  T IiMon^d  well,  & thoti  ratuo  ujv  hiurw 
%,  rntWo  ft:-  H|4^?tn{ , eoiilr/iet  for  cy  '$$$£ £r;: 
f 'ti  ?/  l*spk;  of  bho  pT  OOh  large  payy?*.  with 
iHu^f  tui  ioiiVt  i p mwi  i-u'rr  ipt  f?>  hi  f/t;> * e*f> 

in  the  i«hiu>*  Hwnd*  hy  the  mpbllg  .0 
July  Mv  po?  : *!-  ?.*  t * fa*  a fourth  omre 

i bw u they  have  ^V(‘£  fmhl  hVry  autbon  • ->  • » ;.r. 
Clamer  T* r&deyi  Bother  wilt  bo  *wrjif kjy  1 
when  he  hear*  fit i*. 


posli  for  his  rnpyrijght,  or  he  vvo.alyl  hny 
five  per  cent.  TOTcihy — whirl*  wo*  u fourth 
mure  than  KH.luirflVm)  frft$[  meet-ed.  lie 
ad\ vij?f?d  tile  latu  r arrangement. 

(Teniers  (aid  already  taken  ndvieo  ami 

had  tiebi  with 

tUr-lia rikon.  The  $1.0jHtn  a }wi rs 
ttaipliitimi,  but  he  witli^tond  it  and 
r!o*ed  fth:  tije  aityalfy  hasi^— 5 th^  best 
juhgin^Mf  I over  displayed;*  he 
wa-  went  to  deolare.  A letho  written 
‘.hi#  mother  aud  Vtster  near  the  end 
of ;'  t bis  Ilart/otd  stay  is  worth  diluting 
ttfetty  fidly  here  f»W  infonntltinifi  and 
aVeh^frwt^r  it  ^iht^iiasL  tf  hiurs  dote 
of  An  unary  ^ B.h  : 

I Oik  )«  n ee«>»i  T wtpppVjjrl 

ir»'  t tie  Hi  *.nl<'i  oiti-v  «t<  I ; .ue»  ihteugh  N W. 
\u>rk  fo  • Hen  the  boys  on  the  W y^nnig 

•fame*  tTiyrdoh  Beh  «n  tt  a^keit  file  tu  P*  rab 
two**  a wUi'k.  .imj.f*r*oria.ll\  f<?»  ifa  fi^rntik 
A k<i i.l  if  V v/nnivt  J uu^iu  to*ye  full  sw me. 
a<t.  it li out  anybtidv  ^ A Wwot'Ol  to,  I’: 

su  ? 1 1 I dp i i«t • the  Vety  HdJ ».^sfc  hi w 

vOjnee  he  v;i  e|,  * Alt  right  ‘:  1 ->*»■]  ’•  ft^ 

Q ivnUrart"  & Hmf  seitje.l  I U|»t  rout  feu 

f h I : fu.ii  k r* e i t ^ r»e  i h 1.  W Wrtte  oa>  hTt^t  ^ 


Su  th-  bnuk  wldeii  wveld  estaldi^fl  hb. 
vlaitu  ro  a t»w  Vi\m  in  The  Literan  Land 
arrartevd  B-r,  and  it  remained  eniy 
Tb  dh'^:  fHhmtsefipt,  a task  Vvhibti 
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ooln.  H.«*  had  rjhiv  A i’4..| >;-v.  ^sni;< • ?r-<in  ^ 1 »<  A lh:,  (»ur  it 
li  Tr  rhi.nr  loti-rs  ^ "*'•  .'»> ‘mining,  U -p.«Uo  riuh»  r 

.{u,tM<T  &Mwjm  Pri^r  vrnAnetMianit-  (rail  tutor.1 

■ t*<,!U[*!Ooni'-~  jut:  - 1 L • 1 0 g-aiiuwJ  that.  oh- 

(»U1  VII.  \u\  -;*J T.r  Of  n-JHi  <. • !•>  o<;  foiVt.i  • VY 

|| • 1 1 'o.’>Hbo  % > !«»•  pfritiH  «>).  i\u  w-nt  iitv  Tb* o- 

HY  thti *viuj  »f  JAnri-  -but  orip  thins;  t\!  d o ; S»»-  knwv  rba-X 

•t  L»  il  ofj> 

Mefl  'imh  aiijcl  a 

Mr 

7J*1 

Ht4s»V : -for  vy  i f b 

tlv*m  ii.t  poirscrii* 
fly  <i’0ay,y 

of  WiiUuTigt^.fi 
,Ttu 

wholfcr 
mach  mery 
\ 1 1 ft#  ' vj  i # :a  i vA 

■ lipm  li 
to  fro 

Fmm*Kpn  *\u*]  soy 

;H  h 

.1  /£& ep  (it 

faVe.  Thorn  if 
book  remitted;  bo 
oouhl  propim*  it 
} Jv  e to  a xn**ti  # 
frlomfs,  Furthor- 
inxfm  ho  oonkl 

fetum 

Ho  ha«l  Letm 

, mxiop*  to  _ r&if 
hHpeoj4^\W 

bail iu^v,  A»ot  .timUrfs  won*  too  ur^om  ns 

j».\nmt  rjoltyv.  Ho  uUr&.iup^  fronv  SAiH'A 

fki(  a A vo  a or  * of  royirltj,  on(l  topic  . 
i*v  (bo  pf  Aspimvolt  on 
tAkqnnooii,  .3>  fiti«:.  shAuoor  for  fbVfeir  >jiuy^!, 
up|l  • V>r*;vriti  »i  i ho  j st  hnif  H, . foj ) ? a y ^ihu  i * 

wii  h J tit  ■ p]<]  hHi  v Sf-A  \Yafek-*pifi  n *: 

MtfViftC’  £ti<\  n*Tl  )\Un  tj)P 

ftrcfilii  thitf  h<  >h.\>  rime  ^vnvTJ  [*«  ,,,hk- 

TA']^(T/L»  v ■ Tf^H  /to  f f 

T n fact . i A i&{j utf rs  #iitulo  1 1»»*  iir*  1 Atv;+f f 

irri\»\i  {?> 


Dory  hi*  irJ.^»  UjmI 
} nv ptcrs^i j ; , .:  ^at^vor a 1 
tTtiphTo  of  fc  i o 
feptjfc;.  • 

ifiit  fHvo  jtod- 
<1  # 1 1\  \ r H b o 

h&0  f rotTt  TJupd- 
imtu  that  tin*  At' n 
h a »1  rMpyri^liiod 
bin  'Q:  a »f/r#0  ( 1 f% 

Vvttvr$  a ml 

jm^o4  fee ti tug  thorn 
iitiif  in  n t»rw»k.  to 
rt'ijrnJnirso  lliom- 
•^elvot  Still  fhrthor 
ftu  \ tboir  iiivoKO 
XfiOvt.  This , m 
thaif  A* 

Avrpori  t (s  tooth. 

.<  TiMiioi)  s opn  - 
ti  r fii pej  { lip  tPj.h»  rt 

1\>-  teiog'm|i]i.  By 
fjil>  smhio  iTiviWom 
hf’  pciOvytetT  hut 

tti  tm  itiitjijva, 

Tbnu  ho  Avr«'jb'‘  a 
I ett:f.p  r mul  Xftt 
r 1 OW\l  to  Jle 

V'*p.*rnM  h,-  ta?  1 1 i >!<  - in  yda  U\ 

t:>fs  h,tJ  Off  \\  ti  ♦ * r i t\  : « - •-*  ■{• 

A T:poH. 

f 1 lix^y  ifr&iio  & xujnXl*  A^vivti'-art  Uinl  hopk 
A liMvr  pr*'};uf»-»]  ih;  .m-w  |t»u  yhn  ptOr^  <»r  fl;u* 
^isvy  or  pfelity* — )mU  I wiU  l«>l.  it  n«/vt*r  hi-fA 
fin-  i ii: lw . Don't  vmv»  U-t -iO<  ;>t  i. *,►«»»- 

hi-Mt  tfn»t  j'im  t ? If hn  » ti u U///  i-ritp  rivluori 
thy  lf40vr-,  A riM\v  -im'.v.  n. ; . tTi>  Jj* t U*ci  P 

i-t  '«»*«•  *!<*•  { h/L'  **  ilano/.^fl'yTA^int'TCY 

Uvi'  ^ra |ii>  A non  iiAVA in f^uh;  Viv; 
iiva Ah  1 Oh1\:  thopi  ii\t-  { yff;j 

inret  r-  XS !»  » i i:*vr* i ii!  ••  Lin^-ttiKM  Ls 
/oMoiifit  I**  h*A*  tlnih  two  tlitaistin/»  iijfh-vf:y 
VO  I*  )»•]  'Oc  fo  »N  « ! If  H - « f'  *i  ? ‘0'.jj  -fui  1 i i -t: ! i - 

F.uAttuii  .) iiXjtr .t « t *jp- . -itpVfe-  f t/py  >s  m jM  ty 
‘Mil.ij-.h  \n\  lotl«,r>  ii*  f m » - L • » r -. » » t J.imm-mU  i-* 

to  pvf  tiiurjv  thoii  {uHtut  ^utn 


M\\>x  Tv^ain 

I voni  i\,  0hotofti4pif  >^bcrj[  in, 


>"<a\ 


;tf 0 xh fSpd  hS'  * ^rttV i iii?'  i h ?>  1 1 i o t ill  I $t 

fPXpH'bAl  {?-  vy  \h-.-d  )!i;rl  !<-.•■'(!.< 

0T>  t h* * (-'hio »'-<•  r ruhM.-- v . ( T-orSv  tn  ^ .! ■• 

pvpl  Ift ..  In  ■'I  ft  ?h*>V  ov)  Of  S | *».>r  r*l»T  pT'  Pph4'  f 
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Avn>  troabfea thi* 

f.ii'vir  NV i tii  111*?  «li  iv<M *:r % l&mi y ttiHJrtH 
ixf  -VI Mric  Twain/  )i>  w )»♦•*»/  • ;'i-m • t>vn 
>n»v i'l'Mip-  Uh  rot  00/  x$  ti «i* 

uf  wlu.it  tlurliMV'l  ||  W0>>  1o  fefe  /*- 

IrwrriiL  rVrj*  M.w.^pjHnh UiS,  til  Vonu ; thot 

till  title’ 

v 7'  It  >'  ;\  »•■  >* ' i/il- 

- - .v/ry \ J'rtj'irrxs . 

>,  ■,  ’ 4?  wo/  /m  n- 

Vi  [ *'i  t‘T  * 

j V-  >i £4*4.  . '?M.:  n ■"*:&&*■ 

l^^»y^li?:',.,,>.j'  'j'V','  *'.  ’ 1 

/•:  41*/  . Aw/tH/ai^ 
fjto  , / V ^ n y tlfi^gfeiW 

re  of  or/i<vU*A 

*'  ; fiier^a# inii . , 

irrg/r]  Bliss  it/  r<?- 

|pf  .^p  :/*'•;/  : ; : l.itn^.  Xhe  t'vinptitiy 

jpff/  "t  ||i^j  hitjxuijirru1 


fot>iiil,  tiinf  'jrhjv 
. :)e;t  for* ■ • ; ■ 

iftrtu  \h/  1*.  *4/  fo-lfft 

, t f , '. ‘ IK/  lit  - ! \ 1'4J! ' 

•t;*f/tp^:.  **«d 

i/iv  4 //yj 

’ v//$  tfe  , •"  |jg 

■-or**  jpg  uuwiti-  — - 

l t Or/  at  : Uri  ro*^: 

•/&,*?  ji-ft  n 4^Hr  . ' , / • 
i\f  ite  glflftf  i-> 

Aot/  li  t t»kWi*nfa;  ' 

/ib/t * • lit/  £l ti pi 
qniri-*!  :fM!*)'.  toi>ni}t/  nf  frt]>tv  ^trfjr}y  ivork 
■tp  j[iyt  'tuft  l>iy  hjm/a^y?irt. 

u/^v ' ii">  i/viT  h i* 

lactnn-  vin-iiif  nf  tWu  y "nv^  hfi/r*- 

; whh  *(be»t  it  woalvi  b/  dvraAtr 

iiitjtr  avya^  i>  .vp)Tf>rr;m/i;y  i/ri 

t a ; h/\  iiiiSy:.  l/’/t i$ n v to  hi/':-  , /itcl 
friytiK T|k*  r«--rr>l;r  jo</thi*«l  Hu/l  wto«»- 

if>(/:  At  YVr^itiUt  {tt  (Air^oro  ati*;i 
vvliort:  I tV  w & T« H *t*i  Vim  1 like  if  K4I4T? j/et 
//iuqu/ro'f . > . [}} >, /; v :-; ‘ •" ’ •/  V ' 

Xlv  7'f'torTifMl  tvi  ^Aiv  CttVl 

gn/**  nuo  inoro  lortiir^  tbly  i »j«F 


Rev'.  jo>mt  Hof^KtNS  TWicif/^j  t. 
,Ffon.  an  enrly  0litvtMKra>;fi  11  . 
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a work-in  thn  Lanj^luh  llornK  11c* 
mtnuii to  K'»  hy  a train,  bjjf  with  lo* 
nitt.nrd  giitMur  iiiiaKuid^rstiKniiitig-  iinte- 
tables;  1 4 { course4  took  a Ah » w on  tv  toljtf- 
*j  rapb  ina  b is  approach  f'rnm  «liflvivur. 
stMioiiA  aloi%  {ho  roach  Youh^r  Lai  intern 
lamv-Lufei  ^r»  down  tho  iiun  as  far  na 


Mawk  'Twain’s  Ho  at  in  Hi’ff.uo 
A wed/jin**  gift  (r om  Mr.  LdngiJoti 
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The  idea  was  a disturbing  one.  The 
young  man  did  not  urge  his  guest  to 
prolong  his  visit.  He  said: 

“Well  have  to  stand  it,  I guess,  but 
you  mustn’t  leave  before  to-night.” 

“ I ought  to  go  by  the  first  train,” 
Clemens  said,  gloomily.  “ I am  in  love.” 

“ In  what?” 

•“In  love  — with  your  sister,  and  I 
ought  to  get  away  from  here.” 

The  young  man  was  now  very  genuine- 
ly alarmed.  To  him  Mark  Twain  was  a 
highly  gifted,  fearless,  robust  man — a 
man’s  man,  and  as  such  altogether  ad- 
mirable, lovable.  Delightful  he  was  be- 
yond doubt,  adorable  as  a companion — 
but  not  a companion  for  Livy. 

“Look  here,  Clemens,”  he  said,  when 
he  could  get  his  voice,  “there’s  a train 
in  half  an  hour.  I’ll  help  you  catch  it. 
Don’t  wait  till  to-night.  Go  now.” 

Clemens  shook  his  head. 

“No,  Charley,”  he  said,  in  his  gentle 
drawl ; “ I want  to  enjoy  your  hospitality 
a little  longer.  I promise  to  be  circum- 
spect, and  I’ll  go  to-night.” 

That  night,  after  dinner,  when  it  was 
time  to  take  the  New  York  train,  a 
light  two-seated  wagon  was  at  the  gate. 
The  coachman  was  in  front,  and  young 
Langdon  and  his  guest  took  the  back 
seat.  For  some  reason  the  seat  had  not 
been  locked  in  its  place,  and  when  after 
the  good-byes  the  coachman  touched  the 
horse  it  made  a quick  spring  forward, 
and  the  back  seat  with  both  passengers 
described  a half-circle  and  came  down 
with  force  on  the  cobbled  street.  Neither 
passenger  was  seriously  hurt;  Clemens 
not  at  all — only  dazed  a little  for  a mo- 
ment. Then  came  an  inspiration:  here 
was  a chance  to  prolong  his  visit.  Evi- 
dently it  was  not  intended  that  he  should 
take  that  train.  When  the  Langdon 
household  gathered  round  with  restora- 
tives he  did  not  recover  too  quickly.  He 
allowed  them  to  support  or  carry  him  into 
the  house  and  place  him  in  an  arm-chair 
and  apply  remedies.  The  young  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  especially  showed  anxiety 
and  attention.  This  was  pure  happiness. 
He  was  perjuring  himself,  of  course,  but 
they  say  Jove  laughs  at  such  things. 

He  recovered  in  a day  or  two,  but  the 
wide  hospitality  of  the  handsome  Lang- 
don home  was  not  only  offered  now;  it 
was  enforced.  He  was  still  there  two 
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weeks  later,  after  which  he  made  a trip 
to  Cleveland  to  confide  in  Mrs.  Fair- 
banks how  he  intended  to  win  Livy  Lang- 
don for  his  wife. 

He  returned  to  Hartford  to  look  after 
the  progress  of  his  book.  Some  of  it 
was  being  put  into  type,  and  with  his 
mechanical  knowledge  of  such  things  he 
was  naturally  interested  in  the  process. 
Furthermore,  he  liked  Hartford;  next  to 
that  of  Elmira,  he  preferred  the  society 
there. 

He  made  his  headquarters  with  the 
Blisses,  then  living  at  821  Asylum  Street, 
and  read  proof  in  a little  upper  room, 
where  the  lamp  was  likely  to  be  burning 
most  of  the  time,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  nearly  always  blue  with  smoke.  Mrs. 
Bliss  took  him  into  the  quiet  social  life 
of  the  neighborhood — to  small  church 
receptions,  society  gatherings,  and  the 
like — all  of  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy. 
Many  of  the  dwellers  in  that  neighbor- 
hood were  members  of  the  Asylum  Hill 
Congregational  Church,  then  recently 
completed,  except  the  spire.  It  was  a 
cultured  circle,  well  off  in  the  world’s 
goods — its  male  members,  for  the  most 
part,  concerned  in  various  commercial 
ventures. 

The  church  stood  almost  across  the  way 
from  the  Bliss  home,  and  Mark  Twain 
with  his  picturesque  phrasing  referred 
to  it  as  the  “ stub-tailed  church  ” on 
account  of  its  abbreviated  spire;  also, 
later,  with  a knowledge  of  its  prosperous 
membership,  as  the  “church  of  the  Holy 
Speculators.”  He  was  at  an  evening 
reception  at  the  house  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, when  he  noticed  a photograph  of 
the  unfinished  building  framed  and  hang- 
ing on  the  wall.  He  paused  to  look  at  it 
more  closely.  Mrs.  Bliss  was  standing 
near  him. 

“ Why,  yes,”  he  commented,  in  his  slow 
fashion,  “this  is  the  ‘ Church  of  the 
Holy  Speculators.’” 

“ Sh !”  cautioned  Mrs.  Bliss.  “ Its 
pastor  is  just  behind  you.  He  knows 
your  work  and  wants  to  meet  you.” 
Turning,  she  said:  “Mr.  Twiehell,  this 
is  Mr.  Clemens.  Most  people  know  him 
as  Mark  Twain.” 

And  so  in  this  casual  fashion  he  met 
the  man  who  was  to  become  his  closest 
personal  friend  and  counselor,  and  would 
remain  so  for  more  than  forty  years. 
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Joseph  Hopkins  Twichell  was  a man 
about  his  own  age,  athletic  and  hand- 
some— a student  and  a devout  Christian; 
yet  a man  familiar  with  the  world,  fond 
of  sports,  with  an  exuberant  sense  of 
humor,  and  a wide  understanding  of  the 
frailties  of  humankind.  He  had  been 
" port  waist  oar  ” at  Yale,  and  had  left 
college  to  serve  with  General  Dan  Sickles 
as  a chaplain  who  had  followed  his  duties 
not  only  in  the  camp  but  on  the  field. 

Clemens  was  invited  to  the  Twichell 
home,  where  he  met  the  young  wife  and 
got  a glimpse  of  the  happiness  of  that 
sweet  and  peaceful  household.  He  had 
a neglected,  lonely  look,  and  he  loved  to 
gather  with  them  at  their  fireside.  He 
expressed  his  envy  of  their  happiness, 
and  once  Mrs.  Twichell  asked  him  why, 
since  his  affairs  were  growing  prosper- 
ous, he  did  not  marry  and  establish  a 
household  of  his  own.  Long  afterward 
Mr.  Twichell  wrote: 

Mark  made  no  answer  for  a little,  but, 
with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  floor,  appeared 
to  be  deeply  pondering.  Then  he  looked  up, 
and  said,  slowly,  in  a voice  tremulous  with 
earnestness  (with  what  sympathy  he  was 
heard  may  be  imagined):  “ I am  taking 
thought  of  it.  I am  in  love  beyond  all  tell- 
ing with  the  dearest  and  best  girl  in  the 
whole  world.  I don’t  suppose  she  will  marry 
me.  I can’t  think  it  possible.  She  ought 
not  to.  But  if  she  doesn’t,  I shall  always  be 
sure  that  the  best  thing  I ever  did  was  to 
fall  in  love  with  her,  and  proud  to  have  it 
known  that  I tried  to  win  her!” 

It  was  only  a brief  time  until  the 
Twichell  fireside  was  home  to  him.  He 
came  and  went,  and  presently  it  was 
"Mark”  and  "Joe,”  as  by  and  by  it 
would  be  "Livy”  and  "Harmony,”  and 
in  a few  years  "Uncle  Joe”  and  "Uncle 
Mark,”  " Aunt  Livy  ” and  " Aunt  Har- 
mony,” so  to  remain  until  the  end. 

James  Redpath,  proprietor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Lyceum  Bureau,  was  the  leading 
lecture  agent  of  those  days,  and  controlled 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  platform  celebri- 
ties. Mark  Twain's  success  at  the  Cooper 
Union  the  year  before  had  interested  Red- 
path.  He  had  offered  engagements,  then 
and  later,  but  Clemens  had  not  been  free 
for  the  regular  circuit.  Now  there  was 
no  longer  a reason  for  postponement  of 
a contract.  Redpath  was  eager  for  the 


new  celebrity,  and  Clemens  closed  with 
him  for  the  season  of  1868-69,  and  with 
his  new  lecture,  " The  Vandal  Abroad,” 
was  presently  earning  a hundred  dollars 
and  more  a night,  and  making  most  of 
the  nights  count. 

This  was  affluence  indeed.  He  had  be- 
come suddenly  a person  of  substance — 
an  associate  of  men  of  consequence,  with 
a commensurate  income.  He  could  help 
his  mother  lavishly  now,  and  did. 

His  new  lecture  was  immensely  pop- 
ular. It  was  a resume  of  the  Quaker 
City  letters — a foretaste  of  the  book  that 
would  presently  follow.  Wherever  he 
went  he  was  hailed  with  eager  greetings. 
He  caught  such  drifting  exclamations  as : 
" There  he  is !”  " There  goes  Mark 

Twain!”  People  came  out  on  the  street 
to  see  him  pass, 

A number  of  his  engagements  were  in 
the  central  part  of  New  York,  at  points 
not  far  distant  from  Elmira.  He  had  a 
standing  invitation  to  visit  the  Langdon 
home,  and  he  made  it  convenient  to 
avail  himself  of  that  happiness. 

His  was  not  an  unruffled  courtship. 
When  at  last  he  reached  the  point  of 
proposing  for  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
neither  the  daughter  nor  the  household 
offered  any  noticeable  encouragement  to 
his  suit.  Many  absurd  anecdotes  have 
been  told  of  his  first  interview  with  Mr. 
Langdon  on  the  subject,  but  they  are 
altogether  without  foundation.  It  was  a 
proper  and  dignified  discussion  of  a very 
serious  matter.  Mr.  Langdon  expressed 
deep  regard  for  him,  and  friendship,  but 
he  was  not  inclined  to  add  him  to  the 
family;  the  young  lady  herself  in  a 
general  way  accorded  with  these  views. 
The  applicant  for  favor  left  sadly  enough, 
but  he  could  not  remain  discouraged  or 
sad.  He  lectured  at  Cleveland  with  vast 
success,  and  the  news  of  it  traveled 
quickly  to  Elmira.  He  was  referred  to 
by  Cleveland  papers  as  a " lion  ” and 
" the  coming  man  of  the  age.”  Two  days 
later,  in  Pittsburg  (November  19th),  he 
"played”  against  Fanny  Kemble,  the 
favorite  actress  of  that  time,  with  the 
result  that  Miss  Kemble  had  an  audience 
of  two  hundred,  against  nearly  ten  times 
the  number  who  gathered  to  hear  Mark 
Twain.  The  news  of  this  went  to  Elmira, 
too.  It  was  in  the  papers  there  next 
morning.  It  was  on  the  second  morning 
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following  the  Pittsburg  triumph,  when 
the  Langdon  family  were  gathered  at 
breakfast,  that  a bushy,  auburn  head 
poked  fearfully  in  at  the  door,  and  a low, 
humble  voice  said: 

“ The  calf  has  returned ; may  the 
prodigal  have  some  breakfast?” 

No  one  could  be  reserved  or  reprovingly 
distant  or  any  of  those  unfriendly  things 
with  a person  like  that — certainly  not 
Jervis  Langdon,  who  delighted  in  the 
humor  and  the  tricks  and  turns  and 
oddities  of  this  eccentric  visitor.  Giving 
liis  daughter  to  him  was  another  matter, 
but  even  that  thought  was  less  disturbing 
than  it  had  been  at  the  start.  In  truth, 
the  Langdon  household  had  somehow 
grown  to  feel  that  he  belonged  to  them. 

There  was  only  a provisional  engage- 
ment at  first.  Jervis  Langdon  suggested, 
and  Samuel  Clemens  agreed  with  him, 
that  it  was  proper  to  know  something 
of  his  past  as  well  as  of  his  present 
before  the  official  parental  sanction 
should  be  given.  When  Mr.  Langdon  in- 
quired as  to  the  names  of  persons  of 
standing  to  whom  he  might  write  for 
credentials,  Clemens  pretty  confidently 
gave  him  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Stebbings 
and  others  of  San  Francisco,  adding  that 
he  might  write  also  to  Joe  Goodman  if 
he  wanted  to,  but  that  he  had  lied  for 
Goodman  a hundred  times,  and  that 
Goodman  would  lie  for  him  if  necessary, 
so  his  testimony  would  be  of  no  value. 
The  letters  to  the  clergy  were  written, 
and  Mr.  Langdon  also  wrote  one  on  his 
own  account. 

It  was  still,  a long  mail  trip  to  the 
coast  and  back  in  those  days.  It  might 
be  two  months  before  replies  would  come 
from  those  ministers.  The  lecturer  set 
out  again  on  his  travels,  and  was  radi- 
antly and  happily  busy.  He  went  as  far 
west  as  Illinois;  had  crowded  houses  in 
Chicago;  visited  friends  and  kindred  in 
Hannibal,  St.  Louis,  and  Keokuk,  carry- 
ing the  great  news  and  lecturing  in  old, 
familiar  haunts. 

He  was  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  at  the 
end  of  March  (1869),  and  in  a letter  to 
Bliss  states  that  he  will  be  in  Elmira 
two  days  later,  and  asks  that  proofs  of 
the  book  be  sent  there.  He  arrived  ac- 
cording to  schedule,  anxious  to  hear  the 
reports  that  would  make  him,  as  the 
novels  might  say,  “the  happiest  or  the 


most  miserable  of  men.”  Jervis  Lang- 
don had  a rather  solemn  look  when  they 
were  alone  together.  Clemens  asked : 

“You’ve  heard  from  those  gentlemen 
out  there  ?” 

“Yes,  and  from  another  gentleman  I 
wrote  concerning  you.” 

“ They  don’t  appear  to  have  been  very 
enthusiastic  from  your  manner.” 

“ Well,  yes,  some  of  them  were.” 

“I  suppose  I may  ask  what  particular 
form  their  emotion  took  ?” 

“ Oh  .yes ; yes,  they  agree  unanimously 
that  you  are  a brilliant,  able  man,  a man 
with  a future,  and  that  you  would  make 
about  the  worst  husband  on  record.” 

The  applicant  for  favor  had  a forlorn 
look. 

“ There’s  nothing  very  evasive  about 
that,”  he  said. 

There  was  a period  of  reflective  silence. 
It  was  probably  no  more  than  a few 
seconds,  but  it  seemed  longer. 

“Haven’t  you  any  other  friend  that 
you  could  suggest?”  Langdon  said. 

“ Apparently  none  whose  testimony 
would  be  valuable.” 

Jervis  Langdon  held  out  his  hand. 
“You  have  at  least  one,”  he  said.  “I 
believe  in  you.  I know  you  better  than 
they  do.” 

And  so  came  the  crown  of  happiness. 
The  engagement  of  Samuel  Langhome 
Clemens  and  Olivia  Lewis  Langdon  was 
ratified  next  day,  February  2,  1869. 

To  his  mother  Samuel  Clemens  wrote: 

She  is  only  a little  body,  but  she  hasn’t 
her  peer  in  Christendom.  I gave  her  only  a 
plain  gold  engagement  ring,  when  fashion 
imperatively  demands  a two-hundred-dollar 
diamond  one,  & told  her  it  was  typical  of 
her  future  life — namely,  that  she  would 
have  to  flourish  on  substance  rather  than 
luxuries  (but  you  see  I know  the  girl — she 
don’t  care  anything  about  luxuries).  . . . 
She  spends  no  money  but  her  usual  year’s 
allowance,  and  spends  nearly  every  cent  of 
that  on  other  people.  She  will  be  a good,  sen- 
sible little  wife,  without  any  airs  about  her. 
I don’t  make  intercession  for  her  before- 
hand and  ask  you  to  love  her,  for  there  isn’t 
any  use  in  that — you  couldn’t  help  it  if  you 
were  to  try.  I warn  you  that  whoever  comes 
within  the  fatal  influence  of  her  beautiful 
nature  is  her  willing  slave  forevermore. 

Clemens  closed  his  lecture  tour  in 
March  and  went  immediately  to  Elmira. 
He  had  lectured  between  fifty  and  sixty 
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times,  with  a return  of  something  more 
than  eight  thousand  dollars — not  a bad 
aggregate  for  a first  season  on  the  circuit. 

He  declined  further  engagements  on 
the  excuse  that  he  must  attend  to  getting 
out  his  book.  The  revised  proofs  were 
coming  now,  and  he  and  gentle  Livy 
Langdon  read  them  together.  He  real- 
ized that  with  her  sensitive  nature  she 
had  also  a keen  literary  perception. 
What  he  lacked  in  delicacy — and  his  lack 
was  likely  to  be  large  enough  in  that 
direction — she  detected,  ana  together  they 
pruned  it  away.  She  became  his  editor 
during  those  happy  courtship  days — a 
position  which  she  held  to  her  death. 
The  world  owes  a large  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mark  Twain’s  wife,  who  from  the  very 
beginning — and  always,  so  far  as  in  her 
strength  she  was  able — inspired  him  to 
give  only  his  worthiest  to  the  world, 
whether  in  written  or  spoken  word,  in 
council  or  in  deed.  Those  early  days  of 
their  close  companionship,  spiritual  and 
mental,  were  full  of  revelation  to  Sam- 
uel Clemens,  a revelation  that  continued 
from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year, 
even  to  the  very  end. 

The  letters  which  he  sent  to  Blis9  with 
the  proofs  were  full  of  suggested  changes 
— changes  that  would  refine  and  beautify 
the  text.  In  one  of  them  he  settles  the 
question  of  title,  which  he  says  is  to  be: 

The  Innocents  Abroad, 
or 

The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress, 

and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  Olivia 
Langdon’s  views  that  gave  the  deciding 
vote  for  the  newly  adopted  chief  title 
that  would  take  any  suggestion  of  ir- 
reverence out  of  the  remaining  words. 

The  book  was  to  have  been  issued  in 
the  spring,  but  during  his  wanderings 
proofs  had  been  delayed,  and  there  was 
now  considerable  anxiety  about  it,  as  the 
agencies  had  become  impatient  for  the 
canvass.  At  the  end  of  April  Clemen9 
wrote:  “ Your  printers  are  doing  well.  I 
will  hurry  the  proofs,”  but  it  was  not 
until  the  early  part  of  June  that  the 
last  chapters  were  revised  and  returned. 
Then  the  big  book,  at  last  completed, 
went  to  press  on  an  edition  of  20,000, 
a large  number  for  any  book,  even  today.* 

* In  an  article  in  The  North  American  Re - 
view  (September  21,  1906)  Mr.  Clemens 


The  Innocents  Abroad  was  a success 
from  the  start.  The  machinery  for  its 
sale  and  delivery  was  in  full  swing  by 
August  1st  (1869),  and  5,170  copies  were 
disposed  of  that  month — a number  that 
had  increased  to  more  than  31,000  by  the 
first  of  the  year.  It  was  a book  of  travel ; 
its  lowest  price  was  three  and  a half  dol- 
lars; no  such  record  had  been  made  by 
a book  of  that  description ; none  has 
equaled  it  since. 

If  Mark  Twain  was  not  already  famous, 
he  was  unquestionably  famous  now.  As 
the  author  of  the  New  Pilgrim's  Progress 
he  was  swept  into  the  domain  of  letters 
as  one  riding  at  the  head  of  a cavalcade — 
doors  and  windows  wide  with  welcome 
and  jubilant  with  applause.  Newspapers 
chorused  their  enthusiasm ; the  public 
voiced  universal  approval;  only  a critic 
here  and  there  seemed  hesitant  and 
doubtful. 

They  applauded — most  of  them — but 
with  reservation.  Dr.  Holland  regarded 
Mark  Twain  as  a mere  fun-maker  of 
ephemeral  popularity,  and  was  not  alto- 
gether pleasant  in  his  dictum.  Dr. 
Holmes  in  a letter  to  the  author  speaks 
of  the  “ frequently  quaint  and  amusing 
conceits,”  but  does  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  refer  to  the  book  as  literature. 
It  was  naturally  difficult  for  the  East 
to  concede  a serious  value  to  one  who 
approached  his  subject  with  such  mili- 
tant aboriginality  and  occasionally  wrote 
“those  kind.”  William  Dean  Howells 
reviewed  the  book  in  the  Atlantic,  which 
was  of  itself  a distinction,  whether  the 
review  was  favorable  or  otherwise.  It 
was  favorable  on  the  whole;  favorable  to 
the  humor  of  the  book,  its  “delicious 
impudence,”  the  charm  of  its  good- 
natured  irony.  The  review  closed : 

It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  fix  his  rank 
among  the  humorists  California  has  given 

stated  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  tele- 
graph notice  that  he  would  bring  suit  if  the 
book  was  not  immediately  issued.  In  none 
of  the  letters  covering  this  period  is  there 
any  suggestion  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers,  and  the  date  of  the  final  return 
of  proofs,  together  with  the  date  of  publica- 
tion, would  preclude  the  possibility  of  such 
a circumstance.  At  some  period  of  his  life 
he  doubtless  sent,  or  contemplated  sending, 
such  a message,  and  this  fact,  through  some 
curious  psychology,  became  confused  in  his 
mind  with  the  first  edition  of  The  Innocents 
Abroad. 
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us,  but  we  think  he  is,  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent way  from  all  the  others,  quite  worthy 
of  the  company  of  the  best. 

This  is  praise,  but  not  of  an  intem- 
perate sort  — nor  very  inclusive.  The 
descriptive,  the  poetic,  the  more  preten- 
tious phases  of  the  book  did  not  invite 
attention.  Mr.  Howells  was  perhaps  the 
first  critic  of  eminence  to  recognize  in 
Mark  Twain  not  only  the  humorist,  but 
the  supreme  genius — the  “ Lincoln  of  our 
Literature.”  This,  however,  was  later. 
The  public — the  silent  public — with  what 
Howells  calls  “the  inspired  knowledge 
of  the  simple-hearted  multitude,”  reached 
a similar  verdict  forthwith.  And  on 
sufficient  evidence:  let  the  average  un- 
prejudiced person  of  to-day  take  up  the 
old  volume  and  read  a few  chapters  any- 
where and  decide  whether  it  is  the  work 
of  a mere  humorist,  or  also  of  a phi- 
losopher, a poet,  and  a seer.  The  writer 
well  remembers  a little  group  of  “ average 
unprejudiced  ” people  that  during  the 
winter  of  ’69  and  *70  gathered  each  eve- 
ning to  hear  The  Innocents  Abroad  read 
aloud,  and  their  unanimous  verdict  that 
it  was  the  best  book  of  modem  times. 

The  Innocents  Abroad  is  Mark  Twain’s 
greatest  book  of  travel.  The  critical  and 
the  pure  in  speech  may  object  to  this 
verdict.  Brander  Matthews  regards  it 
second  to  the  Tramp  Abroad — the  nat- 
ural viewpoint  of  the  literary  technician. 
The  Tramp  contains  better  usage  with- 
out doubc,  but  it  lacks  the  “ color  ” which 
gives  The  Innocents  its  perennial  charm. 
In  The  Innocents  there  is  a glow,  a fra- 
grance, a romance  of  touch,  a subtle 
something  which  is  idyllic — something 
which  is  not  quite  of  reality — in  the  tale 
of  that  little  company  that  so  long  ago 
sailed  away  to  the  lands  of  their  illusions 
beyond  the  seas  and  wandered  together 
through  old  palaces  and  galleries,  and 
among  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  and  down 
through  ancient  lands.  There  is  an  at- 
mosphere about  it — a dream-like  qual- 
ity that  lies  somewhere  in  the  telling, 
maybe,  or  in  the  tale;  at  all  events,  it 
is  there,  and  the  world  has  felt  it  ever 
since.  Perhaps  it  could  be  defined  in  a 
single  word,  perhaps  that  word  would 
be  “youth.” 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  Mark  Twain 
still  did  not  regard  himself  as  a literary 


man.  He  had  no  literary  plans  for  the 
future;  he  scarcely  looked  forward  to 
the  publication  of  another  book.  He 
considered  himself  a journalist — his  am- 
bition lay  in  the  direction  of  retirement 
in  some  prosperous  newspaper  enterprise 
with  the  comforts  and  companionship  of 
a home.  During  his  travels  he  had  al- 
ready been  casting  about  for  some  con- 
genial and  substantial  association  in 
newspaperdom,  and  had  at  one  time  con- 
sidered the  purchase  of  an  interest  in 
the  Cleveland  Herald . But  Buffalo  was 
nearer  Elmira,  and  when  an  opportunity 
offered  by  which  he  could  acquire  a third 
interest  in  the  Buffalo  Express  for 
$25,000,  the  purchase  was  decided  upon. 
Jervis  Langdon  promptly  insisted  on  ad- 
vancing the  money  required  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  the  Express , and  the  trade 
was  closed. 

The  Buffalo  Express  was  at  this  time 
in  the  hands  of  three  men,  Colonel 
George  F.  Selkirk,  J.  L.  Larned,  and 
Thomas  A.  Kennett.  Colonel  Selkirk 
was  business  manager;  Larned  was  polit- 
ical editor.  With  the  purchase  of  Ken- 
nett’s  share  Clemens  became  a sort  of 
general  and  contributing  editor,  with  a 
more  or  less  “ roving  commission  ” — his 
hours  and  duties  not  very  clearly  de- 
fined. It  was  believed  by  his  associates 
and  by  Clemens  himself  that  his  known 
connection  with  the  paper  would  give  it 
prestige  and  circulation,  as  Nasby’s  con- 
nection had  popularized  the  Toledo  Blade . 
The  new  editor  entered  upon  his  duties 
August  14th  (1869). 

There  is  an  anecdote  which  relates 
that  next  morning,  when  Mark  Twain 
arrived  in  the  Express  office  (it  was  then 
at  14  Swan  Street),  there  happened  to 
be  no  one  present  who  knew  him.  A 
young  man  rose  very  brusquely  and 
asked  if  there  was  any  one  he  would  like 
to  see.  It  is  reported  that  he  replied, 
with  gentle  deliberation: 

“Well,  yes;  I should  like  to  see  some 
young  man  offer  the  new  editor  a chair.” 

It  is  so  like  Mark  Twain  that  we  are 
inclined  to  accept  it,  though  it  seems 
of  doubtful  circumstance.  In  any  case 
it  deserves  to  be  true. 

His  first  period  of  editorial  work  was 
a brief  one.  His  wedding-day  had  been 
set  for  early  in  the  year,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  accumulate  a bank-account 
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for  that  occasion.  Before  October  he 
was  on  the  lecture  circuit,  billed  now 
for  the  first  time  for  New  England — 
nervous  and  apprehensive  in  consequence, 
though  with  good  hope.  To  Pamela  he 
wrote  (November  9th)  : 

To-morrow  night  I appear  for  the  first 
time  before  a Boston  audience — 4,000  critics 
— & on  the  success  of  this  matter  depends 
my  future  success  in  New  England.  But  I 
am  not  distressed.  Nasby  is  in  the  same 
boat.  To-night  decides  the  fate  of  his  brand- 
new  lecture.  He  has  just  left  my  room — 
been  reading  his  lecture  to  me — was  greatly 
depressed.  I have  convinced  him  that  he 
has  little  to  fear. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  Boston  so- 
journs that  Mark  Twain  first  met  William 
Dean  Howells,  his  future  friend  and  lit- 
erary counselor.  Howells  was  assistant 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  at  this  time;  James 
T.  Fields  its  editor.  Clemens  had  been 
gratified  by  the  Atlantic  review,  and  had 
called  to  express  his  thanks  for  it.  He 
sat  talking  to  Fields  when  Howells  en- 
tered the  editorial-rooms,  and  on  being 
presented  to  the  author  of  the  review 
delivered  his  appreciation  in  the  form 
of  a story,  sufficiently  appropriate,  though 
hardly  qualified  for  periodical  use. 

His  manner,  his  humor,  his  quaint 
colloquial  forms  all  delighted  Howells — 
more,  in  fact,  than  the  opulent  seal- 
skin overcoat  which  he  affected  at  this 
period,  a garment  more  astonishing  than 
esthetic,  as  Mark  Twain’s  clothes  in 
those  days  of  his  first  regeneration  were 
likely  to  be — startling  enough,  we  may 
believe,  in  the  conservative  atmosphere 
of  the  Atlantic  rooms.  And  Howells — 
gentle,  genial,  sincere,  filled  with  the 
early  happiness  of  his  calling — won  the 
heart  of  Mark  Twain,  and  never  lost  it; 
and,  what  is  still  more  notable,  won  his 
absolute  and  unvarying  confidence  in  all 
literary  affairs. 

The  wedding  of  Mark  Twain  and  Olivia 
Langdon  was  planned  at  first  either  for 
Christmas  or  New-Year’s  day;  but  as  the 
lecture  engagements  continued  into  Jan- 
uary, it  was  decided  to  wait  until  these 
were  filled.  February  2d  was  agreed  upon, 
the  anniversary  of  the  engagement;  also, 
a quiet  wedding  with  no  “tour.”  The 
young  people  would  go  immediately  to 
Buffalo  and  take  up  a modest  residence, 


in  a boarding-house  as  comfortable  and 
even  luxurious  as  was  justified  by  the 
husband’s  financial  situation.  At  least 
that  was  Samuel  Clemens’s  understand- 
ing of  the  matter. 

He  wrote  to  J.  D.  F.  Slee,  of  Buffalo, 
who  was  associated  in  business  with  Mr. 
Langdon,  and  asked  him  to  find  a suitable 
boarding-place,  one  that  would  be  suf- 
ficiently refined  for  the  woman  who  was 
to  be  his  wife,  and  sufficiently  reasonable 
to  insure  solvency.  In  due  time  Slee 
replied  that  while  boarding  was  a “ mis- 
erable business,  anyhow,”  he  had  been 
particularly  fortunate  in  securing  a place 
on  one  of  the  most  pleasant  streets — 
“ the  family  a small  one  and  choice 
spirits,  with  no  predilection  for  taking 
boarders,  and  consenting  to  the  present 
arrangement  only  because  of  the  an- 
ticipated pleasure  of  your  company.” 
The  price,  Slee  added,  would  be  reason- 
able. As  a matter  of  fact,  a house  on 
Delaware  Street — still  the  fine  residence 
street  of  Buffalo — had  been  bought  and 
furnished  throughout  as  a present  to  the 
bride  and  groom.  It  stands  to-day,  prac- 
tically unchanged,  brick  and  Mansard 
without,  Eastlake  within — a type  then 
much  in  vogue — spacious  and  handsome 
for  that  period.  It  was  completely  ap- 
pointed. Diagrams  of  the  rooms  had 
been  sent  to  Elmira,  and  Miss  Langdon 
herself  had  selected  the  furnishings. 
Everything  was  put  in  readiness,  includ- 
ing linen,  cutlery,  and  utensils.  Even 
the  servants  had  been  engaged,  and  the 
pantry  and  cellar  had  been  stocked. 

It  must  have  been  hard  for  Olivia 
Langdon  to  keep  this  wonderful  surprise 
out  of  those  daily  letters.  A surprise 
like  that  is  always  watching  a chance  to 
slip  out  unawares,  especially  when  one 
is  eagerly  impatient  to  reveal  it. 

However,  the  traveler  remained  com- 
pletely in  the  dark.  He  may  have  won- 
dered vaguely  at  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  boarding  idea,  and  could  he  have 
been  certain  that  the  sales  of  the  book 
would  continue,  or  that  his  newspaper 
venture  would  yield  an  abundant  har- 
vest, he  might  have  planned  his  domestic 
beginning  on  a more  elaborate  scale.  If 
only  the  Tennessee  land  would  yield  the 
long-expected  fortune  nowl  .But  these 
were  all  incalculable  things.  AH  that  he 
could  be  sure  of  was  the  coming  of  his 
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great  happiness  in  whatever  environment, 
and  of  the  dragging  weeks  between. 

A day  or  two  before  the  wedding  he 
was  asked  to  lecture  on  the  night  of 
February  2d.  He  replied  that  he  was 
very  sorry  to  disappoint  the  applicant, 
but  that  he  could  not  lecture  6n  the 
night  of  February  2d  for  the  reason  that 
he  was  going  to  marry  a young  lady  on 
that  evening,  and  that  he  would  rather 
marry  that  young  lady  than  deliver  all 
the  lectures  in  the  world. 

And  so  came  the  wedding-day.  It 
began  pleasantly;  the  postman  brought 
a royalty  check  that  morning  of  four 
thousand  dollars,  the  accumulation  of 
three  months’  sales,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Twichell  and  Harmony,  his  wife,  came 
from  Hartford — Twichell  to  join  with 
the  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher  in  solem- 
nizing the  marriage.  Pamela  Moffett,  a 
widow  now,  with  her  daughter  Annie, 
grown  to  a young  lady,  had  come  all  the 
way  from  St.  Louis,  and  Mrs.  Fairbanks 
from  Cleveland. 

Yet  the  guests  were  not  numerous — 
not  more  than  a hundred  at  most — so  it 
was  a quiet  wedding  there  in  the  Lang- 
don  parlors,  those  dim,  stately  rooms  that 
in  the  future  would  hold  so  much  of  his 
history,  so  much  of  the  story  of  life  and 
death  that  made  its  beginning  there. 

The  wedding  service  was  about  seven 
o’clock,  for  Mr.  Beecher  had  a meeting 
at  the  church  soon  after  that  hour. 
Afterward  followed  the  wedding  supper 
and  dancing,  and  the  bride’s  father 
danced  with  the  bride. 

To  the  interested  crowd  awaiting  him 
at  the  church,  Mr.  Beecher  reported  that 
the  bride  was  very  beautiful,  and  had  on 
the  longest  white  gloves  he  had  ever  seen : 
he  declared  they  reached  to  her  shoulders. 

It  was  the  next  afternoon  when  the 
young  couple  set  out  for  Buffalo,  ac- 
companied by  the  bride’s  parents,  the 
groom’s  relatives,  the  Beechers,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  others  of  that 
happy  company.  It  was  nine  o’clock 
at  night  when  they  arrived,  and  found 
Mr.  Slee  waiting  at  the  station  with 
sleighs  to  convey  the  party  to  the  “ board- 
ing-house” he  had  selected.  They  drove 
and  drove,  and  the  sleigh  containing  the 
bride  and  groom  got  behind,  and  appar- 
ently was  bound  nowhere  in  particular, 


which  disturbed  the  groom  a good  deal, 
for  he  thought  it  proper  that  they  should 
be  first  to  arrive  to  receive  their  guests. 
He  commented  on  Slee’s  poor  judgment 
in  selecting  a house  that  was  so  hard  to 
find,  and  when  at  length  they  turned 
into  fashionable  Delaware  Street  and 
stopped  before  one  of  the  most  attractive 
places  in  the  neighborhood  he  was  beset 
with  fear  concerning  the  richness  of  the 
locality. 

They  were  on  the  steps  when  the  doors 
opened,  and  a perfect  fairyland  of  lights 
and  decoration  was  revealed  within.  The 
friends  who  had  gone  ahead  came  out 
with  greetings  to  lead  in  the  bride  and 
groom.  Servants  hurried  forward  to 
take  bags  and  wraps.  They  were  ushered 
inside;  they  were  led  through  beautiful 
rooms  all  newly  appointed  and  garnished. 
The  bridegroom  was  dazed,  unable  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  things,  the 
apparent  ownership  and  completeness  of 
possession. 

At  last  the  young  wife  put  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

“Don’t  you  understand,  Youth,”  she 
sa id — that  was  always  her  name  for  him 
— “ don’t  you  understand  ? It  is  ours,  all 
ours — everything — a gift  from  father.” 

But  even  then  he  could  not  grasp  it, 
not  at  first,  not  until  Mr.  Langdon 
brought  a little  box  and,  opening  it, 
handed  them  the  deeds. 

Nobody  quite  remembers  what  was  the 
first  remark  that  Samuel  Clemens  made 
then;  but  either  then  or  a little  later  he 
said: 

“Mr.  Langdon,  whenever  you  are  in 
Buffalo,  if  it’s  twice  a year,  come  right 
here.  Bring  your  bag  and  stay  over- 
night if  you  want  to.  It  sha’n’t  cost  you 
a cent!” 

They  went  in  to  supper  then,  and  by 
and  by  the  guests  were  gone  and  the 
young  wedded  pair  were  alone.  Patrick 
McAleer,  the  young  coachman  who  would 
grow  old  in  their  employ,  and  Ellen,  the 
cook,  came  in  for  their  morning  orders, 
and  were  full  of  Irish  delight  at  the 
inexperience  and  novelty  of  it  all.  Then 
they  were  gone,  and  only  the  lovers  in 
their  new  house  and  their  new  happi- 
ness remained. 

And  so  it  was  they  entered  the  en- 
chanted land. 
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STANDING  in  the  kitchen  doorway, 
i with  the  noise  and  lamplight  of 
the  interior  at  her  back,  the  young 
girl  watched  a crimson  line  at  the  horizon 
as  it  was  gradually  extinguished  by  hov- 
ering, inky  October  nightfall.  The  screen 
door  was  ill-fitting,  and  the  girl  took 
up  her  gingham  apron  to  brush  out  some 
flies  which,  invited  by  the  room’s  steamy 
warmth,  were  stupidly  crawling  through 
the  cracks.  The  rattle  of  a farm  wagon, 
now  heard  distantly  along  the  stumpy 
road,  was  drowned  by  an  augmented 
clamor  within.  Adjusting  the  rickety 
screen  door  with  a quick  jerk,  the  girl 
turned  about.  At  a long  table,  by  the 
unshaded  flare  of  an  oil-lamp,  five  chil- 
dren of  assorted  sizes  were  bolting  their 
hearty  evening  meal.  The  medley  of 
jingling  iron  spoons,  of  clinking  dishes, 
and  contending  juvenile  voices  had 
reached  fortissimo,  when  a child  of  about 
ten,  in  very  stiff  braids  and  a very  limp 
red  calico  frock,  half  rose  from  her  chair. 
Shooting  a wiry  arm  across  the  table, 
she  sought  to  quell  by  physical  force  her 
next  younger  brother,  while  she  made  a 
shrilly  vocal  appeal  to  the  cook,  her  elder 
sister. 

“Ain’t  they  any  more  meat,  Ide? 
Harold’s  just  et  the  last  strip.  . . . 
Harold,  don’t  you  take  another  one  of 
them  pickles — hear  me !”  The  inhibitory 
suggestion  was  accompanied  by  a smart 
slap,  a sated  but  bellicose  growl  from 
Harold,  and  the  sleepily  thwarted  wail 
of  the  next  in  succession,  yellow-haired 
and  feminine. 

The  slender  girl  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  afterglow  blinked  her  eyes  dazed- 
ly. “There’s  only  barely  enough  side- 
meat  for  Pa  and  the  boys,  and  they’re 
cornin’  right  now.”  She  spoke  in  a voice 
that  was  weary  to  the  point  of  indiffer- 
ence, as  she  lifted  a big  iron  skillet  from 
the  back  of  the  range  and  stirred  with 
estimative  fork  the  bountiful  supply  of 
shriveled  bacon. 

“Give  Tottie  and  Jack  and  Lily  some 


cabbage  and  them  sliced  tomatoes ; they’re 
better  for  ’em — and  don’t  let — ” 

These  instructions  were  interrupted 
by  a sound  from  an  inner  room,  a fragile 
sound — the  tentative,  appealing  bleat  of 
the  new-born. 

Before  the  older  sister  could  hastily 
adjust  the  draughts  of  the  range  and  lift 
the  cover  of  a steaming  vegetable-pot,  the 
door  of  the  adjoining  room  opened.  A 
long-legged  girl,  approaching  her  teens, 
stood  in  the  aperture. 

“ Say,  Ide,”  she  began,  with  breathless 
importance,  “Ma  says  to  leave  this  door 
open  a crack;  it’s  gettin’  chilly  in  there 
for  It;  and  she  says  have  the  young  ones 
to  not  make  so  much  noise.  Have  you 
et  your  supper?  I’d  like  to  eat  myself 
sometime  to-night!” 

Again  the  wailing  triumphed  forth 
from  the  shadows  of  the  inner  room, 
to  be  dominated  by  the  noise  of  a wagon 
rumbling  into  the  yard  and  men’s  voices 
and  laughter. 

Ide’s  quick  operations  about  the  stove 
showed  that  in  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment she  had  forgotten  her  aching 
weariness.  “Hattie,  you  come  and  put 
Baby  to  bed.”  Addressing  the  girl  who 
had  emerged  from  the  other  room,  she 
indicated  the  youngest  at  table,  asleep 
in  his  high-chair,  with  his  head  in  his 
plate.  “Then  you  take  up  supper  for 
Pa  and  the  boys;  I’ll  haf  to  go  and  see 
what’s  the  matter  with  It.” 

The  designation  used  for  the  new- 
comer in  this  household  was  evidently 
an  expedient  rather  than  a mark  of  con- 
tempt, since  the  immediate  predecessor 
had  established  his  right  to  the  name  of 
“ Baby  ” by  eighteen  months’  possession. 
And  yet  it  was  true  that  during  the 
short  existence  of  a brand-new  boy  in  the 
Carter  family  the  essence  of  irresponsible, 
giddy  enthusiasm  had  been  confined  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  group. 

Mrs.  Carter  herself,  when  her  daugh- 
ter came  into  the  bedroom  and  turned 
up  the  belching  wick  of  a small  lamp, 
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It  was  late  when  everything  had  been 
done — the  milk  strained,  a part  of  old 
Spot’s  esteemed  product  segregated  in  a 
yellow  bowl,  and  the  mother  and  child 
made  ready  for  the  night. 

Then  Ida  crept  up  the  dark  stairs  that 
led  from  the  kitchen,  stumbling  over 
something  at  the  landing — a pair  of  boots, 
odorous  of  the  stable,  which  might  have 
belonged  to  her  father,  to  either  of  her 
half-grown  brothers,  Gerald  or  Harry,  or 
to  Chet  Randall,  the  young  neighbor  who 
had  come  to  help  with  the  cord-wood. 
These  four  wearers  of  boots  had  for  some 
time  been  oblivious  of  work  and  cares, 
as  was  sonorously  attested  from  a room 
at  the  rear.  Ida  went  through  the  op- 
posite door,  fumbled  around,  and  struck 
a match.  The  light  revealed  a low  room 
with  two  beds,  where  Hattie  and  Lily 
and  Baby  were  already  sleeping,  Bessie 
having  remained  down-stairs  as  atten- 
dant, because  she  was  short  enough  to 
lie  at  the  foot  of  her  mother’s  bed. 

Placing  the  lamp  on  a box,  Ida 
crouched  down  to  read  her  letter.  She 
slit  the  edge  carefully,  reverently,  with 
a pin;  and  when  her  dilating  glance  had 
drunk  in  the  two  pages  of  contents  she 
crushed  it  down  in  her  lap  and  stared 
and  stared.  Through  the  brown  plaster- 
board wall  of  her  low  chamber  she 
looked  out  into  the  world,  out  into  free- 
dom and  advancement  and  achievement — 
away  to  success.  . . . 

The  letter  was  from  the  principal  of 
schools  at  the  county-seat.  Once  more 
Ida  read  it,  but  she  had  no  need,  for 
already  its  contents  were  etched  into 
her  brain;  and  as  she  looked  away  again 
the  most  salient  items  passed  before  her 
mind  in  burning  characters. 

A place — she  could  have  a place  to 
work  for  her  board,  where  the  woman 
wanted  her  especially  for  company — a 
pleasant  home  it  would  be.  And  the 
studies  she  had  missed  by  entering  three 
weeks  late  at  school  could  be  made  up; 
1 lie  principal  would  allow  her  to  make 
them  up.  The  principal  was  very  friend- 
ly. Ida  had  seen  him  once,  in  August, 
when  she  had  gone  to  town  to  sell  her 
first  chickens.  Last  week  she  had  been 
glad  that  no  place  could  be  found  for 
her  to  earn  her  board.  It  would  have 
been  of  no  use,  she  thought  then,  since 
it  was  so  necessary  that  she  should  re- 


main at  home  to  help  them  out  for  the 
winter. 

But  now  the  friendly  letter,  the  actual 
opportunity,  reawakened  desire  to  an 
activity  which  amounted  to  inspiration. 
There  would,  there  must  be,  some  way. 
With  a springing  movement  that  seemed 
to  mock  at  fatigue  Ida  got  up  and  raised 
the  covers  of  her  bed,  shifting  the  softly 
sprawling  Baby  gently  toward  the  op- 
posite side.  After  burrowing  hastily  in 
the  straw  tick,  she  brought  forth  an 
ancient  calico  pocket,  weighted  with  con- 
tents that  jingled.  When  she  had  emptied 
this  improvised  money-bag,  three  ragged 
bills  and  a few  assorted  coins  were  spread 
upon  the  box.  Twenty-six  dollars  and 
fifty-five  cents — not  a single  piece  was 
missing.  It  represented  her  summer's 
earnings  from  eggs  and  chickens.  It  also 
contained  infinite  possibilities;  it  meant 
school-books,  incidentals,  and — yes,  per- 
haps a winter  hat  and  jacket.  After  all. 
she  was  going!  Else  why  had  the  op- 
portunity come?  Why  had  she  received 
the  letter? 

The  house  was  quiet:  no  sound  came 
from  the  down-stairs  bedroom ; both  moth- 
er and  child  were  sleeping.  Enshrouded 
by  night  and  solitude  and  peace,  ambition 
and  longing  grew  bold,  struggle  became 
fulfilment,  and  dream  reality.  For  a 
long  time  the  girl  sat  by  the  lamp  with 
its  dying  wick,  her  gray  eyes  widening 
to  dark  brilliancy,  while  her  face  grew 
small  and  white.  After  a while  she 
noticed  the  charring  wick  and  extin- 
guished it.  Then  she  took  off  her  clothes 
and  got  into  bed  beside  the  warmly  slum- 
bering Baby. 

If  things  had  not  gone  well  in  the 
morning,  Ida  might  not  have  broached 
her  enterprise  so  soon.  But  the  new 
arrival,  having  had  its  meager  natural 
sustenance  reinforced  by  a soothing 
donation  from  Spot,  had  become  qui- 
escent ; Hattie,  meekly  alternating  her 
services  between  bedroom  and  kitchen, 
had  quelled  her  insurrectionary  spirit ; 
and  even  Bessie  distributed  her  slaps 
among  u the  children,”  as  she  called  the 
remainder  of  the  flock,  judiciously  and 
not  arrogantly. 

Mrs.  Carter,  although  surprised  by  her 
daughter’s  information,  was  not  unduly 
disturbed.  It  would  have  taken  more 
than  a school-teacher’s  letter  to  arouse 
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nels,  coddling  him,  and  watching  for  the 
first  signs  of  appreciation  in  his  puck- 
ered little  face.  He  was  an  intruder,  an 
agent  of  spite;  and  to  foster  her  growing 
aversion  she  found  excuse  to  keep  away 
from  her  mother’s  room,  sending  Hattie 
whenever  it  was  possible  to  substitute  the 
offices  of  a more  youthful  nurse. 

In  the  evening  there  came  a reaction 
from  her  tensity  of  mood,  a desire  to 
throw  off  responsibility,  make  light  of 
cares.  Why  work  so  hard?  What  use 
to  strive  when  things  could  never  be 
better  I She  wouldn’t  care  much  if  that 
little — even  if  It — should  die!  If  only 
she  might  escape  from  life’s  increasing 
burdens,  find  relaxation  from  the  in- 
tensified grind  of  the  last  few  days ! 

And  with  the  impulse  came  the  op- 
portunity for  at  least  a kind  of  diversion. 
Chet  Randall  had  been  helping  her  father 
again  that  day  — Chet  Randall,  whose 
overt  admiration  she  had  always  reserved- 
ly ignored;  but  to-night,  serving  the 
men’s  supper,  she  smiled  at  him.  She  felt 
a hectic  animation;  her  blood  surged 
giddily  in  her  veins. 

Chet  was  a fair  specimen  of  the  stump- 
farm  product — red-cheeked,  with  glossy 
hair  lying  in  a compound  curve  across 
his  narrow  forehead.  With  the  naive 
banter  which  in  his  circle  passed  as  wit 
he  returned  Ida’s  challenge.  The  inter- 
val after  the  hungry  laborers  had  stowed 
away  their  food  saw  him  awkwardly  help- 
ing with  the  dishes  and  the  straining  of 
milk.  When  the  work  was  finished  they 
went  into  the  front  room — just  the  two 
of  them;  the  children  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  the  older  boys  knowingly  withdrew. 
Chet  was  pleased  to  the  point  of  foolish- 
ness at  being  thus  entertained  in  ap- 
X>roved  fashion,  and  that  by  a girl  with 
vividly  dancing  eyes  and  tempting  mouth 
— a girl  whose  offishness  had  long  kept 
him  at  war  with  his  predilection.  Re- 
solved not  to  neglect  this  shining  and 
solitary  opportunity,  he  had  just  hitched 
his  chair  closer  to  Ida’s  when  Mr.  Carter 
abruptly  entered,  loaded  with  wood. 

“ Keepin’  the  stove  warm?”  the  man 
chuckled,  with  self-approved  originality. 
And  then : “ Guess  a stick  or  two  o’  birch 
’ll  help.  You  young  folks  must  rec’lect 
the  nights  ’re  gettin’  chillier,  an’  longer, 
too,”  executing  a wink  that  helped  to 
broaden  the  hint. 


His  load  went  thundering  into  the 
wood-box,  and  he  straightened  up,  tall 
and  powerful  of  build,  with  a round  face 
and  childishly  indulgent  curves  of  mouth 
and  chin  that  emphasized,  by  contrast, 
the  brawny  strength  of  his  muscles. 

“Seen  the  kid,  Chet?”  he  pursued, 
selecting  a white,  glistening  stick  to  re- 
plenish the  fire.  His  face  took  on  a 
deeper  red  from  the  blaze;  his  grin 
broadened.  “ Guess  he’ll  be  ready  to 
manage  his  end  o’  the  saw  by  next  week, 
the  way  he’s  cornin’  on.  Say,”  lowering 
his  voice  confidentially,  “five  gals  an’ 
five  boys — that’s  the  way  to  even  it  up, 
eh  ?”  He  sidled  closer  to  nudge  the 
young  man,  who  flushed  and  giggled  in 
embarrassed  appreciation.  Then,  with 
another  wink,  the  man  slipped  out,  leav- 
ing his  daughter  standing  with  her  face 
to  the  drawn  window  curtain. 

He  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  stove  to 
remove  his  boots  when  the  door  of  the 
front  room,  wTrich  he  had  just  closed, 
opened  abruptly.  Chet  came  out  and 
bolted  unceremoniously  for  the  stairway. 

Ida  was  standing  before  her  father, 
her  eyes  veiled,  an  odd  blankness  of  ex- 
pression in  her  slender  face. 

“ Pa,  I’m  goin’  to  leave  Monday.” 

Pa’s  left  boot  struck  the  floor  with 
stony  impact.  “ Wh-what  ?” 

Mechanically  Ida  reached  for  the  tea- 
kettle to  see  if  it  had  been  filled. 

“I’ve  got  a place — to  work  my  board 
and  go  to  school — and  haf  to  go  right 
away— or  they  won’t  take  me.”  She  spoke 
breathlessly  but  without  fear.  “ You  can 
get  somebody  to  come  and  stay  till  ina’s 
up — Martha  Hines  or  somebody — ” 

“ But  looky  here,  girl  ” — the  man’s  mind 
wrestled  with  the  catastrophic  problem 
the  while  his  muscular  hands  jerked  at 
the  other  boot — “ they  ain’t  no  help  to  be 
had  fer  love  ner  money.  Ye  can’t  go 
an’  leave  yer  ma  an’  the  kid  an’  the 
cookin’ — Hattie  don’t  know  how  to  bile 
potaters — ” 

“The  kid!”  broke  in  Ida,  interrupting 
his  climactic  appeal.  “ Whose  kid  is  it  ? 
I’d  like  to  know — whose  respons — ” She 
caught  her  breath,  flushed,  and  paled. 

But  there  was  certainly  no  cause  for 
fear  of  insulting  her  father.  With  a 
tremendous  jerk  he  pulled  off  the  other 
boot,  at  the  same  time  releasing  an  idea. 

“ Looky  here,  girl ; ye  don’t  need  to 
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out  from  heavy  work  and  loss  of  sleep, 
shivering  with  excitement  and  cold,  she 
gradually  became  quiet.  She  felt  not  the 
damp  chill  that  penetrated  her  blood, 
and  even  her  grief  was  becoming  dulled. 
If  this  could  be  the  end,  the  end  of — 
everything  . . . 

“ Ide ! Id-c-e-e-e ! Where  are  veil  ?” 
screamed  a shrill  little  voice.  It  was 
Ressie  calling.  “ Come  in,  quick;  pa 
wants  his  breakfust !” 

The  girl  made  inarticulate  answer;  and 
as  the  kitchen  door  slammed  shut  upon 
the  vocal  messenger  she  rose  dazedly 
to  obey.  Breakfast!  Could  things,  then, 
continue? 

Pa  was  mussing  futilely  about  the 
stove,  the  cupboard,  in  his  manner  a 
sort  of  apologetic  sheepishness  which 
stood  for  anxiety.  The  aged  nurse  had 
taken  her  charge  to  the  bedroom.  At 
the  sink  the  boys,  in  shirt-sleeves  and 
grotesquely  rumpled  hair,  wen'  washing 
their  faces. 

Ida  put  on  the  skillet,  and  taking  a 
long  strip  of  side-meat  from  the  cup- 
board, began  with  distracted  movements 
to  cut  slivers  of  fat  therefrom.  Pres- 
ently the  long  knife  poised  in  air;  with 
an  awakening  start  the  girl  gave  atten- 
tion to  her  father’s  words.  lie  was 
speaking  to  his  half-grown  son. 

“ Ye  can’t  hardly  blame  the  doc,”  ho 
admitted,  ruefully.  “Ye  see,  he  hired 
that  autymobile  t’  fetch  ’irn  t’other  day. 
He  said  if  we  had  an  evenin’  train  he 
c’d  go  back  on  it  ’d  be  diff’rent,  but  he’s 
goin’  to  send  some  med’cine  on  the 
morn  in’  train.” 

Ida  was  forking  her  slips  of  meat  into 
the  sizzling  skillet.  She  worked  with  the 
precipitate,  unreal  movements  of  a blind 
person,  while  she  seemed  painfully  intent 
upon  realizing  her  surroundings  and 
comprehending  her  father’s  words. 

Evidently  the  man  felt  her  concentra- 
tion; he  glanced  half  timidly  toward  her. 
“ Like’s  not  the  med’cine  ’ll  do  the  work 
when  it  comes,”  he  urged;  “the  little 
feller  ain’t  makin’  any  fuss  now.”  lie 
cpoke  with  tentative  cheer,  with  a yearn- 
ing look  stoveward — toward  the  source  of 
the  breakfast  which  for  the  time  being 
should  assuage  parental  concern. 

Ida  interpreted  the  tone,  the  look. 
Setting  a pile  of  plates  upon  the  table, 
she  faced  her  father. 


“It  is  sufferin'!”  she  burst  out,  sob- 
bingly.  “ You  think  ’cause  it  don’t  make 
a furvs — You  can’t  understand — Every 
time  it  wakes  up  it  moans.  He — lie’s 
got  to  come — the  doc — ” She  choked, 
clutched  the  neck  of  her  dress. 

Carter  stared  at  his  daughter  in 
blank,  impotent  surprise.  The  boys  and 
young  Randall,  now  washed  and  combed 
in  all  their  soppy  sleekness,  hung  awk- 
wardly about  and  looked  at  their  boots. 
The  lmcou  in  the  skillet  smoked  threat- 
eningly. 

“They  ain’t  nothin’  more  t’  be  done, 
girl,”  the  man  finally  defended,  forking 
up  his  thin  hair  with  a great  show  of 
strenuous  effort.  “I  told  the  doc  just 
how  the  little  feller  was,  and  he  thought 
they  wa’n’t  no  need  of  his  cornin’,  an’ 
pence  I didn't  have  the  money  by  me 
I couldn’t--” 

“Homy?”  The  girl’s  question  was  a 
gasp. 

“ W’y,  yes;  ye  see,  he  said,  senee  he 
hadn’t  got  nothin’  y it  fer  cornin’  t’other 
day,  an’  was  out  fer  the  price  of  his  rig, 
it  wa’n’t  no  more’n  fair  to  ’spect  a 
guar’ntee  of  ten  dollars  cash — ” 

“Ten  dollars!  And  you  didn’t — ” 

“ I didn’t  have  it,”  returned  the  father, 
with  righteous  self-acquittal. 

“I’ve  got  it  — my  chieken-monev!” 
The  girl’s  head  was  thrust  forward,  and 
her  right  arm  tensely  backward,  while  she 
flashed  the  inquiry  at  her  father:  “ Didn’t 
you  know  I got  twenty-six  dollars  and 
fifty-five  cents?” 

“(Josh!”  With  watery  relief  in  his 
pale-blue  eyes  the  man  wilted  down  in 
his  chair.  “ I didn’t  know  you  had 
twenty-five  cents!” 

“ Well,  now  you  know  it !”  Ida  flew 
into  the  thick  of  the  smoke  from  burn- 
ing meat  to  push  skillet  and  frothing 
coffee  - pot  to  the  back  of  the  9tove. 
“Bessie,  take  up  this  side-meat.  Pa, 
get  your  coat  on — you’ll  haf  to  go  back 
to  the  station  and  ’phone  again.”  At 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  she  paused 
breathlessly.  “ I’ll  fetch  the  money !” 

A few  hours  later  the  fields  and 
stumpy  wood-lots  of  the  Carter  farm,  all 
flocked  with  red  and  gold,  lost  glory  of 
wind-swept  trees,  lay  warming  under  a 
steadfast  October  sun.  At  the  wood-pile 
huge  chips  were  flying  from  mighty 
strokes  of  Mr.  Carter’s  ax.  To  his  eldest 
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daughter,  surrounded  by  her  chickens  in  last.  Her  father  had  failed,  after  alb 
the  barnyard,  they  were  triumphant  to  induce  the  first  doctor  to  come;  hut 
strokes.  Everything  was  glad : glad  that  he  had  hoon  put  into  comnnniieation 
after  tKe  long,  long  agony  of  waiting,  with  the. pioneer  physician  at  the  eounty- 
when  it  seethed  every  numient  the  next  seat.  This  man  had  been  with  thorn  for 
would  be  too  late,  help  had  arrived  at  hours.  The  baby  was  saved. 
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A touring  -■cat,  when*  the  vigilant;  going  t.o  be  dtifavnu.  The  imjstv&ioth 
Eessfe  held  lort.  besieged  by  her  efe£|<>iis  v^^fue  and  andjdihedv  flashed  into  a tlarilf 
juniors,  wait*-,]  in  the  drive  to  carry  the  of  assurance  when  the*  doctor  finally. 
<!.*«’ top  ;•-.  Ida  breathed  quickly  as  r*«sc  from  tbe-  Jug,  waved  « friendly  farc- 
ihfr  cn-iH  man  earn.:-  out  id  the  hotw  wi  well  in  her  direction,,  and.  went  tv  hum 
walked  toward  her  father,  &1  the  wood-  possession  of  hi#  niadirne.  Her  father 
pile.  Sin-  iV’/Vil.i ciimiwt  feci  his  eyes  upon  ’ wa*  coming-  toward  her.  .Jerkily-  he 
her 'as  tlk^?  bad fct?en  at  .Ittmer-time  Viheu  walked*  with  the  gait  «f  echbarrasstumt. 
»fteC  Vyk«i  fh6  iffodi  keen  bl%e  ftyrs  When  he  d'rcv  near  he  was  Joking  at 

tha(  twinkled  genially,  ever*  while,  they  the.; chickens,  while  be  .tugged  at 
'leeiued  to ' pr«hf.  one  's  very  tJirtiights.  thing  in  his  overalls  pocket.  Fulling 
U is  .speech  had  boon -half  huuiore.u*,  .'too,  .'That  someth  tug  forth,  lie  placed  it.  ah  hi* 
he,!,  authoritative.  daughters  baud,  hut  still  he  gazed  .id-- 

“ J iist  iw  yum  baby  as  wt-ll as  ydh  uvirangly  at  the  fowls- 
wimld  mn-  of  vm.tr  calves.  Cun»-r.'’  he  ' rim  doc.''  lie  explained.  " found  one 
;had  jlw*  ,*’•?>  .a  gfid<{  ctVW  and  I Ii«d  ip  %3fty  The  mosey  from  you — be 

kec-p  hAuV,  c.t!  mw-d  fodder-dor;  >9-  winlt>-  aaked  sbine  rjufesthtnK;  Ht« — b»  Wouldn't 
he’ll'  make  a fine  boy  yet— -bur.  look  put' I?  take  it;  vtium  to  wait  till  I sell  (ho  cord - 
, Ida ■;. wondered  now  if  the  doctor  pro-  vwde! 

por-d  to  oiter  more  of  tin?  sound  fidvk-e.  . Tho  gilTs  lips  ported ; her  eyes-  widened 
Shi-  co.ibl  Sm:  the  .look  of  docile  attention  with  a sciirehmy  light  which  her  Imhor 
in  her  ipk-t's  face  »c  he  re- ted  liis  ax  persistently  ».n a -led. 

m . tke,.:spliMrng-hlnck  find  awaited;  the  ” He  Pays  for  you  to  kt-ey  that  ’ar  card 
physic  -isis'?.  appn,«<-h.  of  his.  .-in'  when  your  mu's  tip  an’  ynuV 

Fjijtging  her  -shelled  corn  with  absent-  ready  to  start-  in  1-<  then  write 

minded-  . ;bouxvty’y  ift&ic>nif ; ■ hop  dariuig,  to Him,  lie  ’lows  fberell  bty  « plbct? 
greedy  fowls. ' sly*  wenehml  the  twv»  m-»  Abruptly  the  man  turned  away,  hi.-  faci- 
as they  talked.  Prosen tly  she  snw  her  as  si.vurle*t  »w  the  si riittiug  roosters  comb; 
father’s  mouth  drop  opon  and  Bis  for-  Tho  girl  stood  uirdhtriless,  three! 

retting  hand  rek-aye  its  hold  of  the  «.?•  wadded,-  rp£»?d  'hills  and  a few  silver 
handle;  which  wavered  &nd.  .fell  tardily-  ple^wj  Jietd  tpoakiy  in  the  cup  of  her 
to  the  ground.  Then  lie  sat  iicavit.y  upon  hand.  With  the  sum  shining  mellowly 
a log.  The  dnethr;  Jw>fc a place  bc-*ido . pp'P'ti  npoft dior  and  the  Urt^jee  flirting  a 
him.  leaning  forward  in  vigorous,  speech,  ean/y  veil  <>f  heir  nco-os?  her  brimniing; 
Their  backs  were  toward  the  girl.  eyes,,  she-  gazed  sifter  the  log  automobile 

Possibly  their  aft .it, tide  con  roved  to  Ida  ns  it  ehnctp-.i  its  . diftfe  oft  prugress  to 
the-  feeling  that  domehuw  things  were  the  highway. 


THIS  time  it  was  the  Reviewer,  a 
very  jaded  and  puzzled  presence, 
who  appeared . to  the  Easy  Chair 
editor;  and  it  was  not  quite  welcome 
which  sounded  in  the  editor’s  chal- 
lenging “Well?” 

“ Oh,  nothing,”  the  Reviewer  said ; 
and  then  he  added,  after  a moment, 
“ What  should  you  say  about  a book 
which  you  were  uncertain  what  you 
wanted  to  say  about?” 

“ Your  meaning  is  clearer  than  your 
words,”  we  answered.  “We  should  not 
say  anything.” 

“Ah,  but  if  you  were  obliged  to  say 
something  ? If  it  were  in  the  day’s  work  ? 
If  it  were  part  of  your  life’s  duty  ?” 

“ In  one  case  we  should  shirk  it,  and 
in  the  other  we  should  dodge  it.  Is  that 
the  book  there  ?” 

The  Reviewer  had  sat  down,  and  was 
clasping  a volume  between  his  hands, 
which  were  shut  between  his  knees. 
“Yes,”  he  said,  and  he  rendered  it  up 
eagerly. 

We  read,  “Social  Forces  in  American 
History,  by  A.  M.  Simons.”  Then  we 
gave  it  back,  and  said  to  the  Reviewer: 
“ You  certainly  ought  to  shirk  it  or 
dodge  it,  if  you  are  the  good  citizen,  the 
true  American,  the  thick-and-thin  pa- 
triot we  have  always  taken  you  for. 
Isn’t  it  the  purport  of  the  book  that  the 
Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  the  in- 
vasion of  Mexico,  the  Civil  War,  Re- 
construction, and  the  sacrosanct  crusade 
for  the  liberation  of  Cuba  and  the  re- 
pression of  Philippine  independence  were 
all  more  or  less  actuated  by  self-interest? 
Doesn’t  it  attribute  nearly  everything 
noble  and  beneficent  in  our  history  to 
the  impulse  of  capital  to  better  itself?” 

“ It  certainly  does  all  of  that.” 

“ Then  as  a candid  and  impartial 
critic  you  must  shirk  it,  you  must  dodge 
it.  Unless,”  we  added,  “you  can  show 
that  the  thing  is  altogether  false.” 

“ I don’t  know  that  I can  do  that.” 

“ But  what,”  we  expostulated,  “ is  the 


use  of  such  a book?  What  can  it  ad- 
vantage our  nation  to  know  that  rum 
and  slaves  were  the  foundation  of  society 
in  Massachusetts,  and  tobacco  and  slaves 
in  Virginia?  Why  poison  the  infant 
mind  with  the  assertion  that  Hancock 
was  a smuggler  and  Washington  a land- 
speculator?  Some  belief  in  the  slander 
will  stick;  some  denigrating  touch  will 
foul  the  image  of  Lincoln  himself  if 
we  once  see  him  as  the  highest  expression 
of  the  Western  materialism  of  his  time; 
if  Thaddeus  Stevens  is  recognized  as  a 
self-interested  captain  of  industry,  what 
is  to  become  of  our  notion  of  him  as  a 
leader  of  the  unselfish  antislavery  forces 
in  Congress?  And  so  on  through  the 
whole  catalogue.” 

“ Suppose,”  the  Reviewer  suggested, 
“that  it  is  the  truth?” 

“Well,  suppose  that.  Is  it  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth?” 

“ No,  it  certainly  isn’t.  And  there 
lies  the  only  hope  against  it.  The  book 
is  intensely  interesting;  worse  than  that 
— for  the  time  it  is  convincing.  I’ll  own 
it  completely  bowled  me  over.  That  is 
the  reason  I have  come  to  you.  I want 
you  to  help  me  get  right  side  up  again. 

I know  there  is  another  view  of  things, 
granting  the  whole  accusation  to  be  just. 
A man  on  his  back,  with  the  soles  of 
his  boots  in  the  air,  cannot  be  seeing 
things  in  their  normal  relations.” 

“ There  is  nothing,”  we  said,  “ that 
we  like  better  than  getting  people  right 
side  up,  or  putting  them  on  their  legs.” 
With  this  we  rose  from  the  Easy  Chair 
and  began  to  pace  the  floor  in  order  to 
think  better  how  to  help  our  poor  friend. 
We  decided  that  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  candor,  and  after  a moment  we 
said : “ There  is  no  denying  that  there 
is  a great  deal  of  truth  in  that  book; 
perhaps  more  truth  than  there  ought  to 
be  in  any  book  intended  for  general 
circulation.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
such  a book  may  do  good;  what  we  have 
to  guard  against  is  its  doing  too  much 
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good.  There  is  such  a thing  as  too  much 
good?  You’ll  allow  that?” 

“Why,  yes;  I suppose  so,”  the  Re- 
viewer reluctantly  assented. 

“ It’s  like  apples,”  we  illustrated. 
“ One  apple  is  good,  but  you  mustn’t  eat 
a bushel  of  them  at  a sitting.” 

“ I see,”  the  Reviewer  said,  still  rather 
sadly. 

“ The  great  mistake  is  looking  at  the 
world  as  if  it  ought  to  be  made  up 
entirely  of  good  people.  It  visibly  isn’t, 
and  I don’t  think  it  probable  the  Creator 
meant  it  to  be  so,  or  else  He  wouldn’t 
have  created  evil.  Or,  we  mustn’t  say 
He  did  that.  Evil  was  somewhere  out- 
side, but  when  it  got  in  He  seems  to 
have  found  it  not  such  a bad  thing.  It 
accounted  for  the  mixed  motive  which 
began  to  show  itself  in  mankind  almost 
from  the  beginning.  Do  you  think  it 
is  going  too  far  to  say  that  all  the  good 
we  have  in  the  world  is  from  the  mixed 
motive  ?” 

“ It  is  going  rather  far.” 

“ Very  well,  then,  we’ll  only  say  most 
of  the  good.  Shall  we  say  that  the  only 
pure  love  in  the  world  is  self-love?” 

“ Isn’t  that  sometimes  mixed  with  love 
of  others  ?” 

“Yes,  or  the  reverse  of  the  proposi- 
tion. But  egotism  is  no  more  apt  to 
get  tainted  with  altruism  than  altruism 
is  with  egotism.  Mark  Twain  used  to 
say  that  the  most  unselfish  actions 
sprang  from  selfishness,  from  your  fear 
of  being  unhappy  or  uncomfortable  if 
you  didn’t  do  them;  but  it  would  be  just 
as  easy  to  show  that  the  most  selfish 
actions  sprang  from  unselfishness.  The 
man  who  denies  a beggar  charity  for  fear 
that  those  he  loves  may  come  to  want 
through  his  imprudence  is  an  illustration 
in  point.  The  trouble  with  Mr.  Simons 
is  that  he  finds  our  great  and  good  men 
so  often  guilty  of  selfish  motives  that 
he  thinks  their  Causes,  which  came  to 
them  as  much  as  from  them,  were  not  as 
high  and  holy  as  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  them.  This  occurs  from 
his  partial  point  of  view.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing any  cause  altogether  good;  or  at 
least  we  have  lucid  intervals  when  we 
do  not  think  so.  We  know  perfectly  well, 
we  who  have  lived  to  grow  up,  that  the 
men  themselves  were  mixed,  whatever 


their  motives  were.  They  were  not  alto- 
gether great,  they  were  not  altogether 
good;  except  in  moments  of  exaltation, 
when  they  were  lifted  above  the  ordinary 
considerations,  they  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  main  chance.  You  may  easily 
concede  this  in  your  review ; whoever 
else  reads  it,  the  children  won’t.” 

“ Yes,”  the  Reviewer  said,  “ but  may 
I easily  concede  that  this  is  the  most 
thoroughly  capitalized  country  in  the 
world  ?” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  capital?” 
we  demanded,  a trifle  impatiently.  “ Peo- 
ple are  always  complaining  they  haven’t 
enough,  of  it.  If  this  is  the  most  thor- 
oughly capitalized  country,  then  perhaps 
it  is  the  most  fortunate.”  The  Reviewer 
remained  dubiously  silent,  and  we  made 
haste  to  continue.  “You  are  thinking 
that  capitalism  ought  to  be  an  unmixed 
good.  Well,  it  isn’t;  but  capital  has 
many  virtues,  or,  say,  attractive  qualities. 
Ask  capital  itself,  or  any  of  its  friends, 
and  they  will  own  as  much.  It  is,  for 
one  thing,  very  modest;  or  if  not  that, 
shy;  or  if  not  that,  timid.  It  is  so 
sensitive  that  at  the  first  alarm  it  runs 
away  and  hides  itself.  It  is  also  the 
friend  of  labor,  the  best  friend  that  labor 
has;  it  loves  labor  personally  and  wishes 
always,  in  cases  of  disagreement,  to  treat 
with  it  personally,  man  to  man,  and  not 
in  its  heartless  form  of  associations, 
which  cannot  be  folded  to  the  bosom  of 
a corporate  body.  These  are  certainly 
winning  characteristics.  Besides,  there 
are  the  potentialities  of  self-increase  in 
capital  which  may  seem  little  short  of 
miraculous.  Money  breeds  money;  it 
also  makes  work,  and  it  gives  work  to 
labor  in  order  that  it  may  increase  it- 
self. It  moves  in  what  we  may  call  a 
virtuous  circle.  Some  would  say  that  if 
we  are  the  most  thoroughly  capitalized 
country  we  are  the  best.” 

“ Some  might  say  differently,”  the  Re- 
viewer put  in.  “I  think  Mr.  Simons 
would.  He  seems  to  think  capitalism  has 
faults,  and  that  the  civilization  founded 
on  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  best 
condition.”  > 

“ That,”  we  retorted,  “ is  just  what 
used  to  be  said  of  feudalism.  Of  course, 
capitalism  has  faults.  Capital  has  made 
mistakes,  as  who  has  not?  But  in  its 
constant  demand  upon  the  proletariat  for 
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cheap  child-labor,  to  take  one  instance 
out  of  many,  hasn't  it  U9ed  the  most  un- 
erring means  of  preventing  race  suicide? 
We  don't  defend  capitalism  through 
thick  and  thin.  It  is  egotistical;  but  in 
looking  out  for  itself  it  looks  out  for  the 
community.  Have  you  ever  found  a 
capitalist  coming  on  the  town  for  his 
support  or  his  funeral  expenses?  We 
mustn't  forget  these  facts  in  admitting 
the  faults  of  capitalism.  Every  human 
condition  ha9  had  its  defects,  and  yet 
almost  every  condition  has  been  the  best 
for  its  time.  If  you  take  feudalism, 
you  must  allow  that  it  was  an  escape 
from  the  anarchy  of  imperial  ruin;  if 
you  take  imperialism,  you  must  see  that 
it  was  the  basis  of  political  Christianity, 
and  the  rescue  of  the  faith  from  a few 
crazy  zealots  that  it  might  become  a 
world-religion;  if  you  take  slavery,  you 
will  probably  find  that  Greek  culture  was 
largely  brought  to  Rome  by  the  artists 
and  scholars  led  captive  from  their 
ruined  cities  by  the  Roman  conquerors; 
and  the  Helots  of  Sparta  formed  the 
finest  material  for  the  underpinning  of 
a heroic  patriotism  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen;  while  in  our  own  country  the 
negro  savage  stolen  from  his  native 
wilds  received  baptism  and  comparative 
education  in  the  land  of  his  involuntary 
adoption.  If  you  take  cannibalism  it- 
self— but  perhaps  we  need  not  go  so  far 
back  as  cannibalism ; though  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  immediately  after 
the  glacial  epoch  was  probably  much  re- 
duced by  it.  No,  if  capitalism  is  the 
worst  charge  Mr.  Simons  can  bring 
against  our  civilization,  our  civilization 
can  very  well  grin  and  bear  it.” 

We  became  quite  cheerful  in  saying 
this,  but  the  Reviewer  did  not  seem 
greatly  brightened  by  our  gaiety.  “ I 
don't  think  Mr.  Simons  can  be  so  lightly 
disposed  of  as  all  that,”  he  said.  “ It 
seems  to  me  that  the  charge  he  brings 
against  us  along  the  whole  line  of  our 
provincial  and  national  history  is  a 
grievous  one,  and  can’t  be  dismissed  in 
ad  captandum  fashion.” 

“ We  fancied  wTe  were  addressing  the 
elect,  not  the  vulgar,  in  you,”  we  replied. 
“ But  how  had  you  thought  of  dealing 
with  him  yourself?” 

“ Somewhat  in  the  way  I hoped  you 
were  going  to  take  when  you  started. 


It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  admit  the 
truth  of  a great  deal  of  what  he  says; 
or  the  presence  of  truth  in  all  that  he 
says.  But  don't  you  think  that  the  good 
in  this  world  is  operated  nearly  as  much 
by  the  evil  in  men  as  by  the  good  in 
them?” 

“ Not  nearly  as  much,  but  somewhat,” 
we  admitted,  “ if  we  may  speak  for  Mr. 
Simons.” 

“ No,  he  appears  to  demand  the  opera- 
tion of  the  good  solely  by  the  good.  Then 
there  is  the  eventuation  of  high  charac- 
ter from  low  motive,  or  comparatively 
low  motive.  The  man  is  moved  by  self- 
interest,  say,  in  the  beginning,  but  as 
he  goes  on  his  self-interest  purifies  itself. 
A loftier  aim  appears;  his  sight  that 
groveled  rises  from  the  ground,  and  is 
won  by  the  skyey  thing  which  has  ap- 
peared ; before  he  reaches  the  base  goal  he 
started  for  he  has  lost  sight  of  it  alto- 
gether, or  almost  altogether.  Don't  you 
think  there  is  something  in  that?” 

“ Go  on,”  we  said,  noncommittally. 

“Then  it  is  not  only  the  man  alone 
who  accomplishes  his  own  ends.  Espe- 
cially as  these  ends  become  elevated, 
other  volitions  join  themselves  to  his. 
It  doesn't  really  matter  what  his  motives 
once  were,  if  his  aims  are  now  high. 
The  skyey  thing  holds  the  vision  of  the 
others  and  compels  them  to  his  aid.  The 
men  who  threw  the  tea  into  Boston  har- 
bor may  have  had  an  eye  single  to  the 
tea  trade  and  the  effect  of  their  action 
on  the  market,  and  yet  how  soon — 

“ the  embattled  farmer  stood. 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world  ”! 

Hancock  may  have  been  a smuggler,  but 
the  time  came  when  he  was  ready  to 
pledge  his  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  sacred 
honor  to  the  cause  that  had  purified  itself 
from  all  mean  design.  It  may  well  be 
that  Washington  was  glad  the  Revolution 
should  save  him  the  thirty  thousand  acres 
of  Western  land  which  he  would  have 
lost  without  it ; but  even  Mr.  Simons 
owns  that  this  was  not  his  motive  in 
rebelling  against  English  tyranny.  For 
me  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  as 
he  went  on,  and  suffered  through  the 
terrible  trials  which  the  Revolution 
brought  him  so  largely  from  the  country 
he  was  saving,  he  never  thought  of  the 
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thirty  thousand  acres  that  our  inde- 
pendence would  secure  to  him.  Or, 
suppose  Lincoln  was  the  outcome  of  the 
Westward  impulse  to  better  one’s  mate- 
rial condition,  the  outcome  of  Lincoln 
was  something  transcendently  unselfish, 
something  forever  exemplary.  Mr.  Si- 
mons has  a clear  vision  of  this,  as  clear 
as  any  one.” 

“ Yes,  and  you  would  be  wrong  if  you 
treated  his  work  as  that  of  a doctri- 
naire. Probably  you  might  safely  go  so 
far  as  to  call  him  a socialist,  but  if  you 
did  you  would  hardly  satisfy  some  peo- 
ple who  would  otherwise  like  to  join  you 
in  condemning  him,  for  the  term  social- 
ist no  longer  blacklists  a thinker  as  it 
once  did.” 

The  Reviewer  asked,  after  a moment: 
“ Mightn’t  it  do  to  regard  him  as  an 
instance  of  mixed  result  in  sociology? 
I can’t  help  feeling  that  he  started  with 
the  purpose  of  making  us  for  our  good 
think  small  beer  of  ourselves,  or  smaller 
than  we  were  in  the  habit  of  thinking, 
and  that  he  ends  by  leaving  us  rather 
hopeful.  You  can’t,  after  you  have  read 
his  book,  abandon  yourself  to  those 
ecstasies  of  self-satisfaction  in  which 
we  like  best  to  abide,  but  don’t  you  think 
that  he  involuntarily  offers  us  the  con- 
solation of  realizing  that  we  are  no 
worse  than  we  are?  The  logic  of  his 
facts  in  regard  to  the  idols  or  ideals 
that  he  deprives  us  of  is  that  we  ought 
to  be  a much  poorer  lot  than  we  are, 
much  shabbier,  much  scurvier,  if  we 
have  worshiped  nothing  higher.” 

“Yes,  unless  we  have  worshiped  them 
ignorantly  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
wholly  divine.” 

“Do  you  suppose  that  he  means  us 
to  see  that  they  were  wholly  human,  even 
when  their  better  selves  came  out  on 
top?” 

“No,”  we  hesitated.  “We  are  afraid 
he  may  be  a bit  of  an  idealist  himself, 
and  be  inciting  each  of  us  to  be  purer 
in  our  motives  than  we  can  be  with  any 
comfort  to  ourselves.  You  may  say  that 
his  ideal  is  humanity  perfected  by  suf- 
fering wrong;  but  humanity  cannot  be 
so  perfected  unless  there  is  some  one 
to  inflict  the  wrong;  and  then  what  be- 
comes of  the  wrong-doer?  The  whole 
thing  is  rather  self-contradictory.  The 
movement  from  worse  to  better  is  al- 


ways partially  from  better  to  worse. 
We  fought  the  Civil  War  mainly  if  in- 
directly to  abolish  slavery.  Black  liberty 
instantly  turned  into  black  anarchy. 
Then  white  anarchy  put  on  the  mask 
of  law,  and  went  grinning  about  the 
business  of  legally  annulling  the  libera- 
tion of  the  negroes.  Yet  the  worst  evil 
did  not  remain ; chattel  slavery  was  gone. 
And  the  other  day  in  Lawrence,  where 
some  of  the  striking  mill-hands  were 
sending  their  children  out  of  town  to 
friends  who  would  feed  and  shelter  them, 
the  constables  beat  the  mothers  back  and 
shut  them  up  in  the  police  stations  with 
their  little  ones  till  their  crime  against 
order  could  be  looked  into.  This  action 
did  not  serve  the  high  purpose  of  break- 
ing the  strike  through  the  suffering  of 
the  children  and  the  violation  of  the 
first  of  American  civic  rights.  But  who 
can  deny  that  the  constables  meant  well, 
or  that  they  have  made  their  atrocity 
forever  impossible,  at  least  in  Lawrence? 
They  have  a law  there  against  using  the 
children  in  the  mills,  but  a reverend 
charity-worker  in  the  employ  of  the  mill- 
owners  testified  before  the  Congressional 
committee  of  inquiry  that  the  children 
would  be  kept  off  the  streets  if  they  were 
put  into  the  mills.  Possibly  this  may 
result  in  the  repeal  of  the  law  against 
child  labor;  and  would  not  this  be  good 
indirectly  accomplished?  The  human 
forces  seem  set  whirling  about  very  much 
as  the  planets  are  spun  into  space.  Our 
forces  doubtless  obey  for  the  most  part 
an  overlaw  which  keeps  them  in  the  right 
course,  but  occasionally  they  go  knock- 
ing about  without  much  apparent  con- 
trol, just  as  the  planets  deviate  from 
their  orbits  at  times,  and  have  been 
known  to  break  pieces  off  one  another  in 
their  vagaries.  Yet  they  are  not  per- 
manently impaired  by  the  collision,  and 
our  wild  and  whirling  motives  do  some- 
how get  there  and  end  in  final  good.” 

“And  is  this  the  lesson  you  would 
have  me  read  from  Mr.  Simons’s  book?” 
the  Reviewer  asked. 

“Oh,  we  didn’t  say  that.  It  would  be 
quite  like  him  to  deny  that  he  ever  meant 
to  inculcate  such  a lesson.” 

. “ Then  what  would  you  have  me  do?” 

“Perhaps  you  might  refer  the  reader 
to  the  book.  What  is  a reviewer  for, 
anyway  ?” 
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ities  and  atonic  rural  sentimentalities, 
and  prompting  new  humanities. 

Those  who  protest  against  the  mate- 
rialistic tendency  of  the  age  are  apt  to 
emphasize  its  incidental  vices  and  ignore 
its  positive  virtues.  Carolus  Duran,  the 
most  famous  of  living  French  painters, 
and  who  still  cherishes  the  Roman  scene, 
when  asked  by  Mr.  Simmons  to  explain 
the  decline  of  the  art,  replied : “ Nobody 
can  explain  it.  Artists  are  crazy.  They 
seem  to  become  insane  in  the  search  for 
originality  and  novelty.”  Mr.  Simmons 
further  elaborates  this  explanation.  “ The 
fact  is,  they  try  to  surprise  rather  than 
to  please.  They  have  forsaken  the  ideals 
held  sacred  in  the  past.  Instead  of 
beauty  they  represent  ugliness.  Instead 
of  dignity  and  refinement  they  picture 
coarseness  and  vulgarity.  Art,  in  my 
opinion,  can  accomplish  its  real  mission 
only  when  it  best  responds  to  human 
ideals  and  human  aspirations.  In  that 
way  it  attained  its  greatness  in  Greece, 
and  in  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  which 
produced  those  great  works  that  all  the 
world  goes  to  see  and  admire.  We  have 
a great  future  for  art  in  this  country  if 
it  will  seek  to  represent  what  is  highest 
and  best  in  our  life  and  institutions. 

“ The  * new  schools  ? have  about  finished 
their  course.  I think  artists  themselves 
have  begun  to  feel  that  they  must  return 
again  to  sincere  work.  France  has  been 
responsible  for  most  of  the  vagaries. 
I would  not  attribute  the  cause  to  ab- 
sinthe. The  causes  of  the  decline  are  a 
very  interesting  subject  for  philosophic 
discussion.  One  is  unquestionably  the 
disassociation  of  art  from  religion  and 
religious  ideals.  The  form  of  art  I have 
been  speaking  of  seems  to  be  purely 
pessimistic,  and  the  result  of  hopeless 
materialism.  Then  you  must  add  to  that 
cause  the  caprices  of  fashion,  and  the 
search  for  novelty  to  attract  attention.” 

We  have  already  had  our  say  as  to 
materialism,  finding  it  no  sufficient  cause 
for  the  degeneration  of  art  and  in  itself, 
as  affecting  human  aspiration  and  imag- 
ination, far  from  hopeless. 

As  to  the  desire  for  novelty,  the  relish 
for  surprise,  these  were  genuine  char- 
acteristics of  Hellas,  elements  of  its 
artistic  temperament  as  well  as  of  its 
mental  attitude;  in  all  eras  of  elevation, 
they  are  the  offspring  of  a higher  curi- 


osity ; and  they  are  revived  and  re- 
inforced in  us  by  the  wonderful  dis- 
closures of  modem  science,  tempting  us 
to  fresh  research.  A lower  form  of 
curiosity  may  mark  periods  of  stagnation, 
begetting  prurience,  petty  gossip,  and 
idle  aims  and  manners.  But  no  one 
would  characterize  our  opening  twentieth 
century  as  in  these  ways  decadent. 

Some  of  the  arts — notably  those  which 
come  to  their  flower  of  excellence  in 
what  are  called  classic  eras,  as  in  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  and  which  are  most 
intimately  associated  with  past  ideals 
and  traditions — have  been  more  or  less 
eclipsed  by- others,  like  music  and  im- 
aginative literature,  which  have  a dis- 
tinctively modem  place  and  development. 
These  older  arts  are  recedent  rather 
than  decadent;  and  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  some  modem  sculptors  and  painters 
have  defied  the  just  traditions  and  the 
“sacred  ideals”  of  their  respective  arts, 
and  tried  to  arrest  waning  attention 
through  more  or  less  unmannerly  shifts. 
We  can  understand  why  Kenyon  Cox 
makes  his  earnest  plea  for  classicism; 
but  he  is  not  pig-headed  and  gives  im- 
pressionism its  due  place  and  meed. 

Max  Nordau  finds  in  current  lit- 
erature the  same  departure  from  classic 
standards  that  Mr.  Simmons  notes  as  the 
decadent  characteristic  of  recent  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  But  what  Nordau 
is  denouncing  is  not  the  mere  falling 
away  from  old  standards,  but  a new 
hysterical  fashion  of  writing  among 
the  Germans,  due  to  the  influence  of 
Nietzsche,  and  practised  by  madmen  and 
charlatans.  He  calls  the  new  mania 
superlativism,  expressed  in  terms  of 
ecstasy,  ejaculation,  and  hyperbole — an 
extreme  violence  beyond  the  utmost 
daring  of  any  artist. 

Mr.  Francis  B.  Gummere,  in  his 
Democracy  and  Poetry,  and  having  refer- 
ence to  English  and  American  literature, 
notes  the  departure,  but  describes  it  in 
milder  terms,  much  milder  than  Carolus 
Duran  uses  in  his  criticism  of  the  new 
and  eccentric  tendencies  of  art.  To  Mr. 
Gummere,  who  lays  so  much  stress  on 
the  communal  origins  and  elements  of 
poetry,  and  who  finds  in  the  rhythm 
essential  to  that  art  the  secret  of  co- 
herence, unity,  and  communal  life,  tim- 
ing the  consenting  steps  of  the  earliest 
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social  groups,  revolt  and  eccentricity  on 
the  poet’s  part  are  betrayers  not  only  of 
the  art,  but  of  social  community;  they 
“ break  the  ranks  ” and  put  the  proces- 
sion out  of  step.  He  regards  Walt 
Whitman’s  defection  as  a poet  due  to 
the  same  individual  eccentricity  that 
made  it  as  impossible  for  him  as  for 
Rousseau  to  comprehend  that  imagined 
community,  that  ideal  social  order,  the 
real  democracy,  of  which  every  indi- 
vidual citizen  is  a servant,  thinking  as 
much,  at  least,  of  his  obligations  as  of 
his  rights.  Rousseau  may  have  been 
the  founder  of  a cosmopolitan  literature, 
but  the  true  founder  of  modem  democ- 
racy was  Montesquieu,  in  whose  view 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  that  of  the 
commonwealth  were  identical. 

The  individual  artist,  writer,  or  citizen 
who  in  order  to  concentrate  attention 
upon  himself  utters  a discordant  note 
or  shows  contempt  of  organic  conventions 
and  of  the  great  commonplaces  of  life 
i9  to  that  extent  in  revolt  against  art, 
literature,  and  society.  Conceding  that 
the  ideal  social  order,  or,  to  use  Mr. 
Gummere’s  phrase,  the  imagined  com- 
munity, is  the  highest  object  of  human 
attainment,  as  Plato,  who  consummated 
his  life-work  in  his  Republic,  must  have 
held  it  to  be,  that  attainment  certainly 
has  involved,  even  for  its  partial  realiza- 
tion, most  radical  revolts,  the  character 
and  consequences  of  which  have  been 
determined  by  the  individualism  of  their 
leaders — as  in  the  French,  English,  and 
American  Revolutions.  Of  these,  the 
American  was  most  fortunate,  because 
its  leadership  was  farthest  removed  from 
the  influence  of  individual  conceit  or 
eccentricity.  The  only,  serviceable  in- 
dividualism is  that  which  eclipses  in- 
dividuality. It  leads  to  a new  order  in 
the  evolutional  process,  without  deserting 
the  procession,  which  follows  with  the 
old  rhythmic  consent. 

Mr.  Simmons’s  association  of  poetry 
with  democracy  is  significant.  Democ- 
racy, in  his  interpretation  of  it,  is  the 
ultimate  realization  of  a natural  aristoc- 
racy, the  embodiment  of  creative  and 
ascending  human  faculty  and  sensibility, 
which  it  is  the  function  especially  of 
poetry  to  express.  The  realization  is 
remote;  democracy,  like  the  aristocracy 
which  it  displaced,  as  yet  fails  to  serve 


its  ideal  purpose,  having  more  regard 
for  its  rights  than  for  its  responsibilities. 
Therefore  poetry  halts,  as  an  organ  of 
social  expression,  and  other  arts  wait  also 
their  highest  opportunity. 

It  is  a hopeful  view  to  take,  and,  we 
think,  a true  one,  that  all  art  is  now 
held  in  abeyance  because  public  interest 
and  the  individualism  which  makes  for 
leadership  are  to  such  a degree  absorbed 
in  attempts,  more  or  less  wisely  con- 
ceived, for  the  establishment  of  a true 
democracy.  Prose  literature  seems  to 
flourish,  apart  from  its  contribution  to 
the  general  entertainment,  chiefly  as  in 
philosophy  and  fiction  it  enters  into  al- 
liance with  the  prevalent  social  aspiration. 

Every  generation  utters  its  protest 
against  its  own  decadence,  its  crudities 
and  imperfections  being  so  instantly  and 
overwhelmingly  present  to  contempo- 
raneous consciousness,  and  especially  to 
the  most  enlightened  consciousness,  while 
only  its  excellences  survive  the  sifting 
of  time  for  future  appreciation. 

The  present  generation  will  not  be  so 
harshly  judged  by  posterity  as  it  is  by 
itself.  It  will  not  be  considered  with 
reference  to  what  it  has  contributed  to 
the  fine  arts,  or  even  to  the  literary  art. 
The  absence  of  great  masters  in  this 
whole  field,  as  to  form  and  style,  will 
not  be  noted,  because  something  far  more 
interesting  will  command  attention — our 
direct  dealing  with  life  and  our  revision 
of  its  perspective.  When  asked  for  a 
list  of  the  world’s  greatest  men,  Lord 
Rosebery,  in  turn,  asks,  What  do  you 
mean  by  greatness?  Posterity,  consider- 
ing our  time,  will  note  what  bubbles 
have  been  pricked,  what  vain  hopes  an- 
nulled, what  false  fears  quelled,  what 
living  realities  recognized. 

In  that  court,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  philosophy  we  initiated  a new  era  of 
intuitional  sense,  the  promise  of  which 
was  beyond  our  prospect.  What  we 
achieved  in  imaginative  literature  will 
not  be  judged  in  comparison  with  past 
examples,  but  as  preparatory  for  the 
creative  work  of  the  future.  The  issues 
of  our  intensively  absorbing  social  dy- 
namics will  then  appear  in  clearer  resolu- 
tion, and  we  shall  be  thanked  not  less 
for  the  lesson  of  our  failures  than  for 
what  we  wrought  by  “ dreaming  true.” 
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Caustic 

A LADY  making  a social  call  was  told  by 
the  maid  that  her  mistress  was  not  at 
home. 

The  caller  smiled  sarcastically  and  said: 

44  Oh,  indeed!  Will  you  please  tell  your 
mistress  that  when  I saw  her  peeping  from 
the  front  window  as  I came  up  the  drive  1 
felt  very  much  afraid  she  was.” 


The  Practical  Housewife 

A YOUNG  wife  had  accompanied  her  hus- 
band on  a tour  to  the  market.  After 
some  deliberation  she  decided  they  would 
purchase  some  lamb  chops,  and  upon  asking 
the  price  was  informed  they  were  twenty- 
five  cents  a pound.  Turning  to  her  hus- 
band she  said  in  an  undertone:  44  Isn’t  that 
cheap,  Charlie,  considering  each  animal  has 
only  two.” 


An  Altruist 

AFTER  asking  a blessing  on  the  various 
members  of  the  household,  Mary  closes 
her  prayer,  as  usual,  with  the  petition  that 
all  of  us  may  be  taken  to  heaven  at  last. 


Half  rising  from  her  knees,  in  an  instant 
she  ducks  her  head  the  second  time,  earnestly 
adding,  44  But  take  the  other  children  first; 
don’t  take  me.” 


Unassisted 

MEEK  SISTER  ( sorrowfully ):  " Seem* 

like  it  waVt  hardly  fair  fer  Providence 
to  give  you  four  husbands  and  me  nary 
a one.” 

Aggressive  Sister:  44  Now,  Hetty,  don't 
you  lav  that  onto  the  Lord.  He  never  had 
nothin*  to  do  with  it.  I jes’  got  out  an* 
hustled  fer  them  husbands.” 


Simple 

“ /V/l  Y wife,”  said  Mr.  Clarke,  44  sent  two 
iV*  dollars  in  answer  to  an  advertisement 
of  a sure  method  of  getting  rid  of  superfluous 
fat.” 

44  And  what  did  she  get  for  the  money? 
Was  the  information  what  she  wanted?” 
asked  Mr.  Simmons. 

44  Well,  she  got  a reply  telling  her  to  sell 
it  to  the  soap  man.” 


The  Brilliant  Talker 

BY  WILLIAM  FUTHEY  GIBBONS 

IV  you’d  like  in  conversation  to  excel, 

If  you  yearn  in  smart  society  to  shine, 

Do  not  try  to  drain  the  ancient  classic  well, 

Nor  coach  up  on  the  scientific  line; 

Don’t  talk  to  men  of  politics  or  track, 

Of  military  things  or  wforldlv  pelf; 

Just  start  ’em  on  the  biographic  tack — 

’Most  any  man  will  talk  about  himself. 

It  you’re  stranded  at  a debutante’s  ball 

With  a girl  some  other  fellow  dumped  on  you, 
Don’t  basely  leave  her  standing  by  the  wall 
Or  desert  her  ere  refreshments  are  half  through. 

She  may  be  as  green  as  medullary  cheese, 

May  deserve  a place  upon  the  social  shelf, 

But  you  feel  you’d  like  to  place  her  at  her  ease; 
You  can  do  it — when  she  talks  about  herself. 

If  you’re  at  a banquet  of  the  Authors’  Club, 

Where  they  let  the  literary  lion  roar. 

If  you’re  in  a teachers’  meeting  at  the  Hub, 

Where  the  speeches  are  an  everlasting  bore. 

Do  not  leave  the  place  in  bitter,  black  despair; 

Look  around  and  find  some  other  lonely  elf, 

Find  a corner  and  a comfortable  chair — 

And  proceed  to  tell  him  all  about  yourself. 

I can  climb  the  heights  of  eloquence  sublime, 

I have  found  a psychologic  secret  rare, 

I can  cure  the  bores  of  every  age  and  clime, 

I can  shine  in  conversation  anywhere, 

I can  interest  the  dullest  pack  of  fools, 

I have  held  my  own  with  learning  or  with  wealth, 
I can  make  my  way  in  business  or  the  schools — 

It  is  just  by  telling  folks  about  myself. 
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The  Height  of  the  Season 


In  Town 


BY  ISABEL  ECCLESTONE  MACK  AY 


OMEWHKRE  there's  a willow  budding 
Tn  a hollow  by  the  river. 

Ho  sodden. 


Rushes  whisper  to  each  other 
Tha  t in  & ts  1 1 m a r igol  <ls  a re  showing. 
And  those  saucy  crocus  fellows! 

But  Tin  glad  that  Tin  in  town. 

Long  ago,  when  we  were  younger, 

How  those  little  things  enthralled  us; 
King-bird*  nesting  in  the  hedges, 

Baby  field -mice  soft  as  down. 

Muskrats  in  the  sun -wanned  shallows! 
Strange  how  all  these  voices  called  us 
Hark,  was  that  a rohin  singing? — 
When^s  the  next  train  out  of  town? 


Where  the  autumn  leav 
Turning  all  the  pool  to  brown; 
There*#  a thrush  who’s  building  early 
With  his  feathers  all  ashiver, 

And  the.  maple  sap  is  rising — 

But  I'm  glad  that  I'm  in  town! 

Somewhere  out  there  in  life  country 
There’s  a brook  that’s  overflowing, 
And  a cpiaker  pussy-willow 
Sews  gray  velvet  on  her  gown; 
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